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THE TEA-GIRL . 
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“Yes, I know,” returned Mrs. Beres- 
ford helplessly. She had absorbed a 
great deal of advice in her life ; some¬ 
how, people always advised Mrs. Beres- 
ford ; she was so soft, and helpless, and 
well-meaning, and had so little back¬ 
bone ; her sister Isobel had all the back¬ 
bone, theis mutual friends would say. 
“ I cannot think where Miss Muffet can 
be,” she went on still more anxiously. 
“ She has never wished you good-bye.” 

“ I suppose, she is with the boys some¬ 
where,” returned the governess, trying 
to speak indifferently, but there was a 
hurt tone in her voice. “ Will you give 
her my love, please, and tell her that I 
could not possibly wait for fear of losing 
my train.” 

“It is very naughty and ungrateful 
of her, after all Miss Hall’s kindness,” 
thought Mrs. Beresford, as she stood at 
the window and nodded her adieux. 
But a moment later a small boy ran 
breathlessly down the shrubbery, and, 
scrambling into the wagonette, handed 
Miss Hall a large bouquet of tea-roses. 
“They are for you, with Miss Muffet’s 
love,” gasped out Leonard, still breath¬ 
less from running. “ She is sorry she 
can’t come herself. I think,” went on 
Leonard, in a confiding lone, “that her 
eyes are tqo red. Now I must go, for 
we are having a jolly 'game of hare and 
hounds.” And Leonard touched his 
cap and vanished. 

Miss, Hall’s cold grey eyes were a- 
little misty as she inhaled the fragrance 
of the roses. “ Why were Miss Muffet’s 
eyes red’?” she wondered; “and did 
the child guess that tea-roses were her 
favourite flowers?” For the rest of 
the afternoon Mrs. Beresford brooded 
sadly over Miss Muffet’s ingratitude to 
her excellent instructress; but at the 
first word of remonstrance Miss Muffet 
stiffened into absolute sulkiness. 

But the climax was reached a few 
days later, when news was brought to 
Mrs. Beresford, by a tiresome but well- 
meaning neighbour, that Miss Muffet 
had actually cantered through the town 
on her bay pony Vixen without stir¬ 
rups, or "saddle, or even bridle; “sit¬ 
ting just like a circus rider,” went on 
Miss Penelope, with some confusion of 
metaphor, “with one hand holding 
Vixen’s mane—as bold as brass, and 
looking just as though it were the correct 


thing to do. And actually the squire 
passed, and called out ‘ Bravo ! ’ right 
across the market-place.” 

Mrs. Beresford turned very red when 
she heard this, and when Miss Penelope 
had taken her departure she rang the 
bell, and begged that Miss Beresford 
should come to her at once. “ What is 
this that I hear, Effie ? ” she said, so 
severely that Miss Muffet’s brown eyes 
opened rather widely; but she only 
laughed as her mother retailed Miss 
Penelope’s speech. 

“ She is a nasty spiteful old maid, and 
a tell-tale in the-bargain,” she observed. 
“Not that I mind your knowing, 
Mammie. Yes, I had a wager with Jack. 
Ho laid me a pound of chocolate d la 
vanille against two ounces of caramels 
that I would not ride Vixen through 
the town without saddle and bridle ; but 
I vowed that I would do it. And Vixen 
'was such a darling! She went as 
smoothly as possible, and never shied as 
she always does when she passes the 
White Gate. I am sure she knew what 
the wager was about, for she brought me 
back as nicely as possible.” But Mrs. 
Beresford turned a deaf ear to all this. * 

“ Are you aware that you are a grown¬ 
up young Jady, and that at your age 
these boyish tricks are most improper 
and unbecoming ? I should like to know 
what your Uncle Norbert will say when 
I tell him this. I shall certainly speak 
to him about it. You are becoming per¬ 
fectly unmanageable,” and there were 
angry tears in Mrs. Beresford’s eyes. 

“I hate Uncle Norbert!” was the 
sulky answer. “ Have you finished scold¬ 
ing me, mother?—because Jack wants 
me.” 

“Yes, go—go ! ” returned Mr§. Beres¬ 
ford, almost hysterically. The poor 
woman was not equal to the occasion— 
that small brown girl utterly baffled her. 
Miss Muffet’s clear defiant glance, 
the firmness of the dimpled chin, the 
obstinate curve of the lip, warned her 
mother that Miss Muffet was in one of 
her incorrigible moods, and that words 
would be wasted on her. 

Mrs. Beresford shed hot bitter tears of 
shame over her own impotence and want 
of backbone. No mother loved her 
children better, or was more unselfishly 
anxious for their welfare ; but the minor 
morals of life—the anise and cummin, so 


to speak, of conventionality—weighed 
heavily upon her. She was a woman 
much given to be guided by public 
opinion: the pros and cons of social ques¬ 
tions were all decided by her neighbours’ 
judgment: the Rector, the Squire’s lady, 
the Hall people, had all a conscious 
influence over her. 

“My dear, just think how shocked 
Lady Paget will be ! Her girls never read 
novels in the morning; ” or “ Mrs. Glen- 
denning always insists on Rose and Lily 
devoting at least one afternoon in the 
week to poor’s work, and you have been 
six months over one flannel petticoat.” 

These were the sort of speeches that 
made angry spots of colour come into 
Miss Muffet’s cheeks. 

“What does it matter what an old 
idiot like Lady Paget thinks ! ’’she would 
say, stamping her tiny feet. “ Have we 
no opinions of our own ? Are we to be 
like mummies cut and dried to suit Lady 
Paget’s propriety ? Do you think I care 
one jot ”—with her favourite snap of her 
fingers, which always jarred on her 
mother’s nerves—“what an affected old 
creature like her thinks?” For Miss 
Muffet, in moments of excitement, was 
not strictly grammatical; and thereupon 
the naughty child jumped up, and knock¬ 
ing over her tuffef, proceeded to let 
down an imaginary train, and to -sail 
pompously up and down the room waving 
a huge Japanese fan, and talking in a soft 
lisping voice, until Bobus rolled in con¬ 
vulsions of mirth on the hearthrug, and 
even Mrs. Beresford bit her lips to keep 
in a smile at the girl’s clever mimicry. 

“You must come out on the stage, 
Miss Muffet,” roared Bobus, wiping the 
tears from his eyes. “ You will bring the 
house down.” 

“Go on with your Greek, Robert, and 
don’t kick the rug into holes,” remarked 
Mrs. Beresford angrily. 

But Bobus only grinned affectionately 
in her face. None of her children minded 
Mrs. Beresford in the least, but they all 
petted and made much of her. 

“I must write to Isobel—perhaps she 
will think of some plan,” thought the 
widow, when she had indulged in the 
luxury of a quiet cry, and half an hour 
later a letter, directed to Mrs. Foster, 
The Hawthorns, Burnham, lay on Mrs. 
Beresford’s davenport. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TEA-GIRL. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Tell me, my heart, am I awake or dreaming? 

I sought you through long years of love and care, 
And now I meet you, with * 4 your grey eyes beaming, 
Dressed as a tea-girl at a fancy fair! 

That rich brocade your slender figure draping 
Gives you a stateliness unknown of old; 

But well I know the nut-brown curls escaping 
Out of the pompous turban’s purple fold. 

Have not your blushes paled, my gentle Kitty ? 

Have you not caught a pensive sweetness new ? 
The fashionable world has little pity 

On daughters of the sunshine and the dew. 


You glance this way as if your thoughts were roaming 
Back to that parlour, dear to you and me, 

Where, happy in the firelight and the gloaming, 

We talked of all the bliss that was to be. 

Oh! quiet room, so calm, and still, and shady; 

I wonder if it shelters lovers now ? 

I wonder, too, if yonder winsome lady 
Recalls the fervour of her early vow ? 

A scent of roses from your silken vesture— 

The crowd has swept you close to me at last ; 

A tender smile, a pretty parting gesture, 

And Kitty fades into the sunny past. 
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I feel soriy for the “ordinary” girl. Now¬ 
aday she is, and acknowledges it sadly, a 
nobody. The aim, at present, of each girl is 
to become different from her companions in 
some way; it does not seem to matter how! 
In other words, she aims at originality. If 
she cannot be a doctor, she can be a nurse ; 
if not an artist, why, then a house-decorator; 
if she is beautiful, she becomes a professional 
beauty; if she is plain, why, then she talks 
slang with a cigarette between her lips, wears 
a shirt and coat, and becomes such a perfect 
copy of her groom as fairly to astonish old 
ladies and gentlemen out of their wits, as she 
whirls past them in her dog-cart. 


But the “ common-place ” girl, who is con¬ 
scious of no especial talent or beauty, whose 
ambition is bounded by a dream of orange- 
blossoms, and a home which she will have 
as much pleasure in arranging as a child has 
in a new doll’s-house—what is she to do ? 
Generally she waits from seventeen to twenty- 
one with her heart soft, and full of tender 
thoughts of the expected lover, and, if he 
comes, it is all well with her. She becomes, 
probably, the happy wife and mother, and 
remains contented and pure-minded through¬ 
out life, happier, as she bends over the 
cradle of her first-born, than all the fame and 
admiration of the world can make her more 


talented or lovelier sisters. But suppose the 
lover does not appear—and somehow in this 
degenerate ,age he often fails—what then ? 
Disappointed and anxious, she probably thinks 
that by going about hunting and seeking, she 
will find the lover who will not take the 
trouble to find her. Time rolls on. Between 
thirty and forty she begins to dimly realise 
that she has made no further progress than at 
twenty. Her good looks are fading, and she 
has nothing else to charm others or cheer 
herself with. Among married women she 
feels “out of it.” In their conversation she 
finds no interest. For her there is no rosy 
darling to be shown off for the envy of the 
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other mothers; no fair young daughter in 
whose pleasures she could renew her youth; 
no clever son to fill her heart with pride. 
Among the debutantes she is still more out of 
place ; they look on her with unconcealed 
scorn and ridicule, for she has been unsuccess¬ 
ful—she is but a failure ! At length, when no 
amount of forced animation or rouge or dress 
can hide the fact that she is no longer young, 
she becomes—for it is unavoidable—that 
dreaded thing, the very name of which made 
her shudder thirty years ago—an old maid, 
afternoon tea and gossip her only consolations. 

Perhaps a reader may here exclaim, “ It 
is all very well talking like that! But what 
can one do? I am a “common-place” girl, 
but how can I help it ? That’s the thing.” 

I can tell you the remedy in a few words. 
It is simply this : Don’t be a “ common-place ” 
girl; in other words, don’t make marriage the 
sole aim of your life ; instead, fill your time 
with other interests. But at the same time 
don’t deceive yourself. Don’t, for instance, 
go in for church work on account of the 


interesting young curate ; or painting, because 
you think you will render yourself “ fetching ” 
by being seen before your easel sketching 
“ dear, sweet, ragged little children.” It 
would be much better to wash their faces 
and mend their clothes. No ; set your face 
against what is false in any form. If you are 
true you cannot be common-place. For if you 
consider it, the secret of a noble life is the 
love of what is true. If we do things because 
others do them—because, in short, it is the 
fashion—then we are common-place. To be 
true we must be brave, we must not fear the 
laugh or sneer of the world. Remember, the 
few are the thinkers, the many the non¬ 
thinkers ; the few are the leaders, the many 
the followers. In these times of pressure and 
examinations, it sometimes seems forgotten 
that to be able to think is a more valuable 
power than the mere knowledge of facts ; that 
we are educated not only for the sake of the 
facts and words we may be able to recollect 
throughout life, but still more for the sake of 
drawing out our powers of observation and 


thought. In what do the great men and 
women of all ages spend their lives but in 
the search for what is true, and therefore their 
actions live after them, and “sm ell sweet, and 
blossom in the dust,” when the host of 
triflers, fellow men with them, with like 
advantages and talents, are forgotten for ever. 
Let no one say, “It is too late for me to 
change.” Believe me, it is never too late as 
long as you have eyes to see the wonders and 
beauties round you, and a tongue to speak 
words which may alter the whole course of 
other people’s lives. Begin with to-day. 
Determine to make your own opportunities 
instead of waiting for them ; to mould your 
own life instead of drifting with circumstances ; 
and, above all:— 

“To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 

A. B. Romney. 



A FEW WORDS ON THRIFT. 

By the DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD. 


“ Thrift ! What a dull, old-fashioned, worn- 
out subject! What can there be new or 
interesting to say about it ? One knows 
beforehand all that can be said in praise of 
it! ” I fancy I can hear these remarks from 
the lips of the young people who catch sight 
of the objectionable heading of this article. 
It is quite true—the word is old-fashioned, and 
has a Saxon origin; and sometimes one is led 
to fear that the virtue also is not only old- 
fashioned, but nearly extinct; for nothing is 
more certain than the fact that the great ma¬ 
jority of people in this country of ours live 
beyond their means; and we may also venture 
to assert that of those who do not do so, one- 
half live fully up to their income. Still, if my 
young readers will condescend to’glance at these 
few remarks, I hope it may be possible that they 
may have a truer and higher idea of the value 
of thrift than they have at present. I want to 
show them what a number of good things it 
includes ; how valuable the practice of it is for 
all, whether rich or poor; and how mistaken is 
the idea that, however necessary it may be to 
preach and lecture about it to the poorer 
classes, yet surely rich and educated people 
need not study it. But if thrift means making 


the most of your property, it stands to reason 
that, in the practice of it, the difference 
between the management of ^50 a year and 
^50,000 is only a question of degree and pro¬ 
portion, and not one of principle. 

I suppose most people agree that to go on 
spending money which we owe other people, 
and which, therefore, does not strictly belong 
to us, is a very grave error, which often leads 
to crime. Yet how often people are tempted by 
small beginnings into the most reckless and 
culpable extravagance, and at last hardly have 
a notion of how they stand, or of what is their 
own. Now, for anyone who is determined to 
keep within his income, there are certain rules 
applicable to all degrees of fortune, and those 
who transgress these rules are pretty certain 
to get into difficulties. The rules are as 
follows :— 

1. Be sure that you know exactly what you 
have to spend. 

2. Know as accurately as you can what you 
are spending. 

3. Regulate your expenditure under differ¬ 
ent heads, and adhere to the proportion you 
have decided upon. 

4. Pay ready money when practicable. 


5. Always keep a balance in hand, in case 
of accidental and unforeseen expenses. 

You cannot go very far wrong if you keep 
to these rules, which are as applicable to the 
fortune of ^50,000 a year as to the modest 
allowance of ^50, which is all that many girls 
have, out of which they are expected to defray 
the expense of dress, gifts, etc., to say nothing 
of almsgiving and subscriptions. 

With regard to the expense of dress, I have 
seen nice little books professing to teach how 
to dress on ^15 or ^20 a year, but I confess 
I never met with one which satisfied me ; 
there has always been something left out which 
I considered a necessity, or some item either 
under- or over-stated. 

I am, therefore, not going to invite criticism 
by entering into details. Everyone is (or 
ought to be) the best judge of her own circum¬ 
stances. Rather would I content myself with 
reminding those who are inclined to sneer, as 
well as to grumble at the notion of economy, 
that its practice gives opportunities for exer¬ 
cising many other virtues. Economy, it is 
true, sounds like a homely, practical, dull sort 
of a thing—nothing romantic or dazzling about 
it; but who can tell how much self-denial, 
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humility, generosity, and patience are involved 
in the right spending of an income, whether 
large or small ! 

In these days of increasing luxury and 
fashionable extravagance, it strikes me that 
young girls must have considerable difficulty 
in the management of their incomes, especially 
those who live much in society, and are, in a 
manner, forced into spending more on their 
dress than they can properly afford. Here 
self-denial comes into play. Some amuse¬ 
ments must be seldom indulged in, if not 
altogether given up. The girl is fond of 
j i ding, but the old riding-habit is shabby, or 
the cut of it old-fashioned. Still, a new one 
would make a terrible hole in the purse: she 
will have to choose between giving up riding, 
or wearing a garment of which she is ashamed. 
She must give up something. Again, a girl 
is invited to be bridesmaid, or saleswoman at 
a bazaar. The dress is settled (but not 
provided) by some lady of large means, to 
whom expense is a trifling detail. The in¬ 
vitation must be declined, or debt must be 
incurred. Or, she is asked to join some friends 
in making a wedding gift to a popular com¬ 
panion. She cannot afford it, and must content 
herself with giving her friend a modest little 
present, perhaps a drawing or piece of needle¬ 
work, involving personal skill and patience, but 
rmall expense. She will perhaps feel much 
mortified, although it is true she will have the 
consolation of knowing that her friend (if she 
is worthy of the name) will appreciate her 
humble offering far more than a costly article. 

There are many temptations to extravagance 
in these days, owing especially to the wonder¬ 
ful cheapness of some articles, and to the 
end-of-the-season sales, which promise so 
much and disappoint so grievously. It is 
always an extravagance to buy anything you 
do not want, merely because it is cheap. A 
thrifty person will resist these temptations, 
and will use foresight and prudence in judging 
of what she will really want by-and-by, and 
whether anything is to be gained by buying 
beforehand. So here, it will be seen, come 
in prudence, judgment, and resistance to 
temptation. In apportioning our expenses, 
we must of course lay by a certain sum to be 
spent in almsgiving and for the glory of God, 
the service of the Church, and missionary work. 
However poor we may be, we can all help in 
some way; it may be by needlework, or 
collecting cards, or assisting in dispensing alms 
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of other people. Still, we must have our mite 
to put into the plate at church, and our humble 
offerings at Christ’s Altar at Holy Communion. 

All this entails thought, trouble, aud self- 
denial of various kinds ; but on thinking it well 
over, will you still call thrift a dull, vulgar, un¬ 
interesting virtue, merely the result of a cold, 
calculating disposition ? And will you still 
say, with a make-believe humble, but really 
self-satisfied manner, “ I am afraid I have not 
the knack of economising ? ” Oh! let us 
think of the enormous mass of suffering in the 
world, of the grinding poverty in which 
thousands live and die, and then reflect on the 
sums squandered on luxuries and pleasures, 
and follies, often half-enjoyed or wholly 
wasted. Even those of the most innocent 
nature afford enjoyment often quite out of 
porportion to their cost. 

Were we, at the end of the year, to add up 
the sums spent on ourselves and our pleasures, 
we should perhaps be not only shocked at 
the total, but doubtful whether the enjoyment 
we had had was as real as we expected or 
imagined. 

The fact is, that the study of thrift resolves 
itself into the practical consideration of how 
to spend our money to the best advantage. 
But the question of what is the best will of 
course be answered according to each person’s 
guiding principle. The selfish man will say, 

“ So as to give myself the most pleasures, and 
best advance my own aims and interests.” 
The benevolent man will think more of his 
neighbour’s needs than of his own, and to him 
doing good to others will be a real luxury. 
Again, there is a large number of people who 
do not think at all, but will obey a natural 
impulse, and put their hands into their pockets 
whenever they are asked or tempted to do so, 
quite oblivious of debts and obligations, and 
of future necessities. These people have no 
principle; and although sometimes kind- 
hearted, they often do more harm than good 
by their indiscriminate giving. 

Let us, then, remember that the spending of 
the means with which we have been blest, is 
a veiy serious responsibility, and as far as our 
own consciences are concerned, it is quite 
immaterial whether these means are large or 
small. We must pray for guidance in this as 
in all other matters, and ask for God’s blessing 
on our gifts and alms, whether of a few 
shillings or of hundreds of pounds. 

As this article is intended for girls’ reading, 


I should much like to give one more word of 
advice as to dress, and this is, that they 
must be careful to make up for the cheapness 
and simplicity of their toilettes by the most 
scrupulous neatness and cleanliness. Sim¬ 
plicity is not squalor, but dirty finely is offen¬ 
sive. Our clothes, however common, may be 
well made, well put on, and well taken care 
of. This is an art well understood by French 
women, but not so common among our own 
dear countrywomen, who sometimes indulge 
in tawdry finery, startling colours, and 
extremes of fashion. The dress should also 
be suitable to the occasion, the season, and 
our own position in society. A girl may 
perhaps pick up at a sale a rich brocade or 
satin, which, being a little damaged, or of an 
old-fashioned pattern, costs comparatively 
little ; but would you advise her to wear it at a 
school-feast in the country on a broiling day 
in July ? Would she not look better in a 
pretty fresh cotton which cost 4s. 6d. ? 

In conclusion, I would call the attention of 
my young readers to the description given by 
Solomon (see Proverbs xxxi. v. 10) of a 
“virtuous woman.” He appears to be speak¬ 
ing of some rich and great lady, whose 
establishment is on a large scale, and who is 
engaged in fanning and commercial under¬ 
takings. She is evidently the ruling power in 
the house (v. 11), and on her depends the 
prosperity of her husband and family (v. 22). 
She wears rich clothing becoming her station 
in life, and provides for her household being 
warmly clad (v. 21). Yet at the same time 
two things are evident—that while she is 
charitable, she is prudent and thrifty (v. 20), 
and that she spends time and thought in lay¬ 
ing out her riches to the best advantage 
(vv. 16-18). What a beautiful picture is this of 
a wife, mother, and mistress of a household! 
Firm but tender-hearted, liberal but prudent, 
keeping order in her household, yet not tyran¬ 
nical, fulfilling all her duties with ability and 
judgment, and reaping her reward. 

You cannot all be like her, or do things on 
the same scale, but you may imitate her 
energy, her industry, her thrift, and her charity. 
You can hope to be a blessing to your family, 
and a benefactress to the poor and needy. 
She was a pillar of strength to her husband 
(v. 23), and her children rose up and blessed 
her (v. 28). Could any wish for a higher 
recompense on earth ? Alas! how few in 
these days study to earn it ? 


MYRA AND KATE: THE LESSON THEIR STORY TEACHES. 

By “MEDICUS.” 



o you think, 
doctor, 
that my 
daughter 
would get 
str o n g ei- 
and stout¬ 
er if she 
were to 
join the 
gymna- 
s i u m 
class ? ” 
Had I 
so far for¬ 
gotten my good 
breeding as to have 
smiled at the utter absurdity of the 
question, I could never have forgiven 
myself. But there sat the mother, 
handsome, almost portly, fair, and 
forty ; and near her stood the daughter, aged 
about twenty, but a mere wand of a girl, weak- 


looking, fair, and fragile, blinking her eyes 
as if the summer sunshine was too strong for 
them. And both anxiously awaited my reply. 

Could the wren become an eagle, I thought 
—the willow become an oak ? 

“Your daughter,” I said, as pleasantly as I 
could, “will never be an athlete; nor would 
it be good for her so to be. Why,” I added, 
“will all girls nowadays hanker after muscle, 
and long to own biceps ? Your daughter, 

Mrs. N-, is far more likely to develop brain 

and intellect, and thus to adorn the circle in 
which she shall revolve like some bright star 
in the firmament.” 

That reference of mine to a star in the 
firmament was excessively stupid, I admit; but 
for the time being I think it pleased Mrs. 
N-, and Myra too. 

She smiled, and nodded at Myra, and said, 
“ Hear that, now! Hear what the doctor 
says! ” 

Myra’s eyes had a far-away look in them a 
moment afterwards, as she gazed away out at 


the green fields and the waving trees, and I 
felt certain she was thinking that she would 
far rather be a robust, healthy, muscular girl 
like Kate Stanley, than an intellectual star 
with a face— 

“ Sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

Kate Stanley was a fine specimen of a 
dashing English lass, and I have seen her 
with one hand hold that great mastiff, Torum, 
whom she owns, back by the collar when he 
wanted to try conclusions with one of my 
Newfoundland dogs. 

Now, I want to teb you, readers mine, the 
difference between Kate and Myra, and I think 
we can learn a useful lesson therefrom. 

Kate, then, was tall, hard, and muscular, and 
of a fresh complexion, that needed neither 
rouge nor bismuth powder to bring it up or 
tone it down. Being well built, she did not 
look so tall as she really was, and if health 
glowed in her face, it sparkled also in her clear 
blue eyes. Myra had no more colour in her 
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somewhat thin face than a spring lily. I think, 
however, she had deeper mental gifts than 
Kate had. You see, we are not all formed 
alike. But the singular thing about these 
two girls was this—each envied the other’s 
gifts. Myra would have given a good deal 
to possess Kate’s fine physique, and although 
certainly Kate would not have cared to part 
with her beautiful figure, she would have 
been a good deal happier could she have 
played and sung and written verses as well as 
Myra did. I am really afraid that there is very 
little real contentment in this world. 

Well, now, as regards gymnastics, such ex¬ 
ercise was eminently suited for Kate, in order 
to restrain and keep within proper bounds a 
slight inclination she had towards embonpoint . 
Kate was a healthy, hearty lass, possessed of 
that most unromantic yet useful gift—a glorious 
appetite; and I’m not sure she was not at 
times given to indulging it needlessly. How¬ 
ever, if she had not taken abundant exercise, 
she would have formed adipose tissue instead 
of red flesh or muscle. 

I don’t believe all the food in the world 
would ever have caused Myra to form either 
fat or flesh. She did not at any time eat a 
deal, and most of the assimilated nutrition 
was burned away in that ever-active brain of 
hers. The world, mind you, is far more 
indebted to beings of the nervous temperament, 
like Myra, than to people with splendid health, 
muscle, beauty, and all that, such as Kate had. 
Kate could grind at the mill, but Myra could 
invent the machine. Indeed, had this world 
never produced any Myras, but only Kates, 
mankind would be pounding corn between two 
stones to this day, instead of making flour by 
steam-power. 

Myra’s muscles were of the slenderest, and 
I do believe the tendons that held them to 
the bones were but little thicker than fiddle- 
strings. Now, as we cannot expect a fiddle- 
string to support a clock-weight, you will not 
be surprised to be told that when Myra did 
join that gymnasium, in spite of either my 
advice or her mother’s, she strained herself— 
she snapped something; and I had a very 
interesting patient for many weeks afterwards. 
Of course when I heard of the accident, and 
was told the cause of it, I was in a pretty fume, 
and went to the house fully intending to boil 
over, and give vent to some straight talking ; 
but when I saw poor Myra looking so wan 
and “ wae ”—for really her face was as pale as 
her pillow—my anger all melted away at once. 
But Myra received a lesson she never forgot. 

Now had Kate given up gymnastics and 
healthful exercise, and taken to writing verses 
and reading all kinds of thought-suggesting 
books, I should probably have had another 
very interesting patient. Only Kate had far 
more solid sense. 

Besides, I had told Kate’s mother—I really 
didn’t like to tell Kate herself, because I’m 
the most shy man in the world—that unless 
she took unlimited exercise and limited diet 
for four or five years to come, she would really 

get too—too- I hesitated to say fat, and 

kept feeling around for another word, till 
“ plump ” came to my rescue. 

I do not know how Mrs. Stanley worded 
the information to Kate, though I expect she 
did not mince matters, nor go far about the 
bush. So poor Katie had ever dangling before 
her mind’s eye, an apparition of her future self 
that it would be difficult to find a corset to fit. 

Now you must note here, that Kate’s com¬ 
plaint—for embonpoint really is a disease—was 
only as yet threatening, and she had sense 
enough to take advice, and so regulate her 
diet and her daily exercise as to avert the 
bulky consequences. There may be, however, 
some whose eyes shall fall on these lines who 
have already crossed the Rubicon, and who 
are already rotund. Is there hope for them ? 
Undoubtedly there is, or I would not trouble 


myself to write this paper. Some years ago 
I had an article in these columns on this veiy 
subject. I make no apology for recurring to 
it, for two reasons if not three. First, then, 
the world is getting wiser; and since I wrote 
that article several very eminent medical men 
in this country and in Germany have made the 
subject one of deep study; secondly, because 
I note in the advertisement sheets of many 
newspapers that quacks have taken the subject 
up, and are selling poisons wholesale under 
various seductive titles. I entreat my readers 
to beware of such advertisers, or they may 
repent it all their brief lives. 

There are a great number of causes of 
obesity ; and without going into the chemistry 
or physiology of adipose tissue production, I 
may mention one or two of these. The first 
is heredity, or it might better, perhaps, be 
called, idiosyncrasy. At all events, we may 
find two children in the same family, both 
living on precisely the same diet, and each 
eating about the same quantity of food, yet 
the one remaining thin and the other growing 
rapidly obese. 

Those who lead a quiet, uneventful life, and 
who are subject to but little excitement and 
no worry, are more liable to the complaint 
than they would otherwise be. Those of the 
nervous temperament, on the other hand—like 
Myra, for example—are but little likely ever 
I to become obese. 

There are also certain times of life during 
which obesity is more likely to occur than at 
others. Children are often grossly, not to say 
absurdly, stout. It is worse, however, when 
the girl in her teens begins to develop what 
she may be pleased to call flesh. 

And now I must premise, that, although I 
believe I am doing nothing more than my 
duty in vouchsafing some advice on a very 
important subject, I should earnestly advise 
girls who cannot wear a medium-sized corset 
without discomfort, to put themselves forth¬ 
with under the guidance of some medical man, 
preferably their own family doctor. In a case 
of this kind there is no time to lose. You 
must look upon this growing trouble as the 
greatest foe to your health, to your happiness, 
to your prospects in life, and to length of life 
itself; for I do assure you, obesity shortens 
one’s da) r s. Besides, the longer one delays to 
make an attack on the stronghold of the 
enemy, the.more strength will that enemy gain, 
and the more difficult will he be to root out. 

The very fact that obesity may be caused 
either by poverty of blood or a too great 
plethora of blood, and that cases must be 
treated accordingly, makes it still more apparent 
that it is better far to consult a physician than 
to depend on self-treatment entirely. How 
often do we not see stout people with com¬ 
plexions like bladders of lard, and others 
again always rosy, but getting ten times more 
red or rosy if they stoop over a fire, or be 
exposed for a short time to the rays of the sun. 
It must be evident to all that at least the 
medical treatment of any two such cases should 
differ diametrically. 

One cause of obesity is the simplest of all, 
though I have not yet mentioned it. In plain 
language, jt is eating too much. It is all very 
well to say you don’t eat much. The very 
fact that Nature puts a certain portion of the 
food consumed and assimilated away on the 
shelf as it were, in the shape of fat, proves that 
you do eat more than is needed for the support 
of life and the repair of tissue. The learned 
authority, Ebstein, in his treatment, starts from 
the fact that “ adipose tissue is increased 
through too rich a diet,” and so he first and 
foremost reduces the diet. 

“ With this, however, a state of exhaustion 
must be avoided, and the proportion of 
albumen in the blood must not be reduced. 
Further, the patient should lose superfluous 
flesh very gradually, and the regimen adopted 


should be such that it may be continued for 
the rest of the life.” 

This at the very outset may seem a stag¬ 
gering blow to any chance of happiness. 
“What!” the patient may exclaim; “live 
by rule all my life ? All ? It is bad enough,” 
she may add, “ to have to live by rule even for 
a week; but all my life ! I’d rather-” 

“ Stay,” I cry ; “ do not be rash. Habit in 
a few months becomes second nature ; and in a 
few months’ time too, so much happier and 
lighter in body and in mind do you become 
that you will have no desire to change the new 
regime for the old.” 

While, then, Ebstein’s treatment is in many 
respects different from that of Banting—which, 
if my memory serves me aright, I gave in a 
former article—Ebstein allows the patient to 
eat butter, meat, fat, suet, marrow, rich soups, 
fat sauces, and vegetables cooked in butter; 
but, on the other hand, he allows only about 
three ounces of bread a day, and forbids sugar, 
pastiy, and potatoes. 

It is said that “ the feeling of hunger is 
lessened by the ingestion of fat, not so much 
that it interferes with the powers of digestion 
in the stomach, as that it economises the 
decomposition of albumen, and so deadens 
that desire for compensation of the consumed 
matter which we call hunger.” 

My girl readers will observe the ponderosity 
of diction in that last sentence. Well, it 
isn’t mine. I believe in the light and airy and 
graceful, and really think it conveys quite as 
much in an easier way. 

But to proceed. Ebstein allows plenty of fat, 
and he allows also to grown-up people, if so 
desired, two or three glasses of light wine and 
several large cups of tea without milk, but no 
malt liquor. He does not allow nearly so 
much meat as Banting. 

Well, on the whole Ebstein has been success¬ 
ful in a large proportion of cases. But never¬ 
theless I myself should think it would be 
unwise to continue such treatment longer than 
is necessary. 

Concerning the medical treatment of obesity 
I desire here to say nothing, because I do not 
think it by any means safe for a girl, whatever 
her age, to attempt self-doctoring; and besides, 
what may cure one case may not cure another. 

But there are accessories in the way of 
treatment. Even diet is not everything. A 
patient, for instance, should not indulge in too 
much sleep ; she ought to sleep on a hard 
mattress—hard but perfectly level—and with a 
spare allowance of bed-clothing. 

The room should be very well ventilated, 
and if possible a cold bath should be taken in 
the morning; anyhow, let it be as nearly cold 
as can be borne without inducing a chill. 

As for exercise or gymnastics, I think with 
certain restrictions both are good. In my own 
plan of treatment I advocate the reduction of 
fat coupled with the accession of red flesh or 
muscle. 

Some girls who have the misfortune to be 
stout think if they reduce themselves, their 
faces will be simply a bag of wrinkles. But 
they can avoid this if, during the reduction 
process—which should be slow—they take 
abundant healthful exercise. They ought thus 
to fill up with flesh the vacancies left by the 
adipose tissue. 

Cycling, I have taken occasion to remark 
before, is glorious and most wholesome exer¬ 
cise ; but cycling alone will never reduce fat 
unless it goes hand in hand with a regulated 
and restricted diet. 

If you will but bear this in mind, my present 
article shall not have been written in vain. 

I have not forgotten the toilet paper 
promised; and I have, moreover, in prepara¬ 
tion an article on gymnasium exercises at 
home and . in class, and one on athletism for 
girls, both of which I hope will appear in 
due time. 
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IN HOSPITAL. 

By E. NESBIT. 

Oh ! how the sun beats down 

On the temples, and the palm-trees, and the white-walled Eastern town, 
And the hot air is like fire to breathe, as I lie here in pain, 

And wonder, shall I ever live to see them all again— 

Down in Kent. 


It’s good of you to come, 

And to face the scents and sights in here, to sit beside your chum; 

1 wish you’d write and tell them that I’m lying wounded here, 

And I never knew—God bless them all!—that they were half so dear. 

I wish you’d write and say, 

Half our men were killed or wounded, and yet we won the day; 

And say my wounds are all in front, and if I live to come, 

I shall wear a medal over them, the day that I come home. 

Across wide land and sea 

That letter will go travelling, to take them news of me. 

Oh ! I wish I could go with it, and could go along the lane, 

And see my father’s dear old face, and be at home again_’ 

Down in Kent. 

He’ll be sitting in his chair 

In the porch, where rose and jasmine go a-climbing everywhere ; 

And he’ll turn away his dear old head^ and wipe his dear old eyes, 
When he hears his lad lies wounded underneath these burning skies. 

And if I come to die, 

You’ll write another letter, and you’ll tell them how, and why; 

And you’ll say we won the battle, and we made the niggers run, 

And he needn’t be ashamed to have a soldier for a son ! 

But if I live—ah! then 

Ell go home when my time’s up, and I’ll never ’list again; 

lor it’s good to fight, and good to win, and when you’ve roamed afar, 

lo live for those who love you, where the cool green meadows are_ 

Down in Kent. 
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u T indeed, 
Hughina, it is 
a pleasure- 
h party. I can¬ 
not take my 
knitting.” 

“Will a 
pleasure - party 
content my 
father instead of 
his warm woollen 
stockings against 
the winter ? ” 
“It’s only for 
a day,” pleaded 
Euphemia. 

“ One wasted day will never be restored to 
us,” answered Hughina grimly. 

There was eighteen years’ difference of age 
between the sisters, and the contrast in their 
appearance was very great. Hughina was tall 
and thin, with a pale wrinkled face, and grey 
eyes that peered shrewdly through her round 
spectacles; while twenty-year-old Euphemia 
was plump and small, with pink cheeks and 
large blue eyes. Her brows and lashes matched 
her flaxen hair too.exactly for beauty, but 
she was fresh and fair, and had a gentle 
expression. 

They were sitting knitting between the 
lights ; Hughina thought it reckless to light 


A SCOTCH STORY. 

a lamp one moment sooner than was absolutely 
necessary, and Euphemia agreed meekly to 
everything. Her sister had been to her 
mother, teacher, and overseer ever since she 
could remember, her own mother having died 
the day that she was born. Hughina had 
cared for and tended her little sister with a 
serious kindliness, and a half-veiled feeling of 
resentment towards the unnecessary babe that 
had cost her mother’s life. 

Effie, as the neighbours called her, had 
always a vague sense of being a burden upon 
her father and sister, who seemed a complete 
and well-assorted family without her, and each 
time that Hughina said, “ Ah, if mother had 
only lived! ” Effie felt a pang of self-reproach 
and an irrational touch of guilt. She was by 
no means an idle member of the household ; 
her plump pink hands worked as hard, and 
served and knitted as swiftly, as Hughina’s 
long fingers; but she had hopes and aspira¬ 
tions which her sister denounced as “ giddy” 
when she did not call them “ sinful.” 

Who but Effie insisted on bringing flowers 
into the house, as though there was not 
enough to keep tidy without the litter of 
filling leaves ! It was Effie, too, who sighed 
for pretty trifles, which Hughina scornfully 
called “ little dirt.” 

Their father, old George Angus, was a 
grower of vegetables in a “small way,” and 


Hughina made dresses, dark-coloured severe 
dresses, which were beautifully and con¬ 
scientiously sewn, but never even pretended 
to fit. Effie was only allowed to stitch the 
long seams of these dresses; her taste was 
considered too fantastic to be consulted. Her 
special talent was for millinery. The girls 
who lived in the little manufacturing town in 
Fife soon discovered that Effie Angus could 
make two old ribbons and a crumpled flower 
look like a new bonnet; and the small sums 
thus earned would have made Effie very 
happy if they had not been taken away from 
her at once to swell the “ burial fund.” This 
phrase denoted two hoards, one for Hughina, 
one for Effie, which the elder sister had been 
carefully amassing for years. They represented 
the day-dreams and poetiy of her life. She 
knew that she had saved enough to bury 
herself in the best style four times over, and 
Effie thrice ; but the term “burial fund ” was 
a polite fiction, to conceal from Effie the fact 
that she was making a provision for her own 
old age and a dowry for her sister. Hughina 
would have considered it unseemly to mention 
the possibility of marriage to Effie, who looked 
upon the “burial fund” with the awe and 
simple belief of a child. 

Sometimes in discontented moments Effie 
had wild dreams and imaginings, plans of 
serving in a shop and seeing the world ; ©ne 
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of her friends had actually a situation in a 
small draper’s in Glasgow. But Hughina was 
wont to dispose of these visions very promptly. 

“Bide with your father as long as he will 
keep you, Euphemia, and be thankful you 
have a good home, for it is not many that 
would be troubled with you ; ” and Effie would 
meekly agree. 

But on this spring evening she was roused 
to open rebellion by the prospect of a 
most unusual dissipation. Mrs. McKibbin, a 
cherished friend and honoured customer of 
Hughina’s, had insisted on their joining an 
excursion party that was to spend the day 
at St. Andrews with mirth and jollity. Here 
was a “ploy” such as Effie had often heard 
of but had never taken part in. St. Andrews 
was more than an hour’s journey by train— 
that alone was an excitement—and they were 
to be a large and light-hearted party; and 
Alec Struthers would be there—Alec Struthers 
of Guthrie, the fine farm nine miles away, who 
was well to do and his own master, besides 
being young and good-looking. Effie sang 
gleefully as she went to and fro in the house, 
and was reproved by her sister for the folly 
of idle jesting. The suggestion that she had 
best take her knitting and do a “ grand piece 
of father’s stocken,” coming, going, and while 
she was there, had driven the song from 
her lips and the brightness from her face. 
How auld farrant and queer it would look 
for her to be knitting away at a long grey 
stocking while the other girls were daffing and 
thinking of nothing but fun. Alec Struthers 
would laugh, and Jeanie Grieg would toss 
her scornful head, with the grand new bonnet, 
and say something sharp and spiteful. 

“Indeed, Ina,” persisted Effie, “if you 
will let me go without it just the once, I’ll sit 
up and knit till I finish the foot this very 
night.” 

“ I was named Hughina after my father, 
Euphemia, as well you know, and I am not 
one that holds with your heathen contractions. 
It’s well, too, that one of my father’s daughters 
should mind her duty to him while the other 
lays her schemes to go gadding. Sit up to¬ 
night you will not! ” 

“Then I’ll be up in the morning; but I 
will not take my wires to the excursion.” 

Euphemia spoke with unwonted firmness, 
and her sister sighed, and knitted with osten¬ 
tatious swiftness and persistence. 

“Hughina,” said Effie, after a little pause, 
emboldened by her first triumph, “ I’m feared 
my black straw hat will look very shabby.” 

“ Wear your winter felt, as I mean to, or 
you’ll be colded.” 

Effie pretended not to hear. “You see, 
though it was new only last summer, I wore it 
just awfu’ hard, and the flowers are so tashed 
I don’t like to put it on my head.” 

“If your mind is set on vanities, I’ll beg 
you not to fling away good money,” said 
Hughina, laying down her knitting. “I’ll 
give you a bit ribbon that came off the last 
cap my poor mother ever wore. You’ll no get 
ribbon like that noo—it’s au’ silk.” 

“ But it’s as old as I am, and must be gey 
auld farrant,” muttered Effie. 

Hughina fetched the ribbon ; it was a little 
discoloured by age, but it was still a hard, full 
purple. 

. Effie pinched it up discontentedly. “ It 
would be an awfu’ like sight with my grey 
gown,” she said. 

“ Your grey gown ! Do you mean to put on 
your good grey gown to go threshing about by 
the sea in ? She’s daft ! ” 

“ Jeanie Grieg will be pulling faces if I go in 
my old serge.” 

“ ‘ He that will to Cupar mawn to Cupar.’ 
But it’s well that you have the money to spare 
for such-like wastrel work. I have not.” 

“ Hughina,” said Effie recklessly, “ I’ve 
made up my mind to it. I must have some of 


that new stu K—shiffon they call it—to put in 
my hat. Miss Balsellie had some in her shop- 
window yesterday. Oh, but it’s bonny! it’s 
as pink—and it’s all soft, and it’s quite wide, 
and it’s only iofd ! ” 

“ I wonder at you, Euphemia, I wonder at 
you, seeking to lavish money when you have 
good ribbon under your hand ! ” 

“I’m not proudful, but I do love a bit of 
pink,” said Effie, thinking how Alec Struthers 
had told her she was always “bonny in 
pink.” 

“ You’ve just got beyond me ; talc’ your ain 
way then, Euphemia Angus; gang your ain 
gait. Prank your head with shiffens and 
feathers, but never say I did not warn you ”— 
and with this gracious permission Effie was 
content. 

She was up very early next morning, not to 
finish the grey stocking, but to slip out and 
buy her chiffon. There was a small pile of 
silver locked away in the box that held the 
grey dress—5s. gd. —and as soon as it reached 
1 os. Hughina would demand it from her to 
add to the burial fund. It was her own 
money; but Effie felt like a thief as she took 
out half-a-crown and a sixpence. Hughina was 
kindling the kitchen fire, and did not hear her 
go out. She almost ran down the narrow 
street that led to Miss Balsellie’s, and hurried 
into the shop before all the shutters were 
down. There was the cheap chiffon, a beau¬ 
tiful colour; but she saw with professional 
keenness that the edge was badly woven, and 
would make it “ thriftless ” wear. 

“Oh, we’ve a better quality! ” said Miss 
Balsellie. “ There—with a beautiful silk edge, 
and only is. 3d. the yard! Now in London, 
you know, no lady considers herself well-dressed 
without a shoo of chiffon in her hat and a 
jishoo to match.” 

Effie’s eyes were full of admiring wonder. 
Miss Balsellie was kind enough to explain. 
“Ah! you don’t understand French. Well, 
a shoo is just a close rosette, like a wee bit of 
curly kail, and a Jishoo is what you would call 
a tie round the neck.” 

“ How much does it take to make one ? ” 
“Three yards for a real beauty; but two 
will make a quite nice one—a very becoming 
one.” 

“ I’ll take it—I’ll take two yards ; and will 
you give me enough to make a shoo for 6d. 
more ? ” 

Effie spoke quietly, but she was wildly 
excited. She was spending three whole shil¬ 
lings on vanities; but how pretty the pink 
chiffon would look with her grey gown, and 
perhaps Alec Struthers would think again that 
she was “ bonny in pink.” 

She sped home like a guilty thing, hiding 
the precious parcel behind her as she hurried 
to her own room. With deft trembling 
fingers she twisted up a pretty trimming for 
her hat, and fastened it on before Hughina’s 
querulous voice was heard asking if “ keeking 
at her own silly face would serve for breakfast 
instead of porridge.” 

Directly after breakfast Effie tied on her 
chiffon, fastening it with a little silver brooch, 
and was almost startled by the difference it 
made to the grey gown. The delicate rose 
colour suited her fair skin, and the excitement 
of its purchase still shone in her eyes and lit 
up her face. She had not courage enough to 
face Hughina; even the risk of crushing the 
dainty tie was better than the scolding her 
sister would give her. She put on a black 
waterproof, fastening it well up round her 
throat. If she could only conceal her great 
extravagance for an hour, Hughina would 
surely not scold her for it before all the people. 

“ That’s the most wiselike thing you’ve done 
for a long time—happing yourself up,” said 
Hughina, approvingly, as they set off; and 
Effie felt keenly conscious of hypocrisy. 

Mrs. McKibbin was waiting at the station, 


and Hughina went with her, while happy Effie 
found herself in a carriage full of young people, 
sitting next to Alec Struthers. 

Jeanie Grieg sat opposite; her hat was 
trimmed with red velvet, which looked wintry 
in the bright spring sunshine. 

Effie hastened to take off her waterproof, 
and enjoyed the pleasure, as unusual to her as 
it was delightful, of being the best-dressed 
girl present. Her eyes shone, she was lively 
and animated. Alec Struthers had never before 
thought her so blythe and bonny. Hughina 
was forgotten as Effie lived in her little hour 
of triumph. 

When they reached St. Andrews they all 
with one accord went towards the links—that 
long stretch of springy turf bounded on one 
side by the sands and the sea. Though it 
was early in the year there was a breath of 
spring in the breeze, and the old grey town 
was glorified by golden sunshine. No Italian 
sea could have been bluer than the stretch of 
weaves that broke in soft ripples far back on 
the shore. The tide was out, and the west 
sands showed all their firm yellow expanse 
along the fine sweep of St. Andrews Bay. 
Their ribbed surface was dappled by black 
and white birds—large crows and snowy gulls 
—whose sharp feet printed strange patterns 
as they hurried to and fro near the waves, 
seeking their meat from God. A few fisher¬ 
men, digging for sea-worms, moved heavily, 
their great boots sinking in the wet yielding 
sand. Further along, the bare ribs of a 
wTeck, half-buried in sand, stood like a sad 
monument to all the men who have been 
drowned in that bitter bay. Inland, the 
red coats of the golfers made pleasant flecks 
of colour on the green turf, and a skylark 
sang shrilly and sweetly. 

Jeanie Grieg found Alec and Effie very 
poor company, and hurried fonvard to join 
Flughina and Mrs. McKibbin. 

“Your sister’s very grand the clay,” she 
said to Hughina, who was flattered to find 
her arm familiarly taken by the heiress ; for 
Jeanie’s father had a good house and cows, 
and she was his only child. 

“ She’ll be well colded in that thin dress, 
and so I told her.” 

“ Oh, it’s no the dress I’m meaning,” ex¬ 
plained Jeanie. “ I have seen that times 
enough, I’m sure. It’s all that pink stuff 
she’s got on her.” 

Hughina turned sharply, and stopped to 
let the other couples pass her; last of all 
came Effie and Alec. The pink chiffon flut¬ 
tered gaily in the sea wind, and Effie’s cheeks 
were as pink as her chiffon. 

“ Come with me, Euphemia,” said her 
sister; “I want to speak to you.” 

“ What’s all the hurry ? ” said Alec. 

Effie was a little surprised, but not uneasy. 
In her joyful excitement she had quite for¬ 
gotten her great extravagance. She thought 
that Hughina had come to tell her that there 
was a thread on her back, or may-be that she 
had torn her dress. It was just Hughina’s 
way to be strange-like about everything. 
Alec Struthers walked away whistling. He 
was a little afraid of Hughina, and Effie saw, 
with a keen stab of pain, that Jeanie Grieg 
waited for him. Hughina took hold of Effie’s 
arm above the elbow, and led her, with long, 
slow steps, to the edge of the sand, where a 
bank sheltered them from all eyes. Effie grew 
frightened; the set of her sister’s thin lips 
meant a scolding. 

“ I think shame of you, Euphemia—I think 
shame of you,” began Hughina. “ I sorrow 
that ever you were sister of mine.” 

“ Hughina ! ” gasped poor Effie. 

“You’re fair foolish, if you’re not just bad. 
Look at this ! ” and a bony hand shook the 
chiffon contemptuously. “Look at the pink 
rags you’ve on you ? How much did you 
spend on that ? Tell me the truth.” 
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“It—it was is. 3d. the yard,” faltered 
Effie. 

“ One and threepence the yard, and you 
with enough of it to make a worry-craw! 
And the bit folly in your hat—did that come 
out of the same piece ? ” 

“ It was only 6d. more.” 

“ Only 6d. more! Ma certes, Euphemia 
Angus, it’s well to be you, with money to 
spend and spare l And you that I brought 
up and cared for syne the day you were a 
yammering bit scrattel, that wad justha’ died 
if you had na’ had me to do for you ! ” 

“ I’m sure I never meant to anger you, 
Hughina,” and Effie’s eyes began to fill with 
tears. 

“ Never meant to anger me! And you 
standing there dressed like a public laughing¬ 
stock ! Everyone can see that you have just 
poured out money like water, and what is it 
all for ? To catch that lang lad, that has too 
much good sense to look near you! You— 
why, you’d throw out with a spoon more 
than a man could bring in with a shovel. 
And I, who’ve worked and worked to bring 
you up decent and respectet, as your father’s 
daughter should be, to see you turn out a 
thriftless, fool-like body, and before everybody, 
too ! What will Mrs. McKibbin think of 
us ? And Jeanie Grieg, too ? They wi’ a 
house and cows, and she dressed as should be : 
and you, wi’ tags and flutters, looking par- 
fectly rideekulous. It’s just not respect¬ 
able ! ” 

When Hughina once began to scold it was 
very hard to stop her, and Effie did not try. 
She stood with her head turned away, and 
large tears dripped slowly down upon the 
unfortunate chiffon. If her sister had seen 
this she would have been softened, for Effie 
was not a “ crying girl;” but Hughina only 
saw a back that looked obstinate in its rigid 
straightness. With a parting reproof, Hughina 
shook the sand from her black skirts, and left 
Effie to repent alone. 

The instant she was out of sight Effie sank 
down, a sobbing little heap of misery, crouch¬ 
ing in a sand hollow. The reaction from her 
happiness and gratified vanity was terrible. 
They had all been laughing at her, and making 
game of her. Hughina had said she had made 
herself look “ parfectly rideekulous ; ” perhaps 
Jeanie Grieg and Alec Struthers were mock¬ 
ing her now. Her face was buried in her 
handkerchief; she did not hear a step that 
came quickly towards her. 

“ Are you hurt ? Are you ill ? Oh, Effie, 
what’s wrong wi’ ye ? ” 

It was Alec Struthers, looking sorely 
puzzled by finding the bright laughing girl 
of a few minutes ago sobbing her heart out 
alone. 

Effie sprang to her feet. “ Is Jeanie 
there ? ” she asked quickly. 

“ Jeanie ! What for would Jeanie Grieg be 
here ? If I could have got rid of her sooner, 
the havering body, I would have been back 
here before.” 

Effie thrust away her handkerchief, trying 
to ignore a tear on her cheek and another on 
her chin. “ Isn’t the sea grand ? ” she said, 
with a little catch in her breath. 

“ Effie, what for have you been crying ? ” 
asked the young farmer. 

He had always been careful to call her 
“ Miss Euphemia ” before. 

“ Oh, it’s just nothing,” and a sob threat¬ 
ened to come again because he spoke so 
kindly. 

Alec watched her for a minute ; she seemed 
very young and winsome in her trouble; her 
mouth pouted a little and her eyes were like 
those of a child who has been unjustly 
chidden. Spite of all her attempts to be 
sensible, another tear rolled down her round 
cheek as he looked at her. Alec’s “fine 
English” was swept away by a flood of 


feeling, and with it went all the prudential 
considerations that had led him to think that 
Jeanie Grieg’s prospective “house and cows” 
would make her a suitable wife for him. 

“ Effie, lassie, I canna bear to see you 
greeting. What has she been saying tae ye ? 
Tak’ no tent of whatever she says. She’s a 
good woman, but she has been a hard sister 
tae ye. Ye maun’na greet,” and he caught 
the plump hands that were trying to brush away 
tears. “ I luve ye, Effie—I’ve luved ye far 
langer than ever you ken. Dinna heed what 
she says, my bonny dearie. Come awa’ with 
me, and I would like to see the man or woman 
that would dare to flout at my wife.” 

Half an hour later, when the party retraced 
their steps to the piece of soft turf which they 
had chosen as a dining-room, Hughina was as¬ 
tonished to see that Effie, though still a little 
pale and red-eyed, had an unmistakable air 
of happiness, while the expression of tender¬ 
ness and victorious pride with which Alec 
Struthers watched her puzzled the elder 
sister. Jeanie Grieg understood all too well, 
and frowned sulkily. 

It was Alec who sat by Effie during the 
merry meal; it was Alec too who piloted 
Effie through the terrors of the secret passage 
when they explored the old castle; and 
Jeanie Grieg’s suspicion deepened to certainty. 
Hughina made several attempts to join her 
sister, but all were carefully thwarted by jovial 
Mr. McKibbin. 

“No—no, we canna’ hae you wi’ Effie. 
Twa ladies together is just wasteful. Besides, 
have you never heard tell that ‘Butter to 
butter’s no kitchen ? ’ ” 

“ Haud close to me,” Hughina managed to 
whisper sharply, as she preceded Effie up the 
steep dark stair that leads to the summit of 
the strange Square Tower of St. Regulus. 
But for once Effie was disobedient, and a 
stronger arm than her sister’s helped her to 
climb the worn stone steps. 

The day was a long one, but for Effie there 
was happiness in every minute, and she was 
too excited to be tired when, late in the 
evening, she followed Hughina into the house, 
her cheek still glowing with the memory of 
Alec’s good-night. 

The room was warm and pleasant; Effie’s 
grey cat crooned her contented little refrain, 
“ Three threads and a thrum,” and old George 
Angus sat nodding near the fire. 

“ So you are back at last,” he said. “It’s 
a fine time o’ night to be gadding.” 

“ I’ni sure I’ve had enough to make me 
wish we had never gone at all! ” snapped 
Hughina, as she pulled off her jacket. “If 
ever I had dreamt how Euphemia there would 
have behaved, I’d have-” 

“Dinna heed her, father,” broke in Effie 
excitedly. “I will be a burden on you no 
longer. What do you think happened the 
day ? Alec Struthers wants to marry me. I 
tauld him I had no tocher, and he said he did 
na mind for money—it was just me myself he 
wanted. And he’s coming to speak you the 
mom. We’ll be marriet before the liavist-time, 
and when once I’m at Guthrie, Hughina, it’s 
little you will ever be troubled with the smht 
of me!” 

Here Effie’s defiance broke down, and she 
ran sobbing out of the room. 

“Eh, that’s a grand prospect for the 
bairn ! ” said her father. 

“ Mrs. Struthers o’ Guthrie ! ” said Hughina 
solemnly. 

They said no more; but these two sentences 
expressed their pride, astonishment, and de¬ 
light. Their Euphemia had won the best-to- 
do man in the neighbourhood, and he was a 
well-thought-of, steady young fellow too. Old 
Angus was heartily relieved, for his youngest 
daughter’s bright youth had caused him much 
silent anxiety. Hugliina’s triumph was slightly 
mingled with regret; maybe she had spoken a 


thought too harshly to Euphemia. But her 
sense of duty had always made her a watchful 
dragon over her pretty sister, and the fear that 
Alec was trifling with her had winged her 
reproaches anent the chiffon. 

When the future Mrs. Struthers o’ Guthrie 
came timidly back, wearing an old dark dress, 
her father nodded kindly at her, and Hugliina’s 
voice was gentle as she said, “Here are these 
brose to you—tak’ them before they get cold.” 

After supper Effie waited with nervous 
anxiety for the big Bible to be brought out ; 
she knew that during the evening prayer she 
should hear her father’s opinion of her great 
news. Old Angus, though painfully reserved 
to his daughters in ordinary speech, was ac¬ 
customed to freely express all his hopes and 
fears for them in the extempore prayer that 
each evening followed the reading of a chapter 
from the Bible. To do otherwise would have 
seemed to him placing the creature before the 
Creator. 

That evening Effie’s fair head bent lower and 
lower as her father, using words that were so 
familiar to him he hardly realised they were 
not his own, prayed that in the time to come 
the heart of her husband might safely trust in 
her, that she might look well to the ways of 
her household, stretching out her hands to the 
poor, and doing good, and not evil, all the days 
of her life. 

The prayer grew more fervent at its close, 
and old Angus drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes as he stood up. Then he 
turned to his daughter, saying, in his most 
workaday voice, “ Hughina, there’s a two- 
three bundle carrots on the back green, just 
by the door ; gi’ them a gude sprinkling before 
you go to your bed.” 

Hughina was winding the broad white¬ 
faced clock on the turn of the stairs when 
Effie crept up to her. “I want to tell you,” 
she said timidly, “ that I’ve straightened out 
my bonnydies, and a’ the pink stuff' is just as 
good as ever it was. I was thinking, Hughina, 

I could mak’ it into a wee bonnet, and it 
would do for me to be marriet in just fine.” 

“Hoots, toots!” said Hughina, smiling. 

“ We’ll aiblins do better for you than that. 
There’s a grand family tomb appertaining to 
Guthrie in the burial-ground, and Alec 
Struthers’ wife will have no need to fash her¬ 
self about her burying. So you’ll get your 
burial fund all at your own disposal, Euphemia, 
and I hope you’ll spend it wi’ discretion.” 

“Oh, Ina! ” cried Effie, suddenly rich 
beyond her wildest dreams. 

“ I’m no that sure if my father will be able 
to do anything for you,” continued Hughina, 
shutting the clock-case sharply. “We’ve 
been a bonny expense to him all these years, 
so you must just make the burial fund go as 
far as you can stretch it.” 

Effie threw her arms round her sister’s neck, 
and kissed her thin cheek. “ Oh, Ina, there 
are not mony sisters like you ! You’ve been 
as good as my ain mither to me, and I’ve been 
a sad worry to you, I know; but I never 
meant and I didna think-” 

“ You’ve just fair feenished,” said Hughina, 
patting Effie’s shoulder with the clock key. 

“ Get to your bed, lassie—hark ! she’s chappin’ 
eleven ”—as the shrill strokes of the white¬ 
faced clock rang out. “ Get to your bed. I 
dinna want you to be the colour of a clout 
the mom, and I shall have fine work to get 
you up.” 

* * * * 

Jeanie Grieg says that Mrs. Struthers o’ 
Guthrie is always “most kenspeclde ” inker 
dress, and the way that she never wears any¬ 
thing on her head that hasn’t a bit of pink in 
it is just absurd. Effie could not phrase the 
reason for this preference ; but since the day of 
the “excursion,” pink has been to her the 
symbol of love and happiness. 

Alice Macdonald. 
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A 


NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION; 

OR, 

THE CHILD: WHAT WILL SHE BECOME? 


J. —THE RAW MATERIAL. 

placing before tlie 
readers of these 
pages an account of 
a new method of 
education, I will try 
to do my utmost 
within the limits of 
five papers, on the 
one hand, to avoid 
boring my fair 
audience, and on the 



other, to set the subject fully and clearly forth. 
This paper will treat of the“ Raw Material,” 
or the child’s brain, on which the method is 
to be tried; the next two papers will present 
the method generally under the. title of the 
<i Formation of Character” ; while the fourth 
and fifth will treat of the special developments 
of the method in the establishment of the 
“ House of Education” and the “Parents’ 
Review School.” 

At present, as is well known, education— 
understanding by this word the training of 
character—has not been reduced to a science. 
In book-education there is method enough ; 
and although many may still be left in doubt 
as to the relative value of certain studies, such 
as Latin, Greek, and mathematics, to a school¬ 
girl, there are abundant well-known and de¬ 
veloped schemes of education suited to different 
ages and various careers. 

"it is only when we give the word education 
its true meaning, and understand it to cover all 
that “leading-out” of a child’s nature to form 
a fixed character, and not only that “ cramming- 
in ” of knowledge, to which the word is generally 
limited, that we find that apart from school-fife, 
and as far as the formation of the child’s moral 
character is concerned, all is more or less in a 
state of chaos. Moreover, although thousands 
of women are freshly called every year to under¬ 
take this tremendous task of child-culture, no 
one of them ever dreams of fitting herself for 
it, all being conducted in the time-honoured 
haphazard fashion that is slipped into anyhow. 

Hear what Herbert Spenser says on this 
head: “The training of children, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, is dreadfully defective. 
And in great measure it is so, because parents 
are devoid of that knowledge by which this 
training can alone be rightly guided. What 
is to be expected when one of the most intricate 
of problems is undertaken by those who have 
given scarcely a thought to the principle on 
which its solution depends ? For shoe-mak¬ 
ing or house-building, for the management of 
a ship or locomotive engine, a long apprentice¬ 
ship is needful. Is it, then, that the unfolding 
of a human being in body and mind is so com¬ 
paratively simple a process, that anyone may 
superintend and regulate it with no prepara¬ 
tion whatever ? Is it not madness to make no 
provision for such a task ? Better sacrifice ac¬ 
complishments than omit this all-essential in¬ 
struction. Here are the indisputable facts : 
that the development of children in mind and 
body follows certain laws; that unless these 
laws are in some degree conformed to by 
parents, death is inevitable; that unless they 
are in a great degree conformed to, then must 
result serious physical and mental defects ; and 
that only when they are completely conformed 
to can a perfect maturity be reached. Judge, 
then, whether all who may one day be parents 
should not strive, with some anxiety, to learn 
what these laws are.” 

Although, however, such a knowledge is so 
essential, it is.almost impossible to find any¬ 
one who possesses it, and rare enough to find 


one who has ever given it a thought. And 
yet, to quote from the report of Parents’ 
National Educational Union for 1892 :—“No 
other part of the world’s work is of such 
supreme difficulty, delicacy, and importance 
as that of parents in the right bringing up of 
their children. The supreme obligation of the 
present generation—that of passing forward a 
generation better than ourselves—rests with 
parents. And yet parents, with the responsi¬ 
bility of the world’s future resting upon them, 
are left to do their work, each father and 
mother alone, rarely getting so much as a 
word of sympathy, counsel, or encouragement. 
All other bodies of workers, whether of hand 
or brain, enjoy the help and profit of method 
and association. But parents are outside of all 
this. They who must do the most vital part 
of the world’s work, compare at a disadvantage 
with all other skilled workers, whether of hand 
or brain.” 

Until the dawn of this new method of which 
we speak, there were no schools, classes, or 
lectures for parents, or those of an age. to 
become parents ; no register of the discoveries, 
physical or psychological, in child-nature, 
which should make education a fight task; 
no record of the experience of wise parents. 
Every young mother, however earnest in 
purpose, must, apart from method, begin at 
the beginning to work out for herself the 
problem of education, with no more than often 
misleading tradition for her guidance. No 
doubt the home is a sanctuary, where prying 
and intermeddling from without would be in¬ 
tolerable ; and without doubt the practices of 
each home are sacred matters to each family. 
But the principles of early training are another 
matter; and there is no more helpful work 
than the making of these known. The time 
for this has now arrived, and hence in these 
articles an attempt is made to indicate some 
which, it is hoped, will be found of practical 
use. 

When one thinks how few women there are, 
in spite of Girton and our higher culture, who 
are not called upon, some time in fife, to have 
the care of children, one cannot but observe 
with surprise what interest they display in all 
subjects but this. 

I have seen a couple of hundred young ladies 
at a time most zealously engaged for hours 
in bandaging one another’s arms and legs 
in the hope that some day they might be called 
to a case of fractured limb; and yet, useful 
though such knowledge may be, probably not 
one in a hundred would ever have to put it into 
practice ; while, on the other hand, it is certain 
that nearly every one of the two hundred would, 
at some period of her fife, have something to 
do with the care of children. 

This, however, is all going to be changed, and 
the time is coming when no number of the 
Girl’s Own Paper, or similar journal for 
women, will be considered complete without at 
least one good paper on this dawning science. 
There is a feeling abroad now that it does not 
do to bring up children casually ; and there 
are certain natural laws—better named Divine 
laws — which must be obeyed in order to 
produce human beings at their best in body, 
mind, moral nature, and spiritual power. For 
people are beginning to perceive how lament¬ 
able and disastrous are the mistakes arising 
from defective training. Most of us are aware 
of some infirmity of flesh or spirit—a lifelong 
stumbling-block, which might have been easily 
cured in our childhood. It is not too much to 
say that, with the fight of advancing science, 
many of the infirmities that beset us, whether 


of heart, intellect, or temper, will be seen to 
be the results of defective education. The 
Reign of Law is about to be extended into 
the nursery and the home circle, to exercise 
its beneficial influence in the moulding and 
formation of character. 

Let none say that want of care is after all 
the best care, and that those characters are 
best who are left wild to nature. Such is 
not the case in any other section of the organic 
world ; and why should it be so with men ? 

Is a hedge-rose to be compared with the pro¬ 
duct of Pauli’s nurseries. Is the wild horse, 
or cattle, or dog to be compared with the 
products of breeding and civilisation ? Why, 
then, should man alone reach his highest 
development untrained ? As a matter of fact 
he does not, and it is only the failures that 
arise from false training in cast-iron systems, 
that render such an idea possible. 

The science of child-culture has no systems, 
and consists entirely of principles and methods, 
all more or less elastic in their application. 
Child-culture, to be perfect, must not be 
physical only, as with savages ; nor intellectual 
only, as often on the Continent; nor physical 
and intellectual only, as largely in England, 
but must comprehend all three natures, and be 
physical, intellectual, and psychical. It is 
with this latter branch that these papers are 
chiefly concerned. 

In studying the formation of character or 
the training of mind, it becomes more and 
more clear how it rests upon a basis largely 
physical; for although we would be the last to 
confound mind and matter, or to assert that 
mind is a mere product or formation of the 
brain, still we clearly see that every mental 
action produces in the brain a corresponding 
physical effect and change. It is necessary, 
therefore, that in briefly studying the formation 
of character we should first of all understand 
one or two leading points in brain-anatomy. 

Brains—where they exist—consist of an intri¬ 
cate mass of cells, and fibres or nerve-threads. 
The cells are small microscopic bodies, where 
the force and nutrition is stored that is con¬ 
veyed along the threads or wires that branch 
out from them in every direction. 

Roughly speaking, a brain subserves three 
purposes, and may thus be divided into three 
parts. The lowest part, next above the spinal 
cord, controls all the passive functions of life 
or of the body, such as circulation, respiration, 
digestion, etc. ; the next part, in the central 
district, is the seat of the functions of active 
life—that is, of the soul , or animal fife ; while 
the whole of the surface of the brain is the 
organ that responds to the spirit fife, or the 
intellectual and moral impulses of man. The 
three divisions, therefore, from above down¬ 
wards, are successively connected with spirit 
fife, soul or animal fife, and body fife. 

On the highest centres the mind is believed 
to act as fight acts on the eye, or sound on 
the ear, so that we call the brain the organ of 
the mind in that it receives from the mincl those 
impressions that result in physical changes 
carried along the cells and wires. 

Impressions on the brain are not, however, 
received alone from the mind above, but from 
the body below, from which they enter the 
brain through the spinal cord, reaching the 
lowest segment first. Here they stop, if con¬ 
nected with the passive needs of the body only, 
and an appropriate answer is reflected back, as 
in breathing. Should the impulse be of a 
different order—say resulting from a slight 
pressure of the hand—it will travel up to the 
middle district, and thence an impulse may be 
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reflected (even when unconscious, as in sleep), 
to draw the hand away; while if the impulse 
received requires the consideration of the mind, 
it travels on to the upper region, and is there 
perceived, and the answer required is sent 
intelligently. 

The brain tissue grows very fast. In a child 
of three it is already six-sevenths of its full 
size ; at twelve it is nine-tenths ; and at fourteen 
the full size is reached. The functions of the 
brain are, however, only slowly developed. 
Education is of course the special power by 
which this is effected. At present, however, 
we will only consider the forces that naturally 
subserve this purpose through the body below, 
and through the mind from above, and go on 
till thirty or longer. 

As far as the infant’s mind is concerned, it 
does not appear at first to have much power 
of using the brain ; there is at first very little 
trace of thought or will in the child, who, 
when born, can actually neither see, hear, nor 
smell. The organs of sight, hearing, etc., are 
all perfect, but the centres in the brain, where 


body below. The first is by the production 
of nerve-currents of sensation and motion. 
Supposing the sole of the foot is very lightly 
touched, an impression is conveyed by the 
nerve-threads from it to the spinal cord and 
brain too slight to be'noticed by the mind. 
A little stronger touch is just noticed ; one 
stronger still excites a sensation perceived by 
the mind as pleasurable. If stronger or long 
continued, this may be succeeded by an im¬ 
pulse to withdraw the foot. If the foot is 
touched more severely, so as to be hurt, an 
unpleasant sensation, recognised as pain by 
the mind, is perceived, and the actions result¬ 
ing may be a few words of remonstrance, or a 
shriek, or a shriek and tears, or a shriek, tears, 
and movement of leg, or a shriek, tears, move¬ 
ment of leg, and a blow or several blows—in 
short, any part of the body may be moved. 
Thus, a pin pricking an infant is a frequent 
cause of convulsions. All these movements 
represent wider and wider circles of brain action 
caused by nerve-currents taking increasing 
circuits. 


DIAGRAM OF 





the mind receives the impressions conveyed 
from the eye and ear, are unformed. All 
its various movements, cries, etc., are at first 
the result of impressions received through the 
body rather than through the mind. The 
growth of brain function depends largely upon 
the movements of the body, and especially 
upon movements against resistance—or, in 
other words, physical work. If the infant 
kicks or pushes against a resisting force, it 
helps the brain more than merely kicking in 
the air. Later, a sustained effort of an intelli¬ 
gent nature, as in any skilled labour, helps brain 
growth very much. The brain requires, how¬ 
ever, more than exercise; it requires food. 
The food of the brain tissue is a continual 
supply of good fresh blood ; and, as an illus¬ 
tration how power of action depends upon the 
amount of food, we may notice that in the 
upper region, on which the mind is constantly 
acting, there is five times the amount of blood 
as elsewhere. 

Let us now consider the two great natural 
processes of brain development through the 


The second process is the formation of 
connecting links in the brain between groups 
of cells constantly associated in the same ac¬ 
tions or thoughts ; for instance, the uncon¬ 
scious opening of the mouth as the hand 
(with food) is raised to it; the movement in 
walking of the right arm and left leg, and 
vice^ versa. Previous actions give associations 
of ideas. Look at a lump of sugar. To an 
infant, at first sight it is a white body, and 
nothing more. To you, by associated groups 
of cells the sight of it reminds you of its taste, 
its feeling, its sound when crunched, etc. 
Pathways thus formed between groups of cells 
concerned give connected ideas or actions. 
Just as in the African forest well-trodden 
ways connect the neighbouring villages, along 
which it is easy to travel—though without 
these the forest is impassable—so by actions, 
repeated sufficiently often, connecting threads 
or nerve-paths are formed in the child’s brain, 
along which currents naturally and easily 
travel. As seen in the illustrations, an in¬ 
fant’s brain contains but few of these con¬ 


necting tracks, whereas in an adult brain they 
are innumerable. Any two groups of cells may 
be thus anatomically connected, if associated 
sufficiently often in thought or action; and 
whenever associated, a nerve-current travels 
more easily along the connecting link than in 
any other direction. The enormous import¬ 
ance of this physiological fact will be seen in 
the next paper. 

Again, a brain is not only developed by sen¬ 
sory impulses from any part of the body below, 
as well as from the eye and ear ; but also by 
impulses arising from the mind above, and 
called ideas. These, however, are generally 
conveyed to the brain through the eye and 
ear, by reading and hearing the ideas of other 
people, rather than by the independent action 
of one’s own mind. Now, ideal impressions 
are never so vivid or strong as sensory im¬ 
pressions. If you look at a house and think of 
a field, the former will be the more vivid image 
in your brain. If you shut your eyes and think 
of a field, the impression becomes stronger. 
If, while thinking of a field, you perceive the 
smell of hay, it is stronger still. If, in addition, 
you hear the lowing of cattle, it is still stronger, 
though never quite as strong as if you actually 
see it. Hence the great value of the training 
of outdoor life, by means of which all Nature 
is stamped upon a child’s brain through its 
own senses. When a child is out of doors, 
its brain should not be occupied by suggested 
ideas, as when a story is told or read to it; 
but Nature herself should entertain the child, 
the parent’s task being to teach the child to 
observe, to describe, and, above all, to rever¬ 
ence what it sees. It is not necessary, how¬ 
ever, to begin the teaching of natural science 
early. Better defer it until the above three 
faculties are well developed. 

Finally, these brain actions begin very soon 
in life. I have before me now a most inte¬ 
resting account of a child one year old, from 
which I will give one or two extracts :— 

Sight. —He first recognised his father at 
ten and a half months old ; at nine months he 
would smile at a blue vase, but at no other; 
since four and a half months he has smiled at 
his reflection in the glass. 

Hearing. —He turns to the clock when it 
strikes, and delights in making a noise with 
the poker on the floor. 

Touch. —He wants to touch everything care¬ 
fully with his forefinger, then takes firm hold, 
and, lastly, throws the thing to the ground. 
He prefers hard to soft, and smooth to rough. 

Taste. —At a month he had his first dose of 
castor oil, and wanted more ; at seven and a 
half months he liked cod-liver old. He still 
likes soup, and not jam, and prefers cake to 
bread. 

Smell.— He begins to sniff and screw up 
his nose at flowers, and has given up putting 
them in his mouth. 

Grasping Object. —At seven months he put 
out his hands to grasp objects at any distance, 
but now only those within reach. At nine 
and a half months he took great pains in 
picking up small crumbs. 

Sit and Stand.— At seventeen days he first 
lifted his head, and turned from the side to 
back. At eight months he could sit up bv 
himself. 

Imitation of Sound. —At eleven months he 
imitated his grandmother coughing, and much 
enjoyed repeating it when asked to do so. 

Other Actions. —His first tear was wrung 
out of him at forty-eight days by the agonies 
of being photographed, and it was long before 
another was seen. He first smiled on the 
seventy-fifth day. At one hundred and 
twenty days he clearly recognised his nurse. 
Kissing does not give him much pleasure ; at 
ten months, when asked to kiss, he would put 
his forehead against a person’s face. Affec¬ 
tion he expresses by gently laying his hand 
upon the face ; wilfulness, by suddenly straight- 
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ening his limbs. He understands a few words, 
and can make them in four expressive sounds. 
He examines his legs with wonder, but does 
not bite his own hand, nor hold out a biscuit 
to his feet. 

These few instances show the rapid develop¬ 
ment of centres and connections in the infant’s 
brain, and serve to impress the fact that the 
main work in the formation of character is all 
over before ten years of age. 

The brain is continually being exercised also 
by what is called unconscious cerebration ; that 
is to say, nerve-currents of thought and sensa¬ 
tion travel about it too feeble to be noticed. 

Close attention is a natural brain-educator. 
It produces more violent action of the brain at 
the time, which is thus sooner exhausted; but 
the result is more permanent, and on it largely a 
good memory depends. 

Accuracy is another important factor in 
brain development, in order that the habits 
of thought or sensation may be connected with 
right and true associations. 

Besides the development due to ordinary 
growth, coupled with food and exercise, the 
brain is specially developed by ordinary school 
education in various ways. 

In Weight. —The average weight of the 
Scotch brain is two ounces more than the 
English brain, which is attributed, not with¬ 
out reason, to the longer time that good 
general education has been established north 
of the Tweed. 

In Quality and Complexity. —No two brains 
are alike, and no brain can be developed 
beyond certain limits; but all brains can be 
immensely improved by education, and stored 
with associations, which form memory. By 
increasing the blood supply, such education 
tends to improve the quality of brain-tissue. 
The increased quantity of blood in the brain is 
best shown by the Mosso balance, in which a 
person lies on a table accurately poised on its 
centre. If the brain is then set to work, read¬ 
ing or calculating, the increase of blood in the 
brain causes the head to descend and the feet 
to rise in the air. 

Function. —This is increased by use in speed 
and power. An educated person responds to 
suggestions and answers a question much more 
rapidly than a boor. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PARER. 

Inhibitory Centres. —The development of 
these, giving the power of self-control, is more 
largely due to general training than to school 
education, and is of great value. The baby 
has none, and acts on every impulse. They 
are formed by parental training, the general 
discipline of school life, and of life in general 
afterwards. A well-known example is the 
ease with which people can restrain a cough 
in church, repress a yawn or restrain a smile. 
Self-control is one of the best marks of good 
breeding. 

Useful, however, though direct school edu¬ 
cation may thus be in developing the brain, if 
pushed too far, as it often is, its good is turned 
to evil. The amount of blood brought to the 
brain becomes excessive, and causes congestion, 
headache, and even brain-fever. Water on the 
brain nearly always occurs between five and 
twenty-five, or during the period of school-life. 
High pressure or competitive examinations 
are specially likely to cause brain trouble, 
which occurs most frequently in nervous and con¬ 
scientious children, the idle and careless being 
self-protected. Brain pressure after illness is 
also very dangerous. The brain power cannot, 
in children, be sustained at an equal level even 
for an hour. Statistics show that by far the 
larger number of sums are worked wrong, and 
other mistakes made, in the last part of an hour’s 
lesson; hence, it was strongly recommended in 
the last International Hygienic Congress that 
no lessons be given for more than forty-five 
minutes at a time. 

One more point, and one only, of the utmost 
importance, remains to be considered in review¬ 
ing the ground which has to be cultivated by 
the new method of education, and that is, 
heredity. If you have a plot of ground and 
leave it quite alone, you will nevertheless soon 
have an abundant crop—of weeds ; and even if 
you sow seeds and cultivate it, one of your 
chief difficulties is to prevent the luxuriant 
growth of what you never sowed at all, and 
do not want. A child is not exactly like 
this, for the character or mental disposition 
gets more than worthless plants from heredity, 
which sows in the human brain the finest 
flowers as well as the coarsest weeds. The 
great point to grasp is, that the chief business 
of the parent is the cultivation of what is 


So many of the good old-fashioned remedies 
for the ills and accidents of daily life are now 
forgotten or neglected, that I feel I should be 
doing some good in my old age if I made 
known a few of those which I have used 
during my long life with good results. 

The ignorance of people as to what is to be 
done on the occasion of accidents was so 
forcibly brought to my mind the other day by 
something which occurred close to me, that I 
thought it would be wrong to delay telling 
what I know, and what I should do on like 
occasions; so I came to our good Editor to 
beg for a little comer from time to time, where 
I may insert my old-fashioned remedies for the 
mitigation of suffering, and warding off decay. 

To begin with the accident. A little baby 
of a year old was fastened into its chair and 
placed before the fire to keep it warm while 
the mother went upstairs to make the beds. 
She heard baby cry, and on running down 
found it enveloped in flames; a cinder had 
flown out and set fire to the nightgown. The 
mother, in her fright, poured a jug of cold 
water over the baby, thereby giving a second 
shock to its system. 

What I should have done would have been 
to snatch up a table-cover, a quilt, a piece of 
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carpet, or a woollen skirt, and wrap the baby 
closely round until the doctor came. Then 
the child, although very much burnt, might 
have recovered under the skilful treatment it 
received ; as it was, the cold water took away 
all chance of saving its life, and it died in 
a few hours. 


In these days of mental strain and midnight 
study, the eyes suffer more than any members 
of our body, and I have seen girls sitting with 
wet cloths over them to allay the pain. This 
does but little good, and often brings on a 
severe cold in the head. 

The following has never failed in giving 
relief to overworked or weak eyes, or to eyes in 
which lime has been thrown. 

Fill a bottle with one-third fresh raspberry 
leaves, one-third fennel, and one-third parsley. 
Pick them quite small with the fingers, and 
mix them well before putting them into the 
bottle, and leave space to pour in brandy. 

After a week or ten days it is ready for use, 
then with a small sponge wash the eyes ; it 
will make them smart, but the relief after is 
very great. The bottle may be filled up two 
or three times with brandy without renewing 
the leaves. 


already sown by heredity, rather than to plant 
fresh seeds. 

Heredity pervades all nature; it is equally 
strongly marked physically, mentally, and 
morally. A child is simply the product of 
generations multiplied into each other—a 
duodecimo encyclopaedia of its ancestry. A 
family of twelve children, however, having 
precisely the same ancestry, may nevertheless 
combine the features and qualities of these iu 
such endless variety, that no two of them are 
in the least alike. Fortunately fbr education, 
what is inherited is not vice or virtue or 
disease, but simply tendencies to these, which 
may nearly always be successfully overcome. 

Consider for one moment the force of 
heredity as seen in the most ancient ancestry 
in the world-—the Jewish. Observe how 
strongly in the pure-bred race, physical, 
mental, and moral characteristics are marked. 
The very features, the tendency to cancer, 
the freedom from consumption, the absence 
of teetotallers or drunkards, the aptitude for 
commerce and bargaining, the love of children, 
are all easily discovered. 

If we wish, therefore, to understand, the 
quality of what we have called “ the raw 
material,” we must well study the child’s 
heredity, as giving a key to its natural 
character, and an indication as to its weak 
and strong points, and the lines on which the 
new method should be applied. 

A wise gardener studies well the quality 
and capabilities of his soil before he decides 
on what to plant; and his success really de¬ 
pends on his selecting such plants as his soil is 
adapted for, and not attempting impossibilities. 
Above all, them the surest basis for success 
in child-culture is, a careful study of the open¬ 
ing character in the light of heredity, the 
certainty that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that nothing is seen in a child (apart 
from education) that has not been implanted 
by its ancestors. 

Foundation-laying is always somewhat dry 
work, and we must apologise to those who 
have read so far for the technical nature of our 
remarks, which have been largely unavoidable. 
In our next article we hope to build a some¬ 
what interesting superstructure upon the 
foundation here laid. 


Where there is a family of children, cuts, 
wounds, and bruises are of everyday occur¬ 
rence, and a safe and efficient remedy should 
be always at hand. Those who know the 
value of the following simple remedy are never 
without it. 

Take the white petals of the Lilium 
candidum, or, as it is commonly called, St. 
Joseph's lily , and put them in a bottle with 
brandy. Do not take an injured petal, and be 
quite sure that those used are fresh. 

Take out a leaf or two and place on a linen 
rag, and put over the wound or cut, and soak 
the linen in some of the liquid. Fill up the 
bottle from time to time with brandy. 


Of all the various parts of the body, the teeth 
give the most pain, and resent most of all any 
neglect. They do a great deal of work, and 
demand daily cleansing and caring for; and 
where these are omitted, restless days and 
sleepless nights are sure to come as a punish¬ 
ment. Through ignorance, people often use 
hurtful things to clean the teeth, and the result 
is as bad as neglect. 

The powder for cleaning the teeth which I 
am giving you here is of the very best kind, 
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both for cleansing and preserving them. I 
have friends living, over seventy years of age, 
who have used it all their lives, and I should 
like you to see their teeth ; they are in good 
condition, of good colour, and these old 
people have never required false teeth. 

Buy the materials of a good chemist, and 
mix them yourselves :—A quarter of an ounce 
of powdered charcoal; a quarter of an ounce 
of myrrh; a quarter of an ounce of orris root; 
half an ounce of Armenian bole. This quantity 
will last some time, and serve a whole family ; 
keep it in a well-corked bottle, and put out a 
little for use in a box. It will keep the teeth 
in splendid order. _ 


One of the ills of life, especially in the fruit 
season, or when one is travelling in countries 
where sanitary conditions are not regarded, 
is diarrhoea , and it is one that requires speedy 
attention ; but maybe you are far from a doctor, 
or you may be travelling in out-of-the-way 
places, and quite ignorant as to what is the 
right remedy to apply. 

I have seen people fly to hot spirit-and- 
water, hoping and believing that it would be 
effectual. I have seen very poor people give 
their last threepence for brandy in the same 
hope ; but I can tell you of a remedy at once 
easy, safe, and effectual. 

Very few households are without arrowroot. 
Just take a teaspoonful dry on the tongue 


and swallow it ; repeat it every hour till the 
diarrhoea is gone. 

Often thirst accompanies this form of illness ; 
in this case boil two tablespoonfuls of rice in a 
pint of water until tender; strain through a 
piece of muslin, and drink the liquid when 
cold. 

We always take a little arrowroot with us 
when we travel, and many a time it has saved 
us both pain and expense. 


1 oothache is so miserable a pain that one 
makes use of every expedient to get rid of it. 
Some hold brandy or whiskey in the mouth, 
others creosote or cold water; but a remedy 
I have rarely seen fail is very simple, and the 
materials generally at hand. 

Take a piece of alum as large as an egg 
and put it into a saucepan—an earthenware 
one is best—with a pint of milk. 'When boil¬ 
ing, pour a little out into a cup and hold it in 
your mouth as hot as you can, and repeat this 
until relief comes. It is not nice, but it never 
fails to remove the toothache , which is the 
great thing after all. 

In cases of sore throat, it is well to know 
what to do while waiting for a doctor; it takes 
away much of the sorrow if you can do some¬ 
thing to relieve instead of sitting down with 
folded hands. 


The following has been used with success 
ever since I was a child, only the character of 
the spirit used now is different. 

Get a piece of flannel—one fold is enough— 
soak it in whiskey or in genuine Eau de 
Cologne, and cover it well with yellow soap, 
and put it round the throat; over this put a 
piece of oil-silk, or, for lack of that, a silk 
handkerchief. 


A day or two ago I was called into the 
kitchen by the frightened cook, who had put 
a basinful of fat into a very hot oven, and 
forgot it. 

Ihe basin broke, and the fat, finding itself 
free, set fire to the oven and the whole stove. 
My first impression was that nothing could be 
done ; the heat and the flames were enough to 
frighten the most courageous of our household. 
Suddenly I remembered that in my childhood 
sand had been effectual in quenching and sub¬ 
duing a village fire; and I at once asked for 
some common or even silver sand, which is, I 
think, kept in every home. I approached the 
fire as nearly as I could, and threw trayful after 
trayful of sand into it; and I was cleli'ghted to 
find that it gradually reduced both heat and 
flame, till at length all danger was over. It is 
good to know that the common things of life 
are, in emergencies, of the utmost value, and 
of more service to us than even silver or gold. 

Grannie. 
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MUSIC. 

Would-be Songstress and Edith Daisy.— Begin¬ 
ning your lessons in singing with a good master 
capable of deciding the compass and the quality of 
your voice at the age of sixteen, you could sing 
sufficiently well to please those you meet in society 
when between eighteen and nineteen ; but not “ a 
good compass” nor “working hard” over your 
practising will suffice to make j^ou “a good 
singer ” ; a third requisite is essential—much feeling 
and power of expression. This is worth far more 
than the greatest proficiency in musical gym¬ 
nastics. 

D. B.—You might write to Miss McLandsborough, 
Lindum Terrace, Manningham, Bradford, York¬ 
shire, respecting her Musical Society, and to Miss 
Blunt, 15, Wiltshire Road, Brixton, S.E., respect¬ 
ing her Half-Hour Regular Practising Society. 
As these little girls’ clubs often change hands or 
addresses, or even break up altogether, it is im¬ 
possible for us to do more than give our corre¬ 
spondents the addresses of two or more to select 
from, and give a chance of success should one of 
them prove a failure. For a reading societ) r , ad¬ 
dress Miss Young, The Grove, Hollington, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, and Miss G. Gabb, 18, 
Wellington Square, Hastings, Sussex. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E. P. D.—November 19th, 1868, was a Thursday; 
and May nth, 1870, was a Wednesday. 

Violet. —1. Nil Desperandum is a Latin motto, and 
means “ Never despair.”—2. Meddling with fire, 
especially about anything so inflammable as the 
hair, must necessarily be dangerous. Never have 
it done excepting by a good hairdresser. 

A. J. H.—The Princess Henry of Pless is Miss 
Cornwallis-West. 

F. D. —Every rule in good breeding under every cir¬ 
cumstance, as well as etiquette for the upper ranks 
of society, j-ou will find in a long series of articles 
in the “ G. O. P.,” chiefly in vols. ii., iii., iv., 
and v. 

Connie. —Ask for your parents’ counsel, and be 
guided by them. They are your natural guardians 
and guides. 

Ruth.— 1. Archangel is, proper ]y, Archangclsk, and 
was founded in 1584, being named after a monastery 
dedicated to the Archangel Michael. For many 
(*.<?., 120) years it was the only port of Russia, and 
is at present the principal entrepot for Siberia. Its 
chief articles of commerce arc furs, train-oil, 
caviare, timber, iron, and wax. It is the see of an 
Archbishop, and contains a population of about 
20,000 persons.—2. It is not necessary to possess a 
greenhouse for the keeping of maidenhair fern. 
Place it in a warm south window out of a draught. 
It is a delicate plant, and needs much water. Some 
say the pot should stand in water. 


Marion R.H. A.—1. The notices of wills to be seen in 
newspapers are put in by the writers and agents of 
those papers, who, by paying one shilling, can sec 
the originals or copies in Somerset House.—2. You 
could not learn French without being at least 
taught the pronunciation, because the sounds of 
the letters of the alphabet are different from ours ; 
but there are other reasons.—3. We doubt your 
learning shorthand without a master—to begin with, 
at any rate. Your letter is very gratifying. 

Faith and Hope. —We do not give private addresses. 
That of the singer you name could be easily 
obtained at any music agency or shop. 

Matty.— You have not reached your full weight by 
any means when of age. The experiments carried 
out by the Belgian savant , Quetelet, prove that a 
woman does not attain her maximum weight till her 
fiftieth year, and a man towards his fortieth. The 
decline then begins. As to the weight attained in 
either sex, much depends on the social position. 
In this country, those who are well fed and clothed, 
and enjoy hygienic rules and surroundings, attain 
an average maximum weight of 172 lbs. at fifty 
years of age, and farm labourers 171 lbs. at sixt}\ 
So, whatever your weight now, you need not expect 
to get lighter until declining life, unless you destroy 
your health and constitution by artificial means 
employed for thinning yourself. Height also varies 
according to class, and town or country life and 
work. The upper classes are, on an average, ri inch 
taller than a farm labourer, and the latter r6 inch 
taller and 16 lbs. heavier than an artisan of the 
same age. 

Constance.— Your quotation is from Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night — 

“She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 

C. F. Lazy.—1. The name “Pharaoh ” is pronounced 
aS -rr written “ Fa-ro.”—2. Your writing is rather 
stiff. Hold your pen longer. At any rate, it is very 
legible. 

Lethe. —The Epistle to the Hebrews, in the early 
Syriac version, was ascribed to St. Paul by St. 
Clement (second century), by Origen, Eusebius, and 
the majority of the Christian authorities. But Origen 
also said that, although the thoughts were his, the 
language was, apparently, another’s, and seemed 
to be St. Luke’s, who was for some time his com¬ 
panion, and may have been written under his general 
directions. But Luther and others ascribed it to 
Apollos, and Tertullian to St. Barnabas. The Old 
Testament is said to have been collected and 
arranged by Ezra between 458 and 450 n.c. The 
Book of Genesis is declared to be the most ancient 
book in the world by Bishops Tomlin and Watson, 
by Gisborne, and Dr. Gray. The title “ Genesis ” is 
derived from the Greek word signifying “gene¬ 
ration,” because it contains the history of the 
world, and the genealogy of the Patriarchs. 


oxAK-uAZER.—ine nearest star to our world is Aiphc 
Lentaun , and it is about 20,000,000,000,000 of mile- 
distant, according to both Henderson and Maclear 
At this distance it takes three years and four month' 
for its light to travel to us. 

D °?Vl T te. Iar f est Parish church in England is that 
of St. Nicholas, at Yarmouth, erected in 1123 b\ 
Herbert Losinga, Bishop of Norwich; but it wa ( 
enlarged in 1250. That of St. Michael’s, Coventry 
comes next to it in size, the superficial area of the 
former being 23,085 square feet, and of the latter, 
23,080. 

R V A* ^iT 1 * Mona is one of the names of the 
Isle of Man—the Monapia of Pliny. “ Man ” is 
the Celtic for “ a district.” The bishopric of the 
island was m ancient times (eleventh century) united 
to that of the Hebrides, the two remaining depend- 
ant on the Norwegian Archbishop of Trondhjem 
until 1334. Thus, the bishop is styled “ Sodor and 
Alan. Sodor ” is a corruption of Sndrev/ar , or 
Southern Islands,” known as the Hebrides.—2 
December 14th, 1876, was a Thursday. 

L - R-—The paper patterns are not given with the 
book ; this is quite clearly stated, so we do not sec 
eacl a mis ^ a ^ e can a rise. They are supplied at is. 

Aileen.— The “Blessed Parliament” of Edward III. 
A 35 2 was so called because it limited the number 
of offences to be punished as treason. The law was 
called the Statute of Treasons—a name not very 
universally known. 

FL 0 * R h l l AlJD > an< ^ Sincere. —Seethe recent articles 
of “ Medicus ” in the “ G. O. P.” 

A Male Reader of the “ G. O. P.”-The marriage 
of uncle and niece is not legal, nor can it be legal¬ 
ised in England, nor would, we believe, the children 
be legitimate. Such marriages are, however, usual 
amongst the Jews (the law of Moses not forbidding 
it), and can take place between Roman Catholics, 
provided they have a papal “dispensation.” The 
solution of the difficulty lies in the final paragraph 
of j'our letter, and we trust you will be wise enough 
to carry it out. A will cou'ld be made in favour of 
the wife and children, or the property could be held 
by the wife at present without difficult3'. 

Beatrice. — La vendetta means “ the vengeance,” 
and is provided against, in case the slaying were 
purely accidental, in the laws of the Israelites. 
1 he dreadful practice of private retribution on a 
murderer by the family of the victim instead of by 
the laws of the State, after open trial, prevails in 
Corsica, Sardinia, Calabria, and Sicily, as well as 
in semi-savage tribes in Asia. In ancient times it 
was practised in the Scottish Highlands likewise. 
1 ersons under the ban of the vendetta, have to live 
in a state of imprisonment in their own houses, it 
may be for years ; and after the expiration of some 
iiitecn years, were assassinated by the avenging 
relatives of the dead immediately on leaving the 
threshold of home. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 



PROLOGUE. 

On the shelving bank of a stream in 
Colorado, which was almost wide enough 
to be dignified by the name of a river, 
two men lay stretched out supinely in 
the hot glare of a midday October sun. 
Round them lay on every side a land¬ 
scape monotonous with the sameness of 
boulder-strewn plain and jagged, treeless 
cliff, in which the only relief afforded 
was by the sluggish stream at their feet 
or an occasional sage bush drawing a 
feeble sustenance from the parched soil. 
It was in the shadow of one of these that 
a child lay sleeping as peacefully as 
though on a mother’s lap, and not in the 
heart of what was then—it was a score 
or more of years ago—an almost track¬ 
less wilderness. She was a girl of some 
four or five years of age, her pale, drawn 
little face, with its framework of tangled 
black hair, having an odd appearance of 
almost aristocratic breeding despite the 
roughness of the travel-stained stuff dress 
and the sun-browned but painfully thin, 
tiny, arms and legs. Of the two men, 
who were her only companions, one be¬ 
trayed the same hints of breeding and cul¬ 
ture, though both were alike as regards 
their ragged clothing and their pinched, 
hunger-worn features. They lay there 
for a space without word or movement, 
luxuriating, as it seemed, in the mere 
sense of rest implied by the absence of 
exertion ; for to men less acquainted with 
fatigue the rough ground which served 
as their bed would have suggested little 
but discomfort. The satisfying of 
another sense, too, had rendered them 
oblivious to minor discomforts; for, 
after weary hours of almost maddening 
thirst, they had just drunk long and 
deeply of the warm muddy stream at 
their feet. The rougher-looking of the 
two men spoke first after the long pause, 
and with a strong New England twang 
which clearly betrayed his nationality. 

“I guess I could do with su’thin to 
eat now,” said he. “While I was so 
thirsty I never oncet thought o’ grub, but 
now I feel ’s though I cud eat an ox, 
hoofs an’ all! ” 

“ You seem never satisfied, Reuben,” 
said the other man, in a rich, well-trained 
voice, that was as distinctly English as 
the other’s was American. “ But the 
Fates seem working in our favour 
to-day. Turn your head quietly, with¬ 


out making any sudden movement, and 
look at that cliff behind you.” 

The speaker was lying in a position 
which enabled him to command a view 
of the cliff he referred to, which rose 
sheer from the barren foreground some 
fifty yards or so from the stream’s, edge. 
The American did as he was bid with a 
cautiousness instinctive to one who had 
led the life of a wandering pioneer and 
prospector. Above the utmost verge of 
the precipitous ascent he saw, outlined 
against the intense blue of the cloudless 
sky, two sharp points, which occasionally 
disappeared, only to come suddenly into 
view again. Anyone with vision less 
trained by long experience of a wild 
roving life than that of these two men 
had been, would have paid but scant 
attention to so apparently trivial an 
object. The American hesitated not a 
moment, however, but in a voice full of 
suppressed excitement, whispered— 

“A mountain goat, by all that’s 
lucky! ’ ’ 

“And our dinner for a fortnight,” 
replied the Englishman coolly. “ Lie 
still until he comes into full range, and 
I’ll do my best to knock him over,” and 
he picked up with an almost exaggerated 
deliberation the rifle which lay at his 
side, and slowly turned over until he lay 
flat on the ground facing the cliff. 

“Be keerful, Cap, be keerful! ” 
hoarsely whispered the other. “Don’t 
disremember thet thet’s the last cart¬ 
ridge we hev in the wide world! Ef 
yeou miss him we’re did fur ! ” 

“ All right, Reuben ; I’m not likely to 
forget! Hus—s—sh ! There he is!” 
and the creature whose death meant life 
to those lying below came into clear 
view on the brow of the cliff above. He 
was a magnificent specimen, with his 
black curling horns and shaggy head 
and shoulders, and the marksman 
below might well be forgiven if his hand 
trembled slightly. The goat was evi¬ 
dently entirely unconscious of the pres¬ 
ence of his enemies, as he stood snuffing* 
the air with his head well thrown back. 

“ Wait till he turns round,” whispered 
the American, “ and then aim just be¬ 
hind the shoulder.” The Englishman 
nodded silently. A few seconds passed ; 
then this descendant of a long line of 
cliff dwellers turned as though acquies¬ 
cing in the wish of those who were bent 


on doing him to death. The movement 
brought his body parallel to the line of 
the edge of the cliff, his head pointing 
away from the two adventurers, and in 
the direction of the sleeping child. The 
situation had now become almost pain¬ 
fully tense to those beneath. Here were 
three human beings famishing well-nigh 
to weakness with hunger, and not seventy 
yards away stood an animal whose flesh 
would provide them with food for days 
and days—long enough, at all events, to 
bring them to the confines of civilisation, 
and it was theirs for the killing. Starva¬ 
tion or safety depended on a few grains 
of gunpowder and a leaden bullet. The 
Englishman, raising the rifle slowly to 
his shoulder, took long and careful aim. 
His finger was touching the trigger; the 
muscles, obedient to the will, were slowly 
curving it inwards; another fraction of 
a second and the bullet would have sped 
its deadly way, when the situation sud¬ 
denly changed. A vagrant mosquito— 
for with these pests the place abounded 
—had alighted on the exposed shoulder 
of the sleeping child, and had driven 
his sharp proboscis clean through the 
tender skin. The little one stirred un¬ 
easily, gave a sudden moaning cry, 
and the spell of silence was broken. 
The wild goat, attracted by the sound, 
glanced downward, saw for the first time 
his enemies, and, as the marksman hung 
for a moment on his final aim, the brute 
threw up his head, with its great horns, 
and jumped backwards. The movement 
was so rapid and so unexpected that the 
Englishman was unable on the one hand 
to divert his aim—save that he dropped 
the barrel slightly—or, on the other, to 
check the automatic movement of the 
trigger-finger, the consequence being 
that, almost simultaneously with the leap 
of the animal, came the sharp report of 
the rifle. The men rose almost instantly 
to their feet, and as the light smoke 
cleared away, some heavy object tum¬ 
bled, clattering down the face of the cliff. 

“ Sakes alive, man! ” said the Yankee ; 
“ yeou hit him arter all! ” 

“ Not I! ” was the Englishman’s reply. 
“It’s nothing but a lump of rock. I 
missed the goat, but I could hardly help 
missing the cliff ”—and as his companion 
threw himself down again with an ex¬ 
clamation of despairing disgust, he 
walked nonchalantly towards the foot of 
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the precipice and peered curiously at 
the mass of rock the concussion, slight 
as it was, of his bullet had detached. 
Meanwhile, the girl, the innocent author 
of all the mischief, slept the sleep of 
utter exhaustion. The American glanced 
over at her. “ Consarn ye!” he mut¬ 
tered to himself. “ Efye hadn’t squealed 
out, thet thar goat ’ud hev bin our meat fur 
a week to come. It’s like the Capen’s 
( foolishness, bringing a gal like that 
erlong of him on a prospectin’ trip. 
She’s hampered us all through, and-” 

But his ruminations were cut short by 
a shout from the Englishman. “ Come 
here, Reub—quick ! ” he shouted. 

Reuben rose ill-humouredly, and 
slouched heavily forward. The English¬ 
man was still examining the broken frag¬ 
ment of rock. 

“ My shot wasn’t so unlucky after all, 
Reuben,” he said with a smile. “ Look 
at that! ” and he tapped the glistening 
stone with his hunting-knife. “ What 
do you call that ? ’ ’ 

“ Silver, by the lucky! ” gasped the 
Yankee. 

“Silver it is,” returned the other; 
“ and we are standing in front of a 
veritable mountain of the same stuff, 
Reuben. A silver mountain—that’s 
what it is ! Better than the richest lode 
of gold we ever hoped to strike ! ” 

Reuben sat down on a boulder and 
stared at the cool, collected Englishman 
as though dazed. 

“Well—I—swan ! ” was all he said. 


CHAPTER I. 

A YANKEE GIRL. 

The City of Gotham was some five days 
out of Liverpool, and within two or three 
days of New York. It was the latter 
part of June, and the weather during the 
entire trip had been delightful—so de¬ 
lightful indeed that nearly every one of 
the cabin passengers—there were not 
many of them, for the transatlantic 
steamers at this time of }^ear are seldom 
crowded on the outward voyage—had 
been able to make a fairly regular ap¬ 
pearance at meal-times. There had 
been plenty of time, too, for the for¬ 
mation of those amusing steamer friend¬ 
ships which are so ardent while the 
voyage lasts, and dissolve into such thin 
air as soon as the parties thereto set foot 
upon the shore. Along the awning- 
covered decks were disposed the steamer- 
chairs, not ranged in an unsociable line, 
as at the beginning of the voyage, but 
broken up into little groups, marking by 
this the extent to which the forty or 
fifty passengers had become split up 
into little cliques. 

The members of one group in par¬ 
ticular seemed to be enjoying themselves 
vastly, if the constant peals of laughter 
in which they indulged could be accepted 
as truthful indications of their lightness 
of heart. A girl who lay lounging in a 
plentifully be-cushioned steamer-chair 
formed the centre of interest of this 
group, which was otherwise formed of 
three or four members of the opposite 
sex. The girl was undeniably hand¬ 
some, with masses of dark glossy hair 
enveloping her shapely head. Despite 


her attitude, it could be easily surmised 
that in stature she was somewhat above 
the feminine average, a fact further 
borne out by the lines of the w’ell-de- 
veloped but graceful figure. She was 
dressed in a costume of blue and gold, 
which, with its coquettish suggestion 
rather than copying of the style of a 
naval uniform, betrayed the touch of the 
Parisian expert. 

“Now, that’s too bad!” she was 
saying to one of her companions, in a 
voice which, though free from the least 
trace of vulgar Yankeeism, yet by its 
subtle inflection and its quaintness of 
diction clearly indicated that she had 
been brought up under the Stars and 
Stripes rather than the Union Jack. 
“ That’s too bad, doctor! We American 
girls aren’t half so frivolous as you want 
to make us out. We do like nice frocks 
and fixings—every girl does, I think ; 
but then we don’t forget that there are 
other things.” 

“For example?” queried one of the 
elder men, with an amused smile. 

“ Oh, cooking, for example. I wish 
I could show you how well I can 
cook ! ” 

“I wish you could,” gravely replied 
the other. 

“ Then you are always telling us that 
we can’t walk or ride or run like English 
girls. I should like you to see me at 
our gymnasium.” 

“I should like it, too,” said the 
doctor. 

“ Oh, but you’re making fun of me, 
doctor; and you know I am perfectly 
serious. I think it’s a shame that you 
should believe all these bad things about 
us. And I want you to use your eyes 
when you get to America, and see if we 
can’t ride as well, and cook as well, and 
dance a great deal better, than your 
English girls.” 

“There’s one thing I’m sure you can 
do just as well, Miss Lawton.” 

“ And what’s that, pray ? ” 

“ Defend yourselves from all assail¬ 
ants.” 

# “ That’s a virtue inherited from ’76, 
sir! ” said the girl merrily, and turned 
to a young man who had just approached 
the group. 

He was as fine a type of masculine 
beauty as she of feminine. Tall and 
broad-shouldered, his suit of loose tweed 
with its knickerbockers allowed the mus¬ 
cular perfection of his figure to be seen 
to advantage. His fair hair curled 
tightly round a good-looking face, which, 
with all its good looks, was'not “ pretty ” 
in any sense of that misused word, and 
in which the air of good-humoured lan¬ 
guor was increased by the comically 
pathetic droop of the fair moustache, 
shading a chin in which there was no 
suspicion of weakness. He stood silently, 
and with an air of some boredom, by the 
girl’s chair as she glanced at him with 
an amused air. The other attendants 
at her little court, as if by common 
consent, had moved away as soon as the 
new-comer approached. 

“Good-morning, Lord Beechcroft! ” 
said the girl. 

“’Morning, Miss Lawton!” in a 
languid tone. 

“And what have you been doing with 


yourself all the morning, Lord Beech¬ 
croft ? ’ ’ 

“ Doing nothing as hard as a fellow 
can—and an awful bore it is, too, don’t 
ye know.” 

“ But I don’t know ! It seems to me 
there can be nothing jollier than a trip 
of this kind with nice people on board 
and nothing to do but enjoy oneself. 
No calls to be made, no stupid luncheons 
or dinners to go to.” 

“ P’raps you’re right from your point 
of view; but I can’t say I see it in the 
same light. They’re such a queer lot on 
board.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment! ” 

“Oh, I don’t mean you, you know. 
You’re very jolly-more like a fellow’s 
sister than a stranger. That’s why it 
seems so strange to think that you’re an 
American! ” 

“I suppose you mean to be com¬ 
plimentary; but I don’t think you’ve 
improved matters much. But I want to 
talk seriously to you—quite seriously. 
So sit down there, and listen to me.” 

“ Dear me ! Miss Lawton, you remind 
me of my dear old aunt, Mrs. Whiting 
—of whom I’ve told you. She always 
used to begin her lectures like that. 
Are you going to lecture me ? ” 

“ No, I’m not going to lecture you— 
at least, not very much.” 

“ Thanks! ” 

“ Now, don’t interrupt! I want to 
begin at the beginning. Let me see ! 
We first met each other in Venice, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Verona.” 

“ So it was. I always mix places up. 
Aunt Martha and I were in one of the 
churches looking at the pictures, and 
papa was outside. He said he had seen 
enough churches for one week, and we 
couldn’t drag him in. When we came 
out we found him talking to you.” 

“Yes—crowd of beggars annoyed 
him. Didn’t know Italian enough to 
chase them away. I did it for him, and 
he seemed absurdly grateful.” 

“ Yes ; papa doesn’t like poor people.” 

“He can’t be very fond of me, then. 
I’m poor enough, in all conscience.” 

“Ah, but you’re a lord, and that 
makes a difference—with papa. Well, 
we’ve travelled together ever since.” 

“ Yes. Your father’s been kind 
enough to invite me to stay with you 
in New York.” 

“Do you know why? My father, 
Lord Beechcroft, is a very peculiar man. 
As you know, he is rich—enormously 
rich; for he is the sole owner of one of 
the largest silver mines in Colorado— 
a mine that has been described as an 
absolute mountain of ore. But my 
father is as business-like as he is rich. 
He does nothing without a purpose ; and 
so, when he asked you to join our party, 
he had a definite plan in his mind.” 

“ And that plan, Miss Lawton ? ” 

“ Forgive my bluntness, Lord Beech¬ 
croft. You know we American girls 
have the trick of frankness. That plan 
was that you should eventually become 
his son-in-law.” 

“ I am deeply sensible of the 
honour-” 

“Yes, yes; I know the empty com¬ 
pliment you are going to pay me—but 
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don’t. It’s hard enough for me to say 
what I have to say.” 

“ I was merely going to answer your 
honest frankness just as frankly, Miss 
Lawton. I meant what I said just now. 
You are a girl any man might be proud 

of loving; but-” 

“ But though you may like me well 
enough to look on me as your sister, you 
don’t mean to fall in love with me. 
Isn’t that it ? Well, I don’t want you to 
fall in love with me. Let me tell you a 
great secret. There is someone in New 
York—you understand ? ” 

“ Of course I do ; and I think he’s a 
very lucky fellow. And now, what do 
you say to a stroll ? ” 

“Wait a moment. This—someone 
is not very rich, and papa would forbid 
my seeing him if he thought I cared too 
much for him. Now, if you will only 
stay with us, even if you find papa a 
little—well, a little difficult to get on 
with, it will keep him in a good humour, 
and make my life much more pleasant. 
And now that I’ve told you right away 


that we can never be anything more 
than good friends, you don’t think any 
the worse of me, do you ? ” 

“Upon my word, Miss Lawton, I 
think a great deal more of you. It’s an 
awful shame that a jolly girl like you 
should have-” and he stopped. 

“Go on, Lord Beechcroft ”—very 
quietly. “I know what you meant— 
that I should have such a queer father. 
Well, you know, that’s often the case 
with us over yonder ”—and she nodded 
towards the West. “But we often for¬ 
get, I think, that we shouldn’t be the 
girls we are if our fathers hadn’t given 
us the opportunity by being just what 
they are. My own father, I know, must 
have had a very hard time of it when he 
was young. He hates even to think of 
it, and flies into a rage when anyone 
asks him about his youth. Even Aunt 
Martha makes him angry by talking of 
the time before he owned the mine and 
grew so rich.” 

“Well, in any case, Miss Lawton, if 
ever you want a brother’s advice you 


can rely on me. I’ve never met a girl I 
thought so much of.” 

“ Come, now, Lord Beechcroft, that 
won’t do ! I’m older than you are, in 
the first place ;' and in the second, I think 
there’s someone not very far away 
whom you like a great deal better 
already than you will ever like me.” 

“Really now, Miss Lawton”—and 
the lad blushed and stammered—“ whom 
on earth do you mean ? ’ 9 

“Why, look just behind you, Lord 
Beechcroft ” ; and, turning his head, he 
saw a slight, girlish figure, the pale face 
pathetic by reason of the dark haunting 
eyes, the delicate mouth relieved only 
from over-sensitiveness by the little 
dimples of determination at the cor¬ 
ners. She was sitting in a chair a few 
yards away, her head slightly forward, 
in an attitude that spoke of day-dreams 
despite the open volume on her knees. 

“ Oh,” said Lord Beechcroft, with a 
conscious laugh, “you mean the little 
girl in grey ! ” 

(To be continued.) 



ON BRASSES AND 
BRASS-RUBBING. 

By GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 


PART I. 

A few summers ago I was 
staying in a Somersetshire vil¬ 
lage. In the church there was 
a brass, of which a friend did 
me a rubbing; and from my 
present point of criticism a 
very bad, scratchy, unfinished 
production it was. But at the 
time I thought it beautifully 
and most cleverly executed, 
and it roused my interest so 
much that an ambition crept 
into my heart to he able to 
do the same, even if only half 
as well. So I tried, and this 
is how I began brass-rubbing. 
Since then I have taken it up 
as a holiday hobby in connec¬ 
tion with some young friends ; 
and we have spent many 
pleasant days together, come 
across all sorts and conditions 
of people, had to walk many 
miles, suffer even hunger and 
thirst, and encounter all kinds 
of experiences in pursuance of 
it. But all this has only 
strengthened our enthusiasm, 
added to our enjoyment, and 
made our brass-rubbing a verit¬ 
able personal pleasure, and the 
occasion for a delightful day’s 
outing. 

Before I started this hobby 
I really knew nothing at all 
about brasses. I had often 
remarked irregular pieces of 
what seemed to me dark stone 
on the floors of churches, but 
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not liking to expose my ignorance, I never 
ventured to make enquiries about them. 
In case some of my readers may be in the 
same ignorance, before I pass on to the method 
of rubbing them, and to my notes on the 
illustrations, -which may possibly interest 
you more, at the risk of being a little dull 
I will give a short account of what brasses 
are. 

Brasses are plates of metal, called latten or 
laton, with figures engraven or incised in deep 
lines on them, and are inlaid on slabs of stone, 
usually on the pavements of churches. These 
figures or effigies may represent bishops, 
abbots, priests, doctors, professors; military 
knights, with their ladies or without; civilians 
and merchants, with their wives and some¬ 
times their children; supplemented by cano¬ 
pies, floriated crosses, marginal or plain in¬ 
scriptions, scrolls, shields, arms of companies 
and guilds, trade marks, and other devices. 
As memorials to the dead, they were in use 
in England from 1277 (the date of the earliest 
existing brass, that of Sir John d’Aubernoun, 
at Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey, a knight in com¬ 
plete mail), till about the end of the eighteenth 
centuiy, when this custom died out. Up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century their 
numbers increased, and after that they became 





fig. 2. — JOHN flambard (c . 1390) — Harrow. 


FIGS. 3 AND 4.—BARTHOLOMEW WILLESDEN AND WIFE (1492) — Willesden Church. 




scarcer. A great number were destroyed in 
the Reformation and Great Rebellion, the 
floors of many of our cathedrals and parish 
churches showing the traces by empty holes 
or cavities, technically called matrices , of 
where brasses have formerly been. 

They were made and laid down on the con¬ 
tinent before they were used in England, but 
they are found now in greater numbers in Eng¬ 
land than elsewhere in Europe ; four thousand 
probably remain to us. On the continent they 
occur chiefly in Belgium, North 
Germany, and Prussia, with a 
few in Poland, Switzerland, and 
Holland, and fewer (in some 
cases only one example) in 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 

France, and Portugal. In Eng¬ 
land they are mostly found in 
its eastern counties—Norfolk, 

Suffolk, Essex, and Kent; many 
also in Cambridgeshire, North¬ 
amptonshire, Bedfordshire, 

Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, Berkshire, Oxford¬ 
shire, Surrey, and Sussex, but 
in the other counties they are 
less frequent; very few are 
known in Wales, only two or 
three in Scotland, and three in 
Ireland, in Dublin cathedral it¬ 
self. 

This is all I am going to say 
to - day about the history of 
brasses, and I hope you will 
not have found it very dry or 
uninteresting. 

As a rule, they are usually 


found on the pavement of a church, principally 
in the choir, chancel, or nave ; but sometimes 
they are inlaid on altar-tombs or against a wall, 
in which case they are termed mural. If they 
happen to be laid down where they are liable 
to traffic or foot-tread, they are generally 
covered by matting or carpet. 

Now about the method of rubbing them, 
which is really very simple, and only requires 
paper, heelball, and patience (of the latter 
the largest stock). 




fig. 5.— A 


CHRYSOM, i.e., A CHILD WHO DIED BEFORE 
ATTAINING THE AGE OF ONE MONTH (1580) 
—Pinner Church. 
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becomes anxious and impatient to do, it is 
wise to touch up here and there, where the eye 
directs that a little more finish and “ coming 
out” is required. Then remove the paper, 
and with a penknife scrape away any traces 
of the wafers from the stone. On a future 
occasion I will advise how to preserve and 
mount these rubbings. 

All the illustrations given will be reproduc¬ 
tions from my own rubbings. In the originals 
they are not much darker than the present 
prints; purposely so, as I think they are more 
pictorial kept light. Darker ones can be pro¬ 
duced by softer heelball and harder rubbing, 
and may look more striking and showy, but 
are to my taste less artistic. 

I cannot close this portion of the practical 
part of brass-rubbing without a few remarks 
relative to the kindness and helpfulness I 
have always received from the clergymen to 
whom I have applied for permission to rub 
a brass or brasses in their churches. I con¬ 
sider it most necessary and most important to 
gain this permission first, because it is entirely 
a courtesy and concession on the part of a 
clergyman to allow anyone to have access to 
the treasures of his church. Having ascer¬ 
tained where a brass is that I want, I write 
to the clergyman (enclosing a stamped and 
addressed envelope for his reply), or I go 
down to the place itself, if within reasonable 
distance, call at the vicarage, sending in my 
card, and asking to see the vicar. Then I 
state to him my mission and request as briefly 
as possible, and have invariably met with eveiy 
kind response and assistance to carry out my 
purpose. Only on one occasion have I ever 
been denied permission. I did not see the 


First, the paper. I use a fine non-tearable 
tracing-paper, without any grain in it; but 
rubbings are generally taken on white lining- 
paper used by the paperhangers; and as this 
paper is very cheap, it does well enough to begin 
upon. As a matter of fact, to prevent waste, 
I buy a whole roll of tracing-paper, 20 yards 
long, 42 inches wide, and carry the roll with 
me and cut from it according to the size I 
want. This roll presents a very formidable 
appearance. On one of our recent expeditions 
it came on to pour with rain, and we had 
seven miles to walk. So as I had no macin¬ 
tosh, but my young friend had, I strapped 
this roll on to her back under her cloak, 
fixing it between her shoulder-blades, and the 
paper was kept perfectly dry. But I believe 
it was dreadfully uncomfortable to the wearer, 
and made her look quite deformed. 

Heelball is a black-looking substance, made 
in little round cakes about the size of a penny, 
and costing a penny. It varies a good deal: 
some is soft, some medium, some hard. I 
use a medium quality (manufactured by Messrs. 
Ullathorne); and though it is to be had from 
most bootmakers, they use very inferior and 
indifferent kinds, which cannot be depended 
upon. It is so called because it is used to 
finish and polish the heels principally, but also 
the rims, of the soles of new boots, etc. 

Before beginning to rub a brass, it is as well 
to dust it and examine the design; then cut 
the paper, to prevent waste, to nearly the 
size, allowing perhaps an extra inch all round, 
and fix it by wafers to the stone surrounding 
the brass. Then with the heelball rub gently 
and carefully till the figure asserts itself, and 
every detail comes out clearly and cleanly. 
This is always a delight and a surprise—this 
process of development, as it were. I think 
it is best to begin with the head, and work 
down to the feet. Rub evenly and with equal 
pressure, and avoid if possible scratchy black 
lines, which come sometimes when the heel¬ 
ball is worked to an edge. This can be pre¬ 
vented by continually shifting the cake. 

Before taking up the paper, which one 



FIG. 7.—RICKMANS WORTH (1613)— Herts. 
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clergyman, but was interviewed by liis house¬ 
keeper, who, mistaking me for a tramp no 
doubt, dismissed me very curtly, and I was 
obliged to retire, crestfallen and distinctly 
vanquished. When the clergyman is away 
the clerk’s permission might suffice, though it 
is more satisfactoiy to go to headquarters if 
possible. As pews, heavy matting, carpets, 
and sometimes harmoniums (in remote little 
village parishes) have to be moved to get at a 
brass, in such cases the clerk very naturally 
expects a small fee for his trouble. Now for 
the illustrations :— 

Fig. 1. A man and his three wives, with 14 
children. This brass is in Harrow Church, and 
being mural, in the south transept, and imme¬ 
diately over a pew, it is rather awkward to get 
at. The inscription runs thus :—“ Pray for the 
soul of George Aynesworth and for the souls 
of his wives Agnes Isabel and Joan which 
George died the 23rd of February 1488 for 
whose souls the Lord intercede amen.” The 
dates of the wives’ deaths are not recorded: 
they wear the head-dress termed horned. 
The children, ranged beneath their parents, are 
very quaint; the one son to the extreme left 
possibly became a priest. Size, large figures, 
18 inches; children, 4J inches; inscription, 
26 inches by 2\ inches. 

Fig. 2. From the same church at Harrow is 
the rubbing of John Flambard in armour; date 
about 1390. This brass is on the floor in the 
choir beneath some pews. Size of figure, 
5 feet; inscription, 22^ inches by 3 inches. 

Figs. 3 and 4 represent Bartholomew Wil- 
lesden and wife, 1492, from Willesden Church. 
These are on the floor in the choir under 
some matting, together with several other 
brasses. The female figure is represented 
sideways, to show the wired or butterfly head¬ 
dress ; the gown is tight-fitting, low at the 
neck, with an edging and cuffs of fur. The 
male figure has fur cuffs as well, with a pouch, 
or gypciere, attached to the girdle, and a hood 
thrown over the shoulder. Length of figures, 
25^ inches. 

Fig. 5. A clirysom. A child was called a 
chrysom till it was a month old. If it died 
before that age it was wrapped and buried in 
its chrysome, i.e ., the white cloth thrown over 
an infant when brought to be baptised before 
it was anointed with the chrism, or baptismal 
oil. This small brass is in Pinner Church, and 
preserved in a frame kept in the vestry. The 
inscription is fairly clear, and runs : “ Yere 
under lyeth the bodye of Anne Bedingfeld 
daughter of Eustace Bedingfeld gent, who 
depted lyfe ye 23rd of February 1580 (and 
was) buryed at the ch. (charge) of Margery 
Draper widow late wyfe of John Dr (Draper) 
citizen and here brewer of London her 
Grandmo(ther).” Size of figure, 9 inches; 
inscription, 15^ inches by 4^ inches. 

Fig. 6. Mural brass from - Bishop’s Lydiard, 
near Taunton, Somersetshire, representing 
Nicholas Grobham, and his wife Eleanor, and 
5 children. The daughters are ranged behind 
the mother, and the sons behind the father, 
according to the custom. O11 account of its 
awkward position, high up under a window in 
a side aisle, and the brass too being rather 
worn and in some places defaced, I was unable 
to get a very distinct rubbing, although I went 
on two occasions for the purpose. At the 
feet of the lady is, or should be, a little dog ; 
at the feet of the gentleman a death’s head; 
from the trumpet of the angel, to the right 
of the picture, the words “ Laus Deo ” issue 
forth on a scroll, and are engraved on the 
bricks forming part of the background. Size 
of plate, i6£ inches by i8£ inches. 

Fig. 7. From Rickmansworth, Herts, another 
mural brass. Thomas Day and his two wives, 
1613. The inscription is clear, and scarcely 
needs any notes. The figures are very much 
defaced by nails. Thomas Day is holding a 
staff and book ; the broad-brimmed hats which 


his wives wear are those supposed to have 
been worn especially by the Puritan party, or 
persons living in the countiy. Size of central 
figure, 16J inches; wives, 15 inches; inscrip¬ 
tion, 21 inches by 5J inches. 

Fig. 8. A Flemish brass, from the church 
of All Hallows Barking, London ; date about 
1535. It represents Andrew Evyngar and his 
wife and children, with elaborate and beauti¬ 
ful supplementary design. In a book on the 
parochial history of All Hallows, by the Rev. 
Joseph Maskell, the whole of the inscription 
is given as we here print it:—“ Of your 
charitie praye for the soules of Andrew Evyn¬ 
gar Cytizen and Salter of London and Ellyn 
hys wyff on whose soulys Jesu have m’cy 
Amen.” The size of the plate is 2 feet 
2 inches by 1 foot 11 inches, and is engraved 
all over with figures, foliage, and detail. The 
words on the scroll above the male figure are, 
“ O fili Dei miserere Mei; ” and those above 
the female figure, “ O Mater Dei memento 


Mei.” Above is a representation of the Virgin 
and the taking down from the Cross. Con¬ 
trary to general custom, the children stand be¬ 
fore their parents—one son and six daughters. 
The lady’s dress is simple but graceful; from 
a broad belt round her waist hangs a rosary; 
the wedding-ring on her left hand is cpiite 
distinct. In the right-hand corner are the 
arms of the Salters’ Company, and on the left 
those of the Merchant Adventurers of Ham¬ 
burg (to whom Edward I. granted a charter 
in 1296). As persons in trade were not al¬ 
lowed family crests, Andrew Evyngar took 
the arms of his guild and his trade mark, 
which is on the shield at the foot of the 
drawing. 

This brass is considered the second finest of 
Flemish workmanship in England. I took 
especial pains in rubbing it, and worked on it 
for nearly three hours. It lies on the floor in 
the centre of the nave, covered by a carpet. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CLAIMS OF LOVE. 
(Written for music.) 



By IDA LEMON. 


Y child, my child! ”—and o’er the cradle bending, 

A mother kissed her babe, with smiles and tears; 
“My little child, for loving and for tending; 

Mine , only mine, to keep through all the years— 
Through all the years.” 

But soon a lover came, with “ Mine this treasure ; 

Give me your child—the maid must be my wife; 
Mine, by the right of loving beyond measure ; 

Mine, to adore, and keep through all my life — 
Through all my life.” 

A few brief years, and lo ! a voice Divine, 

Across the sea of life, to Heaven’s shore, 

In solemn accents called her: “Thou art Mine ; 
Mine, by the pangs which for thy sake I bore, 
Mine, only Mine, for evermore— 

For evermore.” 



art of recita¬ 
tion consists in 
being able so 
completely to 
appropriate 
the words and 
thoughts of 
others as our 
own, that 
when we re¬ 
peat them we 
seem to be 
speaking with- 
out previous 
preparation, and our hearers are as much 
moved by the joy or sorrow we express as 
if they were in real contact with those emo¬ 
tions. In the present day of entertainments, 
a few hints on an accomplishment for which 
we each, unless quite destitute of the ordinary 
mental and physical faculties of man, possess 
some capacity, may not be unacceptable. 

There are two mental powers which are 
essential elements in recitation—the one is 
imagination, and the other, memory. With¬ 
out imagination, we cannot repeat our author’s 
words as if they were our own; and without 
memory, we cannot repeat them at all. We 
often hear people bemoaning their complete 
want of memory or imagination ; but no one, 
unless a born idiot, or too idiotic to be con¬ 
scious of his own deficiencies, is justified in 
doing so. Their germs are innate in every 
rational being, and require but his own training 
to bring forth fruit. They are amongst our 
most precious prerogatives, and furnish us with 
capabilities to join that sacred band of the 
world’s enlighteners who, by steady intel¬ 
lectual effort, sway the thoughts of their 
fellow-creatures more powerfully than they 
could do by all the sceptred sway of the 
universe. 

Each face we know, each taste, smell, or 
sound we love, has been retained in our mind 
by the faculty we call memory; aye, even 
every word we utter has been committed to 
that “ silent warder of the brain.” The tiny, 
unconscious infant uses it when he looks up 
with his first smile of recognition into his 
mother’s face ; and this same faculty, which 
enables him in babyhood to kindle in his 
mother’s heart perhaps the purest joy woman 


RECITING. 

By the Hon. Mrs. ROBERT BUTLER. 

can experience, enables him in manhood to 
gain from the past knowledge and experience 
for the future, and to shed blessings around 
him by the faithful fulfilment of his daily 
duties as well as of his great achievements. 

We each, too, possess imagination. Do 
we not all dream more or less, and body forth 
the forms of things unseen in our sleep ? 
Have we ever thought how many different 
parts of imagination are required for the 
accomplishment of a dream ? Firstly, there is 
the fabrication of the plot; secondly, there is 
the performance of the different parts ; and 
finally, there is the realisation of the whole 
production. So that in a dream we are au¬ 
thors, actors, and audience all in one. And if 
we can thus invent stories, and act them, 
and realise their different personages as if they 
were living beings, we need no further proof 
that we possess imagination. A certain 
old poet had such faith in dreams, as a 
standard by which to measure the amount of 
poetical imagination possessed by the dreamer, 
that he said to a young aspirant in his profes¬ 
sion, “ My son, before you decide to dedi¬ 
cate your "life to poetry, tell me some of your 
dreams.” 

Imagination is the faculty in 

“whose sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe.” 

It is Nature’s sweet restorer to a mind 
harassed with work and perplexities, and with 
its twin sister, Hope— 

“ It’s musing mood shall every pang appease, 

And charm when pleasures lose the power 
to please.” 

Believe me, my young friends, memory and 
imagination are given to each of us to fulfil 
the purpose of existence. Memory is for our 
work; imagination for our relaxation. Let us 
only test our possession of these God-given 
faculties, and we shall find their resources un¬ 
bounded. 

The first step in reciting is a wise choice of 
the composition you mean to recite. Your 
feelings must be thoroughly engaged in it, 
and your understanding thoroughly able to 
grasp it. And it must be adapted to the 
taste and capacities of your audience as well 
as to your own, for they have a part to act in 


the performance as well as you. But their 
part is acted unconsciously. Their sentiments 
must be awakened, and their emotions excited, 
without their own efforts. In fact, any effort 
of their minds would be fatal to the stirring of 
their hearts; for it would involve their minds 
lagging behind your words; it would involve 
their pondering over one sentence while you 
were speaking another, and all would become 
hopeless confusion to them. So it is as 
necessary for your recitation to suit them as it 
is for it to suit yourself. 

Having chosen your piece, you must study 
it until you can give full significance to each 
thought, word, and image it contains. A 
useful test as to whether this part of your 
work has been accomplished is to write out 
the piece, without the aid of the book, in your 
own words. If you find that your language 
is vague and misty, you may conclude that 
the ideas it expresses are vague and misty to 
you, and you should re-study the piece and 
repeat the exercise. But if you find that your 
language is clear and concise, you may con¬ 
clude that your author’s ideas have woven 
themselves into yours, and you may proceed 
to learn his composition by heart. The capa¬ 
city for learning by heart, especially in youth, 
is more easily cultivated than any other capa¬ 
city. Regular daily practice gives it an un¬ 
failing facility. If we reflect what a store¬ 
house of valuable literary possessions the 
brain must have been in the ancient days of 
the Greeks and Romans, and that our brains 
contain the same elements as did theirs, the 
wonder is, not that we should be able to com¬ 
mit pages to memory, but that any of us can 
exist without that unfailing source of com¬ 
munion, at all times and in all places— 

“ with the wise in ages gone, 

“And with the nobly gifted of our own.” 

When you have learnt the piece by heart, 
you must repeat it daily by heart, until the 
words follow each other as fluently and surely 
as if they were being read instead of being 
repeated. You will find that a daily repetition 
will soon accomplish this. 

Now, if you understand and feel what you 
recite, and if you know the words without 
any effort of memory, you wall be able to 
lose your own personality, and to assume the 
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character or characters your author has created, 
as if his thoughts and words had originated in 
your brain instead of his. That power of 
assumption is the grand secret of success in 
reciting. If you feel it, an indescribable 
fellow-feeling will communicate itself from one 
heart to another amongst your hearers ; the 
emotions that move you will become more 
vivid as you awaken them in others ; and 
that thrilling electric sympathy, which is 
always produced when the hearts of numbers 
arc moved together, will unite you and your 
audience. Elocution rules are laid down, but 
the only safe guide in the art of elocution is 
the natural feeling of the elocutionist. In the 
words of our greatest dramatist, “ Let your 
own discretion be your tutor: suit the action 
to the word, the word to the action; with 
this special observance, that you o’erstep not 
the modesty of nature.” But although the 
real power in all reciting lies in the intel¬ 
lectual faculties, the mechanical faculties— 
consisting of the voice, the action, and the 
expression of countenance — must also re¬ 
ceive attention. They are, so to speak, the 
vehicles by which one intellect travels to 
another; and in their proper management 
lays the charm of a good delivery, which the 
great orator Demosthenes is said to have 
designated as the first, second, and third most 
essential point in oratory. 

And if we reflect a moment we shall find 
that these faculties are important points in 
everyday life as well as in oratory. A melo¬ 
dious voice, a grace of action, and a pleasing 
countenance, exercise an irresistible spell over 
the human heart. They are Nature’s most 
potent gifts to inspire sympathy and affection. 
The sternest and strongest minds yield to their 
influence. The happiness of our lives greatly 
depends on them; and yet, from want of 
thought, we seldom take any pains as to their 
cultivation. Now, a voice can be educated 
and improved for speaking, just .as it can for 
singing. The most powerful voice that ever 
filled a church or a senate-house did not 
attain its power without care and attention, 
just as the most perfect voice that ever filled 
an opera-house did not reach its perfection 
without work and training. Of course the 
labour required in both cases is in inverse pro¬ 
portion to the liberality with which Nature has 
endowed the voice in'the first instance ; but 
even where she has withheld from it all 
superior endowments, regular and patient cul¬ 
tivation may bring them. 

My young reader, your voice is a very im¬ 
portant part of yourself, and in training it suc¬ 
cessfully you will not only acquire a valuable 
element for reciting, but you will acquire one 
of the most precious prizes for your home-life. 

Your first object should be to strengthen it. 
For this purpose, you must exercise it daily 
by reading aloud, and in doing so you should 
produce as much volume of sound as you can 
without strain. You must pitch it as you do 
in ordinary conversation. If you pitch it 
higher it becomes harsh, and if you pitch it 
lower it is liable to become tinged with the 
tones of a whisper; besides which, from its 
ordinary pitch you have most command over 
its varying tones. You must always breathe 
through the nostrils, and never through the 
mouth. In the latter process, the abruptness 
by which the chest and lungs are filled with 
air makes the voice unsteady and the breath 
short; whereas, in the former process, the 
gradual manner by which they are filled gives 
complete command over the voice and breath. 
In point of health, too, breathing through the 
mouth is an imprudent habit, for the air thus 
inhaled often contains vitiating matter, 
whereas the air inhaled through the nose 
passes through a sort of purifying filter before 
it reaches the respiratory organs. 

After a few weeks of this regular reading 
aloud, you will probably feel a considerable 


increase of power in your voice. You must 
then try it in a large room, directing it to the 
farthest corner ; and it will naturally produce 
the requisite amount of sound if the corner is 
within its reach. In order to be heard dis¬ 
tinctly, you must be more particular to speak 
out than to speak loud. The further the voice 
has to travel, the more slowly and clearly 
should each syllable be articulated, and, as 
far as usage will permit, each letter be pro¬ 
nounced. If the syllables and letters are 
slurred when they start from your mouth, by 
the time they reach a distant part of the 
room they will have become unintelligible. 

You must never lower your voice at the end 
of a sentence. This is a common error, but 
one which must be specially avoided, for the 
end of a sentence often contains its pith, and 
therefore should be distinctly heard. 

But although articulation is a very import¬ 
ant point in the management of the voice, 
emphasis is equally important. If no emphasis 
is laid on the words, their meaning becomes 
doubtful; and if the wrong emphasis is laid, 
their meaning becomes distorted. To quote a 
simple instance, the question, “Are you dining 
out to-day ? ” is capable of three different 
meanings, according to the different emphasis 
placed on the words. Emphasise you, and the 
query is, whether you ought to be out at all 
to-day. Emphasise dining out , and the query 
is, whether you ought to be out for dinner. 
Emphasise to-day , and the query is, whether on 
this particular day you ought to be dining out. 
And most of us know the following verse in 
the Bible, the sense of which becomes 
ludicrously perverted by the wrong emphasis : 
“And Balaam said, Saddle me , an ass, and 
they saddled him.” 

The best tonics you can use for your voice 
are Nature’s simple appliances, cold water and 
fresh air. You should gargle your throat and 
sponge it outside with cold water at least once 
a day, and you should expose your neck to 
the air as much as possible. In the present 
day of boas and high collars this last rule is 
impossible to follow if you strictly follow the 
rules of fashion ; but you can modify the pres¬ 
ent undesirable fashion, and by doing so help 
to bring about the day when weak voices 
and delicate throats will have taught women 
that neck-wrapping is a custom more to be 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

And in acquiring strength in your voice, you 
must acquire power over its tones. Listen to 
it critically as you would do if you were 
singing. If in singing it sounded harsh or 
thin, you would correct it by the exertion of 
your will over it, without being conscious of 
any other means of correction. Treat it in a 
similar manner in reading aloud ; try to make 
it soft and gentle, full and rich, and gradually 
it will become so ; try to make it express your 
emotions, and it will vary with them. Do not 
shackle yourself with rules for its modulation ; 
they will only render it unnatural. Remem¬ 
ber, the voice is the expression of the heart and 
mind, and cannot fail to be moved by them 
if the impulses are allowed to guide it. It 
has one tone for joy and another for sorrow, 
one for cheerfulness and another for despon¬ 
dency. It has a varying tone for each 
emotion, and even each degree of emotion, 
and the more its varying tones are heard, the 
more powerful does the recitation become. 

For grace of action and expression of 
countenance you must learn from Nature. 
Try to make her thoughts your thoughts, as if 
she were explaining a lesson to you. Study 
the different actions and expressions which her 
different emotions produce, and she will teach 
you to feel that they are the most appropriate 
external manifestations of these emotions. 
Does she not teach you to bend your body 
forward, with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, 
towards a person to whom you are pleading; 
and to assume an erect posture, with downcast 


eyes and falling hands, to a person who is 
pleading to you ? Does she not teach you to 
turn away from an object you dislike with the 
inside of your hands turned towards it as if to 
keep it off'; and to approach an object you love 
with outstretched hands, as if to bring it 
nearer ? If you are happy, does she not make 
your motions light and nimble; if sorrowful, 
heavy and lingering ? If angry, quick and 
harsh ; if pleased, easy and gentle ? 

This language of the body is a most im¬ 
pressive one, for it is only used when the 
language of words fails in force to express the 
deep stirrings of the heart. With it, the 
weakest words become mighty, and without, 
the mightiest words become weak. As the 
Duchess of York says, in Shakespeare’s 
Richard //., of her husband, when he is asking 
that their son may be put to death :— 

“ Pleads he in earnest ? Look upon his face. 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in 
jest; 

His words come from his mouth; ours from 
our breast. 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; 

We pray with heart, and soul, and all 
beside.” 

The life of words is action and expression. 
Life manifests itself in words as it does in 
Nature all around us, by perpetual change and 
motion. I can recall some faces on which 
even an angry look would be welcome for the 
sake of variety. Have you ever noticed how 
the plainest features beam with an irresistible 
attraction when the intellect speaks through 
them ? and how the most beautiful features pall 
with a wearisome monotony when stamped 
with a set stare or simper ? Variety is the law 
of the universe, and without it our faculties 
are powerless to please and to persuade. 

A preacher once asked an actor how he, the 
actor, managed to move his audience to tears 
by fiction, whereas he, the preacher, failed to 
do so at all by truth. And the actor answered, 
“My good fellow, the fact is, I speak fiction 
as if it were truth, and you speak truth as if it 
were fiction.” The preacher had adopted (as 
many do when talking on religious subjects) a 
dreary drawl, raising and dropping the voice 
at regular intervals ; and the truth he preached 
sounded monotonous, and therefore unreal. 

But as a contrast to this story, I must tell 
you one of the celebrated preacher Whitfield, 
who, by his natural earnestness, made his 
hearers feel the very metaphors in which he 
addressed them to be realities. He was de¬ 
scribing the perilous state of the soul in the 
following words: “ My friends, we leave the 
harbour with a clear sky above us, and a 
smooth sea beneath us. We make headway 
with a fair wind, and soon lose sight of land. 
But what means this sudden lowering of the 
heavens, and that dark cloud arising from 
the horizon ? A storm is gathering. Hark ! 
Don’t you hear the distant thunder ? Don’t 
you see the flashes of lightning ? The tempest 
begins to rage. Oh, how the waves dash 
against the ship ! Quick! Every man to his 
post! Our masts are gone ! The ship is at 
the mercy of the waves! What’s to be 
done ? ” Whereupon some sailors in the con¬ 
gregation sprang up in great excitement, 
shouting, “The lifeboats! The lifeboats! 
Lower the lifeboats ! ” 

Now, strange as the assertion may seem, 
one great means of cultivating this power in 
delivery is to commune constantly with Nature 
in all her different aspects. Make yourself 
familiar with her. Love her. Cherish her. 
Watch her in the swaying of the trees, in the 
rolling of the waves, in the moving of the 
clouds ; and the contemplation of her manifold 
beauties will imbue you with her character, 
and, unconsciously to yourself, you will pro¬ 
duce the outward visible signs of her inward 
spiritual life. 




It always seems to me that in the many 
books written on reciting, the great teacher, 
Nature, is too much overlooked. Rules are 
laid down for attitude, gestures, pitch of the 
voice, etc., the workings of which, according 
to rules, contract liberty of action and expres¬ 
sion, fix the heart and mind in the mechanical 
to the exclusion of the intellectual faculties, 
and tend to make the reciter self-conscious, 
and therefore unnatural. It is a profound 
truth, and one which, my young readers, you 
would do well in your youth to lay to heart— 
that you can never do anything worth doing, 
however trivial, without forgetting yourself. 
As a contemporary writer beautifully expresses 
it, “ It is the same now as of old ; we can 


There is a secluded comer in the grand old 
Abbey of Westminster through which one is 
apt to wander with a thoughtful mind, as here 
and there he spells out familiar names en¬ 
graven on the time-worn monuments and 
stones. These are not the names of victorious 
kings, or of conquerors, but, more illustrious 
still, they are the names of those who have 
made the realms of imagination their own, 
and have achieved vast exploits in the regions 
of poetic lore. With clear mental insight 
they have discovered the secret of beauty in 
nature and art, and have given forth the 
splendid creations of their genius as a boon to 
all generations. 

Amongst these old monuments to the poets 
of the past one very ancient tomb may be 
seen, crumbled and dim, and only the keenest 
eyes can spell out the nearly effaced name of 
“ Geoffrey Chaucer,” the first poet whose 
dust rests within the Abbey walls. 

Chaucer was the very ideal of what a poet 
should be. Not only was he accomplished, 
brilliant, proficient in scientific learning, in 
divinity, law, and philosophy,' but he had a 
splendid physique. When he was thirty 
years of age he is described as having been of 
a “fair and beautiful complexion, his lips full 
and red, his size of a just medium, and his 
port and air graceful and majestic.” 

Some obscurity rests on his early days, as 
historians do not agree either about the place 
of his birth, the rank of his parents, or the 
name of the college where he matriculated. 
But it is probable his father was a wealthy 
citizen of London ; equally probable Oxford 
was his Alma Mater, for in the reign of 
Edward III. that College was in high popu¬ 
larity, having at one time thirty thousand 
students belonging to it.* 

Chaucer first comes into notice as a soldier, 
serving under King Edward in an expedition 
against France; and the fortunes of war 
proved unfavourable to him, for he was taken 
prisoner by the French, and remained several 
years in durance. But on his return to Eng¬ 
land a brilliant career lay before him ; he lived 
in the Royal Court, and married Philippa, one 
of the maids of honour to the Queen, and 
sister to the third wife of the King’s son, John 
of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster. 

Brother-in-law to a duke, Chaucer enjoyed 
much favour at Court; the King made him one 
of the valets of his chamber, and gave him a 
pension of twenty marks a year. The sum 
appears small to us, but we must remember 
money in those far-away days was more than 
three times the value it is at present. Besides, 
we do not find kings remarkably generous to 
those who enjoyed their patronage. It is 


* Speed’s Chronicle. 
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only really touch another human soul when 
virtue or strength goes out of ourselves.” 

But nothing can be done without effort. 
Exertion is the necessary price for the attain¬ 
ment of any object; and before being able to 
recite, the most gifted among you will have to 
go through steady work. 

In all intellectual pursuits, though, the greater 
the exertion the greater the pleasure, and in 
reciting specially the result will reward your 
exertions a thousandfold. You will be able 
to sweeten life for those whose frames are 
exhausted with a hard day’s toil, to feed their 
higher nature by giving them a taste for in¬ 
tellectual pursuits, and to awaken in them 
that sympathy which tells us that we all depend 


OUR “POET'S CORN ER.” 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER (1328). 

recorded that Henry III. gave his poet, 
“Master Henry,” “one hundred shillings,” 
and in the same year, “ ten pounds.” 

No doubt the Court of Edward III. 
v r as the scene of much pomp and magni¬ 
ficence. Those were the days of chivalry; 
brilliant tournaments were the fashion; brave 
knights on their richly-caparisoned horses dis¬ 
ported themselves before the eyes of the Queen 
and her ladies of honour, and performed 
wonderful deeds of gallantry and valour to 
win the favour of the fair spectators. But 
with all King Edward’s munificence and 
grandeur, he seems to have been somewhat 
arbitrary in his method of arranging affairs. 
For instance, when he was building the castle 
of Windsor, instead of employing the work¬ 
men by contracts and wages, he assessed 
every county in England to find him a certain 
number of masons, tilers, and carpenters ; and 
when he was adorning the palace of West¬ 
minster with pictures, he commanded all the 
painters in the neighbouring counties to be 
impressed into his service. However, he 
seems to have allowed his “ poet ” sufficient 
toleration. At one period Chaucer was sent 
to Florence and Genoa on a royal commission, 
and during this visit abroad is said to have 
met the poet Petrarch at a wedding-party. 
Again, he was made Comptroller of Customs 
at the Port of London, and some time after¬ 
wards we find he was sent to Flanders to try 
to negotiate a marriage between the Prince 
of Wales and Mary, daughter of the King of 
France. Ere long he was in Parliament as 
representative for Kent. 

The latter years of Chaucer were more 
clouded, more indistinct. His beloved wife 
Philippa died, and with her passed away the 
pension granted by the Queen. His old 
patron, King Edward, was dead also, and for 
a time pecuniary difficulties and debt brooded 
heavily over the lot of the aged poet. At 
length King Henry IV. came to the 
rescue, and granted him another pension of 
^26 13s. qd. the year. And so the time 
came when Chaucer, at seventy-two years of 
age, composed his last poem: it is called 
“ Gode Counsaile of Chaucer,” written 
“upon his dethe-bed, leying in his gret 
anguyse.” 

As a writer, Chaucer is called the “ father 
of English poetry,” for he built the super¬ 
structure of our poetical literature. His 
genius was versatile in the extreme; and 
whether he was grave or gay, sublime or 
grotesque; whether he sang of the Court or 
the cottage, of the camp or the flower of the 
field, he was equally true to life, equally 
vivid in his description. 

Chaucer was also the founder and maker of 
our Anglo-Saxon tongue ; his writings are the 
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upon each other for help, amidst the “ briars 
of this working-day world.” And you will 
not only give them pleasure, but yourself 
profit. You will receive into your own heart 
and mind the best and purest thoughts ex¬ 
pressed in the best and purest words, which 
cannot fail to leave their impress on you; and 
in after years, when cares and sorrows cloud 
your life, as they must sometimes cloud the 
most prosperous of lives, you will find the 
power of holding converse with the “ mighty 
dead ” a sure and steadfast consolation, and you 
will learn from these never-failing friends how 

“ Sublime a thing it is to suffer and be 
strong.” 


very fountain-head from which has ever since 
rippled the streams of our native language. 
Up to his time French had been used in 
pleadings and public deeds. The king and 
nobility had never forgotten their French 
extraction; had never become thoroughly 
English ; but after Edward’s wars with France 
the public use of that tongue was abolished. 

Latin was also employed in business 
matters; even farmers had their accounts 
written in Latin; so the marvel is that 
Chaucer could have kept his compositions so 
pure in those days of mixed languages. 

His poems are numerous. Amongst them 
is “ The Legende of Good Women,” “ The Ro- 
maunt of the Rose,” “ The Cockow and the 
Nightingale,” “ The Flower and the Leaf.” 
But his chief work, on which rests his 
imperishable fame, is called “ The Canterbury 
Tales.” 

The scene of the poem is laid in the 
Tabard Inn, London, where are met 
numbers of pilgrims, men and women, all 
going to visit the shrine of St. Thomas 
A’Becket, in Canterbuiy Cathedral. To shorten 
the way, as they journey on together through 
Kent each one relates the history of his oi¬ 
lier life; and it is remarkable that in their 
various grades each one gives a characteristic 
description of the manners and customs of the 
class to which he belongs, polished or rude, 
learned or rustic, as the case may be. 

Well, it is very improbable unaccustomed 
readers of the original Anglo-Saxon spelling 
will, even with the aid of a glossary, attempt 
to dive into the ancient rendering of Chaucer’s 
poem ; so an extract of the Priest character is 
given; also a translation. 

“And though he holy were, and vertuous, 
He was to sinful man naught dispitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerous 11c digne, 

But in his teaching discret and benigne, 
To drawe folk to heven by etennesse, 

By good ensample was his busynesse, 

But it were eny persone obstinat, 

What-so he were of high or lowe estat, 
Him wolde he anybbe scharply for the 
nonse; 

A bettre preast I trowe there nowher 
non is.” 

* * * * 

“ Though holy in himself and virtuous, 

He still to sinful man was mild and piteous; 
Not of reproach imperious or malign 
But in his teaching soothing and benign. 
To draw them on to heaven, by reason fair 
And good example, was his daily care. 
But were there one perverse and obstinate, 
Were he of lofty or of low estate, 

Him would he sharply with reproof astound— 
A better priest is nowhere to be found.” 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


THE RED TOPAZ. 



CHAPTER I. 

Long, long ago, in the days when the fairies 
still lingered by wood and dale and mountain, 
there stood an old castle on the side of a 
rugged hill. In this castle there lived a child, 
who was often lonely and sometimes sad. 
Her mother was dead, and she had no brothers 
or sisters, and there were no other children 
in the castle ; so she had no one to play with, 
and it was no wonder that she felt lonely. 

Her father, the lord of the castle, had been 
absent for several years fighting in the king’s 
wars, and it was so long since she had seen 
him that she had only a very dim and vague 
recollection of what he was like. 

One summer’s evening little Margaret stood 
on the castle terrace to watch the sun set 
behind the low hills to the westward, when, 
far along the white road which wound down 
the hillside from the castle into the level 
valley beyond, she saw a company of horse¬ 
men wending their way. Nearer and nearer 
they came, a goodly company of men-at-arms, 
their lance-heads shining brightly in the sun, 
till at length they began to ascend the slope 
of the hill on which the castle stood, and she 
lost sight of them behind a belt of trees. 
Then the child turned, her little heart beating 
fast with wonder and excitement, and saw old 
William, the seneschal, hurrying towards her, 
with the keys of the castle in his hand. 

“ Come in, my little lady—come in ! ” he 
cried. “ The earl your father comes hither 
with forty good men-at-arms, and will be here 
anon. Hie thee to Mistress Ursula, and bide 
with, her till my lord send for thee.” 

Thus admonished, the little maid sped 
quickly across the terrace, through a low- 
vaultecl arch, and up the winding stair which 
led to her nursery. There she found Mistress 


Ursula, the nurse, setting out 
her supper preparatory to 
putting her to bed. 

But little Margaret’s 
thoughts were not of supper 
or of bed. “ Nurse, nurse ! ” 
she cried; “you must dress 
me directly! My father has 
come—hark to the tramping 
of the horses’ feet across the 
drawbridge! Dress me quick 
—quick, in my blue velvet 
and lace, and put on my 
mother’s pearls; for I must 
wear my very best to greet 
my father.” 

“Nay, nay, child; he will 
not send for thee to-night. 
’Twill be feasting and revel¬ 
ling till the morn, I’se war¬ 
rant. Get thy supper, and 
to bed like a good lass, and 
I will make ready thy finery 
for the morrow.” 

Margaret pleaded in vain. 
The old woman remained 
obdurate, and the little maid 
submitted at length reluc¬ 
tantly, stipulating, however, 
that, should her father desire 
her presence, at whatever 
hour of the night, she should 
be waked and arrayed in her 
best. 

So to bed she went, but 
not to sleep, for the silent 
old castle was full of unac¬ 
customed noise. The bust¬ 
ling tread of the servants as 
they hurried to and fro pre¬ 
paring the banquet; the 
heavy clash of steel as the 
tired men unarmed them¬ 
selves ; the shouts of the revellers as they 
feasted in the great hall—all these sounds 
drove sleep from her eyes. It seemed to her 
that she lay for hours and hours, and still 
the uproar continued; indeed, it seemed to 


increase rather than diminish. At length she 
felt that she could lie still no longer. 

Rising softly, she put on her clothes as best 
she could—for she had never before dressed 
herself alone and in the dark—stole past the 
sleeping nurse into the next room, and along 
the dark corridor and down the winding stair, 
her heart thumping loudly for fear of the dark¬ 
ness, yet upheld in her enterprise by a thrill of 
excitement, and the hope of being soon clasped 
in her father’s arms—that father whom she 
had not seen for so long, and of whom she 
retained but a dim and shadowy image in her 
childish mind. She reached the bottom of the 
stair at last, and a gleam of light and a deep 
hum of voices led her on to the door of the 
great hall where the revellers were assembled. 
As she reached the threshold a great uproar 
arose, and, half deafened and wholly terrified 
by the clamour, she crouched down against 
the wall and waited till it should have sub¬ 
sided. 

The room was full of men—fierce bearded 
ruffians for the most part, their faces flushed, 
their evil passions kindled by wine. All 
around them lay the relics of the feast—great 
bones of sheep and oxen, which the dogs were 
even now devouring. Their great flagons of 
wine and home-brewed ale were grasped in 
each man’s right hand, while the number of 
empty casks around showed how deep and 
long had been the carouse. 

As the child looked timidly round, wonder¬ 
ing which of these savage-looking warriors 
could be her father, her eye fell upon a little 
group not far from where she stood, who were 
not sharers in the feast. 

Their faces were pale and haggard, they 
were covered from head to foot with dust and 
mire, and their hands were tied behind them 
with cords, which cruelly cut and galled t heir 
wrists. There were five of them altogether— 
four men and a child—a boy not many years 
older than little Margaret, who watched him 
with wondering pity as he stood there, so 
brave and resolute, though his little wrists 
were bleeding from the cruel rope. 

While the child watched, the shouts and 
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tumult resolved themselves in a great cry of, 
“ Bring forth the prisoners and slay them ! ” 

It was the crowning moment of the horrible 
feast. Two giant men-at-arms approached 
and dragged the foremost prisoner to the 
farthest end of the hall. The others left their 
places and crowded round. There was a con¬ 
fused uproar; a bloodthirsty roar like the 
howling of a pack of wolves; then a sudden 
hush, a sharp scream, a heavy fall, and then 
the body of the prisoner was drawn aside, and 
the second man was led forth to his doom. 

Margaret shuddered, and crept closer to the 
boy, who stood nearest her on the outside of 
the group. His eyes were straining with 
horror, and he shuddered from head to foot as 
again the ghastly scene was repeated, and the 
men-at-arms advanced to drag forward the third 
of the victims. "When the fourth prisoner was 
taken from his side, and the little lad was left 
alone, the child stole her hand through his arm. 
He looked down into her face and smiled a 
brave little smile, as if to assure her that he 
was not afraid; but he said nothing, neither 
did she, only clung to his side trembling. 

When the ruffians approached she still held 
fast to him, and half-amused, or it may be 
half-pitying, they did not drag her away. 
Together they walked up the long hall, every¬ 
one drawing aside to let them pass, till they 
stood before the chieftain; and Margaret, 
looking up timidly, met her father’s gaze. 
The Earl was a tall man, of about fifty, but he 
looked older. His hair and beard were long 
and grizzled ; his face red and frowning, dis¬ 
figured, moreover, by a deep and ugly scar 
across the forehead and cheek. He stared at 
the pair in silence for a few moments, and then 
burst out laughing. “ Who art thou, brat ? ” 
he demanded. 

“ Thy daughter Margaret, sir,” she faltered. 

“ Ha ! What dost thou here ? Dost wish 
to share the fate of this young traitor ? ” 

“ Oh, father, spare him !—spare him ! ” she 
cried, falling on her knees before him. “ He is 
only a child like me, and can have done no 
wrong.” 

The Earl laughed again, and turned to his 
followers. “ Hark to her! ” he said. “ What 
sayest thou, Leofwind ? Shall we slay the last 
of the brood, or give him to this fait suppliant ? 
How say ye, friends ? ” 

“ Oh, father, let him bide with me and be 
my playfellow! I am so lonely,” pleaded 
Margaret. 

“Aye, my lord ; methinks you might spare 
him. He is too young to be mischievous,” 
said the eldest of the men-at-arms. 

There was a murmur of assent. Perhaps 
they were weary of carnage; perhaps the 
boyish form and fearless bearing had moved 
some dregs of pity in their wolfish breasts. 
At all events, they were willing to spare him. 

The Earl bade them cut the cord that bound 
his wrists ; and when this was done—“ Now, 
Margaret,” quoth he, “he is your prisoner. 


Take him away with thee ; this is no place for 
children.” 

Holding his hand, Margaret led him upstairs, 
wakened the still sleeping nurse, and told her 
the story. Full of pity, Dame Ursula washed 
and fed the tired, hungry boy, and put him to 
bed, where he fell asleep almost as soon as his 
curly head touched the pillow. 

“ A noble little lad,” murmured the old 
woman, as she stood looking down on him. 
“ He will be a line playmate for my little lady.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Boti-i the children slept late the next morning, 
nor did Dame Ursula disturb their repose. It 
was noon when Margaret awoke and learnt 
that her father and his company had ridden 
away some hours before, leaving no tokens of 
their visit save the disordered banquet-hall, the 
four ghastly bodies, and the boy, who still slept 
in his youth and beauty in a’ crib at Dame 
Ursula’s bedside. 

A happy time now followed for Margaret. 
The boy Hubert was her constant companion, 
and escorted by him, she was allowed to 
wander beyond the castle precincts among the 
surrounding hills and woods and valleys. 

One fine spring morning they set out on 
their ponies, accompanied by a serving-man, 
for a distant wood renowned for its flowers. 
The sun shone joyously in the blue sky, the 
larks were singing, and the children’s hearts 
were full of gladness as they rode along the 
beautiful valley beside the brawling stream 
that chattered ever merrily at their side. At 
length they reached the shade of the wood. 
It was carpeted with blue hyacinths, primroses, 
dog-violets, daffodils, and every kind of spring 
flower. At the sight Margaret clapped her 
hands and laughed with delight, while Hubert, 
with a wild halloo, sprang from his pony and 
plunged knee-deep in the flowers. Margaret 
followed him, and leaving the ponies with the 
groom, the children plunged deeper and deeper 
into the wood in search of fresh treasures. 

Their baskets were soon filled to overflow- 
ing; yet still they pressed on, till at length 
they came to a little lake of still, dark water 
surrounded by trees. In the midst was a tiny 
island of almost fairy loveliness. Lilacs and 
guelder roses, in full bloom, drooped to the 
water’s edge, and the ground was carpeted 
with lilies of the valley. 

“ Oh, Hubert, if we could only get across ! ” 
sighed Margaret. 

“ We can ! ” cried Hubert joyously. “ See— 
yonder is a boat! ”—and he ran to where it lay, 
sprang in, and unloosed it from its moorings. 
Margaret followed him, and together they 
rowed across to the little island, and, springing 
on shore, began to fill their hands with the 
fragrant lilies. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across them. Look¬ 
ing up, they saw before them a tiny man clad 
all in green, with a curious peaked cap on his 
head. 


In our Neighbour’s Fields. 

A farmer, when walking through a field, 
happened to see a tall thistle growing on the 
other side of the fence. He instantly sprang 
over, and cut it off close to the ground. 

“ Is that your field ? ” asked a friend. 

“ Oh, no,” said the farmer ; “ but bad weeds 
don’t care much for fences, and if I should 
leave that weed to blossom in my neighbour’s 
field, I should soon have plenty of weeds in 
my own.” 

Every weed pulled up in your neighbour’s 
field is a dangerous enemy driven away from 
your own ground. 


VARIETIES. 

She had Nothing. 

He : “I love you ! ” 

She : “ But I have not a farthing in the 
world.” 

Tie : “ Ah, but you would not let me finish. 

I was going to say, I love you—not-” 

She : “Indeed, I only meant to put you to 
the test. The fact is, I have a fortune of 
fifteen thousand pounds ! ” 

He: “Yes; but you interrupted me again 
just now. What I meant was, I love you 
not—for the sake of your money ! ” 

She : “So glad to hear you say that! It 
was all a joke about the fifteen thousand ! ” 


“Welcome, little lady and young master,” 
said he, doffing his cap with fine courtesy. “ I 
am the king of this island, and if you will 
follow me I will show you its treasures.” 

So saying, he turned and led the way from 
the water’s edge, beckoning them to follow. 
But Margaret clung to Hubert, and whispered, 
“ Oh, Hubert, let us go back. I like not his 
looks.” 

Hubert, however, had no fears ; and seeing 
he was wild to follow, Margaret gave way. 
The dwarf led them through a maze of moss 
and ferns to a great slab of rock, which he 
tapped lightly with his hand, murmuring 
strange words the while. Upon this, a door 
flew open, and they saw a cave the like of 
which they had never even dreamt of. The 
floor and the walls of it were all of gold, and 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and all manner of 
precious stones, hung in festoons from the 
shining roof. And at the farthest end of it, on 
a platform raised by three golden steps, was a 
table set out with every delicacy, the savour 
whereof reached the hungry children where 
they stood. 

“Enter, my little lord and lady,” said the 
dwarf. “Come in and dine with me, and 
afterwards I will show you all the treasures of 
my house.” 

Thus invited, the wondering children stepped 
across the threshold, when lo ! the door behind 
them shut with a hollow bang, the snowy table 
with all its delicacies vanished, and before them 
stood the dwarf, with a cruel, malicious smile 
upon his face. 

“You are my slaves,” he said, “and must 
work for me in my mines.” With that he 
waved his arms, and the two poor children saw 
each other gradually shrinking till they were 
no taller than the dwarf himself. Then, at his 
whistle, two other dwarfs appeared, and the 
children were driven down long dark passages 
into the mine, where they were armed with a 
pick and shovel, and bidden to dig for the 
precious ore with which the rock abounded. 
There were many other prisoners in the mine, 
some children like themselves, some grown 
men and women, whet had been there a long 
and weary time ; but none could say how long, 
for there was no day aral night in the under¬ 
ground regions, and all count of time was lost. 

Here, then, the children remained, toiling 
for their cruel master, who came down every 
evening armed with a heavy whip, to inspect 
the work done, and visit with the lash all who 
had come short of their appointed task. 
Hubert always contrived to work by the side 
of Margaret, and whenever her pile was short 
of the requisite amount, he would, unknown 
to her, add to it from his own, and bear her 
punishment. This he felt was the least he 
could do for her; for he never forgot, and never 
ceased to reproach himself, that he had brought 
her into this horrible place. 

(To be continued.) 


From Different Standpoints. 

Ethel: “Oh, at last! It has been years, 
Alphonse, since I saw you.” 

Alphonse : “ Oh, my own Ethel, it has 
seemed centuries ! ” 

Ethel's Father (up in the library) : 
“ Maggie, who was that you just let in ? ” 

Maggie : “It was Mr. Cumlots, sir.” 

Ethel's Father: “Why, this is the ninth 
time he has been here this week. He might 
as well live here.” 

A Test of Greatness. —The great man is 
he who does not lose his child-heart.— Mencius. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 



CHAPTER II. 

A COUNCIL OF THREE. 

“Action is eloquence.”— Coriolanus, 


T was a cold, 
raw January 
afternoon. A 
sleety rain had 
been falling all 
the morning, 
and the gar- 
d e n paths 
round Ingle- 
side looked 
wet and 
sloppy; the 
bare black branches of the 
trees exuded moisture; and a 
few miserable sparrows were 
building under the eaves, and 
chirping fretfully in anticipa¬ 
tion of a dreary night. 

Outside, the prospect offered no attrac¬ 
tions. The long, trim lawn—the pride 
and glory of the garden—had the con¬ 
sistency of a bog; the summer-house, 
where the boys were wont to hold high 
revels, looked dirty and uninhabitable ; 
a black cat was treading gingerly over 
the flower-bed, and looking about him 
with an air of feline disgust. “ It was 
not an afternoon for men or cats to be 
out,” thought Tom, as he lifted one paw 
and furtively licked it. 

Inside, things looked very different. 
The hall fire was blazing cheerily, and 
the whole house was pervaded by the 
smell of tea and toast; strange to say, 
the odorous fumes seemed to float down 
the staircase. The drawing-room w r as 
the picture of comfort; a great pine 
log was hissing, and spluttering, and 
emitting brilliant sparks. Two or three 
low tea-tables, covered with appetising 
cakes and dainties, were drawn near 
the fire. Mrs. Beresford presided at 
one, and opposite to her sat a lady 
who had evidently just had a long 
journey, to judge by the fur-lined cloak 
and the rug and hand-bag in the hall. 

A tall, loosely-built man, with rather 
a foreign cut about him, occupied the 
hearth-rug. A cup of coffee had just 
been handed him, and as he sipped it 
leisurely he listened to the conversation 
between the ladies with an air of good- 
humoured toleration. “ Let them talk,” 
his attitude seemed to say. “Women 
are glib talkers, and like the sound of 
their own voices. When the proper mo¬ 
ment comes I shall have my innings.” 

The* two were strangely dissimilar. 
No one would have taken Mrs. Beres¬ 
ford and Mrs. Foster to be sisters; 
and as for their brother Norbert, there 
was no point of similarity to betray 
relationship, only now and then a 
faint humorous smile on Mr. Elliston’s 
lips was reflected in Isobel Foster’s 
eyes. 

Mrs. Beresford was a very good- 
looking woman, and in her youth she 


had been exceedingly pretty, and in¬ 
deed her soft comeliness was still pleas¬ 
ant to the eye. In their younger days, 
the sisters had been distinguished by 
the name of the pretty and the plain 
Miss Elliston; but for once public 
opinion was wrong—Isobel Elliston was 
never plain. 

Her features were irregular and some¬ 
what too massive ; but an expression of 
mingled intelligence and sweetness re¬ 
deemed them from absolute plainness, 
and atoned for her want of colouring. But 
she was far better-looking in her mature 
years than she had been in her girl¬ 
hood. A life of self-discipline, of trouble 
borne in a right spirit, of persistent 
cheerfulness, and thought for others, 
had deepened the light in the grey eyes, 
and added sweetness to her smile. 
“Mother grows younger every day,” 
Virginia would say; and indeed many 
a girl might have envied Mrs. Foster’s 
untiring energy and even flow of spirits. 
Norbert Elliston was of different calibre, 
tie had lived the greater part of his life 
in Germany, and was thoroughly imbued 
with its contemplative philosophy. He 
was a thoughtful, intelligent man, with 
a perfect passion for books and study; 
an easy independence of his own made 
him indifferent to any form of money¬ 
getting. “ As I mean to live and die a 
bachelor, and shall never have chick or 
child of my own, what does it matter 
whether I am rich or not?” he would 
say. “ Liberty and my pipe are dearer to 
me than any wife ; ’ ’ and so for long years 
he had lived in the large bare rooms at 
Heidelberg, working at his History of 
the World 1 s Religions , which was to 
electrify the public one day ; leading a 
harmless, studious life, and doing good 
by stealth whenever human misery 
obtruded itself upon his notice. His 
brother-in-law’s death had brought him 
to England, and there he had remained 
ever since, ostensibly that he might be 
near the British Museum for books of 
reference, but in reality that he might 
be at hand if his widowed sister needed 
him. For in spite of his queer liking 
for German philosophy, Norbert Elliston 
was a good Christian, and in his unob¬ 
trusive way he tried to follow the Divine 
precepts, and literally too; for he kept 
his good deeds secret, and masked them 
with such an air of droll independence 
and dry sarcasm that Miss Muffet may 
be forgiven if she failed to discern 
Uncle Norbert’s virtues.,. 

To Miss Muffet, in her aggressive, 
critical youth, Uncle Norbert was a dry, 
uninteresting bookworm, who asked tire¬ 
some questions and enforced irritating 
rules. Why was she to learn German ? 
—a nasty, guttural language, that was 
of no use to anyone. She could read 
translations of Goethe and Schiller if 
she wished ; and as for the Thirty Years’ 
War, the very title was sickening* She 
hated war and battles, and she thought 
if they would only suppress the band 
and wear horrid black uniforms that 


the barracks would soon be emptied of 
soldiers. 

“ They like the parade and the music 
and the scarlet uniforms,” cried Miss 
Muffet rebelliously, “ but they cannot 
enjoy killing people and being wounded 
—it is against nature.” 

“What a duffer you are,” returned 
Bobus, disgusted at this petulant elo¬ 
quence. “Man is a fighting animal— 
don’t you know that ? I shall be a 
soldier myself. I told Uncle Norbert so, 
and he only said, ‘ Ach, so ! ’ so I shall 
get my way with the old boy. We 
began talking about Frederick the Great 
after that, and did he not pitch into 
Friedrich Wilhelm ! Oh my ! ” and Bo¬ 
bus gave a mighty kick to an inviting- 
looking pebble. 

Uncle Norbert knew that he was re¬ 
garded as a bite noir in the Ingleside 
schoolroom. To be sure Jack and Val 
were civil to him ; but then they were 
anxious about their allowances, and, as 
Jack remarked philosophically, “ It pays 
best to be civil even to an old bore like 
Uncle Norbert.” 

Uncle Norbert used to heave a mighty 
sigh sometimes over his pipe. He loved 
young people, and his sister Laura’s 
children were specially dear to him ; but 
the lads failed to understand him ; they 
would smile gratefully, and flush up with 
pleasure when a stray sovereign was 
discovered lying in the palm of their 
hands ; but they could not be induced to 
confide in Uncle Norbert even by that 
very evident bribery, until Jack got into 
an awful scrape at Oxford, and was very 
nearly rusticated, only Uncle Norbert 
went straight to the dean, and put certain 
matters so clearly before the authorities, 
proving that Jack was more sinned 
against than sinning, and pleaded youth 
and weakness and the sorrow of a 
widowed mother. 

“ I don’t knowhow he did it, but they 
whitewashed me because it was the first 
offence and unintentional; but it was all 
Uncle Norbert’s eloquence that gained 
the day. You may say what you like, 
Yal, but I will never forget what he has 
done for me—and Herr Spider is*a good 
old sort after all.” 

So Uncle Norbert stirred his coffee, 
and smiled to hiimself in the soft fire-lit 
twilight as Mrs. Beresford poured out 
the story of her maternal anxieties with 
the boys. She might have reason—four 
boys were a handful for any woman ; but 
a pert, rebellious Miss Muffet, riding a 
bare-backed pony for a wager of choco¬ 
late a la vanille , was a more difficult 
problem. 

‘ ‘ I am sorry that you have parted with 
Miss Hall, Laura,” observed Mrs. 
Foster, when her sister came to a pause 
through lack of breath. (She never inter¬ 
rupted people on principle. “It is a 
long lane that has no turning,” is a pro¬ 
verb that holds even in conversation. 
She was a patient woman, and, like her 
brother, she could wait for her innings.) 
“ I thought her such a superior person, 








and I am quite sure that she understood 
Miss Muffet.” 

“ I begged her to remain,” returned 
Mrs. Beresford tearfully. “ But she was 
very firm about it. She said that she 
always considered teaching her vocation ; 
that she looked upon it seriously, and in 
the light of a duty, and that she was 
simply wasting valuable time, for which 
she must give account. ‘ I have told your 
daughter that if she will not allow me to 
teach her anything, I must go, so you 
must not be hurt with me if I keep my 
word.’ ” 

“ Well, of course she was right. Now 
tell me, Laura—how does the child 
employ herself since her governess left 
her ? ” 

“ I can hardly tell you,” looking per¬ 
plexed ; “ but I certainly do not have 
more of her company. She practises, and 
I sometimes see her drawing materials 
about; but I am afraid that her French 
and German are never touched. You see, 
it is still holiday-time, and she is always 
with the boys. They have been in the 
stables all the morning, and in Jack’s 
carpentering shed most of the afternoon. 
They have just gone up to the school¬ 
room. You recollect that I sent up a 
message by Dakin that we should be 
glad if Miss Muffet would come down to 
tea. Did you hear the answer ? ” 

“ Oh dear, yes. * Miss Beresford’s love, 
and she is far too untidy to appear.’ ” 

“Yes, but that is only an excuse,” 
with a glance at her brother. “Miss 
Muffet cares nothing about appearance, 
and would sit down quite comfortably 
in her big bib apron covered with shav¬ 
ings. She has no scruples, of that sort; 
she simply thinks she will be bored.” 

“Well, well, I shall see plenty of her 
to-morrow. We must make allowances for 
a child’s wilfulness ”—speaking quickly, 
for her sister seemed on the verge of 
tears again. “Whatcould Isobel think 
of such rudeness, and her niece Virginia 
was always so beautifully behaved, so 
pleased to see her Aunt Laura, and to 
wait on her and make her comfortable. 
It must be a punishment for her sins that 
she was so humiliated by her children, for 
of course Jack ought to be talking to his 
uncle.” 

“ Now, I have thought of something,” 
continued Mrs. Foster, in her cheerful 
matter-of-fact tone, that always made 
Mrs. Beresford think Isobel such a 
tower of strength. “You know I am a 
woman of resource, as Virgie says. Let 
me carry off Effie for a little while. Jack 
is going to Oxford, is he not ? ” 

“Yes—the day after to-morrow; and 
Valentine to Marlborough.” 

“True, and Bobus to Haileybury; so 
there is only Leonard left. So what in the 
world would she do without boys or 
lessons ? ” 

“ Oh, she is never without occupa¬ 
tion!” returned Mrs. Beresford. “She 
has to look after all the boys’ pets, and 
Jack’s mare to visit; and she writes 
endless letters, and takes interest in all 
their school affairs ; and she carpenters 
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and carves, and rides Vixen all over the 
countiy—in fact, from morning to night 
we never know where Miss "Muffet is. 
Sometimes it is in the hayloft, where 
she will play with the stable kittens for 
hours ; and sometimes she and the squir¬ 
rel will be up the big tree in the planta¬ 
tion.” 

Mrs. Foster smiled, and an “Ach, 
so ! ” came from the fireplace. 

“As great a tomboy as ever. How 
amused Virginia will be ! But you are 
right, Laura. Effie ought to turn over 
a new leaf now. Well, suppose you try 
my plan ; it will be better than having 
another governess. Let her come to us 
for a long visit, and Virginia and I will 
do our best to humanise her. Let there 
be no limit as to time ; a short visit will 
not answer the purpose. Six months at 
least—I should have said a year, but I 
do not want to be a tyrant.” 

“ But she must come home for Easter. 
Think of the poor boys, Isobel! ” 

“ I thought we were considering 
Effie,” rather dryly; for in spite of her 
patience Isobel Foster had a strong will, 
or how would she have accomplished so 
much ? 

“Yes; but Val-” pleaded the 

mother’s soft heart. 

“ Val could come to us at Easter. It 
is long since any of the boys have paid 
us a visit. My dear Laura, let us look 
at the matter sensibly, and take an all¬ 
round view, as Norbert says sometimes. 
If you will forgive my speaking rather 
plainly—you have all spoilt the child. 
You have given in to her whims, and 
allowed her to indulge in her little 
tempers; and you cannot blame her if 
she has got the bit between her teeth, 
and is ready for a bolt.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” in a hesitating 
voice. 

“ So, if I am to do her any good,” 
continued Mrs. Foster, “I must insist 
on two conditions : first, that her visit 
to The Hawthornes should be at least for 
six months ; and secondly, that on no 
account shall she return for the Easter 
holidays. ‘ Rome was not built in a 
day,’ and it will take at least six months 
to break Effie of her love for tree-climb¬ 
ing, kite-flying, and paper-chasing with 
a lot of boys.” 

“But, Isobel — do listen to me for 
a moment. You have no idea of the 
child’s wilfulness. She will run away. 
She will never submit to be separated 
from the boys.” 

“ That is why Val must come to us,” 
returned her sister calmly. “ I am very 
fond of Val, and I mean to win him over 
to my side. Val has plenty of sturdy 
com monsense, and the best heart in the 
world.” 

“And there is another thing,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Beresford hurriedly, with 
an apprehensive glance at her brother’s 
broad shoulders—Norbert’s silence was 
making her nervous—“ If it were only 
the boys ! But there is Arthur Bevan ; 
he is Jack’s shadow, and there is no 
keeping him out of the house.” 


“ Was he that nice-looking, fair¬ 
haired boy, who took me round the 
tents at the village flower-show ? ” 

“Yes, that was Arthur. We are all 
very fond of him; but I sometimes feel 
a little anxious about Miss Muffet.” 

“Well, I should hardly think Jack’s 
chaperonage is quite satisfacto^q ” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Foster dryly. “My dear 
Laura, I am more than ever convinced 
that the child ought to come to us at 
once. What do you say, Norbert? It 
is about time for you to speak.” 

“ I was just thinking the same my¬ 
self,” returned Mr. Elliston in his slow, 
musicalvoice; and as he spoke he took off 
his spectacles, and laid them down care¬ 
fully as though they impeded his speech. 
This was one of Uncle Norbert’s pecu¬ 
liarities, and always meant something 
decisive. He had clever, short-sighted 
eyes, which nevertheless saw more than 
most people’s, and now and then they 
could be very keen and searching. 
“Let the child go to Isobel,” he said 
briefly; “ and the sooner the better.” 

Mrs. Beresford looked helplessly at 
her advisers. “I dare not break it to 
her,” she said tremulously. 

“So! I expected this. Well, I will 
talk to the girl myself. When are you 
going back to Burnham ?” with an in¬ 
terrogative glance at Mrs. Foster. 

“The day after to-morrow. I came 
away in such a hurry that I could not 
well remain longer.” 

“ The day after to-morrow will do 
quite well,” returned Mr. Elliston. 
“Jack and I will be going part of the 
way, and we can all travel together. 
When a thing has to be done, it is as 
well to get it over. With your leave, 
Laura, I will go up to the schoolroom 
now,, and then Miss Muffet can be 
packing her boxes.” 

“ But, Norbert, do wait a moment ”— 
in an agonised voice. “Miss Muffet 
will think she is in disgrace. It is so 
hard on the poor child to be sent away 
at a moment’s notice. In a week or so 
she might go to Isobel. I would take 
her myself.” 

. “ One word,” and Mr. Elliston rubbed 
his spectacles and put them on again. 
“ Is Master Arthur going to Oxford ? ” 

“ No ; not this term. He has a tutor 
—at least, he reads with the rector, 
and-” 

“Ach, so! Then Miss Muffet shall 
pack her boxes; there may be more 
squirrels than one in the plantation. A 
woman does not always understand logic. 
A uf wiedersehen ineine damen . ’ ’ And 
Mr. Elliston closed the door. 

Mrs. Foster smiled at her sister’s 
anxious face, but she spoke kindly. L She 
was of St. Paul’s opinion, that we must 
bear the infirmities of the weak. “ Nor¬ 
bert has the kindest heart in the world. 
Miss Muffet must obey her guardian—at 
least for the next four years. She will 
take it best from him.” And Mrs. Beres¬ 
ford assented to this with a sigh. 

( To be continued.) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

E. B—Perhaps the Sulhamstead Girls’ Question 
Club—Miss Thoyts, Secretary, Sulhamstead, Read¬ 
ing. There is also the Improvement Society—Hon. 
Secretary, Miss E. S. Knapp, Ivy Place, Hamstead 
Road, Handsworth. The only list of girls’ clubs 
was published in 1886 {Directory of Gi> Is' Societies, 
Griffith, Farran & Co.), and in this you may find a 
great variety still existing. But there is so much 
change going on, both of directorship and of 
address, and some broken up, that it is best to 
write, enclosing a stamped envelope for an answer, 
to more than one. Your letter is well expressed ; 
but you should not say, “ I write you.” You can¬ 
not write a person, though you can write a letter. 
You should say, “write to you.” Your hand¬ 
writing is not yet formed. 

Daisy. —Your only plan is to write for advice to Miss 
Pryde, 115, Rue de la Pompe, Avenue du Bois do 
Boulogne, Paris. We could not recommend you to 
private schools in France, nor anywhere else. If 
you speak nothing but French, with French people, 
during a month, of course you will gain much, but 
how much we could not possibly determine. To 
meet with a holiday engagement as a governess in 
England you should advertise. Board, lodging, 
and the cost of your return ticket by train, is all 
you could expect, for the duties of an engagement 
during the holiday season would be very light. 

Mildred E.—1. We arc glad to hear that 3'ou like 
the two societies (literary and reading) which we 
recommended.—2. We have not as yet heard of 
any botanical society, and think the idea of forming 
one would be acceptable to a number of our readers, 
and conduce to many pleasant plant-hunting ex¬ 
peditions, and recreation at home in making 
herbariums. 

Governess. —Order a manual of instruction for the 
game of lawn-tennis—a recently-published one, with 
any new rules—at any librarian’s. We think you 
might loam the game from a book without personal 
instruction. 

Window (Buxton).—1. For a Hindustani grammar 
you should go to a good librarian’s and order it. 
We doubt your learning the language unassisted. 
How about the pronunciation ?—2. F'or the names 
of composers of songs published anonymously you 
should apply to a music publisher, who might 
possibly give you information. It would be con¬ 
trary to our rules to do so, even did we know them. 

Kate. —We must refer you to all our answers on the 
subject of situations in hospitals and personal re¬ 
quirements. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. W.—What you call frost in 
the fingers looks a little like 
rheumatism, we think. Have 
you consulted a medical man ? 
Onyx. —There are so many kinds 
of cameras, you had better get 
a catalogue from some good 
shop where photographic ap¬ 
pliances are sold,'ana choose 
one in accordance with your 
means. 

Katherine the Shrew had 
better wait until she knows 
her own mind, for we know 
nothing about it, naturally. 
Hilda. —Try rubbing the limbs 
well with cold cream or a little 
olive oil, before the bath, to 
make the blood circulate in 
them. 

Crocus. — Ask your mother’s 
permission. You seem to fancy 
that you are quite your own 
mistress at seventeen years of 
age, yet only an infant in the 
eye of the law. 

Poppy. —“ Miss Ellen Smith ” is 
the best way to address the 
letters. 

E. B. H. — We have always 
found the recommendations in 
Baedeker's Guide quite to be 
relied upon. You could write 
and make terms. 

Cornflower. — “ R. S. O.” 
means “ Railway Sub-Office.” 
On an address it would gene¬ 
rally mean the nearest post or 
station. 

Mollie. —Your husband will find 
all instructions how to become 
renaturalised in England in 
Whitaker's Almanack . Ap¬ 
plications to be sent to the 
Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Liberty. — Undines were, Ac¬ 
cording to the philosophy of 
Paracelsus, the spirits that in¬ 
habited the water; the Latin, 
itnda, meaning a “wave,” 
from which the French word 
onde is derived. It was said 
that a female spirit of this race 
married a man and had a child, 
she receiving a soul. The 
romance respecting one of these fabulous beings, 
and descriptive of all her troubles, was written by 
La Motte F’ouque. 

M. A.—We should think that the Evelina Hospital 
for Children (Southwark Bridge Road, S.E.), would 
suit the case you name. The children of the 
poor arc received gratis; the hospital being sup¬ 
ported by voluntary contributions. You might 
inspect it yourself, for it is open for this purpose 
every day from 2 to 4 f.m. 

Violet must behave as an honourable woman. She 
has no business to allow her affections to stray from 
the man who has been faithful and true to her for 
so many years. 

Sidney. —The name golf is of Dutch origin, but we 
believe the game to have had its origin in Scot¬ 
land, where its existence from time to time was 
placed under interdict by Act of Parliament. The 
game is mentioned in 1457, in one of the decrees 
issued against it, and enjoining that archery should 
be substituted for it. In 1471, and again in 1491, it 
was suppressed under pains and penalties. This 
latter Act forbids the practice (very wisely) of 
“ fute-ball, golfe, and uther sik unprofitabill games, 
under the paine of fourtie shillinges,” and orders the 
practice of archery instead. But no Parliamentary 
Acts nor penalties were able to suppress the game 
for any great length of time; and now it has 
cropped up and become exceedingly popular, and 
no Act bars the way to its enjoyment. 

Seaton. —We give the place or your residence, as we 
cannot read your name, and therefore are unable to 
give you its signification (if it has any). The 
nominative “ I ” answers to the question “ Who ? ” 
and the objective “ me ” to the question “AY hom ? ” 
“He,” “she,” “we,” and “they,” are all used in 
the nominative case; and “him,” “her,” “.us,” 
and “ them,” in the objective. If your pseudonym 
be “Eureka,” it means, “I have found it,” or 
“ I have it ”—success having followed search. 

Jack Spencer.— The 9th of February, 1877, was a 
Friday. 

Dorothy. —Yes; the amount of soot produced in 
London, and how much of it Jiangs over us in 
smoke, have been calculated. Upwards of 150 tons 
of soot is produced daily from our consumption of 
coal, or 55,000 tons per annum. According to 
Professor Chandler Roberts, 50 tons’weight of soot 
hangs over London in the form of smoke ; and if we 
were to utilise all these 55,000 tons of soot acquired 
(annually), it would be worth some £45,000 for 
manure. Very many inventions for consuming the 
smoke have been made, but none adopted—at least, 
to a sufficient extent to benefit the public. 


Little Ivy might go on with her studies and manual 
practice by herself, after having had lessons during 
five years ; and the instrument she names might 
suffice for the present.—2. You should get a pre¬ 
scription from a doctor. 

Francesca. —The plan you name of covering the eye 
that moves well, to make the other work hotter, "is 
the right one. We think your general health and 
nervous system need attention and strengthening. 

Beatrice. —The superstition respecting the ill-omen 
of spilling salt had its origin in its being the emblem 
of friendship in ancient times, because considered 
to be incorruptible. To cat salt with you is con¬ 
sidered an expression of inviolable amity between 
Easterns and their guests. And so it is that in 
Europe it is not considered “lucky” to upset it at 
table, especially between two persons. In the cele¬ 
brated picture of the “Last Supper,” by Leonardo 
da Vinci, you may observe that J udas Iscariot has 
upset it. 

Agsic. — The Bible has been returned, and we hope 
you have had it safely. We fear nothing can be 
done save to clean the pages damaged with a sponge 
and clean water, and to dry them very carefully and 
slowly, so that they will not cockle up. We sym¬ 
pathise much with you. 

Woodbine. — November 29th, 1873, was a Saturday; 
September 8th, 1873, was a Monday. 

Lillian Butler. — 1. That is the ordinary way of 
addressing and ending a letter. There is nothing 
familiar in it.—2. Your subscription of yourself is 
also quite right—“Yours respectfully.” 

Terence. —We should advise you to consult a doctor, 
and to get away for a complete change of scene 
and work. 

Mathilde and Joe. — September 17th, 1875, was a 
Friday. 

A German Girl. —We regret we cannot accede to 
your wishes—it is quite against our rules. 

One in Earnest. — If you feel that there is no harm 
done, but rather good, in the mutual intercourse, 
you are wrong to worry yourself. 

Edith Hurst.— “ Act, act in the living present,” is a 
line from Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life.” 

L. C. I., and Dorothy.— Why do you not write copies, 
or take some handwriting you admire and form 

j your own upon it ? Bad writing is very often the 
result of carelessness ; but a determined effort will 
cure yours without fail. 

Elfrida.— 1. The colours you observed were pris¬ 
matic, like those in cut glass, crystals, and dia¬ 
monds.—2. April 1st, 1871, was a Saturday. 

Mab. — The reason for calling the headquarters of the 
London police “ Scotland Yard,” was that the site 
was once that of a palace appropriated to the 
kings of Scotland when they visited London. The 
first of these was Kenneth, who came to England 
to offer submission to Edgar. 

Teacher. —Obtain advice from a good doctor. If 
you go in the morning early (after nine o’clock) 
most doctors give advice gratis. We could not 
prescribe for you. 

Studio Mariano. — You can get the extra summer 
numbers from the superintendent oi our Publishing 
Department. 

Amy Flynn. —We recommend 3-0 u not to give up your 
situation for an uncertainty. The demand for Civil 
Service appointments far exceeds the number of 
vacancies. 

F. C. H. — You would have to read books of the 
prophecies of Holy Scripture, and they are not all 
agreed on such difficult and obscure questions. 

G. E. C.—1. Read our articles on the “Dutiesof Ser¬ 
vants,” in vol. ii., p.534 and 646. Those of a lady’s- 
maid are fully given in the first part. Also, sec our 
answers to this query, often repeated in different 
volumes. — 2. We do not give trade prices. A 
violin could not be played by any servant in her 
master’s house. We advise you to put any money 
you can spare into a savings bank, or lay m a 
good store of clothing—in piece, or otherwise— 
“ against a rainy day',” when you may be out of 
health, and have to lie by, or to nurse one of your 
family. 

Leo.—E x2rcise, a moderate diet, gymnastics, and a 
tepid bath in the morning, should do good. 

Ivy Leaves can curl ostrich feathers with a blunt 
penknife or paper-knife, drawing a filament or two 
between her thumb and the knife very firmly but 
gently, so as not to break them. 

M. T. (Cumberland).—'Weigh the magazine and pay 
at the rate of a halfpenny for every two ounces. 

Maud. — T he teapot is always taken in with afternoon 
tea. 

B. M. E.—If you object to making the promise, or do 
not intend to keep it if made, you had better be 
married at a registrar’s office. No one should 
make promises not intending to keep them. If the 
word “ obey ” qjffends you, y r ou should have a. clearly' 
understood aj^einent on the matter with your 
prospective husband. Love will smooth over many 
difficulties, and chase them away. 

Trot, Edith H., Sissie, Molly, Poppie, and Tubbs. 
—The recipes for making pot poiirn in the present 
day are not so long and difficult as the old ones. 

The rose-leaves are dried (in the sun if possible), 
and when quite dry mixed with some sachet powder, 
purchased at a good chemist’s. An ounce is enough 
for a pound of rose-leaves. 

Ne M’oubliez Pas. — The passage 3’ou quote is not in 
the Prophecies of Isaiah, but in the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, ii. 15. See also Jeremiah xi. 19. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

HERR SPIDER. 

“Brother! brother! We are both in the 
wrong.”— Gay. 



fternoon tea in 
the schoolroom 
was the most 
enjoyable hour 
of the day to 
the Beresford 
boys ; it meant 
sociality with¬ 
out restraint, con- 
I ver sation com- 

r. posed largely of 

chaff, hot toast ail 
X , libitum (delicious 
when not burnt or 
blacked), and very 
often a smuggled deli¬ 
cacy when cook was 
in a good temper, and 
the key of the preserve- 
closet attainable. 
Schoolroom tea and 
toast had a flavour of 
their own, and no 
temptation of hot but¬ 
tered cakes and pike¬ 
lets could tempt Miss Muffet in 
holiday-time to leave the boys to 
their own devices, and to pour 
out tea for her mother’s guests. That 
duty of the ideal daughter was seldom 
performed by Elizabeth Beresford, and 
never with a good grace; indeed, the 
sight of a small sulky figure sitting bolt 
upright behind the best china, and return¬ 
ing monosyllabic replies to well-meant 
questions, hardly promoted the general 
hilarity; and Mrs. Beresford had at last 
in despair abandoned all attempts to 
make Miss Muffet useful and sociable. 
But at the present moment it was a very 
different Miss Muffet who was peering 
into the depths of a huge battered teapot 
with a perplexed expression on her 
bright face. 

“There seems more tea than water! 

I wonder how many spoonfuls Bobus put 
in. Oh, dear! oh, dear!”—shaking the 
tea-caddy; “ it is quite empty ! Bobus, 
you little wretch, you have used the 
whole of the week’s allowance—at least, 
I don’t know where it is gone—and now 
cook will turn cross, and refuse us any 
more until Monday ! ” 

“We shall have to pass the hat round, 
or drink milk and water,” returned Val. 
“Oh, you villainous Robert! It is as 
black as my Sunday hat. It is a de¬ 
coction of tannin. It will ruin all our 
nerves. Don’t drink it, Arty ; think of 
your mother, and refrain. You lout— 
you imbecile—you thick-headed lub¬ 
ber! ” accompanying these compliments 
with a few well-aimed missiles in the 
shape of pieces of crust, which were 
most cleverly dodged by the offending 
Bobus. 


“ Pax, my son, Pax! ” murmured Jack, 
a good-looking youth of nineteen, who, 
sunk in the depths of an easy-chair, was 
instructing Leonard, the youngest of the 
family, in the art of making toast. Bobus 
had been solemnly deprived of his office 
of toast-maker by unanimous consent. 
He was an inveterate lover of practical 
jokes, and could no longer be trusted ; 
but it was beautiful to watch Leonard’s 
painstaking efforts; his curly hair was 
dry with heat, and his scorched face and 
knuckles bore witness to his zeal; and 
as the pile of crisp brown slices accumu¬ 
lated on the plate, he looked proudly up in 
Jack’s face to be figuratively patted on 
the head. 

The Beresford boys were all strong, 
well-built fellows, with frank, open faces 
and honest blue-grey eyes. Valentine 
was perhaps the least good-looking of 
the brothers; his forehead was too low 
and his nose too long, and his chin was 
rather too heavily moulded. He was a 
great massive-looking fellow, a little 
awkward and unformed, which is per¬ 
haps not unusual at eighteen ; but many 
people, Uncle Norbert and Aunt Isobel 
among them, regarded Val as the flower 
of the flock. “ Mark my words,” Uncle 
Norbert would say; “ Val has more in his 
little finger than Jack’s handsome head 
could possibly hold. I don’t say he will 
set the Thames on fire—no Beresford 
will do that; but the fellow thinks as well 
as reads.” 

Val returned to his book after this dis¬ 
play of eloquence. He planted his elbows 
comfortably on the table, pushing the 
plates away from him, and tried to con¬ 
centrate his attention. On the other 
side of the table was a fair-haired youth 
about Jack’s age—the Arthur Bevan 
whom Mrs. Beresford called Jack’s 
shadow. He was harmlessly employed 
at this moment in compounding a deli¬ 
cacy called the Tower of Babel, and 
which was composed of thin slices of 
bread and butter, with layers of different 
kinds of jams, from raspberry to black 
currant. When a sufficient pile was 
erected, the mighty sandwich was cut 
through dexterously, and the different 
flavours were hugely appreciated by the 
Beresford boys. Miss Muffet was 
watching the process with great interest. 
She had planted her elbows on the table 
in exact imitation of Val, and was run¬ 
ning her fingers comfortably through her 
short, curly hair. One very hot day the 
preceding summer she had cantered up 
to the hairdresser’s shop in the market¬ 
place, and had insisted on having all her 
beautiful long hair cut off; it was too 
hot and heavy, it made her head ache, 
she told the man when he tried to dis¬ 
suade her; and finally, as he argued, 
she lost patience, and, taking up the 
scissors, cut off a yard of jagged lengths, 
until in despair he consented to finish 
the job. 

All the boys applauded her when she 
appeared among them with*a soft curly 


crop, looking a little bit ashamed of her¬ 
self ; and Jack insisted that the style just 
suited her. “You look quite pretty and 
piquante, Miss Muffet—doesn’t she, Val? 
So much hair gave you a top-heavy look 
—like a small boat with too much 
canvas”—and after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion Val agreed to this. Only Arthur 
was silent; and somehow that silence 
aggravated the girl, who dearly liked to 
have all her actions applauded. 

“ Are you sorry I have cut off my hair, 
Arthur ? ” she asked, when the boys had 
left them alone together. 

“ How can I help being sorry,” he 
replied rather gravely. “ It was such a 
foolish thing to do ; and you have quite 
spoiled yourself. It was a sin and 
shame to cut off such lovely hair.” 

But Miss Muffet could not tolerate 
this plain speaking, and she and Arthur 
had a tiff that lasted for a week. 

Effie Beresford was not really pretty. 
She was a small, brown girl, but her face 
was so full of expression and anima¬ 
tion ; there were such changing lights 
in her large brown eyes; she had such 
fascinating little dimples, that no one 
in his senses could accuse her of lack 
of beauty; and, in spite of Arthur’s 
severe criticism, the short curly crop just 
suited her. She was such a tiny, baby¬ 
ish-looking creature altogether! Miss 
Muffet was not in company trim just 
then. She wore an old, frayed blue 
serge that had seen better days, and a 
large holland apron that closely en¬ 
veloped her. The pockets were full of 
crisp white shavings, and there was a 
smudge of ink on one side. Her hair 
was rough, and stood on end, and her 
hands were far from clean; but then, 
what did it matter when they were all in 
the same plight ? A white fox-terrier 
made up the party. He was Val’s 
property, and lay at his master’s feet. 

“We may as well taste this hideous 
brew,” observed Val, as he turned an¬ 
other page. “ Don’t make any more 
toast, Leonard. Isn’t the Tower of Babel 
ready, Arthur ? ‘ Let’s fall-to,’ as the 

Romans say. Don’t forget my three 
lumps, Miss Muffet. Now, then, Bobus, 
where’s the boiling water? The tea 
won’t be drinkable until it is drownded 
dead.” 

“ I wonder what they are up to down¬ 
stairs ? ” queried Bobus, when he had 
demolished his share of the Tower of 
Babel, which was pronounced excellent 
and better than usual, partly out of 
compliment to Arthur, who had furnished 
the jam. 

“ I never augur good when the Council 
of Three meet in conclave,” grumbled 
Jack. “Don’t you recollect last time, 
when Miss Sowerby took her depar¬ 
ture?” and then Miss Muffet made a 
grimace. 

There had been some talk of sending 
her to school—in fact, the school had 
been chosen—only Miss Muffet had 
sulked with such intensity, and had so 
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perversely refused her food, threatening 
to starve herself if the scheme were 
carried out, that Mrs. Beresford, in a 
perfect anguish of terror, had induced 
her brother to renounce the experiment, 
and Miss Hall had been the result. 

“ Depend upon it, there is something 
in the wind that bodes no good to Miss 
Muffet,” continued Jack, who spoke his 
mind on all occasions. Then Val looked 
up from his book. He said nothing. 
Val was not always a great talker, but 
there was a shade of anxiety in his eyes. 
“ Herr Spider is spinning some web or 
other,” went on Jack ruthlessly. He 
dearly loved his sister, but he could not 
always resist the pleasure of tormenting 
her. She was so irresistibly comic in 
her anger; she could blaze up like fire¬ 
works in a moment, and give them a 
good deal of fun. 

“And there came by a spider, 

And sat down beside her,” 

chanted Bobus, in a delicious boy’s 
soprano (for Bobus was in the choir, 
and “ sang like an angel,” as the old 
ladies at St. Barnabas often said). 

“ Hush ! Shut up, you duffer! ” ex¬ 
claimed Val. “ I hear footsteps out¬ 
side ;” and Jack whispered, “ Herr 
Spider!” under his breath, and then 
drew the surprised Leonard between his 
knees. 

The atmosphere of the schoolroom 
suddenly changed, as though an ice- 
wind had blown through it. “Hide ! 
Hide, Arthur ! ” whispered Miss Muffet, 
with such urgent entreaty in her voice, 
that Arthur reluctantly stepped into a 
vast cupboard, and drew the door 
after him. He had not the faintest 
idea why he should hide. He had no 
objection to shake hands with Mr. Ellis- 
ton—on the contrary, he thought Hen- 
Spider rather a pleasant fellow—but he 
was accustomed to obey Miss Muffet’s 
imperative commands; so he effaced 
himself, though there was hardly stand¬ 
ing room, the cupboard was so full of 
lumber, grotesque masks, ancient dolls, 
and all the broken and discarded toys 
of a generation of children. Now and 
then the rubbish was sorted, and a 
whcelbarrowful of articles trundled off 
to the gardener’s cottage; but the cup¬ 
board was never empty. 

Meanwhile Miss Muffet made futile 
efforts to rid herself of the shavings ; 
and Bobus, who had been lying on "the 
rug, with his feet in the air, balancing 
a sofa cushion, was now calmly investi¬ 
gating a big black chart that hung 
over the fireplace. Only Val still sat 
in his slouching attitude, taking no 
apparent heed of the general agitation, 
though a lurking smile came to his 
lips as Jack’s sonorous voice broke the 
silence. 

“Yes, my dear boy,” Jack was say¬ 
ing, as the door slowly opened, “have I 
not always told you that honesty is the 
best policy ? If Tommy Dodd bagged 
your marbles—a vulgar phrase that, 
Lenny ” (“Who in the world is Tommy 
Dodd ?” muttered Leonard)—“ your only 

resource- Oh, Uncle Norbert, I am 

delighted to see you ! Robert, please 
put a chair near the fire. You will have 
a cup of tea, will you not, Uncle Nor¬ 


bert ? It is rather weak—I mean strong 
—and a trifle cold ; but-” 

“No tea—no tea for me, thanks!” 
returned Uncle Norbert. “ Old maids’ 
poison, I call it. Your mother has just 
given me some excellent coffee. Well, 
you look snug, you young folks. It is a 
good thing that coals are cheap,” with 
a shake of his head at the enormous 
fire. 

“Bobus is rather a reckless stoker, 
sir. We left him in charge while the 
rest of us were in the carpenter’s shed. 
I tell Bobus that he is wasteful by 
nature ; he has no idea of quantities. 
By-the-bye, I must go and lock up the 
shed ; and Bobus, you must take that 
message to Forbes.” 

“Well, that is handy,” observed 
Uncle Norbert, with rather an inscrutable 
smile; “ for I came up here to talk to 
Effie ”—Uncle Norbert never approved 
of nicknames—“ and I could hardly ask 
you to clear out—could I, Jack ?” 

“Well, sir, we shall be most happy 
to oblige you,” rising with alacrity. 
“Val, you may as well make yourself 
scarce too.” But here Jack paused, 
and reddened slightly. “Is the inter¬ 
view with Miss Muffet to be strictly 
private and confidential, Uncle Nor¬ 
bert ? ” 

“ I should certainly like to have Effie 
to myself for a few moments ”—and 
then Val, who had been poking his 
long nose over his book again, drew his 
brows together and looked at Miss 
Muffet. 

She was sulking visibly—a private 
interview with Herr Spider meant a lec¬ 
ture, and Miss Muffet hated lectures. 

“Ah—just so,” returned Jack, clear¬ 
ing his voice. “Then you may as well 
come out of that, Arthur”—and Uncle 
Norbert certainly seemed a good deal 
taken aback as Arthur stepped out of 
the cupboard, looking rather foolish. 

“ I daresay you are a little surprised,” 
continued Jack, who was seldom non¬ 
plussed for five minutes together ; “ but 
it is a game we play at odd moments— 
one of the party goes into retirement, 
and the rest concoct a proverb.” 

“ Ach, so ! ” returned Uncle Norbert, 
cutting short Jack’s verbose explanation ; 
“ no doubt an amusing game, especially 
for this young gentleman. Now, if you 
will be so good as to leave me with Effie ’ ’ 
—and the next moment five pairs of feet 
raced each other downstairs. 

“ Fine fellows—fine fellows! ” muttered 
Uncle Norbert, as he took possession of 
Jack’s chair; but Miss Muffet refused to 
move—she still sat behind the battered 
teapot, and looked half-fearfully and 
half-aggressively at Herr Spider. 

Well might Isobel Foster say that 
Norbert had a good heart. Nothing 
could be more gentle and fatherly than 
the lecture prepared for Miss Muffet; 
and more than once the girl winced and 
flushed as her conscience told her that 
Uncle Norbert was right. 

“You see, my dear child,” he con¬ 
cluded, when he had unfolded the plan 
that had been proposed, “everything else 
has been tried and failed. You have 
driven five governesses away by your 
wilfulness and disobedience ; you have 
absolutely refused to submit yourself to 


the discipline of school. And now, at 
seventeen and a half, you are half-edu¬ 
cated ; and, worse than that, you are no 
comfort to your mother.” 

“And so I am to be exiled!” burst 
out Miss Muffet, quite forgetting her 
manners in her passionate despair. “I 
am to be sent away from the boys—my 
own dear boys—and shut up with that 
stupid prim Virginia! I hate girls, 
Uncle Norbert. I wish I had never been 
born a girl; girls are tyrannised over, 
and made miserable. And I hate—I 
hate everybody! ” finished Miss Muffet, 
bursting into a fit of uncontrollable 
tears. 

“ So—so ! ” murmured Uncle Norbert; 
and then he got up slowly from his chair, 
and patted the rebellious curly head. 
“What is the use of making- things 
harder for yourself, little one ? When 
one submits, the difficulty is half over. 
What would the poor dead father say if 
he knew his much-beloved little daughter 
were a vixen ? ” 

“You shall not talk of my father!” 
sobbed Miss Muffet; but there was less 
angry violence in her voice. Herr Spider 
had touched the right chord there— 
Miss Muffet had been devoted to her 
father. 

“ Why should we not talk of one that 
we love ? He was a good and kindly 
gentleman, and, above all, he cared 
most for gentleness in women. Listen 
to me, Effie. I was with him when he 
died; oh, how he suffered. But he had 
the right faith—he was anchored fast. 
He was talking to me about the boys one 
night—about Jack and Val—and then 
he spoke of you. Shall I tell you what 
he said ? ” 

Miss Muffet nodded—she was past 
W’ords ; her passion was dying a natural 
death now. What could that dear, dear 
father have said about her! 

“I have an excellent memory, and I 
have not forgotten one word,” continued 
Uncle Norbert. “ ‘Then there is Effie,’ 
went on your father. * She is a dear 
child—an honest, affectionate little crea¬ 
ture ; but I am not quite happy about 
her. I fear that her mother will have 
trouble with her; she is self-willed, and 
she wants a strong hand to guide her. 
Effie is too fond of her own way; she 
does not consider other people. You 
must watch over her very carefully, 
Norbert; she has the materials fora fine 
character, if she would only learn sub¬ 
mission to rightful authority.’ Little 
one, your father was a wise man ; he 
read his child’s heart truly. When he 
died, he entrusted his children to me. 

‘ You will be a father to them, Norbert ?’ 
Ach, so!”—and Herr Spider walked 
hastily to the window, and pulled out a 
blue-and-white silk handkerchief—the 
remembrance of that death-bed and his 
widowed sister’s sorrow always affected 
him. 

The next moment he felt his coat 
lightly pulled—a little brown hand 
touched his arm. 

“I—I will go,” sobbed Miss Muffet, 
“and I will try not to hate it; but I 
know that I shall cry myself to sleep 
every night, and that I shall never more 
be happy again ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTISTIC LIFE OF LOUISA PYNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Young concert-goers of to-day would hear 
the name of Louisa Pyne with little interest, 
and perhaps ask, “ Who was she ? Strange 
that I have never heard her sing, if she held 
the artistic rank you say she did, or does.” 
But mention Louisa Pyne’s name in the 
presence of their elders, and it is enough to 
evoke a chorus of admiring comments, and ex¬ 
pressions of regret that so truly great an artiste 
should have retired from public life when her 
gifts and fame were only at their zenith. 

A sketch of the artistic life of the “ Queen 
of English Sopranos,” as Louisa Pyne was 
deservedly called, cannot fail to be interesting 
to the young of the present generation, or to 
recall delightful memories in the case of those 
who, many a time and oft, listened spell-bound 
to the notes of this queen of song during her 
public professional life. It is, however, because 
that life is a beautiful illustration of the possi¬ 
bility of combining Christian virtues, and the 
graces which most adorn the feminine character 
in the sanctuary of home, with a busy artistic 
career, that its story is now written for girls to 
read. 

There are many proverbial expressions in 
favour of those who are little in stature— 
“ Better the stuff, smaller the parcel; ” “ Good 
things are aye in small bulk;” “Little and 
good.” True it is that articles of luxury are 
found in small quantities, and those really 
essential to life, health, and comfort are be¬ 
stowed in sufficient bulk to meet the needs of 
all humanity. So, too, with great mental or 
artistic powers. These are bestowed in large 
measure on the few, whilst the many are 
endowed with just those gifts which are best 
fitted to meet the needs of daily life. We 
have cause to be thankful that iron is more 
plentiful than gold, and that the “ black dia¬ 
monds ” which warm our hearths are more 
abundant than the so-called precious stones; 
but we rejoice that things of beauty were not 
left out of the Creator’s plan because less 
necessary for the supply of daily needs. 

The words “little and good,” as well as 
“ gifted,” might have been fittingly applied to 
the youngest child of George Pyne, who was 
born in London in April, 1828. Louisa Pyne 
came of a celebrated musical family. Her 
uncle, James Kendrick Pyne, used to sing 
with Braham. His son and namesake bears a 
high musicianly repute, and kept his jubilee 
some time ago as the honoured organist of 
Bath Abbey. The grandson, also of the same 
name, is organist of Manchester Cathedral and 
city. Louisa’s father, George Pyne, was a 
famous alto singer, and associated in oratorio 
with Kitty Stevens, afterwards Countess of 
Essex. In his day contraltos were rare indeed, 
and the parts now allotted to such were then 
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taken by male voices. There are traditions 
respecting Louisa Pyne’s ancestors, which tell 
that some of them attained high places in 
Church and State ; but of these nothing need 
here be told. 

Louisa was the youngest of George Pyne’s 
three musical daughters. Mary Ann was nine 
years older, and Susan, who was specially 
associated with her still more gifted junior in 
professional life, was seven and a half years 
older than the little one. 

It would be hard to tell when Louisa’s 
artistic life really began, for her charming 
voice and great musical talent were manifested 
from her baby days. She was extremely small 
as a child and young girl, and her elder sisters 
delighted to dress up the tiny .creature and 
send her into the drawing-room when guests 
were present. At three and a half she used 
to sing a little song called “ Blue Violets,” and 
though unable to pronounce the words pro¬ 
perly, her tuneful voice called forth admiration 
and praise from her hearers. 

From five to nine years of age Louisa was 
carefully taught by her father, but from that 
date she was placed under Sir George Smart, 
who always manifested a paternal interest and 
pride in his gifted pupil. The families lived 
very near each other—the Pynes at 76, the 
Smarts at 91, Great Portland Street. Louisa 
was generally to be found under her teacher’s 
roof, as Sir George had a little daughter of 
similar age, and the children were almost in¬ 
separable. Their friendship was only ended 
by the death of one of them. 

At nine years of age, Louisa, when staying 
at Hastings, joined her sister Susan in sing¬ 
ing the duet, “ Deh Con Te,” from Nonna. 
This was at a large evening party given by 
the wife of the then member for the borough. 
All present were equally amazed and de¬ 
lighted, and the hostess carried the child round 
in her arms to receive the congratulations of 
the guests. Such praises would have been in¬ 
jurious to many natures, but in the case of 
Louisa they rather caused her to shrink within 
herself, whilst increasing her anxiety to improve 
her God-given talents. 

Through her whole public career her sensi¬ 
tive nature was rather humbled than otherwise 
by the many marks of appreciation showered 
upon her. She felt an ever-growing sense of 
responsibility, and strove by ceaseless efforts to 
improve her gifts to the uttermost. “ Better 
to merit approval than even to gain it,” was 
her motto, and there was in Louisa Pyne 
none of the craving after prominence and 
boundless adulation to which a less noble 
nature endowed with such talents might have 
yielded. As a child she was taught that her 
glorious voice was a trust, for the use of which 
she would have to account. As girl and 
woman she never lost sight of this truth. 

It is often said that our greatest men and 


women have owed more to the influence of 
good mothers than to the wider training re¬ 
ceived at school and college. Truly, the 
importance of a mother’s influence cannot be 
over-estimated. Louisa Pyne owed her mu¬ 
sical gifts and training to her father, but she 
was even more fortunate in being blessed with 
a good mother. 

Mrs. Pyne was an earnest Christian, who 
desired for her children, above all things, that 
they should grow up in the faith and fear of 
God, and serve Him in whatever sphere their 
lot might be cast. One of Louisa’s great de¬ 
lights as a child was to sit on her mother’s 
knee, with an old pictorial Bible before her, 
and to listen whilst Mrs. Pyne told the story 
which each quaint engraving illustrated. The 
sensitive child would weep over the sorrows 
and rejoice in the joys of the various Bible 
characters. The impressions received proved 
lasting, and influenced her whole after life. 
This was notably the case with regard to the 
observance of the Sabbath, and the privilege 
and duty of prayer. During Louisa Pyne’s 
professional life she would avoid Sunday 
travelling at any cost of money, time, and 
convenience, and refused many valuable en¬ 
gagements on account of her determination to 
observe God’s day, in accordance with the 
teaching received from her mother. This was 
notably the case when she declined engage¬ 
ments for Berlin and the Grand Opera at 
Paris, because of the Sunday performances in 
these places. Every event and circumstance, 
both in domestic and public life, was made a 
subject of prayer; and as a child even the 
simple faith of the little songstress gave her 
infinite comfort. From the second volume of 
Queens of Song the following account of her 
first appearance is taken :— 

“Miss Pyne was placed with Sir George 
Smart, and so quickly did she profit by the 
instruction of that master, that at the age of 
ten she made her debut at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square. Her voice was 
even then clear and powerful, and amidst the 
crash of more than fifty orchestral performers 
was heard distinctly. She was rewarded with 
the most enthusiastic plaudits.” 

Her songs on that occasion were “ Over Hill, 
over Dale,” and “ Where the Bee Sucks.” In 
the latter song an unfortunate contretemps 
took place, which might have disconcerted a 
singer of any age. Some members of the 
orchestra failed to notice a “ cut ” in the 
music, and threw the accompaniment hope¬ 
lessly wrong. Despite this, the child went 
bravely on, keeping perfect time and tune, 
and finished in charming style, unaccompanied 
for several bars. This incident increased the 
warmth of her reception, and evoked a storm 
of applause from her audience. Self-possessed 
on the platform, Louisa was a thorough child 
as soon as she left it. She retreated as rapidly 
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as possible, and her overwrought feelings 
found vent in tears as she sought the loving 
arms of her mother. Mrs. Frederic Lablache, 
who was with Mrs. Pyne, promptly took pos¬ 
session of the child, comforted her with 
sweeties, and in order to turn her attention 
from self, asked, “Do you know my fat father ? ” 
and suggested a visit to him. Signor Lablache 
was enormously stout—so much so that a 
charming prima donna of his day used to 
dance round him, and declare that to make 
this tour was Vouvrage Tune semaine. So 
naturally the sight of him made the child 
forgetful of all beside. 

From the singing lesson or the concert room 
Louisa was accustomed to retreat to the so¬ 
ciety of her dolls, of which she had a large 
family. One, the gift of her mother, was her 
special darling’ and was always dressed in the 
very clothes worn by herself as an infant; for, 
as has been already told, she was an extremely 
small baby. During a performance she would 
say to herself, “ One more song, and then I can 
go to my dear baby;” and no mother could 
have bestowed more tender care upon her 
child than the little songstress gave to her in¬ 
animate darling, whose toilet was as regularly 


attended to as was her own, and the practice 
was continued until Louisa was thirteen. 

From the time of her debut , however, her 
professional life was continuous, and was 
occupied in hard study, and in fulfilling con¬ 
cert engagements both in London and the 
provinces. When twelve years of age, she 
sang in a duet with her elder sister Susan, at 
the house of the Duke and Duchess of Hamil¬ 
ton, in Portman Square. Louisa was mounted 
on a stool to bring her more on a level with 
her sister, and to enable the audience to see 
her. The Grand Duchess of Baden-Baden 
and her daughter were present amongst many 
distinguished guests. 

At the close of the duet, the hostess noticed 
that Louisa was nervous, and she went to 
her, put her arms round the child’s neck, and 
kissed her affectionately. “You felt very 
nervous, my dear, did you not ? ” said the 
Duchess. 

“ Yes, your Grace—very nervous,” was the 
reply. 

“ Then let me tell you something which 
I want you to think of all through your life. 
God has gifted you with a marvellously beau¬ 
tiful talent, which places you on a par with 


Dukes and Duchesses. Therefore, never be 
afraid to use it in the presence of any human 
beings, however exalted may be their earthly 
position.” 

On the following day the Duchess sent a 
piece of exquisitely embroidered muslin to 
make into a frock for the little artiste. After 
this, and during the two or three following 
years, Louisa used frequently to visit this 
sympathetic friend, the Duchess of Hamilton, 
and used her voice to give her pleasure when 
her failing sight made her still more susceptible 
to the charm of sweet sounds. The Duchess 
subsequently became totally blind. 

Another exalted lady would have shown her 
liking for Louisa Pyne in a still more practical 
manner. She expressed to Sir George Smart 
her wish to adopt the gifted child, as she was 
about to lose the society of her own only 
daughter through her marriage. Sir George, 
however, did not mention the subject to the 
•Pynes until some years afterwards, as he was 
most anxious that so promising a pupil should 
not be withdrawn from the profession in which 
he foretold she would attain the highest 
position. 

(To be continued .) 
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AMATEUR UPHOLSTERING. 

By DORA DE BLAQUI^RE. 


T I. 

MATEl'R upholstering 
has been brought in¬ 
to much prominence 
since the advent of 
the idea that out¬ 
houses should be in¬ 
dividualised, or pre¬ 
sent somewhat more 
of ourselves t h a n 
they used to do in 
the days when we 
bought our furniture en suite , and fashion de¬ 
manded a match for every easy-chair, and at 
least a dozen ordinary chairs to go with every 
sofa, which were to be drawn up in a stiff 
row against the wall on each side of the room. 
We have changed all that to-day, and it has 
become quite en regie to have no two chairs 
alike; and we are not obliged to match our 
sofas either, and can have as many as we 
choose, or may be able to muster up, of any 
and every shape. Tables follow the same rule 
of dissimilarity, and so do the inevitable 
screens, if we have more than one. In fact, 
many drawing-rooms seem to me to consist of 
two big arm-chairs, a high screen, and a small 
table. I feel almost fortunate when I see a 
room like this, for in others the process of 
what I call individualising has really gone mad. 
The consequence of the individual to whom it 
belongs having no ideas, or too many ideas, 
and no plan to work by, results in a mixture of 
Rag Fair and Carnival frippery, which is too 
bewildering to look at, and too horrible to live 
with. 

One benefit has really accrued, I think, in 
bringing amateur upholsterers very much to 
the fore ; and some girls have, in fact, provided 
themselves with a small tool-chest, such as is 
often bought for boys, containing all the 
smaller appliances likely to be needed in a 
house. My own idea is, that a small cupboard, 
which will hang against the wall, is always 
useful. It should be made with two doors 
to open in the centre, and sufficiently deep 
so as that the backs of the doors can be used 
for the hanging-up of tools. What are called 
medicine, or bottle, cupboards can be obtained 
for a very small sum, and one of these would 
answer if all the shelves were taken out except 
one at the top. But care must be taken to 
have the cupboard deep enough, or there will 
not be room for the varied assortment of tools. 
A drawer would also be of much service 
to us in keeping our things tidy; and if we 
had it divided into compartments, we should 
get more use out of it, and we should also have 
a small box divided into compartments to hold 
our nails and screws, this box being small in 
size, so as to lit into our cabinet. 

The tools should hang at the back of the 
cupboard, and the most useful ones will be, I 
think, as follows:—A small hatchet, a small 
saw, a hammer, a mallet, two gimlets of diffe¬ 
rent sizes, a screw-driver of medium size, a 
chisel, a small plane, a knife, a pair of large 
scissors, an upholsterer’s needle, a pair of wire- 
nippers, a bradawl, etc. Then, on the shelf I 
should keep a glue-pot and paste-pot and 
brushes; and if anyone has taught you to 
solder, here you must keep your iron and other 
utensils, several balls of string, and some 
chalk, as well as a carpet-stretcher or fork, and 
a file or two, with a good selection of nails 
and fine tacks. 

Now, I have given you a small list of your 
tools, and I hope you will soon become quite 
clever in using them. Perhaps you may even 
aspire in time to put in a pane of glass, as 
well as to manage to take out the old one, 


which is the more difficult operation of the 
two. When you have accomplished putting 
in a screw straight, and hitting the head of 
the nail without once striking your finger or 
thumb, you will be really on the high road to 
perfection as an amateur upholstress and 
carpenter. 

The chief use of the amateur upholstress 
has been to nail up fans, to drape lengths of 
art-muslin, to paint three-legged stools, and 
perhaps drape them with the same cheap 
material. Some of the draperies have been 
very cleverly put up; and I have seen much 
ability displayed in inventing an overmantel, to 
cost neither less nor more than 5s. So I may 
hope that, incited by my instructions, some of 
my readers may really develop into most useful 
members of the home-party. 

Now, I daresay you will be quite aware that 
the chief cost of all small house-repairs—the 
mending of locks, castors, blind-hooks, etc.— 
consists in the time taken by the man who 
comes to see to them. So, if you can contrive 
to save any of that time, you will be saving 
money. If a lock be out of order, for instance, 
and you have learnt how to use a screw-driver, 
and can take it off and send it to the iron¬ 
monger’s for repair, you will find the cost 
much less than if you had employed a workman 
to come and take it to the workshop, in order 
to see what was the matter with it. In the 
same way the chair-castors become unscrewed ; 
there is nothing to prevent your re-fastening 
them. And if the small hook at the side of 
the window, where the blind cords are fastened, 
be broken, there is nothing to prevent your 
detaching it and taking it to the iron¬ 
monger’s to match it; and when you get 
home you can replace it yourself without 
trouble. More than half the small repairs 
could be minimised if we screwed up the loose 
handle when we saw it needed it, or put a nail 
in the carpet when it had come out. 

One of the things that girls really can do in 
the house is, to stain the floors. This does 
not involve the least hardship; and there are 
numberless recipes for doing it, all and any 
of which are good. If we have plenty of 
money, we can purchase our stains at the oil- 
shop—oak, or walnut, as we may like—by the 
gallon, and dilute them to our liking. If in¬ 
clined to spend less money, we can use per¬ 
manganate of potassium, in the proportion of 
an ounce to a gallon of water, or two ounces 
for a deeper hue. Two or more coats will be 
required. I need not remind you that the 
floor must be thoroughly well scrubbed—per¬ 
haps several times—before you begin your 
staining, so as to ensure perfect cleanliness. 
The cracks in the boards themselves, or any 
holes, should be filled with putty, and all the 
paint spots must be removed by pouring a 
little drop of turpentine on them ; and when 
the paint is soft, scrape it off with a knife. 
The permanganate of potassium of course must 
be polished afterwards with turpentine and 
beeswax, which is somewhat of a labour; and 
many people who do not know that make a 
fuss about making it. If you will take the 
trouble to shave up your beeswax over night, 
and cover it with turpentine, in the morning 
you will find it melted, and you can stir it 
into a cream with a short stick. A marmalade 
or salt jar is, either of them, good for use 
for making and keeping the mixture in; and 
you can always renew the latter, and add to 
it either beeswax or turpentine, as may be 
needful. The secret of a bright polish is to 
use as little as possible, and to rub very hard. 
You should have a weighted brush with along 
handle, for rubbing the floor. 
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The other way of staining a floor cheaply is 
to use kerosene oil to it, or else boiled oil. 
Either of these plans is excellent for wear, and 
both take a good polish. The watery stains 
seem to have fallen into disrepute for their 
non-wearing qualities ; and I notice that our 
American cousins are using what they call 
“stains,” but what I believe are in reality 
paints ; for they are mixed with boiled oil and 
turpentine, and are coloured with burnt umber, 
burnt sienna, lamp-black, and chrome yellow, 
these all being ground in oil as well. Thus, 
a “ stain ” for old oak would be one pint of 
boiled oil, one pint of turpentine, two table- 
spoonfuls of burnt umber, one tablespoonful of 
burnt sienna, and two tablespoonfuls of lamp¬ 
black. Great care is needed in mixing all 
these ingredients well together. After the 
stain is mixed, you can try it on a piece of 
wood, and it can be diluted with equal parts 
of boiled oil and turpentine. The stain should 
be applied to one board at a time, moving the 
brush the way of the grain. The floor when 
finished will require twenty-four hours to dry, 
and when dry should be well rubbed with an 
old piece of carpet, or a weighted brush. 
After this you can have it polished with 
beeswax, or else varnished, buying the varnish 
by the gallon, and applying it as you applied 
the colour—working the brush, as" I said, the 
way of the grain. These stains could be pre¬ 
pared at any paint and colour shop, I should 
suppose, by giving the directions; and I 
gather from the paper in question that they 
wear well. A pretty way of finishing the 
sides, or, as it is now called, I believe, the 
“surround,” of a room, is to stencil it when 
staining it, drawing out, before you begin 
the staining, a border of diamonds to imitate 
a j>arqueterie flooring. The diamonds can 
be stained over with a light shade first, if you 
like. 

We have been talking about the screws in 
castors becoming loose. The same trouble is 
often the case with the hinges all over the 
house; and one of the things from which we 
all suffer is the general tendency of hinges to 
creak and squeak, for want of a little oil 
applied with a feather. All the hinges in the 
house should be looked after; and a very 
extra-bad creak, that will not yield to oil, will 
often do so to a soft bit of soap. This want 
of oil is so often felt in the case of our window 
fastenings, which are half of them broken for 
lack of it; for they get so dry in the sun and 
air that the first quick and violent snap they 
get they break. 

The present fancy for “ easy - comers, ” 
window-seats, and divans, with multitudes of 
cushions, is a magnificent opening for our brave 
amateur upholstress. The old problem of 
“ what to do with the corners ” need never 
distress the furnisher of to-day; in fact, I 
have heard an enthusiastic lady say she “ wished 
she had a house that was all corners ! ” 

One of the benefits of these two, i.e., the 
divan in the cosy-corner, or the “ ingle neuk,” 
is, that they lead to a great economy of furni¬ 
ture, and so are an unmitigated blessing to 
people of limited means. The home-made 
cosy-corner requires, in its beginnings, a real 
carpenter’s help, for we must have a firm seat, 
and this can only be made by a working man. 
It should be like a shelf, not less than half a 
yard wide, if not 20 inches, which is better; 
the height when finished should not exceed 
16 inches with the cushions, so the shelf for 
the seat should be about 14. Almost all the 
corner seats I see are too high and too narrow ; 
for we want comfort and a lounge, and if the 
corner has one long side, we can make it 
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replace a sofa. Nor shall we find the cushions 
a useless encumbrance, for if we move to 
another house we can have the same kind of 
shelf put in. For a window-seat, I think 18 
inches too wide, and also 14 inches too low; 
but we must be guided by our window. There 
arc such things as iron brackets to be pur¬ 
chased for the ends of our seat; but I imagine 
it could be more cheaply supported by a cross¬ 
piece from the wall. 

Over this cosy-corner, about 2 feet or so, 
a fiat strip of wood must be nailed, of about 
2 inches wide, along the wall, and on this at 
intervals you will screw in some small hooks, to 
hold up the cushions for the back. Two feet 
over this again you will require a small light 
shelf of about 6 inches wide, if you want it for 
books; but if for china only, a white-wood 
galleriecl shelf is now sold for the purpose in 
many shops, for using over doors, and it can be 
made of any length. This would answer very 
well, and would be cheaper. But I do not 
advise you to put it up yourself, for it may fall 
down again, as plaster will not hold nails. 
Now, between this and the ledge of wood to 
support the pillows you can apply some form 
of ornamentation as in a “ real ” cosy-comer— 
some gold Japanese paper, a piece of lincrusta, 
or a piece of the same cretonne, or whatever 
you cover the cushions with. Roman satin 
looks well; so does a flowered brocade-tapes¬ 
try, or even a flowered paper, provided it be 
good. My suggestions are derived from vari¬ 
ous cosy-corners that I have seen, and you 
must endeavour to pick up ideas with which 
you can help yourself in your own way. 
Tapestiy is very moderate in price, and some 
of it very pretty—as low as 2s. 6d.—and I 
think it wears better than cretonne, and it is 
double the width, being about 50 inches wide. 

And now we will proceed to the making-up 
of the cushions for the cosy-corner, and, first, 
I should advise you to try to inspect some 
cushions, and see how they are made, which 
will greatly help you to understand my de¬ 
scription. There are several materials used to 
cover them—coarse linen, which runs from 6d. 
to is. a yard, is the material usually employed, 
and the best and most expensive seems to be 
the Austrian linen, with pretty stripes of gay 
colours on it. But for the beginning you had 
better commence on the cheaper material. 

The length of the cushion being 24 inches, 
you will have to be guided as to the breadth 
by the length of your corner on each side. If 
it be 48 inches long, then you can do with two 
square cushions 24 inches each way. Now, 
there are two ways of making them. The first 
and simplest is to take two pieces of linen cut 
to the size, allowing for turnings, of course, 
and to join them together on three sides as if 
for an ordinary pillow, proceeding then to fill 
them to the thickness required. The materials 
for filling are, first, hair and wool—the most 
expensive; next come flock and chaff; both 
these are cheap, and flock makes a very good 
cushion. About 2 inches thick would be the 
right thing, and when you have filled the case 
evenly, by laying it on a table so that it 
may be quite flat, you can begin to sew it 
clown at regular intervals, stitching it through 


twice, and then tying and cutting off your 
string. Use an upholsterer’s needle and stout 
twine. This is called capitonne , I believe. 
Little tufts of wool are used, or small rounds 
of leather, on the right side, to prevent the 
twine or pack-thread from pulling through. 
You must keep one end of the cushion open, 
to enable you to arrange the stuffing and keep 
it flat, and when arranged the end may be 
neatly oversewn. If you wish your cushions 
to look really nice when you cover them, you 
must capitonne them, and use a button covered 
with the same material at each place. Some 
people will be clever enough to make the 
cushion and its cover together, and this would 
be a saving of trouble. You must remember 
to sew on some small rings at the back of your 
cushions, to hang them on the hooks. 

The next part of your work is to put on the 
valence round the seat of your cosy-corner, 
and the cushions of that may match in length 
the cushions at the back, or may be made in 
one long piece. If you look at the ordinary 
cushions for seats you will find that, in order 
to give them depth and height, a plain piece 
of the material is put round them. If the 
linen from which you are making the cushion 
be wide enough, you can allow 3 inches all 
round, and turnings for this piece, and then 
your first business is to make a pretty little tuck 
all round your cushion, so as to define where 
this piece begins ; then on the other edge of 
the linen you join the top of your cushion. 
The effect, after you have made it up, is some¬ 
thing like a box with sides before you have 
put in the stuffing; and in doing this you 
must bear in mind what I have already told 
you about laying your stuffing in quite evenly, 
so as not to have a hump in one place and a 
hole in another. To do this, as I have said 
before, you need a large table, on which your 
cushion may lie quite flat, and where you may 
reach it on all sides. These mattresses, like 
cushions, do not need fastening on, for they 
ought to fit well; but if they do need holding, 
you must put rings at the inside corners, and a 
small nail on the seat, on which the ring may 
be slipped. Telling you how to make these 
cushions reminds me of my friend the uphol- 
stress in Berne, who taught me how to do 
them. In the winter I am sure she is shut up, 
like everyone else in that cold city, with a 
white porcelain stove, which has brightly- 
polished bands of brass. But all through the 
summer she sits the livelong day under the 
arcade, or else, when the sun’s rays grow long, 
she moves to the shadow of the high-roofed, 
wide-eaved houses, and turns, and makes, and 
re-makes mattresses, cushions, and pillows, 
sitting in a straw-covered chair before a wide 
board laid on two trestles. They are always 
covered with a checked blue-and-white linen, 
and always belong to small beds ; for no large 
beds such as we have are used there. My 
friend the upholstress has brown eyes and 
soft brown hair, and she is the pink of neat¬ 
ness, and never wears less than two aprons— 
one over the other. They are both blue, and 
I never have understood why one should be 
used to save the other, as they seem quite 
alike to me. I always find her each year, and 


as I come and stand beside her chair, she 
greets me with a smile and a soft “Gnadige 
Frau , I thought to-day it was almost the time 
of your coming,” and we exchange greetings 
and enquiries as they do who are friends indeed. 

This is one way of making a cosy-corner; 
but there are others as well, not so elaborate 
perhaps, but quite as pretty—a small sofa 
across the corner, and at the back a small 
lamp-table or a tall jar of pampas plumes; a 
writing-table and chair; a picture hung across 
the corner, with some drapery arranged to 
hang below it, and in front of the drapery a 
coloured jar; an easel, draped, with a picture 
on it. There are many ways of making the 
comers pretty. 

The square pillows now so very much used 
are made of real down if expensive, of vege¬ 
table down if cheaper, which is an excellent 
substitute. The usual measurement is about 
three-quarters of a yard square; they are 
generally covered with silk or a pretty tapestry, 
and have silk frills about 4 inches wide, made 
double, of a cheap thin silk to match the 
colour of the centre of the cushion. 

One of the most delightful things to have, 
which nearly furnishes a room of itself, is an 
Eastern divan. I fancy it is more used 
in America than it is here; but it is most 
delightful, and neither expensive nor difficult 
to make. The real divan in the East is at once 
the sofa, lounging-place, and the bed, as well 
as the sole article of furniture in the reception- 
rooms. It runs the whole length of one side 
of the room, and is about 3 to 4 feet wide, 
and about 16 inches high. Round bolsters 
are laid across it at intervals, to support the 
elbow or the head. The adapted divan is 
smaller, but the same height, or may run to 
18 inches, perhaps. The size chosen is gene¬ 
rally that of a single bed—3 feet or 3J feet 
wide. The easiest way to get the foundation, 
and perhaps the cheapest, is to buy a woven 
wire mattress to fit a small bed, and get a 
carpenter to make you a strong but cheap 
frame, in which the wire mattress may rest on 
cleats made for it. The next thing is to get a 
mattress to fit the woven wire, and you might 
purchase it at the same time. The cost of 
frame, woven wire, and mattress should not 
exceed £ 2, if so much. The mattress should 
be covered with tapestry or brocade, and a 
pleated valence of the same should be nailed 
round the frame. What is called a “ cot-bed ” 
could also, I think, be used for the purpose, 
but would have to be lowered. A handsome 
rug, of Persian or any Eastern make, could also 
be used to lay over the top, and the wooden 
sides should be covered with a dark-coloured 
art serge. The divan is often added to, in 
Turkish houses, by having a shelf put up its 
whole length along the wall, at the same 
height, about 6 inches wide. A round bolster 
is made to go along this, and the divan being 
pushed up to it, a firm rest is made for the 
pillows, of which there should be a good many, 
of eveiy kind and shape. Matting is some¬ 
times hung on the wall, or a rug, and a lamp 
over it, so that there may be enough light 
for reading by. A screen is also a comfort, to 
keep off draughts. 
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COLLECTIONS, HOBBIES, AND FADS. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


HERE is a 
touch of 
good-natured 
satire in a 
charge of 
“riding a 
hobby- 
horse,” i.e., 
indulging in 
a specially 
favourite pur¬ 
suit, or ex¬ 
pending mind 
and money 
on forming a 
collection of 
any kind. Indeed, Sterne employs an adjective 
composed by himself, i.e., “ hobbyhorsical,” 
to denote whimsicality and eccentricity, which 
would certainly be unfair, and quite misapplied 
as regards the formation of many kinds of 
collections, or the pursuit of many vocations 
and curious studies. But it must be confessed 
that the term “ hobby-horse il is certainly, cor¬ 
rectly speaking, indicative of that which is 
absurd and unreal; an imposition on a child’s 
reason being presented to him in the wooden 
effigy of a horse, or a stick with a horse’s head 
only, and a wheel for a foot. 

Quizzical or not, as the term may be, the 
following sketches of the various hobbies that 
have so much contributed to the recreation 
and education of their votaries, is written with 
the main object of offering some really useful 
suggestions to my girl-readers, who might find 
a special pursuit or study a very agreeable 
means of recreation. 

The formation of collections is by no means 
an essentially selfish occupation, for the amount 
of pleasure it affords to your friends is often 
surprising. When inviting a few guests to 
spend an evening with you, what a relief it is 
to give them something to look at. How it 
lightens the tax on the conversational powers 
of host and guest to find a subject which will 
prove suggestive of others, branching out into 
diverse paths, and waking up reminiscences of 
bygone days. 

To give an example of what I mean, I may 
tell my readers that I have a pet hobby of my 
own, and the amount of interest it affords to 
all my visitors, and the pleasant conversation 
to which it always gives rise, have made it well 
worth its adoption. What is this very suc¬ 
cessful and popular collection ? do you enquire. 
It is one of minerals, cut and uncut, some 
from mines, but mostly pebbles and small 
boulders, obtained from the moraines or stony 
debris carried down from the high Alps by the 
glaciers. The cost of forming this collection 
is small. Two or three specimens gathered 
here and there in my travels were obtained at 
a few shillings each, and have been augmented 
by an occasional gift of a stone from friends, 
who have admired those I had exhibited, and 
felt pleasure in gratifying my fancy. The 
outlay, therefore, has not been felt. 

But some of my readers may object that they 
never make tours in Alpine countries. It is not 
essential that you should to gather together 
many beautiful and interesting specimens. 

In the Isle of Wight I obtained a few lovely 
specimens, including moss-crystals, not to 
speak of fine fossils, which of themselves only 
suffice to constitute a hobby for many. This 
latter is one very easy of indulgence without 
leaving England, and affords a delightful 
object for walks, hammer and chisel in hand, 
and a small basket. On our own coast-line— 
and at some watering-places very notably so— 
a pebble-hunt can be most successfully made ; 


and with the few hints to be obtained from a 
resident lapidary (who will cut and polish the 
specimens you find), you will soon learn to dis¬ 
tinguish one stone from another by the rough 
outside. Jasper and chalcedony I have found 
at Sidmouth and Budleigh Salterton during a 
short visit ; and at the latter place there is a 
beach almost entirely formed of sandstone 
pebbles of variegated patterns and colouring. 
At Llandudno the yellow topaz may be found. 
If your fancy led you in the direction taken by 
mine, you would find an additional interest in 
the study of mineralogy, so as to supply the 
appropriate name for every specimen. 

We are not all painters and sketchers, so as 
to interest our friends with such reminiscences 
of our travels, nor thus, it may be, agreeably 
recall their own. We are not all singers, nor 
good instrumental performers; nor are we all 
blest with conversational powers, nor able to 
“keep the ball going,” and find words at will 
to express bright and humorous thoughts, 
supposing we had any to communicate. 

Thus the hobby-horse will be found a very 
useful as well as delightful nag to ride, 
licensed to carry even more than a pillion, 
which might accommodate but two riders 
only ; as in those unsophisticated days of long 
ago, when our dear old grandmothers used to 
jog leisurely along the country lanes under 
escort. On this little horse you may cany a 
host of friends with you along the charming 
by-ways of art or science, in agreeable and 
elevating companionship. In the adoption of 
a special object of study, there need be no 
danger of turning into the tiresome “ man 
(or woman) of one ideafor the pet pur¬ 
suit should be only one (although the chief 
amongst them) of many fields of research and 
interest. I cannot impress on my reader 
with too great emphasis the advisability of 
following out this suggestion, and of collect¬ 
ing, by little and little, all the specimens she 
can acquire for its illustration. She cannot 
be always displaying her muscular powers, nor 
her quickness of eye and deftness of hand in 
outdoor games, nor can she live in a boat, nor 
on the back of a horse. One axiom should 
ever be borne in mind, viz., that the pursuit 
which may afford general gratification to her 
associates is of a far higher order than any 
that are more exclusively appropriated to self¬ 
gratification. In adopting one, for example, 
that would contribute to the recreation of an 
invalid, or an elderly person, excluded from 
those to be enjoyed by herself in the happy 
sunshine outside the threshold of home, she 
will improve her own character, and sanctify 
the indulgence of any little outlay on a pet 
collection, acquired in pursuance of a natural 
instinct and bent of her own individual mind. 

When speaking of a collection of minerals, 
I alluded en passant to one of fossils. To 
those interested in these wonderful records of 
prehistoric times, the search for them becomes 
little less than a passion, and to some few an 
all-absorbing one. I can recall a visit to a 
veritable genius, in the person of a poor but 
respectable woman of the trade class, as I 
imagine—Miss Anning, of Lyme Regis, to 
whom I looked up, as a child, with reverential 
awe when I entered her little museum of 
splendid fossil remains. The walls were hung 
with slabs of blue lias, and extended on them 
were the skeletons of the Ichthyosauri and 
other such old-world monsters, ferns, and flora 
of various kinds, and impressions of objects left 
on the once semi-liquid clay. To this most 
gifted woman the British Museum is indebted 
for some of its most wonderful and perfect 
geological specimens. As a child I delighted 


to wander along the shore for the pleasure of 
a fossil-hunt amongst the debris of the ever- 
crumbling, sombre-looking cliffs, from which 
I had often to make a hasty flight from the 
fall of a leaden-liued shower. Still earlier 
in my childish days, it was my good fortune 
to visit the never-to-be-forgotten Banwell 
Caves (Somerset), discovered and guarded by 
a genius of the other sex, a man entertaining 
an equally enthusiastic love for the like vener¬ 
able treasures they contained as that exhi¬ 
bited by the distinguished geologist above- 
named. Holding much the same position in 
life, old Mr. Beard was a remarkable char¬ 
acter. The caves were simply a mass of 
animal remains, and some of the bones of 
great dimensions. Whether any of them were 
removed to other collections I am unable to 
say, for I have never again visited that lo¬ 
cality ; and whether the other museum formed 
by Miss Anning were completely dispersed or 
not, after the death of its inaugurator, and 
certain bequests to the country, I cannot tell. 
All over England my young collectors may 
reap a valuable harvest if they desire it. 
There is an enthusiastic fossil-hunter at Shank- 
lin, Isle of Wight, a few of whose remarkable 
specimens he showed me when there three 
years ago ; and had I felt equal to some long, 
rough walks, which I was invited to make with 
him, I should doubtless have been rewarded 
for any fatigue entailed by such expeditions. 
The fine collection of fossils and minerals 
gathered together during a long life devoted 
to scientific and other important pursuits, 
which used to afford me so much interest 
on my visits to the rectory of Stoney Middle * 
ton (Derbyshire), was enough to inspire all 
who saw it with a desire to form another. Our 
hospitable friend, the late Rev. Urban Smith, 
was likewise a collector of books, which lined 
even the bedroom walls for lack of sufficient 
space. 

I think I may now pass on to the subject 
of ferns and flowers, as worthy of a collector’s 
researches,, opening a wide field of interest 
and employment as well for in as for out of 
doors. It is not the intention of this series of 
articles to teach the classification of the objects 
gathered together, nor the method of pre¬ 
paring and preserving them. To those who 
desire to form a herbarium, the best instruc¬ 
tion should be obtained, or specimens may 
easily be destroyed. Our own country will 
supply a variety sufficient to fill a splendid 
album, composed of a mixed variety of plants 
and flowers. But the collector of treasures of 
the vegetable kingdom is frequently enamoured 
of a special description of vegetable growth, 
and the collections of the specialists are full 
of interest. Ferns supply us with many of 
these, being sought for with as much enthu¬ 
siasm as the costly orchids, some of which are 
procured, like the capture of herrings, at 
“ the price of the lives of men.” Growing, 
as the scarcer and more quaintly beautiful 
do, amidst untrodden forests and the tangled 
mazes of tropical growth, where venomous 
reptiles and poisonous fever-giving miasma 
abound, the hunters for the markets, fre¬ 
quented by the wealthy only, fall victims in 
numbers to their trying and dangerous vo¬ 
cation. 

In the departments of mosses and of lichens 
a beautiful collection may be formed; or sea¬ 
weeds and fresh-water mosses would result in 
affording much interest to the collector and her 
friends. Two volumes should be employed 
for this purpose, that there may be no con¬ 
fusion, and that the beauty of order may be 
preserved. It would add greatly to the value 
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of sucli herbariums if not merely the Latin 
and popular English names were inscribed 
under the several specimens of all vegetable 
productions—whether of land, sea, or fresli 
water—with a brief note appended of any re¬ 
markable fact connected with their character 
or history. To exemplify what I mean, let 
us select the well-known Carrageen moss 
{Chondrus crispts ), so much employed in 
Ireland as a substitute for Iceland moss and 
for isinglass, with which we stiffen our jellies 
and blanc-mange, and the Gelidium , a sea¬ 
weed employed by swallows in the forma¬ 
tion of their nests, and is known as the 
edible nests of Java, so greatly esteemed as 
a delicacy of the table by Chinese gour¬ 
mets. A brief note conveying such-like in¬ 
formation would add immensely to the value 
and the general interest of such a collection. 
Of course those plants that belong to the 
light-giving or the carnivorous orders should 
have their specially distinctive and curious 
characteristics signified in a few words, on 
the page to which they are attached. 

How beautiful a collection of specimens of 
wood may be made probably but few are 
aware. .Samples, of about two or three inches 
long, of an “oblong square,” ranged side by 
side, numbered, and neatly fitted into, a 
wooden frame, would prove generally in¬ 
teresting. But the beauty of such a collection 
would much depend on the arrangement of 
their colours. They should be so placed with 
reference to one another as to make their 
various hues strongly contrasting, and every 
piece should be finely polished, but on no 
account varnished. There are woods as red 
as roses, and others as yellow as prim¬ 
roses, and of every conceivable variety of 
shade. Ebony, sycamore, white maple, box, 
mahogany, walnut, rosewood, yew tree, bird’s- 
eye maple, oak, acacia, cedar, terebinth, and 
scores of exquisite woods of foreign growth, 
with which our English eyes are little if at 
all acquainted, should all be represented. 
Some of these are of two or more descrip¬ 
tions each; as, for example, the new brown 
oak, the dark old and hardened oak of our 
two-century-old panelling and furniture, and 
the black bog-oak of the buried primeval 
forests. Then there are the plain and the 
beautifully-variegated pine-woods; the wal¬ 
nut, that is straight and uniform in the grain 
and of a pale brown hue, and the dark and 
harder kind, having a much denser, closer 
substance, diversified by knots, and showing 
great variety in the forms described by the 
grain. To an artist in wood-sculpture, the 


polishing, arrangement, and framing of speci¬ 
mens obtained from the tree-world would 
prove of considerable interest. Every ex¬ 
ample, as I said, should be numbered, and 
a catalogue made in a blank book to corre¬ 
spond with the collection in every frame when 
completed, giving notes of nationality, uses, 
age, etc., besides the scientific and popular 
name of each. There might also be a frame 
devoted to woods of archaeological and his¬ 
torical worth and significance, such as frag¬ 
ments from celebrated ships, ancient castles, 
historical trees, weapons, banners, and flag- 
staffs. As a wood-carver myself, designing 
for my work, and accustomed to utilise the 
knots and variegated grain of the wood I 
have employed so as to suit my pattern, the 
beauty and almost countless variety presented 
in the tree creation have always provided a 
field to me of more than common interest, 
and called forth my greatest admiration. I 
should be glad to think that I had now made 
a suggestion that would take the fancy of 
some of my boy readers, and supply agree¬ 
able occupation for many a day at home 
with their sisters. 

It is with a certain degree of reluctance that 
I now must enter on some other treasures so 
carefully sought and scientifically arranged by 
the naturalist. There is so much wanton de¬ 
struction throughout the whole of the animal 
creation, that one feels a scruple in still further 
augmenting the evil by suggesting a hobby 
that is purchased by death. The extinction of 
races is by no means a difficult nor very long 
process, and such extinction should not even 
be risked, excepting only in the case of harm¬ 
ful and dangerous creatures and actual vermin, 
that in many cases are the offspring of man’s 
evil-doing, or neglect of his obvious duties. 
Laziness, dirt, and disease—which are the out¬ 
come of sin—may be credited with the bring¬ 
ing into existence of various forms of life re¬ 
pugnant to any refinement of feeling, unwhole¬ 
some, and inimical to human well-being. 

But apart from the justifiable war, which is, 
and ought to be, still more vigorously waged, 
in certain quarters life is taken by wholesale in 
a most cruel and unjustifiable way. Bird- 
slaughter (even though serviceable for food) 
and that of larger game, and seal-slaughter 
(though for purposes of desirable clothing) 
have been so reckless and exterminating, that 
it has called down the execration of right- 
minded and benevolent people. Thus, in 
suggesting the collection of birds for stuffing 
and preservation under glass, and even of 
moths, butterflies, and all other flying and 


creeping things of the insect world, I must 
strongly object to the needless curtailing of 
life by multiplying duplicate specimens for 
your natural history museum. I would also 
give my collectors a hint, to have a piece of 
camphor in the box where the butterfly is to 
be imprisoned, or laurel leaves cut up and shut 
in with it, after a quick pinch of the thorax (or 
upper part of the body), which, if well done, 
destroys life in a moment. The arts of setting 
up the insect, and that of taxidermy, must be 
learnt elsewhere. The former might be done 
by a girl; but I should advise her to leave the 
latter art altogether in the hands of her 
brothers. 

Shell and coral collecting must follow next 
on my list, and a very beautiful, and to me a 
far more attractive, hobby than either of the 
death-dealing pair which we have just dis¬ 
cussed. The forms, the patterns traced upon 
the shells, the exquisite tints they exhibit, 
make any cabinet in which they are preserved 
a highly ornamental object. We have many 
species of pretty shells on our sea-shores, and 
some of them are rendered specially inter¬ 
esting by some curious history of their own. 
Those who select this lovely department of 
natural history as their special object of study, 
will find their researches full of interest, and 
will have many a curious story to relate for 
the entertainment of those who inspect their 
cabinets. The history of the coral islands, the 
growth of the shell upwards from out of the 
ocean, and from rocks so many fathoms below 
the surface, and the various forms and varieties 
of colour they present, are worthy of study; 
and those investigations will give an added 
value to the specimens preserved. At one of 
our great exhibitions in South Kensington (at 
this moment I forget which it was) I saw a 
variety of bonnets composed of nothing but 
branches of the loveliest coral—white and 
pink. They were most cleverly manufactured, 
and apparently designed as curiosities of 
nature and art combined rather than as 
articles of dress. Specimens of amber—the 
dark and transparent, the pale gold (which is 
semi-opaque), and the clouded, with gold and 
white—might well be included in a small 
museum of shells and corals. 

This, the first of my series on “ Hobbies and 
Collections,” must draw to a close. In my 
next chapter I propose to deal with inanimate 
things of human construction as well as of 
natural growth. And so for a season, albeit 
a brief one, I bid my readers farewell. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


Proud Parents. 

George: “ Dear me ! What can be the 
matter. Telegram says, ‘ Come home imme¬ 
diately.’ ” (. Rushes into his suburban home 

one hour later.) “ Tell me, quick, my dear— 
what is it ? ” 

Wife : “ The baby said, ‘ Mamma ! ’ ” 

A Fountain of Gladness. —A kind 
heart is a fountain of gladness, making every¬ 
thing in its vicinity to freshen into smiles. 

Avoid Quarrelling. —It is better to 
yield a little than quarrel a great deal. The 
habit of “standing up,” as people call it, for 
their little rights is one of the most disagree¬ 
able and undignified in the world. 

Consolation. —Let us be of good cheer, 
remembering that the misfortunes hardest to 
bear are those which never happened. 


A Society Mother. 

Daughter: “ Mamma, Mr. Blank proposed 
to me last night.” 

Mother: “ Did you accept him, Ethel ? ” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ Has he any money, Ethel ? ” 

“ Only five hundred a year, mamma.” 

“Well, Ethel, handle him carefully till the 
spring. Possibly you may pick up something 
better during the winter.” 

Praise and Blame. —There is nothing 
better for a human being sometimes than a 
little hearty praise. Many good people con¬ 
scientiously act in the directly opposite way, 
and seem to think nothing better than a little 
hearty blame. 

A Terrible Want. —The chief canker at 
the root of some women’s lives is the want of 
something to do. 


Before the Bench. 

Magistrate: “You are accused of not 
supporting your wife.” 

Prisoner: “But, your honour, you don’t 
know my wife. She is insupportable.” 

Ill-Natured Tongues. —When a girl 
can’t make a fool of you in any other way, she 
can do it by repeating in earnest what you 
said in fun. 

In a Loud Voice. —“We have noticed,” 
says a wide-awake observer, “ that when a 
woman asks to be taken to the silk counter, she 
speaks in a much louder voice than when she 
asks to look at the calico remnants.” 

How to Grow Perfect. —Love those who 
humble and contradict you, for they are more 
useful to your perfection than those who flatter 
you. 
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“The pale descending year, yet pleasing still, 
A gentler mood inspires; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove. 
The morning shines 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright, 
Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 

And now the mountain sun dispels the fog; 
The rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam ; 
And hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle 
round.”— Thomson's “ Autumn .” 


^ — hough to my mind the 
spring is by far and aw r ay 
the sweetest, because the 
most hopeful, of the 
seasons, still, “ the fa’ o’ 
the year ” is not without its 
calm and more chastened de¬ 
lights. Nor are the pleasant 
thoughts it brings altogether re¬ 
trospective. We may indeed 
have been just a trifle disappointed with the 
summer that is past and gone; the summer 
that opened so brightly, that promised so 
much, that fled, alas! so fast away. But 
later autumn is w r ith us yet, and there may 
be happiness still in store for us if we do not 
seek to grasp too much. 

“ The world,” says Wordsworth :— 



“ . . .is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powders: 

Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away a sordid 
boon.” 


I am not at one with the poet in that third 
line, however, for everything in nature is ours. 
We may not own the house we live in, nor 
the things indoors we see around us ; but out 
in the glad free air all is ours to love, to 
admire, to revel in, and if properly attuned, 
“our hearts” are part and parcel of all the 
gladsomeness abroad at every season of the 
year. 

“ The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 
Move not the man who, from the world 
escaped, 

To nature’s voice attends from month to 
month 

And day to day through the revolving } r ear. 
When young spring protrudes the bursting 
germs, 

.her genial hours 

He full enjoys, and not a beauty blows 
And not an opening blossom breathes in vain. 
* * * * 

When autumn’s yellow lustre gilds the world 
And tempts the sickled swain into the field, 
Seized by the general joy, his heart distends 
With gentle throes. 

E’en winter wild to him is full of bliss ; 

The mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretched o’er the buried 
earth 

Awake to solemn thoughts. 

And I think, gentle reader, that he or she is 
among the happiest of all human beings who, 
loving 

“Nature in all her shows and forms,” 

lives for and enjoys the present, well knowing 
that the past cannot be recalled, though its 
follies may be repented of and forgiven, and 
that the future is safe in the hands of the kind 
Providence that ruleth all. 

Invalids especially, during “ the fa’ o’ the 
year,” and just as autumn is merging in winter, 
are apt to take a gloomy view of life. But 


IN THE FA’ O’ THE YEAR.” 

By “MEDICUS.” 


this is wrong, and, indeed, I am not certain that 
it is not positively sinful; for if we have any 
faith at all, we surely must admit that Our 
Father knows what is best for us. We live at 
this side of the dark veil, but He lives both 
here and beyond. Our puny bodies and our 
miserable morsels of cares and interests are 
apt to absorb our entire attention, so that 
things that are eternal are eclipsed by the 
mere sublunary; but to Our Father all is clear 
as the noontide sun. He can guide our life’s 
barque safely through every storm to the haven 
of rest, if we, having chosen the better part, 
do but trust Him. 

But let me tell invalids that worrying over 
their troubles is just as injurious as it is 
useless. The mind and body are so intimately 
connected, that the one cannot suffer without 
the other sympathising. Grief or sorrow will 
depress the nerves, and lower the heart’s 
action; while, on the other hand, pain and 
suffering cast a pall of gloom athwart the 
mind. We have a something, however, inde¬ 
pendent, seemingly, of cither the nerves of 
organic or inorganic life—and that is, the will. 
Now if—and there is not a doubt about the 
matter—thinking or worrying over present 
pains or illnesses keeps open the wound, why 
not will not to think ? 

“ I—I can’t help thinking about my 
troubles,” some sorrowing soul may say. 

To which I reply, “ Pardon my seeming 
rudeness in contradicting you, but you can." 

“How?” you ask. I will tiy to explain. 
The mind is so constituted as not to be 
capable of paying attention to more than one 
subject at a time. Whenever, therefore, you 
feel inclined to let irritating thoughts take pos¬ 
session of your mind, or when such thoughts 
take possession without asking your leave, 
change the mental theme. If you find this 
impossible, engage in some kind of work, or 
read an interesting book. I do most earnestly 
assure you that by so doing you rest your 
suffering nerves, and give nature time to skin 
over the wound. 

And now just one word in season for those 
of my readers—the glad majority—who have 
come back home from their annual holiday 
on moor or mountain, or by the sad sea wave, 
after having spent their time in a sensible 
manner; back lively, hopeful, fresh, and in¬ 
vigorated ; back with a whole big heap of 
health stored away in brain and heart, and 
packed all around them; back with the will 
and the wish to work, and not the least little 
bit afraid of the winter that is on ahead. 
Well, girls, you are much better of your outing. 
Your muscles are harder, even if your skin be 
a trifle browner. I note that the sun has 
been making your face a kind of palette, and 
dashing thereon all kinds of pretty effects, 
and I should therefore be “real sorry,” as a 
New York young lady would say, if you now 
frittered away this glorious store of health 
and this rich purity of blood. To be well is 
such a blessing that I should like you never to 
be anything else. You are at work. And 
this is good; for work is one of the greatest 
blessings ever vouchsafed to suffering hu¬ 
manity. Well, you must try to work in 
moderation; study everything that may tend 
to prevent work developing into slavery. 
Study system , therefore. There is as much 
difference between the state of mind of a 
person who works systematically, and that of 
one who does not, as there is between a wcll- 
arranged drawing-room or library and the 
chaos visible in a lumber garret. No great 
work was ever accomplished where system 
was neglected. An army on the battle-field 
without it were a mere rabble; a fleet of 


war-ships but a forest of floating fuel. The 
whole universe itself is worked on system —on 
one simple system, vast as it is; a proof in 
itself that one Great Being made and ruleth 
all. And it is the want of system that makes 
life and duty such a toil to many of our work- 
a-day girls ; while she who does everything 
systematically possesses health and calmness 
of mind, and ten to one her thoughts are just 
as pure as her eyes and complexion arc clear 
and unclouded. 

Keep up your health by regular living. 
Much has been said—nonsensical and other¬ 
wise—about the benefits of early rising. Some 
tell us it is good, some say it is bad, and some 
go so far as to declare, that if one gets, say, on 
an average seven or eight hours’ sleep out of the 
twenty-four, it matters not at what time it is 
taken. Here is my opinion. No girl should 
have fewer than eight hours’ sleep : early rising 
is beneficial to the system, mental and bodily, 
if it does not curtail that eight hours’ sleep. 
Therefore, to thoroughly reap the advantage 
of early rising one must retire early. And 
night-sleep—that is, sleep between the hours of 
10.30 p.m. and 6.30 a.m., or 7 a.m.—is the 
most refreshing, because the stillness that 
prevails during this season is greatest, and, 
therefore, the sleep is deeper and better than 
it can be at any other time of the day. 

If you have begun bathing in summer, do 
keep it up now—the matutinal tub I mean ; 
and the colder it is the more refreshing and 
bracing it is sure to be. 

Most of us over-eat, and those who do 
are not only rendered nervous and peevish, 
but their blood is always at fever heat, or up 
that way, and the vital organs overworked. 
Besides, they are liable to a fit of indigestion 
or biliousness at any moment, which may 
cause discomfort for weeks to come. 

Be systematic in reading, in writing, and in 
taking exercise, and temperate in all things, if 
you would continue to enjoy the calmness of 
good health. 

* * * * 

There are certain illnesses that are more 
prevalent, or likely to occur to the delicate, 
during ‘ ‘ the fa’ o’ the year.’’ It is impossible of 
course in one paper to mention many of these, 
but a few words about some that I happen 
to think of may not be amiss. From sudden 
changes of temperature colds are nearly as 
common now as in early spring, and they are 
far more dangerous, or at least more difficult 
to cure permanently, because the winter is 
coming on. A cold may be confined to the 
mucous membrane of the nasal passages, eyes, 
and lower frontal bone, or ethmoid ; or it may 
commence here and extend downwards to the 
lining membrane of the throat, large bronchii, 
or windpipes, and lung itself. If very bad, it 
goes by the name of bronchitis, which may be 
either acute or chronic, and for which self¬ 
treatment is unavailing, or even dangerous. 
Even a simple cold should not be neglected 
and left to cure itself, because owing to the 
thickening of the mucous membrane, or inner 
skin that lines the air-passages, it is apt to 
become recurrent, ending in what is called 
winter cough. 

Getting wet, wet feet, damp clothes, sitting 
in a draught till one shivers, too light clothing, 
or neglect of wearing under-clothing in 
winter—all may produce cold ; but it should 
also be remembered that breathing impure air— 
as that of crowded rooms—will predispose to 
cold; so will injudicious cycling, or playing 
games on a winter’s day. The mucous mem¬ 
brane under such circumstances becomes weak 
and congested, and the contact of cold air 
may then bring on catarrh. 
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Debility in any shape or form also predis¬ 
poses to colds. Indeed, whatever lowers the 
nervous system, or gives rise to a want of tone 
in the body, makes one susceptible to colds. 

Just one other cause may be mentioned, 
although it is not such as younger girls are 
subject to, viz., the taking of cordials or 
stimulants with a view to keeping out the 
cold. I myself have been two cruises to the 
Arctic regions, as well as in the colder lati¬ 
tudes far south of the line, and both I and my 
messmates ever found that using coffee instead 
of vinous or alcoholic stimulants was the only 
way to enable us to defy the rigours of the 
climate. 

Now, if a cold begins with a fit of shivering 
succeeded by heat of the skin, the best and 
quickest way to get rid of it is to go very 
early to bed, and to try, by means of an extra 
covering, to get the skin to act. Lower the 
diet, don’t take meat, and in order to cut the 
trouble as short as possible, the ordinary 
aconite mixture may be used. This is simply 
a dram of the tincture of aconite in eight 
ounces of water. Dose : a teaspoonful every 
quarter of an hour for the first hour, then a 
teaspoonful every hour for five or six hours. 
Great care must be taken to avoid exposure 
for a day or two. Opening saline medicine also 
does good. A dram of ipecacuanha wine in 
eight ounces of water, and a teaspoonful every 
hour, is a good little mixture when the cold 
seems all in the nose, and one sneezes a deal. 

Here is a receipt for a kind of snuff often 
recommended to cut short a cold :—i grain of 
muriate of morphia ; I dram of powdered gum 
arabic ; 3 drams of trisnitrate of bismuth. It 
is used as snuff, and the above might be used 


in twenty-four hours, but half is generally 
enough. 

But the prevention of colds commends 
itself as more sensible than the cure. Here 
are a few hints on this point, therefore, to 
people who are subject to them in “ the fa’ o’ 
the year ” :— 

1. Wear all-wool clothing. 

2. Do not make a hot-house plant of your- 
self by over-coddling indoors. 

3. Use the morning tub. 

4. Take plenty of hardening exercise. 

5. Take the Kepler solution of cod-liver oil 
and malt extract early in winter. 

6. Wear a respirator only if lungs are very 
delicate. 

Coughs may be prevented in the same way. 
It is impossible, however, to lay down rules 
here for the cure of individual cases. Some 
sorts of cough lozenges do good—or a nice 
little mixture like the following :—Solution of 
muriate of morphia a dram ; oxymel of squills 
an ounce ; syrup of lemon two ounces. Dose, 
a teaspoonful when the cough is bothersome. 

When at the commencement there is much 
feverishness, and the cough is hard and dry, 
with headache, thirst, etc., the aconite mix¬ 
ture will do good. 

For spasmodic coughs, a drop of vinum 
ipecac, every hour in a teaspoonful of water 
will often do good. 

Towards the beginning of winter some 
ladies suffer much from cold. Well, but the 
cure is not to coddle oneself, but having put 
on warm—not too heavy—woollen clothing, 
to take abundant exercise, and to live well, 
avoiding stimulants, and taking an occasional 
mild aperient. Cod liver oil, if it can be 


borne, or, better still, the Kepler solution of 
the oil with malt, often acts like a charm. It 
is doubly sure as a remedy if the morning cold 
bath can be taken. You will observe, reader, 
that I go upon this principle—as we cannot 
alter the climate we live in, we should brace 
our nerves to face and stand it. 

Debility often occurs at “ the fa’ o’ the year.” 
It has so many origins that it is difficult to 
advise anything to cure it. Do not forget, 
however, that it is the food we digest and 
amalgamate that supports the system, not that 
which we succeed in getting down. Conse¬ 
quently, in debility, although the appetite may 
frequently be tempted with well-cooked 
dishes and constant change of diet, still, to force 
food when there is an absence of all desire for 
it is utter folly, and may give rise to much 
inconvenience, because undigested food pro¬ 
duces fermentation, flatulency, diarrhoea, and 
great distress of the nervous system. 

A mixture of dilute mtro-muriatic acid in 
some vegetable bitter infusion, taken regularly a 
short time before each meal, will often increase 
the appetite and strengthen the whole system. 

Iron may be of use at times. The reduced 
iron is less liable to constipate, but iron and 
quinine, in three-grain doses, will suit very 
many cases. But the tincture of the per- 
chloride of iron in anaemia, where the face and 
ears, the gums and inside of lips, are pale, is very 
useful. The dose is ten to fifteen drops twice 
or thrice a day for a fortnight in a wineglass¬ 
ful of water after meals. It is apt to blacken 
the teeth, so should be sucked up with a straw. 

In my next paper I hope to give more hints 
which, if taken, will help to harden the delicate 
to the rigour of the coming winter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AX ENGLISH LASS. 



Darling’s 

thoughts were indeed far away not only 
from her book, but from the ship itself and 
all it contained. Her thoughts were back 
in the quaint little Cheshire village where 
her young life had been spent, in whose 
quiet yew-shaded churchyard two mourn¬ 
ful monuments marked the resting-place 
of those who, but a few months before, had 
been to her the only companions she had 
ever cared to have. Until she was quite 
a big girl, Dorothy had always thought 
that Mr. and Mrs. Darling were her real 
father and mother; and when she had 
reached years of discretion, and they had 
thought fit to tell her she was only an 
adopted daughter, she had grieved not 
a little at first; soon, however, brighten¬ 
ing up as she reflected that no ties, even 
of blood, could have united her more 


A STORY OF TWO CONTINENTS. 

By HORACE TOWNSEND. 

closely to the good old couple. Mr. 
Darling, or “Daddy” Darling, as with 
affectionate alliteration he was called, 
not by Dorothy alone, but by the whole 
village, had returned to the place of his 
birth when well past middle age, after 
years of hard and persevering toil in 
Philadelphia, whither he had emigrated 
when quite a boy. He brought back 
with him a modest competency, a dearly- 
loved wife, Dorothy—then a child of 
three—and a quaint flavouring of 
Quakerism, due to his close companion¬ 
ship in the States with the members of 
the Society of Friends, who form so 
marked an element in the commercial 
and social circles of the city of his 
adoption. Mrs. Darling, indeed, came 
of an old Quaker family; and though 
her husband prided himself in his affec¬ 
tionate and unwavering attachment to 
his own beloved Church of England, he 
had adopted not a few of the outward 
characteristics of the peculiar sect to 
which his wife had formerly belonged. 
He always dressed in a sober suit of 
grey, and when swayed by any strong 
emotion, would unconsciously, as it were, 
fall into the habit of using the second 
person singular, and “ theeing ” the per¬ 
son whom he was addressing. According 
to the Philadelphia fashion—however 
ungrammatical and inconsistent, but 
undeniably quaint—he would not say 
“thou dost,” for instance, but “thee 
does” so-and-so. His wife and Dorothy 


not only followed his example in regard 
to dress, appearing always in staid cos¬ 
tumes of pearly grey, but had caught his 
trick of speech too. It is not to be won¬ 
dered at, then, that throughout the 
village they were referred to as “ them 
Quaker Darlings,” and that poor little 
Dorothy was exposed to no small share 
of scoffs and sneers from the girls of her 
own age, who, had it not been for her 
outward peculiarities, which they failed 
to understand, would have been her 
playmates and companions. As it was, 
poor little Dorothy was thrown back for 
companionship on good old “Daddy” 
and his wife ; and save that it made her 
somewhat over-demure and old-fashioned 
in manners and speech, there was to her 
no loss in the exchange. “ Daddy ” had 
been all his life a great reader; and 
through him the girl made acquaintance 
with all that was best in English litera¬ 
ture ; while her foster-mother, who was, 
in her simple way, a musician of no small 
skill, trained the fresh youthful voice in 
a thoroughly sound and musicianly 
fashion. Of modern music Dorothy 
knew but little; but she had a rare store 
of those old-fashioned English ditties 
and ballads which are too much ne¬ 
glected nowadays by those who are 
unaware of the rich heritage left us in 
this respect by our forefathers. Dorothy 
knew more of Purcell than of Tosti, of 
Sir Heniy Bishop than of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan ; and perhaps she lost but little 
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in the exchange. Nor was she altogether 
ill-informed on matters which are more 
in accord with modern educational ideas. 
The good old vicar, though he joked 
“ Dacldy ” Darling good-naturedly anent 
his unorthodoxy, held the old man in 
high respect, and both he and his gentle 
wife were more than kind and affection¬ 
ate to the little girl. The vicar taught 
her a little Latin and a great deal of 
commonsense, while the vicar’s wife 
spent many hours in perfecting her not 
only in French, but in Italian, which, 
neglected as it is nowadays by “polite 
educators,” was an almost necessary 
feminine accomplishment when the white- 
haired old lady was a girl. 

Thus Dorothy grew up to } r oung 
womanhood, as sweet and sensible a 
girl as could be found in all the country¬ 
side. Not that she was in the slightest 
degree a feminine prig or a bluestocking. 
On the contrary, she was as fond of 
innocent fun and gaiety as every good 
girl should be ; and when young Arthur 
Morton, the vicar’s nephew, came to 
spend a portion of his holidays once at 
the Vicarage with his mother’s sister, he 
found in Dorothy a willing and eager 
companion in many of his boyish frolics, 
though even then her instinct kept her 
from behaving in too forward or un- 
maidenly a fashion. 

She was j ust eighteen when her first great 
grief came to her. “Daddy” Darling, 
after a few weeks’ illness, quietly passed 
away, and it was not many days before 
his wife followed him. Before he died, 
however, “ Daddy ” had a long talk with 
Dorothy, which, in the grief she felt at 
the prospect of losing her protector, made 
but little impression on her at the time, 
but which afterwards recurred to her 
with insistent force. In the course of 
this conversation, the old man told her 
of the provision he had made for her 
future. She would not have much, it is 
true ; but still, there would be sufficient 
to support her in comfort throughout her 
life, and to enable her to keep up the old 
home if she felt so inclined after her 
foster-mother too had passed away ; for 
“Daddy” felt that his old helpmeet 
would not be long in following him. 

But he told her more than this. He 
told her that her real mother was a poor 
woman, deserted by her husband, and 
left, a penniless stranger, in Philadelphia 
when about to become a mother. She 
had been rescued from despair and want 
by the Darlings, and when she died, in 
giving birth to Dorothy, the little one 
had been adopted by the kindly middle- 
aged couple, and brought up as their 
own. But it was possible that her father, 
one Reuben Datchett, was still alive. 

“ I doubt not, Dorothy, that we did 
wrong in not searching for him. It lies 
like lead upon my conscience that we 
might through you have saved him, and 
made a man of him. But perhaps he is 
still alive ; and when I am g*one, and 
the good wife too, thee must do thy 
best to find thy father, lass—to find 
thy father! ’ ’ And then he grew too 
weak to say more. But from Mrs. 
Darling Dorothy gathered something 
more concerning this father, of whose 
very existence she had till then known 
nothing. 


Mrs. Darling’s illness and death had 
passed off, and Dorothy found herself 
the sole occupant of the lonely old house. 
She had almost offended the vicar by 
her steadfast refusal to spend some 
weeks at the Vicarage, just as she had 
shocked his good wife by her steadfast 
refusal to put on mourning, her reason 
in each case being the same—that it 
was what “ Daddy ” would have wished 
her to do. She thought more and more 
of this, shadowy father, who was a 
parent in name only, but whom she felt 
it to be her duty to find, if he could by 
any possibility be found. 

Her clues were of the slightest—a 
faded old letter, in an angular, unformed 
handwriting, addressed to “Mrs. R. 
Datchett, P.O., Philadelphia, Pa.,” in 
which the writer stated that he had set 
off from San Francisco, where the letter 
was dated, with an Englishman of some 
means on a prospecting tour. They 
might be gone for months—in fact, he 
didn’t know that he should ever return 
East. Then followed some grumbling 
because “the Englishman would take 
his little gal” with him, and the letter 
concluded with the hope that the re¬ 
cipient “ wouldn’t worrit, but would try 
and get along as best she might”—the 
letter not only of an illiterate but an un¬ 
loving man, as the vicar pointed out as 
delicately as he could. To this she had 
but one answer to make—“ He is my 
father ! ” “ But if you find him—though 
I warn you it is an absolute impossibility 
in a country like America, with its 
teeming millions—what do you want 
from a man who deserted your mother in 
so heartless a fashion?” “He may 
want me, Mr. Whiting. He may be 
poor—I can work for him ; he may be 
lonely—I can comfort him ; he may be 
ill—I can nurse him ; he may be wicked— 
I can pray for him.” Whereat the vicar, 
feeling a rebellious lump rising in his 
throat, blew his nose somewhat ostenta¬ 
tiously, and said no more. 

So, seeing that it was useless to argue 
with this quiet little body, who could on 
occasion be so unyielding in her deter¬ 
mination to do what she thought right, 
the clergyman and his wife did the next 
best thing in their opinion, and that was, 
to give every sort of assistance they 
could to their protegee. The vicar him¬ 
self journeyed to Liverpool, much as he 
detested that city of smoke, rain, and 
mud, to make enquiries as to the best 
line by which Dorothy could travel to 
America ; and his wife superintended the 
preparation of Dorothy’s outfit, though, 
as she confessed, it went against "her 
conscience to place in the two little 
trunks nothing but the plain Quaker-like 
grey frocks which the girl persisted in 
wearing. 

“You ought, I think, to show Mr. 
Darling the respect of wearing mourning 
for his sake, Dorothy,” she said. But 
on this point, too, the girl was inflexible. 

“ Daddy” had always declared his de¬ 
testation of what he looked on as the 
outward show of mourning garments, and 
she should act as he would wish her to 
do were he alive. So her simple little 
wardrobe was packed with fragrant 
sprigs of lavender laid among the snowy 
linen, and all other preparations made 


for her departure. The house she had 
determined to leave under the care of 
old Susan, who for a quarter of a century 
had been in the Darlings’ service, and 
who, Dorothy knew, would keep it in the 
same spick and span order as had been 
her wont when her old master and 
mistress were alive. 

At last the day of her departure came, 
and not a few were the tears shed on 
each side. The vicar had intended to 
come to Liverpool and see her safely on 
board the steamer; but it chanced that 
the bishop was to make the annual 
visitation to the parish on that very day, 
so the good-b)^es had to be said at the 
homely little Deeside railway station; 
and as Dorothy took her last look out of 
the carriage window, she saw, through 
her tears, her whole little world gathered 
there on the platform waving their 
adieux. 

She had gone to pass the night at one 
of the overgrown hotels in Liverpool; 
and very lonely she felt as the pert 
chamber-maid preceded her down the 
wide, cheerless corridor to her room. 
However, by morning she had recovered 
her spirits somewhat, and could take an 
amused interest in the novelty of her 
surroundings; the breakfast in the 
gorgeous coffee-room, with the solemn 
waiters hovering around her, so different 
from her usual cup of milk and hunch of 
sweet home-made bread, eaten to the 
accompaniment of Susan’s grumbling 
gossip; the drive through the busy 
streets and past the wonderful docks ; 
the trip down the broad river in the 
tender; and then the bustle and excite¬ 
ment attendant on boarding the huge 
steamship, which lay in the middle of 
the stream making strange bellowings, 
as though impatient to be off. 

Then came the last good-b}'es waved 
from those on board to their friends in 
the fussy little tender, which steamed 
alongside the leviathan craft like some 
little Scotch terrier by the side of a mon¬ 
strous St. Bernard; the blades of the 
immense screw revolved slowly, now 
more quickly, churning the leaden-hued 
water into prismatic foam. The ropes 
are cast loose from the tender, and 
Dorothy is on her way to what is to her 
an unknown country. 

Soon after her arrival on board, how¬ 
ever, one of the stewards handed her a 
packet and a note, that showed her that 
behind her at all events were still fond 
and loving hearts. They were from the 
vicar, of course. The package contained 
a little gold watch, of plain but sub¬ 
stantial workmanship, and the note was 
from Mr. and Mrs. Whiting, to say they 
hoped their little Quaker mouse would 
not feel forced to abjure the pomps and 
vanities to the extent of refusing to wear 
the enclosed for their sake. There was 
a postscript to the note, which ran as 
follows :—“ We have just learnt that you 
will have a fellow passenger whom you 
used to know long ago. Do you re¬ 
member your old playmate, Arthur ? 
Well, he is on board the City of Gotham, 
only he is not Arthur Morton any longer. 
He has succeeded to a title, and to but 
little else, and is now Lord Beechcroft.” 

{To be continued.') 
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“ ‘IS IT ?—OH, HUBERT, CAN IT BE ? 

CHAPTER III. 

On one occasion, when he had thus saved 
her from the cruel whip at the expense of his 
own back, the woman working beside him 
whispered, “ That w’as well done. I will tell 
thee a secret worth thy knowing.” Then she 
told him that whosoever should, while working 
in the mine, find a red topaz, might set him¬ 
self and all his fellows free ; for this topaz was 
a magic stone, of such wondrous power that it 
could grant to its possessor every wish. But 
it was very rare—so rare that the last stone 
found in that mine had been more than a 
thousand years ago. “ I was here then,” said 
the woman, “ and I remember.” 

“ But how fell it that you were not freed ? ” 
asked Hubert. 

“The finder was so selfish that he only 
wished himself out of the mine, never thinking 
of his fellow-sufferers. Remember, should you 
chance to find the magic stone, that you be 
not like him.” 

Hubert made haste to tell Margaret of this 
hope of deliverance; but a long time passed, 
and they saw no glint of the magic stone. But 
one evening, just when, with aching back and 
weary limbs, they were toiling to make up their 
appointed task ere the arrival of their hated 
tyrant, Margaret called to Hubert and held up 
a shining flame-coloured stone. “ Is it ?—oh, 
Hubert, can it be ?” she whispered. 

“ It is!—it must be ! ” he answered joyfully. 

She put it into his hand. “ You take it; 
you wish-” she said. 

At that moment there was an ominous crack 
of a whip, and their hated master stood before 
them. With flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes Hubert stood-forth and confronted him. 

“ Back, slave! ” cried the tyrant, raising his 
whip. 

“ Die, slave ! ” cried Hubert, holding up the 
stone ,* and with a hideous cry the dwarf fell 
dead before them. 

Then Hubert led the way to the goklen- 
paved room, where the slaves filled their 
pockets with jewels. Then, when all were 
ready, he cried, “ I wish we were all outside 
this accursed cave ! ” And they all saw the 
blue sky above their heads—that sky which 
some of them had not seen for a thousand 


within the castle court on the 
green terrace, whence Mar¬ 
garet had seen the troop of 
armed men approaching the 
castle. 

But they were changed, for 
he was a tall handsome youth, 
and she a fair and comely 
maiden. The castle, too, 
seemed changed. Another 
wing had been built on at the 
south, and there was a flower- 
garden filled with roses and an 
arbour overgrown with honey¬ 
suckle, and from this arbour 
there advanced an old lady to 
meet them. At first sight they 
thought it was Dame Ursula ; 
but this lady was taller and 
more stately, and far more 
beautiful. Who could she be, 
they wondered ? The same 
question was in the lady’s 
mind. “ Who are you, my 
children, and how came you 
in hither ? ” she asked. 

“We are Margaret and Hu¬ 
bert,” they answered in one 
breath. “We are come home 
at last.” 

“ Home ? ” said the lady in a tone of surprise. 
“This is my father’s castle,” explained 
Margaret; “and Hubert is my friend.” And 
then they told how they had fallen into the 
power of the dwarf, and how they had obtained 
their freedom. 

“ What was your father’s name, my child ? ” 
asked the old lady. But when she heard, a 
strange look passed over her face. “Your 
father died in battle more than a hundred 


years ago,” she said. “ My grandfather suc¬ 
ceeded him. Now I am the lady of the castle, 
and have no son or daughter to inherit after 
me.” 

When the children heard this they were 
filled with wonder and amazement; but when 
they had seen the tombs of the lady’s father 
and grandfather, they believed the strange tale, 
and their hearts were sad ; for it seemed to 
them that there was now no place for them in 
the world. But the Countess, noting their 
sadness, bade them take heart, for they should 
live with her, and be to her as son and daughter; 
and at that they were content. 

So for a year they lived with her at the 
castle, during which time Margaret grew ever 
fairer and more fair, so that the heart of the 
young man was kindled for love of her; and he 
spoke with the Countess, seeking to woo her 
for his bride. 

But the Countess was much displeased, and 
said, “Thou art all untried, and art no mate 
for my fair daughter. This must thou do. 
Thou shalt ride forth into the world to seek 
adventure and do mighty deeds ; and when a 
year is past thou mayest return; and then, if 
the maid will have thee, thou shalt wed her, 
and be lord of the castle after me.” 

And Hubert consented gladly; for he was 
fain to see the world, yet his heart was sore 
at leaving Margaret. And before he set forth 
he spoke with her in the garden aione; and 
she promised to wait for him for a year, and 
to love none but him. And she gave him the 
magic topaz, which she had had set in a ring ; 
and he swore upon it that it should never leave 
his finger, and that he would return to her in 
a year, and that naught but death should stop 
him. And then they kissed each other again 
and again and parted, and the next day Hubert 


years. 

“ I wish we were all at home,” he said once 
more; and straightway he and Margaret stood 
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rode forth upon a black war-horse, clad in a 
suit of shining mail, and followed by two 
squires; for so had the Countess willed that he 
should ride forth. And Margaret stood and 
watched him through her tears till he disap¬ 
peared beneath the brow of the hill, and she 
saw him no more. 

* * * * 

Now when Hubert rode forth from the 
castle gates, at first his heart was sad for think¬ 
ing of his lady-love, whom for a whole year he 
should no more see; but after a while his 
spirits lightened, and his mind was filled with 
dreams of adventure and perilous encounters, 
wherein he might win glory. And he rode 
far, and saw many strange and wondrous 
sights; and of fighting also he had his fill, 
rescuing many fair damsels from cowardly 
knights who oppressed them, and succouring 
many good knights and true who were hard 
pressed by their foes. 

And in time he came to the King’s Court, 
where was much mourning, for a great and 
terrible dragon oppressed the land, devouring 
many, and none could slay him ; for the 
flower of the King’s knights had been slain 
by him, with many others who had gone forth 
against him. Then Hubert went forth alone, 
and, aided by his magic ring, slew the monster, 
and returned in triumph to the Court. Then 
the King made him the first of his knights, 
and loaded him with gold and jewels, and 
pressed upon him the hand of his youngest 
and fairest daughter in marriage. But Hubert 
explaining that he was already betrothed to a 
fair lady at home, the King let him depart 
with many rich presents. 

And Hubert rode away glad at heart, and 
night coming on, he slept in the shelter of a 
wood. But Roderick, his squire, rode away 
in the dark, while the others slept, with the 
bags of gold and jewels ; and in the morning, 
when Sir I-Iubert awoke, he was nowhere to 
be found. Hubert, however, soon summoned 
him to his presence by the aid of the magic 
topaz, and on the fellow’s abject entreaties 
for pardon he forgave him. But in this inci¬ 
dent he divulged the secret of the ring, an 
indiscretion which afterwards cost him dear. 

So the year passed away, while Margaret 
waited at home and longed for her lover. 
One day, as she wandered in the woods near 
the castle, she heard the sound of hoofs 
behind her, and, turning, saw a noble-looking 
knight, who, reining-in his horse, asked of her 
the way to the castle. 

“You have but to follow this bridle-path, 
and you will be there anon,” she answered. 

“ I am thither bound myself.” 

He craved leave to accompany her, and 
dismounting from his horse, walked beside 
her, talking of things strange and wondrous 
to her ears, such as jousts and tournaments, 
and the gay doings of knights and ladies at 
Kings’ Courts. He had travelled much, and 
seen many lands ; and as he talked the maiden 
wondered whether he had chanced to meet 
her true knight. Much she longed to ask 
him, but modesty sealed her lips. So talking, 
they arrived at the castle, and the Countess 
came out and bade her guest welcome. Then 
Margaret learnt that his name was Sir Aldo¬ 
brand, and that he and his father’s house were 
old friends of the Countess and her family. 

Sir Aldobrand stayed with them many days, 
and he talked much with Margaret, who, 
for her part, thought she had never seen a 
man so handsome, noble, and accomplished. 



“HUBERT SLEW THE MONSTER.” 


She liked him much, yet did not her heart 
swerve for an instant from the man of her 
choice, and she was much distressed when the 
knight asked her to be his bride. He was 
much disappointed at her refusal; and when he 
learnt that she was the affianced of another, 
asked her lover’s name and the token of his 
shield, that should he meet him in his wander¬ 
ings he might do him honour. Then Margaret 
told him her lover’s name and appearance, 
and the knight rode away sad at heart. 

Meanwhile Sir Hubert had set out on his 
homeward journey, and was every day drawing 
nearer to his affianced bride. At length he 
was but a three days’ journey from the castle, 
and had only a few days longer to wait. 

That same afternoon, as he was riding lei¬ 
surely along a rocky valley, he met a stranger 
knight, who, as he approached, put lance in 
rest, and bore down upon him fiercely. Much 
surprised at the discourtesy, Sir Hubert also 
put lance in rest, and spurred his horse against 
his unknown foe. So fierce was the shock 
when they met, that both were unhorsed. 
Rising, Sir Hubert would have had speech 
with his assailant; but the other, drawing his 
sword, set upon him fiercely, and the young 
knight had some work to defend himself. 
The contest was long and equal; but at length 
Sir Hubert struck his foe to the ground, and, 
standing over him, commanded him to yield 
or die. 

“I yield,” muttered the stranger sullenly; 
and Hubert courteously assisted him to rise, 
and asked his name and wherefore he had 
attacked him. 

“ My name is Aldobrand,” replied the 
other. “ But for the reason why I rode against 
thee thou asketh in vain, for I will not tell 
thee.” 

“Then I must bid thee farewell, Sir Aldo¬ 
brand ; for the sun has set, and I must go 
forward on my journey.” 


“Nay—not so,” replied the other. “Near 
at hand is my castle, where thou and thy men 
shall eat and sleep, and set forth as early as 
ye will in the morning light.” And bearing 
down the other’s objections, he led the way 
through a rocky defile, at the farther end of 
which stood a strong fortress. Here the 
knight and his squires were hospitably enter¬ 
tained, and the feast was prolonged till a late 
hour of the night. During the banquet, Sir 
Aldobrand’s eye was caught by the glitter of 
Hubert’s ring, and he asked to look at it 
nearer. “It never leaves my finger,” replied 
the knight gravely. “lvalue it next to my 
honour.” 

A dark shadow crossed the other’s face, 
but he said nothing. During the evening Sir 
Hubert was rather surprised to see him keep 
in converse with Roderick the squire. Tired 
out at length, the knight retired to rest, and 
slept soundly. When he awoke, the morning 
sun was streaming into his chamber. He rose 
hurriedly, and called his squires, who slept in 
the adjoining chamber; but only the younger 
of the two, Ralph, responded to the sum¬ 
mons—Roderick had disappeared. Expecting 
to find him below, the knight dressed hur¬ 
riedly and descended ; but to his surprise and 
indignation found his way barred by guards, 
who informed him that he was a prisoner. 

“Where is your master?” demanded the 
enraged knight. 

“ Sir Aldobrand has left the castle,” was 
the reply. “ By his orders you are to be kept 
a prisoner till his return.” 

The knight laughed scornfully. “You arc 
powerless to keep me,” he said ; and his eye 
sought the ring upon his hand. Then he gave 
a low cry of despair, for the ring was gone. 
The traitor Roderick, bribed by Sir Aide- 
brand, had stolen it while he slept, and with¬ 
out it he was powerless to escape. 

(To he concluded.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


EDUCATIONAL - 

Rita. —Yes ; lady students at the Horticultural Col¬ 
lege, South Bank, Hextable, Swanley, are accorded 
exactly the same advantages as the men students, 
and are taught and examined with them. No 
difference is made between them, excepting only as 
regards hard physical labour, which is, of course, 
perfectly right, and in no way a disadvantage to 
the female scholars. Under the Technical Educa- 
cation Act this college has established a number of 
scholarships at the college, and several prizes have 
just been awarded to County Council scholars. As 
to the subjects to be dealt with, they comprise 
botany, chemistry, physics, zoology, bookkeeping, 
the theory of horticulture, and building construc¬ 
tion. Besides these, at the recent examination 
splice and whip grafting had to be described ; also 
an outline given of the philosophy of the operation, 
of the composition of various manures, and of the 
principles of a hot-water system, etc. In fact, 
if you propose yourself as a scholar you must be 
prepared for very comprehensive and really hard 
work. The inclusive fees amount to £70 per annum. 
Laundry, fire (in separate bedroom), and books, 
extra. You had better write direct for any further 
particulars to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Chamber- 
lain. We have entered so far into the subject 
because it may be valuable to other candidates 
also. . 

M. L. R.—1. Governesses are not employed in 
Canada; but from what you say, you would be a 
good mother’s help, and might find a situation in 
the West and North-West— 2. Your flower speci¬ 
mens have fallen out of your letter, and have been 
lost, we regret to say. 

Poi.ita. —Write to the Secretary of St. Andrew’s 
University (Professor Knight), at the University, 
for the L. L. A. scheme. Also to Miss Pryde, at 
the Home for Governesses and Artists, Rue de la 
Pompe, Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, Paris, and 
ask for her advice. 

Hypatia. —There is a Reading and Self-Improvement 
Society, directed, as we believe, by Mrs. Walker, 
The Cottage, Berwick, Polegate, Sussex. But these 
societies change hands and addresses so continually 
that you had better apply to more than one. See 
our answer to “ E. B.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

North Country. —You can sell copied pictures as 
copies—of course not as originals. 

Topaz, Vivian Gray, Florence G., Josephine, 
Roses, Hasty Temper, Camie, Terence, and 
Petras. —All these readers of the “ G. O. P.” send 
verses more or less readable ; some of them are very 
good in the way of versification, and fairly correct. 

Troubled Soul. —If you do that which you would 
not, and grieve over it, praying against the intrusion 
of these evil thoughts, your position is that from 
which St. Paul suffered, when he said that, under 
such circumstances, “ It is no more I that do it.” 
These thoughts are put into your mind by the Great 
Enemy and his evil spirits. But remember that 
stronger is He that is with than he that is against us ; 
and while aided by His grace todisown and repel such 
thoughts, he is fighting in you, and you will triumph 
in Christ. Continue patiently in thus well-doing, 
and do not be discouraged that you have not the 
enjoyment of peace. That will be granted you in 
God’s own time. Take a book and read when 
blasphemous thoughts intrude themselves. 

Blodwen. —We never answer such a question as your 
first, as we have so often said. You asked for trade 
addresses. We have published a work entitled, 
Universal Geography , by Milner, Keith, and John¬ 
ston. You can obtain it in our Publishing Depart¬ 
ment. 

Muriel Randolph and M. V. A.—We have read 
both letters with much sympathy, and we say to you 
both, what every Christian has to say to him or her¬ 
self with regard to many desires, “ Tarry thou the 
Lord’s leisure.” Be sure the way will be opened to 
us some day, if we are willing to be learners in 
Christ’s school of patience. The present duty for 
both is, obedience to your parents ; and in the path 
of duty alone is safety and peace. 

Twenty-One and Communicant will both do well to 
consult the minister of their church, and ask for 
instruction and advice. In the Christian life the 
way is sometimes dark, and we need the help of 
both experience and mature thought. 

Hard-up One.— If the sheets of silver paper be new 
and quite smooth you might possibly dispose of a 
good quantity at a milliner’s for wrapping up 
bonnets. 


L. S. D.—There are several scientific theories ac¬ 
counting for the movement of glaciers, not includ¬ 
ing any accidental causes. Professor Tyndall says 
that the substance of a glacier is brittle, though 
solid, and that its descent down a valley is caused 
by its constant fracture, produced by gravitation, 
and the sliding forward of the whole mass, the 
surfaces of the fractures speedily reuniting by rege¬ 
lation. This theory appears to be a very simple 
and natural solution of the phenomenon. The re¬ 
cent catastrophe at St. Gervais seems to have been 
produced by an accidental cause. 

Angel. —April 15th, 1878, was a Monday. 

Susie. — February 26th, 1863, was a Thursday; 
November 3rd, 1864, was a Thursday. 

Peb. —Write for the missing numbers, enclosing price 
and postage, to 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. ; 

L. P. will find directions for cleaning ivory given many 
times in the “ G. O. P.” volumes. 

Peggy and Tessa say they wish to play the American 
game of baseball. We hope they will enjoy it ; 
but they must not ask us to give instruction on the 
rules of this or any game in our “Answers to 
Correspondents.” 

Bath Bun. —Certainly macrame lace can be dyed. 

Edie Paterson. —“Whom the gods love die young,” 
is a quotation from Lord Byron’s poems. The sen¬ 
timent is, however, found in the writings of the 
Greek poet Menander, and also in Plautus. 

Semper Agens, Semper Quietus.— The last line is 
wrongly quoted. 

“ Honour and fame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part—there all the honour lies.” 

—Pope , Epistle iv., line 193. 

Rozinante. —1. Certainly, when writing to a strange 
lady address her as “ Madam.” Her being married 
or unmarried does not affect your mode of address. 
—2. We do not enter into questions of the descrip¬ 
tion which you propose, on which there are such 
divergences of opinion amongst Christians of dif¬ 
ferent denominations. 

Cis.—Y ou had better enquire for the newest manual 
published for knitting. It may have the patterns 
you require. 

Shortest of Six. —The chief lady, who is escorted to 
dinner by the host, should take precedence of the 
other lady guests on leaving the dining-room. 

A Happy Girl. —Do you “ gape every 
two or three minutes ” when you go 
to a concert or an exhibition, or when 
at a picnic ? If only at chapel, the 
reason is apparent! 

Fille Anglaise. —You might address 
your clergyman (if of his own position 
in society), as “ Dear Sir,” or “ Rev. 
and Dear Sir,” or “ Dear Mr. So*and- 
So,” according to the degree of your 
intimacy. You should subscribe your¬ 
self, “Yours faithfully,” or “Yours 
sincerely.” 

Lydia. —You should certainly leave the 
part of the church where the man has 
a seat, so as to avoid seeing him. 
In some cases there is no safety but 
in flight. Ask the help of the Holy 
Spirit to quench all such feelings in 
your heart. 

Excelsior. —The word “vault” is ap¬ 
plied to any vaulted roof or cellar. It 
is by no means confined to public- 
houses where wines and liquors are 
stored in them. In poetry it is applied 
to the wide expanse of heaven by 
Shakespeare and Milton. The “ silent 
vaults of death ” is a term also used 
by Milton and Swift. Sir Walter 
Scott applies the word to a green alley 
in his garden that was vaulted by a 
“ shady arch.” Shakespeare says, 
“vaulting ambition which o’erleaps 
itself” ; and he also applies the same 
word to vaulting on a horse, and to 
those who exhibit feats of tumbling 
and leaping. In botany also we find 
the word applied to the petal of a 
flower. We use the term in these 
senses every day in literature; and 
like many another in our language, 
it has various meanings, and applies 
to any roof that overarches. In Latin, 
the word comes from volvere-volutnm , 
“ to roll,” or “ turn about.” 
Snowdrop. —When you take in work 
you must charge your employer by 
the article, not by the time spent over 
it, as you may be slower than you 
need be, or sick, or interrupted. If 
you go out to work you charge by 
the day. 

Pussy. —Keep your mouth shut, and use 
your handkerchief more frequently. 
Snoring in church is not permissible. 
At night you should tie up your chin 
so as to keep your mouth closed, 
and raise your pillow as much as 
possible. 





A little tender form we lay 
Beneath the sod; 

The grass now grows along the way 
That once it trod. 

The baby’s cradle still is there, 

But empty is the baby’s chair— 

All, all now left of one so fair, 

A tiny lock of golden hah. 


The grass will spring all fresh and 
green 

Upon that mound, 

And baby will be no more seen 
Skipping around. 

NTo—never will that infant share 
The toil of earth, the joy, the 
care— 

All, all now left of one so fair, 

A tiny lock of golden hair. 


But where is she for whom we weep, 
Our little one ? 

In Jesu’s arms she’s safe asleep— 
Her day is done. 

She’s safe from every dangerous 
snare— 

She needs no more her mother’s 
prayer— 

All, all now left of one so fair, 

A tiny lock of golden hair. 

E. M. L. 








“ ‘ WHERE IS HUBERT ? ’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was evening, and from tlie castle terrace 
Margaret watched for Hubert. All day long 
she had watched, yet he came not; and her 
heart was troubled, remembering his part¬ 
ing words, “If I breathe, I will surely return 
a year to-day.” And the year had passed, 
and twilight was falling, and he had not 
come. 

Stay! What was that cloud of dust far 
down the road ? "With breathless anxiety she 
watched as it slowly neared, until out of the 
cloud she caught the flash of armour, and saw 
the figure of a mounted knight riding towards 
the castle. Nearer and nearer he came, until 
she could recognise the black charger on 
which her Hubert had ridden forth a year ago 
that day. She ran down to the courtyard to 
meet him, and held out her arms as he sprang 
from his horse. 

“ My Hubert! ” she murmured ; and then, 
looking up she saw the face not of Hubert 
but of Sir Aldobrand, and fell fainting on the 
castle steps. When she came to herself she 
was lying on a couch in the hall, and Sir 
Aldobrand knelt at her side, while the old 
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THE RED TOPAZ. 

Countess was bending over her. “ Where is 
Hubert ? Tell me ! ” she said faintly. 

“Alas! lady, he is dead,” replied the 
other; “ set on by two recreant knights and 
foully slain. I came up too late, alas! to 
save him ; and with his dying breath he bade 
me deliver to you this ring, and tell you that 
his love for you was undying.” 

Margaret took the topaz in silence, stricken 
to the heart. Here truly was confirmation of 


the bitter tidings impossible to doubt. She 
rose and retired to her chamber to mourn for 
Hubert alone. 

The heavy days succeeded each other un¬ 
eventfully ; but still Sir Aldobrand remained 
at the castle. Months passed, yet still he 
lingered; and so tender and sympathetic was 
his manner to Margaret that she began to look 
upon him as a friend, and to forget that he had 
once been her suitor. She was surprised and 
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pained when one day lie once more pleaded 
liis love. She refused him again; but the 
Countess urgently seconded his suit, desiring 
to see her married before her death; and at 
length, wearied by their importunity, she 
yielded, warning the knight, however, that her 
heart was buried in the grave of her dead lover. 

The old Countess insisted on celebrating the 
wedding with great festivities, and the evening 


before the ceremony there was a great feast, 
with music and hilarity. But Margaret spoke 
but little, for her heart was sad at thought of 
the morrow. She was standing apart, lost in 
sad musings, when she felt a touch on her 
arm, and turning, saw a tall woman, whose face 
was strangely familiar, though she could not 
remember where she had seen it before. 

“ What do you want with me ? ” she asked. 


“I would speak with you alone,” replied 
the other. 

And Margaret led the way to an empty room. 

“Where have I seen you before ? ” she asked. 

“ Do you not remember the woman who 
told you the secret of the topaz in the mine ? 
I am that woman ; and I came to your wed¬ 
ding expecting to find a different bridegroom. 
Where is Hubert ? ” 

“Alas !—he is dead! See, here is the topaz 
which he gave to Sir Aldobrand to bring me 
when he was dying.” 

“ Plow do you know he is dead ? The ring 
may have been stolen ! ” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ It were easy to prove it on the ring. You 
have only to desire his presence, and if he be 
alive you will soon see him.” 

Margaret shook her head mournfully. Never¬ 
theless she held up the ring and wished to 
behold her Plubcrt. And behold ! Sir Hubert 
stood before her, and she was clasped in his 
arms. 

At that moment Sir Aldobrand entered the 
room. When he saw Hubert he uttered a cry 
like the roar of a wild beast, and drawing his 
sword, flew at him. The knight leapt aside to 
avoid the blow, anti drawing, struck at his foe. 
The fight was fierce, but it was soon ended. 
Once more Hubert stood over his prostrate 
enemy; but this time there was no question 
of sparing his life, for he was wounded to the 
death. 

“Margaret,” he whispered, “it was for 
love of you that I stole the ring. Can you 
forgive me ? ” 

“1 forgive you,” she answered, and with a 
groan of anguish the knight breathed his last. 

Sir Hubert and the Lady Margaret were 
united on the following day amid many and 
great rejoicings, for all were glad to welcome 
back the young knight, as it were, from the 
grave. 

The old Countess died shortly after, and 
Hubert and Margaret became the lord and 
lady of the castle, and ruled well and wisely 
in her stead. 

Cecil Cole. 


THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 


CHAPTER III. 

TWO MAIDS AND A MAN. 

It was of all this long series of events 
that Dorothy was dreaming, as she sat 
there gazing far to seaward, and totally 
unconscious of the charming picture 
she made in her quaint little dresg, like 
some listening St. Cecilia. Then her 
thoughts dwelt on events nearer at hand, 
and on her experiences of the past few 
days. They had not been altogether 
pleasurable; for even though she had 
not suffered, as had many of her fellow 
passengers, from physical discomforts— 
she was an excellent sailor—there are 
things that to a mind as sensitive as hers 
are still harder to endure. Some worthy 
ladies on board, for instance, took it into 
their heads to think it “very queer” 
that a girl of Dorothy’s age should be 
travelling alone, and evinced their sense 
of displeasure by treating her with 
marked coldness and rudeness, and, 
metaphorically speaking, drawing their 
skirts aside with an ostentatious rustling 
as she passed them by. This, however, 
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caused nothing but a mere passing 
feeling of annoyance to Dorothy, who 
wanted nothing but to be left alone to 
her own sad reflections. But from 
passive condemnation her tormentors 
proceeded to active hostility, and at the 
purser’s table, where she found herself 
placed, her position soon became almost 
unendurable, owing to the illnatured 
hints and innuendoes which were con¬ 
stantly being dropped by these modern 
feminine Pharisees. It hurt her, too, 
when, after tentative advances towards 
friendship, or towards acquaintanceship 
at least, had been made by some of the 
younger girls, a sudden withdrawal on 
their part was made evidently at the 
instance of their ciders. 

It had gone far to revive her spirits to 
find that her old playmate, Lord Beech- 
croft, lost no time in finding her out and 
introducing himself to her. Pie had 
learnt of her presence from his aunt, 
Mrs. Whiting. There was something in 
his shy but honest proffer of friendship 
which attracted Dorothy, while it touched 


sympathies at the same time; and the 
pleasantest hours she had passed on 
ship-board had been those spent with 
this overgrown boy, who with her put 
off that affectation of languid boredom 
which was after all but a defensive mask 
assumed by him to conceal his own shy¬ 
ness. They chatted like boy and girl 
over their past escapades and their 
present plans. Dorothy told him with 
some slight reserve her own story, which 
drew from him an amusing outburst of 
indignation against any father who 
“ was foolish enou'gh to run away from 
such a daughter as ” Dorothy ; to which 
she sensibly enough rejoined, that her 
father had never seen her, and therefore 
could hardly tell what sort of a girl she 
was. And then he told her in turn his 
own story, in which they traced a curious 
coincidence to hers ; for he too had lost 
his father before he was born. Lord 
Beechcroft’s father, Julian Morton, was 
a man of erratic disposition, and shortly 
before his son’s birth had startled his 
relations by setting out on a roving 
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expedition through the United States. 
Not only this, but he had insisted on 
taking with him his little daughter, then 
only some four or five years old. Ex¬ 
postulations and arguments were all in 
vain. He had a legal right to do what 
he did, and in defiance of everyone who 
had any claim upon his attention, he did 
it. At first he had travelled as an 
ordinary tourist, visiting the larger cities, 
and sending home interesting enough 
letters about himself and his doings. 
Then the letters suddenly ceased about 
the time that Arthur was born, and from 
that time onward no definite news of him 
came to those at home. Rumours there 
were of his having started out from San 
Francisco on some hunting or exploring 
expedition, but nothing certain. No 
answer was returned to the many letters 
sent to him, though some of them at any 
rate appeared to have been received by 
him, or at all events delivered to someone 
answering his description. His wife 
died when Arthur was a lad, and long 
before there seemed any possibility of 
his ever succeeding to a title. However, 
the death, in rapid succession, of his three 
cousins had brought that rather empty 
honour to him ; and the fact of his father’s 
death being taken for granted, the boy, 
when hardly out of his teens, became a 
marquis, with but a meagre income on 
which to support the title. All this 
Dorothy learnt in the course of their 
long chats, lounging in their chairs or 
pacing together the deck; and in this 
friendly intimacy, innocent enough in all 
conscience, Dorothy’s self-constituted 
critics found still further occasion for ill- 
natured gossip and sneers. 

Poor Dorothy sighed somewhat dole¬ 
fully as she thought of this, and felt how 
cruelly distant was the little world 
wherein she was known and understood, 
and how close to her was all this hard 
illnature and want of charity. She 
could not help comparing it with the 
foolish deridings of the village children 
in her childhood, though, as she reflected, 
no excuse of ignorant narrowness of view 
could be found for her latter tormentors, 
as for her former. 

* * * * 

“Good morning, Miss Darling ! ” and 
she awakened from her reverie to find 
Lord Beechcroft at her side. 

“ Good morning, my lord ! ” 

“ Oh, for mercy’s sake, Miss Darling, 
don’t call me by that ridiculous title ! It 
seems as though you are chaffing me.” 

“ But what am I to call youthen, Lord 
Beechcroft ? ” 

“You used to call me Arthur when we 
were children.” 

“Yes—but we aren’t children now; 
and you are a lord, you know.” 

“ I suppose I am, and it seems all 
right when strangers use the title ; but in 
an old friend like you are it isn’t natural.” 

“ But I can’t call you by your Chris¬ 
tian name, and I can’t call you Mr. 
Morton, so I’m afraid you’ll have to put 
up with Lord Beechcroft. However, I’m 
very glad you mentioned it, for it gives 
me an opportunity to say something I 
have wanted to say for two or three days. 
Don’t you see that there is an easy way 
out of this difficulty ? ” 

“No, I don’t. Whatever is it?” 


“Why, that I should not call you any¬ 
thing at all; that you should, as people 
in your rank say, ‘ cut me,’ and give me 
no chance of calling you by any title 
whatever.” 

“ You’re joking, Miss Darling! ” 

“ On the contrary, I’m exceedingly 
serious. Don’t you know that people 
are already beginning to say unkind 
things about me ? Don’t you know that 
you are rich and an aristocrat, and I’m 
poor and a plebeian ? ” 

“ But I’m not rich, and I’m not an 
aristocrat! ” 

“ Nonsense ! Aren’t you Lord Beech¬ 
croft ? ” 

“ Yes ; but I’m as poor as a church 
mouse ; and as for the title, I wish my 
father had had the good sense to stay at 
home and succeed to it instead of me. 
It’s only a nuisance.” 

“ Don’t talk like that, Lord Beechcroft! 
No—don’t shrug your shoulders. I have 
to call you by your name. Instead of a 
nuisance, you ought to think it a blessing 
to have a name which has been honoured 
for generations, and which it rests with 
you to make even more highly honoured.” 

“ I am afraid you expect too much of 
me. What can I do, anyhow?” 

“Do! Why, all that doth become a 
man. You are going to a country where 
men are valued for what they are, not for 
what they are born. Why should you 
not carve out for yourself a career in that 
New World, and throw aside all the ham¬ 
pering conventionalities of the old one ?” 

“To tell the truth, I never looked at it 
in that light, Miss Darling. I only ac¬ 
cepted old Lawton’s invitation because I 
thought it would be lots of fun. But 
there’s something in what you say, and 
I won’t forget it.” 

“And now let us come back to the 
point at which we started. I think it 
would be better if you were to refrain 
from speaking to me so much.” 

“Nonsense, Miss Darling!” burst 
out the lad. “Who can have been so 

wicked-” and then he stopped 

abruptly as he remembered Miss Law- 
ton’s laughing banter, which might 
after all have been meant as a hint. He 
turned the conversation rather clumsily. 
“ By the way, what I really came over to 
say to you was, that Miss Lawton is very 
anxious to make your acquaintance, and 
sent me over to ask you if you would let 
me introduce her to you.” 

“It’s very kind of Miss—Miss Law- 
ton,” said Dorothy. “But, though I 
don’t want to offend her-” 

“Oh, nonsense!” interrupted the 
other. “ She hasn’t an old title, at all 
events, and people can’t make imbecile 
remarks if you and she stroll about 
together”—and he bustled off without 
giving Dorothy a chance to reply, and 
returned immediately with Miss Lawton. 
The introduction was quickly made, and 
then Lord Beechcroft sauntered off to 
smoke a cigarette, not sorry, if the 
truth must be told, for an opportunity of 
escape—for he wanted to think over what 
Dorothy had said to him, and to analyse, 
if he could, a curious feeling which had 
suddenly come over him in regard to 
her—a feeling as though his eyes had 
suddenly been opened, and he had for 
the first time recognised the sweetness, 


purity, and strength of character which 
the little Quaker-like girl possessed. 

At first the two girls found not a little 
embarrassment in the situation ; for while 
Miss Lawton was conscious of having 
only a few minutes before spoken some¬ 
what freely of her companion, Dorothy, 
on her part, was not ignorant of the fact 
that Lord Beechcroft had been paying a 
good deal of rather ostentatious attention 
to the pretty young American. However, 
the natural good humour and frankness 
of both the young women came to their 
respective aid, and before many minutes 
had passed they were chatting together 
like old acquaintances. So engrossed, 
indeed, were they in their conversation, 
that they were unconscious that someone 
was standing in front of them, regarding 
them with a countenance which it was 
by no means pleasant to view. This was 
a thick-set, elderly man, with a face and 
figure whose native vulgarity was some¬ 
how accentuated by the exaggerated 
care and fashion of his travelling suit of 
grey tweed. It was Mr. James A. 
Lawton, as he always referred to himself, 
the father of Florence Lawton—difficult 
as it was to most people to comprehend 
that fact when they contrasted his out¬ 
ward appearance with the beauty of his 
daughter; still more difficult when they 
knew enough of both to distinguish 
between his boorish rudeness and her 
kindly good breeding and tact. 

Mr. Lawton was indeed very angry. 
He had heard, and, as was his nature, 
put the worst construction upon, the 
ship-board gossip concerning Dorothy 
and the young lord ; and here he found 
his daughter, on whose domain he con¬ 
sidered the English girl to be trespass¬ 
ing, actually engaged in animated con¬ 
versation with the trespasser. He could 
hardly trust himself to speak, but 
coughed ominously. Florence looked 
up, and at first did not catch sight of the 
lowering cloud on the parental horizon. 

“Oh, Mr. Lawton” (she had never 
called him father since she was a school¬ 
girl), she said, “ this is Miss Darling. 
We’re going to be such friends ! ” 

“No, you’re not! ” said Mr. Lawton 
gruffly. 

“What do you mean?” queried 
Florence, with rising colour. 

“I mean, that I ain’t going to have 
my daughter consort with a young 
woman what they tells such stories about 
as they tell o’ that there one ! ” (When 
Mr. Lawton was excited, his grammar 
generally fell to pieces.) 

“Father,” said Florence, “I’m sur¬ 
prised ! ” 

“ Surprised or not, them’s my senti¬ 
ments, an’ the sooner ye understand ’em 
the better,” and he stumped away. 

“ Miss Darling,” said poor Florence, 
“ I hardly know what to say.” 

“ I think, Miss Lawton,” said Dorothy 
quietly, “that the least thee says the 
better. Perhaps thy father is right. 
Thee is a rich man’s daughter, while 

I-” and she paused. Florence was 

about to eagerly interpose when the gong 
for luncheon was vigorously sounded, and 
this gave Dorothy a pretext for rising 
and ending a situation that was becoming 
dangerously strained. 

[To be contimied.) 
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■($)■ Last verse from here considerably slower. 
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KNIEPP LINENS. 


THE LATEST IDEAS ON HYGIENIC CLOTHING. 


By DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 


It is now a number of years since the 
preachers of “wool only” as a covering for 
the body arose in our midst, and I am sure 
no other idea concerning clothes was ever so 
widely taken up, and so extended to all nations 
and countries. We find absolute “woolites,” 
who wear nothing but wool, and the half- 
and-half practitioners, who are contented to 
wear wool next the skin, and partly as 
petticoats, etc., but who prefer to look and 
dress like others as to their outer clothing, 
especially when pretty light summer frocks are 
in vogue. This summer has been a specially 
woolly summer, for everybody of almost all 
ages has donned the jacket and skirt of serge, 
with the cotton or silk blouse under it, which 
is a most sensible costume for our wet and 
changeable climate. The agitation on the 
wool question has unquestionably done good 
in all ways, if it has made us more sensible on 
the general subject of clothes than we were of 
old. 

The Germans are the only people amongst 
whom the scientific men have given pro¬ 
longed and careful attention to the question 
of dress materials, and their values as covering 
for the body in heat or cold, damp or dry 
weather, and as factors in retaining its heat, 
and in enabling it to part with heat in warmer 
Aveather—freely, yet without chill. The proper 
management of the heat of our bodies is of 
great importance to us all; but we have 
acquired much one-sided information, and a 
good many false impressions on the subject. 
By the heat produced by one person during 
the twenty-four hours seven and a third 
gallons of water could be raised from freez¬ 
ing to boiling—namely, from 32 0 Fahr. to 
212 0 Fahr. You will see from this the 
Avonderful chemical processes going on within 
us, as well as the heat the living organism has 
to manage, one of the conditions for the right 
performance of these processes being a definite 
temperature, which does not vary in the 
tropics, nor in the Polar regions, but is always 
99 0 Fahr. Above or below this means 

disease or death. 

We are, in fact, warm and humid bodies 
placed within a cooler atmosphere, and by 
clothes, food, and exercise Ave have to acquire 
and preseiwe this uniform temperature. Your 
body loses its heat in three different Avays—by 
radiation, evaporation, and conduction. You 
Avill understand radiation if I remind you that 
if you sit next a person on a sofa or a form, 
you will feel warmer on the side near to your 
neighbour than on the other side, Avhich is 
exposed to the air of the room. This sIioavs 
you how much radiated heat escapes from 
your body. The same fact is shoAvn by your 
sensations in an overcroAvded room or omni¬ 
bus, even Avhen the air is comparatively cool. 


Indeed, 50 per cent, of our heat-loss goes by 
radiation. 

The hygienic department of the Unwersity 
of Munich has a great apparatus for studying 
the process of respiration, Avhich Avas a gift 
from the late King of Bavaria, Maximilian II. ; 
and here the professors have studied the 
question of the eA’aporation of men, and of 
animals too. Men at rest evaporate, through 
the lungs and skin, about two pounds in the 
twenty-four hours. On a day of hard work 
this rises to four and a quarter pounds. I 
need not remind you of what a poAverful agent 
it is Avhen you remember the violent per¬ 
spirations induced by hot weather or exercise. 

Conduction is the third method by Avhich 
we give out heat to the air. As long as our 
body is warmer than the air Avhich surrounds 
it, Ave part Avith our heat on every side, the air 
becoming lighter and warmer, and being re¬ 
placed by colder air continually. Thus you will 
see that you give off more heat by conduction 
in the open air, Avhile in a room you would 
give off heat by radiation, and evaporation in 
proportion. 

Noav I must try to explain to you that the 
clothes we Avear are really our most important 
protection in our struggle for existence, and 
they are quite indispensable for our health and 
Avell-being. Their office is to control the 
transit of the heat Ave radiate, and to keep it 
longer in the immediate vicinity of our bodies, 
so that Ave may dAvell under an artificial sur¬ 
face in a stratum of air continually warmed to 
an even degree. In the cold of winter avc 
should, if properly clothed, lose our bodily 
heat Avithout discomfort or a feeling of cold, 
because, as Pettenkofer says : “ We have re- 
moved the place of exchange betA\ r een the 
temperature of our Avarm blood and the cold 
winter air from our sensitive skin-surface to a 
substance without life or sensation.” Our 
dress monopolises the cold for us ; and thus 
avc folloAV the example of the birds and 
animals, Avhose feathers and hair are Avithout 
nerves or feeling. But our clothing must 
alloAV of a continual ventilation and constant 
free passage of air; and those materials Avhich 
are most permeable to the air keep us the 
warmest; for by our radiation of heat Ave 
Avarm the air, and thus dwell in a summer 
temperature. 

One of the undecided questions in this 
matter of clothing is, hoAV far Ave ought to 
hand over the regulation of our heat-loss to 
them ; or, Iioav far it should be left to our own 
organism, and its power of self-help in trans 
ferring more or less heat from the centres to 
the surface of the body. This self-help of 
the natural organism, and the readiness for it 
resulting from a frequent exercise of the func¬ 
tion, is Avhat Ave call “hardening” ourselves; 


the contrary is making ourselves tender and 
soft. There must be a certain amount of the 
former, and our learned men have not quite 
enough knoAvledge to say Iioav far it should 
go. Now this is exactly where our neAV ex¬ 
ponent of healthful clothes appears to join 
issue; for he asserts that avooI and flannel 
next the skin tend to render it susceptible 
and delicate, while the great aim should be 
to invigorate by gradual, gentle means. 

Herr Sebastian Ivniepp is the village pastor, 
the “Herr Pfarrer,” of the little village called 
Yorishofen, near Augsburg, in the Bavarian 
province of Swabia. More than fifty years 
ago he A\ r as so ill that the doctors told him he 
Avould never recover. So he set about study¬ 
ing the question, and invented for himself a 
method of treatment Avhich he has passed his 
life in perfecting; Avith the result that the 
little village is croAvded Avith people Avho 
come from far and near to take his adA'ice, 
including members of the medical profession, 
Avho look up much to him ; and many doctors 
go to Vorishofen to study his methods. One 
great difference betAveen his system and others 
is, that it is not a money-making one. All 
the people Avho go to Vorisliofen are treated 
by the “Pfarrer” or his assistant gratis— 
quite free of any charge save a tax of is. a 
day for the use of the Kur Anstalt, Avhich he 
erected some years ago. The fixed price for 
pensio?i is two marks a day (2s.), and in spite 
of the numbers of strangers the villagers 
remain unspoilt, primitive, and seemingly 
quite devoid of the love of money. Voris¬ 
hofen lies in a valley, the village being sur¬ 
rounded Avith the greenest of meadows, Avhere 
the patients may practise the great means of 
hardening and invigorating the body adopted 
by Herr Kniepp, viz., walking and running 
barefoot in the Avet grass, at first for five 
minutes only, and then by gradual increases 
up to half an hour. 

I must not forget to tell you that the 
pastor himself is a Avonderful man for his 
seventy-odd years, being as fresh and lively 
in body and mind as a young man; and he 
lives by the rules of life he teaches to others, 
and believes he derives all his sound health 
from them. He is not a vegetarian, but ap- 
proves of bread, fruit, and vegetables, with 
milk, as the best possible dietaiy, and he 
thinks “sauerkraut” the finest thing in the 
Avorld! Many people may knoAv the name of 
“sauerkraut,” and not exactly knoAv Avhat it 
is; so I must mention that it is made of 
many white cabbages, cut up finely, and 
placed in a small cask, mixed Avith salt, packed 
in, and rammed down, and lastly, covered Avith 
a lid pressed doAvn with a heavy Aveiglit. In 
Canada, where they have many dishes of 
Dutch and German origin, the “sauerkraut” 
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cask stands behind the cooking-stove during 
the winter, to keep it from freezing, and also 
to allow it to ferment, thus producing that 
sour taste and smell which are its greatest 
attributes and apparent attractions. The 
smell of “ sauerkraut ” frying is not so bad as 
that of Guernsey cabbage-soup, but there is 
a general resemblance and a common origin. 

I have said that Herr Kniepp does not 
approve of wearing wool or flannel next the 
skin ; but he quite thinks it advisable for out- 
of-door apparel, and for our gowns, coats, and 
trousers. He goes back to forty years ago, 
and declares that to his knowledge the health 
of the peasantry was far better than it is at 
present, since they have followed the fashion 
of covering the whole body with garments of 
wool. Being of peasant origin himself, he 
declares he has deeply studied the welfare of 
his class, and he speaks of what personal 
experience and long observation have taught 
him. He says that he has been visited by 
hundreds of persons suffering from rheumatism 
and cramp, from the soles of their feet to the 
crown of their heads, and that all of these 
people declared to him that they wore wool 
next the body. This was specially the case 
with people who suffered from congestion of 
the head. Amongst all the patients he has 
received he has never had one who said she 
Yiad always worn a linen garment next the 
skin; therefore he thinks that woollen gar¬ 
ments may be a determining cause of these 
complaints, and gives his reasons as follows - 
The woollen material which touches the skill 
develops more heat than the linen would, 
and this heat is produced at the expense of 
the organism, Nature having thus to furnish 
means for an extravagant and needless waste 
of her stores of caloric; and in producing it 
she renders the body more sensible to cold, 
and it is weakened in proportion. Rheuma¬ 
tism easily results in the transition from the 
outside air into a hot room, and vice versa . 
But he does not recommend the wearing of 
fine linen, which, he declares, acts as a kind 
of wall in retaining heat and in preventing 
the entrance of cold. Fine linen, also, gets 
wet very easily and dries very slowly. He 
advocates the wearing of a coarse linen in 
preference, as it does not retain the evapora¬ 
tions, and has all the effect of a flesh-brush in 
exciting the action of the skin. There are 
several kinds of these “ Kniepp linens ” made 
in Munich and Stuttgart, and they may be 
purchased in many places in Germany, made 
with the approval of the pastor. They are 
very coarse and open in texture, and are woven 
in a peculiar way—almost what we should call 
a “ basket-twist.” They are slightly rough, 
and are intended to be made up into chemises, 
drawers, and night-gowns for women, and 
shirts and night-shirts for men. The prices 


seem to run from I fr. 50c. to 3 fr. and 4 fr. 
the metre; while, made up into garments, 
the range is, for chemises, from 6 fr. to 7 fr.; 
night-gowns, 8 fr.; and men’s shirts and 
night-shirts, about 7 fr. 50c. 

The pastor thinks that one great advantage 
of linen consists in its superior cleanliness, and 
says “ he is almost convinced that it is im¬ 
possible to clean a woollen shirt or chemise 
completely.” He also reminds us that, in 
their composition, the linen and the woollen 
garments are essentially different, and that the 
linen is prepared from the plant that has 
grown in the fresh air, and been shone on by 
the sun, and washed by the rain ; whereas the 
wool has grown on the back of an animal, and 
owes its origin to its fat, and may share, as 
well, its diseases and the germs of its maladies. 
A propos of this question, he says he never 
heard of a surgeon wanting woollen bandages, 
or woollen “charpie,” and says that linen is 
chosen for its purity and cleanliness, and from 
the unlikelihood of its harbouring germs of any 
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kind. But all fine and closely-woven materials 
he utterly abhors, whether they be of linen or 
wool. Everything worn next to the skin must 
be coarse and open enough to let the air 
through it, to invigorate and harden the skin, 
while the roughness stimulates it, and the 
perspiration passes through it quickly. He 
does not approve of three or four petticoats, 
and seems to think that one is enough ; and 
he joins the generality of reformers in abusing 
the corset, to which lie adds the over-warmth 
given to the throat in the winter by the use of 
too many wrappings. 

As a conclusion to the subject of under¬ 
garments, he gives the experience of all his 
patients. He says it has invariably been that, 
having worn two or three woollen garments, 
one over the other, tor the sake of more 
warmth in winter, they found that the body’s 
heat diminished in due proportion—the more 
they put on the less warmth they obtained. 

And now I think I must cease translating 


from my French copy of the original book, 
which was written in German, as written by 
the good “ Herr Pfarrer ” to describe his method 
of alleviating the ills of our poor flesh. My 
interest is chiefly with the dress portion of it, 
of course; and probably we shall hear in the 
future much discussion on the relative merits 
of the two materials. Naturally, everyone will 
have her own methods of explaining the 
undoubted fact that our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers were all, apparently, 
stronger than we are. They did much more 
physically, perhaps, but not of brain-work, 
and they certainly wore less. Woollen under¬ 
clothing was quite unknown, and linen reigned 
in its stead; but, alas! it was of the finest 
make possible. Our “ Herr Pfarrer,” however, 
is speaking of the peasantry, who wear linen 
spun by their own hands—coarsely woven and 
generally unbleached, save for the bleaching 
of the sun and wind as it lies on the green 
grass in far-off Germany and Italy. 

In England we have already exponents of 
this theory, viz., the wearing next the skin of 
a porous material, through which the per¬ 
spiration can readily pass ; while the open 
meshes of the cloth contain a layer of non¬ 
conducting air, which defends the body from 
sudden changes of temperature. The materials 
differ; but I find that so long as the cloth is 
woven in a proper manner, the material is not 
of very great consequence ; and the Cellular 
Clothing Company has the cloth now made 
in several ways. Besides in cotton, it is 
manufactured in silk and cotton-silk, silk and 
wool, natural or white merino, natural wool, 
and white Lisle thread. The weaving of the 
“Cellular Cloth” is intended to reproduce, 
on a larger scale, the construction of the pores 
of the skin. The two sides of the cloth are 
not alike, the side that is worn next the skin 
being openwork, while the other is partially 
closed by fine threads; and thus the body is 
surrounded by cells of non-conducting air. 
I have seen several people who were making 
use of this cloth, and they all appeared to 
speak highly of its good qualities—of its 
warmth in winter, and its porous characteristic 
in summer—affirming, likewise, that it washes 
beautifully. Some of the materials are woven 
with narrow stripes of coloured silk; and 
these would make into extremely pretty articles 
of underwear. The price is moderate, the 
cheapest of the cellular materials in cotton 
being only is. the yard. 

And I must end, as I have often before 
done, with the remark that clothing is a matter 
for careful personal consideration and study; 
and we must wear what will best conduce to 
our health ; for only with health and strength 
shall we be of use in that state on earth to 
which we have severally been called by the 
mercy of God. 



TO THE GIRLS. 

By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 


Be natural, dear girls ! ’Tis better far 
To be at all times what we really are; 

For what is affectation but deceit— 

A passing off as real what’s counterfeit? 

Be natural! A girl’s chief charm should be 
Ingenuousness and simplicity; 

The studied attitude, the languid air, 

The little artful, artless ways, beware! 


Be natural! A healthy life and mind 
The best cosmetics are, you’ll surely find; 

The beauty of expression, that will last 

And charm, when all your other charms are past. 

Be natural! God made you as you are, 

And His creation you insult and mar 
By being other—keeping this in view, 

That Nature cannot be improved by you. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I.—LITERATURE. 

The Editor offers a Prize of Ten Guineas and a Prize of 
Five Guineas to the writers of the two best short Stories, 
Essays, or Poems written by his readers to the picture 
entitled, “In My Name,” printed on the previous page. 

II.—ART. 

Prizes of Ten Guineas and Five Guineas respectively will 
be awarded to the two most successful decorators of the 
following verse :— 

Lord, make these faithless hearts of ours 
Such lessons learn from birds and flowers; 

Make them from self to cease; 

Leave all things to a Father’s Will, 

And taste, before Him lying still, 

E’en in affliction, peace. 

This beautiful verse may be illustrated in any way preferred 
by the competitor—as a figure picture, as a floral and bird 
picture, or simply as an illumined verse, with nothing upon 
it but legible and decorated lettering. The size of the picture 
and materials used are left entirely to the judgment of each 
competitor, and no questions on subjects of detail will be 
answered by the Editor. The best work will be presented, in 
the artists’ names, to various Hospitals after adjudication; 


and no work in connection with these Competitions will be 
returned to successful or unsuccessful competitors, whether 
stamps be sent for the purpose or not. 

Certificates of the First, Second, and Third Class will 
be awarded to those workers in both the Literature and Art 
Competitions receiving the required number of marks. 

Each Story, Essay, Poem, Painting, or Drawing must be 
received on or before Lady Day, 1893. 

Form of Certificate to accompany each contribution. 

Full Name of Competitor . 

. Age . 

Address .. 


Certificate .—I hereby certify that this painting is the 
entire -work of the above, and that her Name, Age, and 
Address are correctly stated. 


[Signed by a Parent , Minister , or Teacher .) 
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By PHYLLIS BROWNE. 


ENL'S for imaginary 
dinners are at the 
present time very 
popular subjects of 
consideration. 
Through a variety of 
channels they are 
supplied to the 
public by experts, 
who presumably 
draw them up for the 
guidance of housekeepers of an enquiring mind, 
who are supposed to be anxious to provide 
dainty dinners for their families, and quite 
able to pay for the same, but who lack ideas 
concerning the dishes to be prepared. 

Regarded simply as menus, many of the 
suggestions for dinners referred to are most 
excellent. They are produced by clever per¬ 
sons, who know their subject. They are 
occasionally not too expensive for moderately- 
filled purses, and the mere sound of the 
dainties named is certainly most appetising; 
in itself it is enough to make anyone hungry. 
The menus suggest most agreeable combina¬ 
tions of flavour, and they are altogether at¬ 
tractive and agreeable. The only objection to 
them—and it is a serious one—is that they 
awaken longings which will never be satisfied ; 
because to the large majority of middle-class 
householders they are entirely impossible. 
Dinners made from them are as much out of 
reach as dinners cut from slices of the' moon 
would be. The average comfortably-off house¬ 


keeper has no one to carry them out. She 
does not employ a skilful chef \ who is able to 
make all sorts of complicated dishes. The 
search for a fairly competent good plain cook 
is one of the trials of her life. She does not 
possess an extensive batterie de cuisine , which 
includes utensils and appliances known only 
to the initiated; or a store of condiments and 
garnishes calculated to make a novice stare. 
Her staff of helpers is not large enough for 
her to arrange to have saucepans, plates, and 
dishes galore “ washed up ” after every dinner ; 
if the truth may be told, the manner and 
method of the necessary daily “ washing up ” is 
a detail which leads to frequent friction in the 
kitchen. If the menus placed at her disposal 
had to be followed, our comfortably-off friend 
would have to increase her permanent staff of 
domestic helpers, add a considerable sum to 
the estimate of her yearly expenditure, and 
entirely alter her style of living. For such 
thorough changes few housekeepers have any 
desire. 

Most people agree in thinking that dainty 
fare—when we do not pay too much for it in 
money, time, labour, thought, or enjoyment— 
is a good thing. It tends to health, comfort, 
happiness, and sociability; and it helps to 
refine the habits of the members of the family 
for whom it is provided. This dainty fare, 
however, is a benefit only when it is a matter 
of course, and forms part of the routine of the 
household. The daily fare of a family is an 
outward and visible sign of the character of that 


family; ceremonious dinners and “ spreads ” 
are merely the expression of what the family 
regard as the correct thing. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that if we want to improve the family 
fare we must not be too pretentious, and we 
must not make the preparation, of dinner a 
bugbear. There are numbers of people, not 
poor by any means, but still anxious to avoid 
extravagance, who would be glad to have 
good dinners well cooked, daintily arranged, 
and attractively served, if the luxury could be 
enjoyed without its being too great a strain on 
the resources of the establishment. To people 
of this sort many of the menus we see are 
simply a delusion, because they are either too 
complicated, too elaborate, too expensive, or 
too difficult, inasmuch as they require too 
many utensils. Before everything else, menus 
that are to be helpful must be practicable, and 
our menu claims to be a “model” one in this 
sense only. 

In the volume of the Girl’s Own Paper 
which begins this month an attempt will be 
made to furnish with each number a menu, 
with accompanying recipes, of a good dinner, 
that shall be attractive and at the same time 
practicable and suitable to the season, for a 
family not of the class who have to cook their 
own dinners, nor yet of the class who employ 
a professional cook, but of the comfortably-off 
middle class, who possess refined taste without 
being gourmands, and who employ a cook not 
above being told how to do this, that, and the 
other, yet clever and intelligent enough to be 
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able to carry out directions clearly and care 
iully given. 

Preliminary. 

Before giving the first menu it will be 
necessary to make one or two preliminary 
remarks, by way of clearing the ground. 

We often hear it said that dinners would 
be better cooked, and difficulties in do¬ 
mestic management would disappear, if the 
ladies of the household, the mother and 
daughters of the family, would go into the 
kitchen daily, and personally undertake the 
preparation of the meals. With this opinion 
we are compelled to disagree. Where per¬ 
sonal work is necessary, there is no reason 
why it should be shirked. Cookery is very 
satisfactory work, and there is nothing dis¬ 
agreeable or degrading about it. Those to 
whom it comes in the way of duty have reason 
to be very thankful that nothing worse has 
befallen them. We have to remember, how¬ 
ever, that to do it properly takes up a great 
deal of time and close attention; that cook¬ 
ery is heating and fatiguing; and it is a 
great strain on the nerves to be responsible 
for the cookery, and for a dozen other house¬ 
hold details as well. There are very few 
ladies, no matter how capable they may be, 
who can prepare a good dinner of three or 
four courses, and be ready, when the task is 
done, to take their place at the head of the 
table and gracefully preside over the meal. 

It is desirable of course—more, it is almost 
imperative—that if dinners are to be well 
cooked and daintily served the mistress of 
the household should understand cookery, and 
also marketing; and be a good cook. To 
choose food wisely is quite a business ; it can 
only be learnt by experience. The subject is 
too extensive to be discussed here, yet it is 
not easy to make dinner appetising and agree¬ 
able when the material is not of good quality. 
To gain familiarity with the details of cookery, 
the mistress of a household should have gone 
through a course of practical work, and 
practised cooking every day for some months. 
It would be a good thing if everyone did this 
before she married. The knowledge thus 
gained would be chiefly valuable because it 
would enable her to criticise the work of her 
cook. If a dish were spoilt the mistress 
thus educated would be able to say how and 
why it was spoilt, and to suggest a better 
method ; when reading a recipe she would 
be able to judge whether or not it was work¬ 
able, and she could point out ways of lessening 
labour and promoting economy. But here 
her co-operation in the work of cookery should 
end. As a rule, sensible, conscientious cooks 
(a class of workers by no means extinct), 
respect a mistress who knows what good 
cookery is, and they thankfully accept hints 
from such an one. 

There is still another reason why it is desir¬ 
able that ladies should be satisfied to under¬ 
stand cookery, and should let their cooks carry 
out their wishes. In these days good plain 
cooks are urgently needed, so that to train 
young girls to be good cooks is the work of 
a philanthropist. Dexterity in cookery can 
only be gained by practice ; yet how can a 
young girl get practice unless she has it in the 
kitchen of her employer ? A capable mistress 
who will give a young girl the opportunity to 
cook daily, who will insist upon food being 
well chosen, well and economically cooked, 
prettily dished and daintily served, is one of 
the benefactors of the age. She is putting a 
trade into another woman’s hands by means 
of which the worker can always make her 
living. Perhaps some of these days mistresses 
of households will feel that they have failed to 
do their duty if a cook should leave their 
service knowing no more of cookery than 
when she entered it. 

As to the dinner itself; the elegance and 
satisfactoriness of a dinner depend quite as 
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much upon the refinement of the surroundings 
as upon the excellence of the cookery. A 
capable mistress invariably gives both thought 
and vigilant supervision not only to the ap¬ 
pearance of the dinner-table, but also to the 
comfort of the room in which dinner is served. 
She is careful to have the dining-room well 
lighted, well warmed, and well ventilated ; the 
hearth being swept and the room dusted 
before every meal. Her table-linen is spot¬ 
less and smooth, the crumbs are brushed from 
it, and it is folded carefully every day and kept 
in the press when not in use. Her dinner- 
napkins match her tablecloths; they are con¬ 
sidered a necessity of the situation. Flowers 
or decorations of one kind or another are 
always to be seen on her table ; indeed, to 
look out and collect things that shall “ make the 
table pretty,” that shall “ brighten the table,” 
is a detail which she continually bears in mind. 

It is a great point with her also to make her 
decorations harmonise with each other and 
with the room, and to vary them from time to 
time, so that her table does not always look 
the same from month’s end to month’s end. 
Her glass and silver are always clear and 
brilliant; and to secure their being so she 
makes it a rule that forks, spoons, and glasses 
shall receive an extra polish every day at the 
last moment before being put on the table. 
Water caraffes, goblets, and decanters are all 
bright, and cruets are replenished daily. So 
important does she consider it to be that the 
table should be artistically laid, that she 
always speaks of the business as one of the 
most responsible of household duties, and 
never, if she can help it, allows an incompetent 
person to lay the table. 

The manner of serving the various dishes 
is another detail requiring careful attention. 
The capable house-mistress invariably en¬ 
courages her cook to make the dishes look as 
pretty as possible. No matter though food 
may taste deliciously, she is never satisfied 
unless it also looks inviting. She never allows 
food to be simply turned upon a dish ; it must 
be placed daintily. A joint is never allowed 
to be served on a dish that is either too large 
or too small; for if too large it looks lost, if 
too small there is danger that the carver will 
be inconvenienced, and the gravy will be 
spilled. The plates on which hot meats are 
served are very hot; if there is not sufficient 
accommodation for heating plates in the kitchen, 
the cook is told to dip them quickly in and 
out of very hot water just before sending them 
up. Plates used for cold food also are quite 
cold; they are never sent to table lukewarm. 
The edges of dishes are never splashed with 
gravy, and a quantity of gravy is never poured 
round a joint. The gravy provided is sent to 
table in a boat. At the table of a capable 
house-mistress, who realises what dainty meals 
are, root vegetables never appear cut in thick, 
ugly slices ; they are always prettily turned, 
and the garnish for a dish is as much a matter 
of chbice, as is the material of which the dish 
is composed. It is wonderful what an 
improvement in appearances is effected when 
once the aim to make food look attractive has 
been entertained. Even a dish of boiled new 
potatoes looks altogether a different affair 
when seived plain and when garnished with 
butter and parsley. 

Housekeepers who do not possess a 
“ digester ” have no conception what an 
improvement, and also what economy, can be 
effected in the family fare by obtaining one of 
these valuable utensils, and using it of course 
daily; it will not do much good if it is kept 
on the shelf. Individuals given to letting 
things slide very often say, “ What is the 
good of a digester ? An ordinary stewpan 
will do just as well.” This is not the teach¬ 
ing of experience. A digester has a tightly- 
fitting lid, which keeps in the goodness of the 
material. But this is not its only advantage. 


The mere fact that there is at hand a special 
receptacle for stewing odds and ends, bones 
and trimmings, helps many a time to save 
these valuables from being wasted. It is a 
great mistake to use water for making gravy, 
sauces, soups, and for stewing meat, when we 
might have used stock for these purposes. An 
old housekeeper said once, “ To have a little 
good stock always on hand quite raises the 
tone of family life.” It certainly improves 
the quality of the family fare if only the cook 
will use the stock when she has it. Gravies 
made with water taste weak and watery; 
gravies made with stock taste meaty, look 
rich, and are nourishing. It would be a good 
thing if cooks would realise that one of the 
chief defects of English cookery is its wateri- 
ness. How often it happens that there is 
water in the tureen with boiled vegetables, and 
that stews are quite insipid because too much 
water has been put with them. Let us give 
up using water constantly, and substitute stock 
for it; we shall make a great step in advance 
by doing so. 

When buying a digester, there is no need 
to get one of the largest size. People often 
make the mistake of buying a huge vessel too 
heavy to lift easily, and which occupies a large 
corner of the stove, and is very costly. For 
family use get a small size; a cast-iron 
digester holding a gallon and a half will do 
wonders for us, and it will not cost much, 
though the price varies with the shop at 
which it is bought. Keep it at the side of the 
stove, and every day stew down all scraps and 
bones of flesh, fowl, and game. The smallest 
piece, if made to yield its goodness, will help 
the stock. If the business is conscientiously 
done it is no exaggeration to say that a supply 
of stock might be kept always on hand with¬ 
out buying soup-meat or gravy-meat excepting 
on very special occasions. 

In the management of a digester it is to be 
remembered that the water in which meat has 
been boiled is better than plain water for 
stewing scraps. Also, that unless the stock is 
to be used straight away, it is not advisable to 
stew vegetable scraps and trimmings indis¬ 
criminately with meat trimmings, because 
stock in which vegetables have been boiled 
goes sour quickly. Nor is it well to keep on 
boiling scraps in fresh water until the cook 
has a quantity of weak stock on hand more 
than she can use. Her aim should be to have 
a little stock that is good ; therefore she should 
boil it a second time, and let it reduce, flavour¬ 
ing it when she wants it. It is important too 
that the digester should be emptied every 
night, cleaned and dried thoroughly, and 
started again every morning, because stock 
should never be allowed to cool in the vessel 
in which it is made. If the scraps are syste¬ 
matically put in one place as they are made, 
the business will not occupy many minutes. 
If the bones have not yielded their goodness 
they may be stewed a second time ; and it is 
to be noted that “ second stock,” as it is 
called, or stock made from bones stewed a 
second time, jellies better than first stock ; the 
long boiling dissolves the gelatine that is in 
the bones. Stock that has been poured off in 
the way recommended can be easily freed from 
fat, because the latter will have caked on the 
top; and this is a decided advantage. In 
summer stock should be boiled every day ; in 
winter every third day. 

There is another point to be remembered. 
Conscience ought to go into the making of 
stock. When the spirit of economy enters 
into a cook, and she has at hand a digester 
into which she can throw “ anything ” without 
anyone being any the wiser, there is a little 
temptation to put in all sorts of scraps. 
Conduct like this is very unkind. In boiling 
scraps we ought not to stew one morsel that 
is not absolutely sweet and clean. Food that 
is at all tainted, or that has been thrown 
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about (although no food will be thrown about 
in a well-managed kitchen), should be burnt ; 
there is no better use to which we can put it. 
Yet having burnt everything that is even 
questionable, there will be plenty of valuable 
material left. Every bone should be stewed, 
and before being put into the stock-pot it 
should be broken, and any marrow or fat there 
may be about it should be taken off. Bacon 
rinds after being scalded and scraped should be 
stewed; they contain more of the flavour 
of ham than any other portion of the animal 
of the same weight. In a moderate-sized 
house where meat is served every day, the cook 
who is willing to do it can always find pieces 
for the digester. When there is a difficulty, 
it is usually the will that is wanting. 

The people who do not care to make stock 
from scraps are generally unwilling also to 
render small pieces of fat for frying, and con¬ 
sequently if anything has to be fried in their 
kitchens there is quite a piece of work about 
it. This ought not to he. In a moderate¬ 
sized kitchen, where meat is used every day, it 
ought scarcely ever to be necessary to buy fat 
for frying. Every tiny piece of fat ought to 
be melted down and added to the store. 
This should be kept in an iron saucepan; to 
strain it, wash it, and keep it in order should 
be part of the routine work of the kitchen. If 
carefully looked after it will remain sweet for a 
very long time, because it will be always having 
fresh fat put to it as the old fat boils away. 
Nor is there any need to have two pans of fat 
—one for fish and one for sweets ; because if 
the fat is in good order, and goes cold between 
the fryings, it will not be likely to impart the 
flavour of what has been cooked in it to any¬ 
thing else. The chief thing to be careful 
about is, to see that the pan is not more 
than a third full, for fear of accident; and it 
may be remarked, that in ordinary households, 
when the cook has got into the way of render¬ 
ing eveiy small piece of fat, there is much more 
danger that the pan which contains the fat 
will become too full than there is that there will 
be a deficiency of fat. When frying has to be 
done, the pan with fat will simply need to be 
put on the stove. It will melt, then it will 
begin to bubble; but it must not be touched 
until it is still and a blue fume rises from it, 
when it will be ready to have the article to be 
cooked immersed in it. As soon as done with 
it must be lifted from the stove, or it will 
burn. 

The care of fat kept in an iron saucepan is a 
very simple affair. Frequently—that is, after 
being used twice or thrice, and especially when 
batter and egged-and-breaded articles have 
been cooked in it—the fat must be strained, or 
the black particles floating in it will spoil the 
next thing fried. Before straining it should 
be allowed to cool a little, or it may ruin the 
strainer. About once a week, if in regular 
use, the fat must be washed—that is, it must 
be turned into a bowl, have plenty of boiling 
water poured over it, and be stirred until 
melted. It must then be left until the next 
day, when the fat will be a solid cake, with 
the water underneath. The fat must be taken 
up, have the impurities which adhere to its 
lower part scraped away, then be put into the 
oven, gently melted, and allowed to go cold 
once more, to ensure its being quite free from 
moisture. 'When fat that is heated splashes 
and fizzes instead of becoming still, the reason 
is that there is a little water left in it, and 
great pains should be taken to make fat dry. 
Frying-fat for home use can be satisfactorily 
made of any fat pieces mixed—beef, mutton, 
veal, pork, and bacon. The lard, which some 
cooks will insist upon having, is perhaps the 
worst fat which can be chosen. Success in 
frying depends not so much upon any particular 
sort of fat being used, as on the attainment of 
the right temperature of that which is used. 

A detail of great importance in the arrange¬ 


ment of a dinner is the waiting at table, for a 
skilful waitress will hide deficiencies which an 
awkward waitress apparently insists on dis¬ 
covering. We have to confess, however, that 
it is not easy to secure good waiting. In this 
respect, as in cookery, ladies are too often dis¬ 
credited through the incapacity of their assist¬ 
ants. When the mistress of a house under¬ 
stands what good waiting is, however, it 
frequently answers well for her to engage a 
young maid, and train her into good ways. If 
this be done, and if correct waiting is expected 
at every meal, dinners will go smoothly as a 
matter of course. "When there is a hitch in 
the waiting, however, a dinner can never be 
called a success. 

We hear a good deal of praise in these days 
of the dinner a la Russe, the peculiarity of 
which is, that dishes are carved and portions 
dispensed at a side table, and handed round; 
while sweets, entrees, and dishes which permit 
of it, are handed round for the guests to assist 
themselves. The advantages belonging to 
this mode of service for a set dinner, or for a 
dinner where there are three or four guests, are 
obvious. In a dinner a la Russe the host and 
hostess are at liberty to converse with their 
friends, and to enjoy their own dinners, and all 
responsibility for details rests with the waiters. 
Economy also is promoted, because when por¬ 
tions of food are to be handed round, it is easy 
to calculate how much will be needed, to provide 
what is necessary, and no more. The difficulty 
belonging to a dinner of this sort is, that it 
throws more upon the waiters; ancl it is a 
failure unless most perfectly done. When 
dinner is served in the old-fashioned way the 
host and hostess have the management, and 
one clever, quick waitress can attend to four 
or six people with ease—that is, if the table has 
been laid with forethought, so that the extras 
likely to be required are on the table instead 
of being on the sideboard. But there are not 
many waiters who in a dinner a la Russe could 
attend to more than four persons without 
keeping one or two waiting now and again for 
certain accessories longer than is agreeable. 
Yet to have to wait thus is a great discomfort. 
Unless, therefore, there is a reserve of strength 
in the waiting department, it is much the 
simplest and wisest plan to have the dishes 
put on the table in the usual way, to have the 
soup served by the mistress, meat carved by 
the master, and pudding served by the mistress 
again. Then entrees and vegetables can be 
handed round with advantage, and dessert 
dishes will not need to be placed on the table 
until the end of the meal, when the crumbs 
have been cleared away. Fruit is much more 
enjoyed when it is first seen after a dinner is 
eaten, than when it is looked at all the time 
hot foods are being discussed. It may be 
added that one or two dishes of fine fruit are 
much to be preferred to a number of dishes 
and odds and ends of fruit of inferior quality. 

When cheese precedes dessert (and at Eng¬ 
lish family dinners the majority of diners would 
feel defrauded if there were no cheese), it 
should be made as inviting as possible ; and it 
should not be always the same from one day 
to another. Yet both variety and daintiness 
are easily secured by having a choice of 
cheeses; by arranging occasionally to have 
cheese straws, or cheese trifles; by providing 
butter prettily moulded, crisp biscuits, or 
pulled bread, with celery or watercress. If 
the cheese course is dainty, a dinner is sure to 
conclude triumphantly, even though there 
have been one or two mischances during its 
progress. 

Coffee is always served at the conclusion 
of a dinner. Not very long ago it was taken 
for granted that a good cup of coffee was not 
to be had in English homes. Now this re¬ 
proach is to a great extent removed from us, 
and there are hundreds of houses in England 
where coffee is as fragrant and delicious as it 


would be if served in France. As a matter of 
fact, it is not in the least difficult to make 
good coffee. The housekeeper who will use a 
coffee-grinder and a cafetiere , who will buy 
coffee-berries in small quantities, freshly 
roasted, grind as much only as is wanted for a 
brew, warming the berries before grinding 
them, eschew chicoiy and use plenty of coffee, 
may have coffee as fragrant as could be de¬ 
sired. When giving orders for dinner, she 
should insist upon the coffee being quite hot, 
upon the cups being only half filled, and upon 
the milk being scalded. After-dinner coffee 
that is not strong is a failure. 

Of course one of the difficulties to be faced 
when attempting to draw up menus of the kind 
now contemplated is, that householders have 
such very different ideas; what one would 
consider needlessly extravagant another would 
declare to be poor and commonplace. In 
looking over these menus, the first-named 
critic is, however, asked to remember that 
when a menu is too elaborate, it is easy to 
leave out one or two of the dishes found to be 
unnecessary. With regard, for example, to 
the hors d oeuvres , one of which will be put 
at the commencement of some of these dinners. 
These little appetisers are at the present time 
growing into favour every day. They are con¬ 
venient, because when served cold they can be 
put on the table on small plates in front of 
each person before the dinner is announced, 
and they serve to occupy the time for a minute 
or two after all are seated, thus enabling the 
cook to send in the soup quite hot. They are 
very inexpensive, very simple, and are intended 
merely to sharpen the appetite, and be a 
pleasant commencement to the restful hour 
to be devoted to what ought to be the most 
strengthening and enjoyable meal of the day. 
If omitted, the dinner will be complete with¬ 
out them, for they are merely an extra. In 
answer to the other objection, that the menus 
are too homely, it may be said that it is a 
mistake to make too large a demand on the 
powers of our helpers. The way to avoid dis¬ 
appointment is to be reasonable in expectation. 

We must now turn to the menu for 
November; and as so much attention has 
been given to preliminaries, I must content 
myself this month with simply giving and de¬ 
scribing the recipes as briefly as is consistent 
with clearness. Next month, if all be well, I 
will do my work more fully, give detailed in¬ 
structions, try to anticipate difficulties, and 
guard against them. 

Menu for November. 

Anchovy Trifles. 

Turnip and Tomato Soup. 

Soles a la Rouennaise. 

Fillet of Beef Roasted. 

Browned Potatoes. Cauliflower. 

Apple Charlotte. lelly in Glasses. 

Macaroni Cheese. 

Anchovy Trifles '.—Cut two slices of thin 
brown bread and butter, using plenty of butter. 
Between them put alternate layers of a hard- 
boiled egg thinly sliced, a sprinkling of small 
salad, and the cleansed fillets of three anchovies 
cut into strips. Press the slices together, and 
divide them into thin fingers. Give two fingers 
to each diner, and ornament each plate with a 
little sprig of parsley. 

Turnip and Tomato Soup. —This soup is 
very easily made, but it is very savoiy. If 
fresh tomatoes are not available, tinned toma¬ 
toes can be used for it. Cut up a pound of 
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turnips, one onion, and three tomatoes, and 
boil gently in about a quart of stock from the 
digester. Add a slice of crumb of bread, 
moistened in stock. When the turnips are 
tender, rub all through a sieve; add plenty of 
pepper and salt; make hot and serve. The 
soup should be as thick as double cream. If 
thicker than this add a little more stock. 

Soles a la Rouennaise. —This dish is con¬ 
venient because it can be prepared an hour or 
two before it is wanted, and the fillets of sole 
will not hurt if they are covered with buttered 
paper and kept in a cool place until the time 
arrives for putting them in the oven. Small¬ 
sized soles are the best for the purpose ; if a 
large sole were used, each fillet would have to 
be cut in two. In calculating the quantity 
needed, we must remember that one sole will 
supply four fillets, and that one fillet will be 
enough for most people. For a small dinner, 
therefore, a pair of small soles will be ample. 
There will be needed also a small lobster, or if 
this cannot be had, the flesh of a crab, or even 
half a pint of picked shrimps (measured after 
being picked) may be used instead. Lob¬ 
sters, either English or foreign, can, however, 
generally be had all the year round at good 
shops. 

Pick the flesh from the shell, and cut it into 
dice. Melt an ounce and a half of butter in a 
small saucepan; stir in one ounce of flour to 
make a smooth paste ; add half a pint of 
water, and stir the sauce till it boils ; then add 
lobster-butter to make the sauce as red as a 
lobster shell, a quarter of a pint of cream or 
milk, a little salt or cayenne, and the lobster 
meat. When the ingredients are well incorpo¬ 
rated, turn the mixture on a plate to cool. 
Divide it into equal portions, one for each 
fillet; spread its intended portion upon one 
half of each fillet, and be careful to keep the 
fleshy part of the sole to the outside. If the 
sliiny-skinned part is put outside, the fillet will 
not keep its position. Fold the sandwiched 
fillets over, lay them Jn a single layer in a 
buttered tin, sprinkle a’ little salt on the top, 
squeeze lemon-juice over, and cover with 
buttered paper. Bake in a moderate oven for 
ten or twelve minutes. Dish the fillets in a 
circle, and pour white-sauce over them, with 
chopped green parsley sprinkled on last thing. 
The sauce can be made beforehand, and kept 
hot in a gallipot which has been placed in a 
saucepan, and surrounded with boiling water. 

The dish just described, when successfully 
managed, is dainty, very tasty, and not expen¬ 
sive. It is, however, a little troublesome; 
and the want of lobster-butter often prevents 
its being made. Lobster-butter is one of the 


The earth reveals its mystery of poesy to those 
only who clasp it with loving hands. 

Definition of the indefinable, explanations 
of the inexplicable, make my blood boil. 

To serve is to reign. 

The plump, sleepy ones ; those who are 
contented with themselves and everything just 
because they see scarcely anything beyond 
their peck of oats, are not those who tow the 
world along. 

Those who do not succeed in building 
avenge themselves in demolishing. 

It is an unfortunate thing to look at Chris¬ 
tians instead of looking at Christ. 


things that ought to be in every store-closet. 
If made in summer, when lobster spawn is 
plentiful, put in jars and kept in a cool place, 
it will remain good for a long time. It can be 
made also from lobster coral, which is the red 
substance found in the head and running down 
the back of young hen lobsters; and when¬ 
ever a morsel of this material is met with, it 
should be used, for it is most valuable. Fresh 
spawn can sometimes be had in winter, but 
not very often. When, therefore, true lobster- 
butter cannot be had, it must be dispensed 
with, and the lobster-paste must either be 
coloured with vegetable carmine or be left. 
The colouring does not alter the taste—it 
simply makes the dish look very much prettier, 
and there is no question that the contrast be¬ 
tween the white meat and the red panade is 
very effective. Nevertheless, even without 
the red colouring the dish is very tasty and 
good. If vegetable carmine is used, care 
should be given to get it of a good maker; 
second-rate colouring put into food might be 
harmful. Cochineal is safe; but it is not 
exactly the red wanted, which is the red of a 
boiled lobster. 

Fillet of Beef Roasted. —The fillet or under¬ 
cut of the rump, removed whole, makes an 
excellent small roast. It seldom weighs more 
than four pounds; but as there is no bone 
with it, it is very profitable, although not 
cheap. When of good quality, it is, perhaps, 
the tenderest piece of meat in the animal. It 
should be carefully roasted, and is best when 
wrapped in greased paper before being baked, 
which paper should be removed in time to 
brown it. Six or seven large potatoes of an 
equal size may be parboiled and baked in the 
tin with the meat. They can then be served 
in a tureen round a mound of mashed pota¬ 
toes ; and a little chopped parsley should be 
sprinkled over the white mound. The beef 
may be garnished with scraped horseradish ; a 
little good gravy should be in the dish with 
it, and a further supply sent to table in a 
boat. 

Cauliflower. —This is a very agreeable 
vegetable when well boiled and well dished ; 
but it is too often sent to table either hard 
or too much boiled, and with the flower 
broken or discoloured; then it does not look 
at all inviting. It is particularly delicious 
when carefully cooked and coated with a 
Sauce Blanche, made as follows :— 

Sauce Blanche. —Melt an ounce of butter in 
a small stewpan; stir in three quarters of an 
ounce of flour, and beat the mixture over the 
lire until smooth and well-cooked. Add 
gradually half a pint of cold water, and keep 


'QUELQUES PE NS EES.” 

By COMTESSE DE GASPARIN. 

The heart of God exists; the indifference 
of God exists not. 

The contemplations of the soul become 
enervated, and sleep, if rocked in the cradle 
too long. 

Arrogance and courage are not the same. 

Hope always. Believe me, in no other way 
can we triumph over destruction. 

To submit to what God ordains is the acme 
of energy; to accommodate oneself to what 
error commands is the uttermost weakness. 

Women, let us fulfil our womanly duties! 
This is the grandest of our rights, and that 
which we least demand. 


stirring till the sauce is smooth. Stir in a 
pinch of salt and the yolk of an egg, and lay 
the sauce over the flower with a tablespoon. 

Apple Charlotte is an old-fashioned but 
most excellent dish, especially if a little cream 
may be allowed with it. It may be most 
readily made in a mould, a cake-tin answering 
the purpose. The apples should be peeled, 
cored, and stewed to pulp, then tossed over 
the fire with sugar and a little butter until the 
pulp begins to be stiff. It is not possible to 
say how much butter or sugar should be put 
with the fruit, because apples vary very much 
in sweetness and quality. What is wanted is 
a pleasantly-flavoured smooth apple-sauce, 
mellowed and enriched with butter. Take 
some fingers of stale crumb of bread, and fry 
them lightly in butter. The bread should be 
cut into shape like the pieces of a wooden 
pail, and should be arranged either to fit 
exactly into the mould, or to make the staves 
overlap each other. The mould should then 
be filled with the apple-sauce. Put a lid 
of lightly-fried bread on the top, and bake 
for about an hour, or until the bread and 
butter have assumed a golden-brown tinge ; 
then turn out carefully and serve with cream. 
An easy way of making Apple Charlotte is to 
butter a pie-dish, and sprinkle plenty of 
brown sugar over it, then line the bottom and 
sides with thin slices of bread and butter. 
Fill the dish with apples which have been 
peeled, cored, and cut into thick slices, 
sprinkle a little sugar over, and moisten with 
lemon-juice. Put a lid of buttered bread on 
the top and bake in a good oven. For this 
pudding it is necessary to have good falling 
apples. The bread should be like toffee, 
crisp-brown, but not at all burnt. The secret 
of managing it is to butter and sugar the dish 
well, and to bake in a good oven. 

Macaroni Cheese. —Wash a quarter of a 
pound of Naples macaroni, drain it, throw it 
into boiling water with a lump of butter in it, 
and boil for twenty minutes. Throw the 
water away, pour upon it half a pint of milk, 
and let it simmer gently till tender without 
being pulpy. Grate an ounce of dry cheese— 
Parmesan cheese is the best for the purpose, 
but this is a convenient way of using the dry 
portions of other cheeses. Turn half the 
macaroni, milk and all, on a greased dish, 
sprinkle pepper and salt and a grain of 
cayenne on it, together with a portion of the 
grated cheese, and repeat until the ingredients 
are used. Sprinkle grated cheese and a 
spoonful of bread-raspings on the top, and 
pour over a dessertspoonful of melted butter. 
Brown in front of the fire, and serve hot. 


When very young, we imagine everybody 
has a heart. When no longer young, we dis¬ 
cover that a large number of people do not 
possess one; in its place they carry a railway 
time-table. 

Others may smile at the disproportion of 
our desires to their realisation. I discover in 
it the first step of the ladder by which we 
mount from darkness to light, emerge from 
night to day. 

Those only who seek the hand of God have 
the right to lean upon it. 

Thank God it is with the Ideal as with the 
Sovereign. “ The King is dead ! Long live 
the King! ” 
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Woman is composed of an infinitude of 
“littles.” Let us console ourselves, my 
sisters ; the infinitely little, the infinitely great 
—everything, is for the glory of God. 

Do not tell me that with little nothing can 
be done. The “ infinitely littles ” are kings of 
the universe. 

To unfurl the standard too frequently in 
times of peace is to risk letting it fall in times 
of war. 

A truth isolated from truths, which are its 
complement, is false to Truth. 

Thought is a restive horse. Yes ; but don’t 
you know how such animals are managed ? A 
bit is put between their teeth, and they are 
made to work. 

We prefer to hate ourselves rather than to 
forget ourselves. 

Look to your feet, you who ride Fancy. 
You will find more sheaves to bind than your 
arms can carry. 


It is not in loving the creature less that the 
Creator is loved better. It is not in impover¬ 
ishing existence that Eternity is enriched. 

Have you once given pleasure to anyone ? 
You know what happiness is ! 

He who takes wing risks a fall. He who 
crawls along the earth wounds himself against 
the stones, is caught by the thorns, and soiled 
by the mire. 

Nothing makes the beauty of action so felt 
as acting. 

All by the power of God ; nothing without 
our effort. 

As we approach the summit, the breath 
which has kissed the snows puts energy into 
our hearts. 

Odious philosophy—that of submission, 
without faith, to the tyrannies of reality. 

Through love, faith ; through faith, prayer ; 
through prayer, conquest. 


The Bible, eternally young, responds 
eternally to the eternal needs of the soul. 

WHAT is a principle ? A truth which, once 
recognised, imposes obligation. 

To wish for a star is childhood’s pretty 
folly. Yet he who has not suffered from this 
malady will never seize the coveted treasure, 
be it but a glow-worm. 

To say, “I have deceived myself,” belongs 
only to the strong. It is the strongest act of 
strength. 

The soul is made for great love, even as 
the bird for the immensities of the air. 

It is not in loving less those I love; it is 
not in retiring within myself; it is not in 
mutilating, under the pretence of pruning, that 
I would practise Christian resignation. Re¬ 
signation the product of calculation ? Never! 
Love alone produces submission. 

Dwell on earth, and nourish yourself with 
truth. 
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y object in wilting this 
article is to bring before 
the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper the art of pressing and drying 
ferns and grasses for decorative purposes, which 
may be brought to a great pitch of perfection 
with a comparatively small amount of care and 
trouble ; and the result is ample payment for 
time spent. 

No one need be debarred from taking up 
this work by monetary difficulties, as the only 
thing needed is a pressing-block. Many 
elaborate ones may be bought, but a simple 
one will answer every purpose. Two boards 
16x8, io, or 12, a small cloak strap, and a 
few sheets of blotting-paper, may be procured 
for a very small sum, and then you are ready 
to commence operations. Time need not be 
a drawback either, as much may be done 
during a daily constitutional without any 
effort, so that even the busiest workers or the 
most idle holiday-makers may lay up treasures 
for the winter if they choose. 

First, then, to collect the specimens, choose 
a dry day if possible. This season of the year, 
when ever-changing Nature puts on her most 
beautiful dress, is the best time for collecting 
most things, colours are brighter, and the leaves 
not so full of sap, therefore better for drying 
purposes. 

Green leaves and ferns may be got earlier in 
the year, but autumn is the great harvest¬ 
time for leaves as well as corn, especially after 


the first few frosts. Experience is the best 
guide as to what will press and look well, and 
of course a great deal depends on how you 
are situated. Most are within reach of a few 
bits of “ greenery ” and an occasional country 
walk, when you can obtain blackberry leaves, 
wild geranium, trails of wild vine and hops, 
ivy, moss, and vetch, while nearer home, in 
park, garden, or conservator)’, you can gather 
maple, beech, laburnum, large and small 
Virginian creeper, Japanese honeysuckle, 
westeria, fancy grasses, and delicate ferns. I 
mention only a few of the numberless things 
that may be used. It is wise to choose those 
plants in which the leaves do not grow too 
closely together, or overlap each other much. 

Few flowers keep their colour well when 
pressed ; but wild geranium, harebells, vetch, 
pimpernel, primrose, water forget-me-not, 
violets, and the tiny wild yellow poppy, may 
all be safely experimented with. 

All the specimens, when gathered, should 
be placed between the blotting-paper of the 
pressing-block, and strapped up tightly till 
the house is reached ; then each leaf or spray 
should be ironed separately with a hot iron 
between blotting-paper, until all the moisture 
is pressed out. (This sets the colours, and 
gives the leaves a smooth, even surface, in¬ 
stead of the crumpled appearance they often 
present when merely placed under a weight.) 

Should any of the stems be very thick, it is 
better to cut away most of it with a sharp 
knife, or else lay extra pads of blotting paper 
under each leaf; and in some cases it will be 
necessary to press each leaf separately, and 
afterwards, according to the way in which 
they are used, either paint in the stems, or 
mount the leaves with wire on a dry twig or 
thin strip of bamboo, in such positions as to 
resemble the natural growth. 

After ironing, remove all to fresh blotting- 
paper, and place under a weight in a warm 
place. The blotting-paper in which the ironing 
is done will require renewing pretty often, as 
it gets hard, and will not absorb the moisture. 

The specimens being now ready, the uses 
to which they may be put are numerous. 
Cupboard-doors, door-panels, unsightly shut¬ 
ters, white wood, or enamelled frames, sides 
of book-shelves, small tables, wooden mantel¬ 
pieces, glass fire-screens, may be all beautified 
with groups of colour, or sprays of some 
delicately-tinted creeper. 


Many people bring home pleasant remem¬ 
brances of a holiday in the shape of photo¬ 
graphic views. A few leaves and grasses 
(perhaps gathered at the same spot) grouped 
lightly round them in an album are a great 
addition. A spray or two on a mirror or 
wardrobe glass is also very effective. 

But I always think my leaves are most 
useful and show to the best advantage when 
used for table decoration. Everyone knows 
how hard it is sometimes in winter to keep the 
table well supplied when means do not allow 
of very frequent visits to the florist’s. Every¬ 
one also, I think, must know and feel how 
dainty floral additions on a table are, pleasing 
to the eye, and set off and improve the 
simplest, plainest meal. So, by keeping a 
small stock of dried treasures you can ring the 
changes, as taste and fancy dictate, on black¬ 
berry leaves and grass, Virginian creeper and 
grass, ivy and berries, green ferns and a few 
everlastings, and many other combinations, 
according to your collection. 

But with all, grasses may , and I think 
should , be used, as they give a lighter ap¬ 
pearance to leaves, which must of necessity 
look a trifle stiff and set. 

A little frosting (to be had at a stationer’s, 
2d. per packet) may be added to the edges of 
ivy and blackberry leaves, and mountain-ash, 
guelder-rose, holly-berries and rose-hips may 
be kept for a long time by dipping bunches 
and stems into a mixture of gum arabic and 
white wax, strong and hot, in the proportion 
of four to one. 

The grasses are best placed in a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle or jug, and allowed to droop 
naturally till dry. I find thick starch the best 
means of fixing the leaves on to paper and wood, 
and a thin coat of copal varnish is a great 
preservative. 

Perhaps to some the above details may be 
already known, but in a somewhat large 
acquaintance I have only met two girls who 
pressed leaves for real use. In these go-ahead 
days many girls only take up work which 
promises remuneration ; but I hope some few 
who live quiet, uneventful lives may be induced 
by this paper to fill up spare moments, or 
gladden a weary hour, by entering on a work 
which entails a closer search into the beauties 
of Nature, and will, I am sure, be found a 
great source of pleasure. 

J. A. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

VAL. 

“ I have a good eye, Uncle—I can see a 
church by daylight.” — Mitch Ado About 
Nothing. 


ER all Herr Spider 
proved himself a 
good sort, to bor¬ 
row Jack’s phrase- 
ology, and a clever 
fellow in the bar¬ 
gain. He had 

touched the soft 
spot in Miss Muf¬ 
fet’s heart. No 

one ever spoke to 
her of her father. 

' No one except Val—who 
| ^ could read Miss Muffet like 
js a book—guessed how the poor 
child had missed him. She 

had been his pet and plaything; “the 

bit lassie,” he had called her. As 
soon as she had been big enough to 
walk without assistance, her toddling 
steps had pursued him everywhere, and 
her “ Dad—dad! ’ ’ had been like sweetest 
music in his ears. The little face, framed 
in its short bushy curls, was always 
peering between the bars of the nursery 
gate when the beloved step was heard 
on the stairs, and the inevitable request 
put forth in the same shrill treble, “ Me 
wants a vide on Dad’s ’houlder”—for 
never steed pranced and curvetted like 
Daddy’s Shanks’s mare. 

Strange to say, Mrs. Beresford never 
guessed at the child’s fidelity of memory 
—Miss Muffet’s high spirits misled her. 
“She never speaks of her father,” the 
widow would say, pressing her handker¬ 
chief to her eyes ; “ and yet Charles made 
so much of her. But then she was so 
young—only ten years old when he 
died; and children have such short 
memories, thank God ! ” 

“ I do not quite approve of that thanks¬ 
giving, Laura,” observed Mrs. Foster in 
answer to this. “No child should be 
allowed to forget a parent; but at the 
same time I think you are mistaken. 
Effie has plenty of deep feeling, though 
she tries to hide it.” 

Mrs. Foster had entertained this 
opinion ever since the night when she 
had lifted a dumb, stupefied Miss Muffet 
from the corner where she had huddled 
herself beside her dead father. The child 
was cold and rigid with misery, appalled 
by the sudden blankness of loss ; but as 
she felt her aunt’s warm caressing arms 
round her, a sort of wail rose to her lips 
—“ That—that is not my Dad ! ” 

“No, my darling,” returned Isobel, 
weeping over the stricken little creature, 

“ that is only his poor mortal body ; but 
the father you love, and who loves his 
Effie, is resting from his labours in the 
Paradise of God.” 

And as the child still clung to her neck, 
she talked softly to her of a Better Land, 
where the wayworn pilgrim wanders in 


the green pastures beside still waters ; 
where the weeping eyes of earth are 
wiped by a pierced Hand, and weary 
ones lay aside their burdens, and dwell 
securely, and angel-tended, in peaceful 
habitations, “ waiting for us, my child,” 
she finished, thinking of the young hus¬ 
band who had left her so many years ago. 

Miss Muffet had moped and fretted 
secretly after her Aunt Isobel had left 
Ingleside, but she had almost fiercely 
refused consolation. “ Mother talks too 
much,” she would say to Val, her one 
confidant. “ How can one talk when one 
is sore all over.” 

But Val made no answer to this : 
all the boys felt deeply for their widowed 
mother; her helplessness and sorrow 
appealed to their chivalry and sense 
of honour. “We have got to take 
care of her now,” Jack would say; “it 
will be real mean of you fellows if you 
give her trouble ; ” and Jack’s rough 
eloquence produced its effect. 

Miss Muffet cheered up after a time, 
and the merry romping child developed 
into the grown-up hoyden, who preferred 
carpentering in Jack’s den to keeping 
her mother company in the drawing¬ 
room. 

“It is to be hoped the Mater is not 
dull,” Val would say now and then ; but 
Miss Muffet never took the hint. 

* * * * 

Miss Muffet could not be induced to 
accompany Uncle Norbert to the 
drawing-room, though they parted good 
friends ; she was too proud and sensitive 
to display her red eyes and bitter humili¬ 
ation. 

But they had drawn up and signed a 
formal treaty of peace. Miss Muffet 
was to accompany her aunt quietly to 
Burnham ; there were to be no tricks 
nor evasions, no hiding-places to be 
explored for a truant. The fox-terrier 
Mike (her especial charge in Val’s 
absence), was to accompany her. Herr 
Spider would make that right with Aunt 
Isobel. 

In spite of her new humility and 
sudden prickings of conscience, Miss 
Muffet would never have been got to 
The Hawthorns by fair means or foul 
if hospitality had been refused to Mike. 

Happily, both Mrs. Foster and 
Virginia were fond of animals, and 
Uncle Norbert had no hesitation in 
issuing a generous invitation to Mike. 

But Miss Muffet’s face grew hotter, 
and her eyes glistened with gratitude, 
when she heard that Vixen was to go 
too. 

“ Of course you and Virginia will ride 
together,” Herr Spider said, in a cool 
matter-of-fact tone. “We do not mean 
to keep you cooped up, my little girl. 
Plenty of fresh air and exercise for all 
young growing things. Well, now I 
think everything is signed and settled, 
and I may go down and tell your 
mother so.” 

“ Yes ; and—and thank you ever so 
much about Vixen,” stammered Miss 



Muffet, rather awkwardly. And then 
Herr Spider smiled, and said, “Ach, 
so! ” and stretched his long black 
legs; and then he patted her on the 
head again, and went back to the 
ladies. 

But Miss Muffet sat and wept on her 
little three-legged stool inaveiy anguish 
of self-pity and tender regret. Ilad 
the dear father really thought that of 
her ?—had he troubled about her when 
he was lying on his bed sick to death ? 

“ She is self-willed, and wants a strong 
hand to guide her ; ” “ Effie is too fond 
of her own way—she does not consider 
other people.” Those words would 
never leave her—they would almost have 
broken her heart but for those that 
followed—“ She has the materials for a 
fine character if she would only learn 
submission to rightful authority.” 
Somehow those words seemed to soothe 
the smart, and to set her thinking. 
“What if her father’s prophecy should 
come true?” 

‘ ‘ Halloa, Miss Muffet l What’ s up ? ” 
Val had opened the door cautiously, 
and peered into every dusky corner in 
search of a lurking shadowy Herr 
Spider, and was now squatting on his 
heels in Hindoo fashion, so as to bring 
himself on a level with Miss Muffet; and 
then, seizing the poker, made a mighty 
blaze. 

“ Don’t, Val! ” returned Miss Muffet 
pettishly, covering her tear-stained face 
with her small fingers. “ I like the 
darkness best. But boys are such 
gawks! ” 

When Miss Muffet was in one of her 
moods she generally told the boys home- 
truths. Gawk was not a pretty word; 
but she had stored it up in her vocabulary 
for future use. 

“ Oh, I am a gawk, am I ? ” repeated 
Val calmly. “ Hard words break no 
bones,” and “Two could play at that 
game,” thought the young philosopher. 
“'You must feel precious bad, Miss 
Muffet, to slang your dearly beloved 
pardner in that unfeeling fashion, when 
his heart is bursting with sympathy and 
curiosity.” 

But here Miss Muffet began to sob in 
such a heartbroken fashion that Val’s 
chaff died a natural death. 

“It is no laughing matter,” sobbed 
Miss Muffet. “ You will be dreadfully 
sorry you ever laughed.” 

“Is anybody going to die ? ’ ’—in quick 
alarm. 

“It is far worse,” returned Miss 
Muffet, becoming ironical with misery. 

“ Mother has told Herr Spider all about 
the wager with Jack, and the steeple¬ 
chasing and hockey with Arthur, and 
he says he must put a stop to it all for 
the future ; that I am a grown-up young 
lady, and must behave like one.” 

“Herr Spider is a muff!” returned 
Val angrily. “I suppose we can be 
trusted to look after our small sister. 
Grown-up, indeed ! ” 

But Val, in spite of his indignant tone, 






eyed the little crumpled-up figure rather 
uneasily. Once or twice the thought had 
crossed him that other fellows’ sisters did 
not join them in paper-chases or rough 
tournaments, where youthful attempts at 
polo, and tent-pegging, and lemon¬ 
slicing generally ended in a roll on the 
soft grass and a torn coat. Ought not 
Miss Muffet to be sometimes hemming 
dusters (all needlework was hemming 
dusters to Val) by her mother’s side ? 
Val frowned horribly over this intrusive 
thought. 

“ He says,” continued Miss Muffet, in 
a small, subdued voice, husky with sup¬ 
pressed tears, and uneven with caught 
breaths, “ that I must not run wild any 
more. I am to be sent away, Val. I 
am not to come home even at Easter, 
and that it will quite depend on myself 
how long I am to stay away.” 

“ Snakes ! ” What Val meant by this 
must ever be a conjecture. The Beres- 
ford vocabulary was somewhat mys¬ 
terious and vague; but his face elongated, 
and his jaw dropped. 

“ I am to go back with Aunt Isobel the 
day after to-morrow,” continued Miss 
Muffet, quite satisfied with the impres¬ 
sion she had made. When Val said 
“Snakes!” he was very down on his 
luck. “And I am to have no com¬ 
panion but that prim, stuck-up Virginia. 
I know I shall hate her, and I shall hate 
everybody!” finished Miss Muffet, for¬ 
getting her good resolutions, and warm¬ 
ing up to fresh spirit under Val’s 
monosyllabic sympathy. Then Val rose 
to the occasion. 

“ I will have something to say to that, 
pardner, you bet! ”—and he nodded his 
head viciously, and drew up his sleeves 
to feel his muscles. Val meant nothing 
definite by the action ; but Miss Muffet 
caught at his elbow in alarm. She 
thought that he was going to wreak his 
vengeance bodily on Herr Spider. Cer¬ 
tainly the tall, stout lad was a match for 
most men. 

“ Val dear, you mustn’t. Herr Spider 
was not unkind; he is only trying to do 
his duty. And—and he talked about 
Dad.” 

Val pulled down his coat - sleeves 
again. 

“ Shall I tell you what he said, Val ? 
We always do tell each other everything, 
don’t we?”—with a loving look at her 
“ pardner.” 

Val nodded, and said a little hoarsely, 
“Hurry up!” and Miss Muffet crept 
a little closer, and whispered those few 
touching sentences into her brother’s 
ear. 

The blaze had died down, and the 
schoolroom was again in shadow; but 
Val shifted his attitude so that the flick¬ 
ering light should not play on his face. 
Miss Muffet’s two little hands had curled 
somehow round his big fist, and her 
curly head was very near his shoulder. 
Another time he would have told her, 
“ Hands off, and no nonsense ! ” for as a 
rule the Beresford boys were not demon¬ 
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strative ; but now he only maintained his 
uncomfortable attitude with some diffi¬ 
culty. The habit of sitting on one’s 
heels does not come naturally to an 
English schoolboy, even though he be 
perfect, and the captain of the upper 
eleven. It is more an accomplishment 
for a yellow-faced Chinee. 

“And Val, I am to take Mike—I. 
never, never would have left the dear old 
fellow; and Vixen is to come too ! And 
then Aunt Isobel has promised to invite 
you at Easter, and if you do not come I 
shall cry my eyes out.” 

“ Oh, I’ll come fast enough ! ” returned 
Val, almost in a tone of offence. “ Did 
Herr Spider think that they would not 
look after their girl ? ’ ’ Then he breathed 
hard, and delivered himself of the follow¬ 
ing short, concise sentences, jerking 
them out laboriously and with difficulty. 
“It is no use fighting against destiny, 
Miss Muffet. Nature meant you to be 
a woman, and a woman you must be. 
Herr Spider has right on his side. You 
must just go and make the best of it. 
I will look after you. Life is not long 
enough for fretting. You will come back 
and forget all about it. Listen to the 
words of wisdom—• 

* Come what, come may, 

Time and the hour run through the 
roughest day.’ 

You can’t beat that! Now, do you hear 
the gong ? Just hurry up and wash your 
face, like a ‘ dood little girl.’ ” 

Mrs. Beresford’s maternal heart was 
touched when she saw Miss Muffet’s 
swollen eyes. The girl had dressed her¬ 
self very nicely in one of her prettiest 
frocks, and Jack had sent her up some 
flowers from the conservatory. 

Jack often paid his sister these little 
attentions, but Val had never given her a 
bud in his life. “ She might gather them 
for herself if she wanted them,” Val would 
say ; for his education was not so devel¬ 
oped in this respect as Jack’s. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was Val who always put her up on 
her saddle, who would carefully examine 
the girths and watch over her when Vixen 
had had too much corn and was inclined 
to be frisky. And it was Val who always 
found out when she was tired, and who 
would give up an exciting run to turn 
back home with her. 

It was a pale-faced, heavy-eyed Miss 
Muffet at whom Jack stared so persis¬ 
tently all dinner-time, until Val lost 
patience, and kicked him under the table. 
Her mother and Aunt Isobel very wisely 
left her alone, and talked to each other, 
or invited Uncle Norbert to lay down the 
law to them on the present state of 
Europe. 

Now and then Aunt Isobel caught 
certain odd penetrating looks from Val, 
directed towards herself, which made her 
curious to know the lad’s thoughts. 

Later in the evening she found herself 
alone with him in the small inner draw¬ 
ing-room. Mrs. Beresford and Uncle 
Norbert were conversing quietly, and 
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Jack had wheedled Miss Muffet into 
playing an accompaniment to his violin. 

“Well, Val, out with it,” observed 
Mrs. Foster good-humouredly, as she 
leant back in her easy-chah\ “I am 
tolerably tough-skinned. You owe me a 
grudge for taking Miss Muffet away— 
eh?” And as Val coloured and hesi¬ 
tated, as though he found it difficult to 
reconcile truth with politeness, she went 
on briskly, “ Come—you are a sensible 
lad, and have a head on your shoulders. 
Do you think Miss Muffet’s education 
and ‘ up-bringing,’ as our Scotch neigh¬ 
bours call it, is as satisfactory as it 
should be in all respects ?” 

“No,” blurted out Val. “I would 
not tell such a crammer as that.” 

“ Point number one granted. Then 
you will own, I presume, that home 
discipline has failed with Miss Muffet?” 

“We have all spoilt her a lot,” mut¬ 
tered Val reluctantly. “You must not 
be hard on her, Aunt Isobel; it is our 
fault more than hers. Somehow we 
always liked her to be with us.” 

“Just so, my dear boy. You were 
bent on giving her a boy’s training. You 
young gentlemen are certainly 'at the 
bottom of the mischief. I daresay you 
and Jack made fun of the unfortunate 
governess, and upheld Miss Muffet in 
her naughty disobedience, and that you 
helped her to play truant many a time. 
It was cruel kindness, Val. You have 
spoiled a dear little girl, and turned her 
into an unladylike hoyden. Nothing is 
less graceful nor less attractive than 
a grown-up hoyden. You would have 
found this out for yourself some day.” 

“How are you going to mend mat¬ 
ters ? ” asked the lad quite humbly. In 
his place, Jack would have protested 
and argued until he had talked himself 
hoarse; but Val could grasp the whole 
situation in a moment. 

“Yes, they were to blame—Jack and 
Bobus and he” (he would not count 
Leonard—Leonard was a mere infant), 
“ and poor injured Miss Muffet must pay 
the penalty. How will you break her 
in ? ” he asked aloud, and his face pale 
with earnestness. Never had Aunt Isobel 
seen so deeply into the honest, affec¬ 
tionate heart. 

“ I shall be very kind to her, Val ”— 
laying her soft white hand on the boy’s 
arm. “ I shall love her, and try to win 
her love in return. The rest is not in my 
hands. One may sow good seed, may 
plant and water, and struggle with all 
manner of ill-growing weeds, but God’s 
sunshine must ripen the fruit—you and I 
know that well.” And then she rose to 
her full height as she heard her sister 
asking a little querulously where Isobel 
could be, and stooped over him a 
moment. “ I think you may trust Miss 
Muffet to me, Val.” And as Val looked 
at the kind, motherly face, and met the 
gaze of those quiet grey eyes, he knew 
well that he could trust her. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blush Rose. —i. In the upper ranks of life a girl ought 
not to be out of the schoolroom at seventeen, and 
in any case she would be far too young to think of 
marriage. Her growth is not finished, her consti¬ 
tution not settled, her bones not hardened, her 
judgment very far from being matured; and she 
has no experience, nor suitable education—in house¬ 
keeping and in nursing, for example—to render her 
eligible as a wife, a mother, or the mistress of a 
house. Five-and-twenty would be a more suitable 
age.—2. Certainly you should decline to accompany 
any man to a place of entertainment unless accom¬ 
panied by a chaperon, or at least by a female 
companion. 

Sal. —Should a gentleman say, on his introduction, 
that he is pleased at making your acquaintance, 
you need only to make a slight bow, and smile 
politely in recognition of his remark. 

Slac. —Wear shoes broader at the toe, and use in¬ 
door shoes of a stuff material instead of leather. 
It would also be desirable to show your feet to a 
well-recommended chiropodist. 

Bertha should get a manual on crochet. Such 
books can be had for a few pence. Work-patterns 
cannot be given in our correspondence columns. 

Dux. — i. The name “Penelope” is pronounced 
“Pe-nel-o-pe.”—2. There is no reason why you 
should not send a begging letter for any charity to 
the “richest man ” ; but we should rather send him 
a printed report of the charity and the work done, 
which would not necessitate his having to write in 
reply. You should not “ take people by the throat,” 
as it were—a mistake often made in this connection ; 
and the annoyance occasioned to the persons so¬ 
licited for money indisposes them to respond to the 
appeal. 

Inquisitive. —We must refer you to our indexes. 


Precaution. —Yes, there is a society which has 
branches or courts in many places (some twenty- 
one) equivalent to an insurance company, in view 
of sickness and accident, for women. It is the 
United Sisters’ Friendly Society; London Secretary, 
Miss Edith M. Masked, 7c, Lower Belgrave Street, 
London, S.W., from whom the rules may be ob¬ 
tained (6d. each, post free). The objects are three¬ 
fold—to afford a weekly allowance in sickness ; an 
annuity commencing at the age of sixty-five; and 
a sum of £6 or upwards, payable at death, to the 
duly nominated representative of a member. The 
allowance made in time of sickness ranges from 4s. 
to 10s. weekly. The Society also comprises a Work 
and Leisure Court, which affords higher rates of 
sick relief, with higher subscriptions, the relief rising 
to the maximum of ^ia week during sickness for a 
period of six months. 

Patience Rewarded should look in a London Direc¬ 
tory (to be found at any librarian’s or post office) 
for the United Telephone Company. It 
employs a large staff of women clerks, who 
are under the care of a lady-superintendent. 

Victoria would require ordinary English 
clothing, with thinner clothes for the summer, 
which is very hot. 

Pansy should write for the catalogue of the 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 

M. J.—You should read the History of Eng¬ 
land. 

Lady Macbeth. —1. There is no rule whatever 
as to the length of time required in answering 
questions. The space now given to replies is 
very small, and the letters come in hundreds, 
and take their chance in the order of reading 
and replying.—2. Write to the present pro¬ 
prietor of Smedley’s Hydropathic Establish¬ 
ment. Someone still carries it on, we believe. 


Dundee Kitten. —1. Change your diet in some re¬ 
spects. Take lighter food and less of it, and your 
heaviest meal at one o’clock—before you become 
fatigued, as you must be bv seven o’clock. Masti¬ 
cate well, and drink little during meals. You may 
do so moderately about an hour after dinner. Very 
hot water is much recommended by many. Avoid 
pastry and sweetmeats ; also new bread.—2. You 
will find a recipe for making scones in our Girl's 
Own Cookery Book , p. 153. 

Louisita. —We doubt your cleaning the velveteen 
yourself. You had much better have it either dyed 
or cleaned by a professional, if it be worth the 
doing. 

Constant Reader.—N othing will remove the stain 
of port wine from a terra-cotta-coloured dress. 

f But you might have it dyed. 

Kit.— <Charles.Kingsley’s Heroes would give you all 
the information you desire respecting the ancient 
Greek mythology. 
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*** The above are facsimiles of drawings sent in letters to her friend and companion, Miss E. du Bois, by the late 
Amelia B. Edwards, the celebrated Egyptologist, when quite a young girl in her teens. 




































AUTUMN. 

By ALFRED NORRIS. 

Autumn is near to her death, 
All through the night may be felt her 
languidly scented breath, 

Coming and going in gasps, long 
drawn, by the shivering trees, 

Out on the misty moors, and down by 
the dew-drenched leas. 

Her face grows pallid and grey! 
The healthy flush of her prime is 
solemnly fading away, 

And her sunken cheeks are streaked 
with feverish hectic red 
As she gathers the fallen leaves and 
piles them about her bed. 

Her bosom is rifled and bare; 
Gone is the grain and the fruit, and 
the flowers out of her hair— 

Whilst her faded garment of green is 
blown about in the lanes, 

And the glance of her lover the sun is 
coldly turned on her pains. 

She lies forlorn and alone; 

The little chorusing birds have a wail¬ 
ing, unhappy tone, 

As they fly in a crowd to the hedge 
when the evening mists arise 
To curtain the bed of death and shadow 
the closing eyes. 

To-night the silent cloud, 
Dropping great tears of rain, will come 
and make her a shroud— 

Winding it this way and that, tenderly 
round and round— 

Then catch her away in its arms from 
the damp, unwholesome ground. 

All her labour is done, 

Perfected, finished, complete, ’neath the 
wind, the rain, and the sun; 

All the earth is enriched—the garners 
of men run o’er— 

There is food for man and beast, and 
the stranger that begs at the door. 

All rights reserved.] 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE ROYAL EIOUSE OF HANOVER. 


THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA* 
By SARAH TYTLER. 



PART I. 

THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 

hen the Queen and 
the Prince Con¬ 
sort visited Ger- 
many in 1858, 
they made a brief 
halt at Hanover 
on their way to 
Potsdam, and 
drove out to 
Herrenhausen, 
the country palace 
of the old Electors and Dukes. 
The halt was not without its 
significance, for Hanover was 
the cradle of her Majesty’s 
race on the German side, and 
Herrenhausen was long the 
home of the Electress Sophia 
(the connecting link, through 
her mother the Queen of Bohemia, between 
the royal houses of Stewart and Hanover), by 
whom the crown passed in the Protestant 
line to George I. and his successors. Not 
only so, the Electress was a power in herself, 
a gifted woman of strong mind and original 
character, who, though her immediate de¬ 
scendants did not inherit many of her in¬ 
dividual traits, certainly left her impress on 
her successors. By her spirit and sagacity, 
not less than by her ambition, the great in¬ 
heritance of the throne of England was se¬ 
cured to her children’s children ; and doubtless 
it was from her that her son, George I., 
derived the prudence and moderation which, 
in spite of many far from creditable or lovable 
qualities, servecl to seat him firmly on that 
throne. 

But in course of time the wise and witty 
Electress has merged into a vague figure in 
the popular mind. Even when some sense of 
her capability and energy has lingered in men’s 
memories, the most erroneous conceptions of 
the princess and woman have prevailed. This 
is partly due to the fact that her picture has 
been frequently drawn by foes as well as by 
friends, and oftener by her enemies than by 
her allies, in consequence of the number of 
Jacobite refugees in Germany, Plolland, and 
France in her day. These ladies and gentle¬ 
men, from political bias and personal partiality 
to the Stewarts, were more or less ready to 
sketch their sovereign’s rival unfavourably, 
and to transmit in their home correspondence 
all the hostile gossip and scandal regarding 
her and her Court. Under the circumstances, 
it is a testimony to Sophia’s honest and up¬ 
right life that the darker shades with which 
the writers felt justified in loading the like¬ 
nesses of her son and grandson could not be 
applied to her. The detractors were compelled 
to limit their censures to representing the 
Electress as a harsh-tempered, worldly-minded, 
scheming little woman, who showed no feeling 
where feeling is most called for, whose sole 
aim was the aggrandisement of herself and 
her family, whose Protestant religion was a 
mere cloak for her sceptical philosophy. ITer 
own nimbleness of tongue and readiness in 
sarcasm have also had something to do with 


* Memoirs of the Electress Sophia (1630-1680), 
translated by H. Foii'ester; Memorien der Herzogin 
Sophie nachmals hurfiirst in von Hannover, heraus- 
gegeben von Adolf Kocher; Letters of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans ; Thackeray’s Four 
Georges. 


these wholesale charges, which even the sup¬ 
porters of her dynasty, living in another country, 
and not coming into personal contact with her, 
inadvertently adopted and handed down to the 
next generation. Her graphic, most enter¬ 
taining autobiography was needed to correct 
the error. She wrote it in French ; and while 
it is said that she was a law to herself as regards 
grammar and spelling, so vigorous and life¬ 
like is her composition that her friend, the all- 
accomplished Leibnitz, said of it, in his un¬ 
qualified admiration, that “by sheer force of 
creative originality she produced not only her 
own style, but her own French also.” The 
memoir was written to enliven the tedium of 
her husband’s long absences from Herren¬ 
hausen, and to supply an occupation for her 
lively faculties. It is much to be regretted 
that the autobiography, which shows what a 
caricature of the real woman survived in Eng¬ 
land, was not continued to the end of her life. 
The narrow-souled plotter, the stern, cruel 
mother-in-law, the cynic and scoffer, which 
the Electress Sophia has been represented, 
was not the woman of whom Thackeray could 
write that she was “one of the handsomest, 
the most cheerful, sensible, the shrewdest, 
the most accomplished of women;” not the 
woman to whom her plain-spoken, warm¬ 
hearted niece, Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Orleans, could refer with cordial respect and 
tender affection to the close of her days; not 
the woman who was the intimate friend and 
“ kind patroness ” of the great Christian philo¬ 
sopher Leibnitz, the “ Serena ” of his letters, 
whom he held in the highest esteem. 

The Electress Sophia was ambitious beyond 
question, for her children still more than for 
herself. She was, like her niece, Madame 
d’Orleans, what many people would call 
“brutally” matter-of-fact in her opinions, 
and unvarnished in her statements. She lived 
in a coarse, licentious generation, when every 
Court in Germany was deeply tinged with the 
vices still more than with the splendours and 
graces of the Court of the great Louis. Her 
moral sense was not finer or keener than that 
of her neighbours. Her religion was exhibited 
more in her acts than in her professions. She 
was somewhat of a moquense> tempted to 
laugh at most things. Handsome and witty 
from youth to age; not only capable of win¬ 
ning and retaining affection, but endowed 
with the power of compelling admiration, 
she yet lacked the natural charm of her 
mother, the Queen of Bohemia, and the Queen 
of Hearts—that facile charm of the Stewarts 
which is more frequently found in alliance 
with brilliant shallowness and reckless im¬ 
pulsiveness than with solid sense and calm 
wisdom. 

But withal the Electress Sophia was a 
woman of much worth and stability of nature, 
true to her obligations, a loyal wife, an attached 
mother, a faithful friend, a good mistress, re¬ 
spected, loved, and mourned most by those 
who knew and understood her best. 

On the 14th October, 1630, there was born 
at the Plague a little girl, who, humanly 
speaking, seemed little wanted in the world 
into which she had come. She was all hut 
the last of the troop of children born to Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of James I. of England, and 
Frederick, the Prince Palatine of the Rhenish 
provinces. His acceptance, at the urgent in¬ 
stigation of his wife, of the crown offered 
him by the Protestants of Bohemia—which 
the couple enjoyed for but one winter—was 


followed by the loss of the battle of Prague, 
fought by the Catholic forces under the 
Emperor. It cost Frederick not only his 
newly-made kingdom, but the Palatinate also. 
From that date the landless pair were wan¬ 
derers from European Court to Court, urging 
their claims on royal relatives, and beseeching 
help to win back Bohemia and the Rhine 
lands. In vain Frederick pressed on his 
neighbours his rights. In vain Elizabeth 
pawned her jewels in order to obtain the 
sinews of war, or employed all the fascinations 
of her beauty and misfortunes to attract ad¬ 
herents to a vanquished cause. Not till the 
Peace of Westphalia, after the death of Fred¬ 
erick, was the Palatinate restored to his eldest 
surviving son. In the meantime, after useless 
pilgrimages in search of money and soldiers, 
the couple, rich only in children, made their 
headquarters in. Holland, where they strove to 
keep up in their poverty that most piteous 
of shadowy pretensions—a Court without a 
kingdom. 

Sophia was the youngest of five sisters— 
Elizabeth, Louisa, Charlotte, and Henrietta 
Maria—who were kept in countenance by a 
still more formidable file of brothers—Henry, 
Charles, Louis, Frederick, Edward, Philip, 
Rupert, and Maurice—conspicuous figures in 
the Civil War in England, and little Gustav, 
who was a year younger than Sophia. Pie 
was born at the time of their father’s death, 
was a pretty, sickly boy, and died at the age 
of six years ; sister Charlotte also died in child¬ 
hood, and brother Henry did not survive his 
first youth; but the remaining ten reached the 
full estate of men and women. 

So many of the family had come into the 
world before Sophia, that there was some 
difficulty in furnishing her with a name, and 
providing her with, the necessary complement 
of god-parents. It was by casting lots that 
her friends’ choice fell on the Christian name 
“ Sophia,” and her sponsors had of necessity 
to be of lower rank than the magnates who 
had filled the same office at the christening of 
her elder brothers and sisters. Who could 
have guessed that, out of all the strong phalanx 
of goodly sons and fair daughters, little Sophia, 
too sharp and eager to have even any preten¬ 
sions to childish beauty, would live to be the 
chosen representative of a great cause and 
creed, the member of the family in whom the 
hopes of the English Protestants and Whigs 
centred when the main branch of the Stewart 
line failed, either by death without heirs, or by 
the forfeiture of its responsibilities and privi¬ 
leges, and when all Elizabeth Stewart’s elder 
children had either passed away and left no 
descendants in like manner, or had in their 
turn sold their birthright for a mass ? 

According to the vigorous, animated narra¬ 
tive with which the Electress Sophia occupied 
her leisure hours in middle age, she was re¬ 
moved when an infant, as soon as it was safe 
for her to perform the journey, from the 
Hague to Leyden, where she was brought up, 
in company with the brothers and sisters near 
her in age, under the care of an exemplary 
old lady who had reared the children’s father. 
(The fact is mentioned as an indication of her 
antiquity. However, she was assisted in her 
duties by her two daughters, who were, as 
their pupil remarks in her naive way, “older 
than their mother.”) The reason of this banish¬ 
ment of the younger members of the house¬ 
hold the writer explains with the perfect frank¬ 
ness which is occasionally somewhat startling to 
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the reader. The Queen their mother preferred 
the company of her monkeys and dogs to 
that of her children. The poor Queen of 
Hearts believed herself born to preside over 
a Court, and much of her life was spent in 
endless machinations to recover her position. 
Her social charm has never been denied, but 
she does not seem to have been distinguished 
by the possession of the purely domestic 
virtues. Indeed, in her dealings with her sons 
and daughters, “the Queen,” as they always 
termed her, in tenacious reference to her brief 
sovereignty, was more of a sovereign than of 
a mother. She even suffered herself to in¬ 
dulge in partialities and prejudices where her 
children were concerned, which were hardly 
calculated to promote family harmony. 

The ladies to whom the children were en¬ 
trusted were scrupulously conscientious in the 
fulfilment of their task. The little Sophia of 
early days recalls them in later years with 
gratitude and respect, though by no means 
without amusement at their homely looks and 
odd ways. She says they taught her “ to love 
God and fear the devil,” and brought her up 
iu the good doctrines of Calvin. 

There is an amusing account of one of 
those youthful days which bears witness, 
among other things, to the strictness of Ger¬ 
man discipline and the rigorousness of German 
etiquette. The bright, small pupil went at 
seven o’clock in deshabille to one of madame’s 
daughters, who read the Bible and prayed 
with the child. Then Sophia learned by 
heart a portion of a popular code of German 
precepts or proverbs while her governess 
brushed her teeth, her grimaces in the process 
making an indelible impression on the clear, 
terribly observant eyes. Next the child was 
dressed and prepared by half-past eight for 
regular lessons, which continued till ten, when 
the dancing-master — always welcome — ar¬ 
rived, He gave “ the exercise ” till eleven— 
the dinner-hour for a meal of ceremony. It 
was served at a long table, before which the 
Princess’s brothers “were drawn up, with 
their governors and gentlemen behind them.” 
She made, first, a low curtsey to the Princes, 
and a slighter one to the others; another 
low curtsey in placing herself opposite her 
brothers ; another slight one to her governess, 
who on entering the room with her daughters 
curtsied very low to the little Princess. She 
curtsied again in handing her gloves to her 
ladies ; yet again in drawing near the table ; 
again when the gentlemen brought her a large 
basin in which to wash her hands; again (as 
a form of “Amen ”) after grace was said; and 
for the last and ninth time, on seating herself 
at table. The food was appointed by rule 
for each day in the week. On Sundays and 
Wednesdays improving conversation was pro¬ 
vided for the royal young people by the 
presence of a couple of divines or professors 
from the neighbouring university. There was 
“rest” till two, when lessons were resumed; 
at six there was supper, and at half-past eight 
bed, after reading in the Bible and prayers. 

Princess Sophia led this diligent, mono¬ 
tonous life till she was nine years of age. In 
her second year she was left fatherless. Pier 
brothers and sisters grew up. The Princes 
started to finish their education by travelling, 
or to enter the Emperor’s army. The Prin¬ 
cesses went to the Plague, to appear at the 
Court of the Princess of Orange, and at their 
mother’s Court (by courtesy), where they could 
push their fortunes in the" only way open to 
them. The little brother Gustav was dead, 
and it was held undesirable to keep up the es¬ 
tablishment at Leyden for the Princess Sophia 
alone. She was taken to the Hague, to her 
great joy ; for discipline and lessons were con¬ 
siderably relaxed, and the lively child was de¬ 
lighted with her share of the stir and bustle 
of the great world. Her cleverness and viva¬ 
city were acceptable in turn to the more 


formal and duller grown-up members of the 
household. Even the Queen allowed herself 
to be amused by the young girl’s merry sal¬ 
lies, and granted to them a considerable amount 
of indulgence, to the pleased surprise, as it 
reads, of the recipient of the favour. 

The Princess describes minutely her elder 
sisters—who were thenceforth her instruc¬ 
tresses—the Princesses Elizabeth, Luise, and 
Henriette. According to their chronicler, they 
were all her superiors in personal attractions, 
and in the case of the two elder sisters, in 
learning and accomplishments. Elizabeth 
was the greatest scholar, and had a philo¬ 
sophic and scientific bent. She corresponded 
with Descartes, then settled in Holland, and 
this may be the origin of the assertion—which 
does not seem to rest on any other founda¬ 
tion—that Sophia herself was the pupil of 
the French philosopher. Elizabeth had been 
partly brought up by her German grand¬ 
mother, the Prince Palatine’s mother, and 
was under the impression that the Queen her 
own mother had little love for her."*" In fact, 
Elizabeth was, to some extent, une femme 
incomprise —not in harmony with her sur¬ 
roundings. She desired to lead a single life, 
and in order to secure her independence be¬ 
came eventually Abbess of Herford. Luise 
also ended her life as an abbess—the Abbess 
of Maubisson ; but hers was a genuine per¬ 
version to Roman Catholicism. She was 
better fitted for society, was spirited and agree¬ 
able. She painted well, and Sophia’s youth¬ 
ful admiration for her sister’s work throws 
light on her subsequent interest in art. The 
third Princess, Henriette, was very fair and 
blooming. Her talents, we are told, lay in 
the direction of embroidery and cookery, and 
it sounds natural that she should be the first 
to marry. Her bridegroom was reckoned be¬ 
neath her in rank, since he was only the lord 
of Siebcnbiirgen. The poor bride did not live 
long enough to question the wisdom of the 
step she had taken, for she died the year of 
her marriage, 1651. 

Before Princess Sophia was in her teens, 
the Court at the Hague was excited by a visit 
from Henrietta Maria of England. She came 
ostensibly to bring her little daughter, already 
married to the young Prince William of 
Orange, that she might be brought up in the 
States over which her husband was to rule. 
The Queen of England’s real errand was to 
raise money, and procure weapons and re¬ 
cruits to assist her husband Charles I., then 
engaged in the Civil War. She was Sophia’s 
aunt by marriage, and was then seen by the 
Princess for the first time. She gives, with her 
usual candour and animation, the impression 
produced upon her by Vandyck’s beautiful 
Queen, the heroine of the devotion of the ex¬ 
treme Royalist party. Sophia was surprised 
to find her much-praised kinswoman a little 
woman, with long, thin arms, shoulders which 
did not match each other, and teeth pro¬ 
jecting from her mouth like “ guns from a 
fort.” However, the unsparing critic acknow¬ 
ledges that the Queen had “ beautiful eyes, a 
well-shaped nose, and an admirable com¬ 
plexion so that our faith in Vandyck’s vera¬ 
city as an artist is not altogether shaken. 

Mary Stewart, Princess William of Orange, 
was only ten years of age—a little younger 
than her cousin Sophia; and it is half- 
pathetic, half-comical, to hear of the two as 
“ playfellows.” 

As time passed, and the Civil War in 
England became more and more hopeless so 
far as the King’s success was concerned, many 
English, Scotch, and Irish refugees thronged 
to the Hague, where the Prince of Wales 
(Charles II.) had taken refuge. Inevitably 
the titular Queen of Bohemia, herself an Eng¬ 
lish Princess and the Prince of Wales’s aunt, 
with her family, occupied a prominent posi¬ 
tion in the strange scene. Princess Sophia at 


seventeen evidently enjoyed it, though, as she 
says in her expressive way, the family, in their 
chronic poverty, “had often nothing to eat 
save pearls and diamonds.” She tells little 
of her own looks, except that she had light- 
brown curling hair, gay, easy manners, a 
good though not a tall figure, and “ the air of 
a Princess.” In Thackeray’s Four Georges 
there are two sketches of the Electress Sophia 
from contemporary prints. The sketch which 
represents her in youth is that of a pretty, 
slender girl, with long curls falling on her neck. 

Because of suitability in age, perhaps quite 
as much as because of her beauty and bright 
wit, Sophia was regarded as eligible for the 
hand of her cousin, the Prince of Wales, who 
was a year her senior. The other aspirant 
was a daughter of the elder Princess of Orange. 
Factions of the emigrants ranged themselves 
on the different sides. That which advocated 
the claims of Sophia was headed by the Mar¬ 
quis of Montrose, while the Dukes of Hamilton 
and Lauderdale supported the pretensions of 
the other Princess. One can hardly imagine a 
situation more trying, or more likely to be in¬ 
jurious to a girl, than that which Princess 
Sophia then occupied, with all the petty strife 
and mean artifices which it implied. But she 
seems to have encountered it with her usual 
sound sense and clear-headedness, and to have 
sustained no damage from the encounter. She 
does not appear to have been particularly 
elated by any attentions which the Prince cf 
Wales paid her. She saw through, to seme 
extent, his extremely selfish and frivolous 
nature, which was early developed. She dis¬ 
trusted his extravagant compliments, attri¬ 
buting them, correctly on one occasion, to an 
attempt to make use of her in procuring money 
from Lord Craven for Charles and his friends. 
Lord Craven, son of a Lord Mayor of London, 
is well known for his chivalrous devotion to 
the Queen of Bohemia’s interests, to which 
he devoted his life. Having attended her all 
through her chequered career, when she at 
last withdrew to London, in the reign of 
her nephew, Charles II., and occupied, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, a house in Kensington 
Square, he hired the next house and dwelt 
in it, that he might still be in her immediate 
vicinity and at her service. Princess Sophia, 
in her memoirs, merely mentions him as “an 
old Englishman,” who took an interest in her 
and was in possession of money—a rare com¬ 
modity among the English at "the Hague in 
those days. He was evidently a person of 
consequence and trust in her mother’s service ; 
but the daughter does not drop a word which 
can give any colour to the common report that 
he was privately married to the Queen of 
Hearts, as it was said later that Harry Jermyn 
was married to Henrietta Maria. Like her 
niece the Duchess of Orleans, the Electress 
vSophia, in her frankness and simplicity, 
strenuously maintained the dignity of her 
birthright, and on that side was a rigid sup¬ 
porter of etiquette, so that no admission which 
might be regarded as impugning the family 
credit was to be expected from her. 

The Princess’s mother was more bent on the 
English alliance than was the daughter. 
Probably, in her keen, youthful penetration, 
she saw plainly the innumerable obstacles to 
its fulfilment. She refers to the Queen’s having 
reproached her angrily for not having joined 
the promenade at Yorhoeit, when the Prince of 
Wales would have walked with her. The 
excuse brought forward by Princess Sophia 
was, it might be advisedly, of a ludicrously 
humdrum and prosaic description. It would 
have sounded better on the lips of a clumsy 
Dutch peasant than in the mouth of an elegant 
Princess. The delinquent protested she was 
prevented from walking by a corn on her foot. 
What would Horace Walpole have said to a 
Princess with corns ? 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER . 


AMATEUR GARDENING FOR TOWN GIRLS. 

NOVEMBER. 

By CONSTANCE JACOB. 



At first sight, gardening hardly seems an 
appropriate amusement for town girls, and 
yet there are many of my 
acquaintance who spend 
their hours of leisure 
mainly in caring for their 
little plots of lawn and 
flower-beds, and I have 
myself gained no small 
pleasure and profit, both 
to mind and body, from 
this pursuit. 

Although probably the 
flowers grown in average 
London gardens would 
cost less to buy at a shop, 
yet, as compared with 
other amusements, flori¬ 
culture is not necessarily 
expensive, for a girl who 
is not afraid of a little 
hard work may easily 
keep a small piece of 
ground neat and gay for 
a very few pounds per 
annum. The necessary 
tools are an important 
item in first expenditure, and should 
include a small mowing - machine 
which a lady can work easily, a twig 
broom, a small galvanised iron barrow, 
a pair of strong scissors, an old knife, 
a rake, a Dutch hoe, two forks (one as 
large as a spade, the other the size 
of a trowel), a small spade (but this is 
not a necessity), a trowel, and a good- 
sized upright basket. The costume 
of comfort is an old dress, a hat that 
is not likely to fall off, a pair of stout 
shoes (boots make one’s feet swell 
when kneeling), a large apron, a pair 
of thick gloves, and a warm jacket or 
fur cape for cold weather. Shawls are 
a nuisance. 

Somewhere in every garden should 
be a toolshed, a heap of good mould 
(at the back of which dead leaves 
may be stored), an ash-heap, and a 
brick or well-built wooden frame with 
movable glass lights, in which delicate 
plants can be both reared and pro¬ 
tected. 

I have a greenhouse in my little 
domain, but I often think that it is 
more trouble than use. In it I keep 
ferns, palms, oleanders, and many , 
other plants, through the winter, 
which would not live elsewhere; but for really 
gardening purposes, my frames, one heated 
by manure, the other cold, are of far greater 
service. 

I said just now that an amateur gardener 
must not be afraid of hard work, and that is 
indeed the secret of success. To make her 
flower-beds yield their due amount of blossom, 
a girl must weed, dig, plant, and dress them 
with her own hands, or, if she shrink from 
toil, which is, after all, no more fatiguing and 
quite as healthy as tennis, she had better at 
once make a contract with the nearest nur¬ 
seryman. As to the jobbing gardener, he is 
usually the natural enemy of the amateur. 

In November the work is hardest, while the 
immediate results are least apparent; but it is 
actually the most important month in the gar¬ 
dening calender, and on the preparations to 
be completed before the frosts become severe 


with freesias, Roman hyacinths, lilies, and 
scillas planted in September. They will now 
want plenty of water, the fibre being all 
brushed out of the pots, and should be given 
light and heat by gradual degrees; after a 
while, weak soot-water, or other gentle stimu¬ 
lants, may be given to them about once a 
week. Girls who have no hot-bed or green¬ 
house may plunge their pots into large boxes 
of fibre, and keep them in a warm cupboard 
until the bulbs are well rooted; but in this 
case should put ashes at the bottom of the box, 
to prevent the roots striking down into the 
fibre. They may be forced on very well in 
rooms where they can have a good deal of 
light; but if there is much gas, will require 
frequent syringing. I do not care for hyacinths 
in glasses, but they are very easily 
grown thus if placed in the dark for 
the first few weeks, and afterwards 
in a sunny window, small pieces of 
charcoal being put in the water. 

I believe in buying the bulbs of 
a good dealer, even if rather expen¬ 
sive, and following out the directions 
given in his catalogue as far as pos¬ 
sible under one’s particular circum¬ 
stances. 

For my own part, I have given up 
forcing tulips; they seem hardly worth 
the trouble, as one can buy the bulbs 
in flower early in the year at two or 
three shillings the dozen. 

In the greenhouse the thermometer 
must be carefully watched, and should 
not be allowed to fall below 45 0 
in the morning, which means 
several degrees lower at night. 
When the temperature is low 
(and it is not advisable to have 
it very high — for instance, 
where chrysanthemums are), 
water should be given to all 
plants sparingly—only when the 
state of the pots makes it abso¬ 
lutely necessary; as, if there is not 
sufficient heat to absorb most of the 
moisture, it will generate mildew, a 
fatal enemy to all vegetation at this 
season. For the same reason, frames 
should only be opened for a short 
while in the middle of dry days ; and 
directly a leaf goes mouldy, it must 
be taken away, to prevent it infecting 
others. Out of doors now I always 
go over my flower-beds inch by inch ; 
and having many other occupations, 
I generally find it takes the whole month to 
get them all clear of rubbish, the soil well 
loosened, and bulbs and other plants put in 
where necessary for spring blooming. 

One border faces nearly south, and has a 
flourishing row, inside the box-edging, of car¬ 
nations, chiefly the old red clove, and these 
were all layered in August; should, however, 
any old wood still protrude, the clump must 
be dug up and replanted deeper after taking 
off the young shoots that have rooted. Other¬ 
wise, I leave the division until the spring, when 
one can more easily see where places want 
filling up. I think the old idea of carnations 
being delicate has exploded; at any rate, 
although the soil of my garden is not the best 
possible for them, I have a large variety, which 
make nearly every summer a greater show than 
any other flowers. Still, they need care, and 
will not bloom at all on the shady side. 


depends much of the beauty which we look for 
in the spring. 

Those who want flowers in the house at 
Christmas should have planted bulbs in pots 
or boxes in September, and should have con¬ 
tinued doing so at intervals ever since to ensure 
a succession of bloom ; but it is not too late to 
begin now. I put hyacinths and lilies into 
ordinary flower-pots of suitable size, in which 
I have laid, first, several pieces of crock, then 
a few ashes, next, a piece of cow or horse 
manure, not quite fresh, sprinkled thickly with 
soot, then some ordinary 
garden mould. In this I 
make a hole, well lined with 
silver sand, insert the bulb, 
the top of which should be 


level with the rim of the pot; dust over more 
sand; lastly, fill up with mould until within 
half an inch of the rim. Freesias, jonquils, 
scillas, and such small bulbs, I always plant 
in a similar mixture in boxes, as they would 
require such a number of separate pots to 
make anything of a show. And when they are 
coming into bloom, it is easy to select two or 
three in the same stage of progress, and put 
them together in a pot or pretty bowl. When 
all are planted, I cover a sufficient space of the 
hot-bed with fine ashes, place boxes and pots 
closely together, and cover the whole well over 
with cocoanut fibre. This keeps them suffi¬ 
ciently dark, damp, and warm to make good 
roots ; and, except for admitting a little air on 
bright days, they can he left until the green 
shoots push through their covering of fibre. 
Then they will be brought into the greenhouse 
to force into bloom, as I am just now doing 
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Between them I make holes about two inches 
deep, and three inches apart, put in some silver 
sand, and in each a crocus bulb. Behind are 
wallflowers, grown from seed in the summer, 
and planted out in September ; these all need 
tying to strong stakes, and any premature 
flower buds nipping off. In February, 1891, 
nine-tenths of my wallflowers were killed by 
the snow ; but it was exceptionally severe, and, 
as a rule, they do very well all round the 
garden. Between the wallflowers are a lot of 
things, such as stocks and other annuals, 
geraniums and nicotiana afhnis, which must 
be taken up; the first are thrown away, after 
taking off any seeds one wants to keep, 
although I do not think it pays, on the whole, 
to save seed. Nicotiana are potted up, cut 
down to about a foot high, and brought into 
the frame or greenhouse, where they will soon 
grow into useful sweet-scented plants for room 
decoration. The geraniums, if good, may also 
be potted, after which it is best to let them 
rest awhile, and they will make good strong 
plants for next summer, so a top shelf in the 
greenhouse, or a warm cupboard, will do very 
well for them. 

I then loosen the surface of the earth as 
deeply as I can with a small fork, taking care 
not to injure any roots of phlox, lychnis, 
lupins, and larkspurs which grow dotted about, 
and which may have died down, and planting 
such spring flowering plants as auriculas, 
myosotis, polyanthus, as I may have suc¬ 
ceeded in raising from seed or can afford to 
buy. 

Behind, again, are chiefly lilies and dahlias, 
both of which have bloomed well during the 
summer and autumn. The former will show 
nothing now but brown stalks, springing 
sometimes from a crown of green leaves close 
to the ground. The mould of my garden 
being somewhat moist and heavy, I find that 
lilies and other bulbs have a tendency to rot 
away in the ground during the damp weather; 
so, to obviate this, I dig with a trowel all 
round the bulb veiy carefully, so as not to 
chip off any pieces, and nearly fill the trench 
with silver sand before replacing the earth. 
If any worms are noticed, a little soot may be 
sprinkled over the sand. 

The dahlias may be left until a frosty night 
turns the leaves black, and finally spoils the 
blooms. Then they must be dug up, the 
stems cut down to within a few inches of the 
roots, labels with names and colours tied on ; 
the tubers placed in a box, lightly covered 
with sand or fibre, and kept for the winter in 
a frame or cupboard where the frost cannot 
penetrate. 

Against the wall are chrysanthemums, 
which will remain in good bloom for some 
time yet, and, if well tied up, need no atten¬ 
tion now; nor do the vines, which form 
creepers on the wall. 

Having forked up very carefully all the un¬ 
occupied surface, I cross over to the opposite 
border, where pansies take the place of carna¬ 
tions. I took my cuttings off these a month 
ago, and now dig up the clumps, throw away 
those I did not care for, cut off all the long, 
hollow stalks of the rest, and, dividing the 
roots carefully, replant them pretty deeply 
about six inches apart, putting a crocus be¬ 
tween each, as I did among the carnations 
opposite. Between the wallflowers on this 
border I have sweetwilliams and giant musk ; 
but the latter has flourished so well that it 
threatens to destroy everything else, so I dig 
up most of it and replant a little, as an ex¬ 
periment, under some shrubs where nothing 
but ivy has hitherto grown. 

Lilies do not like this border, so their place 
is taken by English iris, which must be left 
undisturbed, as I have only had them two or 
three years, and they bloomed last summer for 
the first time. They, like daffodils, will not 
make anything of a show until they have been 


long enough in the ground to form good-sized 
clumps and feel perfectly at home. In one 
of my neighbours’ gardens some have been 
settled a score of years, and with next to no 
attention make a beautiful picture of purple 
blossoms every May; this effect, therefore, I 
hope to rival in time. 

The herbaceous plants, which fill up the rest 
of the border—peonies, sweet rockets, lark¬ 
spurs ( Delphinum ), columbines, and Canter¬ 
bury bells — on the other hand, all need 
dividing if they have been more than two or 
three years in the same place, as the crowns 
always get attenuated in the middle. Cutting 
them down, however, had better be postponed 
until no more digging or planting has to be 
done, as the dead stalks, standing erect, serve 
to mark their whereabouts, and prevent the 
roots being dug into by accident. 

The middle of the garden is occupied by a 
lawn, just about large enough for tennis; 
and across one end of this is a bank, backed 
by a hedge of lilacs. In front of these trees 
is a narrow bed, which requires constant 
nourishment to make anything grow in it, on 
account of the suckers from the shrubs shooting 
up everywhere, and absorbing the goodness of 
the earth. The mauve and white spikes of 
bloom are too beautiful in April to allow of 
the trees being sacrificed; so the only thing 
to do is to ruthlessly cut away the young 
shoots from the roots, feed the ground well, 
and put in such plants as will grow best. 

I now put in the first row crocuses, alter¬ 
nately with the feverfew left from the summer, 
which I only cut back—do not remove—as 
this border is conspicuous from the windows, 
and the yellow-green leaves make a pretty 
piece of colour until the snow comes, while 
sufficient clumps may survive the winter to 
divide for borderings next spring. In the 
second row backwards are some auriculas and 
polyanthuses, which, having bloomed last 
spring, were divided last August; and back 
again are wallflowers, between and behind 
which, where there is space in front of the 
lilacs, are daffodils, which I do not disturb, 
but dig round and powder well with sand, 
finding that most bulbs left in this moist 
border are likely to rot away. There are also 
at intervals some clumps of ribbon-grass, 
which must be cut down to the roots, and 
divided if too large ; and, scattered all over 
the border, winter aconites, which, if dis¬ 
turbed at all, should be replanted in sand; but 
on their account I do not really dig up this 
bed, only turn the surface with a fork. 

After digging up the ground as thoroughly 
as possible without disturbing the carnations, 
I make holes filled with sand to receive the 
twenty-four tulips which I bought at the same 
time as the hyacinths for eigliteenpence, and 
which, blooming a good deal later than they, 
would not do on the shady side. Quite in the 
middle, between the lilies and larkspurs, are a 
few daffodils and narcissi, which did so well 
last year that I am now completing the row 
with new bulbs. 

In front of the greenhouse is a sunny bank 
bordered with box; inside that a row of 
carnations, a row of wallflowers, and, back of 
all, lilies; and I fill up all spaces here with 
the best of the bulbs which did duty in pots 
and in the lawn bed last year. The remainder 
of these I then plant in any unoccupied spaces 
in the borders, always laying plenty of sand 
round them. 

Crocuses and snowdrops make a very pretty 
effect dotted about the lawn; and holes about 
three inches deep may be made with a blunt- 
pointed stick to receive them ; first putting 
in a little sand, and afterwards pressing the 
turf together again over the heads of the 
bulbs. 

All this work has been in the back garden; 
in the front are two round beds filled with 
geraniums, blackened now with the frost; 
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they are taken up, given or thrown away, 
according as to whether anybody cares to 
have them, the beds well dug over, and a ring 
of crocuses put in each. It is not worth while 
doing more, for the little patch of ground is 
so shaded by trees that very few things will 
grow in it at all. 

All planting means a good deal of kneeling, 
and for preventing rheumatism from contact 
with the damp earth, a “ housemaid’s kneeler,” 
backed with American cloth, will be found 
very useful. 

Window-boxes will require refilling, and 
some thought is necessary to arrange for bulbs 
and other plants succeeding each other in 
bloom with as few shabby interregnums as 
possible. Wallflowers and euonymus are very 
useful, as they are green all through the 
winter, while between and in front of them 
various bulbs can be planted. 

An important consideration in the arrange¬ 
ment of window-boxes is the pleasant com¬ 
bination of colours. I have often seen a row 
of mixed crocus, backed by red, purple, pink, 
blue, and white hyacinths, which, before they 
die, are quarrelling with the gaudy tints of 
tulips and daffodils. Make up your mind 
before planting what shall be your dominant 
tone, and let every other fall within a har¬ 
monious chord of colour. The three shades 
of the crocus go beautifully together, but 
with them only white or purple hyacinths, 
yellow tulips, or daffodils. If pink hyacinths 
are liked, the crocuses should be white only, 
or, better still, give place to snowdrops and 
scillas as a border. In any case a row of 
hyacinths should be of one colour only; tulips 
should have not more than two shades, such 
as white with any other; pink with red, or 
heliotrope with yellow; while crocuses look 
prettiest mixed indiscriminately. The same 
precautions are not necessary in a large flower¬ 
bed, as the plants are further apart, and the 
surrounding green and brown bring other 
tones into harmony; indeed, for small gar¬ 
dens I think beds of one flower of one colour 
each are stiff and monotonous. 

Before planting at all, boxes should be care¬ 
fully emptied, washed out, and dried, so that 
no worms or insect germs remain, and after a 
good layer of crock and ashes has been placed 
at the bottom, should be two-thirds filled with 
a mixture of light garden-mould, leaf-mould, 
and sand; when the plants are all in, the 
boxes should be nearly filled up with cocoa- 
nut fibre. 

A good plan is to have two sets, and so 
arrange their contents that, when one is shabby, 
the other may take its place. 

When everything to be planted is in, and 
everything to be removed is out, all litters 
cleared away or buried, I spread over the beds 
of bulbs a thick layer of good earth from a 
heap formed of last year’s dead leaves and the 
manure from the hot-beds, which have been 
rotting together since the spring, and now 
make a compost, which is not only the best 
possible nourishment, but also an effectual 
protection for delicate plants from the frost. 
Where the earth is poor—under trees, and on 
a bed of lilies of the valley—I dig in a very 
little fresh manure from the stable, and where 
1 have noticed signs of grubs or snails, 
sprinkle first fine ashes or soot, and then the 
compost. 

Wallflowers bloom best in rather a poor soil, 
so the borders where they are planted require 
no dressing at present. 

Cutting of trees and creepers may well be 
left for next month, otherwise the garden is in 
its winter trim, and Nature begins her silent 
operations in the darkness of the earth, or in 
bare twigs and branches, where even so soon 
after the fall of the old leaves, the hope of 
spring is symbolised by little brown knobs, 
promising colour and beauty for the New 
Year. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 

A STORY OF TWO CONTINENTS. 

By HORACE TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DOROTHY FINDS A FRIEND. 

Dorothy passed the door of the saloon, 
from whence came the sound of chatter 
and laughter and the clatter of plates, 
and went to her cabin, which, fortunately 
enough, the slenderness of the passenger 
list allowed her to have entirely to her¬ 
self. When she had entered it, and 
drawn-to the curtain which, on account 
of the heat, took the place of a door, she 
threw herself down on the low couch 
which occupied the side opposite to her 
berth. The reaction had come, and, all 
the self-control she had shown under the 
coarse insults of Lawton disappearing, 
she burst into a flood of tears. Never 
before had she felt the full weight of 
loneliness and desolation, the sense of 
which was certain, sooner or later, to 
come to her ; and her slender frame was 
shaken with convulsive sobs. She had 
lain there for some time, when the 
curtain was drawn aside, and a weather¬ 
beaten, good-humoured-looking face, its 
rosiness intensified by the white mob 
cap which surmounted the grey locks 
encircling it, appeared at the opening. 
As she caught sight of the little figure 
sitting huddled up on the red cushions, 
she shook her head, and stepping into 
the tiny cabin, showed herself to be a stout, 
short woman, in the dress of a ship’s 
stewardess. It was, indeed, no other 
than Mrs. O'Shea, the Irish stewardess 
of the City of Gotham , who with affec¬ 
tionate irreverence was known, not only 
by her fellow officials, but by many of the 
passengers who had had the good luck 
to profit by her ministrations, as “ Aunt 
Sally.” Mrs. O’Shea had been in the 
company’s service for the better part of 
a lifetime, and was as much of an “in¬ 
stitution ” as the president of that com¬ 
pany himself. She was ever on the alert 
to relieve suffering; and as she gazed 
sympathetically at Dorothy, her motherly 
face lengthened, and she shook her head. 

“ Phwy aren’t ye in to luncheon, Miss 
Darlin’ ?” she asked in that rich brogue 
which, with advancing years, seemed to 
intensify rather than diminish. 

Dorothy raised her tear-stained face. 

“Is that you, Mrs. O’Shea?” she 
said. “Thank you, I don’t feel as if I 
cared for anything to-day. I have a bad 
headache.” 

“ A headache! A heartache belike, 
acushla, or those swate eyes o’ yours are 
tellin’ fibs ! ” 

“Well, maybe I was a trifle des¬ 
pondent, stewardess. You see, this is 
the first time I have been away from 
home, and everything seems so strange 
and lonely.” 

“ Of course, of course, acushla ! ” and 
the weather-beaten old face softened, and 
became almost beautiful in its sym¬ 
pathetic tenderness. “ Shure it must be 
mortial lonely for a slip of a gyirl like 
you to be thravellin’ loike this widout 
ere a wan to be at hand to comfort you 


whin ye do be needin’ comfort. And I 
heard what that omadhaun of a Lawton 
said to ye up on deck a while ago. Bad 
luck to him for insooltin’ of a purty 
young cratur like you, Miss Darlin’ ! 
Shure if me own little wan that’s been in 
glory these twinty years—Hivin rist her ! 
—hadn’t been taken from me whin she 
were a babby, it’s hersilf might have 
been in your place, and had the rough 
side o’ that blayguard’s tongue—so she 
might! ” and she sat down near Dorothy, 
and with motherly insistence pillowed 
the girlish head on her ample bosom, and 
began rocking her to and fro, and croon¬ 
ing out, in a voice that still had sweet¬ 
ness in it, a pathetic old Irish cradle¬ 
song. Touched to the heart by this evi¬ 
dence of affectionate feeling from a 
stranger, poor Dorothy’s sobs at first re¬ 
doubled ; but the violence of her grief 
soon abated, and she lay there in passive 
misery, which somehow was far less 
poignant than before. 

“You must not think,” she said at 
length, “that I am hurt by what Mr. 
Lawton said. He is not very—very nice 
—I know, and his manner was need¬ 
lessly rough ; but after all he does not 
know who or what I am.” 

‘‘ Shure he ought to see what ye are 
w T id half an eye, an’ that’s a rale nice, 
purty young leddy.” 

“I’m sorry, though, that I can see 
nothing more of Miss Lawton. She 
seems such a frank, honest girl. I-” 

“An’ so she is, honey. Ould Auntie 
Sally knows somethin’ about human 
nature, for she harn’t been stewardess 
for forty year on board an ocean steam¬ 
ship for nothin’ ; an’ Miss Lawton’s a 
rale nice gyirl, and it’s I that can tell ye 
so. How such an old baste of a father 
iver came to christen a swate young 
cratur like she is bates cock-fightin’, as 
the byes used to say whin I was 
young.” 

“ Yes. I’m sure she’s a good girl, and 
I felt that I could make a real friend out 
of her. And thee knows, stewardess, I 
have need of friends just now.” 

“An’ ye can have all the friends ye 
want, honey, even if all the ould cats on 
board the ship turn up their noses at ye 
tin toimes over ! ” 

Dorothy could not help laughing at 
this comical expression, which, however, 
she felt was meant in pure kindliness; 
and the old stewardess, delighted at 
seeing her efforts to draw the young girl 
out of her fit of despondency of some 
avail, went on— 

“ There’s others besides ould wimmen 
on boord, Miss Darlin’,” and she 
assumed a look of deepest mystery. 
“There’s one young man at anny rate 
whose eyes are followin’ ye wheriver ye 
go on boord this very ship, an’ niver 
a worrud has he fur annyone else save 
it’s Miss Lawton, be the same token, an’ 
it isn’t in the same way he do be lookin’ 
after her, at all at all I ” 


“ What nonsense thee talks, Mrs. 
O’Shea! ” said Dorothy, with rising 
colour. “Whom on earth do you 
mean ? ’ ’ 

“Who should I mane but the right 
wan, Miss Darlin’ ? Him as wears the 
knicky-bockies, an’ the quare bit ur a 
peaked cap. His lardship I do be 
hearin’ the steward byes a-callin’ him.” 

“Oh, you mean Lord Beechcroft! I 
don’t think he has energy enough to pay 
so much attention to me as you seem to 
think. Besides, I think he’s very fond 
of Miss Lawton. I’m sure I should be 
if I were he. You know he’s one of her 
father’s party.” 

“ I know what I know', Miss Darlin’,” 
with a very solemn and mysterious nod 
of her head; “an’ it isn’t tuppence he 
cares for her beside of you.” 

“Thee mustn’t talk like that, Mrs. 
O’Shea, or I shall have to be angry with 
thee. I knew Lord Beechcroft before he 
was Lord Beechcroft at all, and when 
we were both children. I have not seen 
him for years, but he has been civil and 
friendly to me on board, and that’s 
all.” 

“ Well, don’t be angry wid ould Aunt 
Sally, darlint (shure you are roightly 
named !), but lie there a moment while I 
go and get a little bite an’ sup fur ye. 
Shure its shtarvin’ ye must be, and I 
shtandin’ here chattering like a magpie, 
bad luck to me ! ” and she bustled away, 
to return in a few minutes with a tempt¬ 
ing little tray of such dainties as the 
ship’s larder could afford. Nor would 
she allow Dorothy to make a mere pre¬ 
tence of eating, but forced her to make 
a hearty meal, talking to her in her fussy 
but kindly way all the time. 

“An’ what were yer father and mother 
thinkin’ of to send ye off arl alone like 
this, now?” she asked, stroking the 
girl’s dusky head with an odd touch of 
tenderness. 

“My mother—my real mother—died 
when I was quite a little girl; and my 

adopted mother-” and she stopped 

abruptly. 

“Bother that blunderin’ tongue o’ 
mine. Shure I ought to have seen wid 
half an eye that ye were an orphin. An’ 
is your father livin’, acushla ? ” 

“ I—I don’t know.” 

“Ye don’t know, honey! That’s a 
quare word of yours ! ’ ’ 

“I suppose it does sound strange, 
Mrs. O’Shea. It seems odd, though, 
that I should be talking to you like this, 
stewardess, for you are quite a stranger 
to me. But you seem so kind and 
motherly.” 

‘“An’ who wouldn’t want to be a 
mother to the likes of you, honey. But 
tell me, dear, and maybe the tellin’ of it 
will aise your mind.” 

And despite herself, so pleasant and 
protecting was the old woman’s man¬ 
ner, Dorothy found herself telling all her 
past history, which was received with 





constant interruptions in the shape of 
exclamations of pity and interest on the 
part of worthy Mrs. O’Shea. 

‘‘And then I made up my mind,” said 
Dorothy finally, “ that I had no right to 
live in comfort and idleness while my 
father might be wretched and miserable, 
and in want of a daughter’s care ; and so 
1 am on my way to America, to see if I 
cannot find some trace of him.” 

“Think of that, now!” ejaculated 
Mrs. O’Shea. “A shlip of a gyirl like 
you talkin’ as if you were a big strong 
man ! An’ how are ye goin’ to look for 
your father ? Do ye iver think what a 
moighty big place America is ? Shure, 
honey, ye might thravel for wakes an’ 
wakes, an’ ye wouldn’t have seen a tinth 
part in it.” 

“ I know all that, Mrs. O’Shea ; but I 
have a feeling that I shall be guided to 
where my father is. Besides, though I 
have never told this to anyone else, I 
feel that, even if I don’t find my father, I 
ought to do something for myself—to be 
of some use in the world; and I have 
always been told that in America women 
find it easier to earn their cwn living 
than in England.” 

“To arn your own livin’ ! Listen to 
that, now! Why, what can those purty 
little hands do to arn their own livin’ ? ” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, smiling 
bravely, “what my hands can’t do 
my head will have to make up for, Mrs. 
O’Shea. I have made up my mind 
that I cannot be a drone in this work-a- 
day world; I must try to be a busy 
working bee ! ” 

“ A working bee ! Shure it’s a butterfly 
ye ought to be ! ” replied the other, with a 
touch of true Celtic poetry. “ But where 
are ye goin’ to shtop whin ye rache New 
Yorruk?” 

“That I don’t know,” said Dorothy; 
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“ but I suppose I can find some nice 
quiet inn like the one we used to stay at 
in Chester, when we went there at Easter, 
as we used to do every year.” 

“Listen to that, now! She do be 
thinkin’ New Yorruk is loike a little 
counthry town—so she do ! ” and the old 
woman laughed in good-humoured scorn 
of her companion’s ignorance. “ It’s a 
big city an’ a wicked city, acushla, an’ 
wan that isn’t fit for the loikes o’ you to 
thravel about alone in.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. O’Shea, you frighten me ! 

I know no one at all in New York.” 

“Yis ye do, honey, beggin’ your 
pardon for conthradictin’ ye. You know 
Sally O’Shea, and ye’ll know her 
cousin’s wife, Peggy Sullivan, if ye be 
so minded. You see, it’s this way, Miss 
Darlin’. Me cousin settled in New 
Yorruk years an’ years ago, and got on 
wonderful foine. At wan toime there he 
was an alderman, an’ owned a row of 
brown stone houses. But he had his 
downs as well as his ups, and whin he 
died he didn’t lave a great dale to his 
widdy; and so, sensible enough, she set 
up a rale noice boordin’ house. She’s 
made her own snug little fortin out of it, 
but she still keeps it up bekase she’s 
used to it. Now, this is what I’ve bin 
thinkin’, Miss Darlin’—that if you’ve a 
moind to it, there’s the noicest room in 
that house of me cousin’s—for betune 
you an’ me, I’ve a sort of an interest in 
it, seein’ that it was wid my few pennies 
of savin’s that she shtarted it—there’s 
the best room in the house, I say, at your 
disposal whiniver ye feel incloined to 
banner us by settlin’ down in it. What 
do you say to it, Miss Darlin’ dear?” 
and the good soul looked at her with an 
almost pathetic eagerness shining out of 
her honest old blue eyes. 

“ Say ! ” replied Dorothy, with hearty 
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effusiveness, “ why, that you’re the kind¬ 
est woman in the world to have thought 
of such a thing. I was worrying more 
than I cared to admit to myself as to my 
arrival in New York, for I have heard 
enough since I have been on board to 
show me that a girl, when she is all alone 
in the world, has to put up with a great 
deal, and is likely to run into dangers of 
which she has beforehand no conception. 
But now, instead of fearing, I shall look 
forward with pleasure to my arrival, for 
I am sure if your cousin is half as kind 
and good as you are, Mrs. O’Shea, I 
shall find her a true friend. But why 
do you take all this trouble for such a 
stranger as I am ?” 

“ Bekase, in the first place, there’s 
somethin’ about you, Miss Darlin’, as 
shows me that you’re wan for whom 
there’s no trouble too great to be taken, 
fur you’d do the same by anyone else 
that needed it your own silf; and in the 
nixt place, I can’t help thinkin’ of me 
own little wan that’s in Hivin when I see 
them swate eyes of yourn. She’d be 
just about your age now, dearie, and I’ll 
do fur you what I’d want to be doin’ fur 
her if she were wid me,” and she brushed 
the back of her hand over her eyes ; and 
then, with a brisk change of manner, 
went on, “ But shure, I mustn’t shtand 
gossipin’ here anny longer. There’s 
bound to be some as’ll be callin’, 

‘ Stewardess ! Stewardess ! ’ jest fur the 
sake of hearin’ their own voices, and I 
must be after attendin’ to thim, fur it’s me 
dooty after all, whither they really want 
me or not,” and she bustled off, after 
telling Dorothy not to sit in her stuffy 
cabin any longer, but to run up on deck 
and enjoy the cool ocean breeze that 
was beginning to creep up—advice which 
Dorothy very gladly obeyed. 

{To be continued .) 
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VlOLTN. 

Cantilene , with pianoforte accompaniment, 
by Joseph L. Roeckel (Chappell), is good. 

We welcome Albums Nos. 27 to 2^ for Violin 
and Pianoforte (Novello), containing pieces by 
Poznanski, de Beriot, and Henry Purcell, the 
last-named being bowed, fingered, and arranged 
by Dolmetsch. 

Scottish Melodies , arranged by William 
Waddel, have the advantage of being rather 
rare ones from the Highlands, and not well 
known. They are most interesting, and veiy 
quaint and sad. A Minuet and Trio , by 
W. H. Nicholls, in the first position, is worth 
noticing (Paterson). 

Mandoline Music , composed and arranged 
by Federico Sacchi, will be a boon to the many 
players on this popular instrument. 

Pianoforte. 

Abend- Traum, by Joseph Roeckel, and 
Trois Vaises de Sentime tit, by Liza Lehmann 
(Chappell), we can recommend, especially the 
latter graceful sketches. 

Menuet , by B. Palmieri; and Fauchette , a 
graceful dance by J. M. Capel (Cocks), are 
useful teaching pieces; and we think Two 
Album Leaves , by G. F. Wesley Martin 
(Paterson), are most charming and musicianly. 

A Rapid Method for the Pianoforte 
(Wickins), is the alarming title of a series 
of classical compositions arranged in books 


according to their grade of difficulty. We say 
alarming , for we know that in music the more 
haste may mean the less speed. 

Primers, Cantatas, etc. 

Voice-Training Studies (Chappell), by Emil 
Bchnke and Dr. Charles W. Pearce.—These 
form an admirable sequel to the Voice-Training 
Exercises , by the same eminent collaborateurs. 
They are published for each voice separately, 
and are, by their art-forms and attractiveness, 
free of all the monotony which this branch of 
voice-culture cannot always avoid, and pos¬ 
sessed thereby of much additional value as 
educational works. 

Twelfth Night (Cocks) is an effective, if 
rather commonplace, cantata for female voices, 
composed by Alfred Redhead. It is mainly 
in two parts, and easy to learn. 

Ten Minutes ’ Lessons in Sight-Singing 
(Curwen), by A. Larkins.—A patient and 
gently progressive medium for imparting accu¬ 
racy and confidence in singing at sight. It is 
equally helpful for either Tonic Sol-fa or Old 
Notation. 

All the Year Round (Novello), a cantata for 
female voices, by Gustav Ernest.—This work 
is evidently written for young school-children, 
and is simplicity itself. The idea of introducing 
a recitation, with soft accompaniment on the 
piano, is good, and will lead the youngsters 
gradually to the heights upon which Mendels¬ 


sohn’s Athalie and Mackenzie’s Dream of 
Jubal stand supreme. 

Songs. 

The Miller's Daughter , words by Lord 
Tennyson, and music by George J. Bennett; 
Fairer than Morning , words and music by 
Arthur Cecil; Why Beatest So, O Heart ? 
music by Tosti; Though We Are Parted, words 
and music by Cotsford Dick; and last, but not 
least, I Still Would Love, words and music 
by Hamilton Clarke, are excellent songs 
(Chappell). 

Crossing the Bar, L Had a Flower, and The 
City of Night (with harmonium part) are fail- 
examples of Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s style. 

Miss Carmichael saves from oblivion songs 
from Boyce’s Anacreon and Galliard’s With 
Early Horn by her clever arrangement of 
them (Cocks). 

A good song is Amongst the Roses, a setting 
by Gerard F. Cobb of Miss Burnside’s quaint 
words (Hopkinson). 

Es ist zu spat (In Vain) is an appropriate 
illustration to Coppee’s romantic words 
(Novello). 

Homewards, music by Annie E. Armstrong, 
and words by May Gillington, is a pleasant 
ballad (Paterson). 

Hope and Trust, by Blumenthal; My Sweet, 
words by Lord Tennyson, and music by 
Behrend, are superior songs (Patey & Willis). 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 


By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.’ 


One of the first thoughts of those who are 
obliged to be economical in their dress ar¬ 
rangements is to make the best of ^eir last 
winter’s clothes. Now, this is sometimes a 
matter of great difficulty, first, because good 
workwomen are rare, and next, because theie 
is a lack of ideas in the mind of the owner of 
the clothes. The first is a real trouble, and 
the onlv way to get over it is to learn as much 

as we can Vlo ourselves of the art of dress-mak¬ 
ing, and of re-modelling dress, so that we may 
be able to make the best of a bad needle¬ 


woman; and if we be also clever enough to 
handle a sewing-machine we shall not be much 
at fault. The lack of ideas is only made up by 
close observation, and attention to the carrying 
out of those of others. The shop-windows 
are full of instruction in the spring and 
autumn, and out of some of the illustrations in 
the journals devoted to the subject we can 
often find an idea or two, provided always 
that we know what we want. This know¬ 
ledge is only to be obtained by having a review 
of all our possessions, and making up our 


minds exactly what amount we mean to spend 
on doing them up. Fortunately, this winter 
the ukase seems to have gone forth again that 
dresses shall be short; and this being the case, 
we shall be in a better position as regards the 
skirts than if they were already short. The 
back breadths will require to be lifted up in all 
probability, and so they must be unpicked 
from the front breadths, and carefully rear¬ 
ranged, some of the surplus material being 
taken away from the top. If the edge of the 
skirt be worn out all round, the addition of a 
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Plaid velvets of the richest kind are being applied for trimming, and 
plaid silks, in foulard or surah, for blouses, to wear with black or neutral- 
tinted skirts. Plaid silk bibs and skirts are used with Eton and Bolero 
jackets ; nevertheless, they are not gay, but of greens and blues, with narrow 
lines of white or red. In woollens I have not seen plaids used at all; nor 
do I think that we shall see them later on in the winter, in spite of the fancy 
of our Parisian neighbours for them. To my mind they are far prettier and 
more ladylike employed as parts and portions of one’s dress than as a whole. 
As linings to cloaks, capes, and jackets, they are very bright and cheery-looking, 
and relieve a sombre-toned covering with very good effect. 

The newest blouses for the autumn are made of delaine, which is far less 
clumsy than flannel, and far prettier. So much has the manufacture of delaine 
improved, that we can find it in the most charming hues and designs; but 
too much pattern should be avoided, as no blouse is pretty if overtrimmed. 
Crepon is another material which is used for blouses, and is seen with skirts 
of cloth. 

And now I must give a few words to our autumn and winter materials, and 
should first say, that smooth-faced cloths are not meeting with any favour this 
winter, rough materials being more liked. Twilled cloths, diagonals, and 
basket-woven materials, woollen poplin, ribbed woollens, and those with cord- 
ings (that resemble tucks) in the material, are all more popular than plain and 
smooth stuffs. The fancy for shot materials is still veiy great, they ral some 
of the new shot woollens being really pretty and elegant. Shot sergeTare veiy 
popular; green, grey, brown, and slate serges replace the endless blue and 
black which we have worn so long. As to the shot silks, the designs are so 
many I could not enumerate them, the newest being some of French origin, 
that are shot in a manner that makes them look as if they were sprinkled with 
shining metal. Silk is now more worn than it has been for years ; and one sees 
young girls wearing silk in the evening where formerly they would have used 
muslin, net, or grenadine. 

The new tweeds are all quite as coarse in the weaving as they were in the 
spring, and in general have knickerbocker effects introduced into them. The 


THREE-QUARTER JACKET. 

band of velvet or velveteen, a ruching of the material, or a band of fur, 
or, in case of the dress not being worth such an expenditure, astrachan 
cloth can be used, which may match the hue of the gown, or perhaps 
be of a darker shade. The bodice can be trimmed with revers and cuffs 
of the same. The w r ay to put on these revers is shown in our illustration 
of the two figures. Two pockets made with lappets, one on each side 
of the front, are also much worn, and are a very convenient addition to 
the dress. The position of the pocket is seen on the sitting figure, and 
the other must correspond with it. 

This figure wears one of the new striped serges, wdiich can be made up 
very simply as an every-day frock, and by the side you will notice the 
“fob-chain” and seals, wdiich are now more used than any other kind of 
arrangement for the w T atch. A w r atch-pocket must be placed in the belt, 
or below it, where the belt joins the top of the gowm ; and the watch 
should be securely placed in the pocket, for, to my mind, this is by no 
means a good place for it, and it seems too unprotected to be safe. In 
addition to the bands of fur, astrachan cloth, velvet, or ruchings, bands 
of embroidery of any Eastern origin will be much used; and as some 
people have pieces lying by, they will be glad to know this, and to find a 
use for them. Many ladies are imitating these embroideries, and the 
silks for the foundations can be purchased in most of the Oriental shops, 
the patterns on them being traced out w r ith coloured silks in harmonious 
colourings. The depth of the bands to go round the skirts is usually 
about tw r o inches, and slightly narrower bands are embroidered for the 
waistband, collar, and cuffs, to match that on the skirt. 

Our prettiest hats for the autumn and winter seasons are. those of 
velvet. The shape is one with a high, small crown, and a wide brim, 
like that we illustrate in the sketch of our embroidered serge gown. Two 
small tips of ostrich feathers are generally used lor their ornamentation, 
and black satin ribbon bow's are more used than anything else, even with 
Eats of coloured velvet. The use of black satin ribbon has been so 
universal as almost to constitute a craze this autumn, and I think it will 
probably be carried on through the winter for the decoration of every 
kind of gown, hat, and mantle. Black satin is now more used than 
black velvet for sleeves and facings, and it is amusing to see with w r hat 
odd and incongruous materials it is employed. 
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mixtures of colour are very much brighter than 
we have been accustomed to see in the autumn 
materials; but they are so well mingled that 
the general effect is full of harmony, and has 
a soft brightness. 

Full sleeves seem likely to keep then- 
position, in some measure at least, at present ; 
but when the weather becomes colder I think 
it probable that we shall incline to plainer 
styles, as a full sleeve is anything but com¬ 
fortable under jackets; and so far as one can 
see we shall wear cloaks, capes, and jackets, 
the last most of all. 

From all sides I hear that the trained dresses 
are certain to be done away with entirely; and 
I must say I feel glad that the experience of 
their extreme inconvenience has killed these 
long dresses so soon. The new ones for the 
autumn all clear the ground, and some of them 



are ungored. I also hear that we shall return 
to gathers at the waist again, and much be- 
trimmed skirts. At present, however, all the 
tailor-made gowns are carefully gored, and so 
are the French ones; and when the material is 
striped there is a gore in the centre of the 
front breadth. Some new skirts are made 
with a deep flounce, and others, which have a 
deep basque frill, present the appearance of a 
double skirt. 

Panels are one of the recent introductions, 
and these new comers are put in quite as high 
as the knee, and in some cases to the waist, 
the trimming at the edge of the skirt being 
carried round the panel as well as on the edge 
of the hem of the skirt. The general tendency 
seems to be towards trimming our skirts again. 

I must say a few words more relative to the 
trimmings round the hems of dresses; but 
while they are as much worn as ever, the 
material of which the dress is composed has 
much to do with the kind of trimming used 
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for the hem. A box-pleated ruche two inches 
wide is not made of the dress material now so 
much as it was, plain satin ribbon, or a revers¬ 
ible satin ribbon, being more in vogue. In 
this case satin ribbon is employed as bands 
round the waist, and satin sleeves are added. 
Three tiny, very scanty, gathered frills are also 
employed to trim the edges of gowns, and 
ribbons are laid on twisted together, and 
caught with a bow at intervals. I saw one 
very pretty gown which had a black satin 
ribbon twisted and then tied at intervals in 
two loops that stood upright. In the winter 
we shall, I fancy, see great use made of fur to 
ornament the edges of our skirts ; but it seems 
a little early to speak yet with great certainty 
on the question. 

The effect of two ribbons twisted together 
is seen in our double illustration on the 
standing girl, who wears a delaine gown but¬ 
toned under the arm, and made with a plain 
skirt. The three-quarter jacket illustrated 
shows an open front with wide revers and a 
fitted back, with a deep pleat at the back. 

There is no increase in the size of our 
bonnets, in spite of the attempt made to bring 
in those of the Early Victorian era, with small 
crowns and flaring brims. It has not been 
successful; and as no one seems to care for 
crowns, it does not appear likely that we shall 
see a revival of them this winter. Now that 
wc hear on all sides that the hair is so much 
improved by having plenty of sun and air, we 
are not threatened with a return to very large 
coverings for the head. If the uncovered heads 
of the Charterhouse boys prove anything, it 
seems to me sure that neuralgia does not 
necessarily follow the practice of leaving the 
head quite uncovered. But we shall be sure 
to be reminded that our climate is not one to 
be trifled with; and with this I quite agree, 
while feeling sure that too much wrapping up 
and covering is as bad for the hair of men as 
for women. 

The new veils are frequently put on under 
the large-brimmed hats. The top of the veil 
is in this case gathered on a draw-string, and 
is left rather full over the face. But some 
faces may require it stretched plainly without 
folds, or with the least fulness at the sides of 
the head. In wearing a veil it is needful, 
above all things, to consult what is becoming 
and suitable to each of us individually. 

The hair has moved steadily downwards 
from the top of our heads to the nape of the 
neck; and I see that the people who go to the 
extreme of fashion have now got it in a loose 
knot—almost of the chignon kind—quite low 
on the neck, with nothing at all on the crown 
of the head. This style will suit large hats, 
but will speedily force on a revolution in 
bonnets, as otherwise there will be no means 
of holding them on the head. The Greek 
fillets of ribbon are much worn by young girls, 
and are becoming and pretty ; but the bright 
hues do not suit older faces at all. The ten¬ 
dency of hairdressing low down on the nape 
of the neck is to make all faces look youthful, 
and to soften all hard lines of the head. 

Our paper pattern for this month is a bodice 
which will have the new cut of back, the 
seams being now lessened in number, making 
the centre back wider than it has been. Some 


of the newest French backs have only one 
back seam, i.e., that in the centre; and the 
material, being cut on the cross, is then 
stretched over the lining, which has been care¬ 
fully fitted to the figure. This is a difficult 
style to manage at home, of course; but our 
pattern can be made to imitate it very success¬ 
fully. 

There are seven pieces in this pattern, but 
of course the front can be modified in any way. 
The revers are cut very wide at present, and 
great -width is given to the shoulders. The 
tops of the sleeves are cut less high, but wider, 
and quite as full. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already been 
given :—Combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress- 
ing gown. Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, cVnY&’s princess 
frock, pinafores. Mantles .—Bernhardt with 
sling sleeves, mantle with “ stole ” ends, old 
ladies’ mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, 
four-in-hand cape with three capes, Tudor 
cape, yoked cape, mantle of three-quarter 
length, cloak with yoke, mantle of lace and 
silk. Blouses .—Norfolk blouse with pleats, 
Norfolk blouse with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi 
blouse with loose front, sailor blouse and 
collar, yoked blouse, new blouse with full 
front and back and frill. Skirts .—Skirt with 
pleats at back and foundation, fan-back skirt 
no foundation, four-gored skirt. Jackets and 
Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for either cotton 
or woollen material, tailor-made bodice, corse¬ 
let bodice with full sleeves and yoke, jacket 
bodice and waistcoat, Breton jacket and waist¬ 
coat, jacket for out or indoor wear, Senorita 
jacket, seamless bodice, bodice fastened under 
the arm, long basqued jacket, jacket with 
revers, summer out-of-door jacket, bathing 
dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, tea gown, 
chemlette combination for winter under-wear, 
bodice with panier, umbrella skirt, four-gored 
skirt, long-basquecl jacket bodice with coat 
tails, whole-backed jacket plain or with Wat¬ 
teau pleat, bodice with full front, cape with 
three tiers, princess dress with umbrella back, 
cape mantle of lace, Eton jacket, etc. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained. 
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All of our readers have some knowledge 
of the beautiful productions of the cabinet¬ 
makers of the last century, and of the effect 
they obtained by fitting one coloured wood 
into another, and thus producing flower, 
fruit, figure, and curious mosaic patterns upon 
a perfectly flat surface of wood. This art, 
then known as marquetry, or inlaying, at¬ 
tained perfection during the reigns of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. of France, and declined 
after the French Revolution, the painted and 
gilded furniture that became the fashion 
during the Empire giving no scope for orna¬ 
ment of delicate hand-work. 

That the art of inlaying is a beautiful one 
can scarcely be doubted by anyone who has 
visited the Cluny Museum in Paris, or searched 
through our own South Kensington Museum, 
or seen Sir Richard Wallace’s collection. 
The peculiar beauty of the designs, the deli¬ 
cate tracery and light garlands that are let in as 
borders to more complicated work, and 
the cleverness with which advantage is 
taken of the various colours of the wood 
to form figures, trees, etc., all contribute 
to give a high standing to the art. 

The best-known French artist was 
Riesener, who was bom in 1725, an( l 
died in 1806, and worked chiefly for 
Louis XVI. His most remarkable piece 
of furniture was a bureau made for 
Stanislaus King of Poland, but the 
toilette cabinet that he made for Marie 
Antoinette is his most interesting. In 
it are still the very bottles and articles 
she used. The cabinet is shaped like a 
bureau, and opens by turning back a lid ; 
and it is a mass of marquetry, having 
panels of musical instruments, bunches 
of flowers, and scenes taken from Court 
life, inlaid with woods in various shades 
of brown; while the body of the cabinet 
is filled in with a diaper design executed 
in satinwood upon a deeper toned yellow 
wood. 

David Roentgen is another well-known 
artist who worked in the same style as 
Riesener, and Italian and Spanish work 
of the same period is distinguished by 
the same agreeable disposition of lines 
and proportions, and the same careful 
use of but two or three colours ; and 
these elegant productions compare very 
favourably with the larger, coarser, and 
more crowded patterns that ornament 
furniture made in Plolland after the art 
had fallen into decadence. Our English 
artists of the same period were, first, 
Chippendale, whose inlays were chiefly 
of straight lines; and twenty years after¬ 
wards Shereton, Lock, and Hippelwliite, 
whose delicate work is still highly appre¬ 
ciated, and whose designs compete with 
the best continental workmanship, as, 
though not so elaborate, they are as 
pure and in as good taste. 

The woods used by the old inlayers 
were mahogany, rosewood, ebony, tulip, 
holly, maple, laburnam, beech, letter, 
and purple wood. The colours obtained 
were, as far as possible, the natural tints, 
and great advantage was taken of any 
peculiar growth (like that of the pollard 
oak), also of the various ways that the 
grain of the wood could be made to 
fall into the design. When colour was 
required, such as green or pale blue, the 
wood was tinted with heated sand and 
vegetable dyes, and the tints softened 
and toned into the wood with the greatest 
care. All the great makers were sparing 
of using any colour that from its bright¬ 
ness might attract attention to one 


particular part of the design, and so spoil 
the harmony of the whole; and a careful 
study of their work will show the power and 
effect that can be obtained by working 
judiciously with shades of but one or two 
colours. 

We have given this short sketch of the best 
artists in inlay work as an introduction to a 
new method of imitating marquetry by the 
use of coloured stains, as we are anxious that 
before any of our readers take up this amuse¬ 
ment they shall know what they ought to aim 
at, how to distinguish good work from bad, 
and where good copies can be seen. 

The art can be debased to mere gaudy 
flower-painting upon wood, or it can be carried 
out so carefully as to be valuable and beau¬ 
tiful ; all depending upon the worker, and upon 
her power of resisting the temptation of bright 
colouring, and remembering that she is sup¬ 
posed to be working with wood upon wood, 


and cannot therefore employ tints or subjects 
that could not be worked out with her sup¬ 
posed materials. 

Marquetry work is done upon close-grained 
white woods. The best are holly, pear, syca¬ 
more, and lime. The woods sold in many 
shops for painting upon are merely deal, and 
are not good enough. But there is a firm, 
close-grained white wood made up as work- 
boxes, handkerchief-boxes, photo-frames, blot- 
ting-books, and other small articles, that is 
excellent. For panels, screens, overmantels, 
and large work, it is best to buy the wood of 
a cabinet-maker or working carpenter. 

Besides the article to be stained, there are 
the stains. These are a special invention of 
Miss Eliza Turck, who has made the subject a 
study for some years, and who, seeing that 
the stains procured from aniline dyes were not 
lasting, has obtained from vegetable dyes the 
colours required, and which are warranted to 



FIG. I.—FLORAL MARQUETRY BY RIESENER. 
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FIG. 2.—MARQUETRY BY RIESENER. 


be permanent. The stains and the solutions 
have no smell or stickiness , and resemble 
water-colours, the brushes cleaning with water. 
Very little colour is used, as every tint is 
diluted before it is applied; therefore a five 
shilling box of materials and stains will last 
for a long time. The colours, or rather stains, 
are named as follows, those placed first being 
the ones most required :—Walnut, mahogany, 
ebony, green, red, yellow, rosewood, satin- 
wood, grey, olive, blue, and crimson. Besides 
these, it is necessary to purchase a bottle of 
medium, and one of preparing solution. 

The manner of working is as follows :— 
Select a close-grained white wood, either of 
well-kept and polished American wood, or of 
holly, lime, or pear-tree. If this wood is in¬ 
tended for a panel of any description, it should 
be three-eighths of an inch in thickness. How¬ 
ever close-grained the wood, before painting 
upon it give it a good rubbing down with 
glass-paper, using No. i£ for that purpose. 
This rubbing down will remove the roughness 
of the grain, as it is of vital importance that 
the wood should be very smooth. It is a 
good plan to damp the wood; then rub it 
down, and remove any dust brought away; 
re-damp the wood, and again rub it down, 
and finally wipe it clean. When it is dry, 
apply with a large water-colour brush a wash 
of preparing solution ; let this dry, and put on 
a second coating. The wood is now ready for 
the design that is to be stained. It is better 
not to draw this directly on to the wood (unless 
the artist is very sure), but to draw it upon 
a piece of paper, and transfer it to the wood 
with the help of transfer and carbon paper. 
The evil of using this last-named paper is, that 
the other parts of the wood often are dirtied 
by it, and everything in the work must be 
kept immaculate. Use, instead of ordinary 
red and blue transfer paper, black-lead transfer, 
and bread-crumb this well before laying it 
on the wood. A very fine knitting-needle 
will trace the outlines on to the wood; this 
outline should be gone over with a pencil if 
defective in any parts after the transfer paper 
and pattern are removed. It is necessary in 
all wood-work that the outline should be 
sharp, well cut, and decided; and this must 
be remembered in its imitation. Wobbly, 
uneven lines, diamonds that do not meet, 
diaper patterns that are not geometrical, and 
other kinds of hasty drawing, are more out of 
place in this than even in other styles of 
drawing. 

Having secured a satisfactory outline, lay 


over the whole surface of the wood a tint 
that imitates a yellow or pale brown-coloured 
wood. This background is required in order 
that white or very light parts of the design 
may be thrown up, as should they simply 
match the colour of the background they would 
have no value. Satinwood will make the 
best background tint, but it requires to be 
diluted before it is applied, like all the other 
stains. 

When preparing the stains, a small quantity 
of each colour should be poured into separate 
saucers, and to each colour some medium 
added in proportion of one-third of medium 
to two-thirds of colour. These ingredients 
should be mixed together and left to dry up. 
When dry they are ready for use. They are 
made into a liquid again by adding medium, 
and are darkened by adding more stain, 
lightened by adding extra medium. It is a 
good plan to mix the stains a day before they 
are required, but they will keep any length of 
time when once mixed. In putting on the 
background colour, use a large water-colour 
brush, and carry the colour over every part of 
the wood; work the brush with the grain of 
the wood, and keep it full of colour, so that no 
hard lines or smears are left on the wood, but 
an even clear coat of colour. As soon as the 
colour is on, take a clean dry brush, dip it in 
plain water, and remove with it all the stain 
that is on any part of the design that is to be 
white, pale yellow, or pale blue. The colour 
will come, off easily if removed before it is 
dried into the surface, but it must be care¬ 
fully cleaned off. Should the background 
colour when dry not look dark, apply a second 
coating of colour; put this on like the first, and 
instantly remove the tint from the lighter 
parts of the work as before. Let this colour 
dry, then work at the rest of the pattern. 
Take a spare saucer and try on it the various 
tones that satin, rosewood, and mahogany will 
yield when diluted with different strengths of 
medium, and apply these ; paint in some yellow 
and some green, using them both well diluted 
with medium; darken these when they are dry 
if anv shadow is required on them, using a 
touch of wood-brown with the yellow and a 
little deeper green with the green. Re¬ 
member, when using green, that the green of 
the old artists was a yellow, not a blue-green ; 
therefore, use yellow for the lighter parts of 
green, and never make the green anything but 
a subdued tone. The same with the blue. 
This tint was most sparingly employed, and 
only as a sky-blue. When using red, be very 


careful in working it, and shade it to deep 
mahogany. Rely for effect upon the white 
and pale yellow parts, and run the shades of 
wood from these two tones up to the deep 
walnuts, mahoganys, and rosewoods. Paint 
in all the stains first as clear colours and even 
tones; then, to deepen these tones, mix the 
stains together, and shade with the mixture, 
but always leave a large part of the design to 
the clean clear washes of colour. The only 
time that a mottled surface is permissible is 
when pollard woods are being imitated; then 
the knots, rounds, and irregular lines of the 
wood must be painted in clearly with a deep 
brown stain. A mottled green wood is some¬ 
times employed for vases, as in the group of 
flowers shown in Fig. i. This mottled ap¬ 
pearance is given by first painting the vase in 
yellow, then covering parts of it with green, 
and finally working with green and yellow 
mixed together so as to form clouds, rings, and 
streaks over the whole vase. 

While working at the staining, colour can be 
removed with a clean brush and pure water ; 
but it is better not to remove it when a good 
deal of colour has been laid on, particularly if 
that shade has been attained by mixing 
several tints together; therefore, before shading 
any tint, be satisfied that your foundation 
colour is correct. 

After staining the design, it is necessary to 
go over all the outlines with a veiy fine but 
dark line. This dark line imparts the look of 
inlay to the work, and needs to be as sharp 
and well cut as the end of a piece of shaped 
wood. Use ebony for this line; mix it with 
the medium the day before, and let it dry; 
then dissolve it. This colour is rather trouble¬ 
some, as it must be put on as a fine even line 
of the same depth of tint throughout. Use a 
very fine camel’s-hair brush (that known as a 
liner is the best), and work with extreme 
caution. It is as well to support the hand on 
a china painter’s rest while working at this 
outline ; but if this rest is not to be had, one 
can be formed by placing a book on each side 
of the wood, and laying a flat ruler across the 
wood from book to book. 

Having finished the staining, leave it for 
three days to thoroughly dry, and then very 
carefully rub the surface down with the fine 
glass-paper. This is done before the polish¬ 
ing, as it takes away any paint or wood that 
may be above the level of the rest. Should it 
take away any colour that will be missed, stain 
these places again before polishing. Many 
people send their work to a shop to be 
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polished; but it can be done at home. Use the polish sold 
by Miss Turck with her stains; make a wad of cotton, soak 
this in the polish, and cover the wad with a piece of fine linen 
lightly strained over the cotton and making a pad ; on this pad 

drop with the finger two drops of linseed oil. With this pad 

go very lightly over the wood, being careful that no part is 
missed and no part brushed over heavily. Leave this polish to 
dry for half an hour, so that it may sink into the wood and 

fix the stain. Re-charge the cotton wool from time to time, 

and work slowly and carefully over the surface for some time, 
leaving the work to dry in, and returning to it constantly. The 
nibbing may be alternately circular and straight, in the direction 
of the gram; it should be gentle and equal, increasing in 
strength as a greater body of polish is left on the surface. 
When it is sufficiently worked over, take a fresh pad of cotton, 
moisten but not soak it in methylated spirits, cover it with a 
linen rag, put a little linseed oil on the pad, and pass it very 
lightly and quickly over the polished wood to take off any 
superfluous oil on the surface; then re-polish, and finally work 
again with a very very little spirit covered with several thick¬ 
nesses of rag, for fear that the spirit should cloud the shiny 
surface. Polishing must always be done in a room where the 
temperature is at summer heat and kept even: draughts and 
sudden chills always affect a finely-polished surface, and should 
be guarded against until the work is completed. 

The designs that illustrate this article are given as guides to 
the kind of work that should be attempted. Fig. i is a reduced 
copy of a vase of flowers by Riesener, and to be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum. It makes an excellent pattern for 
the filling-in of the door of a corner cupboard, or the centre 
panel to an overmantel or a cabinet. The colours used are as 
follows : The vase is of mottled green, resembling the surface 
of pollard, walnut, or oak, but tinted yellow to yellow-green. 
The leaves of the flowers are all of a subdued dull-green shade, 
running to green-brown. The jonquils are coloured a very pale 
yellow, almost white; the lilac is white; the roses are wood- 
colour shaded to browns. The centre flower, which is a double 
jonquil, is white; the ranunculus pale wood colour; the tulip 
is shaded in brown-purples; the rosebuds are slightly tinted 
in natural tones, as are the fruits. The whole work is a most 
exquisite study in greens and browns, and is thrown out by a 
dark mahogany-coloured background. 

Fig. 2, which is intended as an ornament to the top of a long 
box, Vne top of an overmantel, or any place where a long 
narrow design will fit in, is coloured thus : The background 
is of brown wood; the book and lyre of white-wood tinted 



FIG. 3.—FLORAL MARQUETRY. 



FIG. 4.—SORRENTO WORK (MODERN). 


nankeen; the clouds are white, tinted and softened 
away into the background; the leaves and stems 
are of olive-green shades; the roses, slightly-tinted 
rose colour, and the forget-me-nots just touched with 
blue ; the wreath is green shaded to brown. 

Fig. 3 is a useful pattern, that will serve as the 
centre to a blotting-book, a square box, or many other 
purposes. In it the guitar is of the colour of satin- 
wood, and shaded to brown, as is the flute ; the ribbon 
twining about the instruments is of a pale blue; the 
leaves of olive-greens; the wild roses white, just 
touched with pink for their shadows, but hardly 
coloured; their centres are very pale yellow. 

In Fig. 4 we give an illustration of modern Sorrento 
marquetry, which can be very easily copied. This 
Sorrento figure and bird-work is well known and very 
clever, but it has not the grace the old inlayers im¬ 
parted to their designs. However, it makes excellent 
figure designs for small articles, and can generally be 
obtained to copy from. To colour Fig. 4, make the 
background a very deep brown; the shirts of both 
figures white; the waistcoat of the black man green, 
of the other orange; the undergarments of the white 
man green, of the other white, with lines imitating 
embroidery upon them; the saddle-cloth on the donkey 
is white ; the donkey is of a tinted grey ; the covering 
over the men is of a pale yellow; the ground is a 
pale wood colour. Shades of brown are used for the 
hat and burnoose, and for the different complexions of 
the men. 

We hope we have written enough to give our girl- 
workers some idea of the new work that is now being 
practised, as we are sure they will like it when once 
they have undertaken it; and we need hardly point 
out to them what a ready sale it will have for some 
time at bazaars, where anything that is new and pretty 
is so eagerly bought. 

B. C. Saward. 
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They had been apprentices together, and they 
had been improvers together, and then they 
had started a joint establishment. Miss 
Brewson was the better bodice-hand ; but Miss 
Smith favoured skirts, and she possessed the 
secret of a certain drapery that had been the 
wonder and the envy of many. That drapery 
had “made” the firm, and enabled it to 
maintain its position even when plain skirts 
became the fashion. 

Miss Brewson and Miss Smith were more 
devoted to one another than most husbands and 
wives. They had all their interests and tastes 
in common. They fancied the same materials 
and the same trimmings; and even in the 
matter of buttons they seldom had any diver¬ 
gence of opinion. This unanimity may have 
been partly due to the fact that Miss Brewson 
had her own opinions, and Miss Smith 
had Miss Brewson’s opinions ; but whatever 
its cause, the condition of affairs was very 
satisfactory to all concerned—pre-eminently to 
Miss Brewson. 

One afternoon the two women were stitching 
away side by side at a wedding order, which 
had to be executed without delay. They had 
most of the work of the quiet neighbourhood 
in which they lived. They had started in 
London, but Miss Smith’s health had necessi¬ 
tated a change to the seaside; and when the 
doctor had declared that she could not live in 
town, the notion of their dissolving partner¬ 
ship had not occurred to either of the ladies. 

As they sat together anyone might have 
taken them for sisters. They had somewhat 
the same colouring to start with, and from 
their living together and always doing and 
thinking the same things, Miss Brewson had 
come to resemble Miss Smith, and Miss Smith 
had come to resemble Miss Brewson. Their 
manners were similar, and they dressed in the 
same style; they always bought their new 
clothes at the same place and the same time, 
and each advised the other what to select. 
They both had a preference for dull colours, 
and always confined their range of choice to 
browns and greys* Then they made the gowns 
together, Miss Brewson doing the bodices and 
Miss Smith attending to the skirts. 

“ I shall go and see Miss Gordon married if 
I can find the time,” Miss Brewson said. 

“I thought you didn’t like weddings?” 
said Miss Smith, with some surprise. 

“No more I do; but I’d like to see how 
the folks look, and I might get an idea from 
the London dresses—they’re always a month 
or two ahead; and besides, I feel somehow 
interested in this wedding. I think it’s be¬ 
cause Miss Gordon isn’t a silly girl, but a 
woman—like you or I might be.” 

“ Yes, that does make a difference,” said 
Miss Smith. “And yet I can’t understand it 
somehow. It seems as if, when you’d come to 
forty without doing it, you wouldn’t be pre¬ 
vailed upon to change.” 

“ That depends,” said Miss Brewson, with 
some sharpness. 

“ Yes,” agreed Miss Smith meekly, “ that 
depends ; but I wouldn’t like it to be me. I 
wouldn’t like it to be me ; I wouldn’t feel as 
if I could adapt myself to men’s ways.” 

“ Oh, you could if you liked ’em! ” said 
Miss Brewson. “I sometimes think elderly 
marriages turn out happier because people 
understand human nature better, and don’t 
expect they’re going to keep company with 
goddesses and gods.” 

“'Yes, that’s possible,” assented Miss 
Smith. “Well, I hope Miss Gordon ’ll be 
happy; she’s a sweet-looking lady, and it’s 
likely that a man who’s buried one wife will 
be considerate to another. Not that I should 
fancy a widower myself.” 

“ I suppose,” said Miss Brewson suddenly, 
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“nothing would ever induce you to marry, 
Martha ? ” 

“ Me ! ” Miss Smith raised her hand with 
horror, and then brought the thimble down 
upon her needle with a decided click. “ Why- 
ever should I ? Why, bless me, I’m a great 
deal fonder of you than I should be likely to 
be of any man ! What put such a notion into 
your head ? ” 

Miss Brewson broke her thread viciously. 
“Oh, I don’t know!” she said. “Unlikely 
things happen.” 

“If it was either of us, it’d a great deal 
sooner b e you /” said Miss Smith. 

“ I’m sure I don’t see why ! ” replied Miss 
Brewson. But she blushed a dull red, and she 
picked up her work and moved away to the 
machine with it. 

Miss Smith also rose. She had finished the 
foundation of her dress. She hung it over the 
stand, and took up the silk with which to 
cover it. She soon became absorbed in -what 
she was doing ; but Miss Brewson’s attention 
was not occupied to the exclusion of outside 
interests. Pier skilful hand guided the machine; 
but every now and then she fixed her eyes on 
Miss Smith, and their expression was wistful 
and a little uncomfortable. Once only the 
other lady met their glance, and then she gave 
her a smile of affectionate confidence. Miss 
Brewson smiled back; but after that she did 
not look any more at her companion. 

Presently there came a knock at the door. 
The whirr of the machine made it almost 
inaudible; but on its being repeated, Miss 
Smith went and opened it. Then she gave an 
exclamation of delight. The small servant had 
put into her hands a basket full of beautiful 
grapes. Such gifts did not often come their 
way, and she was quite overwhelmed. 

“Are you sure they are for us, Sylvia?” 
she enquired breathlessly. 

Sylvia (whose name had been her chief re¬ 
commendation to the sempstresses) nodded her 
unintelligent head. “Yes’m. Mr. Burton’s 
boy brought ’em, with his comps, and would 
you accep’ ’em ? ” 

“Well, I never ! Just look here, Caroline, 
what Mr. Burton has sent us ! Did you ever ? ” 

Miss Brewson, who had been watching the 
two without coming forward, now rose and 
approached them. Miss Smith held out the 
basket towards her, but she did not take it 
into her hands. Pier face had a curious 
expression. 

“ I wonder why he should be so kind to 
us ? ” said Miss Smith. 

“ I suppose he likes us,” said Miss Brewson 
calmly. “ And, after all, it isn’t so wonderful 
in a man that keeps a fruit shop.” 

“Oh, Caroline, how can you ? ” said Miss 
Smith reproachfully. “ I do call it kind. We 
must ask him round to spend the evening, and 
help us to eat them.” 

Miss Brewson made no remark. 

“ Tell the boy to give Mr. Burton our kind 
regards ; and if he’ll step round this evening 
we’ll thank him in person,” said Miss Smith. 

Sylvia nodded and departed. 

“ People are really very kind to us,” said 
the little dressmaker, going back to the stand. 
“ Do you remember Mr. Cooke, Caroline ? 
Why, the photograph frames he made us would 
have stocked a shop. I really think Mr. 
Cooke was quite attached to us. And there’s 
Mr. Greave, the undertaker. I declare I’ve 
got that bit of crape he gave me by me still. 
It’ll come in handy if ever I go into mourning. 
The only thing is, men aren’t constant like 
women. They drop off after a bit. I’ve often 
wondered why it is.” 

“Martha,” said Miss Brewson, with appa¬ 
rent irrelevance, “ you’re wonderful guileless. 
Considering how we’ve had the same lives, it’s 


queer how much better I understand human 
nature.” 

“You are cleverer than me, Caroline.” 

“ It isn’t that,” said Miss Brewson. “ I’m 
’cuter at putting things together—that’s all. 
P’raps that’s why I took to bodices. Ain’t 
it about time for tea ? ” 

Mr. Burton came round in answer to the 
invitation. He was a fresh-coloured middle- 
aged bachelor, and he was on the look-out for 
a steady wife. “ Steady ” and “ smart ” were 
the two adjectives he applied to the being he 
required to share his home, and do the work 
in the desk. Beyond that he was not par¬ 
ticular. It did not occur to him he would 
like to be in love. He had hidden his ex¬ 
periences in that direction in a dark corner of 
his unromantic heart, but he had a certain 
affectionate interest in Miss Brewson. And 
Miss Brewson was aware of the fact. It was 
a curious thing that though the two women 
were so much alike there was yet a subtle 
and inexplicable difference. Miss Brewson 
was attractive to men, and Miss Smith was 
not. They apparently shared their admirers, 
as they shared everything else; but it was 
always Miss Smith who lamented their falling 
off. Miss Brewson said nothing when the 
visits grew scarcer and gradually censed. She 
was only heard to remark vaguely on one 
occasion that “wet blankets were useful to 
put out fires,” and Miss Smith did not un¬ 
derstand her. As to Miss Smith, she was 
uniformly amiable. It was impossible to keep 
from liking her, but that is not the sort of 
woman with whom men, in any rank of life, 
fall in love. She accepted the little gifts that 
were offered her with cheerful contentment, 
and it frequently happened that those who 
wished to gain Miss Brewson’s good graces 
set to work by paying attentions to her partner. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. They 
ate aerated cake and drank coffee, and the best 
glass fruit-dish was brought into requisition for 
the grapes. Miss Smith had put on a fichu 
and velvet bracelets in honour of the visitor, 
but Miss Brewson had made no change in her 
costume. Yet it was at Miss Brewson that 
Mr. Burton looked most frequently. Though 
she was no longer very young she was not un¬ 
attractive, and to-night she had a high colour, 
which became her. 

There was a cottage piano in the sitting- 
room, and Miss Smith was prevailed upon to 
sing “In the Gloamin’.” She had a thin 
soprano voice, and both the ladies had at one 
time been members of an amateur choral 
society, so that they felt themselves in an 
assured position as regarded their musical 
powers. 

Miss Brewson also had a soprano voice, 
but it was superior in quality to that of her 
friend, and she was rather proud of it. But 
on this occasion she refused to exhibit her 
talents. She certainly had no desire to show- 
off to Mr. Burton. But her indifference 
piqued him. He liked her better than if she 
had laid herself out to charm him, and he felt 
quite sad when he noticed how scrupulously 
she avoided touching the grapes. He did not 
know, poor man, that her assumed coldness 
was a more favourable sign than positive 
warmth would have been. Miss Brewson was 
conscious of the ■weakness of her position. 
The undertaker had not moved her; the 
cabinet-maker had provoked her with his 
attentions; but for the fruiterer she felt a 
weakness she scarcely dared acknowledge. 
She was beginning to think that she leaned 
towards married life ; that it would be nice to 
have a settled income in her old age. But the 
truth of the matter was, she was afraid to con¬ 
template the advantages of matrimony. She 
felt much in the same condition as a woman 
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who has been contented with a husband whom 
she liked very much, until suddenly she has 
come face to face with the possibility of true 
love. In such a case loyalty and affection 
take up arms against an undesirable passion. 

With a strange inconsistency, after persis¬ 
tently snubbing the poor man all the evening, 
Miss Brewson accompanied him downstairs on 
his departure, leaving Miss Smith to scrape 
up the cakecrumbs and remove the cups and 
saucers. She held open the door for him, and 
stood looking out down the moonlit road and 
sniffing the air, which was full of the scent of 
the sea and tasted salt on the lips. A sudden 
and hitherto unknown emotion possessed her, 
and a little of the poetiy of existence momen¬ 
tarily made beautiful a life which had been 
sufficiently prosaic. At the glorifying touch 
of the light of hope the commonplace woman 
grew almost lovely in the moonlight. She 
raised her eyes and found Mr. Burton con¬ 
templating her with undisguised admiration. 
As she looked up he took hold of her hand. 
She made no resistance. The moonlight, the 
night air, the distant song of the sea: these 
were responsible—not herself. So she said 
afterwards. At the moment she did not 
attempt to account for her action, nor for the 
yearning which made any human contact a 
comfort to her. 

“ Miss Brewson,” said Mr. Burton, em¬ 
boldened by her submission, “ why have you 
been so unkind to me?” 

“ I—unkind ! ” she replied, stammering. 
“ I—I did not mean to be ! ” 

“ Then perhaps after all you do care for 
me a little ? ” 

“I—I don’t know!” said Miss Brewson. 
And then she wrenched away her hand. 

“ Don’t talk to me about—about that! ” 

The next minute she was inside the house, 
and the door was shut between them. Her 
cheeks were crimson and her eyes bright, and 
she was trembling. But even as she shut out 
the night the glamour fell from her. 

“ Good gracious ! ” she said, pushing back 
her hair. “ I nearly made a fool of myself, I 
do believe.” And she went back to Miss 
Smith. The latter was getting down the 
Bible, from which they always read a chapter 
together night and morning. 

“That’s a nice man,” she said, as she laid 
the book on the table. 

“As men go,” supplemented Miss Brew¬ 
son. 

“ it conies to that,” said Miss Smith, “ I 
think we are just as happy by ourselves.” 

Miss Brewson did not answer. She was 
wondering if her friend would be able to get 
along without her, supposing- 

Mr. Burton pursued the -advantage he 
believed he had gained. Pie did not diminish 
his attentions to the ladies, but still he did 
not worry Miss Brewson. He thought he 
would give her time. As it happened, this 
was quite the best plan to pursue with regard 
to her. It prevented her losing patience with 
him, and it gave her opportunities to meditate 
on his many admirable qualities. Still, the 
anxiety did not agree with her. She slept 
badly, weighing pros and cons in the dark 
night, and she grew quite thin. Miss Smith 
was the drawback. She felt convinced that 
the latter could not live without her, and that 
if she deserted her the unfaithfulness would 
be reprehensible. Their mutual dependence 
had grown so much a thing of course as to be 
no longer matter for notice, much less for 
comment. Now somehow it was always 
presenting itself to her in the eveiyday details 
of their life, and for the first time she became 
avvoae that Miss Smith needed her more than 
she needed Miss Smith. Still, she believed 
she could be very fond of Burton. He com¬ 
mended himself to her more and more. And 
she knew that before very long she would 
have to give him a definite answer. 
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The two women went to see Miss Gordon 
married. It was an impressive little wedding. 
Miss Smith, who was at heart sentimental, 
shed tears ; Miss Brewson watched with an 
almost feverish intensity. The bride, as she 
had said, was not a young girl, but a woman 
who had long since given up the notion of 
marriage, because she believed she had buried 
her love with the girlish romance of which no 
one knew. Yet here was apparently an after- 
math. She looked very serious, but very 
happy; and she was so sweet and dignified 
that she was much more charming than many 
a younger bride. Miss Brewson thought there 
might be something in marriage after all. 
Miss Gordon had seemed contented enough 
before. She was well off, and she lived for 
others, and she was very popular ; but then— 

“ The love of all 

Is but a small thing to the love of one.” 

“ Did you notice how well that skirt hung ? ” 
enquired Miss Smith as they went home. 
“ That was Paris-cut, I’m sure. Still, the 
bridesmaids’ dresses wasn’t bad. I felt we 
had a right to be proud of them.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Brewson absently. 

“I wonder if you noticed that lady in the 
pew on the right-hand side—the one with 
the bonnet with pansies in it ? There was a 
way the sleeves were put into her dress quite 
lovely to see. There’s a lot in sleeves. I 
meant to point ’em out to you. The fulness 

was all quite high up, and then- But 

p’raps you saw them yourself ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Fancy ! But you saw that bright-green 
dress, I expect. No one could have helped 
seeing it, it was so striking. It might have 
been hideous—but it wasn’t. It was what 
you might call daring. But it suited that fair 
girl. The dark-green passementerie on the 
bodice must have cost a lot of money. It was 
trimmed, and yet it didn’t look too much. 
Did you think so ? ” 

“ 1 scarcely looked at it,” said Miss Brewson. 
“Why, what could you have been thinking 
of, my dear? There wasn’t much in skirts, 
but there was any amount in bodices. Miss 
Gordon did look nice, didn’t she ? Ouite 
young.” 

“I hope she’ll be happy,” said Miss 
Brewson. 

“ Oh, I daresay. There’s something to be 
said for marriage, of course. He looked mighty 
proud of her. I wonder what his first was 
like ? As different as chalk and cheese, I 
expect. Well, fancy Miss Gordon beiiisr a 
Mrs.! ” 

“Perhaps you’ll have me being a Mrs. 
next, Martha,” said Miss Brewson with a 
laugh of a very-inferior quality. 

Miss Smith laughed too/ “If you do,” 
she said lightly, “ I’ll make your wedding- 
dress and my shroud at the same time.” 

“P’raps we can find someone to marry us 
both,” said Miss Brewsoil, with a slight touch 
of weariness in her tones. 

That evening Miss Smith took home herself 
a cloak which had got behindhand. She had 
scarcely left the house when there was a knock 
at the door. It was Sylvia’s evening out, so 
Miss Brewson went to open it herself. The 
visitor was no other than Mr. Burton. “ I 
am alone,” said Miss Brewson, in her most 
uncompromising tones. 

“ Are you, now ? ” answered the gentleman 
cheerfully. “ That is very fortunate.” 

As a matter of fact, he had seen Miss Smith 
go past his shop not ten minutes ago, but he 
did not say so. He smiled blandly to himself 
as lie followed Miss Brewson up to the little 
sitting-room. He had seen this room many 
times before, but his eyes roved round it now 
as if in search of inspiration. He had not 
much time to lose, and he wanted therefore 
to come to the point. We have all heard of 


the beadle who made his proposal from the 
point of view of his profession, and who, after 
inviting the lady of his love to the churchyard, 
pointed with his finger to the graves, and said 
sheepishly, “ My fowk lie there, Mary; wad 
ye like to lie there ? ” Mr. Burton could not 
find aid in his shop, but here amid her work 
he discovered it. On the mantelpiece, under 
a glass shade, was a doll, which had been 
dressed as a bride some four years ago by 
Miss Brewson and Miss Smith. Mr. Burton 
suddenly pointed to the creature, and said in 
a faltering voice, “ Caroline—I’d—I’d like to 
see you alongside of her.” 

Miss Brewson looked in amazement from 
his red face to the puppet. Then she said 
drily, “I’m sorry I can’t oblige you, Mr. 
Burton ; but there wouldn’t be room for both 
of us.” 

“ Caroline,” said the poor suitor, with 
dignity, “you needn’t pretend not to under¬ 
stand me. I mean I’d like to see you dressed 
like that—all in white, and bits of orange- 
blossom about yer hair. I could get you the 
orange-blossom from Covent Garden market,” 
he continued, his professional instincts coining 
to the surface. 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Brewson, who was 
not quite sure whether she wanted to laugh or 
to cry. “If ever I get married—which isn’t 
likely—I’ll remember your kind offer.” 

Burton glanced at her wonderingly. Then 
desperation conquered his nervousness, and lie 
rose from his seat and came close up to her. 
“You know what I mean,” he said. “It’s 
no use putting me off with jokes. There’s 
only one person I’d care to - see you married 
to, and that’s me.” 

“You’re proposin’, I suppose,” said Miss 
Brewson, in a tremulous voice. 

“That’s what it comes to. I want a wife, 
and you’d just suit me.” 

It was not quite the way the gentlemen 
proposed in the literature which was patronised 
by the sempstresses. They said more, and 
their language was more flowery, and con¬ 
siderably more ambiguous ; but then, certainly, 
they were usually in a rank of life considerably 
higher than the fruiterer, which may have 
made a difference. Still, the words in which 
Mr. Burton expressed himself were not felic¬ 
itous. Somehow they jarred on Miss Brewson. 
And yet she did not feel she could repulse 
him. She was sure she was fond of him. 
And the emotions roused by Miss Gordon’s 
wedding had not left her. « I’m not sure that 
I care to get married,” she said hesitatingly. 

“Do you love me, Caroline—that’s the 
point ? ” 

Miss Brewson suddenly burst into tears. 

“ Oh, dear,” she said, “it’s been two of us all 
the time ! And I don’t see how she’d manage. 
And I m not certain that I could manage. 
It wouldn’t be possible that you and me\l 
have as much in common. And I’m ignorant 
where vegetables is concerned. If I got 
married I’d better have started younger.” 

Poor Burton looked bewildered, as well he 
might. But he did not ask for any explana¬ 
tion of her words. After a minute she went 
on, “ There’s such a lot to think about. When 
you’ve grown to fashions it seems waste to 
throw ’em over. And then there isn’t a thing 
which is quite mine or quite hers. The 
machine and all—we paid it off out of our 
savings; and we took these rooms together, 
too. It seems as if I couldn’t do it.” 

“ You mean that you put Miss Smith before 
me ? Is she the difficulty ? ” 

Miss Brewson nodded her head forlornly. 
“It seems so mean,” she said. 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! ” said Burton contemptu¬ 
ously. “ It don’t seem sensible to throw 
away your chances for the sake of another 
woman. Why, she wouldn’t do it for you ! ” 

“ That she would ! ” said Miss Brewson with 
flashing eyes. “You don’t know Martha ! ” 


So 
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“ You aren’t going to refuse me, Caroline ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Brewson, “I am! 
You’ll find someone to suit you better than 
I should, Mr. Burton. I thank you kindly, 
and I wish I could. But I think it’s my 
duty to say ‘ No ! ’” 

Mr. Burton had not expected a refusal. 
Most of the ladies in his neighbourhood and 
out of it had shown themselves far from un¬ 
willing to many him. His pride suffered, how¬ 
ever more than his feelings, and he made his 
adieux with great dignity. 

Miss Brewson shed a few tears. But strong 
in the consciousness of having made a sacrifice 
she was soon herself again, buried her grief in 
her work, and went on her way cheerfully 
enough. To her friend she said nothing of the 
incident which had taken place, and on her 
account she even went so far as to write Mr. 
Burton a little note, expressing a hope that what 
had occurred might not lead him to cease his 

Accordingly, he came as usual, though 
perhaps a shade less frequently. The first 
time both felt some constraint; but it went 
off, and apparently the old relations were re¬ 
sumed. So three months passed away. 

Miss Brewson was too strong-minded to let 
any sentimental thoughts oppress her, and 
apparently her rejection of his offer had con¬ 
siderably cooled Burton’s affection. But what 
happened at the end of three months some¬ 
what surprised the poor woman. 

One morning the post brought a letter to 
Miss Smith. The two ladies shared their 
correspondence as they shared other things, 
for it was presumed that they had no secrets 
from each other. Miss Smith was at the 
moment pouring out the coffee, and ^Miss 
Brewson opened the envelope. “ Why, she 
said, “ it’s from—Mr. Burton ! ” 

“ Good gracious me! What’s he writing 
about ? ” asked Miss Smith. 

Miss Brewson did not answer. She had 
grown very pale. She ran her eye along the 
opening lines, and then she handed the letter 
to her friend. “ I think,” she said, moistening 
her lips— e< I think it’s private, Martha.” 


Miss Smith had put down the coffee-pot. 
She took up the letter with eagerness and 
began to read it. Her hand trembled, and 
Miss Brewson, who was watching her anxiously, 
saw her face flush and then pale. Then she 
said in a queer little voice, “ Caroline, it’s an 
offer.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Brewson calmly. 

“My dear,” said Miss Smith hysterically, 

“ aren’t you surprised ? It’s an offer of mar¬ 
riage. Oh, dear me, whatever shall I do ? ” 

“ If I were you,” said Miss Brewson, whose 
hands were tightly clasped under the table, 
“ I should drink your coffee while it’s hot.” 

“ Oh, Caroline ! ” said poor Miss Smith, the 
tears trickling down her cheeks, “ how can 
you he so calm ? No one ever asked us before. 
And—somehow I wish he hadn’t; and yet 
I’m very glad. What do you think I ought 
to do, Caroline ? It is so kind of him. And 
I don’t want to make him unhappy.” 

- “ You needn’t worry about that” said Miss 
Brewson, with a touch of half-unconscious 
bitterness. Then she looked hard at her friend. 
“Martha,” she said, “I believe you love 
him.” 

“ Oh, Caroline, I never meant to ! I always 
thought I shouldn’t care to marry ; but some¬ 
how I suppose it’s right what you said—that 
it’s different if you like anyone. Do you think 
I might accept him ? ” 

“ Certainly! ” said Miss Brewson very 
gravely. 

“I—I must have a little while to think it 
over,” said Miss Smith; “ it’s all so very un¬ 
expected ! Oh, Caroline, it seems like a 
dream! ” 

Her pretty, rather foolish blue eyes looked 
straight in front of her, and ran over with 
tears. Miss Brewson got up and walked into 
the bedroom, and slammed the door with 
some violence. Her heart was full of bitter¬ 
ness. She had a slight tendency to cynicism, 
and now it threatened to assert itself. She 
thought hard thoughts of Burton, of Martha, 
of human nature generally. She was cruelly 
conscious that her friend in her selfish happi¬ 
ness had never given her one thought, and yet 


but for the sacrifice she had made Miss Smith 
must have been doomed to a loneliness which 
she had never suspected. She stood by the 
window drumming on it with her fingers, and 
gazing drearily out at the winter landscape. 

Suddenly she started. The door had been 
opened quietly, and Miss Smith was standing 
by her side. The latter put her arm round her 
waist. Miss Brewson made no resistance to 
the proffered caress, but she kept her face 
averted, and made no effort to reciprocate. 
She was too honest to simulate an affection 
which at the moment she was far from feeling. 

“Caroline,” said Miss Smith, so sweetly 
that a lump rose in Miss Brewson’s throat ; 
“ Caroline,” said Miss Smith again. 

“ Well,” said Miss Brewson ungraciously. 

“I expect—perhaps—you’ll think me silly. 
I don’t know. But—I think I’d best refuse 
him.” 

Miss Brewson turned sharp round and stared 
at her. “ Why ? ” she asked. 

“ I began to think,” said Miss Smith quietly; 
“and then it struck me that if I took him 
it’d mean giving up you. We’ve been very 
happy. I don’t know that he and I could be 
happier. And we mightn’t get along so well. 
I don’t know his ways. And you and me are 
sort of one. I don’t believe I could get along 
without you. I was so knocked over at first 
I hadn’t the power to take in what it meant. 
But then it flashed upon me how we’d improved 
and ’prenticed and all, and how you’d have 
to get another skirt-hand. I hope I ain’t doin’ 
wrong, Caroline. You know best about these 
things. What’d you do, supposing you were 
me ? ” 

“ I should do the same, Martha,” said Miss 
Brewson, with a little sob. 

She had a feeling she would like to get down 
on her knees and say her prayers. 

“And him!” said Miss Smith, looking 
away. “ It was so kind of him to fall in love 
with me. Do you think he’ll perhaps find 
someone—else ? ” 

“Oh, yes, dear; I think so,” said Miss 
Brewson. 

And he did. Ida Lemon. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Inquisitive Fanny. —The book you ask 
about is The Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas a Kempis. There are cheap 
editions of it. 

Brown Eyes.—W e should like a man who 
was quite steady best of. all; no money 
would compensate for evil habits. 

Aimee and A Mother will both do well 
to consult a doctor. 

Minnie.— We regret that we can do 
nothing to assist you. 1883 is too long 
ago. 

S. W.—March 25th, 1874, was a Wed¬ 
nesday. 

L. E. A. F.—April nth, 1875, was a Sun¬ 
day; June 19th, 1881, was a Sunday. 
Barbette. —1. The terms “province” and 
“provincial” mean portions of any 
empire or state remote from the capital. 
In England the provinces would be the 
counties of England. 

An Officer’s Daughter. — Send 3-our 
story by all means, with the postage to 
pay for its being returned to you if not 
accepted. 

Emily H.— i. A useful maid may or may 
not be a dressmaker; but a sewing-maid 
would have to know how to make and 
alter gowns. From £20 to £30 would 
be the wages.—2. December 22nd, 1871, 
was a Friday. 

Sixteen. —Perhaps the hair-wash made 
up after Dr. Erasmus Wilson’s recipe 
would help you. It can be found ready¬ 
made at nearly all chemists. 

Martha Byam.— Sometimes the papers 
pasted inside stringed instruments, as¬ 
signing their manufacture to celebrated 
makers, are impositions. You should 
submit your violin to an expert in such 
matters. We could not possibly give an 
opinion on the question of its being what 
has been professed for it. 


Flossie. —You had better either speak in the presence 
of your sister, or write to the man, having shown her 
your letter, and give it to him before her. Simply, 
and in few words, say that as he had proposed to 
you, and had been conditionally accepted, you.could 
not continue to meet him until he had communicated 
liis wishes to your parents for their consent. It is 
to be hoped that you have been open with them, 
and that this engagement, although conditional, 
lias not existed during five or six months clan- 
1 destinely. 

A. D. L.—A man can easily ascertain whether a 
woman is partial to him, and might even get a 
mutual friend to ascertain how she feels towards 
him, before applying to her parents for their per¬ 
mission to pay his addresses to her. . But the most 
honourable course is to make your wishes and your 
means for keeping a wife known to her parents 
before proposing to her, and before her affections 
have been w’on, perhaps only to meet with dis¬ 
appointment. We are supposing that the girl is 
still under her parents’roof and protection. 

Birdie. —The famous Lady Hamilton and her husband 
are both long since dead. She was originally a 

E arlourmaid, and her portrait, taken by Gains- 
orougli, brought her into notice. 

A. M. J.—1. Friction and exercise are required to get 
the circulation right. Read the articles by “ Medi- 
cus.”—2. July 23rd, 1875, was a Friday. 

Burleigh. —1. February 12th, 1875, was a Friday.— 
2. Kathleen means the same as Catherine—“ pure.” 
It is the Irish form of the name. The correct 
r spelling is “ Katharine.” 

Bonnie Prince Charlie.— Write again in five years’ 
time. 

An Unhappy and Anxious One.—W e think your 
trouble is not want of memory, but a vacant mind. 
Memory is another word for attention with some 
people. Begin by trying to think of things to think 
about, so to say, and do not allow your thoughts 
to stray and wander. Memory will improve if 
exercised. 

A Kiddy might in odd minutes knit of Aloa yarn 
crossovers and comforters for poor children. Also 
little petticoats. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DOROTHY TELLS A STORY. 


fT was astonishing how 
much the chat with 
this rough and unpol¬ 
ished, but thoroughly 
good-hearted old 
woman, had done to 
restore Dorothy to her 
former self, and raise 
her spirits. She no longer 
felt that sense of absolute 
forlorn loneliness which had 
so oppressed her as she sat 
on the wind-swept deck, and 
watched the mischievous por¬ 
poises gambolling about the 
foamy wake of the steamer, and 
drank in the beauty of the sunlit 
stretch of calm and only slightly- 
• billowed ocean: she felt once more the 
delight and enjoyment of sheer living. 
Thus, when Lord Beechcroft strolled up 
to her chair, she was able to receive him 
with something of her old childish gaiety 
and sense of comradeship, and to turn 
into laughing ridicule her account of the 
unpleasant episode with Mr. Lawton. 
Lord Beechcroft at first was intensely 
indignant at the insult, as he termed it, 
to which he had indirectly helped to sub¬ 
ject her; but the merry humour with 
which she described the old man’s vulgar 
pomposity, and the apparent absence of 
any feeling of chagrin on her part, went 
far to disarm the young man’s rising 
resentment. This was a consummation 
she had expressly aimed at, for she 
shrank from being in any way the cause 
of Lord Beechcroft’s quarrelling with his 
travelling companions. She even went 
down to dinner without that shrinking 
feeling which she had always up till then 
experienced, and for the first time since 
she had been on board enjoyed that 
meal exceedingly. She felt, if not un¬ 
conscious, at all events unrecking, of the 
disapproving looks which some of the 
elderly women at the table cast at her 
and at her unassuming costume of g^, 
and instead of keeping her eyes stead¬ 
fastly bent on her plate, as had been her 
former wont, she allowed herself to be 
drawn into conversation by her neigh¬ 
bour, an elderly man with stooped 
shoulders, who peered at her not un¬ 
kindly through a pair of glasses. 

He turned out to be a professor of 
geology, who was on his way to investi¬ 
gate -some peculiarities in the geology 
of the Rocky Mountains. His conversa¬ 
tion was not very interesting, for it dealt 
with weird references to “strata,” and 
“gneiss,” and “ schist,” and other re¬ 
markable things. But Dorothy had the 
art not only of appearing, but of actually 
being, interested in the hobby of another; 
and so she drew him on by degrees, 
until at length a warning sniff or two 
from the other side of the table, and the 
solemn expression of one of the elderly 
dowagers near by, led her to surmise 
that even this innocent act of charity 
on her part was being added to her sins 
of commission, and that she was being 
accused of desperate flirtation with 
“the Professor, poor man!” So she 
gently brought the worthy scientist to 


a conclusion by becoming vaguer and 
vaguer in her replies, not a little to that 
individual’s mortification; for he had 
jumped eagerly at the conclusion that 
the symphony in grey on his right was a 
kindred spirit, and had already mapped 
out in his mind a comprehensive con¬ 
versational scheme which should serve 
him for the remainder of the voyage. 
Now all these plans were marred by the 
evident stupidity of his fair neighbour, 
and with a sigh at feminine illusiveness 
he turned for consolation to his roast 
duck, and spoke no more. 

After dinner, Dorothy sought once 
more the pleasant coolness of the upper 
deck, and amused herself by watching 
the somewhat boisterous-play of the half 
dozen children who were on board, and 
who were indulging in a riotous game of 
hide-and-seek about the deck. She was 
fond of children, and as a rule they were 
fond of her, so that it was not surprising 
that when the excitement of chasing- 
each other about, and running hair¬ 
breadth risks of falling into the sea or 
breaking their arms and legs, had begun 
to pall, some of them, attracted by the 
sympathetic smile of the onlooker, should 
have gathered around the chair, and 
made advances towards her friendship, 
which, after the fashion of healthy girls 
and boys, were by no means timid. 

“ My mamma said you weren’t nice,” 
said one young person, whose golden 
curls were tossed into a perfect tangle 
with her exertions; “ but I think you 
are. I’m going to tell her so too, and 
ask her if she won’t ask you to come 
and sit at our table.” 

“That’s very kind of you, my dear; 
but little girls should leave such matters 
to their mammas.” 

“ I think it is an awful shame,” said 
a sturdy lad in knickerbockers. “ Aunt 
Rosa says horrid things about you, and 
I think you’re awfully jolly. Can you 
tell stories ? ” 

“Yes, I think I can. Would you like 
to hear one ? ” 

“Oh, please, do! Please tell us a 
story!” came in shrieking chorus of 
delight from the bevy of youngsters. 

“Then you must be very quiet, and 
must not interrupt me more than you 
can help while I am telling it to thee.” 

“ Oh, no, of course we won’t! ” came 
in ready chorus from the majority of the 
children, who would have promised any¬ 
thing on the spur of the moment under 
the stimulus of the promised story. One 
small urchin in a sailor suit, however, 
more sceptical than his fellows, said, 
“ There won’t be any hard words in it, 
will there ? ’ ’ 

“ No,” said Dorothy smiling; “ there 
shall be no words too hard for you to 
understand.” 

“ ’Cos I always ask what the hard 
words mean, and nurse doesn’t generally 
know, and that makes it stupid. There 
-won’t be a bad boy and a good boy in it, 
will there ? ” he went on gravely. 

“What a funny question!” said 
Dorothy. “ Why don’t you want a 
good boy and a bad boy in the story ? ” 

“ ’Cos the bad boy most always dies, 
an’ I always like him better than the 
good boy, and then of course that’s 
stupid too.” 


“ Well, I don’t think there’ll be a very 
bad boy in the story; but if there is, why, 
he’ll be in the story, thee sees, and I 
can’t take him out, can I ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t take him out?' persisted 
the small philosopher; “but I don’t 
want him to die. The good boy ought 
to take his turn sometimes, / think.” 

“Well, now, thee is beginning to 
interrupt at the very beginning, and if 
I have to answer so many questions I 
shall not have time to tell any story at 
all.” At which disheartening prospect 
there was a general chorus of indignant 
protests from the rest of her auditors, 
and the caviller was reduced to an 
enforced silence by his elder brother, 
who threatened him with a choice variety 
of condign punishments if he uttered 
another syllable. 

“I am going to tell you,” said 
Dorothy, when this satisfactory state of 
affairs was arrived at, “a story of a boy 
I once knew. He was a schoolboy when 
what I am going to tell you happened ; 
but he used to spend his holidays in the 
country with his uncle and his aunt, who 
were the only near relatives he had in 
the world.” 

“ Where was his mother ? ” asked the 
sceptical one. 

“ She was dead, my dear,” said 
Dorothy softly. 

“Well, where was his father?” per¬ 
sisted the urchin; but before Dorothy 
could answer the question the sceptic 
burst into a loud howl resultant on a 
vigorous pinch from his elder brother. 

“If I have any more interruptions,” 
said Dorothy, mustering all her dignity, 
“I cannot finish my story. It’s very 
near your bedtime now.” This hint was 
all-sufficient, and a period of absolute 
silence intervened as Dorothy continued : 
“ Well, this boy was passionately fond of 
horses and of riding. When he was 
quite a little fellow nothing in the world 
gave him so much pleasure as for his 
uncle’s old groom, Tim, to put him on 
the back of one of the big fat coach 
horses which drew the vicar’s old- 
fashioned carriage—for his uncle was a 
clergyman ; and then he paraded about 
the stable-yard holding on to the mane 
with his two chubby hands. You can 
imagine, then, when he grew bigger, 
and his uncle made him a present of a 
shaggy little Shetland pony, that there 
was none of his possessions of which he 
was so proud and fond as of this. He 
and Rob—for that was the pony’s name 
—were known for miles around by all the 
country people and villagers, and every 
day they used to make long excursions 
together. Sometimes, indeed, Rob used 
to carry double weight, for there was a 
little girl in the village to whom this boy 
was very kind, and with whom he used 
to play ; and because she was fond of 
riding too, and was not rich enough to 
own a pony of her own, the boy used to 
deny himself half his own pleasure in 
order to afford gratification to his play¬ 
mate. 

“ One day he was returning from a 
long lonely ride when he met the girl, and 
from her face he could see that some¬ 
thing had happened to sadden her. To 
his questions the girl answered that she 
was indeed unhappy, for a poor family in 
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the village, in whom she took a great 
interest, were in sad trouble. The father, 
who was only an ordinary farm labourer, 
had been laid up for six months with a 
broken leg, and as he had met with the 
injury while suffering from the effects 
of a drinking bout, his employer had 
refused to do more towards helping him 
than paying him a few weeks’ wages. 
Poor Job Harding, indeed, found out to 
his cost what it was to have a bad 
reputation, for even the kind old vicar 
had made up his mind that it was useless 
to assist a man who as soon as he got 
well would probably begin wasting his 
wages in the public-house, as had been 
his way in the past. Everyone, indeed, 
thought it would be better if the home 
were broken up, and the children, of 
whom there were five or six, put into 
some institution. But Job’s wife took a 
different view of the case, as wives will, 
and was perfectly certain that during 
lvs long confinement Job had repented 
of his evil past, and that if he could only 
get a fresh start everything would go well. 
The little girl of whom I have spoken 
was the only person in the village who 
agreed with Mrs. Job, and when the boy 
met her she had just come from the 
tumble-down old cottage—which, how¬ 
ever, was kept clean and bright as could 
be by Mrs. Job—and had been listening 
to all the poor woman’s troubles. 

“It seemed a sad case to her. Job, 
who was now on his feet again, had been 
offered a job at good wages ; but during 
his illness the rent had fallen into arrears, 
and they had received notice to quit their 
little home. They owed money in the 
village too, and unless they had some 
fifteen pounds within a week, the home 
would be taken from them, and they 
would have to leave the village where 
the man’s only hope of work lay. The 
little girl had been to see the vicar, but 
for the first time in her life he had been 
cross to her, and had refused to help the 
Hardings, as she had asked him. To do 
the good man justice,” said Dorothy, 
“ I think he was only cross because he 
hated to refuse help to anyone ; but in 
this case he thought he was doing his 
duty better in refusing assistance than 
in granting it. So the girl told the boy 
all about it, and in his good-natured way 
he tried to comfort her. But all was to 
no purpose. Unless the Hardings had 
the fifteen pounds wanted so badly, she 
was convinced she would never be happy 
again. The boy turned out his pockets, 
and she brought her little store of savings; 
but between them both they could only 
make as many shillings as she needed 
pounds. 


“ ‘ Never mind ! ’ said the boy at last, 
trying to comfort her. ‘ Don’t cry—it’s 
not your fault! Fifteen pounds is an 
awful lot of money. I don’t believe my 
uncle gave much more for Bob here ! ’ 
And then, as the girl still kept on crying, 
he added, ‘ I say—I’ve an idea! You 
go home and say nothing to anybody, 
and to-morrow I’ll tell you all about it ’ 
—and off he trotted on Bob. 

Next day the girl got up early, and 
waited all the morning expecting the 
boy to call for her as he was wont to do, 
the more especially as he had promised 
to tell her about his grand idea for re¬ 
lieving the Hardings. But he did not 
come ; and when she met the groom in 
the village, and asked him where his 
young master was, Jim grinned as he 
touched his cap, and answered, ‘ Sure/y, 
miss, ’e’s away to that there fair they be 
holdin’ at Beeston.’ And then she felt 
sad, for she thought, ‘ He’s gone off on 
his own pleasure, and forgotten all about 
these poor people.’ But later on she 
was sorry for her hasty judgment, for 
that evening a knock came to the door 
of the little house where she lived, and 
when she ran to open it, she saw the boy 
standing there, hot and tired-looking and 
dusty, and he said simply, ‘ Here it is ! 
I’m sorry I’m so late, but you’ll find it 
all there! ’—and then he ran away 
before she could question him further ; 
but in her hand he had left a purse, in 
which she found fifteen golden sove¬ 
reigns. She knew whom they were for, 
and early next morning she was at the 
Hardings, and made them the happiest 
people in the village by giving them the 
money, and telling them who had sent it 
to them. 

“ But when she met the boy that day 
he was not riding his pony as usual, but 
was walking, and whistling as he walked, 
as if to keep his spirits up. After thank¬ 
ing him for bringing her the money— 
which of course she thought he had per¬ 
suaded his uncle to send—she said, ‘ But 
where’s Bob ? Aren’t you going to ride 
him to-day ? ’ ‘No,’ said he ; ‘I shall 

never ride Bob again ’—and he looked 
rather glum. ‘ Bias anything happened 
to him ? ’ asked the girl. ‘ I hope not,’ 
was the answer; * for I sold him at 

Beeston Fair yesterday to a man who 
promised he’d be kind to him, as we’ve 
always been. And I think he meant it.’ 
And then the girl understood it all. In 
order to do a kindness to people who 
were so wretched that they were forsaken 
by everyone, this boy had parted with the 
possession he prized beyond everything 
in the world. And when she thought of 
how little she had given up, and how 


much the boy had, she felt that she had 
never read in any stoiy-book of any 
nobler action. And though that was 
many years ago, and both boy and girl 
are grown up, and are playmates no 
longer, she thinks so still”—and Dorothy 
stopped. 

“ And what became of Job ? ” asked 
the sceptical one. “ Did he ever break 
his leg again, and take too much to 
drink ? ” 

“No, my dear; I am glad to say he 
turned into a sober, hard-working man, 
and it was all due to the self-denial of 
the boy who sold his pony.” 

And then, as some of her auditors had 
fallen asleep, somewhat disappointed at 
having had a true story instead of one 
about fairies and giants and dwarfs, 
Dorothy packed them all off to bed. 

The echo of the last pair of little 
clattering feet had hardly died away, 
and she was leaning back in her chair, 
her thoughts running on old times and 
old faces, when a deep voice sounded 
behind her. 

“ You forgot to add, that if it had not 
been for the little girl old Job would 
not have reformed as he did.” 

“ Thee startles me, Lord Beechcroft,” 
said Dorothy, as what she had taken to 
be a mass of rugs and wrappers on a 
near-by bench rose and resolved itself 
into that young man’s well-knit figure. 
“ Did thee hear my little story ? ” 

“Yes, Miss Dorothy, I heard it, and 
it brought all the old days back to me. 
Do you know I have a confession to 
make—I deserve no credit at all for 
doing as I did.” 

“Nay, thee sold poor little Bob, 
and it was none the less a sacrifice 
for those who had no friends even if 
the vicar did buy Bob back for you 
next day.” 

“Yes; but, you see, I didn’t do it for 
old Job’s sake. I didn’t care twopence 
for him, and thought, as everyone else 
but you did—that he was an old villain, 
of whom the parish would have been 
very well quit.” 

“Then why did thee do it, Lord 
Beechcroft ? ” 

‘ ‘ Because I thought it would please a 
little Quaker girl, of whose good opinion 
I thought everything in those days. And 
I don’t think I’ve altered in that respect, 
whatever I may have done in others,” 
added the young man, in such a tone 
that Dorothy, thinking discretion the 
better part of valour, quickly gained her 
feet, and with a hasty good-night, de¬ 
scended the companion-way to her state¬ 
room. 

(To be continued.) 
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PART I. 

It came about in this way. We had lived for 
nine years in the highlands of Surrey. The 
fresh breezes, solitary heaths, sandy lanes, and 
extensive lir-woods of that lovely region suited 
us, and we felt as if we should like to stay 
there for ever. But how uncertain everything 
is ! We are settled and contented to-day, and 
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by to-morrow morning everything is turned 
topsy-turvy. 

One day, on returning from a visit to Scot¬ 
land, we found a letter lying for us from our 
landlord, to the effect that he had received 
an advantageous offer for the purchase of the 
house we occupied, and that the person mak¬ 
ing the offer wanted the place with a view to 


residence. “I have made up my mind to 
sell,” he added, “ but as you have been good 
tenants, I should be willing to let you have the 
house and garden for the sum named ”—it was 
^550—“ rather than have it go to a stranger, ol 
whom I know, and for whom I care, nothing.” 

It was very good of him to say this, but that 
did not alter the fact that the price appeared 
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to us far beyond wliat the place was worth. 
AVe wrote in answer that our pockets were not 
well enough lined for us to buy at a fancy figure, 
and that, with as good a grace as possible, 
we should accept the inevitable, and remove. 

This done, like the fox who discovered that 
the grapes beyond his reach were sour, we 
every day consoled ourselves by finding out 
faults in our little dwelling. It was an ugly 
cottage; it was a cold cottage. Did not 
thirty-five buckets of snow come through the 
roof the previous winter ? Did not the well 
nearly run dry ? AVas it not three miles by 
field-paths, and four by driving-road, from the 
railway station ? Did it not take twenty 
minutes’ walking to reach the home of our 
nearest friends ? Did not the delivery of every 
telegram cost eighteenpence ? And was it 
not deplorable that our Times was always 
twenty-four hours old, and that the post came 
to us only once a day ? 

But even though these reflections brought 
some comfort, it was far from a pleasant 
prospect. Life, as Dickens used to say, is 
made up of partings, but it grieved us to think 
of separating from the simple-hearted and 
kindly cottage neighbours, who had done so 
much to make our residence agreeable. The 
scenery, beautiful though it was, could be 
matched and even improved upon, but in 
changing, what were our fortunes to be as 
regards human nature ? 

Our chief trouble was with reference to our 
library. Partly for the sake of our work, and 
partly because we both loved to buy books 
without giving a reason for it, we had gathered 
together a library of about six thousand 
volumes. Now as an anchor to keep people 
firmly fixed in one spot, there is nothing like 
a library. But for our six thousand—our only 
family—who knows but that we might long 
ago have been like two valued friends, with 
names not unknown to readers of the Girl’s 
Own Paper, who have been married sixteen 
years, and changed their place of residence 
nineteen times. 

Our collection represented considerable bulk 
and weight, and we gave a shudder when we 
thought of the time that must be spent in 
packing, and of the expense we were likely to 
be at before our book-cases were set up in a 
new home. 

Another trouble was one from which we 
might have saved ourselves by the exercise of 
a little forethought. It was in connection 
with our garden. AVe had made it the 
prettiest garden in the neighbourhood; so 
pretty, indeed, that people came from far to 
look at it, and sixpence a head for a peep over 
the hedge would have been about as profitable 
as the possession of a small gold-mine. 

Our outlay had been considerable. The 
garden was little over a quarter of an acre in 
size, but latterly we had been spending on it at 
the rate of about ^40 a year. AVe had laid 
down a lawn, made a strawberry bed, started 
growing asparagus, planted fruit-trees, orna¬ 
mental trees, and a fine assortment of roses, 
and filled the flower-borders with interesting 
plants of all descriptions. It was a feast of 
colour in summer-time, and a joy and an 
occupation all the year round. 

This would have been very well had we been 
owners, and not merely occupiers under a 
yearly tenancy. To improve other people’s 
ground on the scale on which we had been 
working, was conduct worthy of two green¬ 
horns, and whenever now we feel anything 
approaching the conceit of common-sense, we 
are restored to humility by remembrance of 
this affair of the garden. 

The place we had made so beautiful had to 
be abandoned, and a great deal of money 
wasted so far as its doing us any good was 
concerned. It is true we had an agreement 
with our landlord to the effect that every¬ 
thing we planted or erected in the garden 
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belonged to us, and we were to have the right 
to remove it; but even with this agreement 
there were a hundred outlays which had to be 
reckoned as sheer loss. For this reason, and 
speaking from experience, we advise all who 
are tempted to make fine gardens on ground 
not their own, to keep their money in their 
pockets, unless they can get a lease of suffi¬ 
cient length to enable them themselves to 
profit by all their improvements. 

AVe clung for a little to the hope that the 
would-be purchaser would back out of his 
bargain; but that hope was extinguished on 
the receipt of a formal notice to quit. “ I 
hereby give you notice to quit and deliver up 
to me, or to whom I may appoint, quiet and 
peaceable possession of the house and garden 
which you now hold or occupy as tenants,” 
—and so on. 

This settled it. 

By good fortune, under the conditions of 
our tenancy we had thirteen months in which 
to look about us. It was now May, and we 
need not remove till the Midsummer term of 
the following year. But thirteen months, we 
knew, would soon slip by, so the very day that 
the notice was received we took our first 
active steps in the direction of discovering new 
quarters. 

AVe had previously spent many an exciting 
hour in poring over the map of England, and 
discussing the respective merits of Bath, Clif¬ 
ton, Lynton, Bournemouth, Leamington, 
Barmouth, Llangollen, Lyndhurst, AVinder- 
mere, and many other attractive resorts. 
What places had we not talked about, and 
what castles had we not built in the air! The 
nature of our occupations enabled us to live 
pretty well anywhere so long as the postman 
could knock daily at our door, so we had a 
wider field for choice than falls to the lot of 
most people. 

There was just one condition we laid down 
as indispensable in connection with our future 
house—it must be healthy. It might, and 
very likely would, have many weak points; 
but about its healthiness there must not be 
the shadow of a suspicion. AVe both wanted to 
live long in this funny world, and to run no 
risk of having our happiness and usefulness 
ruined by insanitary conditions which we need 
not come under unless we pleased. 

Our experience of rented houses had made 
us desirous to try the experiment of ownership, 
but that would depend on what came in our 
way. Ownership, we felt, would set our 
minds at rest as to where was to be spent all 
the rest of our days, and besides, it would be a 
distinct rise in the world. One of us exhibited 
much keenness on the subject. 

“I tell you what,” she said; “ we must 
have a house of our own.” 

“ And have it we shall,” said the other; 

“ for you always have your way.” 

AVe advertised in at least half a dozen local 
journals “ Wanted, to rent or purchase, a 
cottage with garden, healthily situated in the 

neighbourhood of-” such and such a place. 

AVe subscribed to provincial newspapers; we 
took in two or three monthly registers of 
places to sell and let; we wrote to our friends; 
we let it be very generally known that we 
were on the look-out. 

For three months nothing came of it. AVe 
had many answers to our advertisements, 
entered into correspondence with not a few 
advertisers, and went to and fro, and sometimes 
for long distances, to see places which in 
description were tempting, but of which the 
inspection only ended in grumbling and 
disappointment. AVe met with no house that 
we cared to rent, and no house either that was 
worth our while to buy. 

Then it struck us that we might get out of 
the difficulty by purchasing a piece of land and 
building a cottage to suit ourselves. A friend 
told us that he knew of what was just the 


thing—nine and a half acres in the wilds of 
Hampshire. 

AVe went to see it, and it took our fancy; 
looking back now, it is clear we were influenced 
by sentiment and not at all by common-sense. 
It was miles away from everywhere; remote 
from railway station, post-office, church, and 
shops ; not even a cottage near. Finding it 
was a feat. From the railway station of 
Smallfield, on a branch line off the direct 
railway from London to Portsmouth, you 
walked nearly two miles northward on the 
hard road till you got to the AVoolpack Inn, 
then you turned down to the left by the side 
of the school and entered a lane which led to 
a stile. Getting over the stile, you crossed, 
first a meadow, and then a field of mangels, 
and at the end of the second field there was a 
coppice, through which you passed, and then 
you found yourself on a common. The path 
over the common led to a sand-pit; and at 
the sand-pit you turned sharp to the right and 
descended a little hill. At the foot of the 
hill was a stream, and to the left of the road, 
and bounded on the east by the stream, were 
the nine and a half acres. 

To have lived there would have been 
equivalent to being buried alive ; but that was 
a thought that only came to us months after¬ 
wards. At the moment we were charmed 
with the retirement of the situation, the air of 
peace, the feeling of freedom. 

The ground was uncultivated, covered with 
heath, ferns, and furze bushes. It would 
have proved a white elephant. AVe fell in 
love with the little stream, and had visions of 
fish-ponds and fountains. AVe planned mak¬ 
ing a wilderness garden, saw our way to the 
erection of a fine summer-house, and con¬ 
gratulated ourselves that now we should have 
room enough for keeping poultry. The price 
asked was ^13 an acre—a good deal for the 
money. 

A word, almost a breath, would have 
committed us to the lifelong inconveniences 
of this outlandish spot. But whilst we think 
we are ordering our lives, our lives are really 
being ordered for us. 

One morning towards the close of August, 
whilst we were talking it over for the twentieth 
time to buy or not to buy, the post came. 
Amongst our papers was the Western Star of 
the previous day ; and on looking over the list 
of places to be sold or let we came on this 
advertisement: — “ Tideswell. —Michaelmas. 
—Detached cottage, large garden ; would suit 
pensioner; about 270 yards from spring, 300 
from stream-water. Apply Postmaster, Tides¬ 
well.” 

This arrested our attention for a special 
reason. 

Ten years before, when on a walking tour in 
the AVest of England, we two had passed 
through Tideswell on a bright spring morning 
when the birds were singing gaily and the apple- 
trees were all in bloom. It was before we took 
the cottage we were now in, and we were 
making enquiry as we went along whether 
there were any cottages anywhere to be had. 

AVe met an old man, well over eighty, at 
the east end of the village, just where the 
road turns off to the famous watering-place of 
Falconbridge, and in the course of a chat with 
him we asked about cottages, and whether 
many strangers came to Tideswell to reside ? 

“ Not many,” he said, “ for people have not 
discovered Tideswell yet; but if ever you come 
here to live you will never go away, you will 
like it so much.” 

These words had remained fixed in our 
memories, and we had often repeated them to 
our friends. 

Here, then, was an advertisement relating to 
this very place, and the thought jumped into 
both our heads at once—AVhat if the old man 
should prove to be a true prophet ? 

AVe wrote to the postmaster asking for 
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particulars, and saying that we were not 
pensioners, but as we were annuitants we 
might hold ourselves to be of a kindred race. 
Three mornings after we had a reply from 
him, which by its straightforwardness con¬ 
trasted favourably with the enthusiastic 
trumpet-blowing of many of the proprietors 
and agents we had encountered up to this time. 

He said the place advertised was a small 
thatched and whitewashed cottage, with two 
rooms downstairs, two upstairs, and a small 
scullery behind. “It stands,” he added, 
“high up on a hill overlooking the village, 
and is within live minutes’ walk of railway 
station, post-office, church, and chapel. The 
garden is over half an acre ; the soil is shallow, 
and things ran the risk of being burned up in 
a hot summer. But for early crops it is very 
well suited. The last tenant but one grew 
early vegetables for the market and made 
money at it. Unfortunately the garden is 
just now in a bad state, for the present tenant 
has let it run all to weeds. The view from 
house and garden is very fine over both sea 
and land. You could sit in the garden enjoying 
the fresh air and watching the ships crossing 
the bar on their way up the river to Ashburn 
and Sunningdale. The weakest point about 
the place is, that there is no water supply. 
Water must be fetched from the public well 
at the foot of the hill. The rent is £7 10s., 
taxes paid by the landlord.” 

We thought there was something in this. 
The cottage, however, was much too small, 
and we wrote and told the postmaster so. 
“But,” we said, “perhaps you might be 
\\\\Ymg Wi\& an addition, and let it to us 
on a lease long enough to remunerate you for 
your outlay. Or you might be willing to sell 
the place to us tQ pull about for ourselves.” 

The answer came to this that he was willing 
to sell. It was freehold, and he would take 
^150. This price was in harmony with the 
state of our finances. If we became owners, 
we did not wish to spend more than £600 at 
the outside. Now, ^150 for the cottage and 
the garden would leave ^450 for building 
operations. We did not expect to get any¬ 
thing very grand for that sum, but we thought 
it might at least secure a comfortable dwelling 
suited to our simple tastes. 

It was tempting weather for an outing, and 
we decided to go and have a look at the place. 
If it did not suit us, we should at any rate 
revive our recollection of a beautiful corner of 
this beautiful world. 

We are not going to tell the line of railway 
we took, as if we were to speak of the attrac¬ 
tions of Tideswell in the terms they deserve 
there would be such an influx of strangers that 
the village would soon glow to be a town, and 
be spoiled for ever. We do not say that we 
shall not divulge the secret one of these days. 
We may, but in the meantime we promise 
nothing. 

The journey—it was in the first week of 
September—passed without any rememberable 
incident till we reached Thistlewood, a station 
about twenty miles from Tideswell. Here a 
young man entered the carriage, accompanied 
by a girl of about nineteen years of age. 
He had a robust, sunburnt look, was full of 
energy' and character, and earned himself as if 
he were on good terms with everyone. She 
was tall and slim, with delicate features, a 
singularly quiet manner, and the sweetest 
expression that we, with all our experience, 
had ever before seen on a youthful face. 

We fell to talking with the young man. 
His companion never said anything. The 
first commonplaces led to our growing com¬ 
municative. 

“We are going on to Tideswell.” 

“ I have lived there for many years,” said he. 

“What sort of people are the Tideswell 
folk—nice people ? ” 

“ Very, if you take them the right way.” 


“ And if you don’t ? ” 

“ Then you had better look out. But if 
you are friendly to them, they will certainly 
meet you more than half way in kindness.” 

We asked if there were many large land- 
owners in the neighbourhood, hoping the 
answer would be in the negative; for we knew 
what it was to live in a district where every¬ 
thing was in the grasp of two or three wealthy 
proprietors. 

It was as we wished. “No,” he said, 
“ there are no large owners, but a host of 
small ones. There are in the place about as 
many owners as occupiers. This makes us 
very independent. We have no ‘ baron, or 
squire, or knight of the shire,’ to lord it 
over us, and are all little kings on our own 
accounts.” 

So, thought we to ourselves, if we settle at 
Tideswell we shall become royal highnesses 
just like the rest. 

The train drew up at the station; the 
porters called out “ Tideswell! ” the young 
man gave a glance to his companion, and said, 
“Well, Annie, here’s the end of our outing.” 

We both noticed it, and after we had bade 
them good evening, one of us turned to the 
other and said, “ The heart’s letter is read in 
the eyes.” The two somehow interested us, 
but we little dreamed that their lives were to 
be woven into our schemes, as afterwards 
happened, to the pleasure and advantage of 
us all. 

We arrived at Tideswell at five o’clock in 
the evening, half afraid that we had come on 
a wild-goose chase, and half hoping that here 
we were to settle down and live the rest of our 
days with at least as much happiness as we 
had enjoyed in the past. For headquarters 
we chose the Golden Lion, an old coaching 
inn in the main street, with a hanging sign in 
which the royal beast was shown with a tail a 
good part of a mile long. It laid claim to 
being one of the oldest inns in England, and 
outside, with its windows resting on brackets 
of grotesque figures, it looked ancient enough. 
The interior, however, had been completely 
modernised. 

Opposite the inn was the chief public well 
—there were several public wells—a weather¬ 
beaten structure, surmounted by a well-worn 
stone figure of a comfortable saint sitting 
astride a beer-barrel, and with the legend, 
“ St. Hugh is kind to strangers.” It was a 
comforting piece of information for new arrivals 
like us. 

Immediately our evening meal was over we 
started to have a look at the little property. 
We came on a man breaking stones by the 
wayside, and asked him if he knew the where¬ 
abouts of a cottage and garden belonging to 
the postmaster. 

“ Away over yonder,” said he, pointing to 
the opposite hill. “ Do you see that garden 
all weeds ?—that’s the garden. And the 
cottage at the lower end of the garden ?— 
that’s the cottage.” 

They were placed high above everything, 
and were full in view from every point of the 
straggling village. The cottage was a home¬ 
like little house, but the garden, even with the 
softening effect of distance, looked a scene of 
desolation. Chickweed, groundsel, buttercups, 
and couch-grass we could see were running 
riot there. “ One year’s seeding, seven years’ 
weeding,” says the proverb; and whoever 
bought the place would need a considerable 
stock of patience and perseverance to bring it 
into good order. 

“The garden looks rather neglected,” said 
we to the stone-breaking man. 

“Well, you see, it’s just this,” said he: 
“ The present tenant was a seafaring man, and 
knows nothing about gardening.” 

Feeling fatigued with our long journey, we 
remained satisfied for £hat night with a distant 
view; but next morning we called on the 
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postmaster, and went with him on a visit of 
inspection. 

It proved to be precisely as he had described 
it. The thatched cottage was eighty years old, 
but had been recently put in repair. For a 
country cottage at a low yearly rental it was 
well enough. 

We have hardly patience to speak of the 
garden with its innumerable weeds, regarding 
which the tenant was not even apologetic. I-Ie 
seemed to take them as a matter of course. 
An interesting feature of the garden was what 
had been an old quarry, well sheltered from 
the wind, and all overgrown with ivy. A 
dozen ideas came into our heads as to what 
could be done with it; it looked as if it had 
been made for picturesque effect. 

As to the view from the little estate, who¬ 
ever had eyes could see that it was wonderfully 
fine. The view from Richmond Hill is per¬ 
haps as good : so is that from the Mons Meg 
Battery at Edinburgh Castle ; but most people 
of taste will be found to prefer the prospect 
from this Tideswell garden. 

For variety and extent it was extraordinary. 
We looked to the right, over a range of sand¬ 
hills about two miles away, to the blue sea, 
across which the wind came fresh from 
America; then our eye followed a long line of 
rocky coast, terminating in a lighthouse. There 
were hills in the distance leading up to a wild 
moorland. We saw several villages, and two 
or three coast towns. At our feet were fertile 
fields, and beyond the fields a broad river run¬ 
ning through the valley from left to right. 

Below, to the right, lay the village of Tides¬ 
well, with its orchards and the little trout 
stream ; the old-fashioned church at one end, 
and the railway station at the other. The 
sounds of the village came up to us subdued, 
and not distracting. The children playing, the 
trains going up and down the valley, the dogs 
barking, the thrashing machine at work; all 
these were heard, but their noise was softened 
till it ceased to be troublesome, and only in a 
companionable way suggested the presence of 
life and industry. 

Almost a single look round decided the 
question which had brought us there. “ This 
will do,” we said one to the other. It 
was like the famous William Cobbett, who 
said, when he first saw her who afterwards 
became his wife, “ That’s the girl for me ! ” 
In the same confident strain we now spoke 
about that little house and garden. 

Having made up our minds, we returned to 
the Golden Lion, and, sitting in the inn par¬ 
lour, we offered the postmaster £120 for the 
property. He stuck to his price of ^150. 
Then we proposed to halve the difference, and 
give ^135. He agreed to that, and we parted 
from him with the understanding that the 
matter was to be at once put into legal hands 
to arrange a formal conveyance, and so com¬ 
plete the transaction. 

We spent the rest of the day in rambling 
about the neighbourhood, and about sunset 
climbed the hill, on the slope of which stood 
what was now our little property. 

We stayed on the hill till evening closed in. 
Leaning over a gate that opened on a sloping 
meadow, we watched the distant lighthouse 
throwing its beams over the sea. Behind us 
the wind made music in the trees, and from 
the sands came the music of the rising tide. 
The moon rose on the other side of the valley, 
and lit up the river till it looked like a long 
line of silver. 

Then we went down to the Golden Lion, 
pleased with our purchase, and thinking what 
joy it would be to live day after day face to face 
with one of the fairest scenes in the country. 

“Now,” said one of us, with tears of happi¬ 
ness in her eyes, “ I think that old man spoke 
the truth. We are going to like this place so 
much we shall never want to go away.” 

(To be continued .) 
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PART ir. 

the princess SOPHIA.— Continued. 

rincess So¬ 
phia’s elder 
b r o t h e r , 
Charles 
Louis, to 
whom the 



H Palatinate 
|hacl been 


given backj 
was thirteen 
years her 
senior, a n d 
was, as she 
said, more 
like a father 
than a brother 
to her. On 
his marriage to a Princess of Hesse Cassel, 
he invited his youngest sister to pay him 
and his Princess a visit—an imitation which, 
in those non-travelling times, meant a pro¬ 
longed sojourn of the guest with her enter¬ 
tainers. Sophia was nothing loth; change 
and variety are attractions in themselves at 
her age. She was glad to escape from the 
cabals and intrigues of the Hague; while the 
Queen her mother was persuaded that the 
transference of residence and guardianship 
was not necessarily a barrier to the match 
with the Prince of Wales. Sophia, whose 
every inclination for England and the English 
was to be encouraged at this date, was allowed 
to take with her a young English girl, named 
Carey, to whom the Princess had taken a 
great fancy, together with the girl’s recently- 
married sister and her brother-in-law. They 
were escorted by Lord Craven; and as the 
journey from the Hague to Heidelberg was a 
considerable undertaking for an inexperienced 
traveller who had never gone from home 
before, except for a day or two’s sail in a 
canal-boat, a pinnace was borrowed, in which 
the little party went up the Rhine, with more 
state and much less expense and fatigue than 
would have been incurred had the journey 
been made by land. 

On entering each principality belonging to 
her brother’s neighbours, the reigning Duke 
or Prince hailed the distinguished traveller, 
and carried off her and her companions to the 
different Residences, where the guests spent a 
night or a day, and were treated with all the 
splendour and hospitality which could be 
got up at a moment’s notice. Not a word 
does Princess Sophia say of the charmingly 
picturesque sceneiy, which must have been a 
revelation to her after the lowlands of Hol¬ 
land. There was little love of primitive Na¬ 
ture in that generation, and no pretence at 
the admiration which did not arise spon¬ 
taneously. But the traveller has piquant 
notices, very much to the point, of the homely 
magnificence of the castles she entered, where 
the tapestries were fine, but the less said of the 
chairs and beds the better; while the life of 
royalty, viewed behind the scenes, displayed a 
decidedly seamy side. 

Even on beautiful Heidelberg, which had 
been her father and mother’s, and was now 
her brother’s capital, the wandering Princess 
makes no further remark than that the castle 
was partly ruinous—a result of the Thirty 
Years’ War—so that the Elector Palatine and 
the Electress were living in a house in the 
town, called the Commissariat Plouse. 

Princess Sophia continued on excellent 
terms with her brother, but she could feel 
little regard for her sister-in-law, a strange 
young woman, full of airs and affectations, 
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with a moody temper. She made not the 
slightest disguise of the circumstance that she 
had married the Elector Palatine—who in the 
beginning was enslaved by her beauty—against 
her will, while her heart was given to a Prince 
of Wurtemburg. Her tastes were card-play¬ 
ing, and especially hunting, and for neither of 
these pursuits had Sophia much inclination. 
The family life was not improved by the 
arrival of another of the Queen of Bohemia’s 
daughters, Princess Elizabeth, the femme 
incomprise, who made common cause with the 
other misunderstood woman the Electress, 
and formed a party against Princess Sophia 
and the Elector Palatine. Sophia did not 
think her elder sister had gained in wisdom 
as she had gained in years. At the same 
time, in retrospect, she allows honestly that 
she ought to have taken her sister’s advice, 
and yielded to her authority. There is no 
corroboration of what follows in the Princess’s 
autobiography, but from information derived 
from another source it appears that she had an 
official position in her brother’s household as 
governess to his children. Doubtless it was 
as State governess, and the appointment, 
apart from its salary, was little more than 
nominal; but the commencement of the connec¬ 
tion between the aunt and her niece Charlotte 
Elizabeth, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, was 
thus laid, though it had a more solid super¬ 
structure when the little girl joined her kins¬ 
woman, after her marriage, in Hanover, and 
was carefully brought up by her there till she 
had reached the age of twelve years. 

It is easy to guess how the unhappy menage 
at Heidelberg must have sharpened Princess 
Sophia’s anxiety to attain for herself the only 
provision possible for her—an independent 
establishment by marriage. In those plain- 
speaking days, ladies, even not royal, made no 
secret of the strong obligation which rested 
upon them to fulfil their destiny in this respect. 
They must marry in order to retain their posi¬ 
tion, or even, in extreme cases, to preserve for 
themselves the bare necessaries of life. Accord¬ 
ingly, matrimonial prospects were discussed 
by the ladies and their relatives with the 
greatest openness and sang froid. Years were 
passing for Princess Sophia. In 1652 she 
suffered from the common scourge, small-pox, 
which in her opinion impaired her good looks. 
Domestic affairs at Heidelberg did not improve. 
Indeed, the Elector Charles Louis now openly 
announced his intention of divorcing the Prin¬ 
cess of Hesse Cassel on the ground of her 
contumacious temper, and of marrying, after 
the manner of Henry VIII. of England, one 
of her maids of honour, Mademoiselle von 
Hagen. The wretched Electress saw too late 
the result of her folly. The Elector’s pas¬ 
sionate love, which his sister Sophia had pre¬ 
dicted was too violent to last, had changed to 
a rooted aversion, and nothing the Electress 
could do would propitiate him or turn him 
from his intention. 

There was no lack of suitors for Princess 
Sophia’s hand ; but it became more and more 
an urgent duty to make a wise selection from 
them. Her future husband had already crossed 
her path more than once. She had known 
Ernest Augustus of Brunswick when he was 
in Holland as a lad. He appeared again at 
Heidelberg on his way home from the gaieties 
of Venice, with which he and his brother Duke 
George were entranced. He figures in Thacke¬ 
ray’s essays as one of the “jovial Brunswick 
princes ” who had succeeded their pious fathers, 
the supporters of Luther. Sophia says com¬ 
placently he was much admired, but as a 
younger son he was out of the question in the 


light of a paHi for a penniless Princess who, 
at the same time, never lost sight of her 
illustrious descent, and what was due to it. 
However, the young couple played the guitar 
together, which served the gentleman as an 
opportunity for the display of what the lady, 
moved to enthusiasm, calls “his exquisite 
hands.” As she also records that he excelled 
in dancing, no doubt the pair were partners at 
the Court balls. After his departure he began 
a correspondence in reference to guitar music, 
which Sophia states she stopped, lest it should 
be misinterpreted. 

A likely suitor turned up in the person of a 
widowed Prince Adolf, brother to the King 
of Sweden. The Princess notes that he had 
a fine figure, and then qualifies the word of 
approval by one of those telling quizzical 
touches which occur often in her animated 
narrative. He had a long chin, “like a shoe¬ 
horn ” (who does not see the chin ?). A 
more serious objection than that of the long 
chin came to her ears in the rumour that he 
had beaten his first wife; therefore the Prin¬ 
cess would have nothing to say to him, and 
without doubt was con finned in her disin¬ 
clination by the conviction that her sister- 
in-law—not yet set aside—was his vehement 
champion in order to get rid of Princess 
Sophia. 

Duke George William of Brunswick, the 
elder brother of Ernest Augustus, was the 
next applicant for the Princess’s hand. Though 
he appreciated her personal and mental quali¬ 
ties, he was but a lukewarm lover. He had 
at that date an utter distaste to marriage. 
He was still more a man of pleasure and of 
the world than his younger brother had shown 
himself. Duke George was only consenting 
to marry because of the pressure put upon 
him on this point by his subjects. He had 
come to Heidelberg, in company with his 
favourite brother Ernest Augustus, on the 
road to their beloved Venice. George went 
so far as to ask Princess .Sophia’s hand in 
marriage—-a proposal to which she imme¬ 
diately said “Yes,” as she frankly announces; 
for she considered him decidedly preferable as 
a suitor to Prince Adolf of Sweden. The 
fact that Duke George was a jovial Prince did 
not assume alarming proportions in eyes too 
early enlightened, and not over-fastidious. 
The marriage-contract was drawn up and 
signed, with the single proviso that it was to 
be kept secret for a time. Sophia does not 
hint at the slightest exception on Ernest 
Augustus’s part, save on the grounds that he 
disliked the idea of his elder brother’s mar¬ 
riage, lest it should impair the close friendship 
which had existed between the two. 

The deed done, the bridegroom-elect, in¬ 
stead of deciding to tarry at Pleidelberg and 
cultivate the society of his promised bride, as 
she possibly expected, went on with Ernest 
Augustus to Italy, there to eat, drink, and be 
merry; while Princess Sophia remained with 
her brother, experiencing the awkwardness of 
an unacknowledged engagement. It left her 
to be pestered by the advances of the per¬ 
sistent Prince Adolf, who arrived with a sister, 
the Margravine of Baden, to help him to 
plead his cause. As for the Elector Palatine, 
lie had to temporise in the matter, in order to 
escape the danger of provoking the hostility 
of the King of Sweden, who might be sen¬ 
sitive with regard to the injury to his kins¬ 
man’s feelings. 

A third wooer, who wooed by proxy—the 
proxy being a Roman Catholic priest, fired with 
the hope of converting Sophia to the Roman 
Catholic Church—was the Prince of Parma. 
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In the interval Duke George, plunged in 
dissipation in Venice, was more and more 
unwilling to fulfil his pledge. He hit upon 
the plan of getting his easy-minded, compliant 
hrother Ernest to be his substitute. There 
were four Brunswick brothers — Christian, 
George William, John Frederic, and Ernest 
Augustus—among whom their father’s posses¬ 
sions had been divided at his death. Christian 
and John Frederic (who went over to the 
Roman Catholic Church) were then without 
heirs. Duke George undertook to surrender the 
chief of his revenues to Ernest Augustus and 
bound himself not to marry, so that if Prin¬ 
cess Sophia would consent to accept Ernest in 
the room of George, she would be the first 
lady in Hanover, the mother of its future 
'Dukes if God gave her children, “ the mother 
to the family and the country.” 

With regard to this extraordinary sugges¬ 
tion, her brother, the Elector Palatine, wrote 
to the Princess that, for his part, he preferred 
Duke Ernest, as more amiable and sensible 
than Duke George—an opinion in which 
she agreed ; while she volunteered the scathing 
remark: on her own account, that “ a good 
establishment was all she cared for, and that 
if this was secured by the younger brother 
the change was a matter of indifference.” 
This cool speech of the Princess’s has been 
often used in evidence of her lack of proper 
feeling and common delicacy, but before con¬ 
demning her many things must be thought 
of. She was, as she owns, piqued by Duke 
George’s desertion. Her very language be¬ 
trays that she was smarting keenly under the 
mortification, so as to be prompted to employ 
the most scornful, careless words which came 
to her lips. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to re¬ 
member the exceedingly mercenary light in 
which the marriages, not of royal personages 
alone, but even of squires’ daughters, were 
viewed in the seventeenth century. Lady 
Vernev, in her delightful chronicle of the 
family history of the Verneys, has pointed out 
the truth, that while faithful, attached wives 
and devoted mothers were to be found as 
readily then as now, there was actually hardly 
a vestige of proof that love between young 
men and maidens existed as an inducement to 
marriage. Men and women married—often 
in very early youth—at the instigation of 


relatives and friends, to better the worldly 
position of bridegrooms and brides, to establish 
themselves creditably in life, and not to gratify 
personal affection. The letters of the Verney 
girls amply bear out the conclusion. They 
clamour to have their matrimonial chances, 
and weigh the income and expectations of the 
gentlemen suggested to them as husbands— 
frequently on the slightest acquaintance—with 
all the acumen of the most worldly of matrons. 
Lady Verney quotes another example of this 
unblushing regard of the means to the end 
which the candidates were not ashamed to 
proclaim. A young lady writes to a suitor, 
who has given her the liberty to enquire into his 
worldly estate, that she can hear of no estate, 
and that without one she will not enter on the 
question. There is no pretence at less mate¬ 
rial sentiment, no blinking of the main point 
at issue. 

Princess Sophia was not a rare example of 
mercenariness, and it must be admitted that 
she was in considerable straits. She was 
twenty-seven years of age ; she would soon be 
jxxssee. Her position in her brother’s family 
was getting more and more untenable in the 
light of his proposed divorce of the Electress 
and marriage with her maid of honour. There 
seems to have been no question of Sophia’s 
return to her mother’s care, while a princess 
of those days could not dig, and to beg she 
was ashamed. The only apparent solution of 
the difficulty was that she should marry Ernest 
Augustus, or another prince, perhaps less 
to her mind. She accepted the situation 
composedly, as was her nature—a little sar¬ 
donically, if you will—and having accepted it, 
she determined to make the best of it, and to 
do her duty according to her light in all its 
relations. 

In Duke George’s thankfulness at his escape 
from matrimony, he was willing to save the 
Elector Palatine all the expense and trouble of 
the wedding, which the Duke would have 
had celebrated with state and splendour in 
Hanover. But Charles Louis exhibited some 
dignity in declining to accept the proposal. 
Pie said that Duke Ernest might come pri¬ 
vately to Heidelberg if he would, but Princess 
Sophia should be married there. So it was 
settled. In the September of 1658 Ernest 
Augustus arrived at Heidelberg with a small 
retinue. In recording the event, the Princess 


announces cheerfully, “I, being resolved to 
love him, was delighted to find how amiable ” 
(in the French sense, pleasing) “he was.” 

On her marriage-day the bride was dressed, 
German fashion, in white silver brocade. Her 
flowing hair was surmounted by “a large 
crown of family diamonds.” The little lady’s 
train was of enormous length, and was borne 
by four maids of honour. She was escorted to 
church by her brothers, the Elector and Prince 
Edward. Duke Ernest was supported by 
the little Electoral Prince and the Due de 
Deux-Ponts. Twenty-four gentlemen marched 
in front, bearing lighted torches, decked 
with ribbons of the bride and bridegroom’s 
colours—blue and white for the Princess, red 
and yellow for the Duke. Cannon fired 
salutes while the procession wended its way. 
After the ceremony the bridal couple stoo'd 
opposite each other while a canopy was held 
over their heads during the singing of the 
“ Te Deum.” The company returned to the 
royal apartments, where Sophia formally re¬ 
nounced her claim to the Palatinate. 

When supper was served at an oval table, 
Duke Ernest and his Duchess sat at the 
centre, with the Elector on their right and 
his young son on their left. Beyond them 
sat the Princesses, the small Charlotte Eliza¬ 
beth (Madame d’Orleans), and the Duchesse 
de Deux-Ponts. After supper there was 
dancing, the Princes bearing lighted torches 
and dancing before and behind the bride. 

In the course of a few days Ernest Augustus 
returned to Hanover by post to prepare for 
his wife’s reception. “ He went just as he 
came,” she writes; and then she adds, with 
proud satisfaction, “ except that his feelings 
towards me had undergone a total and unex¬ 
pected change.” From these words one is 
led to suppose that Duke Ernest, though he 
had politely relieved his brother from an op¬ 
pressive obligation, was equally unwilling to 
marry; and that instead of regarding the 
Princess with partiality, he had been latterly 
prejudiced ajgainst her. A key to the altera¬ 
tion in his feelings may be found in her suc¬ 
ceeding declaration that her affection for him 
far exceeded her former esteem, and that she 
now felt for him “all that tine love could 
inspire.” In this happy mood we must take 
leave of Princess Sophia for the present. 

(To he continued.) 
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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING AND SPEAKING: MISUSE OF WORDS. 


The word “ expect ” is often used in a wrong 
sense; for instance, in answer to the question, 
“Do you think she can have arrived ? ” “I 
expect not,” would probably be given as an 
answer; or “I expect most of you have 
already;” “I expect she has come by this 
time.” “ To expect ” means to look" forward 
to an event—to wait for a person or thing. 
It refers only to the attitude of waiting and 
anticipation, and cannot correctly be used in 
reference to an event supposed to have taken 
place already. “Fancy,” “suppose,” or 
“imagine,” would be correct. 

Another error, so common in conversation as 
to be almost overlooked, is the phrase, “To 
go out for a walk,” as if it were some thing or 
some person to be fetched and brought back. 
This phrase should not be committed to paper; 
it should be supplied by, “ To walk through the 
town,” or “ I went to walk through the town.” 

The use of “very” before “pleased” has 
been lately discussed. It is allowed that 
“ very pleased ” grates on the ear, and it has 
been decided that “very ” should not be used 
with any past participle of a verb, nor, as a 
rule, with a qualifying adjective. “Very” is 
an incomplete adverb, requiring, generally, 
another adverb to complete its meaning. 


Although it has been shown over and over 
again that “ different ” should be followed by 
“from,” “different to” finds its way into 
essays, and even into print. 

“Lunch” is sometimes used instead of 
“luncheon.” “Luncheon” is the noun; 
“ to lunch,” the verb. “ I was glad to have 
some lunch,” would be incorrect. “ I was glad 
to have some luncheon,” would be right. “ I 
will lunch with you,” would also be correct. 

“No” is often used instead of “not.” 
Such sentences as these are not uncommon : 
“Whether she go or no ; ” “Whether or no the 
details prove interesting.” Give the sentences 
in full, without the ellipsis, and the mistakes 
will be clear. “ Whether she go or do not 
go ; ” “ Whether the details prove interesting 
or not interesting.” No one would say or write, 
“ or do no go,” “ or no interesting.” When 
an ellipsis occurs, the word used should be the 
same as would be used but for the ellipsis. 

When nouns are separated by “or,” the 
verb, instead of being in the singular, is used 
in the plural; and this mistake occasionally 
finds its way into writing; for instance, “ Mary 
or her friend have been here.” It should be 
“has,” singular, as the verb refers to one 
person only. 


The want of agreement between the pro¬ 
nouns in a sentence is a common error both in 
speaking and writing. For instance, “ No one 
can be a good nurse unless they can enter into 
the feelings of the person they are nursing.” 
“One” and “nurse” are in the singular 
number, and the pronouns referring to them 
must be in the singular number also : “ Unless 
‘ she ’ can enter into the feelings of the person 
whom 1 she ’ is nursing.” 

When speaking or writing rapidly, many 
people fail to make verbs and pronouns agree 
throughout the sentence; also, to make the 
subordinate clauses agree with the principal 
one. Such mistakes as these sometimes occur: 
“A servant’s duties are many and varied, and 
it seems most surprising that they complain of 
monotony, and that the round of domestic 
life fails to satisfy them.” “They” and 
“them” must be “she” and “her,” unless 
the noun be put in the plural: “ The duties of 
domestic servants.” “ If anyone have not yet 
been to the Royal Academy, they should lose 
no time in doing so.” “Anyone,” singular, 
requires the pronoun of reference to be in the 
singular also—“ he or she should; ” or the 
sentence should be reconstructed : “ Those 
who have not yet been,” etc. E. H. IT. 
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MY 

A LOVER’S ANSWERS. 


By IDA LEMON. 

“Is she fair?” 

I cannot tell 

If connoisseurs her form and face would praise, 

Or dub her “belle.” 

But she has made life beautiful for me. 

Her smile brings sunshine when the days are dark; 
I hold her hand, and lo ! the roughest ways 
Seem easy, while the sweetness of her voice, 

As glad as that of any thrilling lark, 

Bids all the world rejoice. 


“Is she wise?” 

I answer, yes, 

Though what you mean by “wisdom” for your part 
I can but guess. 

But of my wisdom, that which most I prize, 

And which to lose would be my chief regret, 

Is just what she has taught me, mind and heart. 

All other knowledge, precious though it be, 

I may in time grow out of, or forget— 

That's for eternity. 


“ Is she good ? ” 

She would say, no— 

She has done nought that epithet to win. 
That may be so. 

But yet, she has made goodness understood. 
For when I think of her, I would remove 
From out my past the slightest taint of sin, 
And when I follow where her feet have trod, 
I find it easy to believe in love, 

And innocence, and God. 



MY FATHER’S WARD. 

By LA PETITE, Author of “ My Two Old Maids,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

It may seem very nice, to those who have not 
tried it, to be one of a large family, but I 
confess it has its drawbacks. I suppose I 
ought to begin by introducing everyone in 
due and proper form, but really there , are so 
many of us I must beg to be excused. Besides, 
I want to tell you about Candace, and not 
about ourselves; for we are a most uninter¬ 
esting household, remarkable only for one 
thing, and that is, numbers; which sounds 
rather Irish, but you know what I mean. 

Fancy !—we are fourteen (not counting father 
and mother and the servants), of all sorts and 
sizes, and as even I become a little mixed 
when I get beyond the twins, 1 think it will 
be better for me to introduce only the four 
eldest. 

To begin with, we live in a big, rambling 
old house at Blackheath, which is not a bit too 
large for us, with a roomy garden and a field 
behind it; and although sometimes I sigh for 
a little peace and quiet, I should not really 
like to miss one even of the noisy voices, and 
admit that children keep the house bright and 
cheerful. I am the eldest girl, so a good deal 
of work and responsibility fall to my share ; 
but it is enough reward to hear mother’s 
gentle “ My helpful Molly,” and to know I 
have gained for her half an hour’s sorely 
needed rest, although at the expense of my 
own pleasure. 

Naturally, in a large family with a limited 
income there is a good deal of management 
necessary to make both ends meet, and my 
superfluous desires have to be sternly repressed ; 


which discipline is an excellent thing for me, 
as indeed it is for everyone. Father is “ some¬ 
thing in the City,” and Wilfred, who is 
twenty-five, works with him. Then / come, 
aged twenty-three, not very clever, nor yet 
very pretty, but just an ordinary domesticated 
English girl; after whom I must introduce 
you to Janet, aged twenty-one, and my right 
hand ; while Robert, my special favourite, is 
nineteen, a medical student, handsome, lazy, 
and a torment. The other ten children, from 
seventeen to three years old, consist of five 
girls and five boys, who are the alternate 
plagues and delights of my life. 

This seems to have carried me a long way 
from Candace ; but it will help to explain our 
looks of dismay when father one evening, 
laying down the black-edged letter he v^as 
reading, remarked to mother, “ Candace 
Gordon’s other guardian, Mrs. Betton, has 
died suddenly at Penzance, Mary. You know 
it w r as settled the girl was to live with her till 
she w r as tw r enty-one, and in case of Mrs. 
Betton’s death before that event, ’she w r as to 
live with me as her second guardian; so of 
course she must come here at once. This 
letter is from the lawyer, to ask when I can 
receive her.” 

Poor overworked mother sighed a little as 
she thought of the already crowded house, but 
otherwise made no remonstrance; and I 
groaned inwardly as I wondered wiiat sort of 
girl she w r as, and whether she would take 
kindly to our noisy busy ways; for I had a 
presentiment she would share my room, which 
indeed proved true. 


We all knew” that father had been made 
guardian to the orphan daughter of an old 
schoolfellow', but as her other guardian, a rich 
old lady, had taken her to live in Penzance, 
we had never seen his w’ard, and beyond a 
laugh at her queer name, had never thought 
about her. 

Now r of course w r e were full of curiosity, and 
father (who believed in trusting us) explained 
that enclosed with the lawyer’s letter w r as one 
from this same old lady, begging him on no 
account to allow Candace to go abroad, as 
there w r as reason to think that her uncle, Mr. 
James Gordon, who had always been a sad 
scapegrace, and lived on the Continent, w’as 
very anxious to assume authority over her, 
wdrich would be in every w r ay undesirable, and 
impossible wdiile she was under her guardian’s 
roof. She added that the girl w r as delicate, 
and required care and kindness, but w'as 
tractable and obedient, of a very affectionate 
disposition, and easily pleased. 

Father observed that w r e must do our best 
to make her happy, and, turning to me, 
remarked, “ I shall put her in your charge, 
Molly, you being the eldest girl, and I know 
you will not disappoint me or neglect your 
trust.” 

I promised to do all I could, mentally 
determining to prevent the children worrying 
her; but one thing I could not help, w'hich 
w r as their calling her “ Queen of the Ethiops,” 
and “ Candy,” though indeed these seemed 
very natural titles to give her, and the latter 
became general after a time. 

It happened unfortunately that I w r as aw r ay 
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the day she came; but the fact was I had an 
invitation to stay a week with some friends, 
and as I rarely had a treat, and worked very 
hard, mother saw no reason why I should 
deprive myself of this pleasure. 

I came home the day after her arrival, and 
well remember my first glimpse of her. It was 
a snowy December night, and bitterly cold, but 
at the sound of wheels the hall-door flew open, 
and two girlish figures ran out on to the steps. 
First came Janet, my special chum, followed 
by another girl, who was evidently the new¬ 
comer. Impulsive Janet seized my two hands 
in hers, and after rapturously kissing me, 
held them while she poured out all the news, 
till I laughingly said, “ Let me get a word in 
edgeways, dear; and you are keeping Miss 
Gordon out in the cold all this time.” 

Janet blushed at her own thoughtlessness, 
and released me, whereupon I turned to our 
guest, who, with a merry laugh, exclaimed, 
“But you must call me Candy, please—they 
all do. Otherwise I shall have to call you 
Miss Chardwell, and I would so much rather 
say Molly, if I may.” 

Flow pretty she was, I thought, as I stooped 
to kiss her. Such sweet eyes and charming 
manners did she possess that no wonder she 
had taken the family by storm, as I soon 
found was the case. Everyone’s verdict was 
favourable, and I saw no reason to alter it. 


From the first she and I were great friends, 
although we were all fond of her, for she tried 
so amiably to fit herself to our ways, helping 
mother in the house, doing all she could for 
me and Janet, playing with the children, and, 
in fact, finding her niche, and filling it 
admirably. 

The only one among us with whom she did 
not get on was Robert; and it really was all 
his fault, for he presumed on the fact of her 
being a few months younger than himself. 
She had not a good temper, though it was 
kept so well under control that we scarcely 
knew it; but she could not bear anything like 
teasing, and her eyes would flash and her 
cheeks burn at the least approach to it. 

Of course in a large family like ours there 
was always a good deal to put up with in this 
respect; but I did my best to shield Candy 
from it, knowing her weak point, and was 
pretty successful on the whole, except with 
Robert. Being so good-looking, people rather 
spoilt him, and he was so audacious as to be 
quite beyond my control; but I hoped his 
innate chivalry and politeness would lead him 
to desist when he saw it was unpleasant, 
which, I grieve to say, it did not. 

Candy bore it fairly well on the whole, 
generally leaving the room when she could 
stand it no longer, but not always in time to 
prevent a passage-at-arms. Next time they 


met it had usually blown over, for she was 
neither sulky nor vindictive. 

She did most things well, but excelled 
above all in drawing, and at her own request 
went to London once a week to attend a class, 
having private means of her own which 
enabled her to do this. She was very inde¬ 
pendent, for she used to go up with father and 
Wilfred in the morning, do any shopping she 
might have on hand, take her lesson, lunch at 
an ABC, and come down in time for tea. 

Sometimes she varied this by going to her 
old governess, Miss Brown, who lived at 
Kensington, and then coming back with my 
father and brother; sometimes Janet or I 
would go with her, and we would all spend 
the afternoon at a picture-gallery or concert ; 
but oftener she would go alone. 

Flitherto we had seen no special sign of the 
delicacy which had been hinted at, though she 
was rather subject to headache. She was 
obliged to avoid all excitement; but as we 
never went in for dissipation, and found all 
our pleasures and occupations at our own 
fireside, she missed nothing, and being a 
quiet contented girl herself, frequently said she 
preferred a regular calm life. As an inmate 
of our house, therefore, she was a decided 
acquisition, and we soon ceased to look on 
her as an outsider. 

(To be continued .) 


OUR FRIENDS THE SERVANTS. 

By EMMA BREAVER. 


CHAPTER I. 



R.VICE is, and 
has ever been, 
the condition 
of more than 
one-half of 
the inhabit¬ 
ants of the 
globe, and so 
many inte¬ 
rests and af¬ 
fections are 
bound up 
with it, that 
it surely must 
be worth 
while to look 
into it, if it 
were only to 
try and under- 
stand why 
so many 
opinions of 
adverse char- 
a c t e r are 
formed con¬ 
cerning it, 
and why so 
many preju¬ 
dices hedge 
it about. 

Servants 
and masters ! 
Mistresses 
and maids ! 

Two short sentences, but 
extremely important ones, and 
upon the good understanding of them rests 
nearly all that makes life happy, useful, 
prosperous, and comfortable. There is no 
separating the interests of servants and masters, 
mistresses and maids. The two classes are 
not only necessary the one to the other, but 
the one could have no existence but for 
the other, and it is certain they arc more 


intimately connected than either friends or 
acquaintances. 

Those whose office it is to serve are 
members of our home-life, our friends often, 
our helpers in time of sorrow, and the com¬ 
panions of our children, and this has been the 
condition of things from earliest days to the 
present time. 

AVhy is it, then, we are all frightened to 
write on a subject so full of interest, and of 
such near concern ? 

Perhaps it is that everyone has his or her 
definite opinion about domestic service, formed 
by personal experience, and therefore whatever 
line of argument a writer takes, it attacks 
someone’s prejudices, but rarely, if ever, re¬ 
moves them. 

It is certain that around no subject are 
there so many pitfalls where a writer may lose 
his or her popularity as around that of our 
friends the servants , and therefore it is that so 
few commit their opinions to writing. 

It would be possible for me to get out of the 
difficulty by dealing only with servants as they 
were in olden times; but this is not what is 
expected of me by the Editor, who is eminently 
practical, and infinitely sympathetic with the 
women and girls of to-day, be they mistresses 
or servants; and although he has not said it in 
so many words, I know that he expects me to 
bring out in bold relief the question of domestic 
servants as they are to-day, “nothing extenu¬ 
ating, nor setting down aught in malice.” 

This ought to be veiy easy; but it is not, 
and for the reason that very few of us are 
outsiders, but belong either to the class who 
serve or are served, and our power of observa¬ 
tion is confined to our own special case or sur¬ 
roundings. 

We are too interested to see the question in 
all its bearings. We do not use the same 
coloured spectacles two days together, and we 
go through life, in consequence, quite ignorant 
of the way to turn our daily crosses into bless¬ 
ings, and this applies equally to servants and 
mistresses. 


Domestic service differs in some respects 
from all other occupations. For example, if a 
girl selects dressmaking, millinery, upholstery, 
teaching, type-writing, music, singing, or tele¬ 
graphy, she prepares with all diligence to fit 
herself for it: she does not hesitate to sacrifice 
time, money, or even the veiy necessaries of 
life, in order to be a success, and earn a com¬ 
petency in the work she has selected. But in 
the case of domestic service—which is, perhaps, 
the most important of all employments—ninety 
out of every hundred who seek it as a means 
of living never dream of making any prepara¬ 
tion or sacrifice whatever for it, but grow into 
the work, as it were, as well as they can. 

It is this lack of knowledge and experience 
that makes young servants’ lives so very hard 
at first, and sends even a good mistress into a 
condition of despair. They come into the 
family life with every desire to please, but 
without the very rudimentary knowledge 
required. Poor girls! and poor mistresses 
too! They are a constant trial the one to the 
other. 

Looking into a very poor Scotch cottage 
one day, we asked the old woman after her 
girls, and she told us with pride that one had 
gone as housemaid in the gentleman’s house 
over the hill. It was her first place, and on 
asking where she had learned her duties, she 
was quite hurt, and said sharply, “Where 
should she learn but here at home, to be 
sure ?” 

I am bound to say that “here at home” 
was a brick-floor room which served as kitchen 
and bedroom not only for the human beings 
but for poultry as well. What education was 
this for the situation she had taken, and what 
wonder if she failed to give satisfaction ? 

Even as I write I am listening to the story 
of a girl Avho went as general servant to a 
young married couple a few weeks ago, with 
nothing on earth to guide her in her duties 
save the reiterated injunction of the mother, 
“ My gal, be honest and obedient, and don’t 
tell no lies.” The young husband was veiy 
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particular as to the way his coffee was made, 
and on the first morning the wife went into 
the kitchen, saying to the girl, “ I will make 
the coffee this morning, and if you will watch 
me carefully this once you will find it quite 
easy to make in the future.” 

The girl did so, and noted that her mistress 
broke an egg, smelt it, and threw it away; she 
did the same with a second, but after breaking 
and smelling the third, she used it to clear the 
coffee. No word of explanation was given as 
to why the two eggs were thrown away, and 
she evidently concluded it was part of the 
process. For a fortnight the coffee went up 
quite satisfactorily; but the day following it 
was so filthy that no one could drink it. The 
mistress, hurrying to the kitchen, told the girl 
to make some fresh while she in her turn 
watched. To her amazement she saw’ the 
servant break two eggs, smell them, throw 
them away, and with the third clear the coffee 
exactly as she herself had done on the first 
morning. Of course on this particular day the 
third egg had been specially bad. The 
mistress was very angry, and dismissed her. 
I was very sorry, for though she may have 
been stupid, I do think with patience and 
kindness she could have been educated into a 
good and faithful servant. What should we 
think of a dressmaker who demanded of a 
young apprentice that she should undertake 
to make a beautiful silk dress ? Yet such a 
proceeding would not be at all more un¬ 
reasonable than to expect an untrained girl to 
perform the duties of a cook or housemaid in a 
gentleman’s family. 

The very best education for domestic 
service is to start in life under a good house¬ 
keeper or upper servant, who does not mind 
the trouble of teaching, and who will be 
patient and kind with the girl, ■whose very de¬ 
sire to please makes her nervous and clumsy. 

The great mass of servants, however, are not 


in the houses of the rich, and it may be that a 
girl’s first place is as general servant in a small 
household; and well for her if the mistress is 
veiy particular about the work, as well as kind, 
and capable of teaching. Such good chances 
as these, however, only happen to the few, and 
girls thus fortunate almost always turn out well. 

There are good conscientious upper servants, 
and kind, yet strict, mistresses, -who believe in 
the good effects of kindness and patience ; and 
between such and the poor servant-girl a bond 
of attachment is formed, far outweighing all 
pecuniary consideration. 

The career of a maid-servant is almost 
■wholly decided by the start, or first launch, as 
it were, into the new life. Very many of our 
London servants are from pure, happy homes 
in the country; they come to London full of 
hope, and brave resolves to be good, industri¬ 
ous, and faithful; but they know nothing of 
the great city, its people, its habits, its temp¬ 
tations, and its vices. For all these reasons 
mistresses think themselves fortunate in secur¬ 
ing them as servants. And so they are, and 
probably all would turn out well if the mis¬ 
tresses would only think, of the increased re¬ 
sponsibilities entailed upon them by receiving 
into their homes girls so thoroughly ignorant 
and innocent of the world’s ways. 

Such girls as these stand in the greatest 
need of a tender friend and watchful superin¬ 
tendent combined; and unless a mistress is 
prepared to act in this double capacity, she 
makes a mistake in taking a girl into her 
service who knows no one in London. 

Another peculiarity of domestic service is, 
that the supply of really good and efficient 
workers falls far short of the demand, while 
in every trade and profession the opposite 
obtains, and the supply literally gluts the 
market. 

This is the more remarkable because 
domestic service is thoroughly respectable, 


very comfortable, exceptionally well paid, and 
infinitely superior to the wretched life of the 
ordinary shop-girl or machinist: the wages 
are higher even than those earned by the 
teacher or the type-writer, and yet there is a 
large, unsatisfied demand for good servants. 
The majority of girls stick to the overcrowded 
and poorly-paid industries rather than enter a 
comfortable, respectable, and exceptionally 
well-paid service. There must be various 
reasons for this. What are they ? 

As far as I can ascertain from the large 
number of women and girls whom I have 
questioned, there are three. The first, which 
affects all classes of servants alike, is the loss 
of liberty, the second, which applies more 
especially to general servants, who as a rule 
are members of poor, large families, is the utter 
loneliness of their position; they eat alone, 
live alone, sleep alone, and are cut off from 
the rough sympathy of their own people, with 
no one to speak to; it is very dull, and any 
other life or means of livelihood seems prefer¬ 
able to being an only servant in a house. 

The third reason is a very important one, 
although hitherto it has escaped notice. It is, 
I think, a good and sufficient reason why so 
many good girls and women choose the ill-paid 
employments rather than domestic service, and 
one which calls forth our admiration and 
respect. It is, that they have sick parents, or 
little sisters and brothers, wholly dependent on 
them, and for whom it is necessaiy to have a 
home, however poor, if they are to be saved 
from the workhouse. I could not have known 
this had I not visited a great deal among these 
poor people and their wretched homes. 

Were these self-denying, self-sacrificing 
women and girls added to the ranks of 
domestic service, it would do much to add to 
the character and high standard of our friends 
the sen'ants. 

[To be continued.) 
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ARTISTIC LIFE OF LOUISA PYNE. 


By RUTH LAMB. 


CHAPTER II. 

GIRLHOOD. 

Under the careful training of Sir George 
Smart the young singer’s voice gained rapidly 
in compass, strength, and quality. The com¬ 
pass was indeed remarkable, embracing three 
octaves. Her F in alt. was usually her highest 
note; but when the voice had reached full 
maturity she was able to touch the A above 
this five times during the song, “ Queen of 
Night,” in Die Zauberflote. 

From Louisa’s childhood she was noted for 
the ease with which she sang at sight. At 
Sir George Smart’s she met all the musical 
celebrities of the day, and these delighted to 
test her powers in this respect. To Spohr 
she sang his ever-popular “Rose Softly 
Blooming,” and took part in the trio from his 
opera, Azor and Zamira. She was fifteen at 
the time, and at nearly the same date she was 
introduced to Mendelssohn, who accompanied 
her in the lovely air “Jerusalem,” from his 
oratorio St. Paul. Her rendering of this song 
called forth his enthusiastic commendations. 


He told Louisa that she must sing for him at 
Berlin, and that he would arrange for her ap¬ 
pearance at a series of concerts which would 
be given in all the great cities of German)'. 
Mendelssohn’s death, however, prevented this 
plan from being carried into effect, to Louisa’s 
deep regret. She also met and sang to the 
great pianists of that day—Litolff, Dreyschock, 
and Liszt, all of whom greatly admired her 
voice and style. 

Probably Liszt’s admiration of the girl’s 
singing was greater than her enjoyment of his 
playing, for during his performance she was in 
continual dread that her teacher’s piano would 
be rendered useless by the merciless thumping 
it received at the hands of his guest. 

Louisa’s elder sister, Susan Pyne, was also 
a pupil of Sir George Smart. Contemporary 
papers state that in 1841-2 the London con¬ 
certs of the Misses Pyne were largely and 
fashionably attended. Our heroine was only 
fourteen years old in the latter year. 

When very little older, Louisa sang at a 
large garden-party given by the Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleugh at Richmond. Three 


queens were entertained on that occasion— 
her present Majesty, the Queen-Dowager, 
widow of William IV., and the Queen of the 
Belgians. 

“There were only part-songs,” saic\ Miss 
Pyne, in describing what took place ; “ and I 
was one of the singers. I was taken to the 
party by Sir George Smart. I shall never 
forget one incident. When it was growing 
dusk, three Scottish dukes of that day— 
Buccleugh, Argyll, and, I think, the Duke of 
Athcfle—danced a reel in the great tent for the 
amusement of Her Majesty. The Duchess of 
Buccleugh took me into the tent, accompanied 
by Sir George Smart, and there, standing 
behind the principal spectator, we saw the 
performance. The dance was kept up with 
immense spirit and all the usual accompani¬ 
ments of a Scotch reel, each noble performer 
being apparently determined not to be the 
first to give in. I cannot say now which 
proved the victor. The Queen sat on a low 
chair, laughing most heartily, and applauding 
by clapping her hands from time to time, in 
evident enjoyment. She left at the close of 
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the dance ; but owing to the vast number of 
guests whose waiting carriages extended four 
miles, I did not reach home till day had 
dawned. I was almost worn out with excite¬ 
ment and weariness; but there was no 
remedy, for Sir George made every effort to 
find our carriage and get me home earlier, but 
in vain.” 

Louisa was about sixteen when Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater was first produced in England 
at a morning concert at Sir George Smart’s. 
She and her sister Susan sang the duet, “ Quis 
est Homo ? ” then, and four years later the 
composer heard them in this and other works, 
and was charmed with their rendering of his 
musical creations. 

In 1846 the sisters essayed a longer flight. 
They went to Paris, where they were enthu¬ 
siastically received. There they gained not 
only applause, but won the esteem of all who 
made their closer acquaintance. 

The singing of Louisa Pyne especially took 
Paris by storm. One writer described the 
sisters as “ the two little nightingales whom 
London has sent to us this season, and who 
have charmingly sustained the musical credit 
of their pays in the salons of Paris.” Another 
announced, “A rich feast for the lovers of 
music ! The Misses Pyne and Thalberg on 
the same evening ! ” adding, “ Make room, 
M. Delplanque ! ” La France Musicale , after 
showering praises on the sisters, added the 
following: “Two Englishwomen who know 
how to sing ! What a miracle ! It is unheard 
of! And the more so because it is true. 
Nothing is wanting to complete their triumph. 
The salons and concerts will dispute the pos¬ 
session of these charming pearls.” 

It would take many pages of print even to 
give an outline of the favourable critiques 
which Louisa Pyne’s singing called forth from 
Parisian judges. Her voice was described as 
“A full, sparkling, harmonious stream of 
thrilling melody”; “A pure and limpid 
soprano, with remarkable flexibility and great 
elegance of style ” ; “ The very perfection of a 
prima donna ”; “The most delicious singer 
of roulades ever listened to. In vain should 
we attempt to describe the exquisite adorn¬ 
ments, the capricious and ravishing fiorituras , 
with which she embellished one of the de¬ 
lightful cavatinas of Auber. Every difficulty 
was surmounted with a self-reliance, or, we 
should say, a perfection, enough to kill the 
nightingale with jealousy.” 

These were the days when great singers 
were few, and yet great finish and excellence 
were needed in those who took a high profes¬ 
sional place. The florid style which found 
acceptance was of necessity the result of hard 
work, careful study, and incessant practice. 


It was said of Louisa Pyne that “ her marvel¬ 
lous brilliancy of execution had only been 
equalled by Persiani in her-best days”—a 
proof of the extraordinary gifts and industry of 
the young singer. She was only eighteen 
when she first went to Paris, and was the 
subject of such extravagant praises as might 
have turned the head of any girl, or spoiled a 
less pure and high nature. There she met and 
was praised by the greatest composers and 
musicians of the day, and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the most distinguished persons of 
various nationalities to be found in the French 
capital at that time. 

A famous German prima donna , Wilhelmina 
Schroder Devrient, called the “ Siddons of 
Germany,” and a woman to whom extra¬ 
ordinary honours were paid by the Emperor 
Francis I., heard of Louisa Pyne during her 
successful sojourn at Paris, and was deeply 
interested by the reports which reached her. 

Madame Devrient was lying ill at the time, 
and unable to receive visitors. She, however, 
manifested her sympathy with, and desire to 
be of use to, the girl artiste, by sending her the 
whole of her own special cadenzas. Thus she 
showed her large-mindedness and freedom 
from the petty jealousies which have been 
flaws in the characters of many great artistes, 
but which found no place in the breast of this 
accomplished woman. 

Another incident is worth relating. Some¬ 
one chanced to speak of a plan for establish¬ 
ing a model salle d'asile , or orphan infant 
school, in the French capital, in the presence 
of the Misses Pyne, adding that he “ feared the 
plan would break down for want of funds.” 

“ You wish to complete the school and 
adopt poor children ?” said the girls. “Let 
us be your fellow-workers by singing for the 
little ones.” 

As the sisters were to leave Paris a few days 
later, a concert was rapidly improvised, of 
which the following is an account from the 
pen of a French contemporary. “The gene¬ 
rous offer made by these English girls, artistes 
of rare talent, was accepted, and thus Great 
Britain was the first to come forward and help 
to found our little school. To England, 
Belgium and Poland have joined, being 
worthily represented in the persons of M. 
Massart, the learned Professor of the Con¬ 
servatoire, his brother Leon, the little violin- 
cellist, and Wienawski, the eminent violinist, 
Emile Prudent, and others. The Misses Pyne 
are young, fair, and marked by that air of 
power, vivacity, and loyality, which characterise 
the highest types of the English race. Miss 
Louisa sang French songs in a manner to 
excite the envy of the most spirituelles 
Franfaises ,” etc. 


In conclusion, the writer, addressing the 
concert-givers, says: “We thank you all on 
behalf of the poor. We place your names at 
the head of the list of patrons. When you 
revisit the school our children shall sing you a 
joyous welcome ; and we know their simple 
hymn of thanksgiving will make sweet music 
to your hearts, as to-day your efforts, inspired 
by piety, are acceptable to God.” 

Thus by the happy thought of the two girls 
a most valuable institution was placed on a 
firm footing. 

Louisa Pyne was to have sung at the 
Tuilleries, and was actually engaged for two 
state concerts to be given by the then 
monarch, Louis Philippe. Unfortunately, an 
attack of grippe , or influenza, prostrated her 
for fully three weeks, and she was unable to 
keep these engagements. They were to have 
been renewed at a future visit. But France is 
the country of sudden changes, and before the 
time arrived for the return of Louisa to Paris, 
Louis Philippe had been driven from his throne 
by the revolution of 1848, and was an exile in 
this countiy. 

If the young singer deserved and won pro¬ 
fessional laurels, and was idolised in public 
life, she merited greater honour for the 
manner in which she performed the more 
sacred duties of home and family. Her deep 
reverence for her parents, her filial affection, 
her tender and unvarying devotion to the 
interests of her family, are beyond all praise, 
though only the few were privileged to know 
the beauty of her domestic life and character 
in comparison with the many who delighted in 
the exercise of her musical talents. 

Her father had been quite disabled from the 
year 1847, when Louisa was nineteen, and she 
thenceforward constituted herself the bread¬ 
winner for both her parents. Susan did some¬ 
thing ; but much less than her younger sister. 

The eldest daughter of the family had 
married at the time of Louisa’s first appear¬ 
ance as a child of ten. Eleven years after she 
returned home, widowed, and with four young 
children to maintain. 

Louisa was the stay, supporter, and helper 
of the re-united family, and the self-devoting 
staff of her parents’ age. She educated her 
four nephews and nieces, and by means of the 
influence won by her gifts and virtues in later 
days amongst some of the noble of the land 
she obtained excellent situations for the boys 
in public offices. 

One of these died young; the other still 
holds with credit an important post, to which 
he has risen from the early beginning secured 
to him by his aunt’s influence so many years 
ago, and stands to her in the place of a son. 

(To be continued.) 



THE USE OF EMPTIES. 


In many houses empty boxes and pots, etc., 
are often thrown away when, with the expendi¬ 
ture of a little time and trouble, they might be 
easily converted into pretty and useful articles, 
the list of which it would not be possible to 
exhaust. However, I intend here to suggest 
how some of these can be made, and inventive 
minds and handy fingers will soon evolve many 
varieties for themselves. 


Empty fruit-boxes can be utilised in many 
ways. They make capital flower-boxes if 
painted green, and used with a little drainage 
in the way of broken flower-pots and stones 
placed at the bottom, and the boxes themselves 
stood on small supports an inch or so high, so 
as to allow water to escape. 

In Fig. 1 you will see exactly how an empty 
box can be turned into a very convenient 


receptacle for hanging above your washstand, 
to contain the many bottles, etc., which, though 
useful, are not as a rule ornamental. If you 
merely stain the box, you should plane any 
uneven surface, and then use whatever stain 
or enamel you select. But if you cover the 
entire box, inside and out, with American cloth 
or Japanese paper, then the latter hides all 
infirmities of unevenness. A frill or curtain, 
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FIG. I. 


as you will see, is nailed across tlie box, and 
this keeps the contents of the latter free from 
dust. If you prefer to have it so that it can 
be drawn quite aside, you should mount it 
upon rings to run upon a stout cord, or, better 
still, a rod fastened on the box. At any iron¬ 
monger’s you will get some “ eyes,” to be 
fastened at the back of the box, and by which 
it can be hung against the wall. This kind of 
thing, if made with a larger box, is very use¬ 
ful as a boot-box. Boots and shoes are by no 
means improved by being left out in the dust, 
nor are they an adornment to a bedroom. 

A charming work-box—or table, rather— 
which I once saw made by a friend of mine, is 
well illustrated in Fig. 2. This is made of a 



FIG. 2. 


square empty wooden box, which is fastened 
upon four legs. The latter are simply broom¬ 
sticks cut the length suitable for a table, and 
fastened into the box by being pushed through 
holes easily made in the bottom of the box, a 
red-hot poker being a handy way of doing 
this. The legs are then painted or enamelled 
in whatever colour you select, and the box 
itself is lined carefully with sateen, cretonne, 
silk, or anything you please. You should 
make pockets to hold cottons, etc. ; fasten a 
pin-cushion in one corner, and nail down a 
strap, with intervals at various distances, which 
can hold scissors, crochet-hooks, thimble, etc. 



The bottom of the box is covered neatly by 
taking a piece of cardboard the exact size, and 
after laying some wadding upon it, turning 
the edge of the material over it, gluing it 
down, and then gluing the whole thing upon 
the bottom. This secures the hiding of all 
the edges of the lining, which thus can be left 
a few inches beyond the inner edge of the box. 
Round the outside of the box is drawn a piece 
of embroidered material of a colour to harmonise 
with the lining. Art serge embroidered in 
crewels is very pretty; and if you wish for 
something smarter, you can use Roman satin, 
and embroider your pattern in filoselle or other 
silks. This band is nailed down with fancy 
nails, and the cover, which is loose, should be 
of the same material, also embroidered. If 
you like it you can fasten castors to the legs 
of the table, which, when complete, is extremely 
pretty. 

In Fig. 4 you see how an etagere is made 
with a couple of boxes fastened one on top of 
another, side upon side. These are also planed 
and enamelled, or grained, or else covered and 
lined according to fancy. 

An embroidered strip of material is nailed 
at the top, and the same or a narrower bor¬ 
der where the boxes join. Liberty muslin is 
draped at the sides, and the whole stand is 
found very ornamental. If at all inclined to 
be ricketty, you can secure it in its place by 
screwing it to the floor and attaching “eyes ” 
as for the boot-box. Of course the size of the 
stand depends upon the boxes you obtain. 
These, by the way, if you have not got them 
by you, can be obtained very easily and 
cheaply at any grocer’s shop. 

A large empty box can be converted into a 
lounge if some little trouble and taste are 
exercised upon it. Unless you have a good 
box with a hinge which, when covered, will 
serve as an ottoman to open and shut, it is 
better to nail down the cover, or, if it is 
broken, to take it off altogether, and turn the 
case down, bottom upwards. On this you 
can place a narrow mattress or else a long bag 
filled with flock or tow—I object to hay. 
Cover this in any way you like—the plan 
admits of many variations in the way of frills 
and drapery generally; and when done with 
taste, and pretty cushions placed upon it, the 
lounge is one which few would guess is made 
out of a packing-case (Fig. 5). 

Window-seats and “ cosy-corners ” can be 
made very easily out of cases managed in the 
same way. Fig. 3 shows us a dressing-table 
also made out of packing-cases, with small 
boxes, enamelled and draped, which serve as 
supports for the candles, and also to contain 
any odds and ends. The front of the case 
is, as you see, facing you, and the empty space 
forms a capital place for bonnet-boxes, etc. 
The drapery, if it is intended to be washed 
often, should be mounted on a running string 
and just nailed at the corners, and here and 
there, under the loose toilet-cover. In drap¬ 
ing the wall above and round the looking- 
glass, it is well to remember the proximity of 
the candles, and to bear in mind the danger 
of fire which might easily be induced if great 
care was not taken. Unless the muslin is 
fire-proof I cannot recommend this, in spite of 
the pretty appearance of the plan as seen in 
the drawing. If obtainable, an electric light, 
well protected, might be placed over the 
table and no danger incurred. Foot-stools can 
easily be made from small square boxes turned 
over, padded well, and covered with some 
pretty stuff, embroidered or not, as your taste 
and power of working dictate. 

The work-bag in Fig. 6 is made from an 
old barrel covered with embroidered material, 
and lined carefully with some pretty stuff or 
silk which, drawn up as you will see is done, 
makes a capital bag. The lining can be glued 
down inside. 

The above plan answers veiy well for a 



fig. 4. 


waste-paper basket—box rather—which is such 
a convenient appendage to a writing-table. 
It is often useful too in any room, whether 
writing be done there or no, for, as the French 
so truly call it, it is a cache d'ordre. Ends of 
string, snippings of paper or stuff, and any 
odds and ends to be thrown away, often litter 
a room, particularly when there is not a fire 
into which to throw them. 

Empty baskets, such as strawberries are 



fig. 5. 


sold in, can be turned into very charming pin¬ 
cushions if stuffed and trimmed, and these also 
form good foundations for work-bags. 

These are merely suggestions, and I have no 
doubt that if you are clever and inventive, you 
will soon have a list of your own of the many 
pretty and useful things which can be made 
out of what is often thrown away, or looked 
upon as useless lumber. 



fig. 6 . 


FIG. 3. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our 


CHAPTER V. 

“ ME A CULPA.” 

“If you would be good, first believe that 
you are bad.”— Epictetus. 



Mrs. Beresford had never been so 
discomposed in her life. Her eyes 
were following her child’s movements. 
The girl’s changed looks, her marked 
avoidance of her mother, made the 
widow’s heart contract with pain. She 
had been dominated by her brother’s 
strong will, and hurried into quick de¬ 
cision. Her sister’s arguments had 
appealed to an innate sense of right and 
duty. She had consented to part with 
Effie for the child’s own good. But her 
spirits sank as she realised how empty 
and silent the home would be when Jack 
w’as at Oxford and the boys at school, 
and mere was no Miss Muffet sitting on 
her little stool and teaching Mike tricks 
in the twilight. 

What would Leonard do when he 
came home from Saturday to Monday ? 
Would not his weekly holiday be spoilt 
by the want of Miss Muffet’s companion¬ 
ship ? She always made so much of 
Leonard in term-time. He was the sole 
representative of the boys. In the holi¬ 
days Leonard was somehow pushed into 
the background. He was only Lenny— 
the youngest—the fag—the faithful satel¬ 
lite that revolved round the greater lum¬ 
inaries, Jack and Val. It was, “ Little 
chap, do this, and look sharp about it! ” 
from morning to night; but, to be sure, 
Lenny gloried in his servitude. 

Mrs. Beresford wondered sadly how 
she would bear the long* noontide silence, 
with no banging doors, no small scuttling* 
feet, no shrill, sweet whistle to the tune of 


“Ye Banks and Braes,” or more frequent 
still, the last new catch of street melody. 

The ideal daughter might still be a 
mere creation of the brain ; but it was 
something after all to have Miss Muffet 
bursting into the room every hour or so, 
w T ith her garden-hat at the back of her 
head, and Mike following her, on any 
number of breathless errands—to show 
her mother the new-born kittens, the 
offspring of Dinah, the stable cat; or 
perhaps with a yellow duckling in each 
pocket of her apron, or the dormouse 
that Leonard had given her, or even a 
sample of young peas, or a real moss- 
rose from the kitchen-garden. 

It must be owned that these interviews 
sometimes ended storinily, when Mrs. 
Beresford took advantage of these brief 
friendly entrances to inculcate some 
excellent maxim on her daughter—not to 
slam the door, for example ; to be sure to 
wipe her dusty shoes on the hall mat ; 
or to repair the torn brim of her hat. 
Miss Muffet would pocket the yellow 
Huffy ducklings or the tender succulent 
peas with a bad grace; lectures were 
not to her taste, and she would give her 
mother a wide berth for the next hour or 
two. 

Mrs. Beresford was not sorry when the 
evening was over, and she could find an 
opportunity for stealing up into her 
daughter’s room. .She was very con¬ 
stant in such visits to her children; if 
anything had gone wrong, or they were 
afflicted with some trifling ailment, there 
were always soft motherly ministrations 
and comforting possets. Even Jack 
and Val, big fellows as they were, sub¬ 
mitted to be tucked up and admonished. 
“It was the way with mothers to be 
fussy.” They thought if the Mater liked 
to prowl about on a cold winter’s night, 
and bother herself with making hot 
negus for the least little fit of sneezing 
or coughing, they certainly would not 
hinder her enjoyment, especially if there 
were plenty of nutmeg in the negus. 

So Miss Muffet, lying open-eyed and 
sad in the wintry starlight, was by no 
means surprised to hear her mother’s 
footsteps; but the demon of self-will 
being by no means cast out, she merely 
rolled over on her pillow and stared at 
the dim wall, while Mrs. Beresford put 
down her shaded candle very carefully, 
and asked, in a subdued voice, why she 
was not asleep. 

Asleep ! Miss Muffet gave an angry 
flounce at this ; it was so like her mother 
to imagine that she could sleep with 
such a doom hanging over her head. 
She was just thinking about the crocus 
border they had planned, and the spring 
chickens that would be hatched during 
her absence. It was she who had always 
counted the new broods, who was never 
tired of seeing the ducklings swimming 
away triumphantly on the big round 
pond by the gardener’s cottage, while 
the poor fussy speckled hen cackled in 
an agonised w*ay from the edge. (That 
brown-speckled hen somehow always re¬ 
minded her of her mother.) How she 


Bessie,” “Averil,” etc 

had loved every one of those soft downy 
things, with their dear little bills, which 
they laid so prettily to the green slimy 
water as though they were tasting nectar 
and ambrosia ! And then there were the 
calves—for there was quite a miniature 
farmyard at Ingleside ; and Miss Muffet 
took a lively interest in the clumsy 
things, with their big eyes and their un¬ 
couth gambols. Never before had she 
realised how dear everything was to her. 
And her mother could think that sleep 
was possible! 

“You know, darling,” went on Mrs. 
Beresford, in a soft, pathetic voice, “ that 
I am only parting with you for your 
good. I wish you would think of me— 
how I shall miss you ; and how lonely I 
shall be ! ” 

Miss Muffet gave an unmistakable 
sniff—a naughty, contemptuous little 
sniff. Whose fault could it be if her 
mother were dull ? Was it not, after 
all, her mother’s doing? She had con¬ 
vened the Council of Three ; she had 
told tales of her to Herr Spider, and 
Herr Spider had taken the law into 
his own hand. Miss Muffet was in no¬ 
wise softened by this plaintive maternal 
speech. She was too miserable; too 
full of proud, injured feelings. She was 
being treated like a child; sent away 

at a minute’s notice ; and-“ I fear 

her mother will have trouble with her;” 
“Effie is too fond of her own way; she 
does not consider other people.” Were 
these words traced on the wall that they 
rose up so vividly before her ? 

“Oh, Dad! Dad! I shall never be 
good! ” she cried, bursting into uncon¬ 
trollable tears. 

Mrs. Beresford’s heart melted within 
her. It was the first time she had heard 
the girl mention her father’s name. 
In a moment Isobel’s good sense and 
Norbert’s strong will were forgotten. 

“Oh, my pet! my darling! Do not 
sob so!” cried the poor woman, with 
the tears running down her comely face, 
and dropping on the brocaded silk 
bodice—Mrs. Beresford had long laid 
aside her widow’s weeds, and dressed 
richly, though soberly, to please her 
sons—“You are breaking my heart. I 
will speak to your Uncle Norbert; I 
cannot have my children made miser¬ 
able. You shall stay with me, my pre¬ 
cious. No one shall be hard to my 
fatherless children!” cried the tender¬ 
hearted creature, almost beside herself 
at the spectacle of her child’s misery. 
But happily for them both, and for Miss 
Muffet’s future, the girl with all her 
faults had real grit in her. 

“No, mother; I must go,” she sighed. 

“ I have promised Herr Spider—I mean 
Uncle Norbert — to try to make the 
best of it. And I have promised Val 
too. He has been talking to me just 
now; he—he says that Aunt Isobel 
will be kind, and that he thinks I had 
better go.” 

“Did Val say that, really?” asked 
Mrs. Beresford, in unfeigned surprise. 
Val was a most unexpected ally. 
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“Yes,” with another deep sigh. “ He 
says that he and Jack have made a mess 
of things, and that I had better take 
Aunt Isobel’s advice; and that I am 
getting too old for steeple-chasing and 
hockey. She has been talking him 
over. Aunt Isobel is so clever — she 
always knows how to manage Val; 
and of course if Val says I must go, 
there is no help for me,” finished Miss 
Muffet. 

“And my opinion is nothing,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Beresford, in a wounded 
tone ; and the girl winced at this. 

“Oh, mother! I know how horrid I 
am,” she'said penitently. “You need 
not try to make me more ashamed of 
myself. I have not been a bit of com¬ 
fort to you since father died. I have 
been selfish and disobedient. I have 
only thought of myself and the boys, 
and how much fun we could get.” And 
Miss Muffet threw her arms round her 
mother’s neck with sudden passionate 
contrition. 

The scales seemed to have dropped 
from her eyes, and she saw things in a 
new light. Until now, she had made 
light of her many acts of disobedience ; 
her apologies had not been true peni¬ 
tence. Had she ever cared how often 
she had grieved her mother ? Had that 
mother’s patience, and sweetness, and 
unfailing love ever appealed to her 
generosity? Even Jack — easy-going, 
careless Jack—had reprimanded her 
more than once for her want of con¬ 
sideration. “ One is bound to think of 
the Mater,” he would say, with a certain 
sense of responsibility as the eldest son. 
“We have got to look after her, you 
know;” and, to do him justice, Jack 
was always good to his mother. 

Mrs. Beresford felt a sudden warm 
thrill as she heard Miss Muffet’s con¬ 
fession. She drew the girl closer to her 
with fond caresses; but Miss Muffet 
could not be so easily comforted. 

“ Oh, how sorry Dad would be if he 
knew! ” 

“ Jf he knew what, darling ? ” 

“ That I have disappointed you so.” 

Then Mrs. Beresford sighed. She 
was a truthful woman, and she could 
not deny that her girl had often disap¬ 
pointed her. For a moment she re¬ 
mained silent. 

“Of course I know how it is,” went 
on Miss Muffet, who did nothing by 
halves, and who was certainly in a 
penitential mood. That night, in her 
abasement, she would willingly have 
heaped ashes on herself, or sat in figura¬ 
tive sackcloth. “I have not been the 
right sort of daughter for you at all. 
Virginia or Phoebe Drewitt would just 
have suited you Phoebe Drewitt being 
a colourless, well-meaning little girl, 
who fagged cheerfully from morning 
to night in the service of a widowed 
mother, with small means and a huge 
young family. She was a plain-featured 
girl, and somewhat uninteresting ; but, 
as everyone said, Phoebe was worth her 
weight in gold. 

“ I would not exchange you for either 
Virginia or Phoebe,” returned Mrs. 
Beresford, unable to restrain a smile at 
this. One might as well ask her to ex¬ 
change a prickly, half-open rosebud for 


an ear of ripe wheat; certainly the wheat 
was more useful, but somehow she loved 
the wild rosebud best. 

“Virginia is awfully good,” groaned 
Miss Muffet; “and then she is so 
dreadfully intellectual—so superior alto¬ 
gether.” 

“ I should be afraid of such a superior 
daughter. But then, you see, your Aunt 
Isobel is clever too.” 

“Yes, I know; I expect I shall be 
stifled between them. Mother dear, 3^011 
will let Val come to me at Easter ? ” 

“ Must you really go, Miss Muffet ? ” 
—with a strong yearning to keep her 
child after all. Miss Muffet, in her 
giddy thoughtlessness, had no concep¬ 
tion how dearly her mother loved her— 
“ Charles’s bit lassie,” as she called her. 

“ Of course I must go after my pro¬ 
mise to Uncle Norbert,” returned the 
girl reproachfully. If the boys had made 
a mess of her education, they had at 
least taught her that it was dishonour¬ 
able and like a cad to break one’s word. 
“It will be a punishment for all my 
naughtiness—seventeen years of naughti¬ 
ness—and I shall stay away seven months 
instead of the six Uncle Norbert said. Let 
me see ; it is January now. I shall not 
be back until August.” And there was 
a virtuous tone in Miss Muffet’s voice as 
she imposed this severe penance on her¬ 
self; but then she added sorrowdulty, “ I 
must not come back too soon for fear I 
turn bad again.” 

Mrs. Beresford slept in peace that 
night. For the first time she fully under¬ 
stood her child—the two had come closer 
together. Miss Muffet had spoken of 
her father; and before they parted with 
a last good-night kiss she had drawn 
from her mother the reluctant avowal 
that she had hoped to find a companion 
in her one daughter. 

“ But )^ou must promise me faithfully 
not to fret an) r more,” went on Mrs. 
Beresford anxiously. “ I am not dis¬ 
appointed a bit now. When you come 
back things will be different; and when 
visitors come 3^011 will make tea for me, 
and we shall go out together. Not that I 
mean to deprive the bo3’s of 3^our society, 
only-” 

“Oh, please don’t say any more, 
mother; every word only makes me more 
ashamed of myself! You shall not be left 
alone. Mother, I—I will be different; 
you shall see ”—and Miss Muffet set her 
little white teeth hard, and drew a long 
breath, and her small hands were 
clenched under the bed-clothes. She 
would have liked to call herself names. 
Selfish! Oh, that was a mild term to 
apply! Selfish desertion of a widowed 
mother! Was there any language strong 
enough for that ? 

“I suppose you will allow that Miss 
Muffet has plenty of deep feeling now, 
Laura,” observed Mrs. Foster, as her 
sister repeated some of this conversation. 
Not all—oh, no ; there was much that 
was sacred to her and her child. 

It was evening again. Uncle Norbert 
had been out with Jack most of the day, 
and the two ladies were alone, while Mr. 
Elliston read his paper and smoked in the 
library. 

Miss Muffet had arranged with her 
mother that there must be a schoolroom 


tea on this last evening for the boys’ 
sake. “ But I suppose you will want me 
to do my packing,” she had added 
dolorously. But Mrs. Beresford would not 
hear of this. She and Saunders would 
manage everything. Miss Muffet should 
be free—as free as air all the day. 

So there was a long- ride with VnJ in 
the morning to some of their favourite 
haunts, and a sad delicious wandering 
about the garden and shrubberies in the 
afternoon, with Bobus and Leonard 
hovering in the rear, and Val’s long legs 
well on in front. 

There were so many good-byes to be 
said—hundreds of them"—to the horses, 
and the cows, and the pigs; to every 
hen, and duck, and pigeon; to the 
white-haired children down at the cot¬ 
tage, and every helper about the place. 
Arthur Bevan came to tea, and Jack also 
made his appearance ; and cook sent up 
hot buttered pikelets, and a big plum 
cake, and a glass dish of apricot pre¬ 
serve. But only Leonard and Bobus 
seemed duly impressed by cook’s thought¬ 
fulness and anxiety to please. 

The tea-party was somewhat flat; Jack 
was tired, and inclined to snub Bobus ; 
Arthur w T as decidedly glum and out of 
spirits; he was losing all his friends at 
once, and the prospect looked dreary. 
Only Val philosophised in his leisurely 
way, and seemed to take things much as 
usual. 

Miss Muffet scarcely made an effort to 
keep up the cheerfulness. She hardly 
dared to look at one of the boys; and any 
little attention—even Bobus pressing the 
last pikelet on her—almost brought the 
tears to her eyes ; but she knew well that 
they would disapprove of such weakness. 
Jack would tell her not unkindly to “ Dry 
up! ” and Bobus proffer a tattered pocket- 
handkerchief that was kept as a universal 
duster. “It is no use crying over spilt 
milk,” would be Val’s consolation ; and 
even Leonard, in spite of his tender 
years, thought it muffish to shed tears. 

“I wish I were going away too, like 
you fellows,” grumbled Arthur, as he 
rose to take leave. During the last hour 
he had accepted two or three touching 
commissions—the care of Leonard’s rab¬ 
bits, and a small mongrel puppy belonging 
to Bobus, which was much derided and 
oppressed by the stable authorities. “ Do 
you call that a dawg, Master Robert?” 
asked one of them with a broad grin. 

“You will have him up at The Hall and 
look after him, Arty, won’t you ? ” asked 
Bobus anxiously. “ I can’t trust Baker 
to feed him. He may be a mongrel,’ 
as Stokes says, but Tyke is a good old 
sort for all that, and knows no end of 
tricks.” 

“ Is there nothing I can do for 3'ou, 
Miss Muffet ? ” asked Arthur, as he took 
up his cap. 

“Nothing, thank you!” replied the 
girl, a little sadfy. “You see. Vixen, 
Mike, and the dormouse are coming 
with me. Only stop a moment, Arthur. 
Please ask Mrs. Bevan to call and see 
mother as often as she can. Give her 
my love, and tell her mother will be so 
dull without us all ”—and Miss Muffet’s 
lip quivered, and she turned away rather 
quickly. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Brown Eyes should write to the Secretary of the 
University of Durham—Mrs. Spence Watson, Ben- 
sham Grove, Gateshead. The entrance fee is £i 
for the Tunior Exams., which are held in March and 
September. 

Edna. —You had better enquire at the office of the 
association, or write to the Secretary. 

Bottle Imp. —Enquire for such books at a good 
librarian’s. 

Marguerite.— Go in for the Senior Cambridge 
Exams., and when you have passed, remain at home 
and try to be useful and a comfort to your parents. 
As they have good means, it is not necessary that 
you should leave them to earn a living. 

Anxious Mother. —We have read your letter with 
much sympathy’. We can only advise you to take 
a run over to the Isle of Man and make enquiries 
there respecting any opening for a school. It is not 
an expensive journey, and y’ou can get letters of 
introduction very easily’, judging from your good 
recommendations. 

Oranc.o. — i. What are called “Passion” and 
“Miracle” plays are relics of a time when the 
people were very ignorant, and there were no Bibles 
and no books—for printing had not been invented. 
These plays were, therefore, an effort to teach the 
truths of religion under great difficulties, and in 
their day were useful. They can be seen still on 
the continent of Europe, and often owe their con¬ 
tinued existence to a solemn vow made in times of 
trouble and danger.—2. The name “ carnival ” is 
from two Italian words, carne-vale —“flesh-fare¬ 
well,” meaning, that it is a season of festivity before 
entering on the fast of Lent. It is of heathen 
origin, certainly. 

Little One. —1. You had better write to the Civil 
Service Commissioners for a prospectus of what is 
required of a telegraph clerk. It might also be 
well for you to obtain the shilling Guide to Female 
Employment in Government Offices (Cassell &Co.). 
—2. Your handwriting is sloped the wrong way. 


ART. 

Miss S. J. Robinson, Secretary of the Sunnvside 
Painting Society, 83, Camp Street, Broughton, 
Manchester, begs us to inform our readers that the 
number of members is now fully made up, and that 
the society is not a benevolent one, nor has the 
Secretary any charitable powers or motives ; some 
misunderstanding on this score having drawn on 
her head a multitude of letters, owing to our notice 
in the “ G. O. P.” 

Miss Parnell, Secretary of the “ C. E. A.” Drawing 
Club, wishes us to mention that the last term com¬ 
menced on April 1st. 

The Mdlles. Planta and Cooper, of The Willows, 
Tredegar, Monmouthshire, ask for another notice 
for the benefit of many of our readers enquiring 
for Correspondence Clubs. 

Nineteen and Three-quarters and Flick. —We 
can only’ advise you to study at an art school any of 
the branches for which y r ou have a taste. You are 
young enough. There is always an opening for 
good and original designers in all branches,' for the 
simple reason that we must have novelties in all 
trades to attract purchasers. Wall papers, cre¬ 
tonnes, cottons, chintzes, and dress materials, offer 
many to select from ; but your own personal efforts 
must be y’our chief reliance to find purchasers for 
your designs. Some firms keep a permanent de¬ 
signer at work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lover of the “ G. O. P.”—Take your coins to some 
respectable silversmith and y’ou may find a sale for 
them. You do not name what they are, nor their 
state of preservation. A half-crown of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign might be worth from £1 to £2 ; 
and a five-shilling piece from £ 1 10s. to £$. But the 
state of their preservation must be good; and the 
crown must w’eigh 464^ grains, and the half-crown 
232^- grains, to obtain the full price. 

August. —1. October 16th, 1861, was a Wednes¬ 
day.—2. Small manuals for knitting arc very inex¬ 
pensive. 

Cornish Cornflower.— Under your circumstances 
we should recommend your consulting some expe¬ 
rienced and fatherly'' medical man, and having 
pray’cd to be directed aright, to be guided by his 
opinion. 

Constant Reader of the “ G. O. P.”—We thank 
y’ou for telling us how to preserve parsley in winter, 
i.e., to stand a root of it in water in a dark place, 
and so arrange the plant that when the shoots 
appear they shall not touch the water. Keep the 
basin well supplied with moisture, and you will thus 
keep the plant green through the whole winter. . 

Cock Robin.—1. The asphodel (Latin, Asphodelus), 

. is a perennial plant, and bears beautiful flowers, to 
which Milton refers— 

“ Pansies, and violets, and asphodel.” 

In the language of flowers it signifies “ regret.” It 
was dedicated to Pluto by the ancients, and was 
planted, with this sentiment and meaning, on the 
graves ; and they said that the spirits of the dead 
fed on the roots of the plant. Yet, apparently by 
a strange oversight, Longfellow reversed the char¬ 
acter and signification respectively of the asphodel 
and the amaranth (from the Greek, Amarantos , 
or “ unfading ”), likewise referred to by Milton— 

“ Immortal amaranth—a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the Tree of Life, 

• Began to bloom. . . . With these . . . the spirits 
elect 

Bind their resplendent locks.” 

In Longfellow’s beautiful poem, “The Two Angels,” 
he says:— 

“ He who wore the crown of asphodels (said) 

My errand is not death, but life . . .” (while) 

“ The angel, with amaranthine wreath, 

Whispered a word, that had a sound like death.” 
—2. July 26th, 1874, was a Sunday. 

Scotch Lassie. —1. The nickname given to Edinburgh 
of “Auld Reekie” is one that might, with even 
more justice, be applied to London. It originated 
with some country people who visited the city for 
the first time, and were struck by seeing a cloud of 
“ reek,” or smoke, hanging over it, such , as they 
had never seen in their native hills. The idea might 
be otherwise expressed by “ Old Smoky.”—2. There 
are five Scottish regiments that wear the national 
kilt, i.e., the Black Watch, Scaforth Highlanders, 
Gordon Highlanders, Queen’s Own Cameron High¬ 
landers, and the Princess Louise’s Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. 

Anxious to Know. — If your mother was married 
after January 1st, 1883, she can make a will exactly 
as if she were an unmarried woman. If she were 
married before that date she can make one with her 
husband’s consent. But as we do not quite under¬ 
stand the terms of the will under which the prop¬ 
erty came to her, we advise you to consult a 
lawyer at once. 


Madge. —If your cow be a really good one, and you 
can feed her well, she should yield about 6 lbs. of 
butter every week during the summer. She will be 
dry for nearly or quite two months before calving ; 
and if you calculate that she will give some 3 lbs. of 
butter a week in the winter, you may reckon on 
obtaining on an average about 200 lbs. in the year. 
To explain more fully, she will give 120 lbs. in the 
twenty weeks after calving, and some 80 lbs. during 
the remaining part of the year. Try to avoid giving 
the cow mangold wurzel, as it gives a very disagree¬ 
able taste to the milk. 

Strawberry. —1. The combination garment in'any 
material is the most sensible shape of undergarment. 
You can have it woven in silk, wool, or mixed silk 
and wool; also in Indian gauze. One petticoat 
seems to be generally worn, which may be lined if 

. you wish; or you may wear a flannel petticoat or 
knickerbockers of fine nun’s veiling, serge, or 
flannel. Nun’s veiling is an excellent material for 
combinations, and ) r ou can have it either in white 
or colour.—2. The rule of beauty seems to be that 
twice the size of the neck should be the size of the 
waist. So if your neck measures twelve inches and 
a half, the waist should be twenty-five. 

Isobel of Bavaria. —1. The idea is in Tennyson’s 
“ In Memoriam ”— 

“So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life.” 

—2. The best way to find out about John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, is to get Dr. Burnet’s Passages 
of the Life and Death of John Earl of Rochester. 
You must remember that, though a prodigy of vice, 
he was but a product of his time. He possessed a 
frank, brave, and generous nature ; and, strange to 
say, his letters to his wife prove him to have been a 
kind and tender-hearted husband. He was an 
M.A. of Oxford at fourteen ; and greatly distin¬ 
guished himself at sea, under Sandwich and 
Sprogge, when only in his eighteenth year. 

Frances Nazer. —You might try Hampden Lodge 
and Home of Rest, 11, Mignel Street, Dorset 
Gardens, Brighton. Charge, from 8s. to 21s. a 
week. Apply to Mrs. Scott, 15, German Place, 
Brighton. Also, Canterbury House (for school 
teachers, etc.), 3, Earl’s Avenue, Folkestone; 15s. 
per week. Address, Lad)’Superintendent, enclosing 
stamped envelope. At Ramsgate there is The 
Rest, 2, Elm Park Villas ; charge, 8s. a week. At 
Southend-on-Sea, The Home of Rest. Address, 
The Principal, 5, Alexandra Terrace, Cliff Town; 
charge, from 10s. 6d. 

J.S.A. and Holland. —1. Certainly it is degrading for 
any man or woman to marry for the sake of money, 
apart from sincere affection and respect.—2. You 
may write to your affianced husband before your 
engagement is made public ; but of course a girl 
under the protection and roof of her parents should 
keep no engagement secret from them for a day, 
nor write to her lover, nor make an engagement 
otherwise than conditionally on her parents’ sanc¬ 
tion. 

Lady Lillian. —"VVe do not know what “pokes” on 
the eyelid are ; but a sty is the result of cold, in 
those who live on poor diet, producing a low con¬ 
dition of the health. Bathe it with warm milk and 
water. When it comes to a head pass a wcd- 
ding-ringacross it to relieve it of the matter formed. 
Change of air, good diet, and, under a doctor’s 
directions, a tonic, will be necessary to remove the 
origin of the complaint. Whitlows arise from the 
same causes. 

Sylvia Grey. —July 12th, 1876, was a Wednesday. 






LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE ARRIVAL AT THE HAWTHORNS 

“ You have such a February face—so full of 
frost, of storm, and cloudiness .”—Much Ado 
About Nothing. 



IL DESPERANDUM ”—in 
plain English, “ Keep 
up your pecker”—were 
Jack’s last words as they 
parted at Langley Junc¬ 
tion. But Val’s solemn 
injunction was still more 
conclusive. “Well be¬ 
gun is half the battle, 
pardner. Don’t jump over a hedge 
until you come to one; and remember, 
there is not a mad bull in every field. 
Ta-ta, little one, and good luck to you ! ” 
And after this display of eloquence, 
which made Aunt Isobel open her eyes 
in astonishment, Val relapsed into taci¬ 
turnity for the rest of the journey, to 
Bobus’s chagrin and disgust. 

Miss Muffet pondered sadly over Val’s 
aphorisms as she pulled Mike’s ear. 
Mike, who was used to these periodical 
partings with his beloved master, was 
bearing his hard fate with canine philo¬ 
sophy. To be sure he could not quite 
control the distressed shivering of his 
sensitive body, and now and then he 
whined softly as some tender memory 
crossed his doggish brain ; but he always 
looked up in Miss Muffet’s face apolo¬ 
getically afterwards, as though lamenting 
his own want of self-control. “ I could 
not help it; even a dog has his feelings,” 
he seemed to say. 

“Yes, I know, Mike,” whispered Miss 
Muffet, as she kissed him on his black 
nose. “ We are both dreadfully unhappy; 
but please, please do not make it worse 
for me.” And actually Mike responded 
to this appeal like a Christian, and curled 
himself round like a ball, and pretended 
to go to sleep, though if Miss Muffet 
even winked her eyelash he was wide 
awake in a moment. 

Aunt Isobel wisely left Miss Muffet to 
her own devices. She was very sorry 
for the child. There was a strained look 
in the wistful dark eyes, that told her 
that sorrow was almost an unknown 
quantity in Miss Muffet’s experience. 

She knew so well how youth revolts 
at the very touch of pain, how unnatural 
and out of place the hard yoke seems to 
the tender neck of the untamed heifer. 
To speak to the young* of alleviation and 
possible contentment with their lot, when 
they first see the black cloud on their 
horizon, seems such mockery. What! 
The sun shining beyond those clouds; 
stars hidden in those sombre abysses ! 
Impossible ! Absurd ! It is the old, those 
who have suffered, on whom the Divine 
hand lies heaviest, to whom one can 
speak of resignation. 

For in the school of affliction one needs 
to learn one’s lessons by degrees, and to 


learn perfectly one must apply to the 
best Teacher. All are not finished 
scholars. Many have their lessons re¬ 
turned, and must learn them afresh, with 
much sinking of heart and many tears ; 
and even then shall the Divine injunction 
be fulfilled, “ The last shall be first, and 
the first last.” 

Isobel Foster had long ago taken her 
degree in the school of sorrow. Death 
had removed from her the idolised 
husband of her youth; but not until she 
had prayed with the strong crying of 
agony for his release. 

For the mysterious brain disease that 
baffled the physicians made life a torture 
for both of them ; the remembrances of 
those black nights and days, when she 
watched beside him, or heard his moans 
even in her sleep, was scorched into her 
very soul. “ The furnace of affliction ! ” 
she once said to a trusted friend. ‘‘ There 
is no term so expressive. God’s ways 
are inscrutable with men. Sometimes 
the furnace is heated sevenfold for the 
truest of His servants. I used to think 
so when I saw Richard suffer. Do you 
know—did I ever tell you what his last 
sensible words were?” And as the 
friend shook her head—“ ‘ Though He 
slay me, yet will 1 trust in Him. ’ Through 
it all, my darling never lost his trust in 
God.” 

Burnham Rise, where Mrs. Foster had 
lived ever since her marriage, was a 
mere village. Burnham proper was a 
mile away, .at the foot of the hill, and 
was a flourishing little riverside town, a 
favourite resort in summer for boating 
men and pleasure-seekers of all descrip¬ 
tions. It was within an easy distance of 
London, and very accessible for City men 
who wanted a breath of fresh air on their 
rare holidaj's. 

Richard Foster had been a lawyer by 
profession ; but a rich legacy from an 
uncle had enabled him to give up his 
work very soon after Virginia’s birth, 
and he had amused his leisure by per¬ 
sonally superintending the building and 
furnishing of a new house, which, alas ! 
he never inhabited. 

“ I should like you to live in it, Isobel,” 
he said rather sadly, when the physician 
had as gently as possible informed him 
of his danger. “You have always loved 
the country. And then we have planned 
every room together. You will call it 
The Hawthorns, will you not ? ” 

And to this Isobel assented, as she 
had assented to everything. What did 
it matter what roof should cover her 
widowed head ? East and west, north 
and south, town and country would be 
alike to her in those bitter days, when 
the grass grew over Richard’s grave 
among the roses in Burnham church¬ 
yard. 

It had not mattered then ; but now 
she had grown to love The Hawthorns 
with almost passionate love. Every 
room was sacred to her; every window 
looked out on some view that he had 
admired. And then the garden, so 
unlike other gardens, with its long, 
steep lawn, and high, winding walks. 
Had not Richard planned the narrow 
grassy path that ran beside the hedge 
overlooking the wide stretch of meadows, 
that Virginia always called the Land of 


Beulah, though there were no Delectable 
Mountains, and no shepherds watching 
the few straggling sheep! The lane 
itself—for it was really a grass lane—with 
a hedge on each side, ran the whole 
breadth of the garden, and was called 
the green alley; but all view of it was 
hidden from the house. 

The Hawthorns was by no means a 
large house. Richard Foster cared little 
for a pretentious mansion: simplicity, 
comfort, and good taste completely 
satisfied him. He was not one of those 
men who gave their upholsterer carte 
blanche , and told them to spare no 
expense. He and Isobel had chosen 
every article of furniture, and mentally 
placed it. His most expensive purchases 
w*ere two or three valuable pictures by 
contemporary artists, and a few hundred 
books in good bindings for the library. 

Virginia was on the steps as the 
waggonette turned in at the gate. She 
was hardy by nature, and braved the cold 
searching wind without scruple. 

“You are very punctual,” she said 
cheerfully, as she kissed and welcomed 
them both. “Davis has just brought 
up tea, and there is a nice fire in the 
library ; ” and still keeping her cousin’s 
hand in hers, she led her through the 
wide carpeted hall to the large bay- 
windowed room overlooking the garden, 
which w r as, as it w r ere, the heart of the 
home. 

It was an admirably-proportioned 
room—neither too large nor too small for 
comfort. Two sides of it were entirely 
filled up with bookcases of light oak 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling ; 
the deep bay, with its cushioned seat, 
occupied the third, while the fireplace, 
with its high carved chimney and two 
narrow deep recesses with antique 
cabinets, filled up the remaining side. 
The door was the sole break in the wall 
of books, and was so exquisitely painted 
with long* sprays of Virginia creeper that 
it added to the ornamentation of the 
room. 

One could see at once that the room 
was for work as well as for play. 
Virginia’s writing-table occupied one 
side of the window, and Mrs. Foster’s 
was nearer the fireplace; a round table 
loaded with books and papers occupied 
the centre of the room, and a couch and 
some inviting-looking easy-chairs were 
grouped cosily round the fire. Virginia 
placed her cousin in one of these, draw¬ 
ing a glass screen between her and the 
blaze, and admonished her in a brisk 
voice, that was oddly like her mother’s, 
to take off her wraps. 

“ And now what can I do for you, 
mother?” was her next question, and 
the glance that was exchanged between 
mother and daughter was good to see 
—it spoke of such complete understand¬ 
ing, such full reliance and entire satis¬ 
faction in each other’s company. They 
were friends, that was evident—friends in 
every sense of the word. Virginia Foster 
was not a handsome girl; she had not 
inherited beauty from either of her 
parents. Her features were large and 
somewhat clumsy, and her figure was 
rather too massive for a girl. She was 
tall and well-proportioned, but her move¬ 
ments were somewhat too active for 





grace. Virginia never wasted a minute 
if she could help it; she got over the 
ground as quickly as possible. 

But she was not without her good 
points. Her eyes, grey like her mother’s, 
were certainly beautiful, and so were the 
long curling lashes that swept her cheek ; 
and some people thought her smile ex¬ 
ceedingly sweet. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, she was a pleasant-looking young 
woman, who looked older than her years. 
In reality Virginia was only one-and- 
twenty, but she looked five-and-twenty 
at least. 

“I may as well take Effie to her 
room,” she observed presently, when the 
travellers were warm and refreshed, and 
Mrs. Foster had told all the little inci¬ 
dents of their journey, probably to cover 
Miss Muffet’s silence. Poor Miss Muffet! 
She was looking round the beautiful fire- 
lit room with the strained gaze of some 
caged thing: she was tired and heart¬ 
sick, pining for her mother and the boys, 
and wondering how she was to live 
through the next seven months while 
her moral education was being com¬ 
pleted. “ I shall break out, and quarrel 
with Virginia before the first month is 
over,” she thought, as she got up 
languidly from her chair and followed 
her cousin. 

Virginia knew all about it, and she 
was very sorry too for the weary, sad¬ 
faced little creature who stumbled after 
her. Miss Muffet felt as though her 
smart little boots were weighted with 
lead, her feet dragged so over the soft 
c-arpet—Miss Muffet, who always took 
three steps at a time, in spite of the 
shocked lectures of five highly - paid 
governesses. 

“ We have given you the blue room,” 
observed Virginia, with aggravating 
cheerfulness, as she opened the door. 
“ Mother thought you would like to be 
near us, and the amber room is so big 
and cold. It is a snug little nest, is it 
not? And I do hope”—with a kindly 
stress on the words—“ that you will be 
comfortable.” 

“Thanks!” returned Miss Muffet a 
little ungraciously, as she stopped to pat 
Mike, who had followed her very closely. 
(This was his first visit to The Hawthorns, 
and he was a little suspicious of strange 
places.) And then her conscience, that 
troublesome conscience of hers, pricked 
her, and she added, “It is a very nice 
room,” which, with all her good nature, 
Virginia thought was meagre praise. 
It was really a lovely little room, and fit 


An Industrious Pupil. 

German Professor of Music: “ I am very 
sorry to see, Mees Fanny, dot you takes so 
much trubbles.” 

Pupil: “ Oh, not at all.” 

Professor: “Yes, you do takes so many 
trubbles to play dose notes vicli are not dat 
music book in.” 

Talent and Genius. —To do easily what 
is difficult for others is the mark of talent. To 
do what is impossible for talent is the mark of 
genius. 


VARIETIES . 

for a fairy princess. It was called the 
blue room from a large beautiful print 
of Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” that 
was over the mantel-piece ; the hangings 
of the bed, and the covering of the couch 
and easy-chairs were almost rosy in tint, 
and harmonised with the pretty painted 
wood of the wardrobe and dressing- 
table. It was the very ideal of a girl’s 
room. The little inlaid articles on 
the writing-table were all pretty and 
well-chosen, and the bookcase was 
filled with the masterpieces of English 
and American poets. There were flowers 
on the toilet-table, and unlighted wax 
candles; but the room was sufficiently 
illuminated by the firelight. Mike 
poked his black nose into the soft grey 
woolly rug in an inquisitive way before 
he consented to take possession of it. 

“I wonder where Mike will sleep?” 
observed Virginia, as she noticed this ; 
and Miss Muffet returned hastily, “ Mike 
always sleeps in my room when Val is 
away. He will be very comfortable on 
that rug; ’ ’ and Virginia elevated her eye¬ 
brows and withdrew. It was no use trying 
to make friends with Miss Muffet to¬ 
night. “ She would sleep off her fatigue 
and her unhappiness, and wake up in a 
better mood the next morning, poor little 
soul!” thought Virginia, with an im¬ 
pulse of pity that made her long to take 
the little thing in her arms; but she 
wisely refrained from such demonstra¬ 
tion, and went down to her mother. 

“Oh, Virgie, there is no place like 
home!” exclaimed Mrs. Foster, as 
her daughter entered. (Virginia’s room 
opened out of her mother’s, and the 
door was seldom closed between them.) 
“ I think it does one good to go away 
for a little. It makes one value one’s 
home more.” 

“You have not been away long,” 
returned Virginia, stooping to unbutton 
her mother’s boots, and to replace them 
by warm velvet slippers. Unlike her 
sister, Mrs. Foster had retained some 
semblance of her widow’s dress; her 
gowns were always plain black cash- 
mere, and she wore a modified widow’s 
cap. “Virginia and I both like it,” 
she would say, if people remonstrated 
with her. “I know it is unusual; but 
one dresses to please oneself, and one’s 
nearest and dearest. If my daughter 
objected, I would change my dress at 
once; happily, we think alike on this, 
as well as on other things.” 

“ It seems an age to me,” observed 
her mother, laying a caressing hand on 
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Virginia’s glossy brown hair—the smooth 
coils were in marked contrast to the 
elaborate fashion of the day. “I got 
quite daughter-sick last evening, and 
fancied that you might be dull.” 

“I was too busy to be dull; but of 
course I always miss you, madre,” with 
a bright, affectionate glance. Then she 
added, with a change of tone, “ Malcolm 
came to give me my Greek lesson as 
usual, but I sent him away, as I pro¬ 
mised you that I would. I told him that 
I had other things to do. I don’t think 
he was quite pleased about it.” 

“ Never mind that, darling ; Malcolm 
does not know the world as well as I 
do. It does not do to be too uncon¬ 
ventional.” 

“I suppose not,” doubtfully; but 
there was an uneasy little flush on 
Virginia’s cheek which her mother was 
not slow to read. 

“ But all the same, you think I am a 
little straight-laced and unnecessarily 
prudish because I will not have Malcolm 
here in my absence.” 

“No, mother. Of course you know 
best about that; and after all Malcolm 
is not my brother, though he seems 
somehow to belong to us. But—but— 

I hardly like to say it ’’—and here Vir¬ 
ginia grew uncomfortably red—“ I should 
so hate to have ideas put into his head. 
He is so simple—so unconscious—that 
there could be the least impropriety, 
that——” 

“I quite understand you, dearest,” 
stroking the distressed face ; “ but there 
is no need for you to be so troubled. 
Malcolm is not too simple to take a 
hint, and I am not in the least afraid 
that he will have notions in his head. 
You must not be too anxious, my child; 
one must do the right thing, and not 
worry over possible complications. That 
reminds me of Val’s absurd speech. 
What a boy he is ! I think I must quote 
his words, and leave you to digest them : 

‘ Don’t jump over a hedge before you 
come to it; ’ and ‘ Remember, there is not 
a mad bull in every field.’ ” 

‘ ‘ How absurd! ’ ’ but Virginia laughed, 
and then she added thoughtfully, “ After 
all it is very true. One looks ahead too 
much for possible difficulties ; and after 
all the bull may be only a nightmare 
fancy.” 

“ Val’s philosophy is always splendid. 
He is very original. But now, Virgie, 
you and I have to discuss Miss Muffet.” 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

Good Thoughts. 

She that good thinketh, good may do, 
And God will help her thereunto; 

For was never good work wrought 
Without beginning of good thought ? 

Insincere Grief. —A woman’s grief is 
never very sincere if she remembers to try to 
look pretty when she cries. 

Sorrow without Profit. —Sorrow for 
having done amiss is fruitless if it issue not in 
doing so no more. 


In Good Time. 

Old Lady (excitedly) : “ When is the train 
due ? ” 

Railway Porter : “In two hours and forty 
minutes.” 

Old Lady (with a sigh of relief) : “I am 
so glad I am not too late! ” 

Always look as well as you can.—A 
girl’s toilet is a part of her character. The 
maiden who is slovenly in the morning is not 
to be trusted, however fine she may look in 
the evening. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 



TO DOLLY. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER, 


THE LITTLE MISSES MISERABLE 

By “MEDICUS.” 


MEET some 
of them 
wherever I 
go. There 
is one of 
them in 
every third 
or fourth 
f a m i 1 y , 
just as 
there is al¬ 
ways one 
tiny piggie 
in every 
lit ter. 
Pray par- 
don the 
strange 
compari¬ 
son, read¬ 
er, for no 
offence is 

meant, I do assure you. And besides, are you 
aware that the one tiny piggie in the litter, 
although it is puny enough in body, is invari¬ 
ably the cleverest piggie of the lot ? Having 
been raised in the country, I have often had a 
chance of verifying this statement. I have 
also had many queer pets in my time, and 
occasionally I have had a piggie as a pet. 
My father has said to me, “ You can have the 
little piggie, boy; see if you can make some¬ 
thing of it.” And I have ever found my wee 
piggie highly intelligent, very affectionate, a 
trifle nervous at times, but willing to learn 
and to make itself generally useful, as one 
might say. If I only told you one-half that 
all my little piggies did, and were taught, you 
would be very much astonished. But as this 
is not a paper on little piggies, I must not 
waste my valuable space in any such way. 
Only, if ever you are inclined to make a 
pet of a piggie, just you choose the smallest 
in the litter, feed it well, wash it very fre¬ 
quently, give it the driest of straw, and let 
it follow you about, as her little lamb fol¬ 
lowed Mary, and you shall see what you 
shall see. 

“Do you think,” I heard a father say one 
day to a mother, “ we shall ever be able to 
make anything of her ? ” 

“ I fear,” was the mother’s reply, “ she will 
never make old bones.” 

The particular she referred to was a little 
girl, who at that moment was squatting on 
the nursery floor, quite oblivious of the re¬ 
marks that were being made about her, her 
whole soul being for the time wrapped up in 
the dressing of a very dowdy rag doll. The 
rag doll was going to a rag-doll ball that even¬ 
ing, and of course it was of the highest 
importance that she should wear a becoming 
costume. Little Buttons—for that was the 
child’s nursery name—did not seem to care a 
pin whether anything could ever be made of 
her or not, or whether or not she should ever 
make old bones. Presently she held aloft 
the dowdy doll, and eyed it very critically 
indeed. 

“ I like to see my ckillun ’spectably 
dressed,” she said, talking more to herself 
than to anybody near her. Buttons was a 
woebegone-looking wee mouse, with pale, 
rather thin face, and eyes about three sizes too 
big for her. Her hands and legs were thin as 
well as her face, and she was altogether 
ethereal. But a look of extreme intelligence 
beamed in her countenance and marked her 
every movement. 


“ I think,” said the father presently, “ that 
poor little Buttons is far too clever to live 
long.” 

The child looked up from her work now as 
if she had quite understood the remark, which 
perhaps she had. 

“Oh, bless oo, daddy,” she said with 
extreme sang froid, “ Buttons is going to live 
till oo is tired of her ! ” 

“ May heaven grant it,” said the father with 
something like moisture in his eyes. 

Buttons proceeded leisurely with the dressing 
of her doll, and nothing more was said on the 
subject for the time. It is funny,, perhaps, 
that a little Miss Miserable like Buttons 
generally manages to make herself a favourite, 
and be very much beloved in a family, partly, 
no doubt, because pity is akin to love, and 
because such children are usually original and 
amusing in their remarks. 

I never found out what became of Buttons, 
else I should tell you a little more of her 
story; but there are so many of these Buttons 
about, that I may be doing good to some, and 
pleasing some of our grown-up readers, if I 
give a few hints about the proper way of 
rearing delicate children of this sort. 

First, then, it should be remembered that they 
are really fragile and tender from their birth ; 
that their little hearts are w 7 eak, flabby, and 
small; and that their digestions are very far 
indeed from being strong. Overfeeding would 
assuredly kill such bairns, just as you might 
kill a fragile pot-plant by deluging it with 
too much water. I am not sure even if the 
favourite motto of “ Little and often ” holds 
true in such cases. But I am sure enough, on 
the other hand, that the constant giving of too 
strong food of any sort is very deleterious, and 
causes indigestion. But awnakly child should 
always be allowed to eat whenever she is 
hungry, even if it does spoil her appetite for 
the next meal. I am convinced that one-half 
of the children of the Miss Miserable class 
are killed by kindness and ignorance com¬ 
bined. They are too often fed upon the 
forcing system, which, instead of causing them 
to grow 7 up stronger, makes them every day 
more weekly, and which either impoverishes 
the blood, or renders it grossly impure. Now, 
feeding, in the case of delicate children, is of 
the very first importance. I will presume that 
the reader’s little one has cut her temporary 
teeth, and that she has been fed hitherto 
principally on milk. This is of course the 
correct diet for young infants. But having 
got those tiny teeth, it is time she had some¬ 
thing to practise them on. Therefore, though 
the milk diet is not to be wholly discontinued, 
she must have an allowance of animal food. 
We generally advise an interval of four hours 
between meals, although in the case of the 
weakly something may be given between 
meals if the child craves for it—but not 
othei'wise . 

Now 7 , supposing that Miss Miserable has 
been put early to bed, and has had a 
good night’s rest, she ought to be all alive 
and literally kicking by seven or half-past in 
the morning. Do not feed her in becl, how¬ 
ever. Breakfast in bed is good for no one 
who is able to get up. Let her be bathed 
and dressed, therefore. She w 7 ill thus have a 
far better appetite for her first meal. What 
should this consist of? Well, there is no¬ 
thing for English children to beat bread and 
milk, so long as it agrees. But of course 
there is porridge to fall back upon, and this is 
even more nourishing—if it can be borne—than 


sops of bread and milk. I am correct, I believe, 
in stating that all our royal children .are fed on 
well-made porridge, ancl they are all healthy 
and bonnie. Besides, porridge is slightly 
laxative. But too much care cannot be be¬ 
stowed in the making of it. The meal must 
be fresh and new*. Taste it to make sure it 
has no warm flavour, or “ nip,” which would 
indicate the presence of a mite. Place the 
saucepan over a very clear fire and add a little 
salt to the water; as soon as the water comes 
to the boil begin to “meal in,” stirring as you 
do so till the porridge is of fairly thick con¬ 
sistency ; then let it boil for five minutes—not 
one moment longer unless the meal be the 
round sort; but that should never be used—it: 
should always be the medium. This is the 
only proper good way to make porridge, and 
it cannot be too w 7 ell known that long boiling, 
in the case of the medium oatmeal, renders the 
mess slimy and unpalatable, as w 7 ell as indi¬ 
gestible. Having made the porridge, be sure 
to let it cool; if eaten hot it often produces 
dire sickness. Let it be cooled, therefore, 
and then eaten with nice creamy milk. Pray 
do not pour the milk over the porridge. 
Such a mess is hardly fit for a sick puppy. 
Let the child sip the porridge with a spoon, 
and take a mouthful of milk between each 
spoonful; so shall she have the full benefit of 
this royal breakfast. Sugar should never be 
eaten with porridge unless you wish to induce 
indigestion. Yet you constantly see English 
people, at hotels and elsewhere, taking sugar 
with porridge, to the intense horror of those 
who know better. 

Well, now 7 , this first meal should be partaken 
of not later than eight o’clock, and the dinner 
should follow 7 at about half-past twelve—cer¬ 
tainly not later; and the nurse or mother 
should bear in mind that if she keeps the child 
waiting, she is injuring her both bodily and 
mentally. Variety should be studied each 
day ; thus, the weakly bairn should have nice 
broth, with an allowance of bread in it, every 
day; and, to follow 7 this, one day tender beef, 
the next day mutton, and the third clay white 
fish—not salmon or any of the oily fishes. 
Well-mashed potatoes are veiy nourishing. I 
need hardly say that a portion of pudding will 
always be relished, or that the dinner may 
often be almost wholly pudding. But in rear¬ 
ing little Miss Miserable, let me give you a 
warning or tw 7 o. She must be taught to eat 
very slowly, and to masticate well, and she 
must not eat too much of the first or second 
course if there is pudding to follow 7 . At five 
o’clock, or a quarter before five, tea will be 
looked for; and I need hardly say, as far 
as tea is concerned, that luxury should be con¬ 
spicuous only by its absence. Bread and 
butter with plenty of good milk must form the 
staple of this meal. These are three meals, 
then ; and with these, and plenty of sleep, most 
children should thrive. But if the little one 
gets hungry later on, there cannot be the 
slightest objection to some lunch biscuits and 
another glass of milk. I want to call your 
attention particularly to one thing; although 
a weakly child may have a bite of something 
to eat between meals if she craves for it, the 
healthy should be taught to w 7 ait for their 
regularly-prepared diet, else they will have but 
little appetite for either tea or dinner. We 
must never forget that a healthy appetite 
depends as much on nervous force as upon 
anything else, and if the organs of digestion 
never have any rest, nervous force will be 
absent. Do not forget that many children are 
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reared, and reared well too, who never see or 
touch animal food from one year’s end to 
another, and that it is better to give but a 
small quantity of animal food, especially if the 
child be veiy young. 

This paper is devoted to the little Misses 
Miserable, but there can be no harm in remind¬ 
ing mothers, that in allowing their children to 
become fat from overfeeding, especially with 
animal food, they are sowing the seeds of 
disease that can never be eradicated unless the 
cure, is attempted at once, and the extra 
supply cut off. Besides, a fat child can never 
be a clever one, although he may be, and 
generally is, a precious disagreeable one to all 
but his parents. Fat in either child or adult 
is a disease of itself, and you should not for¬ 
get it. 

The best of animal foods are mutton, tender 
beef, chicken, lamb, white fish, eggs, and milk. 
The worst sorts are pork, veal, game, rabbit, 
salmon, herring, mackerel, eels, and plaice. 
Eggs should be lightly boiled. 

As to puddings, we have a large choice, but 
they should not be too rich as far as the 
Misses Miserable are concerned. Plum pud¬ 
ding is bad for such as these; but rice, sago, 
tapioca, corn-flour, rizine, and plain bread-and- 
butter pudding, are all good, though they 
must not be rendered too rich with eggs. 
One egg in a tolerably large pudding is quite 
enough for a young child. 

Beware of giving too much sugar or sweets 
to even Miss Miserable ; and if your child is 
getting fat, these should be stopped altogether. 
But a delicate girl may have a fair proportion of 
sugar. There is a medium in all things, how¬ 
ever. 

We must not give fruits indiscriminately to 
Miss Miserable; a little does good, neverthe¬ 
less, but they must be well chosen. They 
should be in season, and neither too ripe nor 
too green. Strawberries, gooseberries, rasp¬ 
berries, oranges, greengages, and peaches, are 
all good in their way; but apples, unless 
baked, and nearly all wild fruits, are best 
avoided. We must not give dried fruits; 
and even preserves should be dealt with 
sparingly. 

But what should little Miss Miserable drink ? 
Now this is a question of some considerable 
importance. Probably the child is frequently 
thirsty. To begin with, there is pure water, 
and this must always be boiled. If a little 
good lime-juice be added to it, it will be all 
the more palatable, and will tend not only to 
quench the thirst, but to cool and purify the 
blood and system generally. The Montserrat 
lime-fruit cordials are very wholesome, and in 
my own family I constantly use them. Then 
there is milk ; but this is not always relished as 
a drink, and in reality it is as much, if not 
more, of a food than a drink. A cup of nice 
cocoa, if made with plenty of good milk, will 
often he greatly relished, and is very satisfying 
as well as veiy nutritious. Get only the best 
cocoa that is to be had in the market. Bad 
cocoa or chocolate is positive poison. While 
mentioning chocolate, I should not forget to 
add that the pure chocolate sweets, made only 
by one or two of the best firms, are about the 
best and most nutritious form of sweet that a 
delicate child can have. A little tea or coffee 
may be given to a child over six, but either 
should be veiy weak. Vinous stimulants in no 
form should be given unless ordered by the 
family physician—they are most injurious ; and 
the same may be said about strong tea or 
coffee. Good whey, or buttermilk that is not 
sour, makes a veiy nice drink, especially in 
summer weather. 

Aerated drinks are not generally good for 
children, and you are particularly to avoid that 
form of them which contains phosphorus or 
any other drug. It is only too much the 
fashion nowadays, I am sorry to say, to use 
phosphorus in some form. Quacks tell us 


that it feeds the brain, and cures debility in 
every shape or form. But phosphorus is 
known to produce the most terrible and 
loathsome diseases; so be warned, and avoid 
it both for yourself and child. 

How shall Miss Miserable be clothed ? 
This is another very important consideration, 
if we would have the girl make old bones; 
and yet it is one about which the most grave 
mistakes are made every day. If a child is 
strong and healthy, we should abjure coddling 
in every shape or form. By coddling a child 
too much we are in reality making a hothouse 
plant of it; and this climate of ours is by no 
means of the hothouse order, but quite the 
reverse. On the other hand, if the child is one 
of our little Misses Miserable, we are bound 
to take extra care that she is properly and 
warmly clad, so that the seeds of disease may 
not be sown in her. If fashion in dress is to 
be studied, therefore—and I for one confess 
that I like to see a child well dressed—be care¬ 
ful to select that for her which shall be easy 
and as loose as possible, giving unrestrained 
liberty to her every movement. It should be 
wool—all wool—winter and summer, and 
instead of being heavy or clumsy, it should be 
as light as down itself. 

As for night-dresses, the rule should be, 
never to permit the girl to sleep in under¬ 
clothing that she has worn all day. And 
whether she be weakly or the reverse, a bath 
should be taken every second night. Indeed, 
this practice of evening bathing has often 
given a puny child the start that has led in 
course of time to good health and bounding 
strength. On evenings when the bath is not 
taken, face, hands, and neck should always 
be washed, and she will sleep all the better 
for it. 

I am fully aware that it is unnecessary to tell 
these things to a great many nurses and mothers, 
but at the same time there are an equal 
number of people who either do not know 
them, or, knowing them, take good care not to 
bother themselves about carrying out these rules 
of health. 

For the strong, the morning tub is much to 
be recommended; but your weakly child has 
a tiny heart of her own, and it would never do 
to put too much strain or stress on that. 
Morning ablutions, in cases where the cold 
bath is inadmissible, should be as complete as 
possible, and most careful drying and rubbing 
must not be neglected. 

A mild soap is requisite. There are a great 
many excellent soaps now in the market, 
but, anyhow, never use the ordinary alkaline 
soap, nor a cheap soap of any kind; it is not 
merely a matter of cheap and nasty, but cheap 
and detrimental to the skin and the health as 
well. 

Now for a word or two about little Miss 
Miserable’s bedroom. I have oftentimes in 
these columns advocated fresh air and well- 
ventilated rooms even for the strong; but 
when it comes to advising for a tender child I 
do not feel that I can put the matter too 
strongly ; bad air in a nursery or sleeping apart¬ 
ment is injurious in the* extreme to the 
inmate. 

Mothers would keep the child’s room much 
sweeter if it were not for the bugbear, cold; 
but ventilation can now be earned out so 
scientifically, that catching cold in bed is a 
matter of impossibility. Any builder will ar¬ 
range this, or show how best it can be done, 
though without diagrams it is difficult to de¬ 
scribe on paper. 

I take a new line in what I am now about to 
say, so important do I consider it: (1) Fresh 
air by night and by day is quite as valuable to 
a child as food itself; (2) A child, and par¬ 
ticularly a weakly one, that has been put to 
sleep in a close, ill-ventilated room, is almost 
sure to awake badly rested, hot, and uncom¬ 
fortable, and unless she is a little angel in 


short frocks, very peevish; (3) Children may 
not show the effects of sleeping in a badly- 
ventilated room all at once ; but be assured 
that in course of time it will tell upon them, 
and it gives the tender child not the ghost of a 
chance of becoming hardy and strong; (4) 
Says Sir Thomas Watson, “If there be any 
disease that is, strictly speaking, the product 
of impure air, that disease is undoubtedly 
scrofula,” so let mothers take warning; (5) 
Tuberculosis is another terrible and incurable 
disease that is fostered by impure air; (6) But 
even should your delicate child escape the more 
dreaded ailments that this uncertain climate 
of ours renders even the strong liable to, she 
will have impure blood if the bedroom be not 
well ventilated, and she cannot therefore be 
expected to thrive. 

Sunshine is of very great benefit to the deli¬ 
cate among our children. This ought to go 
hand in hand with fresh air. We do not get 
too large a supply of sunshine in this country ; 
but this is all the more reason that we should 
take advantage of the little we are allowed. 
Believe me, then, when I say that a sunshine 
bath, or rather a succession of such baths, is 
about the best medicine you can let a tender 
child take. 

Just a word or two about sleep. Good 
refreshing sleep depends upon a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, that all combine to lead up to it, 
but the absence of any one of which may cause 
poor little Miss Miserable a restless night and 
a nervous day to follow. The circumstances 
are these: judicious feeding, exercise during 
the day in the fresh air, proper clothing by 
day, a comfortable, not over-warm, bed, quiet, 
and last, but not least, a well-ventilated bed¬ 
room. Sleeping draughts are not only useless, 
but in almost every case they are positively 
poisonous. But if a mother leaves the care of 
a tender child entirely to the tender (?) mercies 
of the nurse, she need not be surprised to find 
out that some of the so-called soothing medi¬ 
cines are used to procure rest for the little one. 
A nurse may give these without the slightest 
intention of doing any harm ; but harm is thus 
done without doubt, and if a child that has 
been much dosed with syrup of poppies, or 
opium in any form, grows up at all, it is 
invariably delicate in body and feeble in 
mind. 

Do the little Misses Miserable require any¬ 
thing in the shape of medicine or drugs ? 
This is a question that should generally be 
left to the medical adviser. But there are 
times when medical assistance is not easily 
procured, or one may be veiy far away indeed 
from a doctor of any kind, so that a mother 
should always know the value of certain drugs, 
and keep' a small supply in the house. I 
hope, however, to be able to devote a whole 
paper some day to a consideration of the 
medicines best suited for children, and shall 
not, therefore, touch on the subject to-day. 
But there is one little tonic that does great 
good at times to delicate children : I allude to 
the syrup of the superphosphate of iron, which 
is the principal ingredient in Parrish’s Chem¬ 
ical Food. It is an excellent tonic, and tends 
to the growth of bone. Tfie dose for a child 
of one year is twenty drops in a little water, or 
simply by itself, and so on up to one dram 
thrice daily, according to age. 

I have purposely couched this article in the 
simplest language I can command, so that she 
who runs may read. Simple though it be, 
however, it contains many a wholesome truth, 
and if my advice were followed to the letter, 
there would be far fewer of the little Misses 
Miserable in the world. I trust that this will 
be an autumn paper, so that in my next I may 
have a chance of redeeming the promise made 
in my last, and giving some further advice 
to the delicate, that, if taken, shall help to 
harden them to the rigours of the winter still 
before us. 
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HOW TO KEEP A SITUATION. 


Y last paper, on “ How 
to Secure a Situa¬ 
tion,” wliicli ap¬ 
peared in the last 
volume of The 
Girl’s Own Paper, 
only dealt with the 
first part of the sub¬ 
ject. It is one thing 
to obtain a situation ; 
it is quite another 
thing to keep a situation; both of these are 
comprised in the word secure. A place may 
be found for us, but it frequently happens that 
a square person is put into a round hole, and 
the result is not always what might be de¬ 
sired. At the same time, though the process 
of rubbing down our angles be unpleasant, it 
is well to remember that we shall never find 
a niche that will correspond exactly to our 
crookedness and corners. 

The success or failure of any undertaking 
depends, to a great extent, on the spirit in 
which we approach it. We should enter a 
new engagement with two firm resolves—first, 
to do our duty fully and conscientiously; 
second, to be happy in the sphere in which 
Providence has placed us. It is not sufficient 
to take these for granted; it is necessary to 
look our position in the face, and determine 
that these two resolves shall influence our daily 
life in every detail. 

The faithful discharge of duty demands un¬ 
selfishness, energy, patience, punctuality, and 
perseverance. It is owing to the lack of these 
that the proverb about “new brooms” is so 
painfully true. “ Trifles make up the sum of 
human life ; ” and disregard of trifles leads to 
great catastrophes. There are many persons, 
honest as the day, and who would scorn to tell 
a lie, but who are, nevertheless, utterly un¬ 
trustworthy. There is nothing in this world 
so insignificant that it may be carelessly done; 
whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. Let us only fix these principles firmly 
in our minds, and act up to them; certainly 


those who employ us will value our faithful 
service. If we go a step further still, and let 
the desire of each heart be— 

“That all my powers, with all their might, 

In Thy sole glory may unite,” 

then we shall gain a recompense far above any 
earthly approbation or reward. “ He who 
walks before God need not fear to walk before 
men.” 

There is a saying, “To be good is to be 
happy ” ; but I have found many good people 
who are far from being happy. To be truly 
and continuously happy requires as definite an 
effort of the will as to be good. As in the 
case of Mrs. Gummidge, when “ thinks go 
contrairy” there is a certain amount of pleas¬ 
ure—a peculiar pleasure, it is true, but a 
pleasure none the less—in being “lone and 
lorn.” If we wish to be unselfish we shall 
guard against this. “The luxury of grief” 
and “ the relief of tears ” are allowable in cir¬ 
cumstances of great sorrow; but in the pres¬ 
ent day there is a tendency to resort to them 
on far too slight pretexts. Granted that the 
children are peevish, that the people we have 
to do with are exacting, that sewing makes the 
head ache, that reading aloud is wearisome; 
our happiness should not depend on these 
things; it should be too deeply rooted to be 
touched by them. A bright, cheery face, a 
pleasant, kindly manner, are two of the best 
recommendations anyone can have. 

I have no hesitation in saying that a faithful, 
cheerful, good-tempered girl, with few acquire¬ 
ments, has a better chance of ultimate success 
than a more brilliant one who lacks these 
qualities. This is true in the shop, in the 
office, in the schoolroom, and in the nursery. 
However talented we may be, though we be 
perfectly satisfactory in other respects, people 
will not be made uncomfortable by uncertainty 
of temper; they will not have their plans 
upset by unpunctuality; they will not be made 
anxious about their children because of the 
untrustworthy nurse or governess. They may 


put up with these tilings for a time, but in the 
end there will be a parting. Talent alone 
may obtain a situation, but conscientiousness 
and even temper are necessary in order to 
keep it. 

It is a great mistake to be constantly chang¬ 
ing from one engagement to another. “ A 
rolling stone gathers no moss.” Often on 
entering a situation the difficulties appear 
insurmountable, specially if it be the first 
attempt. It is unwise to give up in despair; 
let there be a fair trial before the post is 
relinquished. Let us call to mind the trouble 
there may be to find another, and remember 
how many would be glad to take our place ; 
these reflections will help us to hold on. After 
a few weeks, probably the difficulties will have 
disappeared, and we shall be thankful that we 
did not yield to our first impulses. 

On the other hand, there may be circum¬ 
stances which render it unadvisable to remain. 
Even if this be so, it is wrong to act hastily 
except in extreme cases. It is better, if pos¬ 
sible, to continue till something else turns up. 
This may be a convenience to both employed 
and employers ; and money may be saved while 
looking for another engagement. 

As in my former paper, this advice is ex¬ 
ceedingly simple ; but it is the result of expe¬ 
rience—and experience is just what young folks 
lack. As they cannot possibly be possessed 
of it at the outset of life’s journey, their wisest 
course is to avail themselves of that gained by 
others. The entering or leaving a situation 
may seem a simple matter, yet our whole after¬ 
life may be altered by our course in the present. 
Ah! and so far-reaching is the influence of 
our everyday actions, that our decision, even 
on such a point, may affect us throughout 
eternity. Looking at the question in this 
light, the advice of those older and wiser than 
ourselves, valuable though it may be, is not 
sufficient; we need, above all things, to ask 
counsel of Him who can make no mistake. 

Nora C. Usher. 



MY FATHER’S WARD. 

By LA PETITE. 



CHAPTER II. 


NE morning at 
breakfast 
Candy re- 
c e i v e d a 
letter, to her 
o w n great 
surprise ap¬ 
parently, for 
she had 
often said 
with regret she had 
never made any 
friends who would 
write to her. This 
epistle bore an Italian stamp, and after eagerly 
reading it she looked up with glowing cheeks, 
and exclaimed excitedly, “Just think, ma 
mere ” (as she always called mother); “ this is 
from Madame Dobree, who lived in the same 
boarding-house with us in Penzance! She 
often invited me to tea, and gave me presents; 
and now writes to say she is staying at Genoa, 
but will winter in Florence, and wishes me to 
go with her. Ah, but it would be too de¬ 
lightful ! I could go on with my beloved 


painting to some purpose there. Do you 
think guardian will let me go ? ” 

“Ah, but it would be too delightful!” 
mimicked that tiresome Robert sotto voce, but 
loud enough for us to hear. 

Candy flushed, but said nothing. I looked 
daggers at him, and mother, with as much 
severity as she was capable of, remarked, “ It 
is more than time for you to be off, Robert. 
You had better go at once. Make haste.” 

When only our three selves were left, 
mother turned to Candy, and said gently, 
“ My dear, don’t raise your hopes too high, as 
I fear they may be disappointed. Neverthe¬ 
less,” she added kindly, “ we will leave it till 
my husband returns, and see what he says 
about it.” With this the subject dropped. 
We dispersed to our various duties, and no 
more was said about it till evening. 

After supper, when the children were out of 
the way and only we elders were in the room, 
Candy produced the letter and gave it to 
father, at the same time timidly asking leave 
to go. 

He silently read it, and then, looking up, 
said quietly, “Is your heart very much set on 
this, child ? ” 


“ Yes,” she replied, with an eager light in 
her eyes. “ I should love to go. It has 
always been a dream of mine to see Florence.” 

“Then I am the more sorry to say no,” he 
answered, with the determined look we all 
knew so well. “ I am grieved to deny you 
anything, but it is quite impossible.” 

Candy’s face fell visibly as she said quickly, 
“ Oh, why, guardian ? ” 

“Well, to begin with,” he returned, “we 
know little or nothing of Madame Dobree ; 
and I certainly could not place you under the 
care of a stranger for so long, and at such a 
distance from home. That is one reason, and 
that must suffice. I am sure you are too 
sensible not to know I would not deny you 
this pleasure unless I were sure it was best.” 
With that he laid down the letter with an air 
of dismissing the subject, and turning to Lily 
(my seventeen-year-old sister, who had a very 
pretty voice), said, “Aren’t you going to give 
me a song to-night, Lilian ? ” 

I must say Candy took it very well, con¬ 
sidering she did not know the real objection, 
for she thought her disreputable uncle was 
dead. Beyond a quiver of the lips she made 
no sign, though I saw she was grievously 
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disappointed, and it was some time before she 
recovered her usual cheerfulness. During the 
next day she wrote to decline the invitation, 
and posted the letter herself, after which the 
matter seemed ended. 

A week passed quietly in the usual way. 
Candy looked paler than she generally did, 
and complained a good deal of headache ; 
but as the summer was unusually hot we 
thought little of it. She was much quieter 
and more dreamy than I had ever seen her, 
but as ready to help as ever, though she was 
not so quick to see opportunities of doing so 
as before. 

Robert and she had wrangled less of late, 
and I began to hope a permanent peace had 
set in between them, when my fond ideas on 
that point were scattered to the four winds. 
One Monday they had a most frightful quarrel, 
which came about in this way. Candy had 
brought into the sitting-room some needle¬ 
work, and was sewing busily; Robert, un¬ 
luckily, was idling about, with nothing to do 
and ripe for mischief; while I was trying to 
write a letter. A small fire burned in the 
grate, as the day was chilly. Suddenly he 
pounced upon a needle-case she had placed 
by her side, and with inquisitive fingers had 
pulled out of one of its pockets a lock of 
bronze-brown hair tied together with blue 
silk. “ Hallo f ” he exclaimed mischievously, 
his eyes sparkling, “ I never knew before you 
had keepsakes, Candy.” 

We had not been noticing what he was 
doing, but now we both looked up, and Candy 
sprang to her feet to regain her treasure, but 
Robert kept her at arm’s length. 

“Give it back to me at once, please,” she 
said in a voice of suppressed excitement. 
“ You have no right to touch my things with¬ 
out my permission.” 

“Pshaw!” retorted that tiresome boy. 
“What a fuss about nothing! But I’ll let 
you have it if you’ll tell me at once to whom 
it belongs, and why you hide it so carefully.” 

“Certainly not! I shall do nothing ot the 
kind,” she answered hotly. 

“ Oh, very well! ” he replied, carefully, or 
rather ostentatiously, pocketing it. “ Then 
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you won’t see your property again—that’s 
all.” 

Something must have put Candy out very 
much that day, for I had never seen her so 
angry. With flashing eyes she turned to me, 
and exclaimed, “ Molly, make him give it me, 
or I declare I will tell his father how unbearable 
he is, and that you help him to torment me.” 

For a minute I was so taken aback at this 
speech, which was utterly unlike her, that I 
did not speak ; but as soon as I had recovered 
from my surprise, I said, “Robert, don’t be 
so rude. Let Candy have it at once.” 

Ordinarily this would have been enough, 
but her unlucky remark about telling father 
had roused his ire, and he answered haughtily, 

“ Not after that. Even if she went down on 
her knees to me I wouldn’t let her have it 
now ! ” and walking to the fireplace he de¬ 
liberately held it over the flames. I always 
think lie never meant it to happen; but any¬ 
how, just as Candy made a movement to 
capture it, it dropped from his fingers and was 
consumed in a minute. In vain I tried to 
save it, for it was done before I well knew it, 
and Robert looked half-triumphant and half- 
frightened. 

Candy stood still for a minute with a pecu¬ 
liar look in her eyes which I could not under¬ 
stand—a sort of stony expression, which rather 
alarmed me. At length she said, in a hard, 
cold voice of concentrated passion, “ I will 
never forgive you as long as 1 live ! ”—and left 
the room without another word. 

“Oh, Robert!” I exclaimed, in deep dis¬ 
tress, as soon as she had gone, “how could 
you behave so, and anger her like that, when 
you know how angry she is on some points ? ” 

He was rather ashamed of himself now, as I 
could tell by his face, but would not confess 
it; and only retorted, “Well, I began it 
merely in fun, and I’d have given it up if she 
hadn’t been mean enough to threaten to tell 
father; but when she proposed that, I deter¬ 
mined to give her something to tell him, 
though I never meant to really burn it.” 

“It wasn’t a bit like her to say such a 
thing,” I remarked thoughtfully. “ Something 
must have put her out terribly, and you ought 


to have stopped when you saw how excited 
she was.” 

“Oh, trust you to get a word of sisterly 
advice in edgeways ! ” he answered, as he flew 
out of the room, evidently dissatisfied with 
himself and everyone else—a frequent state of 
mind when we know we have done wrong. 

I went in search of Candy, and found her in 
an old summer-house at the end of the garden; 
but she responded rather coldly to my condo¬ 
lences and apologies, and, in fact, I could not 
understand her at all, and felt quite nervous on 
her account. 

The day passed as usual, and she said nothing 
to father about the quarrel, though indeed I 
never seriously thought she would, for in 
reality she was not in the least mean. Robert 
tried to make it up, but for once unsuccessfully, 
for she would neither look at nor speak to him 
unless absolutely obliged. Our elders fortu¬ 
nately noticed nothing unusual, and I could 
only hope that in time things would right 
themselves. 

At supper Candy suddenly looked up, and, 
addressing mother, said, “By the way, ma 
mere , I want to get some embroidery silk when 
I go to town to-morrow. Which is the best 
shop to go to ? ” 

Mother gave her an address, which she pen¬ 
cilled down ; a small thing, but it assumed 
importance later on. As it happened, she had 
also just received her quarterly allowance, so 
had plenty of money in her pocket. 

Next morning was her “ drawing day,” as 
we called it, and she went up to town with 
father and Wilfred, as usual, by the early 
morning train. I went to the station with 
them, having an errand to do in that direction, 
and the last remembrance I had of Candy was 
her leaning out of the second-class carriage 
window kissing her hand to me in farewell. I 
recollect thinking how pretty she looked, and 
wondering how Wilfred in the opposite corner 
could be so absorbed in his paper when such a 
charming picture sat before him—surely more 
interesting to look at than stocks and shares. 
Maurice Elliot was there too, and I was 
secretly very pleased to see him. 

{To he continued .) 
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ON THE MENDING AND TURNING OF CARPETS. 
By DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 


T seems to be 
generally con¬ 
sidered that 
w e English 
use more car¬ 
pets than any 
other nation, 
and yet it is, 
strange to 
say, very little 
over a century 
since carpets 
were intro¬ 
duced here. 
In Asia, the 
land of their 
birth, they 
are only used 
to sit or to 
sleep upon, and in the other nations of 
Europe have even now something of luxury 
about them, where we of English origin 
think of them more in the way of useful¬ 
ness. Abroad they are rarely used to cover 
the entire floor, save in winter; and in summer 


one only sees the polished floor and a square 
of carpet. In the days of our grandmothers, 
the carpets, which were very much more ex¬ 
pensive articles of furniture than they are now, 
were taken up in the same manner in the 
summer, and their place was supplied by 
Indian matting, thus giving the carpets a 
rest. At the present moment our carpets 
rarely quite cover the floor, and we rejoice 
in a “surrounding” of stained and varnished 
wood, and a few rugs are scattered about 
at intervals, or we fill up the “ surround ” 
with matting, or, perhaps, what is known as 
plushette, and have an oasis of Axminster, 
or Wilton, or Persian rug in the centre of 
the floor. If we are not very well off we 
have a felt centre and a rug on that; and 
descending again to a very modest income, 
we come to what is known as a Woodstock, 
or art square, which can be purchased at 
as low a price as £i is. Tapestry is a 
substitute for Brussels where the latter cannot 
be afforded, but is better for bedrooms than 
for living-rooms. The best Brussels is the 
first choice as a stair-covering, and nothing 
lasts so well if carefully kept and broomed 
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with a soft brush. The stair-carpets should 
always be a yard longer than actually needful 
for each flight of stairs, for then, when taken 
up to be shaken, they need not be put down 
again in the same creases, and thus the wear 
is equalised throughout the carpet at a very 
small expense. Half a yard is generally 
allowed for each stair. Thick brown paper, or 
else what is called lining felt, is laid down 
beneath the stair-carpet; and treated in this 
way, and not left down in the same creases 
too long, there will be no doubt of its being in 
good satisfactory wear for years. 

The quality of Brussels is gauged by looking 
at the weaving at the back. If the foundation 
on which the wool is woven be fine and thick, 
the carpet will wear well. I think, however, 
if you can afford Axminster you will be wise, 
as a good one will 'last a lifetime. These 
carpets are generally made in squares, and are 
not nailed down, but fastened down by rings 
sewn on round the edge, or at two opposite 
sides at small intervals. Then a number of 
small brass-headed nails are driven in, and 
the rings are looped over the nails. In old- 
fashioned houses it is very usual to see that 









strips of stout brown paper have been pasted 
over the cracks in the floor where the boards 
unite, and very wide and stout brown paper, 
called carpet paper, can be bought for the 
purpose. This makes the room much warmer, 
and also enables the carpet to wear longer by 
smoothing down the roughness of the boards. 
As a general rule, you should always look to 
the state of the boards before putting down a 
good carpet, for in some cases even the floor 
has to be planed before it is fit to receive a 
carpet, and great care should be exercised to 
make it perfectly clean before the carpet is 
laid down. 

A few words must here be given to the 
subject of mending or patching our carpets—a 
process which is principally needed when 
Kidderminster is in question. The holes must, 
in the first place, be cut round with a sharp 
pair of scissors, to make the edges neat; and 
underneath a piece of the carpet is placed, 
which should, if possible, be arranged so that 
the pattern matches ; or if this be quite im¬ 
possible, then you must think chiefly of the 
colours in the carpet, and endeavour to match 
them. A tacking thread should be run round 
the patch, to keep it firmly in place; and 
then you may proceed to herring-bone’ round 
the raw edge of the patch on the wrong side, 
using linen thread, and working neatly. When 
this is finished, there are two ways of doing 
the right side of the patch. The first is, to 
turn the edges under very neatly, and to hem 
the edge down; and the other way is, to darn 
down the raw edge of the patch very neatly 
with ravelled threads of the carpet itself, being 
careful to catch every end of the threads of 
the worn part, so that they may not fray out. 
Thin places, which have not broken into holes 
in the carpet, are mended in the same manner 
as I have explained that a patch is put on. 
Then the thin places may be darned with 
crewels to match in colour, if you have no 
ravelled threads from the carpet. 

When a piece has to be put into a carpet, 
the best way is, to turn all the raw edges of 
the patch, and also those on the carpet, down 
first, and herring-bone them all round. Then 
put in the patch, sewing the edges together 
with an even, firm stitch, and the patch thus 
put in will lie flatly and smoothly ; and if you 
have matched the pattern, it will be nearly 
invisible. But you cannot patch either tapestry, 
Brussels* or velvet-pile in this way. After 
carefully matching the piece, you must then 
sew it in all round with thread, over and over, 
taking no turnings, but sewing the raw edges. 
This seam will lie flat, and will not ravel. 
Felt carpets can be darned, as well as patched, 
in the same way as other carpets; but in the 
present day I hear of many people putting on 
the felt patch beneath with very strong gum, 
and herring-boning round the edges of the 
patch on the wrong side. 

There are several methods of saving wear 
and tear on carpets: first, by the use of rugs 
laid down on them, and moved at intervals 
to other places; next, with a crumb-cloth of 
linen, or of drugget, or felt. These two are 
specially used when there are children in the 
house, to save the carpet under the table. 

When a carpet is partly worn, and has to be 
taken up to be shaken, it is always best to 
make up your mind as to how to mend it. 
Before it is taken up you will be able to see 
far better where the worn places are. If the 
seams have to be ripped, I should have them 
done when the carpet is being taken up, as it 
will much aid in the process of shaking, and 
will be a saving to the carpet also. Turning 
the sides to the centre, taking out the centre 
breadth, if worn, and replacing it by a side 
breadth, and even cutting the carpet in two in 
the centre, so as to join the top and bottom, 
are all methods practised by those who must 
think of economy. Now that we stain and 
varnish the sides of our flooring, a great change 
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may be made in a half-worn carpet by cutting 
it judiciously, and perhaps covering the worn 
portions with a hearthrug, or one of the many 
rugs now sold everywhere. 

Kidderminster being the same on both 
sides, and felt also, can be turned. I have 
found the plain felt carpeting a very excellent 
well-wearing article; but it should always 
have either felt beneath it, or else brown 
paper. It is an excellent background for 
rugs. The only colours that have faded have 
been the different shades of blue. But one of 
its attractions is, that it can be dyed, and 
takes the dye admirably; in fact, I am told 
this is the case with all carpets which have 
lost their colour while yet remaining in good 
repair. Any of the best dyers will undertake 
to do them, and the expense is not very great. 
As a background to rugs, I consider felt is 
unequalled by anything. There are some shades 
of terra-cotta that are quite delightful to the 
eye. One thing in reference to felt requires to 
be allowed for, and that is, its shrinking, 
which it is always sure to do, even if you only 
take it up for shaking. One of its advantages 
is, that when worn in the centre the unworn 
portions can be cut off at the sides and bound, 
for use in bedrooms. I do not consider that 
felt turns very well, even after it has been 
dyed ; and the seams which have been joined 
cannot be unpicked and rejoined in a carpet 
that has seen much wear. This trouble may, 
however, be got over in some measure by 
cutting off the old edges, and making an 
entirely new seam. But this means a rather 
large expenditure of carpet; yet even this 
trouble may be got over by staining another 
foot of the floor all round. 

There seems to be a general idea that 
carpets cannot be made-up at home, and that 
we must have them made-up and put down 
by a professional. It is, no doubt, better to 
employ a skilled hand ; but there are occa¬ 
sions, when we live in the country, or when 
we want to re-make a carpet, when it is useful 
to know how carpets are sewn together. 
Carpet-thread and carpet-needles are to be pur¬ 
chased everywhere, so there need be no trouble 
about our implements for work. Brussels, 
when made up, should be turned with the 
wrong side outwards, the selvages just touch¬ 
ing but not laid over each other. The carpet- 
needle is then passed backwards and forwards, 
always taking up both seams at a time, first 
pointing the needle from and then towards 
the chest. The alternate stitches are always 
taken behind, or at the back of the last stitch, 
so as to work along the seam in a kind of 
back-stitch fashion. This seam, when turned, 
will be close together, and will tread down 
quite flat. I must also remind you that before 
you begin the sewing together, the pattern 
must be exactly matched on the right side 
by laying the carpet on the floor. The match¬ 
ing must be carefully done, and there may 
be some waste in doing it. Kidderminster 
carpets are sewn in the usual manner of 
sewing seams together, although I have seen 
them sewn by taking first one side of the 
seam and then the other, thus making a kind 
of plaited seam. Druggets and felts are sewn 
at the seams in the same manner, the edges 
being turned down once on the wrong side 
and herring-boned down. This same method 
may be followed with all kinds of carpets if 
you do not desire to involve the expense of 
the proper carpet-binding. This should be 
laid on after the edge of the carpet has been 
turned down once, and hemmed on both edges 
flatly. 

There are several methods of cleaning 
carpets. One is by using the crumb of a hot 
loaf of white bread. This will answer for any 
kind of carpet when slightly soiled. Another 
method is to put three gills of ox-gall (you 
must order this the day before it is needed 
at your butcher’s, and you had also, perhaps, 


better send a wide-mouthed bottle with a good 
cork) into a pail of tepid water, and use a soft 
brush to rub it into the carpet, and also a 
very little soap should be rubbed on the 
brush. This will make a lather, which must 
in its turn be washed off with cold water; 
then rub dry with a clean cloth. After this 
treatment the carpet or rug should be hung 
up to dry over chairs, with the windows open, 
if you have not a drying-ground, or even a 
grass plot. I hope you will not need remind¬ 
ing that your carpet must be clean, well 
beaten, and shaken before you attempt to 
cleanse the surface; and you must be careful 
that the edges, as well as the floor, are quite 
dry before you put the carpet down, or the 
nails will rust in the carpet, and quite spoil 
its appearance. 

An old-fashioned way of washing carpets 
was to use alum, fullers’-earth, and gall. Dis¬ 
solve an ounce and a half of alum in a quart 
of warm water, and an ounce and a half of 
fullers’-earth in another quart of warm water. 
Put a little of each of these into a pail of 
clean warm water, and add a tablespoonful of 
gall and a little soap. Wash a small portion 
of the carpet with a clean flannel dipped in 
this mixture, so as to make it rather wet; 
then brush it over with soap and wash off 
carefully, rubbing the carpet with a coarse diy 
cloth. Then mix in another pail a second lot 
of the mixture of alum, gall, and fullers’- 
earth, and wash over the carpet with this, 
rubbing dry with a cloth. You must wash 
piece by piece, and you will find—if well done 
—the whole carpet will appear as fresh and 
bright as new. The quantities I have given 
are enough for a large carpet. Fullers’-earth 
is much used for cleaning them, and a weak 
solution of alum or soda will revive the colours 
when faded. 

Recent advisers on the subject of sweeping 
carpets say that there is nothing better than 
the freshly-cut grass from the lawn-mower to 
freshen up the colours, and that it will prevent 
dust better than tea-leaves, while there is no 
chance of stains. Bran and Indian com meal are 
also recommended in America, where tea-leaves 
seem going out of fashion for that purpose. 

One of the really difficult things to accomplish 
in the carpet trade is, I think, the stretching 
process, for here it is that more than a woman’s 
strength is really wanting, i.e., in “ the long 
pull and the strong pull,” which smoothes the 
surface of the rebellious, unyielding material 
over the floor. A clever way of obviating this 
difficulty is sometimes practised in London by 
people who are making up their own carpets, 
and who wish to save all the money possible. 
The carpet is matched, cut into lengths, and 
bound at the ends, and then laid on the floor, 
each length being placed in the position it is 
to occupy, and the ends firmly tacked down. 
As each length is put down it is sewn to the 
next, with the aid of one of those rounded 
needles which you have often seen in the 
needle-books, I am sure, and have not quite 
understood how they were intended to be used. 
The carpet is thus sewn throughout on the 
right side, and as each breadth is stretched in 
its turn, there is no need afterwards to stretch 
the heavy caipet entire. 

In laying down any carpet you should clear 
the room of furniture, or else you will not 
have room to place it properly. When you 
begin to nail it down, you should not begin at 
the selvage side, but at that where the ends 
of the breadths are ; and when this side is 
finished, continue by the selvage side. As 
soon as the t\vo sides are nailed down, you 
should then nail down the side opposite the 
selvage, and leave the cut ends of the breadths 
till the last. If you have no carpet-stretcher, 
you must have someone to aid you with 
sufficient strength to pull and stretch the 
material. A badly-laid carpet does not wear 
half its proper time. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 


A STORY OF TWO CONTINENTS. 
By HORACE TOWNSEND. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A CONCERT ON SHIP-BOARD. 


Dorothy did not linger 
much longer on deck after 
her juvenile audience had 
disappeared. Somehow 
her energy as a story-teller 
had gone still further to 
chase away the cloud of 
gloom which had overhung her since the 
beginning of the voyage. She was able 
to chat quite cheerily for a few minutes 
with Lord Beeclicroft, despite an almost 
indefinable feeling of restraint which the 
remembrance of her talk with the old 
stewardess induced. It is curious after 
all what trifles are sufficient to change 
one’s point of view of life, and so Dorothy 
found herself, owing to the casual remark 
of a comparative stranger, regarding 
Lord Beechcroft with changed eyes. 
He was no longer the boyish companion 
of her childhood, with thoughts bent 
on birds’-nesting, or the neighbouring 
orchard, which, despite the altered 
conditions, was the light in which she 
had hitherto regarded him ; but a young 
man of her own age, who behind his 
calm, indolent exterior concealed hopes 
and ideas of which she knew nothing, 
and of which for the present she felt it 
safer for her peace of mind to remain 
in ignorance. So it was that she reso¬ 
lutely confined herself to mere common¬ 
places during a conversation which she 
shortened as far as politeness would 
allow, and that when she finally bid 
him good-night, and descended. the 
companion-way, she felt an undeniable 
sense of relief. As she passed down¬ 
wards she met Florence Lawton as¬ 
cending, and it was a further proof of 
the renewing elasticity of her spirits 


that she was able to stop and chat 
awhile with the bright American girl as 
though the unpleasant ex¬ 
perience of the morning 
had never been. So it was 
that Dorothy, as she lay 
in her narrow berth that 
night, resolved that the day 
had on the whole been a 
happy experience for her ; 
and as she felt the throb 
and measured beat of the 
gigantic engines which 
were urging her resist- 
lessly forward to a new 
world, and listened to the 
monotonous surging of the 
waves against the frail side of 
her cabin, she was a prey to 
none of the melancholy fore¬ 
bodings which had before oppressed 
her. She bid a cheery good-night 
to Mrs. O’Shea when that worthy woman 
looked in to see that she was, as she 
expressed it, “ snoog and comfor’ble,” 
and for once the mournful wail of the 
night watch as “eight bells,” or mid¬ 
night, sounded, ending with its long- 
drawn “All’s we-e-e-ll” in a strange 
minor key, seemed to her the presage 
of cheerful security rather than forlorn 
disaster. 

Next day, however, the brightness of 
her mental horizon became again some¬ 
what. obscured owing to the narrow 
uncharitableness of some fellow-pas¬ 
sengers of her own sex. As is generally 
the case on an ocean voyage, it was 
determined to hold in the saloon a 
concert or entertainment, in which such 
talent as could be found among the 
passengers should be employed, and the 
proceeds arising from which should be 
devoted to the Seamen’s Orphan Insti¬ 
tution. The purser, a jovial little 
Scotchman, to whom the task of ar¬ 
ranging these affairs generally fell, had 
heard Dorothy singing to herself at the 
saloon piano one day when the room 
happened to bo otherwise tenantless, 
and had been struck by the rare beauty 
of her voice. So, when he came to 
arrange the programme with the two 
elderly matrons to whom the other ladies 
had delegated their powers, the first 
thing he said, as he sunned the sheet 
of foolscap in front of him, on which the 
list of performers was to be drawn up, 
was, “Naturally, we must ask that wee 
bit of a girlie in grey—I dinna exactly 
recollect her name — to give us twa 
songs or mair.” But his remark was 
received with dead silence, and a stony 
glare from the four steely eyes at his 
side. 

“ Have ye ony objection ? ” he asked 
at length. 

“ Oh, /’ve no objection, Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie,” said one of the embodiments of 
propriety; “none whatever! I know 
nothing about the young person in 
question. Only I don't think that you’ll 
get many others to consent to sing if 


they know that you have also asked this 
young person / ” 

The purser had not grown grey in the 
service without becoming an adept in 
the study of human nature ; and so, like 
a wise man, he said nothing by way of 
argument. He knew the threat was no 
empty one, and that if he did not give 
way, his concert was doomed to extinc¬ 
tion. This was a prospect he could not 
face with equanimity, and thus the pro¬ 
gramme for the entertainment was issued 
without the appearance of Dorothy’s 
name thereon. This might have passed, 
however, for a mere oversight, or, in 
fact, would never have been thought 
about by unassuming little Dorothy, the 
more especially as she had never formed 
an integral part of the little clique which 
was chiefly concerned in the affair. It 
so happened, however, that Lord Beech- 
croft had been requested to assume the 
arduous duties of chairman, and one 
of the first things he did, on running his 
eye over the programme, was to notice 
that the name of Miss Darling was not 
to be found thereon. Off lie posted to 
find that young lady, who was ensconced 
in her usual nook on deck trying to make 
terms with such of her tormentors of the 
evening before as had determined to 
forego their game of hide-and-seek in 
favour of “another story” from “the 
lady in the grey dress.” She looked up 
as Lord Beeclicroft came over to her. 
“Miss Dorothy,” he began somewhat 
eagerly, “why don’t you sing this 
evening ? You have an excellent voice, I 
know, for my aunt used to be always 
raving about it; and I think, you know, 
we ought all to do what we can to make 
this thing a success,” and he pointed to 
the open programme in his hand. 

“Why don’t I sing? Why, I haven’t 
been asked; and you know I can hardly 
sing without an invitation, can I ? ” 

“You—you haven’t been asked?" 
roared the young man. 

“No. But don’t get so excited about 
it, Ar—I mean, Lord Beeclicroft.” 

“You don’t mean Lord Beechcroft, 
you mean Arthur! ” said he. “ I don’t 
see why you should be so very formal 
nowadays. But never mind that now. I 
must see who’s responsible for this 
wretched piece of stupidity. Here we 
have someone on board who can sing 
like a first-rat e jirima-donna —no, don’t 
deny it—I’m sure you can—and she 
hasn’t even been asked ! It’s downright 
criminal, that’s what it is !•”—and with¬ 
out waiting to hear another word from 
Dorothy, he rushed off in search of the 
purser. 

He soon found this official in his poky 
little office up to the eyes in accounts 
and ship’s papers, and as cross as it was 
in his placid nature to be. 

“Hoots, mon! ” he said, somewhat 
testily, when Lord Beechcroft hurled his 
grievance at him with almost Homeric 
vigour. “ Hoots, mon! Dinna fash 
yersel’ aboot it. It doesna’ amount to 
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onything at all. It’s just that the leddies 
dinna ‘cotton,’ as our Yankee friends 
say, to the wee bit girlie in grey; and if 
she sings, they won’t, and that’s all 
aboot it! ”—and he went on figuring out 
how many bottles of soda-water had been 
consumed on the voyage. Storm as he 
might, Lord Beechcroft could not get 
another word, good or bad, out of him, 
save that he was sorry the unpleasant¬ 
ness had arisen, for he had heard the 
“young leddy” sing, and she was “a 
fine bit o’ a singer”—and with this the 
young man had to be contented. His 
indignation, however, led him to blurt 
out enough of the facts of the case to 
lead Dorothy to surmise the truth of the 
whole matter; and naturally enough it 
served to dash somewhat her rising 
spirits, for she felt the implied insult as 
keenly as might be expected in a girl 
of her sensitive disposition. To Lord 
Beechcroft, however, she made light of 
it, and continued her gentle talk with the 
children as though nothing had occurred 
to disturb her equanimity. When she 
went down to her cabin to prepare for 
luncheon, however, she found Mrs. 
O’Shea there in a state of wrath that 
was almost amusing to contemplate. In 
that mysterious manner in which secrets 
become common property on board an 
Atlantic liner, the stewardess had heard 
the whole story, and was up in arms at 
once in defence of \\ev protegee. 

“ Shure thim ould uns—mothers of 
families too, as they be, warse luck to 
’em!—ought to be ashamed of thimsilves, 
so they ought, to trate a dacent gyirl 
like yerself, honey, in such a fashion ”— 
and so she ran on, each fresh tirade, 
sympathising and kind as she meant it 
to be, only serving to increase Dorothy’s 
pain and annoyance. At last she had 
to beg the garrulous old woman to stop 
her flow of eloquence, and, under a plea 
of headache—which, indeed, was no 
assumed one—to ask to be left to herself 
for an hour or two, declining all offers of 
food, which she could not bring herself to 
touch. The lonely hours sped away, and 
by dinner-time the habitual buoyancy of 
youth led her to take a brighter view of 
things. 

After dinner, the concert, which had 
been to Dorothy the cause of so much 
annoyance, began; and, despite herself, 
she was obliged to find not a little 
amusement and distraction in the un¬ 
conscious humours of the programme. 
The long saloon was fairly well filled 
with a crowd, which included not only 
the cabin passengers, but the “inter¬ 
mediates,” and a selected few from the 
steerage as well; but with due decorum 
the divisions of caste, as understood on 
ship-board, were scrupulously preserved, 
each class of passengers sitting together; 
for the cabin people would have been 
horrified at having to mingle with the 
“ intermediates,” and they in their turn 
held proudly aloof from the “ steerage.” 
Only Dorothy, who came in late, and 
was all unwitting of this etiquette, sat 
down in the first vacant seat she spied, 


which happened to be next a rosy- 
cheeked woman and her husband, who 
were on their way to farm in the far 
North-West, and who, naturally enough, 
had taken their passage in the steerage. 
Lord Beechcroft, as she entered, was 
making his little preliminary speech to 
the audience; and remarkably well the 
lad did it, as Dorothy had to acknow¬ 
ledge. He drew a pathetic picture of 
the children for whose benefit they were 
giving the entertainment, and then, with 
a touch of humour which the after events 
fully justified, he descanted on the mani¬ 
fold merits of the performers who were 
about to appear. The first item on the 
programme was a song from Professor 
Brown, Dorothy’s erstwhile geological 
table-companion. The professor laboured 
under the not uncommon delusion that 
he had a voice; and perhaps he had 
something of the sort concealed about 
his person, but, unfortunately, he never 
could bring it to the surface. Like most 
mild-mannered men, with infinitesimal 
vocal powers too, he was prone to songs 
of a distinctly ferocious character; and 
so he had chosen for the present occa¬ 
sion a ditty which concerned itself with 
the blood-curdling adventures of a 
piratical individual as narrated by him¬ 
self. Dorothy had a sufficiently keen 
sense of humour, and seldom had she 
encountered anything more distinctly 
comical than the sight of this mild- 
mannered man of science, with his in¬ 
offensive eyes glaring through his spec¬ 
tacles like those of a misanthropic owl, 
as he warbled in audibly of the “ Jolly 
black flag, boys!” and the “Merry, 
merry life of the rover red.” At last this 
pantomimic vocalism came to a close, 
and a mild ripple of applause ran round 
the lines of the cabin passengers, while 
the more plebeian ranks preserved an 
ominous silence. Much the same sort of 
reception awaited a young gentleman, 
who delivered himself of a “comic reci¬ 
tation” with such a portentous gloomi¬ 
ness of voice and visage that his hearers 
were visibly depressed. Lord Beech¬ 
croft had no little difficulty in restraining 
the adventurous youth from repeating his 
doleful performance, under the impres¬ 
sion that the polite hand-clapping which 
greeted him was in the nature of an 
encore. 

Then an elderly young lady, with much 
coy hesitation, warbled a touching ballad 
about swallows and other ornithological 
specimens, and “broken hearts ” and 
“ sundered lives,” and so forth, until her 
hearers began to speculate on whether 
life were worth living, and other uncom¬ 
fortable subjects. She was followed by 
a plump matron in black velvet, who, in 
a voice that was almost startling in its 
depth, recited “ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” which she evidently looked 
upon as so much of a novelty that she 
thought it necessary to preface it with a 
few remarks as to the circumstances 
which led to its composition. In these 
observations she succeeded in convey- 
ing a perfectly surprising amount of 


misinformation to her hearers. Poor 
Lord Beechcroft now rose to announce 
the next performer—one of the married 
women who had been most bitter in her 
Pharisaical denunciations of Dorothy. 
The youthful chairman was evidently 
depressed by the weird nature of the 
proceedings, and the consciousness that 
the concert had been so much of a failure 
that the collection was likely to be un¬ 
comfortably small. He put a brave face 
upon it, however, and calmly waited for 
the singer to step forward. But Mrs. 
Halford—that was the name of the young 
married woman—did not appear. There 
was an expectant pause while the purser 
dashed off in search of the delinquent; 
but he returned with a grave face to 
whisper in Lord Beechcroft’s ear that 
Mrs. Halford was locked in her cabin, 
and refused to come forth. A sudden 
access of stage-fright had come over her, 
and all expostulation was in vain. The 
audience, gathering that something was 
amiss, began to murmur. The concert 
had offered them little enough in ex¬ 
change for their prospective contribu¬ 
tions as it was, and if the principal 
singer, whose name was down three 
times on the programme, was to absent 
herself, why, they would make their dis¬ 
satisfaction apparent. The whole affair 
seemed on the brink of irretrievable 
disaster when Miss Lawton rose and said 
something in an undertone to Lord 
Beechcroft. His face cleared as if by 
magic. 

“I am sorry to say that Mrs. Halford 
is seriously indisposed,” he announced; 

“ but Miss Darling has kindly consented, 
at a moment’s notice, to take her place.” 
And with consummate assurance he 
walked over to Dorothy, whom he had 
just espied in her lowly position, and 
said, as he took her hand, “ You see you 
have no choice. You must sing after all.” 

Dorothy made the best of the situation, 
and, walking quietly forward, sat down 
at the piano and ran her fingers over the 
keys. Then of a sudden the saloon was 
filled with a burst of glorious melody as 
the young girl, in her unaffected fashion, 
sang a simple old English ballad which 
the vicar had set to a forgotten air of 
the last century. She had barely finished 
when the room rang with the delighted 
applause, which this time came with 
greater vehemence from the lower than 
the upper end, and nothing would satisfy 
her hearers but a repetition. Her one 
song had changed the whole complexion 
of affairs. All the hearers were now in a 
good humour, and even the indifferent 
performances of the later comers were 
received with something approaching 
the enthusiasm with which Dorothy’s 
efforts had been greeted ; and when it 
was all over, and the passengers crowded 
round her in congratulation, she had the 
satisfaction of feeling that Lord Beech¬ 
croft but voiced the sentiments of the 
others when he said, “We have to thank 
you, Miss Dorothy, for turning a failure 
into a success.” 

(To be coiitinued.) 
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OUR “POETS’ CORNER.’ 

EDMUND SPENSER (1552). 


In the pleasant month of May, 1569, a pale- 
faced youth, called Edmund Spenser, first 
entered Pembroke College, Cambridge. Grave, 
thoughtful, and shy, he attracted but little 
attention amongst his companions; indeed, 
their chief notice of him was expressed by 
sundry orders and commands when they wished 
him to perform various menial occupations 
for their convenience. The fact was, Spenser 
was a poor youth, who entered college as a 
sizar, or servitor, content to win his own 
maintenance and learning by attending on the 
other more favoured students of fortune. Many 
men of mark and eminence have risen fi om 
sizars, and Spenser was no exception to this 
rule. In about six years he had taken both 
his Bachelor’s and Master’s degree, and then 
he went forth in the world to seek his for¬ 
tunes. His first adventure was that of falling 
in love with the fair Rosalind, on whom some 
of his earliest verses were written. But the 
lady was fickle, proved untrue, and when a 
richer suitor appeared on the scene she forsook 
the poor poet. 

Spenser was much more fortunate in friend¬ 
ship than in love. During his residence in 
Cambridge he made one or two sincere friends, 
who did him much service in after life. Chief 
amongst these was Gabriel Harvey, a fellow 
of his own Hall, and a man of intellect, who 
was wise enough to see that Spenser was no 
mere ordinary commonplace character. Some 
years after they had both left college, Harvey 
introduced him to Sir Philip Sidney; and 
the young men, both poets, both romantic, 
and of similar tastes in many respects, were 
soon attracted to each other in a singular 
degree. Sidney introduced Spenser to his 
uncle, the Earl of Leicester, who gave the poet 
a post as his secretary. In return Spenser 
dedicated his new poem, The ShephcanVs 
Calendar , to Sidney, and consulted him 
about portions of his great work, The Faerie 
Queene , which he had just begun to compose. 

Popularity smiled on the poet. Plis early 
books were published and much admired, 
despite their occasional defects and dulness. 
In 1530 Spenser was appointed secretary to 
Lord Grey of Wilton, who was going to 
Ireland as Lord Deputy. A few years later, 
when the forfeited lands of the “ rebel Irish ” 
were divided and given to Englishmen, the 
fine estate and manor of Ivilcolinan, with its 
3,028 acres of land, fell to Spenser’s lot. 
The fine old castle was situated in the midst 
of magnificent scenery. Near it were high 
mountains ; a broad, deep lake reflected the 
sunshine; the “gentle Mulla” watered the 
plain, and dense forests waved their branches 
in leafy solitudes. 

The poet was not idle in this lovely retreat. 
He worked diligently at his Faerie Queene , 
dreaming out his romantic fictions, his alle¬ 
gorical visions, under the shade of the forest 
leaves, and setting them to the tune of the 
summer breezes and the warbling of birds. 
That Edmund Spenser had a “ daintie care” 


for melodious sounds may be seen from the 
following lines, probably composed at sweet 
Kilcolman:— 

“ For all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one liarmonee, 
Birdes, voyces, instruments, windes, waters, 
all agree; 

The joyous birdes, shrouded in chearfull 
shade, 

Their notes unto the voyce attempred 
sweet, 

Th’ angelical soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine, respondence 
meet.” 

Spenser did not doom himself to solitude 
in his castled home, and one of the guests 
who partook of his hospitality was Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Both poets, both aspirants for 
fame, they roved about in the leafy forests in 
congenial intercourse. Spenser showed him 
the finished chapters of his great poem, and 
the successful courtier was so delighted with 
the epic that in the end he induced Spenser 
to return with him to London, that he might 
present him and his verses to Queen Elizabeth. 

It was the golden age of poetry in Eng¬ 
land. A whole school of writers had sprung 
up in the steps of Thomas Sackville, and the 
Queen had written sonnets, in one of which 
her patriotic sentiments were undoubted : 

“ No foreign banish’d wight shall anchor in 
this port: 

Our realm it brooks no stranger’s force ; let 
them elsewhere resort.” 

She granted an audience to Edmund Spenser, 
and consented to hear him read portions of 
his poem at “ timely hours.” It must have 
needed no small degree of courage to recite 
one’s own compositions beneath the gaze of 
those clear, keen eyes of the bejewelled, 
rufflers-decked monarch, who was herself so 
clever, so skilled in Latin, so versed in Greek 
nouns. And it must have been a crowning 
triumph when, after the Queen had listened 
and poised the subject well, her royal lips 
pronounced the poem as one of u wondrous 
worth.” 

After this, Spenser remained some time 
in England, doubtless often at Court, and 
enjnying the society of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and others of the great men who formed so 
brilliant a galaxy at this period. But one of 
the most refined, most accomplished, of these 
courtiers had already passed away; and 
Spenser must have sorely missed his old friend 
and patron Sir Philip Sidney, the gallant 
soldier who had been wounded unto death in 
the field of battle. He wrote a touching 
lament for him in a pastoral elegy called 
“ Astrophel.” 

In the spring of 1591 Spenser returned to 
his castle of Kilcolman, and in the same year 
married a beautiful Irish girl, who is supposed 
to have been called Nagle, as he wrote an 


anagram on her name in the word “ Angel.” 
Though Queen Elizabeth did not forget her 
poet, but granted him a pension of ^50 a 
year, Spenser seems to have been somewhat 
disappointed, if we may judge by his words :— 

“Full little knowest thou, that hast not 
tried, 

How hard it is in suing long to bide ; 

To lose good days that might be better 
spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to¬ 
morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and 
sorrow; 

To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her 
peers’ ; 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years.” 

Elizabeth also wrote a letter to the Irish 
Government, recommending Spenser for the 
office of sheriff in the county of Cork. But 
he had not long held this appointment when 
a sad disaster happened that drove him from 
Ireland for ever. Desmond’s rebellion broke 
out, and as the grant of land to Spenser had 
formed part of the forfeited Desmond estates, 
he became a marked man. One fearful night 
in October an armed band of “rebels” as¬ 
sailed Kilcolman Castle. Vain and futile was 
the resistance offered ; the mansion was sacked, 
all the valuables removed, and then it was 
burned to the ground. Edmund Spenser and 
his wife fled in terror, just escaping with their 
lives, but their newly-born child was burned to 
death in the ruins. 

Poor, destitute, heart-broken, Spenser ar¬ 
rived in London; but this time he was no 
longer a guest at the Royal Court. The 
closing part of his history is mysterious and 
strangely sad. In a shabby house in King- 
street, where he found refuge, he was dis¬ 
covered some time afterwards by friends who 
had known him in brighter days *, hut though 
money and help were now forthcoming, the 
relief came too late, and Ben Jonson says 
“ he died for lacke of bread.” This happened 
in 1599, little more than a year after the castle 
of Kilcolman had been destroyed. At his 
own request he was laid beside his celebrated 
predecessor, Geoffrey Chaucer, in Westminster 
Abbey, where there is a tablet to his memory. 
As his pension ceased with his life, and his 
estates were gone, his wife and sons were left 
in dire poverty ; but in after years the former 
married again, and his eldest son, Sylvanus, 
regained some of the Irish property. 

Edmund Spenser’s writings were numerous, 
and his rich and melodious poetry has been 
justly admired. His fertility of invention, 
his learning and fluency, his elegance of style, 
have been rarely equalled; but critics have 
deemed his language somewhat “obscure and 
antiquated” at times, his descriptions occa¬ 
sionally extravagant. He is called the “ master 
of English romantic poetry.” 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON 


A i n T me a 
picture of 
the most 
beautiful 
thing on 
earth,” said 
the rich man 
jjrjp—to the artist, 
Hff- and the artist went 
back to his studio, 
wondering what could 
be the most beautiful 
thing on earth, and where 
he was to find it. So he 
sat awhile and pondered, 
but all his pondering did 
not bring him nearer to 

_ the truth, and in the 

evening he went to a grand 
reception at the house of a very celebrated 
man. “I shall see something beautiful there,” 
he said; and he hurried through the streets 
to be in good time, so that he might find a 
subject for his picture. And the lights flashed, 
and the music sounded gaily through the great 
rooms; but the artist did not see anything 
that was the most beautiful thing on earth. 
“There is the prettiest girl in London,” said 
a man near him, and the artist’s heart re¬ 
joiced, for now he thought, “ I shall find the 
beautiful;” but when he looked at the Lady 
Constance, he saw only the coldness of her 
blue eyes and the artificial curve of her full 
red lips, and he turned away disappointed and 
weary. 

The next day the artist went away into 
the country, and wandered about the lanes 
and meadow-paths, in the hope of finding the 
most beautiful thing on earth. “ I am sure 
to see it here,” he said to himself, as he 


passed a white cottage covered with creepers 
and gay with flowers. But he only saw the 
roses, and they were lovely indeed. “These 
are the most beautiful things on earth,” said 
the artist, and he put out his hand to gather 
some of the rosy-red blossoms; but a sharp 
thorn ran into his fingers, so that when he drew 
them back they were wounded and stained 
with blood. “ They are not the most beau¬ 
tiful, after all,” said the artist; and he turned 
homeward again with a tired heart. 

* * * * 

Some weeks passed away, and the artist 
was busy with other pictures, so that he had 
no time to think about his painting of the 
beautiful. The empty canvas stood upon an 
easel in the studio. One day, as the artist 
passed it on his way out, he said to himself 
that it would never be done. He went down 
into the busy city on business; down among 
the narrow courts and streets; farther on 
still, where the sunbeams forgot to shine, 
and where the air was hot and close, and 
everything was dark and miserable. And 
when his business was done, he quickly re¬ 
traced his steps, glad to get away from such 
scenes of poverty and want. But as he 
passed down a quieter court the fragrance of 
mignonette greeted him, and, looking up, he 
saw on a little window-ledge a pot of the 
pretty perfumed plant; and at the same mo¬ 
ment a sweet voice sounded from the open 
casement; and the artist, hearing it, forgot 
his weariness and his hurry, and went up the 
narrow broken stairs leading to the attic- 
room. The door was half-open, and he 
caught a glimpse of the bare interior, the 
wretched, dreary room, whose only beautiful 
object was apparently the pot of mignonette. 
But the owner of the voice was there, bending 
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over a heap of rags in the corner, on which 
lay the wasted form of a dying child. They 
weie both children—beautiful, despite the 
pallor that rested on the face ol the younger, 
and the deep sadness on that of her sister. 
She was holding the thin hands in her own; 
she was putting her warm lips to those of the 
little weary sufferer; she was speaking again. 

Hailing ! she said softly—“ Harling ! you 
are going home to where the star-flowers grow. 
The angels will carry you, dear, so that you 
won’t be tired any more; and Jesus Christ, who 
bought you, in His love will present you to the 
Father. But oh, darling, I love you so much, 
and you love me, and you will never — 7iever — 
forget me, will you, dear ? ” And the pale lips 
of the dying child murmured something. The 
aitist guessed that it was the sought-for answer, 
for the sister laid her sweet head down on the 
torn pillow, and together they slept—the sleep 
that was to end in death for one of them. 

* * * * 

“ I have found the most beautiful thing on 
earth,” said the artist; “ it is Love ! ” and he 
hurried away. But he brought help very 
soon, and food and clothing for the little 
living sister, who was weeping for the child 
that had been carried home by the angels to 
rest. And then he took her with him to his 
own bright home, and told her that she should 
hve with him, and be his sunbeam and his 
little girl. And when the rich man saw 
the picture the artist had painted—the two 
pale children in the lonely room, with the 
Peace of Love on their calm faces—he re¬ 
mained looking at it for long with tears in 
his eyes. And when he turned away at last, 
he only said, “For of such is the King¬ 
dom of Heaven.” 

Augusta Hancock. 


“QUELQUES PENSEES.” 

By COMTESSE DE GASPARIN. 


A visionary, do you say ? A visionary ? 
Well, yes; a visionary let it be. They have 
piercing vision, these visionaries ; they are the 
inspired. Without failure, without feebleness, 
they walk with the sun. Visionaries .have en¬ 
dowed the earth. At the birth of each inven¬ 
tion, be it the most practical, the most prosaic, 
there is one who stands erect—it is the 
“ visionary,” with great wings unfolded, and 
face turned towards the future. 

The modesty of a woman pervades her 
whole being; and the worthless are not the 
last, either, to perceive it and respect it. 

Self is bad company. Thrust it from the 
door, and bolt it out. 

I have always been in love with natures in 
love with the Ideal. 

Let us work. The inert contemplation of 
our sorrows exercises an unhealthy fascination 
over us. A serpent, with venom under its 
tooth, lurks within it. 

The power to love is the power to suffer. 

When God has closed all outlet for our 
pride on the side of self-conceit, it avenges 
itself by turning to the side of humility. We 
dream of supreme detachment, supreme sacri¬ 
fice, supreme love. Meanwhile, our meat 
burns, our milk boils over, our children cry, 
and the husband goes off to the public-house. 


That which displeases us in “ dignities ” is 
not that they exist, but that they do not exist 
for us. 

For generous natures, for virile souls, the 
ruder the battle the firmer will the good knight 
plant the standard. 

A STAGNANT eternity! Who has dared to 
utter the blasphemy—to seat Death on the 
throne of the Eternal ? What sickly insanity 
generated this nightmare ? No. The workers 
for Christ, whom His voice has called home, 
have not gone to doze in an everlasting 
dormitory. To enter into the joy of the 
Master is not to be hypnotised. For them, 
the ten talents; for them, wider domains; 
for them, fulness of activity. 

The intellect is a theologian; but no mere 
theologian will ever solve the problems of 
heaven. God has given their solution to 
that small, worthless, despised object, the 
heart. J 

I hate discouraging words ; they stifle in 
us even the desire to surmount ill. Never¬ 
theless, if lamentations enervate us, illusions 
ruin us. Nothing but the truth can set the 
heart right. 

To be left to run in the path of our own 
folly ! What worse chastisement could God 
give us ? 


To regret, to desire. By these two sighs 
the horizon is made to recede; by these two 
levers I raise the world. 

Duty is not intermittent, not a capricious 
well-doing. It is a rock—strength, because 
lesistance ; liberty, because submission. 

Man says r “ All is lost! ” God says • 
“ Look to me. All is saved ] ” 

I can neither understand heaven nor earth 
without personal identity. Take away j den tity 
you take away the individual. The individual 
suppressed, what remains ? Zero. 

Have you not felt noble instincts stirring 
within you as Enthusiasm passed by ? A flash 
of its fire, a caress of its breath, and your 
thought, till now a captive, bursts from its 
chrysalis, spreads its wings, and soars to the 
great blue heavens! 

Love, the vanquisher of egoism—spiritual 
egoism and carnal egoism. It tracks them to 
their last retreat, grinds them, crushes them ! 
And for this, Love, sanctified, and with star¬ 
decked brow, enters as conqueror the kingdom 
of the victorious! 

To restrict the liberty of a soul; to impose 
upon it that which God has not ordered ; to 
prohibit what God has permitted; to permit 
. at „ He has prohibited; to say “God has 
said,” when He has not said—this is sacrilege. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bird (Sicily).—!. We fear any advice about your bird 
would be useless, as he is evidently consumptive, as 
many cockatoos and parrots are. rhe changes ot 
climate have not been good for him—2. A tjje- 
writer is a machine for speedy writing—or rather 
minting. It requires some time to learn how to 
work it well and quickly ; and in London there arc 
now so many ladies engaged in this employment 
that it is overstocked, and the remuneration would 
be nothing like what you mention. The living here 
wourd be much dearer than in Sicily. 

E and 1 . Lichfield.— The proper persons are, we 
think, the executors of the will of the last person 
who died ; that is, the friend chosen by your grand¬ 
father. We should advise you to find out his 
solicitors, or some of his family, and enquire who 
they are, and see them. We think, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, this would be your best course. You 
do not say under whose authority the rents arc now 
collected. You appear to be in a troubled state, 
and the services of a sensible and respectable 
lawyer should certainly be secured by your sister 

A^I'roublkd One, if aged forty-six, is most unwise, 
and wc should say selfish, in consenting o marry a 
youngman of twenty-three—young enough to be her 
son ! It is certainly a very unsuitable match, and 
likely to prove a great disappointment. Ot course 
the young man will see what a mistake he has 
made, and when you perceive that, you will be 
miserable too. 


Naughtiness.— There is no relationship unless the 
men be brothers or cousins. It is a near connection, 
and they might call each other brothers-in-law it 
they were very' friendly, having married sisters. 

ENID _Why do you not ask your Sunday-school 
teacher to show you the chapter and verse where 
she assumes to have discovered the name of David s 

Troubled One No. 2.—i. You then dedicated your¬ 
self to God, and agreed to all your baptismal vows, 
to serve God by the help of His Holy Spirit, relying 
only on the death and merits of your Saviour for 
vour salvation. You should have attended a class, 
and had it all explained to you. Endeavour to serve 
God henceforth, and pray for His grace, and you 
need not be troubled about your past ignorance.—2. 
Tack your mother’s new surname on to your own 

A Lover 5 of Nature.— The crocus belongs to the 
order Iridece- Hags. It belongs to the fourth 

order, Acorollifloroe—ftowzxs without petals ; and 
has a coloured' perianth—a single floral envelope. 
The word “ crocus ” is from the Sanskrit kunkuma ; 
also the Hebrew word, karkom. \ou should get 

some simple work on botany. , 

A. M., and Desirer of Botany. —Patent leather can 
be washed with milk, or you can use one ot the 
many polishes which arc sold for the purpose. 
Leather can be revived by using cream, or one ot 
the creams made and sold for leather. 

Oueenie A—It is always a matter of arrangement— 
there is no special rule. You had better enquire at 
each shop. 


Eva and Enid.— Bebburn, or Hepburn, in 
Northumberland, is quite a small place, as it 
has a population of only about 130 persons— 
at least, it had in 1887. 

E. E. Newton.— We must refer you to Smith s 
Bible Did ionary, Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies (iii. 526), Dr. Barrow’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of the Bible (265), and 
The Bible Cyclopcedia , by Dr. Eadie (164-5). 
These may give you the information you 
require. 

Good Queen Bess.—i. The phrase, “A cock 
and a bull story,” is a corruption of the 
words, “ a concocted and bully story ”; the 
latter term being derived from the Danish 
bullen—-“ exaggerated.” Thus, a bullrush is 
an exaggerated rush, and a bull-frog is one 
of extra size.—2. We do not give addresses. 
Quiet Sixteen had better select a blouse from 
the many patterns wc have illustrated in our 
monthly dress article. We should recom¬ 
mend her to write to “The Lady Dress¬ 
maker” for the last paper pattern she has 
advertised of the kind, enclosing a postal 
note for one shilling, and a halfpenny stamp 
for postage. Address, care of Mr. Davis, 

73, Ludgate Hill, E.C. (as directed at the 
end of each article.—2. You had better read 
our articles on “The Art of Conversing 

Syiunga. — Say 29th is the anniversary of the 
birthday of Charles II., who was concealed 
in an oak at Boscobel, Shropshire, in the 
month of September. On the 3rd of that 
month the battle of Worcester was fought, 
and the royal army defeated; and the King 
arrived at Whiteladies, some three-quarters 
of a mile from Boscobel House, early on the 
following morning. The King was disguised 
in the clothes of the Pendrills, and remained 
in the house for two days. His return to 
England took place on his birthday, and on 
this occasion the Royalists displayed a branch 
of oak in allusion to his secure concealment 
in the oak, called “Royal.” at Boscobel. 
There is an oak on the spot where the 
historical tree stood, said to have sprung 
from it. 

Alice C.—It would not be right for you as a 
Christian to marry an unbeliever in Christ 
your Lord and Master (see II. Cor. vi. 14) ; 
and it would be very dishonourable on your 
part to encourage the attentions of a man if 
you meant to refuse him should he propose 
to you. 

G. M. W.—The sobriquets you name, ?.e., 
“Pontius Pilate’s Body Guard,” the “Brum¬ 
magem Guards,” and the “ Mud-Larks,’’ be¬ 
long respectivel) r to the 1st boot (Royal Scots 
Regiment), the 29th Foot (Worcestershire), 
and the Royal Engineers. The “ Second to 
None” are the Scots Greys (Royal North 
British Dragoons). Some thirty-seven, if not 
more, have sobriquets. The 17th Lancers 
(Duke of Cambridge’s Own) are the “ Death 
or Glory Boys.” • 

Rosemund. —We suppose you have kept the 
correspondence before you entered on your 
situation. That would prove your case better 
than anything else. Travelling expenses are 
usually a matter of special arrangement, and 
you appear entitled to claim them under one 
which was made before you went to your 
place, if vou had remained the required time. You 
are not'leaving of your own accord, however, 
which is in your favour. 

Little Miss Mucji-Afraid, E. W. E., Ecnerolf, 
One in Distress, and Despairing. — We will 
answer all these queries in' one, for one and. all 
appear to take a false view of God in his relations 
to us. Christ came to reconcile us to the Father. 
He taught us to pray to Him as “ Our Father ’; 
and “ in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” We must try to cast out fear, and pray for 
that perfect “love that casteth out fear,” for with 
fear is ever torment. God is a God of Love and ot 
patience, and is ever influencing us by His Spirit 
for good. In fact, the very letters you have each 
sent prove how the work of the Spirit, in drawing 
vou to your Heavenly Father, is ever going on. 
Therefore, go to Him, tell Him the things which 
oppress and grieve you, and be “ as little children 
in the faith and hope with which you pray. Cul¬ 
tivate the thought of His presence with you at all 
times as a merciful and loving Father, and cast 
away the ideas of an angry, cruel, and avenging 
Deity. You should look out the text concerning 
His love and care of us, and of the completeness of 
His atonement for us ; and in studying the Bible to 
find out His everlasting love you will come to enjoy 
a happier state of mind. If you begin to love God 
you will soon love other people also. 

Alpenveii.chen. —Yes, you may open the window at 
the top at night, but be careful that you do not 
sleep exposed to a draught. 

Flossie.— June 3rd, 1879, was a Tuesday. 










































MY FATHER’S 
WARD. 

By LA PETITE. 

CHAPTER IIL 

The day passed rapidly 
because of our multifarious 
duties, and we liad no time 
to give a thought to Candy 
till tea came and she did 
not appear. We naturally 
concluded her shopping 
had proved so attractive 
that she had prolonged it, 
and would wait to come 
home with father and Wil¬ 
fred, so the first alarm was 
given when they walked in 
without her, accompanied 
only by Maurice Elliot, 
who had been asked to 
spend the evening with us. 

“Why, where is 
Candy?” I enquired, only 
half acknowledging his 
salutation in my anxiety as 
I met them at the door. 
“ Has she stopped at the 
library ? ” 

Wilfred looked amazed, 
and father said hastily, 
“ Isn’t she here ? We have 
not seen her since we said 
good-bye to her at the 
station this morning ! ” 

I looked, as I felt, rather 
anxious, but Wilfred struck 
in, “ Perhaps she has gone 
to Miss Brown’s, and been 
detained till a later train. 
It’ll be all right, Molly.” 

I tried to agree, but 
somehow could not help 
feeling worried, though I 
endeavoured to hide it ; 
but all my self control 
and the pleasure of young 
Elliot’s society could not 
prevent my jumping ner¬ 
vously at every sound, and 
stealing frequent glances 
at the clock. By-and-by 
I infected the others, and 
as the evening wore on 
we were all in a state of 
alarm. 
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Janet tried to solve the enigma by saying 
that perhaps Miss Brown had tickets for some 
evening concert, and would keep her all night; 
but mother murmured, “ It isn’t like Candy’s 
thoughtfulness or Miss Brown’s good sense 
not to telegraph to us, for they would know 
we should be alarmed, as we expected her 
home.” 

This was so true that none of us said any¬ 
thing, but Wilfred and Maurice started off to 
send a telegram to Miss Brown, asking if 
Candy were there; and we knew how much 
we had reckoned on it by the proportionate 
sinking of our hearts when the answer came 
back, “Not been here all day. Brown.” 

Father broke the silence of consternation by 
saying, with a sharp look round, “ Has any¬ 
thing been said or done to annoy her in any 
way ? ” Robert flushed and shuffled on his 
seat, which signs were noticed by father, who 
said sternly, “ If so, I insist on knowing it at 
once ! ” Then of course it all came out, and 
I had never seen father so angry in my life, 
for he spoke in no measured terms ; and though 
Robert was as penitent as heart could wish, 
the lad got no pity, and was sent to his room 
in disgrace. 

As soon as he had gone father turned to 
me and observed, “ Molly, we can do nothing 
to-night, so use your influence to get your 
mother to bed, and send Janet and Lilian off 
as well. You yourself had better go too, for 
we shall want your help to-morrow.” 

I did as I was bid with a heavy heart, but 
before retiring I could not resist knocking 
at the culprit’s door, for I knew he was terribly 
upset, being really very fond of Candy in 
spite of their frequent squabbles. 

At his muttered invitation I entered, and 
found him sitting by the table, with his head 
buried in his arms. He looked up when I laid 
my hand on his shoulder, and the young face 
was so sadly troubled, and the usually laughing 
dark eyes so wistful and dim, that my heart 
ached. “ Molly,” he exclaimed excitedly, 
“you know I meant no harm! Candy 
shouldn’t have flared up as she did over an 
innocent bit of fun. The pater’s unjust 
and-” 

“ Hush / ” I said, interrupting the feverish 
flow of words. “ You won’t make matters 
better by blaming the absent or forgetting the 
respect due to your father. I can’t stop to 
hear this sort of thing ”—and I moved away 
towards the door. 

He was up and after me in a moment, 
crying, “ Oh, Molly, do say something to 
comfort me! I know it’s all the fault of 
my savage temper; but I’m so downright 
miserable I don’t know what to do ! ”—and 
the poor boy turned away with a dry sob that 
hurt me terribly. 

I did my best, and before I left him I think 
he saw his errors, and when the opportunity 
came, would do his utmost to atone for them ; 
so, as often happens when we forget ourselves, 
in comforting him I comforted myself, and 
slept better than I expected. 

Next day mother was so prostrated by it all 
that I persuaded her to stop in bed, and, 
leaving Janet to take care of her and the house, 

I went to town with father and Wilfred, and 
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spent the day in going from place to place 
in search of any trace of Candy. We found 
she had taken her lesson, and on enquiry at 
an A. B. C. depot close by, discovered she had 
lunched there ; but after that she seemed to 
have vanished as completely as if the earth 
had swallowed her up, and we had no alter¬ 
native but to put the matter in the hands of the 
police. A pilgrimage to Miss Brown’s resulted 
in nothing, and when we returned home, dis- 
spirited and unsuccessful, we had no good 
news of any kind to report. The lawyer at 
Penzance was communicated with, as we 
thought it possible she might have gone there 
knowing the place; but they had seen nothing 
of her, and were quite as much at fault as 
we were. 

A week passed in this sickening suspense, 
during which we did everything we could 
think of to find her, but without success. On 
the Wednesday after she had disappeared on 
the preceding Tuesday week two events hap¬ 
pened simultaneously. One was the visit of 
the detective in whose hands we had placed 
the case, and the other was the arrival of a 
foreign letter. The first solemnly informed 
us that a young lady answering to her de¬ 
scription was believed to have left London by 
the Continental mail train on the Tuesday 
night, but nothing certain was known, as it 
had been very crowded, and some lady was 
taking a number of girls over to a school in 
Switzerland, so this might be merely one of 
the pupils. As he prosed on, a terrible 
thought darted into my mind; but I would 
not believe Candy would do such a thing, and 
resolutely dismissed it. 

When he had gone, father, with a heavy 
sigh, carelessly opened the foreign letter; but 
presently his manner changed and he exclaimed 
hastily, “ She is at Genoa after all! ” A deep 
silence of consternation and disappointment 
fell on us as we waited for more, till father 
said, in a puzzled tone, “I cannot understand 
it. Here, Molly—read them aloud.” 

I took the two letters he held out, and 
managed to decipher the first, which was 
written by the proprietor of the Hotel de 
Londres at Genoa, and stated that a young 
English girl had arrived there on the Thurs¬ 
day night without luggage, that she seemed 
ill, and they felt sure that she ought not to be 
alone. They had not known to whom she 
belonged, and so could not communicate with 
us before ; but she had written a letter on 
Friday night, by which they had learnt our 
name and address, and they begged that some¬ 
one might be sent to take care of her at once, 
as they did not like to have the responsibility 
and anxiety. Enclosed was a letter from Candy, 
evidently written under some strange excite¬ 
ment—an incoherent, rambling, and incom¬ 
prehensible rigmarole. She neither explained 
nor defended her conduct, but wrote four 
pages in a style that made me seriously fear 
she was temporarily insane. Yet there was 
method in her madness, for presently I came 
upon this passage :—“ I have just come back 
from church, but such a church as you would 
never., find in England. Its gilded roof and 
marble columns struck me as more beautiful 
than anything I had ever seen, and its size 


matches its rich and sumptuous decorations. 
The roof and walls seemed a mass of colour 
and gold, and almost made my eyes ache with 
their brilliancy. I wish I could paint its 
beauty for you, and make you hear the angels 
singing there.” 

“ She means the church of S. Annunziata,” 
said father shortly, glancing at a beautiful 
picture of it hanging on the wall opposite. 
That was the only sensible part of the letter, 
and I had a lump in my throat when I had 
finished. But father said briskly, “ Of course 
as her guardian I must go to her at once ; and 
I shall take Molly, for she has a head on her 
shoulders, and poor Candy is fond of her. 
Mary ”—to my mother—“ you are too delicate 
to go, and Janet is too young, so this arrange¬ 
ment is best. Wilfred can look after the 
business for me ; and as we start to-night there 
is no time to lose.” We were all accustomed 
to father’s impetuous way of doing things, so 
I was not surprised at this, and lived for the 
rest of the day in a whirlwind of packing and 
receiving and giving orders. 

We telegraphed to Genoa to say we were 
coming, and 1 found time to write to poor 
Robert in his dull London lodgings to tell him 
the good news. 

My natural excitement at my first journey 
from home was a good deal damped by my 
fears of what awaited me at the end of it; and 
it seemed a confused dream to me when we 
actually started. 

Maurice Elliot and Wilfred saw us off, and 
then the onward rush of the train, the motion 
of the boat, and the train again, seemed all 
part of a strange nightmare, which only ceased 
when we got to Genoa. Tired and weary as 
we were, our first enquiiy was for Candy, 
and after a hasty meal and brief rest father 
sent me to her alone to prepare her for his 
coming. 

The landlady conducted me to the rear of 
the building, and in spite of my anxiety I 
could but admire the scene. Under a colon¬ 
nade of vines an Italian girl was advancing to 
meet us, with a sweet dark face and big gold 
rings in her ears—a picturesque figure enough. 
Her dress had dashes of orange and crimson 
about it, and she was carrying a huge red jar 
in her hands, which she put down at the land¬ 
lady’s command. They held a short consulta¬ 
tion in Italian, a language with which I have 
but a slight acquaintance, and presently the 
latter, turning to me, remarked, in fairly good 
English, “Maria shall now take you to your 
friend, if you will please follow.” 

I thanked her, and walked after Maria, who 
led me down several passages and stairs till we 
reached a corridor with only one door in it, to 
which my guide pointed, saying in rich musical 
tones, with a pitying glance from her soft 
dark eyes, “La povera Signorina Inglese,” 
and then, with a graceful salutation, she 
left me. 

Do you wonder that I waited a moment 
before I ventured to make my presence 
known? The girl’s well-meant words had 
somehow struck a chill to my heart, and I 
dreaded to face the mysteiy hidden behind 
that closed door. 

(To be concluded.) 










II.—THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

It is a remarkable fact that, as a rule, a 
mother, looking at her own character, attributes 
whatever is good in it to her own efforts, and 
whatever is bad, to the manifold errors in her 
parents’ training ; whereas, with regard to her 
own children, she is quite clear that any good¬ 
ness they may possess is entirely the result of 
her training, and can never be set down to 
their own characters or dispositions, which are 
only responsible for the original’ sin that still 
disfigures them at times. 

Now, we do not think there is much truth 
in this view, for our boasted improvements in 
education are still rather assumed than proved. 
There are, indeed, two distinct systems, wide 
as the poles asunder, one of which found its 
most vigorous supporters amongst our grand¬ 
mothers and great-grandmothers, and the other 
amongst our parents and ourselves, but neither 
of them is without most serious drawbacks. 

The first was a stern and Spartan rule. 
Children were to be seen as seldom as possible, 
but at any rate were never to be heard. They 
asked no questions, and sat silent on straight- 
backed chairs. They learnt stoically to endure 
the agonies of daily ablution, including the 
introduction of yellow soap in their eyes, 
followed by the removal of the epidermis 
with a coarse towel. Their life was of the 
dullest, their toys few and home-made, their 
daily tasks long and dreary. At school they 
were often and soundly flogged, and kept on 
coarse and scanty fare. Locke himself, a most 
humane man, though supposed to be opposed 
to the severities of this system, which the 
mother of the Wesleys carried out to perfec¬ 
tion, nevertheless to us seems very harsh. lie 
insists that children should be denied what 
they ask for, for that very reason, and should 
be accustomed to go without what they long 
for from infancy. The very asking for any 
article of food should cause it to be denied 
them. They should possess nothing as their 
own. Above all, crying is never to be 
suffered ; for, Locke says, “ that in after life 
they will have to suffer so many incon¬ 
veniences, that they should not be sensible of 
every little hurt.” 

This school was grimly caricatured in a 
recent painful case in our day, concerning which 
the husband gave evidence that his wife enter¬ 
tained very strong opinions on the subject of 
the upbringing, training, and correction of 
children. Her theory was, that the spirit of 
disobedience, or any tendency to disobedience, 
must be conquered from the very earliest 
years. She believed in restraint (bodily), and 
confinement (in a dark room), as the best 
punishments. 
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NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION; 

OR, 

THE CHILD: WHAT WILL SHE BECOME? 


The characters produced by this cast-iron 
system had one good quality sadly lacking 
nowadays, and that is, “ grit,” or “ backbone.” 
They could endure hardship, they had learnt 
Stoicism and self-control. But then, on the 
other hand, it was associated with hardness, 
moroseness, constraint, dulness, and sourness 
of temper. Such sometimes were the Puritan 
fathers, and the New England pilgrims. 

Reverse the picture, and look at the system so 
largely in vogue now, perhaps mostly so among 
the very descendants of these Pilgrim Fathers 
in America. Children now thoroughly under¬ 
stand their own self-importance ; they are con¬ 
sulted on eveiy occasion ; reasons are demanded 
and given for anything they are asked to do. 
Any discipline is shunned under the cover of 
such maxims as the following. 

“ Oh, he’s a little fellow yet; he will know 
better by-and-by ! ‘ Time cures many faults.’ 

Time enough for restraint and contradiction 
when they go to school.” 

“ We do not hold with punishing children ; 
love your children, and let them alone, is our 
principle. They will meet with harshness 
enough in the world.” 

“ School will break them in. Let them 
grow like young colts till the time comes to 
break them. All young things should be free 
to kick about.” 

“ ‘What’s bred in the bone must come out 
in the flesh.’ I do not care much for all this 
clipping and shaping of children. It destroys 
individuality.” And so on. 

These children are taught reading without 
tears ; they go to bed when they wish; they 
have governesses at home to help them to do 
the lessons they are set at school, which they 
only attend when they feel “ well enough ” to 
do so. In short, any crumpled rose-leaf is 
carefully smoothed in their pathway through 
early life. The result is, a mild, good-natured, 
affectionate, sluggish, and selfish temper is 
developed, the boys being generally more selfish 
than the girls; for if the latter have not to bow 
down to their parents and serve them, at any 
rate they have to do so to their brothers. 

The evils common to both these opposed sys¬ 
tems are, first of all, that they are systems, and all 
systems of child-training stand self-condemned, 
and are responsible for more evil than they can 
possibly do good; and secondly, that each of 
them is at best one-sided. What we wish 
most especially to press home to our readers is, 
that character cannot be made by machinery , 
but only by hand . We know the difference 
between cast-iron and wrought, between 
chromo-lithographs and paintings, between 
machine and hand-carving; in short, between 
a product turned out by the yard or thousand 
by the working of certain power or rules, and 
that which is the result of individual thought 
and skill. Now, those who do machine-work 
require no tools; but all individual hand-work 
does. Such, then, is the relation and contrast 
between systems and methods. Systems are 
machines ; methods are tools , and therefore 
require individual skill and care and variety in 
their usage. So far but little attempt has 
been made to provide parents with tools by 
means of which successfully to mould, to 
carve, and fashion the child’s character into 
the required ideal. We say “ mould,” because, 
as we shall see, the mould is really one of the 
tools from which the shapeless organism re¬ 
ceives its first impress of the future character. 


Before pursuing this thought further, let us 
turn aside for a moment, and once again let us 
look at the little garden plot we call a child’s 
brain, on the culture of which the future char¬ 
acter depends. 

It is a great mistake, as we stand face to face 
with our ground, to imagine our chief work is 
to plant and sow. The soil, bare as it looks 
just now at birth, is already thickly sown by 
a relentless heredity with seeds of good and 
evil—with wheat and tares. If all are left 
untouched, we have a spoilt child; if all are 
uprooted, a crushed one. To check the weeds 
and foster the flowers is our task as parents. 

And to do this requires at the outset suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to enable us to distinguish 
between a flower and a weed. In gardening, 
this is not always easy for tyros. I well re¬ 
member, the first time I sowed some little rings 
of “ hardy annuals,” watching them come up in 
a week or two (as I thought) with great inter¬ 
est, and carefully weeding out the unsightly 
yellow weeds that sprang up around them. 
Great was my dismay one day to be told 
by the gardener that I had been cherishing 
the weeds and had uprooted my “ annuals.” 
A remark made before, however, may well be 
repeated here, and that is, that what spring up 
are rather tendencies to virtues and vices than 
the absolute fixed qualities themselves; and it 
is for this reason that a weed may be trained 
(in our garden) into a flower, and still more 
easily, a fair flower be allowed to degenerate 
into a weed. A brave, open character may 
easily, for instance, be trained into a bully; 
while, on the other hand, a tendency to 
deceit through timidity may be changed into 
the virtue of modesty. 

Some have objected to the simile of a garden, 
and, drawing a parallel between the brain and 
the rest of the body, have described education 
as a feeding of the brain, just as the body is 
fed. But if it be a food, it must be varied 
with each child; for remember, that fixed diet- 
tables are only for confirmed invalids, and are 
always bad for mind or body. “But at any 
rate,” says some thoughtful girl, “ we should 
train children of the same family, descended 
from the same parents, alike.” Au contraire . 
Butter, eggs, cream, and flour may be regarded 
as the ancestry from which are descended in 
countless variety very numerous assortments 
of tasty products—no two alike. So a child 
may be nearly all grandmother, or a judicious 
mixture of his maternal grandmother and his 
father, or of his mother and father, with a dash 
of paternal grandfather thrown in, and so on. 

What, then, is education, or child-culture ? 

“Education,” says Matthew Arnold, in a 
pregnant sentence, “ is an atmosphere, a dis¬ 
cipline, a life. The atmosphere —that is the 
environment that surrounds the child; the 
discipline —that is the direct training brought 
to bear upon him ; the life —that is the example 
set before him.” Or, to push the idea of edu¬ 
cation being a food a little further, we may 
say an atmosphere—that is the air-food of the 
brain, just as the atmosphere around us feeds 
our lungs. A discipline—that is the solid 
food definitely administered at stated intervals, 
and includes also the exercise needed to digest 
it. A life—that again is the parental example. 

We have already shown that the brain is, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, poised in mid-air, and 
is alike influenced by the body below and the 
mind above it. The brain receives, then, 
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THE CHURCH OF S. ANNUNZIATA, GENOA. (See page II4) 

































































































































































































































































































































A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION. 


spiritual food from the mind above, called 
ideas, and material food from the body below 
in the shape of sensations and actions. This 
may be cast in a tabular form (see below). 

Perhaps this table, obscure at present, will 
be found of increased interest as the subject is 
developed. Let us, therefore, proceed to con¬ 
sider the three great branches of this new 
method of education under the heads of En¬ 
vironment, Discipline, and .Life. 

Environment, or a girl’s surroundings, have 
a stronger influence than heredity, or, as 
Herbert Spencer puts it, “A man is more 
like the company he keeps than that from 
which he is descended.” And one great 
point of the new method is, to recognise this 
to the full. Although not a word may be 
spoken directly to the child, nor any line of 
conduct laid down, you are influencing him in 
every way, and forming his future character by 
a tremendous force. A baby is like a sponge ; 
it absorbs impressions of every sort, stores 
them up in its brain, and from the earliest age 
commences to live, or to tiy to live, in 
harmony with its surroundings. 

An apt illustration here may save much 
writing. The difference between a marble 
statue and a plaster cast is, that the former is 
actively carved into shape by a sculptor; the 
other is the passive result of being cast in a 
mould. The one is the result of direct action 


of different shape. The surroundings, well 
thought out in the first instance, must be 
maintained throughout childhood. Remember, 
then, that the first thing we have to consider is 
the atmosphere the child’s nature breathes— 
its entire surroundings. These surroundings 
may be national, local, and domestic, or con¬ 
nected with the school or business life; and 
all these surroundings affect the man in two 
ways—through the mind and body. 

The national environment of countiy has a 
great effect on character, both through the 
agency of the mind and of the body. Through 
the mind the sentiments connected with our 
past history, our present prestige, our world¬ 
wide dominion, form John Bull’s brain 
through his mind; while, on the other hand, 
our national climate, our insular position, 
form his brain through his body, and both to¬ 
gether give him his national character moulded 
thus by his environment. 

Again, a town or country life affects and 
forms a man’s character in his childhood in a re¬ 
markable way. There is no possible compari¬ 
son between town and country life for children, 
the former being always more or less of an 
evil. The town affects character prejudicially 
through the mind, by means of shifting, rest¬ 
less opinions, and ideas constantly imbibed- 
through the papers and conversation, by evil 
sights and minds, and by the premature 
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society lies, those conventional and hollow 
speeches, those outbursts of temper, those 
selfish reasonings that it hears around. While 
coarseness in eating, dirt and slovenliness, 
rough treatment and such actions —even the 
details of an uncarpeted floor, and a wooden 
chair, and a dirty tablecloth , or none at all— all 
produce surely their unconscious impress on 
the brain. 

The destiny of a life may thus be determined 
in the nursery by the devout naming of the 
Divine name, or, on the other hand, by the 
scoff at holy things. (Who can estimate the 
character-forming force of the nurse by her 
looks, her actions, and her words ?) The 
thought of duty is formed in the little child’s 
mind who is made conscientiously to finish his 
little task by the example of steady work 
around him, while hardness of heart comes to 
the child who hears faults or carelessness lightly 
spoken of. 

To produce a refined character you must 
bring the child up in a refined and gentle 
atmosphere. There is no surer relation of 
cause and effect to be found anywhere than 
that of character to environment. Well has 
Matthew Arnold placed the atmosphere first 
and foremost of the three great methods of 
the new system of education. 

And now, in speaking of the second great 
method, we reach the centre and kernel of the 
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(discipline), the other, of its surroundings 
(environment) when in a plastic state. The 
same difference obtains between a cut stone 
and a brick: the skill in the one case is 
spent on the stone; in the other, not on the 
brick, but on the mould. The clay or plaster 
will only take the shape of the mould at a 
certain period of its history, when it is soft and 
plastic. If inserted into the mould at the 
right time , it hardens and preserves its 
moulded shape as long as it lasts. In casts 
and bricks, therefore, the all-important point 

is, the shape of the mould, and an immense 
amount of care and forethought is spent upon 

it. Now, have we not, in the mould and the 
plastic clay, a veiy fair picture of a child and 
its environment ? And yet how many parents 
really see the enormous importance of the shape 
of the mould of the character of a child’s 
surroundings ? How impossible to make a 
plaster statue without one ! You may work 
at your plaster with your fingers or tools all 
day long, only to fail in the end. Even a 
brick cannot be made of the correct shape and 
size without a mould. To get a child, there¬ 
fore, of any required shape and pattern, the 
first thing is, carefully to form a mould of that 
shape and put him in it, and then, in spite 
of heredity, he will ever hereafter resemble 
it. He must be put in it while soft—that 
is, from earliest infancy; and he must not 
be moved about from one mould to another 


“forcing” of the brain through the incessant 
activity of town life. Through the body the 
brain is affected by the indoor life, the late 
hours, the sedentary occupations, the rich 
food, the want of exercise. 

On the other hand, in the countiy the mind 
is elevated and calmly invigorated by the en¬ 
vironment of Nature ; while the body, healthily 
developed, builds up a strong and calm brain. 

In childhood, school-life, and in after years, 
the occupation has a strong effect on character. 
Our public schools mould the character in the 
double way we have observed hitherto. The 
brain is stimulated through the mind by the 
prestige, the ideas with which it is filled; 
while through the body it is strengthened and 
invigorated through athletic exercises. 

As to occupation, it is enough to consider 
the different characters of four sons, one of 
whom has become a sailor, another a soldier, 
another a farmer, and another a clerk. 

But the last and most potent force is the 
domestic environment. The cast produced 
from this mould retains its impress longest. 
How little parents think of this when they 
expose the absorbent brain of the young child 
to the all-powerful influence of unsuitable 
surroundings at home. Again the brain is 
reached through mind and body. 

The mind is keen to receive, and store in the 
brain unconsciously, to be reproduced in the 
fulness of time, all those petty deceits, those 


whole in the active Discipline of education 
conducted by two great tools or methods that 
modern science has placed in our hands; for 
with Environment we have done with moulding 
or casting, and now we come to the actual 
carving of the character into its permanent 
form. The one principle acts upon the brain 
through the body; the other through the 
mind. The first is called Habit; the second 
Suggestion. 

In Habit, the principle that underlies the 
possibility of all education is discovered to us. 
We are taught that the human frame, brain as 
well as muscle, grows to the uses it is earliest 
put to. It is hardly possible to get beyond 
the ground covered by this simple-sounding 
axiom ; or to overstate the possibilities of what 
may be made of a child by those who first get 
him into their hands. We find we can work 
definitely towards the formation of character, 
and that the habits of a good life are somehow 
registered in the very substance of his brain ; 
that they are, as it were, so many little ham- 
mers.beating out by slow degrees the character 
of the man. Therefore we set ourselves to 
form a habit in the same matter-of-fact, steady 
way that we set about teaching the multiplica¬ 
tion table, expecting the thing to be done, 
and done with for life. But we must defer 
the further unfolding of this method till the 
next paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIL 

VIRGINIA. 

“ How poor tliey are who have not 
pa tience. ’ ’— Othello . 



Foster’s tone 
was a little 
grave, and 
Virginia, who 
was still 
kneeling at 
her mother’s 
feet, though 
her ministra¬ 
tions were 
over, pro¬ 
ceeded to settle herself comfortably 
before she answered, “ I am afraid 
that means, that you were disappointed 
in my letter.” 

“ Not disappointed, exactly. You were 
taken by surprise, and in j’our place I 
should have felt exactly the same. I 
think on the whole you were very good 
not to scold me.” 

“ Oh, I had no right to do that. How 
can one forbid one’s mother to do as she 
likes in her own house ? ” 


“Ah, but, you see, we are on a dif¬ 
ferent footing from most mothers and 
daughters. You have your right of veto 
on every subject. If you had objected 
very strongly to Effie’s visit, I would not 
have dared to bring her.” 

“ I hope that I am not quite so selfish 
as that, mother.” 

“No, darling, you are never selfish; 
but I can see very clearly that her visit 
will be an infliction, though you did not 
tell me so in so many words. But I have 
a tiresome knack of reading between the 
lines. Those blank silences are very 
expressive sometimes. Don’t be afraid 
of telling me what you feel, Virgie. A 
real grumble is very refreshing at times.” 

Virginia smiled faintly, but she did 
not at once respond. 

Mrs. Foster’s face grew anxious. 
“You are not fond of Effie ? ” she asked 
quickly. 

“Fond! Well, I hardly know. She 
is such a child, and there is no sort of 
companionship between us. I am afraid 
it is rather the other way, and that Effie 
does not care for me. She told me once 
that I was too proper and studious for a 
girl.” 

“Ah, well, she .will soon know you 
better! ” 

“I am not so sure about that. One 
may live six months with a person, and 
at the end of the time be just as far 
apart. Effie and I have nothing in com¬ 
mon—not a single taste or pursuit.” 

“ Unless it be riding.” 

“True; we are both fond of that. 
Well, mother, I will confess, when I 
read your letter, I did feel very badly 
about it. I am afraid I was rather 
cross. ‘What are we to do with Effie 
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for six months,’ was my first thought. 
‘ I shall never get my mother to myself; 
that child will spoil everything.’ ” 

“I read all that between the lines, 
Virgie.” 

“Yes; and I am ashamed to say I 
had a good cry over it; and when 
Malcolm came he found me at it. He 
looked so alarmed that I began laugh¬ 
ing, and then I was obliged to tell him.” 

“What did Malcolm say?” But it 
was evident that Mrs. Foster was not 
prepared for this. 

“Oh, he seemed quite sorry about it. 
He agreed with me that it would spoil 
everything. I have often spoken to him 
about Effie, and he knows what a mad¬ 
cap she is. But I would not let him 
stop and talk about it. I told him that 
I must write to you. I am afraid it was 
a horrid letter, mother.” 

“No, dear; but it was certainly not 
written in your usual cheerful vein. I 
told your Aunt Laura that you were very 
good about it; but I have been longing 
ever since to talk to you. Virgie, if you 
only knew what a duty it seems to me"! ” 

Virginia sighed heavily. “ I wish 
duties were not always so disagreeable,” 
she remarked with unusual petulance, 
“ or that one were not quite so busy.” 

“ We must not let our busy-ness—do 
you like the American word ?—be a temp¬ 
tation,” returned her mother seriously. 
“ That is the worst of two women living 
together—they are sure to move in a 
settled groove. Just now I said that 
you were never selfish ; but I am not so 
sure that concealed selfishness does not 
lie at the root of so-called duties. We 
do so hate to be disturbed. I am as bad 
as you, Virgie ; I like to do all I plan in 
the day, and not to have to set things 
aside because other people hinder me. 
And yet good men tell us that often the 
interruption is God’s call to fresh work. 
We do so love to fix our own task,” she 
finished thoughtfully. 

“ I feel justly rebuked, mother.” 

“ I am preaching to myself as well as 
to you, darling. We are both'alike in our 
energy and love of work ; but being older, 

I see more clearly what a temptation 
our active nature prepares for us, and I 
am a little more on my guard. I cannot 
bear to put all this trouble on you, but if 
you can only realise the absolute 
necessity for this sacrifice, half the battle 
would be won. It is quite impossible to 
stand by quietly and see how that child 
is mismanaged.” 

“ But Aunt Laura is so devoted to 
her.” 

“Yes ; but she and the boys spoil her 
dreadfully; at seventeen and a half she 
is running wild like a child of seven. 
Your Uncle Norbert is quite shocked 
about it, and he is not over-particular. 
He does so dislike the idea of that young 
Arthur Bevan always hanging about the 
house—it seems to make everything 
worse.” 

“ Oh, but Effie has no nonsense of 
that sort,” returned Virginia decidedly. 


Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 


“I have been at the schoolroom teas 
myself, and she treats him just as she 
does Jack. Effie has no absurd con¬ 
sciousness—Aunt Laura and Uncle 
Norbert may make themselves quite 
easy on that score.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. I think my¬ 
self a little more vanity would not hurt 
her. But your uncle is tolerably clear¬ 
sighted ; he wants me to keep her here 
until the Bevans go away for their 
usual summer holiday, and after that 
Master Arthur is to go to Oriel, so things 
will be on a different footing. I should 
not be surprised if the schoolroom teas 
were abolished by Christmas. Effie must 
be in the drawing-room to entertain her 
mother’s guests.” 

“Yes, of course—Aunt Laura is left 
far too much alone. I have seen her 
fretting about it sometimes. Well, 
mother, I will try not to grumble after 
this evening, and I suppose we must just 
make the best of it; but I confess I 
hardly grasp the situation.” 

Mrs. Foster smiled a little sadly. 
Sometimes Virginia’s downright matter- 
of-fact manner recalled her clever hus¬ 
band too vividly ; he had just that way 
of bluntly stating a difficulty before he 
set himself to tackle it. She knew her 
daughter far too well to fear that Effie 
would be neglected or set aside. Virginia 
would own honestly that her cousin was 
in the way, and that she regarded her in 
the light of an objectionable duty; but 
none the less would she grapple bravely 
with her own reluctance. There was 
nothing weak or morbid in Virginia’s 
character, and under her brisk manner 
there was a wholesome sweetness of 
nature. 

“I am afraid I hardly grasp the 
situation myself,” was Mrs. Foster’s 
frank answer. “ At present we are only 
on the edge of a moral experiment. 
When Effie goes to bed to-night we will 
just take counsel together—two heads are 
better than one ; ” and then the dressing- 
bell rang, and Virginia hurried off to her 
own room, feeling that her grumble had 
relieved her, and that at least there was 
one hour in the twenty-four when she 
might be sure of having her mother to 
herself. 

Miss Muffet still wore her February 
face at breakfast-time. She and Mike 
had slept soundly; but youth is not 
always grateful for a never-failing bles¬ 
sing, and with the perverseness that w r as 
inherent in her, she often lamented that 
she could not manage to keep awake. 

The dark, wintry morning, and Davis’s 
unaccustomed face, brought to her 
remembrance that this was the first day 
of her exile. “It is not possible for me 
to behave as though this v T ere an ordin¬ 
ary visit, and I cannot pretend to enjoy 
myself,” she said to herself, as she felt 
the old sulkiness return. In reality, the 
poor child felt desperately unhappy ; she 
w r anted her mother, and she was pining 
for a sight of the boys. But none the less 
did she enjoy the fragrant coffee and 
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hot bacon—no amount of unhappiness 
ever spoilt Miss Muffet’s fine appetite, 
except on that one occasion when she 
threatened to starve herself out of sheer 
obstinacy and self-will. 

After breakfast she took Mike for a stroll 
in the garden without asking anyone’s 
permission, and then, throwing down her 
hat and cloak in the hall, established 
herself at the round table in the library, 
to write long letters to her mother and 
Val, Mike following her, and leaving 
muddy trails on the carpet. 

Virginia, who was busy with her Greek 
translation, exchanged a quick glance 
with her mother, who was adding up her 
household bills. “What else could be 
expected ? ” her eyebrows seemed to say; 
but she rose at once and fetched a 
duster, and with a few coaxing words 
induced Mike to allow her to dry his 
offending paws. Miss Muffet said 
nothing, but her colour rose a little as 
Virginia, still talking cheerfully to Mike, 
who was now wagging his tail in grate¬ 
ful recognition, patiently and laboriously 
effaced the muddy footmarks from the 
carpet. It was “ much ado about 
nothing” in Miss Muffet’s eyes ; but all 
the same she felt a little ashamed of 
herself, and a private resolve was 
registered that Mike should be taught to 
wipe his paws on the mat outside. 

Virginia worked on steadily at her 
Greek until Miss Muffet’s pen ceased 
scratching, and then she turned round at 
once. “ Have you finished your letter, 
Effie ? Shall we go out ? ” for the wintry 
sunshine was creeping into the room. 

“ I thought you never went out in the 
morning,” returned Miss Muffet ungra¬ 
ciously; “that you were always busy 
with your Greek and things.” 

“Oh, I take a holiday sometimes,” 
observed Virginia, shutting up her books 
briskly and feeling rather virtuous. ‘ ‘ We 
must treat you like a visitor the first day. 
When Vixen comes we will have some 
nice rides together.” 

Virginia did not in the least realise 
that her manner was a little patronising. 
“We must make the best of you, so 
come along. I for one will not shirk my 
duty.” This was what Virginia’s tone 
conveyed to Miss Muffet, and she re¬ 
sented it accordingly. 

“There is not the least necessity for 
you to make yourself a martyr on my ac¬ 
count, Virginia,” she said rather coldly. 
“ Mike and I are quite used to going 
out alone ; indeed, we should prefer it! ” 
(Oh, naughty, rude Miss Muffet!) “ So 

please go on with your Greek. Everyone 
knows that I am not a regular visitor.” 

‘ ‘ V cry well, ’ ’ returned Virginia quietly, 
and she sat down again ; there was no¬ 
thing else for her to do. She had meant 
kindly by her cousin ; she had arranged 
with her mother that if the morning 


were fine she would set aside her studies, 
and coax Effie into taking a long country 
walk. She had not delayed a moment. 
The instantMissMuffet’s horrid, scratchy 
pen had ceased rasping her nerves she 
had suggested the walk, but she would 
not force her company on anyone. “ Let 
her go with Mike, and good riddance to 
both of them,” thought Virginia as she 
opened her books again. 

Mrs. Foster, who had been a reluctant 
auditor, thought it high time to inter¬ 
fere. Virginia and Effie often clashed, 
and slight wordy scenes were by no 
means unfrequent between the cousins. 
Virginia’s businesslike habits, her de¬ 
termination to improve the shining hour, 
and not suffer the grass to grow under 
her feet, often irritated Miss Muffet, who 
was an idler by nature, and loved to 
take things as they came, to trifle and 
fritter, and to enjoy the dolce far niente. 
Virginia was too managing, too domi¬ 
neering altogether, she thought. She 
hated other people meddling and ar¬ 
ranging her affairs. 

But Aunt Isobel knew how to deal 
with a fretful Miss Muffet. She looked 
up with a gleam of arch good-nature in 
her eyes. 

“ Please do not snub poor Virgie 
quite so severely,” she said in a droll 
voice. “She meant well; she wanted 
to show you some of her favourite walks. 
When you know your way about Burn¬ 
ham Hill a little better, 1 daresay Mike 
will be a sufficient chaperon —that is, if 
you still prefer your own companionship. 
But for a few day6 I should much prefer 
your having a cicerone. So just to please 
me —with a winning smile—“I hope 
you will put up with Virgie’s society.” 

Mrs. Foster’s tact was seldom at 
fault, and Miss Muffet felt ashamed of 
her ill-nature. “ I did not want to dis¬ 
turb her,” she said a little less gruffly. 
“ I hate to bore people, but of course 
she may come if she likes.” And Vir¬ 
ginia, who knew her mother’s wishes, 
and whose nature was too large to 
harbour small resentments, rose at once, 
and said quietly that she would be ready 
in ten minutes. But after all it was 
Miss Muffet who kept her waiting, who 
was hunting for a mislaid button-hook 
or a missing glove. 

“Thank you, dearest,” observed her 
mother, as Virginia re-entered in her 
hat and jacket. “I am so glad that 
you did not take Effie’s rebuff too se¬ 
riously. One has to deal very carefully 
with such a piece of quicksilver. It will 
not do to keep her too strictly under 
supervision ; she will not stand that for 
a moment, and we should gain nothing 
by it. She and Mike may have their 
run on the common as often as they 
like, but I must make her understand 
that there must be no solitary walks by 



the river. You or I must always accom¬ 
pany her down to Burnham.” 

“You will have to manage that, 
mother,” returned Virginia wearily. “ I 
see already that she will take nothing 
from me. I wonder why she fired up 
so ; I am sure there was nothing in my 
manner to provoke her.” And Virginia 
drew on her gauntlets in her quick way. 

“Effie is always touchy when she is 
low-spirited; let it pass,” was the pru¬ 
dent answer. And then they heard the 
pattering of Mike’s little paws, and Miss 
Muffet’s footsteps following him, and Vir¬ 
ginia went out into the hall to meet her. 

At first both girls were a little quiet. 
Miss Muffet had not quite recovered her 
equanimity, and Virginia was cudgelling 
her brains for some subject which she 
thought might be agreeable. Books— 
no, books were tabooed; she did not 
believe Miss Muffet cared for reading. 
Should she mention the boys ? Would 
it be safe in the present tender state of 
Miss Muffet’s spirits ? Or should she talk 
about her neighbours, and try to interest 
her about the different houses they were 
passing ? 

Happily, this question was solved for 
her.. At that very moment they were 
passing a lodge gate just as a dark 
young man, in a brown tweed coat, with 
a large St. Bernard dog, came out of 
the lodge and raised his hat to Virginia, 
who smiled, and nodded very brightly. 

‘‘Who is that?” asked Miss Muffet 
curiously, when they were out of ear¬ 
shot. “ What a splendid dog ! Does he 
live in that big red house one can just 
see between the trees.” 

“ That is the Manor House ; oh, yes, 
he lives there. I thought you knew 
Malcolm Gordon, Effie ; he is a very old 
acquaintance of ours. He was quite a 
little boy when I knew him first, and 
mother often invited him to come and 
play with me. I was a funny child,” 
went on Virginia in an amused tone. 
“ I always preferred little boys to little 
girls—little girls always seemed to me so 
stupid and uninteresting. They only 
liked to play with their dolls, and I 
never cared for dolls. I liked a good 
romp with Malcolm or a swinging 
match, ever so much better.” 

“I did not care for girls either,” re¬ 
turned Miss Muffet with sudden ani¬ 
mation; “but then I never needed 
playfellows. There were always the 
b°ys, Jack or Val or Bobus—they were 
always ready to play with me, and to 
teach me their games. Sometimes it 
was cricket, or prisoner’s base, or kite¬ 
flying, or now and then Jack would 
propose a paper-chase. The days were 
never long enough,” finished Miss 
Muffet regretfully; “with the boys one 
was always so happy.” 

(To be continued.) 
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DORIS. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Doris, my sweet, do 3 r ou sit and dream 
Of the purple hills and the rippling stream ? 
Do you think of the old house, lone and grey, 
In the flowery vale that is far away ? 

Gentle and kind are the voices near, 

But you long for tones that you never hear. 


Doris, my child, it is hard to know 
Why those loved best are the first to go ; 

I watch your face as you faintly sigh 
For the dear old friends, and the days gone by. 
But the light will shine, and the shadows wane, 
And the heart return to its joy again. 


There is a blessedness, higher still, 

In the lowly mind and the patient will; 

But the years will pass, with their silent feet, 
Ere you win that blessing, Doris, my sweet. 
Your heart is a girl’s heart, young and strong, 
And the night of weeping shall end in song. 



HOW TO HELP THE POOR BIRDS IN THE WINTER. 


“ God made all the creatures, and gave them 
our love and our fear, 

To give sign we and they are His children, 
one family here.” 



in six dead blackbirds this morning, and we’ve 
lost almost as many robins this week ! ” The 
voice that read out these words from the open 
letter grew tremulous, and stopped. I looked 
up, and saw a humid glitter in the eyes that 
quickly drooped as I raised my own. 

“Yes,” she said, “I daresay I am very 
foolish. Not one falls to the ground without 
.... I know all about that. But so 
many, so dreadfully many, do fall—so many 
more than need fall. It can’t be His fault. 
It must be ours. And it is so bad for the 
poor people to grow callous, and see it all and 
never feel a mite of pity. 

Ten minutes later we looked out, and there 
upon the bare branches of the little lime-tree 
that we planted a couple of years ago we 
counted thirty-two little fluffy-looking birds 


By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 

waiting for their breakfast. Their supper was 
all gone—every grain of it. What next ? 

Our winter this year has been a very hard one. 
The learned tell us it is going to last perhaps 
for weeks longer. We pile up the logs ; we 
say, “ Aha ! I am warm; I have seen the 
fire.” But the poor birds are perishing, and 
thousands of households go on emptying 
their refuse into the sewers; and wilful waste 
brings woeful want, not to the sons of men, it 
may be, but surely all too much for the little 
feathered fowl that seem to be made to de¬ 
pend upon us, and are given to us to care for 
just a little—given to us, as I think, to help us 
to watch with gentle eyes, and to cherish with 
something like sympathetic regard, the little 
creatures that we cannot use for food or sus¬ 
tenance. 

“ The sparrow hath found her a nest, even 
thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and 
my God,” sings the Hebrew psalmist. I sus¬ 
pect the Israelite was tolerant of the little 
birds. When the quails fell round about his 
habitations he ate them, it is true; but in the 
first place they were quails, which are good to 
eat; in the second place they fell , and he had 
only to pick them up and put them in the 
pot; in the third place, he soon got tired of 
them, as if he were ashamed of himself. I 
find no indication of the Israelite being hard 
upon the birds. On the contrary, I find many 
indications which go to show that he was 
something more than tolerant of the sparrows 
and the swallows. So I think it was with the 
Greeks, as you know, you young men and 
maidens, fresh from your visit to the Greek 
play at Cambridge. 

Young Ion stands watching the dawn as it 
spreads its glory over Parnassus’ crags. The 
birds are astir, the air is vocal with their 
morning greetings. He will bear with them 
up to a certain point, but you must draw the 
line somewhere. Therefore he sings :— 

“ The flocks of the feathered fowl, 

When they sully the holy shrines, 

I put them to flight with mine arrows.” 


Only when they are up to mischief, observe 
(al (iKairTovcnv). As the sun rises higher and 
higher the birds come on in ever-growing 
numbers, and Ion watches, and sings again :— 

“ The creatures that fly are astir, 

They are leaving their nests on Parnassus; 
I give you your warning—light not on the 
frieze 

Nor intrude on the shrine that is furbished 
with gold. 

Away! Again with my bow will I reach 
thee, 

O herald of Zeus, who suipassest 
The might of all birds with thy talons! 

Lo ! another, a swan, towards the altar 
Is swooping. Nay! Elsewhither thcu 
Shalt carry thy foot all gaudy with crimson, 
Thy song, that accords with the lyre of 
Phoebus, 

Shall not win thee escape from my shafts. 
Fly away with thy wings ! 

To the marsh-pools of Delos betake thee! 
Blood-dabbled, I trow, if thou heed not, 
Shall thy rapture of sweet song be. 

Away ! away! what new bird now ? 
Would he fain ’neath the sculptured cornice 
there 

Set the cradling nest for the brood ? 

The twang of my bow shall prevent thee. 
Avaunt! By the eddying pools of Alpliceus 
Go beget thee thy little ones. 

Or away to the Isthmian glades. 

But see that no damage may come 
To the shrines and the temple of Phoebus.” 

Young Ion was for letting the birds alone if 
they wrought no harm to his temple. I think 
he would have blushed to let them starve. 
Did he not care for the sacred pigeons ? 

We of the nineteenth century are very self- 
complaccnt. We get up our societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals ; but it seems 
to me that by “animals” we mean only quad¬ 
rupeds, and not many of them. Yet we let 
the birds drop dead of hunger under our very 
windows, and we slaughter without stint cr 
mercy any feathered thing that we can reach, 
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and the rarer it is the more fiercely we pursue 
it to its extinction. And it’s all in the interest 
of science. Of course it is ! Verily, Mistress 
Science has much to answer for. It’s all for 
science that young prigs on the sly take a 
slice off a dog’s brain and let him run; breed 
guinea-pigs till they inherit the faculty of feed¬ 
ing on their own toes; give a criminal a touch 
of an electric machine to see how long he takes 
to die ; or treat everything that. flies as no 
better than a specimen to set up on wire legs 
in a glass case, or to pin down to a cork, and 
boast, “We’ve got him at last! ” 

I doubt whether we are as kind to the dumb 
creatures as the ancients were. Why, Catullus, 
ages before John Skelton was born, was pain¬ 
fully jealous of his sweetheart’s sparrow. She 
fondled him so! He kissed her so! And 
when he died she was past consoling. Think 
of an honourable member of the Lower House 
taking his seat at St. Stephen’s with a quail 
perched on his head! Yet they did such 
things at Athens. As for the owls, they were 
sacred, and we read that— 

“ Socrates or Plato—where’s the odds ?— 

Once taught a jay to supplicate the gods, 

And made a Polly-theist of a parrot.” 

There was a time in merry England when 
the purest joy of a country life—the purest and 
most unalloyed joy—came to men from the 
companionship of birds. “The morning star 
of song ” can never forget them. They are 
with him in his dreams , they wake him from 
his morning slumbers, he knows their every 
note, their symphonies are ravishing. Eng¬ 
land was the paradise of birds in those days, 
and they lacked for nothing then, and no man 
grudged them. 

“The foules smale 

That eaten as that nature would encline, 

As worm or thing of which I tell no tale; 
And foules that liveth by seed sat on the 
grene, 

And that so many that wonder was to sene.” 

Where have they all gone ? If not all gone, 
they are all going—starved out in the land of 
plenty. 

I live in an ugly country. It is vain to deny 
the soft impeachment. The land is rich and 
fruitful; for a long time back it has been well 
farmed. That sounds well to the uninitiated ; 
but to those who are not led astray by mere 
sound it means ugliness. Farmers hate trees 
and hedges and gorse and copses, and every¬ 
thing that gives shelter to the birds. The 
trees are growing fewer and fewer every year; 
the hedges are not allowed to grow more than 
two feet high; the thickets are improved off 
the face of the earth; and the feathered fowl 
have a very, very bad time of it. Even ten 
years ago there were owls that built in the old 
pollards centuries old. How the very pollards 
are almost gone, cut down from mere wanton¬ 
ness, though they rarely pay the expense of 
felling them. 

Until a certain country parson came to this 
parish—extending over 3,500 acres—some ten 
years ago, not a single plantation had been 
planted in the memory of mail. A birdless 
land seemed to us a dreaiy place. Would 
they come back if we tempted them ? At 
any rate we would try. There was always the 
rectoiy garden, and there was also some ten or 
twelve acres of glebe. First and foremost we 
set apart about a quarter of an acre where we 
were determined to have a plantation. You 
can never hope to attract the birds if you do 
not give them trees to build in. Our planta¬ 
tion, which we call “ the Forest,” covers, as I 
have said, a quarter of an acre. That had to 
be dug. We had it dug two spades deep, 
and a couple of labourers who were out of 
work were glad of the job, and got it done in 
no time. Of course my neighbours protested 
loudly that it was a wasteful proceeding. 


“You’d no call to do that, sir,” said one who 
had never planted a gooseberry-bush in his 
life; “ you ain’t no need to do more than 
make a bit of a hole and put ’em in by the 
heels.” 

That remark was not only an ignorant remark 
—it indicated a condition of crass brutality on 
the part of the speaker. For, of all the 
creatures that live, trees are the most endowed 
with the virtue of gratitude. Treat them 
kindly, deal by them fairly, be reasonable with 
them, and just, and they’ll reward you with 
infinite smiles, and radiate joy upon you that 
will appeal to every sense. If you are mean 
and cruel to them they’ll sulk and frown, and 
pine and perish. Planting can never be done 
to any purpose by a niggard. 

The next sapient remark that was made 
to my disparagement was, “ You’re a-putting 
’em in too small, master! You’ll never see 
them little ’uns grow as tall as you are if you 
live to ninety.” Ignorance again; and this 
time ignorance the result of a stupid want of 
observation. My critics wanted me to put in 
trees five or six feet high at the least. That is 
a delusion. If you want to train up a child in 
the way it should go, you must begin in the 
nursery. If you want to see trees grow tall 
and straight, and at a speed that will startle 
you, you must put them where you mean 
them to remain before they are two feet high. 
Never mind what the nurserymen tell you. If 
I were a nurseryman, I should strongly advise 
my customers to provide themselves with 
“good established plants,” such as.I wanted 
to get rid of; and if they were six feet high 
and ten years old I should be delighted to see 
them go from me. But they would not grow 
for the next five years an inch per annum. 
Nevertheless, there are exceptions to this. 
You may plant yews almost at any age, and 
the ilex will bear transplanting without being 
checked when it is even six or seven feet high. 
A sycamore, too, you may play all sorts of 
tricks with ; but the lordly oak or the conifers 
resent being moved when they are of opinion 
that they have come to years of discretion. 

* * * * 

What did, we plant in our forest ? We 
planted larch by the hundred, a dozen or two 
of oaks, a few sycamores, and the rest were 
Scotch firs, spruce firs, and silvers—not a 
fancy tree among them ; and we planted them 
a yard apart. The whole expense from first to 
last, including the cost of the trees, did not 
amount to ^3. 

“ But you lost the rent of the land ! ” Well, 
that was a very serious consideration. It 
would have actually amounted to 6s. a year. 
Think of that! But we did not lose even 
that. To begin with, the first year we planted 
potatoes between the trees, and we got a large 
crop, and the young trees were all the better 
for the loosening of the soil about their roots 
in the autumn; and two years later the thin¬ 
ning process began, and it has gone on every 
year since, and we have had abundance of the 
very best faggots for kindling; and next, we 
got stakes for the garden ; and then we found 
ourselves with ornamental fencing stuff; and 
now at last we are cutting down larches of 
twenty feet high, and still the thinning process 
goes on year by year. And as to the profit, 
we calculate that we have made at least five 
times as much out of our trees as the rent 
would have brought us during the ten years 
they have been standing there. So you see 
that, as we never thought of planting for 
profit, all we have made that can be estimated 
in terms of £ s. d. must be set down as clear 
gain. 

Meanwhile we had been covci mg the house 
with creepers, and we had been planting our 
little garden with evergreens—Portugal laurels, 
mahonia, aucuba, holly, and the like—none of 
them costing more than a few pence; and 
under the beeches in the corner yonder, where 


folks told us nothing would grow, there has 
sprung up a dense jungle, which we call “ the 
Wilderness,” teeming with life—millions of 
tiny creeping things that live their little day 
only to serve as food for their betters. Then 
there are the thick privet hedges and an old 
stump or two heavy with ivy, and across the road 
another little patch of young firs and larches— 
which we call “ the Park ”—and a hedge that 
is never cut, but allowed to grow all wild and 
scraggy. Lhst, not least, a pistol-shot off 
there’s the lake !—say forty feet long by twenty 
feet wide, and of unknown depth, where there 
are two feeble willows up to their middle in 
water, and a host of aquatic plants struggling 
for existence—rushes and ranunculus and other 
trumpery. And here the warblers may be 
seen and heard ; and this last season a pair of 
moorhens came and hatched their brood, 
though how they managed it I cannot explain. 
My neighbours call our lake a pit; but it’s 
only their vulgar way of putting it. 

Lastly, in this domain no cats are allowed. 
We keep them out with wire-netting; and if 
by chance one of those noxious animals does 
intrude, that cat has a bad quarter of an hour, 
and the dogs rejoice in her flight, which is 
always precipitate, and usually ignominious. 

Thus it has come to pass that in our little 
pleasance, which altogether may be about as 
large as Berkeley Square, there has gradually 
grown up a refuge and home for the little 
birds. The nests are many, the visitors more. 
We have our reward. In the summer they 
rob us audaciously. The sparrows, I admit, 
are really too bad : they have been known to 
grub up a whole row of peas just beginning to 
show themselves above the ground. Once a 
flight of jays, from miles off, came and attacked 
the broad-beans—most spitefully, most wan¬ 
tonly. Magpies have been known to spoil a 
cherry-tree. As for the gooseberries, they are 
only grown for the thrushes, and the havoc 
among the strawberries is dreadful. And yet 
we have enough and to spare for ourselves, 
though the gardener insists on netting some 
few currant-bushes for the look of the thing. 
It is rather hard when the finches nip off the 
early primroses and the precious spring flowers, 
and I call it right down wicked when the 
thrushes bite me viciously for delivering them 
from the nets that are meant to protect some 
of the strawberry-beds; but when they take 
their stand in the gloaming in the tops of the 
beeches, and lift up their voices towards heaven 
as the sun goes down, or when some astonish¬ 
ing little wren actually wakes me in the morn¬ 
ing with his carol, or cock-robin comes and 
perches upon a stake within a yard of me, and 
sings his defiance at me and all mankind, I for¬ 
give them all—I forgive them everything, and I 
only lament that they are so few. Two years 
ago, for one whole day a nightingale came to 
visit us, and sang for hours and hours in one 
of our young saplings within twenty yards of 
the library window. Alas ! It was a joy too 
great to last. Next morning he had gone, 
and he has never come back. We five in 
hope, but we must be patient. 

It is quite undeniable, and evident to the 
meanest capacity, that in a few years we have 
succeeded in luring the birds of the air to come 
and talc 2 up their abode with us. Anybody 
may easily do that; all that they ask for is 
shelter, some privacy, and that modicum of 
animal food which is sure to be forthcoming in 
liberal measure wherever there is a young 
plantation growing up and something in the 
shape of thickets and shrubberies. The Temple 
Gardens would swarm with all kinds of strange 
birds in five years if they had only some broad 
belts of evergreen shrubs, and here and there 
a jungle of herbaceous plants. As it is, they 
tell me that that noble expanse is given over 
to sparrows, dingy, dirty, and disreputable. 

But it is base and despicable to lure the 
feathered songsters to take refuge with you in 
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the summer, when they are all hard at work 
for you, gobbling up the grubs and keeping 
down the blight and burrowing for the wire- 
worms, and then to leave them to starve when 
they have perforce no work to do, and are, 
sorely against their wills, swelling the ranks of 
the unemployed. I do not mean to pretend 
that there are not tramps and idlers among 
them. I am afraid that the sparrows are 
really a lazy, pilfering lot; moreover, they are 
poachers and burglars—they think nothing of 
turning out the swallows from their nests and 
taking forcible possession; and they are 
slovenly and untidy, and they live in the most 
squalid houses. But you cannot hope to get rid 
of the residuum in any large community; and if 
we all got no more and no less than we deserve, 
some of us would be in evil case, I ween ! 

It comes to this, that you positively must 
keep your birds alive in the winter, during 
such days and weeks as they cannot get work 
to do. All through December the birds have 
been dying in some districts by thousands. It 
is heartrending to hear of their poor little 
corpses being picked up—mere ragged tufts of 
tumbled feathers, with the breastbone sharp as 
a knife, and the crop utterly empty. Little 
Billy Barlow told us that he picked up seven 
dead robins “ all of a heap like ” at the foot of 
one of Farmer Goodman’s big wheatstacks ; 
and Billy had a theory on the subject. His 
view was that the robins could always get 
enough to eat if they tried—“ They’re a artful 
bird is a robin,” he remarked, with some 
severity in his tone. “But folks say, and* I 
don’t disbelieve ’em, that when the snow 
lasts, as this do, and all the sand and grit is 
covered ever so deep, they robins can’t get at 
the little stones! ” I objected that robins do 
not eat stones, large or small. But Billy is a 
theoretical naturalist and a philosopher, and 
he was by no means abashed. “ No ! ” he 
answered, with a look which said, “ You 
don’t know everything, for all you’re the 
parson ”—“ No, but they puts the little stones 
in their gizzards and they grind their wittles 
with ’em ! And if they can’t get the stones, 
their wittles kind o’ chokes ’em ! ” I hope 
that boy will not take to vivisection one day 
in his thirst for knowledge ! 

Yes, you must feed your birds, and the 
doing your plain duty by them will not hurt 
you. You must feed them, and you must 
give them many meals a day. And this is 
how you must do it. 

When the frost is severe, and the ground 
is hard, and the snow is deep, you must pro¬ 
vide yourself with a vessel of some capacity, 


and you must cut up a big loaf into blocks, 
and you must sprinkle it with barleymeal, 
as Mr. Johnnie Thrush recommended in one 
of the newspapers; and you must pour 
boiling water upon it, and stir it all up till 
it assumes the consistency of a pudding, 
and you must add a handful of hempseed. 
lhen you must have a space of two or three 
yards square swept of the snow, and you must 
spoon out the delicious mixture, and then you 
will see what you will see. Moreover, it being 
after your breakfast, you must gather up all 
the scraps from all the plates—sometimes a 
blessed bone, for the dogs don’t want all the 
bones; sometimes a slice of bacon, which, 
if you left it in the dish, would only go to the 
swill tub and tempt the pig to cannibalism ; 
sometimes a bit of gristle or fat, or a most 
exquisite morsel of butter which has been left. 
Then you may cautiously look out of the 
window and watch. Before many hours you 
will see a hundred birds all down at once, "and 
the queer ways of the creatures you will find 
infinitely diverting. The insolence of those 
starlings, and their voracity, will amuse you; 
the slyness of the blackbirds, the tender 
modesty and timidity of the thrushes, the joy 
of the hedge-sparrows ; and the tricks they all 
play one another—each bird having a way of 
its own—and the fighting and the secretiveness, 
and the jealousy and the spite, baffle all de¬ 
scription. After a day or two you will find it 
advisable to have two feeding-grounds at least, 
lest the starlings get all and the rest get 
nothing. Sometimes there will be a scoundrel 
of a jackdaw who will pounce down, before 
you know where you are, and fly away with 
the bone or the bacon. And sometimes—but 
this is a great secret—you will see Mrs. Moor¬ 
hen or Miss Moorhen, whose home is the lake, 
or some hiding-place not very far off, make 
her appearance just to see what there is, and, if 
possible, to get a taste of the good things pro¬ 
vided. All this has to be repeated about 
luncheon-time, and once again just as the sun 
is setting. This last meal is a very important 
one, for starlings go to bed early and get up 
late ; and when they have gone to bed and 
before they get up in the morning, then is the 
time for the thrushes and the blackbirds, who 
sit up late and rise early. 

If* you are wise enough to be stirring at 
seven o’clock in the morning—and in the 
country nobody thinks any the worse of you 
for doing that—you will see sometimes eight 
or ten blackbirds in the twilight, half an hour 
before sunrise, pecking about under your bed¬ 
room window, and evidently expecting their 
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breakfast. Very soon they get it, and if they 
don’t feel very righteous for their early rising, 
and regard the starlings as mere sluggards who 
get more than their due, I am very much mis¬ 
taken. 

But you really must not be content with the 
general meals; you must cut thick rounds of 
bread and put them in the bacon-dish and 
leave them there to sop up the gravy, and you 
must pretend that you cannot possibly finish 
that bit of plum-cake—oh, to see the way in 
which those birds will pick out the plums !— 
and you must set up three wands some six feet 
high, and tie them together at the top, and 
you must hang up a cocoanut cut in half, for 
the tits; and you must, now and then, take a 
big bone and fasten it in a bush or a tree where 
the dogs can’t get at it; and you must manage 
to find a handful or two of offal wheat, or you 
must go craftily into the stable where there 
are some bruised oats in the mangers; and, in 
fact, you must go to the length of begging or 
borrowing, and almost doing the other thing. 
But you are a very heartless and wicked man, 
woman, or child, if you let your little birds die 
of starvation, even though it cost you in the 
course of a hard winter as much as 5s. or 6s. 
of extraordinary expenditure. 

* * * * 

Gentle reader—and I write for gentle readers 
—do not set me down as a frivolous trifler 
because I give some crumbs to the starving 
birds. Do not join with the Rev. Placid 
Bland, who is reported to have whispered in 
his dulcet tones the other day, “ If that man 
had a parish like mine he would have found 
something better to do than chop up bread 
for the jackdaws ! ” Well, well! It’s better 
not to brag of all we have to do. Better do 
what we can, and when we have done all, say, 
“ We are unprofitable servants ! ” We of the 
inferior clergy have not our tens of thousands 
to overwhelm us—I have not one thousand ; 
but it takes a week to visit them from house 
to house, and it takes more than forty-two 
miles of walking before I can call upon them 
all. If I know every man, woman, and child 
among them, and call them all by their 
Christian names, it’s no more than I ought to 
be able to do. If I do not humbly try to help 
them in their hour of need, God pardon me—I 
think He will; I think He would send me His 
gifts of grief and shame if Pie found me sitting 
idle and caring only for the birds. But I re¬ 
member Him who fed those thousands in the 
wilderness, and, when they had all eaten and 
were filled, said tenderly, “ Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 


‘SERVIETTES, AND Flow TO FOLD 


THEM. 


Serviettes are very frequently embroidered 
with crests, monograms, or initials. When 
this is the case, they should only be folded in 
such ways as will allow the embroidery to be 
seen. I have seen them worked (with ingrain 
cottons) in red, blue, buff, and white. White 
is perhaps the best, as it looks well with any¬ 
thing, and lasts as long as the serviette. To 



e 



fold well, the serviettes must have a little 
starch in them. Some people like a variety 01 
patterns on the table at the same time ; but it 
is in much better taste to have all the table- 
napkins folded alike. The following are some 
of the favourite patterns. I begin with the 
most simple:— 

The Collegiate (Fig. 3).—Fold the serviette 
in three parts longways; then turn down the 


two ends to form Fig. 1; then roll up a and h 
from underneath to form Fig. 2 ; then turn the 
corners c d to e at the dotted lines; then turn 
the serviette over, and you will have Fig. 3. 
The bread is put under/. 

The Neapolitan (Fig. 4) is folded thus:— 
Fold the napkin in three; then turn the top 
fold back on itself; turn the serviette over, 
placing it so that the four thicknesses are from 
you, and the two thicknesses near you; then 
fold as in Figs. 1 and 2, and turn over to find 
Fig. 4. 



fig. 3. 



FIG. 4. 


FIG. I. 























The Cinderella (Fig. 6) commences like The 
Collegiate (Figs, i and 2); but instead of 
turning c and d up, put them together and 
fold at the dotted lines g li in Fig. 5 ; turn the 
rolled pieces out and produce Fig. 6 


X 



The Mitre (Fig. 9).—Fold the napkin in 
three; fold the two ends over, and turn the 
comers of the ends back, as in Fig. 7 ; then 
double the napkin back at the line i; then 
turn the two parts up at the dotted lines— 



the left-hand one from before, the right-hand 
one from behind—and you will have Fig. 8. 
Then take the serviette in your two hands; 
turn the point k under l and m and into n for 
Fig. 9. 



FIG. 9. 


The Archbishop''s Mitre (Fig. 12).—Fold 
the serviette in half; fold a hem an inch and a 
half deep under one end, and turn a three- 
quarter-inch hem over at the other end; next 
turn down the two corners with the wide hem 
at a right-angle, as in Fig. 10; then double 



the other end of the serviette back at the 
dotted line, and fold the two remaining corners 
down at right-angles; next fold the piece 
below the comers up to 0 (Fig. 11). Take the 
serviette in your hand, tuck one end into the 
other, and make Fig. 12. 



fig. 12. fig. 15. 



The Lily (Fig. 15).—Fold the serviette in 
two cornerways, as Fig. 13; then turn up 
the two corners at the dotted lines ; then fold 
up the comer of the square at the line p ; and 
then turn the points over, as Fig. 14. Tuck 
one of the lower corners into the other, as 

Fig. 15 - 



The Water-Lily (Fig. 17).—This pattern 
requires the serviette to be rather stiff. Lay 
the napkin on the table, and fold the four 
corners into the centre (Fig. 16); repeat the 




fig. 17. 


folding three times, as at the dotted lines, so 
as to make four times in all; then turn each of 
the remaining corners a little bit the reverse 
way; pull up the lily petals. The centre ones 



T 


1 f 1 

FIG. l8. 

stand up, but the outside ones are turned 
backwards a little, as Fig. 17. 

The Casket (Fig. 21).—Fold the serviette in 
two; double down the four corners so as to 
make points at q q (Fig. 18); fold the two 



fig. 19. 


points over so as to touch the line r ; you will 
then have a square which you must fold back¬ 
wards at the line r, so as to leave the points 
outside. This makes Fig. 19. Then push in 
the comers j s until you have a triangle 
(Fig. 20); then take the upper comers tu, double 



FIG. 20. 


at the dotted lines, and put t into 21 ; turn the 
serviette over and do the same with the two 
remaining comers ; stand the casket up and 
put bread under it. For the square casket 
(Fig. 22), double the point in at the back and 
pull the top out square. 



FIG. 21. fig. 22. 


FIG. 10. 


FIG. 16. 
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The Pyramid (Fig. 24).—Fold the napkin 
in four ; then double half of it down (Fig. 23); 
tuck the corners v v into the dotted lines; 
then fold the two top corners x x to y ; turn 
the serviette over and fold the remaining two 
x's in the same way, which will make Fig. 23 
(a); bend the four points at the dotted lines, 
two one way and two the other, and stand 
the pyramid up like an extinguisher over the 
bread. 



The Muff (Fig. 26).—Fold the napkin in 
four (square, not cornerways); then place it as 
in Fig. 25, with the four corners at the bottom ; 
roll up the corners one after the other until 
you have four rolls, the first of which must 
come just beyond the middle; then fold the 
two sides under at the dotted lines; turn the 
serviette round like a muff', and push the point 
z under the rolls to make Fig. 26. 



The Fan (Fig. 27).—Fold the serviette in 
four (longways); then fold it across the 
breadth, commencing at one end and folding 
from and to yourself in folds nearly two inches 
broad when folded; hold the serviette firmly 
in the left hand with the end with the two 
doubled edges up; then with the right hand 
pull down the inside folds to make right-angles 
with the top; turn the napkin in the hand, 
and do the same with the inside folds on the 
other side. This should make two rows of 
points, one point coming between two others, 
as in Fig. 27. The serviette must then be 




put in a hock glass or tumbler. The fan 
must be folded with the greatest neatness and 
exactitude, or it will look very bad. 

The Cardinal's Hat (Fig. 30).—Fold the 
napkin in four; lay it with the thick double 
edge at the top; fold down the two top 
corners; then fold up two of the bottom 
corners like the dotted lines in Fig. 28 ; the 
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FIG. 28. 


two remaining corners at the bottom double 
up underneath ; then bring the points a a —that 
is, on the top of the two corners you have just 
doubled under—to b b; turn the 'serviette over 
and you will have Fig. 29 ; fold the sides over 
at the dotted lines; then double in the middle 
to bring the top and bottom points together, 



fig. 29. 


as in Fig. 30. Place the bread in the place 
for the head, and stand the serviette up. 

The two following (Figs. 32 and 34) are very 
pretty for dish napkins. 

Lay a serviette out flat, and fold the four 
corners into the centre ; then double the points 
back to the edge of the square, as Fig. 31 ; 



CC 



cc CC 

FIG. 31. 


then double the four corners c c into the 
middle, and fold the corners back to the edge, 
as in Fig. 31 ; then double under one corner 
on each side and you will have Fig. 32. 

Fig. 34 (The Greek Cross) is particularly 
pretty for serving little things on. To fold it, 



FIG. 32. 


commence by folding the four corners into the 
.centre ; do this a second time; then turn the 
serviette over and fold the comers into the 
centre of the side now uppermost. This will 
make three times that you have folded, twice 
on one side and once on the other. Next 



fig. 33. 


raise the corners last folded one by one ; open 
them in the centre, and lay them back, as d d 
in Fig. 33. Turn the serviette over and once 
more fold the four corners into the middle, 
when Fig. 34 will appear. Anything to be 
served is put under the four points in the 
centre. 



FIG. 26. 


FIG. 30. 


FIG. 34. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 
A STORY OF TWO CONTINENTS. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE END OF A JOURNEY. 

EXT morn¬ 
ing Dor¬ 
othy was 
a w a k - 
enedsoon 
after day- 
break 
by the 
tram ping 
of feet 
over¬ 
head; 
and when 
she look¬ 
ed out of 
the port- 
ho1e of 
hercabin, 
she saw 
on the 

horizon a long, low-lying stretch of 
sandy shore — her first glimpse of 
America. When she had dressed and 
made her way upon deck, a weather¬ 
beaten individual, whose suit of oilskins 
was comically overtopped by a tall silk 
hat, was being dragged over the side of 
the steamer. At a little distance a smart 
little schooner lay tossing in the heavy 
ground-swell. The individual in the tall 
hat was the pilot , for it is an idiosyncrasy 
of the New York pilots to make their 
appearance with the time-worn symbol 
of respectability which, as soon as they 
take charge of the ship they are to con¬ 
duct into harbour, is exchanged for the 
more appropriate “ sou*-wester.’’ 

From the appearance of this worthy 
all was bustle and excitement. Cabin 
trunks had to be packed, rugs strapped 
together, and all the hundred and one 
trifles which crop up at the end of a 
voyage to be attended to. For a couple 
of hours everyone on board was busily 
occupied, and breakfast received but 
scant attention at anyone’s hands. Then 
when Dorothy stepped on deck for the 
first time she was struck by a twofold 
feeling of astonishment. In the first 
place the passengers, with whose faces 
and general appearance she had be¬ 
come unconsciously familiar during the 
voyage, seemed to have disappeared, 
and she was apparently surrounded by 
a set of. strangers. As a matter of fact, 
this change was due merely to the com¬ 
monplace circumstance that everyone 
had doffed his or her travelling garb 
for the more conventional habiliments 
suited for shore wear; and a face which 
under a tweed “ deerstalker ” would have 
seemed familiar enough, had an air of 
belonging to someone altogether strange 
when surmounted by a “ chimney-pot ” 
hat or a French bonnet. The other sur¬ 
prising circumstance was, that in place 
of the waste of waters surrounding 
the ship on every side—an illimitable 
horizon — she surveyed on either hand 


By HORACE TOWNSEND. 

picturesquely wooded heights and low- 
lying fields, the abundant foliage con¬ 
trasting with the dazzling purity of the 
sandy shores, while ahead a cluster of 
spires and towers piercing their way up¬ 
wards through the golden morning haze, 
thrilled her with the consciousness that 
in front of her lay the city of her thoughts 
and hopes, the crowning glory of the 
land which, hard as it was to realise it, 
was after all the land of her birth, the 
portal of a new world—New York. 

But there was no time for day-dream¬ 
ing. as Dorothy very soon found out, for 
events followed each other so rapidly 
that she became to a certain extent 
bewildered ; and when in after times she 
looked backward, she could recall but 
a vague impression of custom-house 
officers boarding, and with much pomp¬ 
osity requiring her signature to what 
they termed a declaration, but of the 
precise nature of which she had but the 
slenderest idea; of promiscuous hand¬ 
shaking, which went on between nearly 
everyone on board to the exclusion of her¬ 
self; of steward and cabin-boys dumbly 
but hungrily asking for the expected 
tip ; of a broad river crowded with all 
sorts of queer-looking' steamers, chief 
among which made a maximum of noise 
and apparently performed a minimum of 
work; of changing her little store of 
money, with its shining yellow sovereigns 
and clean, crisp bank-notes, for a pack¬ 
age of American bills, whose original 
green colouring was almost lost under 
the accumulation of dirt which encrusted 
them. All the diverse happenings, in 
short, which fall to the lot of a traveller 
at the close of an ocean voyage were in¬ 
extricably blended in her memory-picture 
of her first approach to New York. 

At length, though, they had passed the 
colossal figure of Liberty, with her up¬ 
lifted arm holding the gigantic torch, 
from which, at dusk, the white rays of 
the electric light stream seaward; had 
delayed at quarantine for the health 
officer to board them, and go through 
the farce of passing them as free from 
yellow fever and other uncomfortable 
things; had with an infinite deal of 
shouting and noise backed their way 
into the narrow dock which was to be 
the resting-place of the steamer during 
its stay in New York ; and had finally 
trooped down the narrow gangway on to 
the roofed-in wharf alongside. 

It must be confessed that Dorothy was 
not too favourably impressed by this first 
acquaintance with the land of her birth. 
There was such an absence of the ready 
civility which, in the country of her adop¬ 
tion, was always accorded to her, that at 
first it seemed as though she had fallen 
among a race of outer barbarians. She 
was quite alone, for she had sedulously 
kept out of Lord Beechcroft’s sight, and 
there was no one else on board who took 
enough interest in her or her doings to 
assume the responsibility of looking after 


her or her luggage; for though the 
worthy professor did timidly offer his 
services, it was a little more than he 
could do to successfully see to his own 
affairs, and so when Dorothy declined 
his proffer, he heaved a deep sigh of 
relief, and shuffled off, to be seen by her 
no more. Even Mrs. O’Shea was no¬ 
where to be seen ; so, thrown thus utterly 
on her own resources, she tried to make 
up her mind as to the best course to pur¬ 
sue, though anything like quiet reflec¬ 
tion was an impossibility in this hurrying, 
shouting, and pushing crowd of weather¬ 
beaten sailors, blue-uniformed custom¬ 
house officers, parcel - laden voyagers, 
excited women who had lost their chil¬ 
dren, and bawling young ones who were 
looking for their parents. However, she 
concluded that the first thing she had to 
do was to look after her luggage; and 
after half a dozen excursions in wrong 
directions, she found her modest boxes 
looking ridiculously small and humble 
by the side of a mo\md of enormous 
Saratoga trunks, which from their super¬ 
scription evidently belonged to Miss 
Lawton. That young woman herself 
was standing by them, and with the 
utmost suavity of speech endeavouring 
to persuade a very cross-looking custom ¬ 
house officer that it was entirely unneces¬ 
sary for him to examine' them. The 
official, however, did not seem to view 
the matter in precisely the same light, 
and poor Florence’s face began to 
lengthen as she contemplated the idea 
of all her pretty Paris frocks being 
tumbled about in the search for contra¬ 
band articles which this servant of the 
great republic was evidently bent on 
pursuing. 

“ Isn’t it too ridiculous, Miss Dar¬ 
ling ? ” she exclaimed as Dorothy ap¬ 
proached. “It took my maid and me 
two whole days to pack ; and I know 
if this—gentleman insists on examining 
everything I sha’n’t have a dress fit to 
wear when we get home.” 

“I suppose, though, it is his duty, 
Miss Lawton,” said Dorothy. 

“ That’s precisely it, miss,” said the 
man, civilly enough. “It’s what I’m 
paid for; and so I’ll thank you for the 
keys, miss.” 

“Well, I call it a shame!” said 
Florence. “ I know if Mr. Lawton were 
here he’d fix it in some way; but he 
always disappears when there’s any 
prospect of annoyance.” 

“Excuse me, miss,” said the man, 
with a sudden access of civility ; “ but are 
you James A. Lawton’s daughter ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I am,” said Florence coldly. 
“And what difference does that make 
to you ? ” 

“ In that case, miss, I won’t trouble 
you. Excuse me for not recognising you 
a*t first. Of course your baggage must 
be passed.” And he chalked a mys¬ 
terious hieroglyph on each trunk with a 
rapidity that was almost startling. To 
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do Florence justice, it must be said that 
she made a protest at this curious proof 
of the potency of a millionaire’s name in 
a land where all men are theoretically 
equal. 

“If it’s your duty," she said, “to 
examine my trunks, as you said just 
now, I suppose I must consent.” And 
she handed him the keys. 

“ Don’t you flutter yourself, miss,” 
said the fellow, with a grin. “I know 
my place, an’ I ain’t agoin’ to do nothin’ 
that ’ll rile James A. Lawton, you kin 
bet yer life. Why, he’s chairman of the 
State Committee of the party what put 
me here.” And he went on chalking 
the trunks. 

“You see, Miss Darling, how mighty 
are politics in this Land of the Free,” 
said Florence smiling; “and how they 
prevail. However, i should not be a 
true American girl if I refused to profit 
by an act of innocent smuggling. But 
where is your baggage ?—you see I don’t 
call it luggage now that Europe is three 
thousand miles away—and have you had 
it passed yet ? ” 

“No, indeed,” said Dorothy some¬ 
what timidly. “ I have only just found 
it, and I can get no one to attend to 
me and she pointed to her small store 
close by. 

“Oh, we’ll soon see to that! ” said 
Florence. “ Here, officer! ” addressing 
the official again. “ Please pass this 
young lady’s baggage with mine ;” and 
in another minute Dorothy’s belongings 
had received the chalked cachet which 
freed them from surveillance. 

“And now I must run away and look 
for my aunt and Mr. Lawton,” said 
Florence. “Good-bye for the present, 
Miss Darling. Let me know where you 
are stopping, and I will call upon you. 
Just address me ‘ Fifth Avenue.’ Never 
mind the number—you’d only forget it, 
and everyone knows our home. By the 
way, Lord Beechcroft is hunting every¬ 
where for you.” And with a meaning 
smile, and a cordial shake of the hand, 
the handsome girl disappeared in the 
busy throng around. 


Her parting words gave not a little 
uneasiness to Dorothy'; for since that 
subtle change to which reference has 
already been made, she felt that, to her, 
safety lay in seeing as little as possible 
of this disturbing young man, who was 
beginning to occupy what she recog¬ 
nised, in view of the vast social gulf 
which lay between them, was far too 
large a place in her thoughts. It was 
a fear then that his search for her 
might result in success that caused her 
to hasten her departure from the pier, 
which with every minute was growing 
more and more close and stuffy, and 
generally disagreeable. The problem 
which at once confronted her, how¬ 
ever, was, how to remove her luggage, 
for there were no ubiquitous porters 
flying about, as would have been the 
case in England ; and look around as 
she might, she could see at first no one 
who could help her out of her difficulty. 
At length a brisk-looking man in uni¬ 
form, his arm thrust through an im¬ 
mense ring, from which dangled a 
number of brass tags with leather loops, 
approached her, and abruptly demanded 
whether she wanted “ her baes'aee 
checked?” 

“I don’t quite understand,” said 
Dorothy ; on which, with more courtesy 
than she had expected, he explained to 
her that he was the agent for an “ ex¬ 
press company,” which would transport 
her belongings to any part of the city 
she might desire. “ Give me the name 
of your hotel, madam, and by the time 
you reach it you will find your baggage 
awaiting you. ’ ’ 

But poor Dorothy had not the least 
idea as to where she was going; and 
as she hesitated she felt that the keen¬ 
eyed man who was surveying her had 
penetrated her secret, and she imagined 
that a shade of contempt was over¬ 
spreading his impassive face. On the 
voyage she had heard the names of half 
a dozen hotels mentioned, and their 
various merits or demerits discussed; 
but, do what she would, she could not re¬ 
member one of them with the exception 


of the Fifth Avenue, and that, as soon 
as she had heard that the Lawtons 
lived in the same thoroughfare, and so 
far as she knew in the immediate prox¬ 
imity to the hotel in question, she had 
determined to avoid. So she stared 
somewhat stupidly at the man ; and he 
was about to pass on to someone wore 
likely to be profitable, when to her in¬ 
tense relief she heard a voice say, 
“Check the young leddy’s baggage to 
the Hotel Hibernia, WestTwinty-thirrud 
Strate ; and don’t sthand shtarin’ there 
like an omadhaun ! ” and looking round 
she saw the good-humoured face of 
Mrs. O’Shea, surmounted by a wondrous 
bonnet and nodding plume, which was 
a sort of insignia of her shore-going or 
private rank. “ Oi’ve bin lukin’ for ye 
iverywhere, Miss Dorothy,” she con¬ 
tinued breathlessly; “an’ there’s others 
as is doin’ the same, or Oi’m out uv my 
reckonin’. But nivir moind that, me 
dear, now that Oi’ve found ye ; but come 
wid me, an’ we’ll foind a carriage, an’ 
be at my cousin’s in no toime "at all. 
Shure she calls her place an hotel; but 
it’s only a quiet boordin’-house, as I 
tould ye.” And so she chattered on 
volubly, and took possession, as a matter 
of course, of Dorothy, who was not ill- 
pleased to have her doubts and fears so 
dissipated, even at the cost of her in¬ 
dependence of will and action. 

As Dorothy followed her homely friend 
into the strangely old-fashioned car¬ 
riage, drawn by a pair of long-tailed and 
maned horses, which was in waiting in 
the roughly-paved open space opposite 
the entrance to the pier, she caught a 
glimpse of Lord Beechcroft hastening 
hither and thither, and evidently in search 
of her. She thought it possible he had 
spied her, as the carriage turned round 
and began its clattering journey over the 
uneven granite roadway; but she was 
not certain, and Mrs. O’Shea’s never- 
ending chatter, to which, for politeness’ 
sake, she had to give at least a seeming 
attention, left her no time for specu¬ 
lation. 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Forget-me-not. —The National School of Cookery 
is not held at South Kensington, where it used to 
be. The present address is Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W. The training given to prepare for 
eligibility as a cookery instructor in all branches of 
plain cooking is charged at ten guineas for the 
entire course of twenty weeks. For high-class 
cookery the fee is double that amount. You had 
better send to the Secretary for their directory, and 
if approved, call and have an interview. 

A Would-be Nurse is too young as yet, and must 
wait at least for two years. 

Lizzie. —i. The 19th July, 1825, was a Tuesday.—2. 
The registries would probably be at York. 

Nurse. —There is a book, by Miss Julia Kavanagh, 
on the Women of Christianity, which might answer 
your purpose. Cookery for Working Men's Wives 
(3d.), a small manual of the instruction given at the 
Govan Classes for Domestic Economy, instituted 
by Mrs. John Elder, may be had of any book¬ 
seller. • 

Lavator must procure the catalogues of some of the 
firms that supply laundry appliances and machinery. 
The prices will be given in them.—2. More par¬ 
ticulars must be given about the other subject of 
private washing. 


MUSIC. 

Cauliflower. —We can find no trace of your word. 
The nearest is a “ symphonion,” a kind of orches¬ 
trion, invented by Kauflmann. It combines the 
tone of a piano with that of the flute and clarionet. 

Harmony. —1. Calcando means “ to hurry the time,” 
and to press forward. The verb incalzare , in 
Italian, means “to chase,” “to pursue,” “to run 
after.”—2. Play one note before the other. 

A. N. H.—The dulcimer is a triangular chest or box, 
strung with wires, which are struck with little rods. 
This is the modern instrument. Of the ancient 
Hebrew dulcimer we have no knowledge or tradi¬ 
tion either as to form, compass, or tone. The 
names of “ cittern,” or “ gettern,” and “ guitar,” 
are considered to be derived from the same Greek 
word ; the cither was very common in the sixteenth 
centur}\ The “cithara ” is another name in Latin 
and Spanish for the lute, which was an instrument of 
the guitar kind. The “ citolc ” was an old instru¬ 
ment of the dulcimer kind, and is thought to be 
synonymous with it.—2. We could not undertake 
to say. 

Marion. —The Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C., holds exams, in the theory of music and 
counterpoint Jor first, second, and third class 
certificates. The fee is 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. R. T.—The Anakims were the descendants of 
Anak. They dwelt in Hebron, and were of great 
stature and strength. We recommend you to get 
the Bible Cyclopcedia (56, Paternoster Row), an 
illustrated and most interesting book, by Dr. Eadic. 

Mary. —Our Blessed Lord is recorded (in the New 
Testament) to have shown Himself repeatedly after 
His resurrection. He met the women on their 
return to the city ; appeared to Mary Magdalene in 
the garden ; to St. Peter; to two disciples on their 
way to Emmaus ; to the Apostles (St. Thomas being 
absent); to the Apostles again (St. Thomas pres¬ 
ent) ; to seven Apostles at the Sea of Tiberias ; to 
the Apostles and about five hundred brethren on a 
mountain in Galilee; to St. James ; and then to 
all the Apostles. We recommend to you the valu¬ 
able book which we named to “A. JR. T.,” to be 
had from our Publishing Department. 

Dido appears to have left school at least four" years 
too soon. She cannot do better now than begin 
preparing for the other examinations of the College 
of Preceptors. If she likes a correspondence class 
she will receive much help in every way. The St. 
George’s Hall, Edinburgh, classes arc excellent. 
Apply for prospectus to Miss C. AY. Haig, Secre¬ 
tary, 3, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
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Needing Rest.— There is a Holiday Home, or Home of Rest, at 
Southend-on-Sea, instituted by the Vicar of Plaistow, Essex, 
for the poor of East London, It is open to as many as can be 
received, without distinction of creed. It is called St Mary s 
Holiday Home, one part being assigned to children, the other 
to women. It stands close to the sea, and has nice grounds; 
and two trained nursing sisters have the care and direction 
of the attendance. Perhaps it may be well to observe that a 
charitable person could send four sickly or convalescent children 
to the Home for a week’s change and care at a cost of £1. Direct 
to the Vicar, at St. Mary’s Vicarage, Upton Lane, London, E, 

F. L C. S— i. We give your initials, as you mentioned no pseu¬ 
donym. An article appeared on “ Waiting at Table ” in vol. viii., 
p 488 ; “ How to Lay the Dinner-Table ” was given in vol. vn., 
p. 106.—2. No ; we have not published a separate volume. 

Eureka must consult a doctor. Ihc deep cracks on the lip can 
only be dealt with by him, as they require to be cauterised, we 
believe.—2 We suppose the horses were changed because they 
had been wrongly harnessed to the tram Horses generally 
become accustomed to going on one side, and do not travel com¬ 
fortably if changed. . , • , ... .. 

Amor’s Sister.— Spectacles were in use in England, it would seem, 
in the time of Roger Bacon, who died 1292—110 less than 600 years 
afTO —as he makes an allusion to them; and they became rather 
common in the fifteenth century. Their invention 111 Europe is 
ascribed to an Italian, Alessandro dc Spina, of Ilorence; but it is 
believed that their use was known at a remote period in China. 
The ancients otherwise knew nothing of them, although certainly 
acquainted with lenses. One four and a half inches in length was 
discovered by Mr.Layard at Nineveh, which he thought had been 
employed for gem-engraving, if not for reading. It is said that 
Nero had an emerald set in a ring which he used as an eyeglass, 
being short-sighted, to see the horrors enacted in the arena. _ 

A New Subscriber. —The telephone between London and Pans is 
an accomplished fact. 


Sunday-School Teacher. —Of course when we 
are told that on the Day of Pentecost the Apostles 
spoke with other tongues, a list of which was given, 
it could mean nothing else than that the miraculous 
gift of languages was conferred upon them by the 
Holy Ghost, thus enabling them to preach the Gospel 
in all heathen countries. . 

Zell. —You should interpret passages of Scripture in reference 
to their context. In the text you name, the pardon of 
God’s people, resulting in rest from conflict and comfort, 
is referred to the ampleness and perfect completeness of 
the atonement offered for their acceptance. For their 
Redeemer tf gave Himself” for their sins, and “ the chas¬ 
tisement of our peace was upon Him ” who *' bore our 
sins.” The Infinite Sacrifice was indeed sufficient for all 
the sins of a finite sinner. 

Two American Girls. —1. We have read your letter with 
great amusement. No ; carls do not wear their coronets all 
the time; they sometimes go to bed without them.—2. 
“ Rushing the growler ” is not a generally-known expression 
amongst English girls. Indeed, the latter are much like 
American girls, in the fact that they cannot marry unless 
they arc asked; and from our lack of men in England they 
are not as often asked as they ought to be. No ; we have no 
views on the “higher criticism,” nor has this lack of ideas 
had any effect on our morals. We have always had very 
high marks indeed. You may rely on our information 
about earls ; we could not say about countesses. We 
have seen them in coronets quite as late as midnight; 
and as they look very lovely indeed (some of them), per¬ 
haps they may not like to take them off. Joking apart, 
peers wear their robes when the sovereign opens Parlia¬ 
ment in person, and on some other grand occasions of 
State. 
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“SHE WAS PLAYING. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


CHAPTER IV. 

feelings as I softly 
knocked, and then opened 
the door, are indescrib¬ 
able. What I expected 
to find I hardly know; 
but my relief was almost 
more than I could bear 
when Candy flung herself 
into my arms with a sob, 
and exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Molly, I’m so glad you’ve come! Take me 
home, dear! ” 

I soothed and comforted her as well as I 
could, and when she was calmer led her to a 
seat and looked at her. She was pale and 
frightened-looking, but otherwise unchanged, 
and the horrible fear that had haunted me ever 
since I left home was happily banished for ever. 

Bit by bit she got quiet, and then I gently 
urged her to tell me how it all happened. At 
first she was strangely reluctant to do so; but 
when I told her we thought she had done it on 
purpose, she lifted her eyes full of tears to my 
face, and said eagerly, “ No, no! I wasn’t as 
wicked as that! How disappointed in me you 
all must have felt! ” 

Then I told her of Robert, and her distress 
deepened. 

“ I will write to him and say it was quite as 
much my fault as his,” she declared. “ It was 
wrong of me to get so angry, and we must 
both learn to ‘ bear and forbear.’ The hair 
only belonged to a girl I knew who died a 
year ago ; and I might just as well have told 
him so, and then it never would have 
happened.” 

“ You have told me nothing yet about your 
journey here,” I reminded her. 

A strange dreamy look came into her eyes 
as she replied reluctantly, “You will hardly 
believe me, perhaps, but I really don’t know 
how I got here.” 

“ Don’t know ! ” I repeated, with an anxious 
look at her face. “But, darling, surely you 
must have some recollection of it ? ” 

“ I assure you,” she answered earnestly, “I 
have not the least remembrance of coming 
here at all, and I certainly never intended to 
do so when I started from home that morning. 
Since I ‘came to myself,’ so to speak, I have 
worried over it a good deal because I feared 
my brain must be giving way. I recollect 
going up to town, saying good-bye to Guardian 
and Mr. Wilfred, taking my lesson, and eating 
my luncheon. After that all is a blank, 
though I have proof that I went to that shop 
your mother told me of, for here is the silk ”— 
and she produced the tiny packet of em¬ 
broidery silk, with the name of the shop on it 
—“ but I haven’t the least idea how I got it.” 

“ What did you have for luncheon ? ” I 
asked, fairly puzzled, wondering if she had 


taken anything harmful that could account for 
this curious state of things. 

“What I usually have,” she answered— 
“ some sandwiches, a glass of lemonade, and a 
bun. I remember paying for it, and walking 
out of the place, feeling rather giddy, but after 
that nothing. I must have been sensible, for 
I took my ticket for this place, and managed 
changing from train to boat and back again 
without making any mistake or exciting re¬ 
mark ; but it is a mystery how I did it.” 

“ Have you ever been subject to attacks like 
this before ? ” I enquired, quite at a loss myself. 

She shook her head. “No; but when I 
was a child I had brain-fever, and have always 
been delicate since.” 

Neither of us could suggest any solution of 
the difficulty; but I remarked that father 
might help us, and so gradually broke to her 
the news of his arrival. 

She was rather nervous at meeting him ; but 
I slipped away, and prepared him first; so 
when they met, he was just as usual with her, 
and she soon regained her old footing. 

After a lengthy but satisfactory interview 
we had luncheon ; and then father took us out 
to see the harbour and the Cathedral of .San 
Lorenzo, after which we took a carriage, and 
drove right through most of the principal 
streets. During the drive Candy told us how 
she woke up on the Friday morning in a state 
of bewilderment, feeling very tired, but not 
able to imagine how she came to be in a 
strange bedroom. She rose and dressed, and 
made her way out, but could not understand 
where she was, or what the day of the week 
or the month might be. She was ashamed to 
ask, so wandered about until she saw an 
Italian almanac in a shop; and then slowly 
the clouds obscuring her brain lifted a little, 
and she guessed she was in Genoa when she 
heard some Italians talking. Madame Dobree 
must have left, she knew, and a horror of 
desolation came over her; and she slipped 
into a church she was passing, which seemed 
to her most beautiful, and there in a quiet 
corner she knelt to pray for help and guidance. 
When she left she returned to the hotel, and 
wrote the letter which ultimately led to our 
discovering her ; but she had no idea of what 
she wrote, for her brain still seemed numbed. 
Since then she had lived in a dream, sleeping 
most of the time; and it was fortunate she 
had met with kind people, for she had neither 
money nor experience. Our doctor, to whom 
we submitted the case when we got home, 
said it was the desire to go to Genoa, long 
brooded over, and intensified by that unlucky 
quarrel with Robert, acting on a highly 
sensitive and delicate brain; but though we 
accepted his definition, we failed to under¬ 
stand it. 

Father took me to see the church of 


S. Annunziata, which had so taken her fancy; 
and indeed it was a dream of rich, soft beauty 
such as only Italy could supply. But we 
none of us wanted to stay in Genoa, aud 
hastened home as soon as we could, having 
amply recompensed the hotel proprietors and 
my dark-eyed Italian Maria for all their care 
and kindness. 

I don’t know which of us was most glad to 
see Blackheath again; and when the dear old 
home appeared in sight, we were all intensely 
thankful. A crowd of children were collected 
on the steps, and danced round us in a sort of 
war-dance as we dismounted. Janet hugged 
me, while mother put her arms round Candy 
as if she would never let her go again, and no 
one spoke for some time for very joy. 

When we had got into the hall, Candy 
looked round at the group, and said quickly, 
“ Where is Robert ? I don’t see him.” 

“He was ashamed to meet you, dear,” 
mother replied quietly, “ so did not come 
down from the hospital.” 

Candy seemed a little disappointed, and I 
was slipping away to telegraph to him to 
come down ; but Maurice Elliot did it for me, 
and took the opportunity to say something to 
me in the dining-room (where we had gone to 
write out the telegram), which I had long 
expected him to say, and which just made my 
home-coming perfect. Robert came down 
next day, and I don’t think any house in 
Blackheath was happier than ours that night. 

Candy was ill for some time after that, and 
we never liked her to be long out of our sight, 
and felt uneasy about her ; but we were obliged 
to be very careful how we expressed it, for she 
was very sensitive on the subject, and hated 
to have it alluded to, or to be watched at all. 
She never went about alone any more, and 
never had any wish to go abroad again, though 
as her uncle died the year she came of age, 
there was no longer anything against it. 

After all, it was productive of good; for it 
sobered Robert as nothing else would have 
done, and taught Candy herself to be much 
more forbearing and less hasty. She lived on 
with us even after her twenty-first birthday, 
having no relatives or friends she cared to go to. 

Wilfred is married, and Janet is engaged; 
but as for me, I shall never marry, for my 
home and my duties there are enough interest; 
and besides, since Maurice Elliot died within a 
week of our wedding-day, I have never seemed 
to care for anyone outside my home circle. 

Robert is now a handsome young doctor of 
twenty-five ; and from the way he was looking 
at Candy the other night when she was playing, 
I fancy a dream of mine may yet be fulfilled ; 
and I think they have both learnt a lesson of 
mutual forbearance which will make their 
married life a success. 

[the end.] 
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Menu. 

Tomatoes and Sardines. 

Soup Brunoise. 

Cutlets of Cod a la Genoise 
(or with Genoese Sauce). 

Turkey Poult. 

Turnips. Potato Snow. 

Plum Pudding. Castle Puddings. 

Cheese. 

At this time of year we are accustomed to 
think that we ought to have tolerably substan¬ 
tial dinners to fortify us against the cold and 
dreariness of winter. The spirit of the season 


is also somewhat festive. In December friends 
drop in to dinner almost as a matter of course ; 
and it is particularly desirable that we should 
give them not only a hearty welcome, but 
acceptable fare. Let us, then, see what can be 
done; and while studying our menu, let us 
remember that, concerning a dinner, we may 
say of the food what a great vocalist once said 
of the human voice in singing: “ It is a detail. 
The manner of its presentation is everything.” 

Tomatoes and Sardines .—A very tasty and 
acceptable appetiser may be made of the 
fillets of sardines freed from skin and bone, 
and arranged upon a slice of tomato laid upon 
a little piece of toasted crumb of bread about 
two inches in diameter. This savoury can be 
served either hot or cold. If it were preferred 
hot, the rounds would need to be put in a hot 


oven for two or three minutes. One sardine 
would furnish fillets for two hoi's d'oeuvres. 
The tomato would have to be cut with a sharp 
knife into slices a quarter of an inch thick. 
Little sprigs of parsley might be employed as 
a garnish. 

Soup Brunoise is simply the name given in 
these days to clear, pale soup, in which, are 
floating vegetables cut either into dice or into 
small round balls of the size of peas. It is a 
very pretty soup, especially when the vege¬ 
tables employed for maldng the balls are of 
different colours. Thus, white balls can be 
composed of turnip, yellow balls of carrot; 
and if a spoonful of preserved green peas can 
be added, they will he a valuable addition, 
although we can do without them if more 
convenient. The balls are most readily formed 
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when there is at hand a vegetable-cutter, or 
turner, as it is sometimes called ; a little instru¬ 
ment, which can be bought at a first-class shop 
for a few pence. Housekeepers who have 
never used a vegetable-cutter are apt to think 
it a costly utensil, difficult to manage. It is 
really quite a simple affair, very cheap, and 
with its aid it would be easy to stamp out as 
many balls as would be needed for a dish of 
soup in a few minutes. Ladies, therefore, who 
have resolved to improve the family fare, are 
advised very early in the proceedings to pur¬ 
chase a plain, round vegetable-turner, the end 
of which is of the size of a pea. While doing 
so, they may as well buy also a second one 
with a cutter about the size of a marble. This 
will also be most useful. We shall find occa¬ 
sion for it before we have gone through our 
model menu. The vegetable balls may be cut 
out and boiled some time before they are 
wanted. They will then merely need to be 
put into the tureen, and have the boiling soup 
poured over them. About six or eight little 
balls should be given with each plate of soup. 

Clear Soup is usually very acceptable at the 
commencement of dinner. When well flavoured 
and well made it is very appetising; it is light, 
and easy of digestion, and yet is sufficiently 
sustaining to take away the feeling of faintness 
with which so many busy people sit down to 
dinner. It is satisfactory also, because by 
merely altering the garnish it can be presented 
in many forms, all with a different name. 
Thus it comes about that the cook who can 
make clear soup properly has at her disposal a 
dozen soups. If she likes to have the garnish 
of vegetables cut in long thin slices, and fried 
in a little butter, then drained, she has 
Julienne Soup. A garnish of young carrot 
and turnip cut into flat round pieces produces 
Printanier Soup ; another of homely vege¬ 
tables cut into cylindrical pieces makes Soupe 
a la Jardiniere , or Soupe a la Macedoine; 
another of brussels sprouts produces Flemish 
Soup ; another of bread cut into fancy shapes 
and fried till crisp makes Croute au Pot; a gar¬ 
nish with threads of vegetables floating in it 
is Soupe Xavier; Soupe a la Royale is soup 
garnished with savoury custard, and Soupe a 
la Princesse is soup garnished with quenelles ; 
while Nudeln Soup and Projiterolles Soup are 
merely clear soups to which the distinctive 
garnish has been added. Practically, the 
soups just named are all the same soup, the 
differences between them lying in the garnish. 
When once we realise this fact how desirable 
we feel it to be that our cook should be able to 
make clear soup readily. 

There are two or three ways of making 
clear soup, and we may as well confess that 
the orthodox high-class method is both 
troublesome and expensive, so that we cannot 
wonder that people are afraid of it. On'the 
other hand, the common “ easy ” way of mak¬ 
ing clear soup furnishes a food that is so little 
tempting in taste that we must sympathise 
with individuals who consider it objectionable. 
A great deal of the clear or gravy soup pre¬ 
pared for hungry diners is positively distasteful. 
Its colour is produced from burnt sugar; its 
strong taste is a combination of dissolved gela¬ 
tine and Liebig’s Extract. Whatever else it 
is, it is not agreeable. We read that a well- 
known authority used to say that, “ Soup is to 
a dinner what a portico is to a palace, or an 
overture to an opera—it is not only the com¬ 
mencement of the feast, but gives an idea of 
what is to follow.” If this be true, there is no 
doubt that a person of cultivated taste, having 
partaken of clear soup as prepared by the 
majority of cooks, would gain an idea that the 
dinner was going to be a fraud. 

According to the orthodox high-class method 
of making clear soup, a pound of undressed 
meat is allowed for each pint and a quarter or 
so of water. The meat is simmered with 
vegetables for about five hours; it is then 


strained, and clarified with more raw meat and 
vegetables; and when the recipe for making it 
is followed exactly it is perfect. It is clear as 
spring water, bright as sherry, and its taste is 
excellent. But then, what has it cost ? Think 
of the money and time which have been spent 
upon it! It must be made on the day it is 
wanted, for if kept long it goes cloudy. Ex¬ 
cept as an occasional luxury we cannot afford 
to make soup thus. 

According to the ordinary easy method of 
making soup, stock made in the usual way, 
from scraps and odds and ends, and flavoured 
with vegetables, is clarified with white of egg, 
which means that the soup is first made boiling 
hot and skimmed well; then it has white and 
crushed shell of egg (one white to a quart of 
stock) which has been whisked with a little 
water, and stock mixed with it; it is stirred 
quickly until it nearly boils, when it is put 
to the side of the fire and allowed to stand 
until the egg-white, having drawn to it the 
particles which cloud the stock, separates 
therefrom, and lies in a mass on the top. 
This point being reached, the stock can be 
strained through a cloth, and after once or 
twice straining, it is almost sure to be clear. 
Unfortunately, the process which separates 
from the stock the cloudy particles, separates 
also the flavouring particles, and thus it comes 
about that clear soup made of stock clarified 
with white of egg is too often sadly deficient 
in flavour. It may be that the cook will dis¬ 
cover this before sending it to table, and, by 
way of mending matters, she adds a little 
burnt sugar to make the sou]) look strong of 
gravy. The effect of her effort is that she 
entirely destroys any little delicacy and flavour 
that might still remain, and serves a soup that 
tastes of nothing but burnt sugar and salt. 
Let it be understood, therefore, that if -we 
want to make clear soup successfully, burnt 
sugar should for the time be banished from 
the kitchen. It is a most dangerous ingre¬ 
dient, and yet it is in constant and daily use. 
If our clear soup, when ready for the tureen, 
is not quite all that it ought to be, let us add 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of Liebig’s Extract, 
and boil a piece of burnt onion in the soup 
before it is strained. This will impart a flavour 
that is at least not objectionable. Burnt onion 
can be bought, or, if there is none at hand, 
it is easy to make it by putting a small onion 
in the oven or on the hot-plate, and turning 
it often until it is browned well, but not 
charred ; if charred, it will spoil the soup. 

When, however, there is not time to make 
clear soup properly, or if fresh meat for making 
it is not available, it. is wise to boil the vege¬ 
tables that would be used for flavouring in 
water for an hour and a half or so, then strain 
the liquid and dissolve a little Liebig’s Extract 
in it until it is pleasantly coloured, and tastes 
of meat, when salt and pepper can be added. 
Soup produced by this method is not bad. It 
is not as good as soup correctly made, but it is 
by no means to be despised. At any rate, it 
is far superior to soup clarified with white of 
egg and coloured with burnt sugar. 

The following is the best easy way of making 
Clear Soup :—Take two pounds of fleshy beef, 
without fat (silver-side or buttock), and tie the 
meat into a compact shape. Take also two 
pounds of bones which have been broken up, 
and are quite free from marrow. (If any mar¬ 
row or fat get in, it will be most difficult to 
make the soup clear.) Put the meat into a 
saucepan and set it on a moderate fire for about 
ten minutes, to draw out the juice and brown 
it. Be careful not to let it burn; to prevent 
its doing so, shake the pan once or twice, and 
turn it once during the ten minutes, sticking a 
large fork well into it to make the gravy flow. 
When the meat is brown, put the bones under 
it, pour on three pints of cold water, and add 
a small tablespoonful of salt. Let it come 
slowly to the boil, skim it well, and throw in 
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a wineglassful of cold water; bring to the 
point of boiling again, and skim once more. 
Do this three times, or till no more scum rises. 
The object of throwing in the cold water is to 
keep the soup from boiling until all the scum 
has risen. Scum rises to the surface when 
soup is on the point of boiling. After boiling, 
the scum melts and sinks, and if not removed 
the soup is never so clear. 

When no more scum forms, but not before, 
put into the soup two carrots, a turnip, four 
bay leaves, two onions, one leek, a bunch of 
parsley, and four cloves. Draw the pan back, 
and simmer gently for four hours. When 
wanted, strain the soup through muslin 
(twice if necessary), and serve. If successfully 
made, this soup will be clear and bright, and 
very tasty. It should be served very hot, and 
to secure its being so, the tureen in which it is 
sent to table should be made hot beforehand, 
and should not be over large for the measure 
of soup that is to be served in it. When 
soup sufficient only for a small party is put 
into a large tureen, it is certain to get cold 
quickly, and lukewarm soup leaves much to be 
desired. 

When’ soup made according to the recipe 
just given is not what we should like it to be, 
the failure is generally attributable to one of 
three causes. Either the saucepan was in 
fault, or the soup was boiled quickly, not 
simmered, or else the cover was left on the 
pan; whereas the rule should be, that until the 
soup is quite clear the pan should remain un¬ 
covered. The best saucepan for making clear 
soup is an earthenware one, such as is used by 
the French for their pot-au-feu. Such pans 
stand well at the side of the close stoves that 
are now common, but they are not often found 
in our kitchens. Next best is a copper sauce¬ 
pan tinned inside, and retinned frequently ; 
next in point of excellence is a white enamelled 
saucepan, provided this is quite whole and per¬ 
fect. It is, however, just as well to under¬ 
stand that it is hardly possible to make clear 
soup successfully in an iron saucepan which 
has been used for making stews and all sorts 
of things. Good workmen never quarrel with 
their tools, it is said, but a cook who is 
expected to make clear soup in a saucepan of 
this kind is justified in making a protest. 

It will have been noticed that to make 
clear soup in the way described, it was 
necessary to use undressed meat. There is, 
however, no occasion for either soup or vege¬ 
tables to be wasted. The latter may be put 
into the stock-pot (for they will be full of 
flavour), or they may be made into a salad. In 
order to get as much value as may be out 
of them, it will be well to take them out of 
the soup as soon as tender. If they are boiled 
too much they will interfere with the clear¬ 
ness of the soup. The meat may be cut into 
slices and served cold with salad, or it may be 
minced, and garnished with poached eggs. If 
simmered without ceasing it will be excellent 
food. 

When fresh meat is not allowed, soup called 
“ clear ” is frequently made of scraps and odds 
and ends. Even this soup is not to be 
despised, provided always that the odds and 
ends are of a varied nature, and sufficient in 
quantity, and that the soup is made the day 
before it is wanted. The way to make it is to 
collect whatever scraps there may be, look 
them over, cut away everything that is not 
quite sweet and good, break up the bones, and 
carefully remove all fat and skin. Now put 
the material into a stewpan; cover with cold 
water, add a few rinds of bacon scalded and 
scraped, an onion stuck with one or two cloves, 
and a bunch of herbs. Stew well for some 
hours, leave the pan uncovered, and carefully 
remove the scum as it rises, throwing in cold 
water once or twice as in the last recipe, to 
assist it to rise. When the bones are clear, 
strain the soup through muslin, and leave it 
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all night. Next day take the fat from the top, 
and pour the soup gently into the stewpan, 
being careful to leave behind any sediment 
that may have settled at the bottom. Pre¬ 
pare the vegetables used in the last recipes. 
Boil these in about a pint of water for an 
hour, then strain the liquor into the soup. 
Boil up and serve. Soup thus made will be 
fairly clear. The longer it boils the stronger 
it will be ; but it will probably need to have a 
little Liebig put with it. When in the soup- 
tureen it will appear cloudy, but a spoonful in 
a plate will not look bad. Its excellence will 
depend very much on the thoroughness with 
which it is skimmed. 

Cutlets of Cod a la Genoise. —In the winter 
season there is not a great choice of fish. It 
is true that in large towns—London especially 
—almost every variety of fish can be had 
nearly all the year round; but still there are 
periods when special sorts are specially excel¬ 
lent and abundant, and winter is the period 
when the finer sorts of fish are expensive. 
Cod, however, is then at its best, and con¬ 
sequently it is a valuable resource. Yet it 
needs to be carefully chosen, for there is no 
fish that comes to market that varies so much 
in quality. When it is blue and semi-opaque 
it is to be avoided; it should be white, firm, 
elastic, and close. 

Old-fashioned housekeepers have a great 
respect for boiled cod. They have the head 
and shoulders, or a handsome piece from the 
middle, boiled, with an accompaniment of 
oyster sauce, and then feel that they have done 
well for the family. So they have. Boiled 
cod with oyster sauce is a munificent dish—a 
dish fit to set before a king. Yet there is 
a good deal of it. If provided for a small 
family there would be a large piece left, and 
this would have either to be warmed up or 
wasted. Also, it would be a costly dish. We 
should be fortunate if we obtained fish, sauce, 
and garnish for less than five or six shillings. 

When, therefore, cod is wanted for a small 
dinner, it is advisable to eschew the head 
and shoulders and the middle of cod, and 
modestly to purchase about two pounds of the 
tail-end of a cod. This is the cheapest part, 
and generally regarded as inferior ; yet a very 
tasty and inviting dish can be made of it, par¬ 
ticularly if it is garnished with potatoes; and 
it is to be remembered that cod is one of the 
few fish which may correctly be garnished with 
potatoes. Here is the recipe :—Divide the cod 
into neat slices about an inch thick. Sprinkle 
pepper and salt over these, and let them lie 
for an hour; then drain them. Put them in a 
single layer in a saucepan of boiling water 
slightly salted, and boil gently for about five 
minutes. Drain well, and have the sauce hot 
and ready in a small saucepan. Lay the 
pieces of fish in very carefully, and stew 
gently for another five minutes, or till the 
flesh will leave the bone. When sufficiently 
cooked, dish the cutlets in a circle, coat them 
with the sauce, and put potato-balls in the 
centre. 

The Genoese Sauce is made as follows :— 
Melt an ounce of butter in a small stewpan, 
and fry in it a piece of carrot, a piece of 
turnip, and a shalot or small onion, all of 
which have ’ been cut into thin slices. Stir 
over a sharp fire for five minutes, then add 
three quarters of an ounce of flour, and fry this 
also. Pour in half a pint of stock, also a tea¬ 
spoonful of good mushroom ketchup and half 
a teaspoonful of anchovy. Stir the sauce till 
it boils, if not dark enough add a little pastille 
charpentier, strain it, and it is done. It may 
be made before it is wanted, and kept in a 
gallipot surrounded with boiling water till the 
fish can be placed in it. Or an easier way still 
—the fish can be boiled till done in the water, 
and the sauce poured over it in the dish. 
People accustomed to use wine in sauces would 
think it necessary to add claret to this sauce. 


Without wine, however, it is not to be 
despised. 

t Potatoes Tossed in Butter. —Peel four large 
kidney potatoes and cut them into square 
plugs the length of the little finger. Put 
them into cold water and let them get half 
cooked, then drain them. Thus fin* the pota¬ 
toes may be made ready beforehand. A few 
minutes before they are wanted melt two 
ounces of butter in a small saucepan, season 
the potatoes slightly with pepper and salt, 
and throw them into the hot butter. Let them 
cook gently, and shake the pan every now and 
again. When sufficiently cooked, serve them 
in the centre of the cutlets. A little chopped 
parsley may be sprinkled over them. These 
potatoes will be excellent if they are cooked as 
directed. If the butter is stinted, or if they 
are not half boiled before being thrown into 
the butter, they will probably prove a dis¬ 
appointment. These are not fried potatoes, it 
will be understood. Fried potatoes would be 
very good, but it would disturb the equanimity 
of the average good plain cook to have a pan 
of fat on the stove and be called upon to fry 
potatoes while both sauce and fish had to be 
looked after. Cooked thus, however, the stew¬ 
pan containing the potatoes can be set at the 
side. If shaken now and again they will be 
all right. Kidney potatoes are preferred to 
regents for this dish, because kidneys are 
firmer, and less likely to break with cooking. 

Turkey with Turnips and Potato Snow .— 
Turkey is the dish par excellence for Christ¬ 
mas; and as Christmas Day approaches it 
begins to be exceedingly high in price. About 
Christmas also, if the truth may be told, 
turkeys are sometimes more abundant than 
acceptable. People who are in the way of 
having them get too much of them, although 
people who are not in the way of having them 
consider them a luxury, and buy them when 
they are at their dearest. Surely this is not 
good management. Quite early in December ' 
small turkeys are often to be had at a very 
reasonable price, and they are most delicious 
food. Would it not be an advantage if house¬ 
keepers would have the courage to dispense 
with the large turkey for Christmas Day, and 
provide a small bird once or twice early in the 
month, when the dish would be less common 
and more likely to be enjoyed ? 

A turkey is all the better for hanging three 
or four days before being cooked, although it 
should never be in the least “ high.” It should 
be trussed and cooked like a fowl, and have 
rolls of bacon, or small sausages, or slices of 
tongue, or a border of watercress, round the dish 
as a garnish. Bread sauce and good gravy are 
the usual accompaniment to it. The bird may 
be stuffed or not—probably the decision on 
this point will depend on its size. It is, how¬ 
ever, not usual to put forcemeat into a small 
roast turkey; a little onion and a slice of 
butter placed in the crop are all that are con¬ 
sidered necessary. The flesh should be well 
basted or it will be dry. To prevent dryness, 
it is an excellent plan to put a slice of bacon 
over the breast whilst it is being cooked. 
This should be removed during the last half- 
hour, or the skin may not be properly browned. 

Turnips , when daintily prepared, are quite 
a delicacy. Unfortunately, they seldom are 
daintily prepared. They are watery, and rather 
strong in taste. They need to be carefully 
cooked. Peel them thickly down to the white 
part. If the peel is taken off too thinly they 
are sure to be bitter. Put them into cold water 
slightly salted, and bring this to the boil; then 
pour it off and substitute fresh boiling water. 
Remove the scum as it rises, and boil the 
turnips until tender enough to pass through a 
sieve. Let them stand for an hour in a 
colander or on a sieve, that the water may drain 
from them. (Some cooks put the pulp into a 
cloth and wring it, to get the water from it.) 
Turn the pulp into a stewpan. With each 


quart thereof put a good lump of butter, a 
tablespoonful of milk or cream, and a little 
pepper and salt. Stir over the fire, and while 
doing so dredge in a tablespoonful of flour. 
When hot, smooth, and free from moisture, 
the turnips are ready. They will be altogether 
a different thing from turnips as usually served. 

Plum Pudding. —Of late years there has 
arisen a prejudice against plum pudding. It 
lias been pronounced unwholesome and in¬ 
digestible, and all sorts of charges have been 
brought against it. For the most part these 
charges are unfounded. Probably the reason 
why it is so badly spoken of is, that it is 
usually served at the end of a heavy Christmas 
dinner, and thus it happens that it has to bear 
blame which does not properly belong to it. 
This much may be said in its favour—that the 
materials of which it is composed are all valu¬ 
able and sustaining; raisins, especially, are 
believed to be as sustaining as wine, without 
being harmful; and not long ago a physician 
of high repute said that, far from thinking 
plum pudding injurious, he had found it to be 
very excellent food for healthy persons, and 
that in his own experience, when he had 
specially exhausting work to do he frequently 
fortified himself with a slice. Moreover, the 
dish is very convenient. 

Five or six puddings can be mixed together 
and boiled together in separate moulds, and 
they can be readily warmed as wanted. Like 
turkey, plum pudding is generally enjoyed 
more in the early days of December than at 
the orthodox time. 

It is probably scarcely necessary to give a 
recipe for plum pudding, for proved recipes 
are in the possession of every family. 

Castle Puddings. —These simple puddings 
are well known, though thej r appear under 
various names. They are generally liked, 
however, and very easily made, and by exer¬ 
cising a little taste they can be made to look 
very pretty. They are very much like small 
sponge cakes in taste, and the only thing we 
have to be careful about when making them is, 
not to mix them until just before they are 
wanted, because if allowed to stand they will 
be less light than they ought to be. As they 
can be mixed in a few minutes, this condition 
is easily met. 

To make them, take any number of eggs 
(let us say, in this instance, two), and their 
weight, when unbroken, in sugar, butter, and 
flour. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, 
then add the flour gradually, with the addition 
of a pinch of salt and a few drops of vanilla 
flavouring, or, if preferred, a little grated 
lemon rind. Last of all add the eggs, well 
whisked. Have ready some small tins well 
greased with butter, half fill with the mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven. Ornament in 
any way that is pretty. If four pennyworth of 
cream may be allowed, this can be whipped 
till firm. Then put in large knobs on the top 
of each pudding, a glace cherry being dropped 
into each. Glace cherries are to be bought 
of any high-class grocer. They cost about 
eighteenpence a pound, and a quarter of a 
pound will ornament a good many puddings. 
They will keep for an indefinite period in a 
box or covered tin. If cream is considered 
unnecessary, the puddings may have a little 
desiccated cocoanut sprinkled over them. In 
this case a little sauce should be served with 
the pudding, which sauce may be made as 
follows:— 

Pudding Sauce. —Put a quarter of a pint of 
water, an inch or two of thin lemon rind, and 
a tablespoonful of white sugar, and boil. Mix 
half a teaspoonful of arrowroot or cornflour 
smoothly with a little cold water; stir the 
boiling water into it; boil up once more, and 
add the strained juice of a large fresh lemon. 
By the way, it may be added that if these little 
puddings can be baked in fluted tins they will 
look all the prettier. Phyllis Browne. 
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GIRLS AS NEEDLEWORKERS FOR THE POOR. 

By H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF TECK. 


I AM glad at this opportunity of explaining 
the working of the London Needlework Guild 
to the readers of The Girl’s Own Paper. 
I want to point out its extreme simplicity, so 
that, should any reader wish to join us, she 
may do so without delay. So little is .asked 
of anyone, that all classes, all ages—even the 
very busy invalids—can enroll themselves as 
Associates. All that is required of a member 
is, to send in yearly two articles of good, use¬ 
ful clothing. And let me here anticipate a 
question which is generally asked, namely, 
“Is an Associate bound to do the work 
lierself ? ” Having undertaken to send two 
articles of work, I should say decidedly she is 
bound to do those two articles herself, if capable. 
.Should she wish to contribute more things to 
the Guild, she is at perfect liberty to have them 
made elsewhere and send them with her own. 

What makes the success of the Guild (I 
measure its success by its usefulness) is the 
small efforts of the many —we must have the 
many , or we could not do much. Perhaps it 
will astonish you to hear that the result of 
these little efforts last year produced in 
England alone 250,000 articles. 

Now there are five points to which I should 
like to call your attention, for I think they 
will interest you in the work. 

1st. How did it originate ? 

2nd. Plow is it managed ? 

3rd. What are its objects ? 

4th. What shall I make ? 

5th. What becomes of the work ? 

1st. The Guild originated in Dorsetshire, 
from the following simple circumstance. Lady 
Wolverton was asked by the matron of her 
Orphanage to do, within a given time, an im¬ 
possible number of knitted articles for the 
boys. It occurred to her to ask co-operation 
of people staying with her; which proved so 
successful, that the idea of co-operation on a 
larger scale resulted in starting the Needlework 
Guild in Dorsetshire, London and Birmingham 
soon following—London not vigorously till 
1885, since when it has increased steadily. 

Two things are always present in life— 
Waste and Want; in a way they act upon 
one another. “ Waste makes want.” Want, 
we know, will never cease to exist in some 
measure; but Waste depends upon ourselves ; 
there is no necessity for it. Idleness is waste 
of time; extravagance is waste of material. 
The Guild is meant to make use of this double 
waste for the relief of want. It begins with 
time; instead of folded hands it encourages 
busy fingers. A friend not long ago wrote: 
“You will never know how many people the 
Guild has made industrious ; ” and one of our 
Vice-Presidents, now never idle, owned that 
before joining the Guild she never did a “ stitch 
of work.” Having accomplished the redemp¬ 
tion of time, now let us see as to material. 
Every year teaches me more the value of those 
despised things, “scraps,” which include not 
only our own individual odds and ends, but 
the patterns sent us from shops. Provided a 
Guild article is well made, strong, and plain, 
the number of pieces in it does not matter at 
all. Of course, if you buy special material, 
buy enough ; but if you have odds and ends, 
use them. You will get so ingenious in time, 
you will think it commonplace not to have to 
contrive. We now pass on to :— 

2nd. How is it managed ? In London and 
Surrey we have entirely adopted the Group 
system, the advantage of which is, that you 
can always rely on a certain number of workers 
and a certain number of articles. The regula¬ 
tion Group consists of a President, 5 Vice- 
Presidents, and 50 Associates, so that 56 
workers and 112 articles is its smallest result. 
I have known a Group contribute 4,000 


articles; have heard of a London Vice-President 
sending in 350, and one Associate 90. Every 
large branch of the Guild has a Secretary, 
who corresponds with the Presidents only. 
The Associates are responsible to their Vice- 
Presidents only, and the Vice-Presidents to 
their President. This sub-division of work 
answers admirably ; nothing goes smoothly or 
lasts long that has not some defined rules; 
and rules once made must be adhered to. Our 
next point is : — 

3rd. What are its objects ? Its objects are 
two : first, benefit to workers ; second, benefit 
from work. I am not sure whether the first 
is not the more important of the two benefits. 
We express it as “encouraging useful work, 
and giving an object to all.” We all own 
that work is dreary that has no object; the 
Guild gives you one; you work with the 
happy certainty that your work will go where 
it is most wanted; the more you work the 
more it will interest you. Seven years’ ex¬ 
perience shows this, not only in the increased 
amount sent by individuals, but in increased 
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excellence of everything: patience, persever¬ 
ance, industry, sympathy, are all encouraged 
by the Guild. May we not, then, call it a 
benefit to workers ? 

As to benefit from work, just think of the 
good that must be done in London, where last 
year 39,046 things were divided amongst 203 
parishes, hospitals, missions, homes. If you 
could only see some of the grateful letters, 
your fingers would work with increased speed. 
We can never have too many members ; they 
can never send too much; every year the 
demand for our help increases ; we wish never 
to have to refuse any application. 

4th. “What to make?” is answered in a 
very few words. Make the strongest, plainest, 
largest articles of underclothing you can, for 
man, woman, or child, which include day, 
night, and flannel shirts and waistcoats for men 
and boys ; shifts, aprons, gowns, night-gowns, 
petticoats, nightingales, etc., for women; all 
garments for little girls, children, and babies. 
Warm garments are preferred, and woollen 
frocks. Sheets, etc., are wanted. Shawls, 
petticoats, socks and stockings, comforters and 
crossovers, for those who prefer knitting and 
crochet, are always asked for in abundance. 


We now come to the last question. 

5 th. What becomes of the work ? I know 
this is most interesting to us all. From the 
time of its leaving the Associates’ hands till its 
final destination, it undergoes a good deal of 
sorting, listing, and packing; but every article 
is most carefully dealt with and judiciously 
bestowed. It may give you some idea of the 
amount of labour our London Guild gives, 
when I tell you that the things take one week 
to unpack and arrange; they are then on 
view for three days ; and that over, a fortnight 
more is occupied in repacking and sending each 
parcel to its destination. A ladder is required 
for stacking the shirts, and the woollen petti¬ 
coats, when massed, cover the space of three 
large wardrobes. So much for the work. 

Now as to our Annual Meeting. In London 
we have but one meeting a year; it is held 
under our General President, and is attended 
by all Presidents of Groups, who alone form 
the Committee of Management. The first act 
is to read the amount of clothing sent in, then 
the application papers. Each President for 
every 150 articles she sends in is entitled to 
apply for a grant, the responsibility resting 
with her to ascertain that the application she 
makes is in all respects suitable. Having made 
this sure, she forwards the application paper 
to the Secretary. It is most important to im¬ 
press upon the minds of Presidents that it is 
by no means certain that an application, if 
too often repeated, will be successful, as the 
most important, most urgent, cases will be first 
supplied. It is absolutely essential to exclude 
all personal feeling from the question of dis¬ 
tribution ; we all work for others, not for any 
special object or hobby of our own; we must 
freely give without a thought of return ; our 
gifts must go where they are most needed. It 
is better to send a large grant to a very poor 
parish or mission than to subdivide it, and 
send help to three or four places in less actual 
want. 

A great responsibility rests with the Com¬ 
mittee, and the Guild will be a failure if any¬ 
thing of favoritism, or partiality, in fact, of 
self, is allowed to enter the decisions of the 
Piesidents. Those most in want, whoever 
they be, wherever they be, are those we have 
combined to help. 

The work in London goes, as we have seen 
before, to parishes. In some of these parishes 
the number of inhabitants is from 10,000 to 
20,000. The power of help is very limited, 
and the articles sent very often enable children 
to go to school, and mothers to venture out, 
there being hundreds of people in London 
with no underclothing worth mentioning. 
Do not be alarmed by the red rag of “ pau¬ 
perising ; ” if they can pay they are allowed to 
pay the cost of the material, and it is better 
they should; but if they cannot, they cannot, 
and that absolutely necessary is given to them. 

Only two more words; one is to the re¬ 
cipients of a grant. Keep it for emergencies 
—the Guild is a supplement, not a substitute. 
There are occasions when it is of immense 
use to have a store of clothing by you. One 
such occurred in Dorsetshire the other day, 
when a whole village was burnt down. 

My last word is to men. We still appeal 
anxiously to them to join us—of course not 
as workers, but as honorary members ; we ask 
them to contribute, either in money or kind, the 
wherewithal to add to our scanty supply of 
clothing for men and boys. 

All communications relating to the work of 
the London Needlework Guild, on the part of 
those wishing to join in the useful work, should 
be made direct to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
Basil Ellis, 9, South wick Crescent, London, 
W., enclosing a stamped envelope for reply. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“He that will have a cake out of the 
wheat must tarry the grinding.”— Troilus 
and Cressida. 



Virginia felt secretly exultant. This 
was Effie’s natural tone, her usual quick 
manner of speaking. This was no 
reluctant monosyllabic drawl. In talk¬ 
ing of her childish playfellow she had 
made a happy hit. This was a bond of 
sympathy at once—a spot of neutral 
ground, where they could meet and con¬ 
verse without fear of friction. In their 
childish days they had hated dolls, and 
had preferred the society of boy-com¬ 
panions. Virginia was bound to confess 
that this was indeed a triumph. 

The next moment Miss Muffet, who 
was innocently curious about her fellow- 
creatures, and who always liked to be at 
the bottom of everything, overwhelmed 
her with questions about Malcolm 
Gordon. 

“ Was he quite grown up ?—he looked 
old—two and twenty at least. He was 
not good-looking, though perhaps she 
could hardly judge in that moment, but 
the dog was magnificent. Did he 
belong to him ? What was his name ; 
and how many Gordons were there ?” 
Virginia began to feel dazed. 

“Where am I to begin?” she asked 
good-humouredly ; “ with the dog ? You 
are right; he is a splendid fellow, and 
Malcolm is very proud of him. His name 
is Bruno, but he is hardly full-grown yet.” 

“ Jack has always wanted to have a 
St. Bernard puppy, but mother objected 
—I am sure I do not know why. How 
old did you say Mr. Gordon was ? ” 

“Oh, I had not come to that,” with a 
short laugh. “Malcolm is two and 
twenty; he has left Oxford; he lives 
with his mother and brother in the old 
Manor Blouse.” 

“ Is his brother older ? ” 

“ Yes; two years older, and the 
house is his. Mr. Gilbert is quite rich, 
and his own master; but Malcolm is 
dependent on his mother. We do not 
visit at the Manor House, Effie,” went 
on Virginia in rather a constrained 


tone. “Mother does not get on with 
Lady Sarah : she is a very peculiar 
woman. And then neither of us likes 
Mr. Gilbert Gordon. Malcolm has al¬ 
ways come to us a good deal. His home 
is not a congenial one: there is no 
sympathy between him and his mother. 
And-’ ’ 

“But that is wrong,” interrupted 
Miss Muffet, in quite a moralising tone. 
“ Everyone should get on with their 
own people. I suppose Lady Sarah— 
how grand that sounds ! —is not his step¬ 
mother ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, no ! I sometimes wish she 
were,” returned Virginia, who never 
could conceal her likes and dislikes, 
and who had already agreed with her 
mother that Effie would have to be put 
on her guard against the inhabitants of 
the Manor House. “ She tries Malcolm 
dreadfully ; and he is so good to her. 
You see, Effie, Mr. Gordon, Malcolm’s 
father—he was only plain Mr. Gordon, 
though he married an earl’s daughter— 
died when Malcolm was fourteen ; and 
all these years she has been his sole 
guardian. But she has never understood 
him, and somehow he has always been 
thwarted. I think she likes to feel that 
he is dependent on her, and she can 
leave him just as much of her money as 
she pleases; but it puts Malcolm in a 
wrong position.” 

“I don’t see that,” replied Miss 
Muffet bluntly. “ Jack and Val are 
dependent on mother too, in a way.” 

“ Yes, but only for a time. Jack will 
come into some of Uncle Charles’s money 
when he is three and twenty—Aunt Laura 
told us so. Jack will not want it until 
he has finished his education, and 
begins reading for the Bar. But with 
Lady Sarah it is quite different. Mr. 
Gilbert has all his father’s money, and 
Lady Sarah can do just as she likes 
with hers; leave it all to a hospital if 
Malcolm displeases her, which is what 
she often threatens to do.” 

“Well, he must take care not to 
displease her,” returned Miss Muffet, 
who was not inclined to take a 
pessimist view of the case. 

“Oh, that is very easy to say,” 
retorted Virginia impatiently ; “ but you 
do not quite understand Lady Sarah’s 
idiosyncrasies. She is very unreason¬ 
able at times, and I am afraid she leads 
Malcolm a life. Her eldest son is her 
favourite, and suits her better—she does 
not understand Malcolm in the least. 
The worst of it is ”—dropping her voice 
and speaking very earnestly—-“poor 
Lady Sarah is a mere human butterfly. 
She is very clever and amusing—at least, 
so people say—and very handsome ; and 
so of course she is surrounded and 
flattered. But she has not a grain of 
religious principle ; she is all for the 
world, and for intellect, and what she 
calls esfirit> and she does not care a jot 
for people and things that do not amuse 
her. And as for Mr. Gordon, he is 
even worse.” 


“And yet you do not know them,” 
replied Miss Muffet, who could be 
contradictory at times. “I am surprised 
at you and Aunt Isobel. I thought you 
were both too charitable to judge people 
from mere hearsay. It does not sound 
like Aunt Isobel at all.” 

“ It is you who are misjudging now,” 
returned Virginia, somewhat astonished 
at Miss Muffet’s rebuke. “ Both mother 
and I have met Lady Sarah at other 
houses, though we do not visit at the 
Manor House ; and we have had plenty 
of opportunity of forming our own 
opinions. Mother did cali once, and 
Lady Sarah returned the visit. But the 
acquaintance has died a natural death 
since then. You see, Effie, when Malcolm 
was a little boy his parents lived mostly 
in town, and he was left at the Manor 
House under the care of the house¬ 
keeper—Lady Sarah never cared to be 
bothered with children. That is how we 
became playfellows.” 

“ I don’t think much of that sort of 
mother, certainly,” returned Miss Muffet, 
with a comfortable sense that her own 
mother was different. “She does not 
sound nice. But all the same, your 
friend ought to put up with her. One 
can’t choose one’s mother, you see”—* 
and to this Virginia sorrowfully assented. 

“ Supposing we turn back now; it is 
getting towards luncheon-time,” she 
observed; and even Miss Muffet was 
surprised to find how quickly and pleas¬ 
antly the time had passed. Never before 
had she found Virginia so interesting. 
As they repassed the Manor House she 
looked at the old red building gleaming 
through the bare trees of the plantation 
with quickened feelings of curiosity. It 
all sounded so mysterious and bookish, 
and out-of-the-way; not a bit like ordi¬ 
nary common life. The brilliant, clever, 
domineering mother; the Esau-like quali¬ 
ties of the elder son; Miss Muffet’s 
small brain decided that he must be like 
Esau, the neglected and somewhat op¬ 
pressed Malcolm. Oh, how interesting it 
all was ! She wanted to see this Lady 
Sarah ; to listen to her; to judge of her 
for herself. But where would they meet ? 
Not at church, or at the vicarage, and 
certainly not at those funny old-fashioned 
Misses Dale. Miss Muffet w'as counting 
up probable houses on her fingers half 
the way home. She knew some of the 
Burnham people, though she had never 
come across Malcolm Gordon. Miss 
Muffet’s few visits had been paid during 
the boys’ school terms, when Malcolm 
had been at Eton and Oxford. 

For the rest of the day Miss Muffet 
amused herself with thinking over the 
conversation of the morning, and puz¬ 
zling out fancy pictures of Lady Sarah 
and Mr. Gilbert. Virginia was able to 
prepare her Italian translation quite un¬ 
disturbed, while Miss Muffet curled up 
on the rug with Mike, talked fitfully to 
Aunt Isobel, or lost herself in imagining 
scenes in which a naughty but interesting 
Lady Sarah played a prominent part. 




LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


“ There—I have finished!” observed 
Virginia happily, as she closed her 
books, when Miss Muffet had at last 
thought herself sleepy, and had said 
good-night. “ After all, I have done a 
good day’s work, mother. I shall have 
a splendid lot of Greek to construe with 
Malcolm to-morrow; and I am quite 
ready with my translation and algebra. 
Effie has not interrupted me so much 
after all. But then you took her off my 
hands all the afternoon.” 

“ I am afraid you are working a little 
too hard, Virgie,” returned Mrs. Foster, 
looking at her daughter’s flushed face a 
little anxiously. “Oh, I know what 
excuse you will offer—that you are not 
sure how long you will have Malcolm’s 
help, and that Signor Torelli will be only 
hero until March. But, my child, there 
is no need to work yourself into a fever. 
London is so near that I can easily pro¬ 
cure you masters.” 

“Yes; of course, mother. But-” 

“ But—but it would not be Virginia if 
she did not put her whole heart—I was 
going to say soul, but I object to ex¬ 
aggerated phrases—into her work. I 
sometimes think that it must be the 
irony of fate that has placed us in such 
comfortable circumstances. Does it not 
seem a pity that there is no need for you 
to go out as a governess and earn your 
own living ? ” Mrs. Foster was only in¬ 
dulging in a harmless jest at Virginia’s 
expense. She had a sense of humour, 
and rather loved to tease her grave 
daughter. But Virginia took the matter 
quite seriously. 

“ I think if I had chosen what sort of 
life I should like,” she answered, prop¬ 
ping up her chin on her hands, and 
looking thoughtfully at her mother’s 
busy fingers—Mrs. Foster, who never 
wasted a moment, was knitting a helmet 
for the deep-sea fishermen; but Vir¬ 
ginia’s knitting-needles lay idle in her 
lap—“ if I could have arranged my own 
circumstances I would have gone to 
Girton or Newnham and taken my 
degree.” 

“Ah, we have often talked of that! 
But then, you see, I could not spare you, 
Virgie ! ” 

“ No, mother; and nothing would 
have induced me to leave you. But this 
is only idle castle-building. And then, 
when I had taken my degree, I would 
have gone to Grahamstown, and devoted 
the remainder of my life to teaching 
there.” 

Mrs. Foster sighed a little heavily. 
Was she standing in her child’s way ? 
Would the time ever come when Virginia 
would find this quiet life too narrow for 
her; when her superabundant energies 
would vainly seek an outlet ? But Vir¬ 
ginia read this thought with her wonted 
quickness; the perfect sympathy be¬ 
tween her and her mother often made 
words unnecessary. 

“ Mother dear, there was no need to 
sigh in that way. I am only thinking 
aloud. I am not discontented. I am far 
too happy in my life. But I often 
wonder,” she continued thoughtfully, 
“ if I shall not have to render an account 
too. Don’t you see what I mean, 
madre ? My love for languages, and 
the thirst I have for knowledge, must be 


my especial talent—to be used, and not 
laid up in a napkin.” 

“ I quite understand you, dearest.” 

“And the question by-and-by will be, 
How can I use them best for the good of 
my fellow-creatures. I must not only 
study for my own pleasure and profit 
even in this. Of course it will be de¬ 
lightful to read Dante in his own lan¬ 
guage ; and it will be more than de¬ 
lightful to read my Greek Testament. 
But I must not keep my pleasures to 
myself.” 

“When the time comes, Virgie, some 
opportunity of usefulness will open before 
you. I often think life is like a maze : 
we see such a little bit of the way before 
us. We must just keep the clue, the 
guiding thought or principle, well in 
view, and by-and-by the path will 
broaden.” 

“That is what I often say to myself. 
Oh, I am in no hurry, mother ! I have 
not educated myself yet—there are years 
of work before me. I shall not offer to 

teach anyone yet. Sometimes-” 

She looked at her mother and hesitated ; 
but then w r ent bravely on. “I have 
sometimes worried myself a little because 
I have fancied that you have not always 
approved of my giving up so much of 
my time to study, and that I do not care 
sufficiently for society. But—” a little 
vehemently—“ I cannot help my nature. 
At heart I am a student.” 

Mrs. Foster put down her work and 
looked tenderly at the flushed young 
face. It might not be a beautiful face 
to others, but in her partial eyes the 
somewhat massive intellectual forehead 
and the deep grey eyes, with their 
thoughtful, grave expression, were far 
more to her than beauty. The mingled 
power and womanliness in Virginia’s 
nature, the force, and energy, and the 
innate gentleness of disposition, hidden 
under the quick, self-reliant manner, 
often filled her with admiration. 

This union of strength and simplicity 
was very rare ; she thought how few 
girls with Virginia’s cleverness would 
have shown such humility and willing¬ 
ness to seek counsel of their mother ; and 
yet she was right. Mrs. Foster had 
often rebuked her daughter for her care¬ 
less and half-hearted performance of 
social duties; nothing but her mother’s 
painstaking efforts had saved Virginia 
from actual gaucherie . The quick¬ 
witted mother, with her shrewd common- 
sense, had saved the clever daughter 
from stumbling on the shoals and quick¬ 
sands of social life; she had corrected 
her little brusqueries of manner, insisted 
on certain necessary accomplishments, 
and had been relentless on the subject of 
social duties. 

Mrs. Foster’s tact told her that 
Virginia would be easily led if she 
reposed implicit trust in her, and to do 
this she must be made to understand her 
mother’s reasons for everything. In this 
way they had worked together ever since 
Virginia had been a mere child. 
Virginia had been taught that a healthy 
body and a healthy mind often went 
together, and that it was one of her first 
duties to promote this harmonious well¬ 
being. She must walk a certain distance 
each day, and as she was inclined to 
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stoop over her books, calisthenics and 
riding were also insisted upon. When 
tennis came into fashion, Mrs. Foster, 
who thought it a fine, healthy exercise, 
for girls as well as boys, induced Virginia 
to practise it. 

“You will work all the better in your 
working hours if you play well,” she 
said, when Virginia argued that it was 
mere waste of time. “ The bow cannot 
always be stretched. Don’t bo too 
miserly over hours and minutes. You 
may be as methodical as you like with 
your studies, if you do not allow them to 
encroach on the rights of others. Your 
friends want you, I want you, your 
poorer neighbours need you also. I 
cannot allow my daughter to be only a 
bookworm.” 

When Virginia made her little protest, 
Mrs. Foster did not at once answer. “ I 
cannot help my nature,” sounded almost 
like a reproach in her ears. 

“No,” she said at last, slowly, “and 
it would be a pity to alter it even if one 
had the power, Virginia. I am afraid 
you have thought me a' little hard on you 
sometimes when I have dragged you 
out to some stupid party which we have 
neither of us enjoyed ; but I am not sure 
that I repent of my hardness—it has been 
such excellent discipline for us both.” 

“ For me, you mean,” with rather a 
surprised look. “ I am sure you enjoy 
going out, mother; you always look 
so placid and comfortable when people 
are talking to you.” 

“ That shows what a good actor I am ; 
but I am often wishing myself at home. 
When I began going out after my 
widowhood, Virginia, I hated it as I hope 
you will never hate anything. The very 
sight of people in smart clothes used to 
put me into a state of nervous irritability. 
But I would not let the feeling grow upon 
me ; like you, I owed a duty to my 
fellow-creatures, and I determined to pay 
it.” 

“ I never knew you felt so badly about 
it, mother.” 

“No, my dear; and it was useless 
distressing you. Often on my return from 
a long humdrum dinner at the Lamings 
or Fultons, I have sat down and cried 
like a baby with a sense of the emptiness 
and dreariness of it all; but all the same 
I would not let myself refuse the next 
invitation. Oh, Virgie, it is so easy for a 
widow to become morbid ! When your 
father was alive I loved society as much 
as he did.” 

“ Poor mother ! ” and Virginia’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

“ There—I am making you sad ! Only 
I wanted you to know that I do try to 
practise my own precepts. We have to 
look on the things of others, and not 
live in a little world of our own. To 
“ rejoice with those that do rejoice,” 
must certainly take up a good deal of 
time. Did you ever think how our 
Divine Master ever found leisure, in his 
hard-worked, busy life, to sit at feasts ? 
But He made that part of His own work 
too. Now it is getting late—nearly 
eleven ; but our conversation has beguiled 
us into forgetting the time. We must 
creep upstairs softly so as not to awake 
Effie.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


After some discussion in the medical and 
other newspapers, the authorities on hygienic 
science seem to have decided that the very 
best exercise for women and girls is walking : 
if given short enough skirts, stout boots or 
shoes, and a warm jacket, there is nothing 
to prevent our taking exercise which will be 
of real use every day in the year. For 
there are, as our Charles II. observed, very 
few days in England in which it is impossible 
to go out. In order to walk comfortably my 
readers must pay special attention to their 
clothes, and should carry as light a weight in 
them as may be consistent with warmth. 
Long cloaks, ulsters, and waterproofs are all 


to be avoided in taking daily exercise ; and so 
should long skirts that require holding up, in¬ 
cluding flounces and every form of decoration 
that adds to weight. With regard to the 
amount of exercise, I And that doctors usually 
advise that not fewer than two miles a day 
must be walked by everyone who is in fair 
health in order to keep the body in proper 
condition. A steady even pace is always re¬ 
commended, and, if possible, pleasant thoughts 
should be taken with us when we go, as well 
as a pleasant companion. 

And now, having finished my health chat, I 
may proceed to talk about what is so in¬ 
timately connected with health—the clothes 


we wear. As regards out-of-door dress, we 
have the choice this winter of several garments 
—-the long or three-quarter jacket, with or 
without a cape; the short cape; or the long 
cloak. We have also the modification of the 
Russian blouse, with its belt and full sleeves, 
and sometimes with it bright bands of tin¬ 
selled embroidery. The out-of-door garments, 
with three capes at the shoulders, give that 
width which is required, now that all our 
fashions tend to the earlier years of the cen¬ 
tury, or what is called the “ pre-Victorian 
era,” z.e., from 1820 to 1837. These garments 
may be either circular mantles (which are 
generally very tight-fitting round the shoulders 
and very full round the lower edge), or else a 
long jacket, which is tight-fitting at the back 
and double-breasted in front, and with large 
buttons. The capes are cut very full also at 
the lower edge, so that they stand out well at 
the shoulders. The collars are of several 
kinds—the stand-up, and shaped into the neck 
all round by extremely neat little seams, and 
the top edged with a narrow band of fur; or a 
large collar of either cloth or fur, which turns 
over the top of the capes and finishes them, 
as well as the deep revers in front. 

There are some changes in our bonnets, but 
not many. We have still the “jam-pot” or 
“ strawberry-pottle ” crowned hats, as well as 
bonnets. But the chief characteristic is the 
three feathers, or small Prince of Wales 
plume, which nods over nearly all our hats 
and bonnets. Black seems to be a favourite 
colour for everyone; but I notice that there 
is a great attempt to bring in bright red and 
scarlet. Some of the hats in the former hue 
are very handsome, and warm-looking for 
winter. The red is trimmed with red velvet, 
and a plume to match; but the scarlet hats 
and bonnets are invariably trimmed with black 
velvet; and I am told that this fashion was 
brought over by our American visitors, who 
always include one of these little scarlet and 
black bonnets in their wardrobes, as they go 
with every dress and mantle, and thus enable 
them to manage with only two bonnets, in¬ 
stead of many. They are certainly a pleasant 
change from the everlasting black bonnet 
which we have worn so long. 

An example of the Russian blouse worn as 
an out-of-door coat for a young person is 
given in our illustrations. It may be made of 
any coloured cloth. Some of them are very 
Pretty made of claret or wine-coloured cloth 
trimmed with astrachan fur, and they may 
match the dress in hue; in which case the hat 
also should be considered, and something of 
the same colour used for it. This forms our 
paper pattern for the month, and offers a 
delightfully easy thing to make at home. 
Ihe small mantle with the shoulder-capes 
worn by the seated figure is one of the 
prettiest of our small winter wraps; and the 
same may be said of the small velvet cloak 
lined with plaid and edged with fur, worn by 
the seated figure who caresses our little 
Dutch-garbed maiden. Nothing more useful 
or comfortable has ever been devised as a 
dress for a little girl than this ; and both the 
pelisse and cap can be made at home by 
anyone comparatively clever with her fingers. 
“Face-cloth,” serge, or homespun, can all be 
used to make them, for both are of the same 
material, and about one yard and a half of 
double-width material would be required to 
make them both. 

Plaids and real tartans of all kinds are 
much worn as linings and trimmings—more so 
than as whole dresses; but later on we are 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR TRIE MONTH. 



promised that Irish poplins will return to 
favour ; and in one way we shall gain by the 
revival, for better-wearing material was never 
made in any looms than the real Irish poplins. 

The use of tartan for the decorative portion 
of a gown is shown in the illustration of the 
blue gown with Gordon tartan, the gown 
being of blue woollen rep, and the belt of 
satin, while the Gordon tartan is of silk. This 
is also a very good way of making over an old 
gown ; and any of the lighter-coloured fancy 
tartans could be used, or even the Royal 
Stuart, with its very bright hues, for evening 
wear. 

Our winter skirts are all now made of 
walking length, and some of them are wider 
in the skirt, though none have yet exceeded 
four yards. The backs have two box-pleats, 
or one very wide one; and a small train is 
still worn with evening gowns. The pleats 
are turned in to face each other at the back, 
thus leaving the train to flow out gracefully. 
No gathers at all are worn at the back at 
present; but they have made their appearance 
in front, and many of the newest skirts have 
the very slightest fulness round the waist—so 
slight, however, that it only represents the 
fulness which was taken in by the small pleats 
which we have been wearing for so long. 

In the new skirts we find no back seam at 
all. The breadth at the back is being formed 
of one width of material, or half a width if it 
be a double-width material. The two seams 
at the side which join are sloped, and this 
constitutes the whole of the goring at present. 
The pockets, when they are not placed at the 
two seams in front—where we illustrated 
them in our last month’s issue—are now placed 
inside the placket-hole in the lining at the 
veiy back of the gown. The linings in the 
new gowns are all sown in with the seams, 
and they consequently sit much better, and 
the making-up of a dress at home will be 
thereby much facilitated while the present 
fashion lasts. The efforts made to reintroduce 
the fashion of double skirts will perhaps now 
be crowned with success ; and the Russian 
blouse with its long tunic will have not a 
little helped in this result. The new idea is 
to have the under-skirt of velvet, or of some 
material much richer than the over-tunic; and 
if it becomes a style generally adopted we 
shall probably continue to patronise blouses 
and belts, which even the winter season has 
not made old-fashioned, and which seem to be 
worn as much as in the summer. 

I hope you have grasped the fact that aprons 
have returned to fashion. They are made in 
all kinds of materials, and some of them are 
really Russian in their adoption of embroidery 
and lace. One of the newest, made of liol- 
land, has wide strings which come over the 
shoulders, cross at the back, and, passing 
through two loops in the waistband under the 
arms, tie that together, and end in a large 
bow at the back. Black silk aprons are em¬ 
broidered in coloured cross-stitch, with the aid 
of a strip of canvas on which to perform the 
embroidery, and are then trimmed at the 
bottom with lace, no trimming, so far as I 
have seen, being used on the sides of these 
aprons. 

One of the favourite new dress materials is 
red serge, which lias quite taken the place 
occupied by the white serge worn during the 
summer. The red serge is trimmed with 
astrachan, which is, of course, in most cases 
imitation only. A wide band of it goes round 
the skirt, and the waistcoat is made of it, as 
well as the long cuffs of the puffed sleeves. 

lhe fancy for shot materials is quite as great 
^ ever, and this winter we find shot woollens, 
shot Terry-velvets, and shot broche materials, 
lhe chief hue of the winter is, I think, violet, 
and this appears in every possible shade of 
hided mauve, purple-lilac, and that everlasting 
colour, heliotrope; the old-time puce also and 


the old purples are seen, and a new reddish- 
purple, which is called rhododendron. A 
deep-hued violet is called bishop, or prelate. 
Green is also much in favour, and the newest 
are bluish - greens, which are called aloe. 
Veronese green is a bronze, and angelique is 
what was called lettuce-green: it is now 
much used for pleatings in the front of black 
bonnets. For the same purpose also we find 
a lovely geranium-pink and a hyacinth-blue. 
Any of them are fairly becoming colours, and 
the adoption of this pretty ruching will brighten 
up a half-worn or dull bonnet as nothing else 
would do. The pleatings are made to stand 
upright above the forehead, and so they raise 
the front of the bonnet, and make it more 
modern-looking, as well as more imposing. 
Plaid-plush and velvet are both much used as 
bows for hats, and are cut on the cross, the 
loops being large and prominent-looking. 

I have said that the great feature of our 
dress of to-day is the immense width of the 
shoulders ; and here the sleeves come in to 
assist in giving this effect. Nearly all our 
mantles, jackets, and gowns have very full 
sleeves, or correspondingly full puffs. The 
numbers of varying shapes in sleeves that 
one sees is quite extraordinary, and shows a 
large amount of inventive capacity in design. 


Some sleeves are merely one big puff to the 
elbow; others have two, and some three; but 
the lower part, at the wrist, is always tight- 
fitting, though in one or two mantles or 
jackets I have noticed an attempt to revive 
the old bell sleeve—large at the wrist like a 
bell. The large size of the sleeves will prob¬ 
ably make us cling to mantles and capes as 
long as they last, for it k qaite impossible to 
accommodate a huge puff of shot velvet or plush 
inside an ordinary sleeve. 

Muffs have increased in their dimensions, 
and are now said to be large enough to hold 
our hands, instead of affording room for two 
or three of our fingers. The “ granny muffs ” 
I have seen are principally of fur, and the 
fancy ones are chiefly composed of loops of rib¬ 
bon and fur. They are lined with brightly-hued 
linings, and the most costly are also scented 
with Violets de Panne. 

The pattern chosen for our monthly paper 
pattern is that of a Russian blouse for indoor 
or out-of-door use. The out-of-door blouse 
is seen in the illustration, and the indoor 
one in the outline drawing, without any trim¬ 
ming. The sleeves are either plain coat sleeves 
or the new puffed ones, as ordered; and the 
length of the newest blouses is such that they 
nearly amount to a double skirt. There are 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
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RUSSIAN BLOUSE, AND MANTLE WITH SHOULDER CAPES. 


seven pieces in our pattern, i.e ., the two blouse 
pieces, three sleeve pieces (upper and under 
sleeve, and large puff), which can be used or 
not, as required. The collar and baud com¬ 
plete the number. Four yards and a half of 
double-width material will be needed if the 
blouse be of the new and fashionable length; 
but if not so long, four yards of forty-four 
inches will be enough. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making, 
and re-making at home ; and is careful to give 


new hygienic patterns for children as well as 
adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best methods 
of dressing themselves. The following in 
hygienic underclothing have already been 
given:—Combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 


dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress¬ 
ing gown. Children. —Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock, 
pinafores. Mantles. —Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with 
loose front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked 
blouse, new blouse with full front and back 
and frill. Skirts. —Skirt with pleats at back 
and foundation, fan-back skirt no foundation, 
four-gored skirt. Jackets and Bodices .—Plain 
dress bodice for either cotton or woollen 
material, tailor-made bodice, corselet bodice 
with full sleeves and yoke, jacket bodice and 
waistcoat, Breton jacket and waistcoat, jacket 
for out or indoor wear, Senorita jacket, seam¬ 
less bodice, bodice fastened under the arm, 
long basqued jacket, jacket with revers, summer 
out-of-door jacket, bathing dress, gymnastic 
suit, princess dress, tea gown, chemlette com¬ 
bination for winter underwear, bodice with 
panier, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, long- 
basqued jacket bodice with coat tails, whole- 
backed jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, 
bodice with full front, cape with three tiers, 
princess dress with umbrella back, cape mantle 
of lace, Eton jacket, etc. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained. 



WEAR. [Paper Pattern.) 


Difficult Words. —There arc three short 
and simple words, the hardest of all to pro¬ 
nounce in any language, and the ability to 
utter which is a test of any girl’s good sense. 
The words are, “ I was wrong.” 

Honest Girls. —She who freely praises 
what she wants to purchase, and she who 
enumerates the faults of what she wants to 
sell, may set up a partnership with honesty. 


VARIETIES. 

Advice. —Take a basin of water, place your 
finger in it for twenty-five or thirty seconds, 
take it out, and look at the hole that is left. 
The size of the hole represents about the im¬ 
pression that advice makes on many a young 
girl’s mind. 

A Wife Worth Having. —The wife who 
sews on buttons is better than the one who 
speaks seven languages. 


Inclined to Fret. —It is a great misfor¬ 
tune to have a fretful disposition. It takes the 
fragrance out of one’s life. The habit of fret¬ 
ting is one that grows rapidly unless it be 
sternly repressed. 

In Society. —To no one does the injunc¬ 
tion, “Keep thou the door of the lips,” more 
aptly apply than to the women of society.— 
Dean Stanley. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MR. LAWTON'S BREAKFAST-TABLE. 



N the sunny 
breakfast- 
room of 
one of the 
most op- 
pres sively 
gorgeous 
of the 
many ela- 
borately- 
fronted 


mansions 
with which 
Fifth Ave¬ 
nue is lined—a room which, 
though not very large, was as 
meretriciously obtrusive in its 
decoration as the house itself— 
an elderly woman, who seemed in strange 
discord with her surroundings, sat at a 
carefully and daintily-laid table. With 
her plain black dress of some aggres¬ 
sively stiff and shiny material—which 
intensified in some way the thinness and 
angularity of a figure remarkable for 
those qualities — her primly-smoothed 
grey hair falling in scraggy ringlets 
over the high cheek-bones of her sallow 
face, and the uncompromising stiffness 
of her attitude, she would have seemed 
more at home in the “best room” of 
a bare New England farmhouse than 
among the Rococo splendours of what 
was evidently one of the most palatial 
houses, as far as mere cost went, of that 
street of palaces which is one of the 
wonders of the city it ornaments. 

But with that sang-froid which is one 
of the features of the Puritan New 
England character, Miss Keziah Coffin 
calmly discussed her egg and drank her 
coffee under the freezing glance of the 
clerical-looking butler who condescended 
to supervise the domestic arrangements 
of Mr. Lawton’s household. Miss Coffin 
was, in fact, the sister-in-law of that 
prominent millionaire and politician, and 
a person of no little importance in the 
family. She did not belie her appear¬ 
ance, and was as aggressively moral 
and precise as was consistent with her 
wiry corkscrew curls. 

Miss Coffin had extracted the final 
morsel from her egg, and was surveying 
the emptiness of the shell with her head 
upon one side like an elderly and ru¬ 
minative sparrow, when the door opened 
and her brother-in-law came into the 
room. Mr. Lawton was scowling rather 
more heavily than was his wont—which 
is saying a good deal—and the most 
casual observer would have come to the 
conclusion that he was out of temper, a 
conclusion which would have gathered 
strength from the sullen manner in which 
he sat down in the chair placed for him 
by the butler, and began to viciously 
tear open one after another the envelopes 
of the letters laid in a pile by his plate. 


A STORY OF TWO CONTINENTS. 

By HORACE TOWNSEND. 

Miss Coffin paid no attention to him, 
but calmly sipped her coffee as though 
he were non-existent. Twenty years’ ex¬ 
perience of Mr. Lawton’s idiosyncrasies 
of temper had taught her that in that way 
safety lay. An angry exclamation from 
her brother-in-law, however, at length 
caused her to raise her head, and to 
somewhat acrimoniously observe, “ Fine 
language, James ! ” 

“ Who wouldn’t use fine language, as 
you call it,” was the growling answer, 
“ when he gits a letter like this here 
one ? ’ ’ And he flourished a sheet of 
note-paper with exasperated vigour. 

“ Don’t make me narvous, James 
Lawton, fluttering that letter about in 
that fashion ; but tell me what’s in it 
that’s skeered ye ? ” 

“Skeered? I ain't skeered, Keziah, 
an’ the letter’s about nothin’ that you 
know anything of.” 

“Then eat your breakfast, and don’t 
make a goose of yourself, James Law- 
ton.” 

At this moment Mr. Lawton happened 
to espy the butler, over whose natural 
and acquired dignity curiosity had tri¬ 
umphed, and who was evidently listening 
with all his ears to the conversation, and 
even striving to catch a glimpse over 
his master’s shoulder of the correspond¬ 
ence which had so excited the millionaire. 
Pleased to have someone on whom to 
vent his wrath—for he never cared, if he 
could help it, to try conclusions with his 
sister-in-law—Mr. Lawton turned on the 
wretched menial. “ What air ye starin’ 
at?” he shouted. “ How dare ye look 
at me in thet thar fashion ? Git!” And 
Thomas the butler “ gotfor his master 
in these moods was, as he well knew, 
not to be trifled with. 

His departure did not seem to greatly 
mollify Mr. Lawton, who ventured to 
turn on the grim figure at the head of 
the table. “ Why air ye always saying 
things like that afore the servants?” 
he snarled. “ Hinting and staring at 
a feller as if he were a murderer. May¬ 
hap ye think I am ? ” 

“My thoughts is my own, James 
Lawton ; and mebbe they wouldn’t please 
you if I was to make ye a present of 
’em ! ” And the thin lips closed with 
a resolute snap. 

“Humph!” grunted Lawton. “You’re 
a pleasant companion for a fine mornin’, 
ain’t you ? Here’s everyone a-pokin’ 
their noses into my business, and wor- 
ryin’ me to death with their letters ; an’ 
all I can get out of you is aggravatin’ 
sneers.” 

“Who is your letter from, James?” 
said Miss Coffin, in answer to this rather 
ludicrous taunt. “ Fur I s’pose thet’s 
what ye’re grizzlin’ over.” 

“Wa-a-1, ef ye must know, it’s from 
thet ’ar gal in grey; and a mighty im- 
pident baggage she is ! ” 

“ What on earth is that young woman 
writing to you about, James ? ” 

“Thet’s what I’d like to know! 


.Some idiotic nonsense about looking fur 
her father; an’ hearin’ that I wuz out 
West, an’ mought hev come across 
him.” 

“ An’ did you ? ” 

“ Wa-a-1, now, Keziah, ef I didn’t 
think ye was a sensible woman ! How 
could I know her father, s’posin’ she has 
one, which, to my thinkin,’ ain’t more 
than likely ? ” 

“ 1 here’s no sayin’ who ye know and 
who ye don’t know', James.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Mean ? Why, I mean that it’s no 
wonder ye get mad when anyone makes 
you think o’ times as is past an’ gone. 
Mebbe it’s him whose name you stole as 
the girl is after.” 

“ .Stole ? I never stole nothing! ” 

“Yes, ye did, James Lawton; and 
more’n a name too! I’ve always mis¬ 
trusted you since you married my pore 
sister Hannah, over twenty years ago, 
an’ left her, as I came to find out later, 
with an unweaned baby, while you set 
off to find a fortin’. You found a fortin’, 
or said ye did, but ye ‘lost a wife an’ 
child.” 

“Bah! You never liked me, Keziah 
—I know that; but you know nothin’ 
agin me ”—and he glanced somewhat 
anxiously and suspiciously at her from 
under his shaggy grey eyebrow's. 

“Thet’s as may be, James,” replied 
Miss Coffin, speaking in measured tones. 
“Nobody knows what Keziah Coffin 
knows but Keziah herself. I know this 
much, though—that you left your wife 
and child to starve in Philadelphia ; and 
starve they did more’n likely, for we’ve 
never been able to hear aught about ’em. 
I know that you started out West from 
N’York with a young Englishman, who, 
as fur as I kin learn, took hold of you 
an’ made a man of you, when drink 
and idleness had brought ye to the 
gutter. I know that ye came back alone 
a year or two later bearin’ another name. 
I know you brought back a child with 
you, an’ took care of her as you never 
took care of your lawful flesh and blood. 
I know you had somehow got money 
enough to start out agin’ an’ develop 
the mine as has made you a millionaire. 
That’s what I know, James Lawton, as 
you choose to call yourself. But what I 
don’t know is, what became of the young 
Englishman whose name you stole. But 
if I don’t know I kin suspect, James— 

I kin suspect!”—and the grey curls 
quivered with the excitement to which 
the old lady had wrought herself. 

“Alius a-harpin’ on the same string, 
Keziah! You oughtn’t to complain. 
Ain’t I done the right thing by you ? 
—brought you from teachin’ school up 
there in Maine, where ye got meat ’boift 
twice, a month, an’ put you at the head 
of this ! ”—and he waved his arm some¬ 
what grandiloquently around in a sweep, 
which comprehended the crimson walls 
and the gilt cornices as well as Miss 
Coffin’s empty eggshell. 
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“ Small thanks I owe to you, anyway! ” 
snapped the old maid. “You wanted 
someone to look after the house, an’ you 
wanted someone to look after the child, 
an’ in g-ettin’ your wife’s sister you saved 
two salaries at once. Oh, I don’t deny 
3 'ou’re smart in some ways, James, but 
ye ain’t smart enough to hoodwink me!” 

“ Ef I’m such an ill-fired scoundril,” 
said Lawton sullenly, “ I wonder a 
pusson o’ your moral standin’ will con¬ 
descend to live along o’ me.” 

“I’ve told you a score o’ times why 
I live with you. It’s because I love 
Florence as though she were my own 
child; an’ till I’ve seen her married to a 
good man an’ a true man I’ll never leave 
her or you ! ” 

“ Well, ye won’t hev to wait fur a life¬ 
time, Keziah,” replied Lawton with a 
grin. “Florence will be Lady Beech- 
croft, I reckon, afore a great while.” 

“Never reckon your chickens while 
they’re in the shell, James. He’s a good 
enough young man, though he ain’t got 
much sense to boast of; and I wouldn’t 
mind trusting Florence to him even if 
she be what they call an heiress. But 
my impression is, James—and my im¬ 
pressions air ginerally about right—that 
the young man ain’t got a thought of 
askin’ Florence to be his w 7 ife in the first 
place ; and in the second, that ef he did 
ask her, he’d get no fur an answer.” 

“Nonsense! Keziah, you make my 
flesh creep ! Ever since that gal was 
knee high I’ve set my mind on her 
marry in’ an English lord or suthin’ of 
that sort, an’ it weren’t fur nothin’ else 
that I neglected my business fur a hull 
year to go trapesin’ about Europe. I 
found lords a heap sight scarcer than I 
had expected; but at last I run across 
one, and one as seemed jest made to my 
hand. He was poor as a church mouse, 
but he was a ginuine lord, and seemed 
to take a likin’ to Florence right off, and 
she to him ; an’ now you tell me that she 
ain’t got a thought of him nor he of her! 


Why, Keziah, it’s rediklous—that’s what 
it is. They’re like brother an’ sister 
already, as anyone kin see.” 

“Thet’s true, James; an’ I didn’t 
give ye credit fur sense enough to see it. 
But thet's where the trouble is. When 
a ) r oung gell and a young man air on 
terms like brother an’ sister its purty 
certain they’ll never come no nigher.” 

“Wal, I tell ye what, Keziah. Af I 

thought that, I’d-Never mind what 

I’d do. But thar ain’t anyone cornin’ 
between them, is there ? Thar ain’t 
any other gell wdiat the young feller’s 
a-hangin’ round?” 

“ I’m not rightly sure thet thar ain’t, 
James. An’ I reckon thet if ye take a 
look at the name thet’s signed to that 
letter, you’re as like as not to see 
the name as Lord Beechcroft thinks a 
heap of.” 

Once more Mr. Lawton’s anger blazed 
skyward, and for a few seconds he 
seemed deprived of the power of speech, 
and could only glare at his sister-in-law 
with bulging eyes, while his jaws me¬ 
chanically continued their task of crunch¬ 
ing the morsel of toast which he had 
just put into his mouth. “Thet’s the 
way of it, is it ? ” he gasped at length. 
“ Little I never thought I’d be beholden 
to you for anything, Keziah, but I am 
obleeged to you this time. She wants 
to call here, does she ? Wants to find 
out about her father? Wants to spy 
out some of my secrets more like, and 
to meet the lord she’s settin’ her cap at! 
But let her—thet’s all! Jest let her set 
foot inside this house, an’ she’ll go away 
wiser than she came ; for if I don’t give 
her a piece of my mind my name’s not 

James-” Here he caught sight of a 

somewhat sarcastic expression on Miss 
Coffin’s face, and amended what, in view 
of their recent conversation, was a some¬ 
what unfortunate phrase by hastily ad¬ 
ding, “ Well, my name ain’t what it is— 
thet’s all.” And he crumpled up poor 
Dorothy’s letter savagely. 


“Don’t ye dare to bully that poor 
little orphan girl, James Lawton. Hard 
words, like chickens, come home to 
roost; and maybe your own daughter— 
the one you deserted an’ lost, I mean, my 
niece—may be where she’s gettin’ hard 
treatment, as you want to deal out to 
that pore gell. Even ef Lord Beech¬ 
croft hadn’t an eye for her, it would be 
no use his lookin’ after Florence, as I 
told you. She’s not the gell to marry 
one man, even if he is a lord, when she 
loves another.” 

At this calm suggestion Mr. Lawton’s 
face was a sight to see, but he managed 
with forced calmness to blurt out, “Oh, 
indeed! Loves another, does .she ? An’ 
as you seem to know so much, p’r’aps 
you know who the someone is ? ” 

“Wall, I guess you’re blinder than I 
took you to be. But there’s not one man 
in a thousand as’11 see a stone wall till he 
barks his shins agin’ it. Don’t ye know 
that young Harry Thornd)ffie—him as is 
a doctor nowadays—is dead in love with 
Florence and she with him ? ” 

“ What! He’s—he’s a pauper! Old 
Thorndyke used to be a friend of mine, 
but since he failed in business and went 
bankrupt of course I ain’t spoke to him. 
An’ his son dares to cast sheep’s eyes 
at Florence ! Why, I’ll forbid him the 
house ! I’ll lock Florence up in her 
room ! I’ll put her on bread an’ water! 
I’ll-” 

“You’ll make an idjit of yourself, as 
you ginerally do, James Lawton. How¬ 
ever you managed to discover thet mine 
beats me. It must have jumped up an’ 
hit you in the face, or you’d never hev 
seen it. But here come Florence and 
Lord Beechcroft. Purtend to be readin’ 
your paper, an’ don’t let on as we’ve 
been talkin’ about ’em! ” And as the 
two young people entered, Mr. Lawton, 
who stood in considerable awe of his 
sister-in-law, obediently did as he was 
bid. 

[To be continued.) 
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N important part of Decem¬ 
ber’s work is taking chry¬ 
santhemum cuttings; it 
might have been begun 
last month, but I at least 
found quite enough to do 
then, and for most sorts 
it is sufficiently early now. 
The first thing is to select those 
one’s old stock which are 
vorth perpetuating, then to cut 
vith a sharp knife the short 
sturdy green shoots, which by 
this time will be coming up from the base of the 
old plant. These ought to have fine roots of 
their own attached to them, and consequently 
the trouble of striking is saved. But it some¬ 
times happens that a specially desired specimen 
has none of these root cuttings ; then one must 
be content with taking young shoots from the 
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stalk, and expect a little difficulty in making 
them strike. It often occurs, too, that if a 
plant in bloom has been long in a warm room, 
the root shoots will be very pale, long, and 
weakly; in that case, the plant should be kept 
for a little while in a cooler place, that they 
may harden before being taken off. Even then 
they will be delicate to rear. 

The pots used should have been previously 
washed and thoroughly dried; plenty of crock 
should be put in first, then a few ashes, and 
the pots nearly filled up with any good earth— 
loam by preference; a little leaf-mould and 
silver sand being always good additions to or¬ 
dinary garden soil. 

The sprouts should be cut from the root, 
as I said above, with what is called a “ heel ”— 
that is, a small piece of the old underground 
wood with some fine roots of its own attached ; 
above this two leaves should be cut off, and 
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then the spray put in the earth up to the 
junction with the stalk of a third leaf—that 
is, about two inches of stem must be covered. 
If the lower leaves were left on, they would 
rot, and cause mildew. A similar course must 
be taken with cuttings which come from the 
stem, and have naturally neither heel nor 
roots. From four to six must be put close to 
the edge of a pot four inches in diameter, 
and the name should be on a stick in the 
centre. When all the pots are ready give 
them a good watering, and place them on a 
layer of ashes in a frame or greenhouse, where 
the heat is only sufficient to exclude frost. 
They may be given a little air on bright days ; 
and if mildew appears they should be dusted 
with powdered sulphur at once, otherwise they 
will need no attention until the pots are well 
filled with roots. 

The old plants can be cut down, and. 
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planted in the garden in any situation where 
a little colour will be welcome next autumn. 
The large show varieties do not succeed out 
of doors so well as the pompons, but they are 
all pretty certain to bloom without any special 
care; and even if the flowers be unfit for 
cutting purposes, the graceful foliage is always 
valuable. 

Pruning and planting of trees and shrubs 
should be proceeded with this month; and 
here the care fully-watched aid of the jobbing 
gardener is sometimes necessary. In many 
suburban gardens the trees have become in 
the course of years a great deal too thick, 
and very often if one were cut out here and 
there it would be of untold benefit to the 
rest. For instance, last autumn I had dug up 
a horse-chestnut (which never bloomed, and 
became brown early every summer), and two 
lilac bushes (which, kept short, so as not to 
impede the view from the windows, had never 
had a chance of blooming), with the result 
that a variegated holly, a mountain ash, and a 
beautiful box-tree in their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood have improved wonderfully ever 
since- in consequence of their increased supply 
of light and air. On the other hand, a great 
deal too much pruning generally takes place 
in the autumn, and shrubs are robbed of all 
their natural beauty in the endeavour to make 
them conform to a uniform pattern. The 
great object should be to cut away all dead or 
weakly wood, and to let young and strong 
branches have plenty of space to grow in their 
own fashion. A little practice and observa¬ 
tion of Nature will soon make this an easy 
matter, and probably some seasons no ex¬ 
traneous aid will be needed. 

Creepers should be treated in the same way, 
and the healthy shoots tied on to verandahs 
with raffia or nailed on to walls ; for the latter 
purpose shreds of leather are stronger and 
more sightly than the usual pieces of flannel 
or cloth, and may often be bought cheaply of 
a shoemaker. 

When a tree-root has been dug up, it is a 
good plan to leave the hole open to receive 
fallen leaves ; otherwise I always preserve the 
latter in a heap between some shrubs and the 
wall in an out-of-the-way part of the garden, 
throwing a little mould on occasionally to 
prevent the wind scattering them. They are 
much too valuable to throw away. 

Laurels and aucubas are often planted ex¬ 
pressly to hide the trunks of taller trees, and 
should then of course be kept short in order 
to form a close green undergrowth. Box 
edgings are essentially formal, and should be 
closely clipped now with a pair of strong 
scissors, new pieces being put in where any 
have died. 

Ivy should be left untouched until spring, 
and of course winter-flowering shrubs like 
japonica and jasmin nudiflora; indeed, the 
latter is well out in bloom sometimes before 
Christmas, if the frosts have not been severe. 

Daisies and all weeds ought to be taken 
out of lawns while the ground is soft; and if 
they leave very bare patches, it is not a bad 
idea to put groups of crocus, scilla, or snow¬ 
drop bulbs in their place. Grass-seed, I find, 
has a better chance if sown in the spring; 
should, however, the lawn be in a very bad 
condition, the seed may be sprinkled all over 
it, and then a good layer of well-rotted manure 
and fine mould. The London sparrow is par¬ 
ticularly fond of grass-seed, and will pick up 
all he can ; so many people make elaborate 
arrangements of tape or string and sticks to 
keep him off if possible. These are not suc¬ 
cessful generally, and I find a less hideous 
and quite as good a plan is to tempt him in 
another direction with daintier food, in the 
shape of corn and bread-crumbs, placed on a 
balcony, well out of the way of cats. 

Decidedly most moorland plants demand 
purer air than we can supply them with in 


London; and the same is true of violets, 
which I have tried to grow under every pos¬ 
sible condition, and which do grow, certainly, 
but never bloom visibly, although, oddly 
enough, I have often found seed-pods just 
below the surface of the earth. Primroses 
are almost as disappointing, while poly¬ 
anthuses do very well. 

Christmas roses are most useful London 
flowers planted in the border, or in pots of 
good earth with leaf mould and sand inter¬ 
mixed. In either case, when the buds are 
coming out they need protection from the 
frost, which makes them green, and from fog, 
which makes them dirty ; so it is well to bring 
the pots indoors, or, with the border plants, 
to cover them with hand-lights slightly tilted 
to admit air during the day. 

Amateur vegetable growing in London is, 
I consider, a most expensive amusement, and 
so confine my remarks chiefly to flowers ; on 
the other hand, a little herb garden is both 
convenient and economical. Parsley, in par¬ 
ticular, a costly luxury in the winter, can be 
grown for a few pence and the trouble of pro¬ 
tecting it. In a shady corner I sowed in the 
spring a small packet of parsley-seed over a 
patch of about a yard square, and refrained 
from cutting it during the summer, so that 
now it is in good full leaf. As if left exposed 
it would soon be killed by frost, I have 
covered it with an unused glass light, sup¬ 
ported on four planks stuck into the ground 
edgeways (if I had not the light handy, a few 
old mats or sacks would have answered the 
purpose) to ensure a good supply during the 
winter. To make doubly sure, however, I 
take up half a dozen of the best plants, and 
put them in pots for the greenhouse, where 
they are ornamental as well as useful. Tarra¬ 
gon and chervil will keep green if protected in 
the same way as the parsley, and it is economy, 
to plant some young lettuces in a frame, if 
one has the room to spare. Winter salads 
can always be obtained by growing mustard 
and cress in a greenhouse, and the plan I have 
found to answer best is to sow the seeds 
thinly on the surface of rich leaf-mould in 
strawberry-baskets, standing the latter in 
saucers of water. As the seeds germinate 
and become ready for cutting in a few days, it 
is well to make fresh sowings two or three 
times a week according to the consumption, 
bearing in mind that the tiny green plants 
are unfit to eat when the second leaf appears. 
The necessary water should be given only in 
the saucer, and by this means the salad can be 
cut quite clean, every gourmet knowing that 
the less washing any salad stuff requires the 
better. 

Looking round the garden, it will be found 
that most of the bulbs planted last month 
are pushing little green shiny points out of 
their brown covering, and in some cases the 
hyacinths show buds. They will probably be 
checked, but hardened rather than injured, a 
little later on by frost and snow; while for 
the lilies, which also are showing tender green 
shoots, small heaps of fine ashes are a useful 
protection. For all beds a layer of cocoa-nut 
fibre looks very neat, but I do not think it 
necessary to coddle bulbs very much, while to 
put it all round even a small garden comes 
expensive. 

Directly the frost comes outdoor work is 
stopped to a great extent; but in the green¬ 
house there is always plenty to do, and a very 
important matter for thought is the arrange¬ 
ment of the plants. On the top shelves of 
all, right at the back, should be put all the 
tubers, like dahlias and begonias, which are 
entirely dormant during the winter ; and next 
below them the cacti and their relatives, which 
are practically so, and want no water. On the 
upper front shelves, where they can be more 
easily watched, fuchsias and geranium cut¬ 
tings, and these need -watering about once a 


week. Arums, oleanders, azaleas, palms, and 
camellias require more water, but not too 
much, so they should stand on shelves within 
easy reach. Ferns should be put all together 
at one end of the greenhouse, and if the at¬ 
mosphere be at all dry, they will prove grateful 
for a daily syringing. The lightest places near 
the glass, and well under one’s eyes, should 
be given to bulbs which have left their cocoa- 
nut-fibre bed and are now being forced into 
bloom. These require to be kept constantly 
moist, and will appreciate a little weak soot- 
water once a week. 

Roman hyacinths, narcissi, and scillas 
ought to be blooming now in the greenhouse, 
if they were treated as I suggested last month, 
and two or three may be transplanted to¬ 
gether out of their boxes into well-drained 
pots for rooms, the soil used being rich, and 
well mixed with sand. If bowls or jars re¬ 
ceive them which have no drainage, a good 
quantity of ashes and crock should be laid in 
first; then a layer of moss; then some good 
earth; and after the bulbs are inserted in 
this, they should be covered over with fibre in 
which sprigs of tradescantia may be placed, 
as they will keep fresh for some time, and 
probably take root. If delicate china is used, 
injury to it may be avoided by putting the 
bulbs simply in moss thoroughly and daily 
soaked with lukewarm water ; but the flowers 
will then mature and fade more quickly. 

Auratum and other lilies, ixias, musk, and 
hyacinths to flower in the early spring, should 
be potted this month in a mixture of rotten 
manure powdered over with soot, leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand, and plunged, like the other 
bulbs, in cocoanut-fibre until they grow 
through it. 

Heating a greenhouse properly is a very 
important consideration, and the apparatus 
employed must depend largely upon circum¬ 
stances. But whatever the means, the result 
aimed at in a house such as I have described, 
where many things have to live, and conse¬ 
quently little forcing can be done, is a mean 
temperature, day and night, of from 45 0 to 
55 0 ; above 6o°, or under 40°, it will be sure 
to kill something. 

For a girl’s own management I think a 
good oil-stove is the easiest means of heating 
a small greenhouse. One which I have has 
a duplex lamp, the chimney of which, going 
up into one of two hollow pipes, keeps the 
heat radiating, and at the same time moistens 
the air by means of a tray of water. It cost 
30s., burns about half a gallon of oil (iod. per 
gallon) in twenty-four hours ; and even during 
the severe frost of Christmas week, 1891, kept 
my lean-to greenhouse, measuring 14 feet by 
8 feet, at an even temperature of 40° to 45 0 . 
The trouble of trimming and filling the lamp 
is far less than that necessary for the most 
easily-managed furnace, the stoking of which 
is always man’s work. A friend of mine, who 
uses gas, found, during a series of fogs, that 
the available supply was wholly inadequate; 
while during very hard weather the gas will 
often freeze in the pipes, and so fail when 
most wanted. 

Azaleas ought now to be showing good 
buds, and will be assisted by a little soot- 
water or weak liquid manure once a week. 
Soot-water is made by putting a muslin bag, 
about 6 inches long, full of soot, in a pail of 
water (soft, if it can be obtained), and liquid 
manure by putting as much fresh stable manure 
as one can carry on a spade into a pail of 
water and letting it stand. Stir it up daily, 
then after a week pour off the water and use 
the latter mixed with clean. I generally apply 
it in the proportion of half a pint of manure- 
water to a quart of clean. No cold water 
should be given to plants; the chill may be 
taken off either by standing it for some hours 
in a warm greenhouse, or by adding a very 
little hot when required. 
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grey-green, like the deep sea-pools; and her 
skin was as white as the soft sea-foam. And 
yet it was more than thirty years since a 
little baby had been washed up alive on 
the shore of St. Aubyn’s, after a night of 
fearful storm and wreckage; and the child¬ 
less rector had adopted her, and christened 
her Marina, after the sea which had brought 
her to him ; for clue to her real name and 
parentage was their none, either then or ever 
after. The fisher-folk said that such clue 
was not forthcoming because Marina was one 
of the sea-maids, who are allowed now and 
then to assume mortal form for a time to lure 
men to their destruction. Age and death 
cannot touch them till they fall in love with a 
mortal man ; if the love is mutual, the man 
bestows his mortality (or rather his immor¬ 
tality) upon the sea-maid, and she receives a 
human soul; but if her love be unrequited, 
the sea-maid’s spell is broken, and she is 
doomed to bewitch humanity no more, but to 
return to her own people. That was one of 
the legends of St. Aubyn’s ; and the fisher- 
folk firmly beJieved that it was fulfilled in 
Marina, whose beautiful face and cold heart 
fostered the idea. True, she showed no signs 
of age as yet, and looked younger and fairer 
then many women ten years her junior; but 
well-preserved charms are not peculiar to the 
sea-people, and doubtless the men whose 
hearts she had broken (and their name was 
legion) had proved unlucky, and turned out 
badly; but to be made the sport of a heart¬ 
less flirt is not conducive to a fortunate life or 
a prosperous career, even when the enchantress 
has nothing superhuman in her composition. 
Nevertheless, the fishers of St. Aubyn’s said 
that in all these things one could see signs that 
the rector’s adopted child was no daughter of 
man, but a witch from the depths of the 
ocean. Marina knew perfectly well all about 
the superstitions attaching to her, and she 
rather enjoyed them than otherwise. And 
she sometimes wondered whimsically if there 
were something in them after all, and if she 
were indeed as heartless and soulless as they 
said. Certainly not one of her many lovers 
had ever made her heart beat for one instant 
the quicker, and Marina herself was surprised 
at her own coldness. But “It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good,” and the cold wind 
of Marina’s indifference was an unmitigated 
blessing to the Reverend William Winter, as 
it kept her at his side in the old Rectory (in 
spite of the many chances she had to leave it) 
—which would have been gloomy indeed with¬ 
out the girl’s presence—as gloomy as it was 
after the rector’s young wife died, and before 
the sea gave up that treasure which was to fill 
the blank in William Winter’s desolate heart 
and life—his adopted daughter Marina. 

But it came to pass that Anthony Arm¬ 
strong, a great scholar and an old college 
friend of the rector’s, spent a summer at St. 
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Aubyn’s, and then everything was changed 
for Marina. Armstrong was a thin, pale, 
delicate man, old enough to be her father, 
and was, moreover, grave and serious, well- 
read in all things save the lore of women’s 
looks and women’s hearts; nevertheless, though 
she herself failed to understand the reason why, 
the spoiled and pampered beauty loved him 
once and for ever. The whole current of 
Marina’s thoughts was suddenly changed; 
life seemed to have borrowed a deeper mean¬ 
ing, Nature seemed to be endowed with a 
fuller beauty, simply because she had learned 
to love Anthony Armstrong. This new 
feeling permeated her entire being, and so 
thoroughly softened and transformed the 
calm, self-contained woman, that she herself 
began to think that the fishermen’s tales must 
be true, and that Anthony had bestowed 
upon her the human soul which she had 
hitherto lacked; for she had no doubt that he 
loved her. Armstrong, however, was utterly 
unaware of the change which he had wrought 
in Marina, and enjoyed his friendship with 
and affection for her, without dreaming that 
an old scholar like himself could have power to 
attract a beautiful young woman like Marina ; 
for though a clever, he was also a stupid man, 
seeing only what was printed under his nose 
in capital letters ; and Marina was hardly the 
woman to advertise her feelings in capital 
letters under anybody’s nose, therefore they 
were as a sealed book to Anthony Armstrong. 

And so the sweet summer days passed by, 
turning the old rectory at St Aubyn’s into 
an earthly Paradise, minus the interfering 
serpent; whilst the tree of knowledge— 
knowledge of the true state of affairs between 
Marina’s heart and Anthony’s—still stood 
untasted in the midst of the garden. 

But trees of knowledge are not as a rule 
ordained to remain untasted for ever, and 
Marina’s partaking of the mystic fruit fell out 
in this wise. 

It was a hot, sultry evening late in the sum¬ 
mer, and Anthony and Marina had gone out 
on the sea in a little boat in search of a breath 
of air; and they had drifted into a conversa¬ 
tion upon love in the abstract—a dangerously 
interesting subject when the concrete form is 
looming near. 

“ If I were a young man,” said Anthony, 
“ I wouldn’t marry one of the fashionable 
girls of the period for all I was worth.” 

“ But she would probably marry yon for all 
you were worth,” suggested Marina. 

Armstrong laughed. “ How sharp you are, 
dear lady! However, I shouldn’t be worth 
enough for it to be worth her while, and 
so I should ‘find profit by losing of my 
purse,’ or rather, by the non-existence thereof.” 

“That,” wisely remarked Marina, “would 
entirely depend upon how long your fashion¬ 
able girl of the period had been ‘out.’ Plave 
you ever attended the ‘ July sales ’ in London, 
when, towards the close of the summer, the 
prices are reduced ? I think there are ‘ July 
sales ’ in more worlds than one, when the 
glory of summer is on the wane, and con¬ 
sequently there are ‘ great reductions’ in 
price. I myself, for instance, were I a denizen 
of the world of fashion, should even now be 
ticketed with, say, is. nfd. instead of my 
original 2s., as I have certainly reached my 
July.” 

Armstrong looked at the lovely laughing 
face as he smiled at the audacious words ; a 
woman with a face like that could afford to 
make fun of “ July sales.” 

“ Now if I can get just the article I want,” 
continued Marina, “I am prepared to pay the 
full price for it, whether it is in July or 
December. Really good things don’t grow 


old-fashioned—only rubbish. Which is a 
parable.” 

“But it is ilot always easy to find just the 
article one wants, is it ? ” asked Anthony. 

“ Did you ever realise an ideal ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Marina, but so softly 
that her companion did not hear her. 

“It is so difficult to realise an ideal all 
round,” continued Armstrong, lapsing into a 
lecture (he was prone to lapse into lectures 
when not summarily prevented). “We find 
the perfection of one quality in one person, 
and of another in another, and so fail to dis¬ 
cover an ideal unit. It was this feeling in 
early ages which caused the rise and spread of 
polytheism ; if men and women could only 
excel in one thing at a time, said those wise 
old heathens, it would take an Olympus filled 
with gods and goddesses to represent all the' 
virtues attainable by the human character.” 

Marina’s eyes sparkled with mischief; the 
impending lecture must be averted at any 
cost. “ Were I called Mary instead of Marina 
I should still encourage the spread of Polly- 
theism,” she remarked airily. 

Armstrong pulled up short, looking shocked. 
“You make a joke of evertbing, Marina, 
and you ought not to do so.” 

(.So the lecture was taking a personal turn ; 
Marina did not object to that so much.) 

“ I am sorry I have vexed you,” she said 
meekly. 

Anthony forgave the culprit on the spot. 
“I am not vexed,” he said (but he had been 
terribly near it). “1 was only trying to 
improve your mind, my child.” 

“ And reprove my manners,” added she. 

“I did not say so, or even think so. But 
you always misrepresent what I say, Marina, 
and it is not kind of you.” 

“If I sometimes, in my ignorance, fail to 
completely comprehend your occult meaning, 
my stupidity is my misfortune, not my fault, 
and ought to be pitied rather than blamed,” 
demurely explained the young lady. 

“ But you do understand, and you wilfully 
misinterpret-me—that is what I complain of,” 
said Anthony with some warmth. 

“Well, I’d rather be a rogue than a fool 
any day—wouldn’t you ? ” exclaimed the 
audacious enemy, changing her front. Whereat 
they both laughed. 

Then Marina continued more graciously, 
“But to return to nos moutons ; I think it 
is possible to find all one’s ideal qualities 
bound up in a single volume of humanity.” 

Her friend smiled and shook his head ; he 
loved to listen to Marina’s quaint ideas, 
though he hardly ever agreed with them. 

“ Now, I have an ideal maw,” she went on, 
“ and my ideal is brave and good and true ; 
clever and cultured in the deeper things of 
life, but careless of little social graces, and un¬ 
learned in the ways of the world ; with the 
courage of a hero and the tenderness of a 
woman ; old enough to have profited by life’s 
experience, but not so old as to have lost the 
vigour and freshness of youth ; outwardly so 
stern as to be feared, yet inwardly so gentle as 
to be loved.” 

Marina grew very pink as she said this. 
She was afraid that her companion would 
recognise his own portrait. But she need not 
have feared ; humble-minded Anthony would 
as soon have confounded his photograph with 
the Apollo Belvedere as perceive any re¬ 
semblance between this gloriously-painted 
hero and himself. 

“You will never find one man who com¬ 
bines all those virtues,” he said. 

“ But I have found him,” murmured Marina, 
while a wonderfully tender light shone in the 
grey-green eyes. 
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Anthony felt as if cold water had suddenly 
been poured down his back. So this beautiful 
woman, whose friendship he had valued so 
highly, had interests of her own into which he 
could not enter. Like so many of the friends 
of bygone years, she was about to plunge 
into the flowing stream of human love and hap¬ 
piness, and leave him, as the others had done, 
standing lonely upon the bank. It was hard, 
Anthony felt; and there came over him a rush 
of passionate longing for those dear old days 
when he too was counted among the young 
and happy. Marina interrupted his memories 
with a question. “ Haven’t you an ideal 
woman ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Armstrong, his thoughts 
still wandering in the past. 

“ Then tell me what she is like,” com¬ 
manded the sea-queen imperiously. 

Anthony obeyed her. “ My ideal woman 
is sweet and shy and timid, with smooth dark 
hair and soft brown eyes.” Marina looked 
up, astounded beyond measure; but Anthony 
continued without noticing her amazement, 
“ More than thirty years ago I found my 
ideal—I, who pretend that ideals do not exist 
—and we were to have been married, she and 
I. But she died just a week before the day 
that was to have been our wedding-day, and 
all women have been alike to me since.” 
(They had not, by any means ; but in this 
temporary revival of loyalty to his dead love 
Anthony believed that he was speaking the 
truth.) “I do not know why I tell you this. 
It is more than twenty years since I spoke 
of it to anyone, but you are so different from 
other people that I thought you would under¬ 
stand.” 

Marina’s face had grown very white, but 


she was conscious of no feeling save a passion 
of bitter hatred for this woman who had been 
dead for thirty years. “ How old was she 
when she died P ” she asked. 

“ Only eighteen, poor little girl! ” 

“ Then,” said Marina with quiet scorn, 
“ she was too young to understand such a love 
as yours.” 

“I think she understands it now,” an¬ 
swered Anthony gently. 

Marina was silent. Who was she that she 
dared despise a woman who had solved the 
great secret of the universe thirty years ago ? 
Wounded to the quick, she wrapped herself 
again in the mantle of cold cynicism which, 
until she met Anthony Armstrong, had been 
her only wear; while he—good, stupid soul! 
—gazing at the proud pale face, understood 
why some people called Marina heartless; 
for surely, he thought, a tender and loving 
woman, who had found the fairy prince of her 
dreams, might have shown, in the midst of 
her own happiness, some sympathy with a 
friend’s love-story. 

During their conversation these two had 
not noticed that the breath of air, which they 
came on the water to seek, had developed 
into a strong wind, and even now the heavy 
rain began to fall and the great storm was 
upon them. What a storm it was ! It seemed 
impossible for their little boat to live in such 
a sea, and yet the tiny bark held its own 
against the hungry waves, though the tempest 
seemed to increase in fury as the dark hours 
rolled on. Neither Anthony nor Marina 
spoke much, but they faced death calmly and 
were unafraid. At last one wave, huger and 
crueller than its predecessors, lifted the boat 
up to heaven, and then hurled it down into 


the depths beneath; and when the fragile 
bark righted itself after this tremendous shock 
Marina was nowhere to be seen—the great 
wave had carried her with it. In an agony of 
fear and sorrow Anthony called her name 
over and over again, and gazed wildly around 
for a glimpse of her form, that he might 
plunge in after her and either save her or 
perish in the attempt. But the shrieking 
storm drowned his cries, and the beautiful 
golden head never appeared again. 

.Slowly passed the dreadful summer’s night, 
and morning light brought relief to Anthony; 
for some fishermen perceived his danger, and, 
as the storm was then abating, succeeded 
in bringing him safe to shore, speechless with 
distress and exhaustion, but not permanently 
any the worse for that terrible night’s ex¬ 
perience. 

So ended Anthony Armstrong’s summer 
holiday; and he went back to his work to 
be haunted ever after by a lovely, pale face, 
set in an aureole of waving yellow hair, and by 
an undying regret for that bright young life 
which had been*. so suddenly cut off in the 
noontide of its day, whilst his grey head had 
passed through the ordeal unscathed. He 
often wondered how that ideal man whom 
Marina had found, and whose name he never 
knew, bore the loss of the woman who had 
loved him so. 

The rector did not long survive his 
adopted daughter; life without her was so 
dreary that he gave it up altogether. 

The tides ebbed and flowed at St. Aubyn’s, 
but Marina’s body was never washed ashore ; 
and that, said the fisher-folk, was because she 
had gone back to her own people. 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


THE WOMEN OF THE “ IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


Tennyson is hardly to be called a dramatist. 
His plays have been the least beloved of his 
works*. His characters do not master him— 
he masters them. Of the poet whose genius 
is essentially dramatic, it may be said, “His 
characters are like children born to him ; they 
live and act apart from his own will.” But 
our late Poet Laureate, though he was not a 
writer of plays in the sense in which we might 
apply the title to Shakespeare or to Browning, 
had the power of showing up various natures. 
He photographs moods, lie provides types for 
study. He loves to present us with men and 
women in their gentle, sad, or pensive moods. 
Pie makes a study of the quaint old grand¬ 
mother, describing in half-plaintive, half- 
satisfied tone the plumpness of little Willie’s 
legs, and forgetting, as age is apt to do, the 
years that have passed since Willie the elder 
gave the ringers a crown at her wedding. His 
nurse tells the simple tale of the Children’s 
Hospital in garrulous, natural style. 

The May Queen pours out her naive satis¬ 
faction in her own beauty to her mother, 
recounts her little triumphs and her naughty 
coquetry, and show’s plainly enough how the 
selfishness of youth expects much," and claims 
much, because it is so full of joy. 

In the second part of the poem we hear the 
cry of despair. A young creature, clinging 
passionately to all the beauties of earth, is 
brought face to face with death. Intensely 
realistic is the recoil from the thought of the 
dark, cold grave, accompanied by a persistent 
poring upon all that must be left behind. We 
find a hint, too, of a change of nature. Thought 
for others is not altogether absent. While the 
gay child cried, “ You must w r ake ! ” the suf¬ 
fering invalid pleads, “If you’re waking.” 
There is a faint effort at consolation. She 
will come again, if she can, to see her mother. 


There is the confession, “ I have been wild 
and wayward.” 

The third part presents us with an exquisite 
picture of happy resignation. Mournfulness 
has disappeared; the past lies bathed in the 
tender light of memory; the future is bright 
with a glorious hope. 

“ The Princess ” hides behind its playfulness 
some well-defined thoughts on the nineteenth- 
century topic, the emancipation of w r omen. 
Ida is a delightful creation, and there is a sly 
pleasure peeping out in the hints by which the 
poet draws attention to her gradual change of 
front. Her ladyship forgets her “ views ” when 
she w’rites to Arac of her joy in Psyche’s babe. 
She relents, as is perfectly natural, first towards 
the Prince, then towards Psyche, since women 
are always less hard to men than to each other. 

At the close of the poem the air is played 
without variations. Firm and clear are the 
notes in which Tennyson expresses the belief 
of most of us—that men and women are 
diverse, that each gains from each, and that 
the coming years shall see a more beautiful 
and complete humanity. 

Finding Tennyson thus keen to measure 
and quick to portray womanly nature, we turn 
with interest to the women of the “ Idylls of 
the King.” The poet has never grudged the 
admission of the powder of Love. He knows of 
no more potent or uplifting influence “ than is 
the maiden passion for a maid.” Even for 
Arthur, the Ideal Man, it is not good to be 
alone. Pie feels the light of Guinevere’s eyes 
smite into his heart, and thinks that his life 
will lack development in love unless lie be 
linked with her. She fails him, mars his 
happiness, spoils his success. Love offered 
and accepted brings responsibility. Just 
because women can help or hinder so mightily 
the usefulness and joy of men, they sin against 


conscience in marrying even a King Arthur 
without love for him. Guinevere is a type of 
the woman who disregards the highest aim 
possible to her, who turns aside and grasps 
some lower treasure. She deems perfection 
out of her reach, and is content to resign it. 

Lynnette is but one of the many of her sex 
who fail to understand the hero in the garb of 
kitchen knave. With all the self-assertion and 
superficiality of fine-ladyism, she claims for her 
service Lancelot, the flower of chivalry, and 
frets and fumes at Arthur for sending with her 
a mere scullion. “The thrall in person may 
be free in soul,” but youth likes to see very 
clear proofs of freedom before it disregards the 
badge of servitude. Gareth’s gentleness and 
courage compel her reverence, and the shock 
of self-reproach is an education to her. 

In the next idyll, Enid is the heroine. 
Meek as Griselda, she would have stood 
patient while her babes were changed, or her 
husband re-married. Submission is the air of 
her life. She might have echoed Chaucer’s 
verdict:— 

“ Women ben born to thraldom and pen- 
aunce 

And to ben under mannes governaunce.” 

She is dignified enough in her meekness, 
beautiful in her gentleness, but one’s wrath rises 
against the insolent bearing of Geraint towards 
her. We find at the outset that there is some¬ 
thing amiss with this marriage. Enid desires 
that her husband should be great; she dare 
not take steps to make him great. She fears 
to urge him forth into the field. True Jove 
wishes for the perfecting of the loved one. It 
has in it an element of sacrifice. It can bear 
to resign some strength, some time to the ser¬ 
vice of the world. Gareth’s mother was 
selfish in her plea when she offered her son 
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“easeful hiding,” rest, peace, “some com¬ 
fortable bride and fair,” in exchange for the 
hardships and the glories of Arthur’s guests. 
Enid unselfishly longed for Geraint’s triumphs, 
she would fain see others helped by him. But 
her love had not cast out fear; she dreaded 
misunderstanding, and was silent. The lack 
of perfect confidence between them may be 
traced back to the manner of her wooing. 
Geraint was welcomed in her home as lord and 
governor; his courtship was regarded as con¬ 
descension. A woman is honoured by the 
genuine love of a noble man. The man is 
honoured by returning love. Worship must 
meet worship. Love demands a double crown. 
Geraint’s nature was not unknightly, and the 
lovely self-forgetfulness of Enid at last awoke 
his reverence. 

Each man is of opinion, confessedly or 
tacitly, that the world’s thoughts, words, and 
deeds, are a repetition of his own. He endows 
his neighbours with his own meanness or 
honesty. If he have quenched the light in his 
own eye, others seem to walk in darkness. 
His own wrong thoughts cast a shadow, and 
his neighbour’s sunshine vanishes. Vivian is 
an example of a woman who has lost vene¬ 
ration for goodness, a virtue which in some 
natures lingers long, and paves the way for 
restoration. Evil herself, she desires to 
blacken others. She scorns the idea of purity, 
rejoices in iniquity. While spying upon 
Lancelot and Guinevere, she plans for herself 
the conquest of Arthur. Her shafts fall harm¬ 
less upon his saintly character. The fair un¬ 
scrupulous woman, in allegory as in history, 


wields power. For wealth, or fame, or import¬ 
ance, she cajoles a young man into passion, 
or an old man into dotard tenderness, and 
even he who is forewarned neglects to use 
his weapons. Vivian spares no wiles to win 
from Merlin the secret of the charm which 
can bind his hands and silence his brain, and 
then, in recklessness of pride, she robs the 
Court of his wisdom. 

There is never a sin without its follow¬ 
ing sacrifice. Lancelot’s guilty passion for 
Guinevere brings in its train the death of Elaine. 
Every unrighteous love means misery for 
others beside the sinners. The sting of death 
is sin. Yet Elaine’s little life was not a 
wasted one. Her death began the purification 
of the heart of Lancelot. 

Not without significance has Tennyson 
attributed the first sight of the Holy Grail to 
a woman. Quick spiritual instincts, intense 
upward aspirations, are the graces of some 
feminine natures. Some of the grosser temp¬ 
tations do not assail them. There are women 
for whom the life of calm devotion and retire¬ 
ment is possible and right. Their prayers 
may be transformed to action in the doings of 
others. This pale pure nun did what she 
could. She “sent the deathless passion in 
her eyes,” through Galahad, and inspired him 
with her own enthusiasm for holiness, till he 
rode abroad, shattering all evil customs every¬ 
where. Inward influence is as valuable as out¬ 
ward work. 

The scorn of Lynnette was the result of an 
imagined insult; the scorn of Ettarre was an 
integral part of her character. Lynnette was 


won by valour, and melted by gentleness; 
£ttarre found cause for mirth in the reverence 
and modesty of the open-hearted Pelleas. A 
false coquette, who could not love, she desired, 
like Lady Clara Vere de Vere, to make men 
her slaves. No words are too strong for con¬ 
demnation of the women who make a jest of 
the purest emotions, mock the holiest feelings, 
declare that romance has “ gone out,” reckon 
affection by its gifts, and declare that money 
is the only thing to marry for. 

If there be a lower depth of degradation 
than that of Ettarre, it is found in the position 
of Isolt, as pictured by Tennyson. Wedded 
to Mark, whom she hated, welcoming Tristram, 
whom she knew to be false, constrained to 
own herself neither first nor last love ; caressed 
by a hand given to another, flattered by a 
lying tongue, the wages of sin were indeed 
scanty to her. We forget to blame the sinner 
in the rush of an infinite pity for one who 
has lost all that makes life worthy. The case 
of Guinevere, sorrowing and repentant, is far 
happier than that of Isolt. 

Each of the Idylls is a love story. Forget¬ 
ting for a moment the main purpose of the 
allegory, we come upon its secondary aim—to 
show the elevating power of honest, earnest 
love, and the injury wrought to the character 
by false or impure affections. The closest 
relationship possible to human souls typifies 
all other relationships. Righteousness there 
means the purification of the whole nature ; 
evil there brings destruction upon the life. 

Edith Orsmond Payne. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


COOKERY. 

A. W. will require an ice-cream freezing machine 
(see “Home-made Ices, vol. xii., p. 293), as well as 
plenty of ice and basalt, and a large tub to hold 
it. Full directions are generally given with the 
freezer. Cheap ice-creams are generally made with 
cornflour and milk instead of cream. 

Snowdonian /—There is no reason why gooseberry 
fool should be brown in colour, save that the fruit, 
when stewing, has been neglected, and allowed to 
brown. One pound of gooseberries to half a pound 
of sugar, and a large breakfast-cup of cold water, 
is the usual recipe for making it; these ingredients 
being stewed very gently together till soft, and then 
rubbed through a colander, so that the mixture may 
be smooth ; and when quite cold, cold milk is added 
to it till it is like a thick cream.. If you follow this 
recipe exactly, your dish should be of a pretty 
greeny-white. 

A. I. R.—At the present moment there is a great 
demand for teachers of cookery everywhere. 

Bessie. —To make Swiss or jam roll, beat up the 
yolks of four eggs with half a pound of finely-sifted 
sugar until a thick batter is produced. Stir in six 
ounces of dry sifted flour. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a strong froth, and stir that in likewise. 
Butter a Yorkshire pudding-tin, sift over it as much 
castor sugar as will lie on it—shaking off all that is 
loose; then pour in the mixture, and bake in a 
quick oven. At the end of ten minutes draw the 
cake to the front of the oven ; sift fine sugar over 
the top as quickly as possible, close tlm door, and 
bake for five minutes longer. Then turn it out on a 
clean sheet of paper, the sugared top downwards; 
spread the uppermost side with a layer of preserve, 
and roll up the cake. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ruby —1. The highest spire in the world is that of 
Ulm Cathedral, which is 530 feet, completed in 
1890 ; and the next in height is that of Cologne 
Cathedral, which is 518 feet. The loftiest in Eng¬ 
land is that of Salisbury Cathedral, built in 1350, 
and attains an altitude of 404 feet; and that of 
Norwich Cathedral—the next in height—built about 
ten or eleven years afterwards, 309 feet. 2.—If you 
need paper patterns of any description of clothing, 
write to “The Lady Dressmaker,” care of Mr. 
Davis, 73, Ludgate Hill, E.C., enclosing is. in 
postal note or stamps, and a halfpenny for postage. 

E. R. D.—1. We do not give addresses, and all such 
things are obtained by personal exertion.—2. The 
poetry is not very* remarkable. 


Hopeful. —We always advise our readers to procure 
Cassell's Guide to Female Employment in the 
Civil Service; price is. Miss E. M. Vincy is the 
Hon. Secretary of an Early Rising Society ; sub¬ 
scription, is. per annum. Prizes given. Address as 
above, 74, Manor Road, Stamford Hill, N. 

Nelson (Cape Colony).— 1. The Isle of Man has a 
Lieut.-Governor of its own, a Council of eight 
members, and the House of Keys, with twenty- 
four. These two together constitute the Court of 
Tynwald, which meets on July 5th every year, on 
Tynwald Mount, a circular barrow two and a half 
miles east of Peel.—2. While teaching your class 
in Sunday-school it is best to keep the instruction 
general to all present. Any particular teaching 
should be given at some other time. 

Flossy.— Certainly, you may wear an engagement 
ring if engaged with your parents’ consent, no 
matter what your age may be. Of course the bride¬ 
groom’s business is to provide a furnished home for 
his bride. Pier parents provide the cake and 
breakfast. 

Flossie T.—There is no difficulty. You should apply 
to the clergyman of your parish for instruction. 

Faustina. — 1. You seem to have 


Ozokerit is a natural mineral wax, found originally 
oozing in small quantities from rocks of the coal 
formation. It has been discovered in late 3’ears in 
vast quantities in Moldavia and Galicia, and is 
used chiefly in candle-making. It js brown in 
colour when dug; but when refined is like white 
beeswax. There are several manufacturers of it 
in Austria, but not many in England. Paraffin, 
mineral oil, and candles are made from it. The 
name is Greek, and means, “ I smell of wax.” It 
is found at Urpath, near Durham, also ; and in the 
slopes of the Carpathians. 

E. A. R.—1. February 18th, 1863, was a Wednesday ; 
and July 20th, 1869, was a Tuesday.—2. We could 
not give an opinion about the lawfulness of the 
matter. 

E. O. J.—We thank you warmly for your very kind 
letter. The objection 3*0 u express to “ white borders 
to ) r our nails ” we do not understand. The3’ should 
be pink where attached to the quick; but apart 
from it, they should be white. You are right to 
keep 3'our hands in good condition, more especially 
as you have to bring them in contact with the ladies 
whom you fit as a dressmaker. 


passed through all the usual vague 
longings and somewhat wild aspira¬ 
tions of every girl’s life. Unrivalled 
grace and beaut3 r , fame and mone3 r , 
are the very general day-dreams of 
every one of us from our childhood. 
We go in search of happiness, and, 
like children, we follow all kinds of 
brightly-hued bubbles. It takes some 
time to discover that the true secret 
of happy life lies in the Christ-life, 
in the service of God, and in the 
love of others ; and that in humility., 
unselfishness, and self-devotion lie 
the true contentment and joy of daily 
life.—2. You could improve your 
handwriting by writing daily round- 
hand copies. 

Trixie. —1. Your letter is most gratify- 1 
ing, and we are thankful indeed that 
you find it so pleasant and use¬ 
ful ; 3*0ur father and family also. 
May God bless 3’our efforts to lead a 
higher and holier life, which He will 
certainly’ do if 3’ou continue to pra3^ 
for His grace in the name of tliG 
blessed Lord Jesus.—2. Edna L3’all 
lives at Eastbourne. 

M. E. B.—Your letter is very creditable 
to you ? and we thank you for it. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


MADEMOISELLE L’INCOMPRI 

Bv LILY WATSON. 



N D who is 
she ? 

There is 
scarcely a reader 
who does not 
know her well. 
Nay, it is more than 
probable that many a 
reader is identical with her; for she 
is not French, but English—not an in¬ 
dividual, but a type, especially abundant 
in the great middle-class of English society. 
She does not, as a rule, conceal the fact that 
she considers herself incomprise , but proclaims 
it on her face, in her manner, and by the 
confidences she is only too ready to bestow on 
any acquaintance who appears sympathetic. 
She is, in plain English, the girl who either is 
or thinks herself misunderstood—by parents, 
guardians, or, in general terms, by her nearest 
relations who have charge and oversight of 
her life. 

It is useless to ignore the fact that such a 
type exists, even in the happiest homes, and 
surely it is wise to face things as they are, 
examining them carefully in the hope that a 
remedy may be suggested, or a w T ord of help 
uttered which shall be useful to parents and 
children alike. 

There is, and rightly, a strong feeling of 
jealousy in English hearts over the sanctity of 
the Home. We are proud of the word and 
of the beautiful reality, paralleled, we are 
accustomed to say and to think, in no other 
country in the world. The ideal picture of 
father and mother surrounded by a group of 
adoring young people whose lives are bound 
up in theirs, and who scarcely know a separate 
wish, may be very charming; but human 
nature is human nature, and there are a great 
many cases where this ideal relation is marred, 
often by slight causes which might easily be 
removed. 

It is not the object of this paper to deal 
with those sad exceptional instances where 
downright unhappiness arises from the intro¬ 
duction of alien elements into the family, or 
other reasons; nor can we enter into the 
whole wide question of women’s occupation in 
the present day. We can only glance into 
the well-to-do, leisurely home, where there is 
no question of the daughters going out of 
necessity into the world, but where, from one 
cause or another, in spite of mutual love, 
relations are a little strained; where the 
interval of mutual independence or partial 
independence is a trying one. This may not 
interfere with the real groundwork of affection, 
but it is an undesirable state of things, some¬ 
times preparing the way for a soured old- 
maidenhood, or, if a happy marriage comes, 
causing the bride to look back with bitter 
regret; wishing she had been different during 


those few never-to-be-recalled years between 
school and bridal. No girl can fully under¬ 
stand what she owes her mother till she 
herself becomes a wife. 

The last five and twenty years have seen a 
wonderful development of public opinion with 
regard to woman’s work, woman’s culture, 
and woman’s life in general, and new ideas 
are still seething and fermenting in the world 
of thought. Few social questions in the 
present day are more frequently asked than, 
What shall women do with their lives ? What 
are they fitted to be ? In what is the tradition 
of the past at fault ? And all this stir and 
unrest cannot but powerfully affect the mental 
condition of the growing womanhood of our 
time. 

“Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 

These questions never agitated the minds of 
our grandmothers. Look at the sweet tranquil 
countenance in the picture which symbolises 
the girlhood of sixty or seventy years ago. 

The Zeitgeist has not beckoned to her, with 
its weird, compelling finger, to step out of 
her calm, time-honoured surroundings. The 
beauty of a country English home as her 
environment, her flowers, needlework, and her 
Bible indicative of her chief employments, the 
sunlight falling on her modest, dainty form 
through the flickering foliage—all tell of a 
happy, sheltered, satisfied life; the tender 
innocence of her gaze seems to say she has 
never dreamed of any lot beyond that which 
from time immemorial has formed the woman’s 
ambition. It is a lovely picture; but 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 

We cannot help the altered conditions of 
our own time, even if we would ; but it befits 
us so to live as not to lose the old-world 
charm, grace, and happiness of womanhood in 
the higher aspirations and deeper yearnings 
of to-day. 

“ Fine phrases of that sort are very easy to 
make ! ” some reader who herself is conscious 
of belonging to the incomprise class may 
impatiently exclaim. “ But, after all, what am 
I to do ? I love my parents dearly, and if 
illness or trouble came, I would do anything 
to help them ; but somehow I don’t get on at 
home. I am not understood one bit. I 
cannot be contented with my daily life.” 

Perhaps there is a strain on temper and 
forbearance because, as an able essayist has 
said, you and your parents are trying to live in 
an exhausted receiver! * In other words, there 
is not enough food for heart and brain in your 
home-life to nourish you all. You have ceased 
to need the tendance of a child ; your parents 
do not as yet need your care in return for that 
which they lavished upon you. This may be 
shown by an illustration. An energetic elder 
daughter who has passed a happy childhood 
comes home from her years of boarding-school 
brimful of good intentions, ready to shoulder 
all the cares of the household upon her youth¬ 
ful frame, to preside at the table, take up the 
housekeeping, look after the younger members 
of the family, and give her mother virtually 
nothing to do. Now the said mother, if she is 
in good health and in the prime of life, may 
not be ready to acquiesce in an arrangement 
which relegates her to an easy-chair or sofa, 
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and makes her a mere spectator of all active 
occupation. Strange though it may seem to a 
girl of eighteen, her mother, perhaps on the 
hither side of forty, feels still young; she is 
not by any means prepared to be laid on the 
shelf, and however grateful she may be for her 
daughter’s good intentions, she is not anxious 
to see that young lady take her place behind 
the teapot, and affectionately regard her as an 
elderly personage whose active duties are over 
—a sort of Grand Llama, or figure-head of the 
household. Supposing this state of things to 
exist—and it is by no means uncommon in a 
well-to-do family where the mistress is not 
overtaxed—one of two contingencies is apt to 
arise. Either the emancipated schoolgirl full 
of zeal is baffled and checked, finding her good 
impulses thwarted, and sinks back into a con¬ 
dition of vexed discontent, saying to herself, 
“lam of no use—there is nothing for me to 
do in life; ” or else, being allowed to usurp 
her mother, she quickly brings about, in her 
lack of experience, the disorder inevitable in 
the “ two mistresses ” style of things so abhor¬ 
rent to the soul of the British domestic. 

In either case she is sure to feel herself 
aggrieved and misunderstood; she meant to 
do so much good, and behold! there is no 
place for her. She is either, perforce, idle, or 
her efforts do harm. And yet she wanted to 
be so different ! Her mother, too, remember¬ 
ing the delight of their past relationship, is 
troubled and bewildered that, somehow or 
other, the present falls short of their anticipa¬ 
tion. She tries to make things right by plan¬ 
ning amusements for her daughter, failing to 
perceive that what the latter wants is not 
pleasure, but work. 

This is just an instance in which the con¬ 
ventional idea—that a girl’s duty is bounded 
by “helping her mother”—is beside the 
mark altogether. And it works considerable 
mischief, for there is nothing more pitiable 
than the disappointment of an ardent young 
nature anxious to serve her generation to the 
best of her ability. If we might step behind 
the scenes, and whisper a word to this 
incomprise daughter, it would be, “Find 
some resource. There is not enough in your 
home to engross the energies of two women; 
then devote yours to something else.” If the 
energetic girl takes to frittering away her time 
in trivial occupations just because she cannot 
supplant her mother in the ordering of the 
household, she will injure herself irretrievably. 

She should look round for something that 
really wants doing, and, with her parents’ 
approval, take it up, if only for part of the day, 
as her work in life—not “hang round” as a 
supernumerary at home from morning to 
night, with no keener interest than a new 
gown or a tennis-party; or she should take the 
advice given by the late Mark Pattison to Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, and “specialise” in some 
one direction. 

She has received a good all-round education, 
we will say, up to a particular point; then let 
her take up the one subject for which she may 
have taste or capacity, and cultivate it vigor¬ 
ously. If she can rise above the amateur 
standard, so much the better; if she can fit 
herself to earn her living in case of need by 
any one acquirement, better still. The in¬ 
tensely sad spectacle of maiden ladies, forced 
by reverse of fortune to earn their bread, hav¬ 
ing no powers wherewith to do it, competing 
for nominal salaries, or no salaries at all, in 
return for drudging work in alien homes, 
should, one would think, cause parents as well 
as daughters to reflect. 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that we are 
not arguing against a daughter’s acquiring a 
knowledge of household work. This can 
rapidly and easily be done by any girl of 
intelligence and observation living in, a well- 
ordered home, without devoting many hours 
daily to the task. Neither does what we 
have said apply to any but households well- 
to-do and leisurely. The elder daughter in 
a poor or crowded family has not, as a rule, 
much need or opportunity to become incom- 
prise, or speculate about her duty. IVe 
only plead against two, three, four, it may be 
half a dozen women trying to divide between 
them the work and interest sufficient for one , 
and then marvelling or fretting because heart 
and brain become impoverished, and life is 
empty. 

There is another variety of “ Mademoiselle 
lTncomprise ”—the girl of whom Aurora Leigh 
in her aunt’s household is the type; the girl 
with tastes and capacities, artistic or literary, 
not recognised and not encouraged. 

“ I could not hide 

My quickening inner life from those at watch ; 
They saw a light at a window now and then 
They had not set there; who had set it there ? 
My father’s sister started when she caught 
My soul agaze in my eyes. She could not say 
I had no business with a sort of soul, 

But plainly she objected—and demurred 
That souls were dangerous things to carry 
straight 

Through all the spilt saltpetre of the world.” 

Aunts are great in the pages of fiction at 
not understanding their nieces, from Aunt 
Fortune in the Wide Wide World to Aunt 
Hannah in David Grieve. One likes to think 
that motherhood brings the magic touch of 
sympathy with it. And yet a mother may be 
tender to her child, anxious to do the best for 
her, and as incapable as Mrs. Tulliver of under¬ 
standing her special needs and abilities. 

Well, if you are an embryo genius, conscious 
of artistic or literary talent, chafing against 
the domestic limitations that keep you in, you 
deserve sympathy. Only, because you are in 
your own esteem capable of doing all these 
great things by-and-by in life, don’t fail in the 
little things laid ready to your hand. Don’t 
look down on your parents; don’t criticise 
them; but remember that the fact of their 
relationship to you should render them 
sacredly exempt. If they have risen from the 
ranks, and proudly given you a better educa¬ 
tion than they received themselves, don’t turn 
their own benefits against them, and let them 
feel the sting of humiliation by seeing that 
you are ashamed of them. Not the highest 
culture iw We woild nor the finest genius can 
serve as an apology for lack in filial duty. 
Remember this; then seek what you can do 
to practise in a quiet way the gift of which 
you are conscious, pleading for further oppor¬ 
tunities, and you will in all probability receive 
them if you go the right way to work. Only 
do not, in Byronic gloom, meditate on your 
own unappreciated powers; you will become 
morbid and disagreeable, and will have only 
yourself to blame if you end by becoming very 


much misunderstood indeed. Take every 
legitimate means to develop your own faculties 
—and fortunately such means are now plenti¬ 
ful—but do not forget the respect and affection 
of a daughter. 

Too much introspection is not good for any¬ 
one, and especially for girls on the threshold 
of womanhood. Therefore cultivate a whole¬ 
some, healthy mode of life ; do not disdain 
plenty of outdoor exercise, and go in, if you 
can, for tennis, boating, swimming, and what¬ 
ever develops your physical powers, while 
cultivating the mind and heart. Shun morbid 
sentimental literature as you would shun 
poison. Remember, too, that in all probability 
your parents are as anxious to see you active 
and content as you can possibly be to exert 
your faculties ; and even aunts are not, as a 
class, wholly hardened. In plain English, do 
not sulk, but act , remembering the great souls 
who in all ages have triumphed over uncon¬ 
genial circumstances by force of will. 

There is one other, and a more serious form, 
in which the sense of being incomp rise 
attacks the young. It is far from being 
infrequent—in fact, observation shows it to be 
remarkably common—and it has to do with 
religion. A girl of an earnest ardent spirit 
and true Christian zeal leaves school, is settled 
at home, and presently becomes sensible of 
religious unrest. The form of faith in which 
her parents brought her up ceases to satisfy 
her. She longs after some other form of 
worship; wants to identify herself with some 
other communion. Or she longs after wider 
opportunities of religious work ; her parents’ 
faith seems too tame and commonplace an 
affair to satisfy her zeal. If she could only 
have lived in the early ages of the Church and 
died a martyr—how delightful ! But as this 
is impossible, she would like to be a missionary, 
under the most trying conditions, to the most 
degraded and savage of tribes. She dreams 
all day of this ideal, and is imagining herself 
as an apostle of light and love to the heathen, 
while she cannot be patient with a troublesome 
child for a couple of hours, and is irritated at 
any failure in the exquisite cleanliness and 
comfort of her well-appointed home. Or she 
would like to enter a sisterhood, become a 
deaconess—anything, everything out of the 
familiar religious round that seems so tame 
and uninspired. 

Ought one to blame and ridicule this unrest ? 
By no means. It is natural enough in an 
earnest nature. It belongs to the period of 
growth, and cries aloud for sympathy and 
right direction. To the ardent* soul, anxious 
to rush into some other religious communion, 
or to find a larger sphere of religious work, I 
would say, first, Do not be in a hurry. Re¬ 
member Milton’s line— 

“ They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 

Do not lightly break up old and sacred 
associations. If your purpose is really dic¬ 
tated by principle, there will be opportunity 
given you to carry it out; but beware lest it 
proceed from mere frivolity, selfishness, or 
impulse. 

It is not an edifying spectacle, that of a 





grey-haired parent trudging alone to his wonted 
place of worship, while his daughters tear off’ 
in different directions, each after her favourite 
clergyman. One cannot help wondering how 
much of the tine spirit of Christ there is in 
such proceedings ! Let the recognised duties 
of daughterhood take their place. You may 
think you know a great deal better than your 
parents, yet remember Who “went down with 
them to Nazareth and was subject unto them.” 
When past the age of childhood, if principle 
orders you to uproot old associations, do it; 
but be sure that it is principle, and not fancy. 

And in the meantime, do not pose as a 
blessed martyr at home. Few things are 
more trying to flesh and blood than an aspect 
of sainted endurance. Out-and-out rebellion, 
though not to be recommended, is really 
better. And do not seize upon comparative 
strangers, pouring out to them confidences you 
deny to your own parents, and trying to create 
the impression that you are only hindered by 
parental despotism from the most devoted and 
saintly of careers! It is easy to talk like a 
nineteenth-century St. Elizabeth, but not so 
easy to act. 

In the waiting-time— do good. This is a 
sovereign specific for the religious unrest of 
which we speak. Work for others in some 
way or another. If you do not care for the 
stereotyped employments of Sunday-school 
teacher or district visitor, there are now many 
other forms of doing good, in which so-called 
“ secular ” talents may be brought into use. 
Ally yourself with the nearest association for 
helping your own sex; try to befriend the 
little orphan servant from the workhouse by 
giving her what she wants— one human heart 
to mother and help her, to provide her with re¬ 
creation, to save her from possible harm ; help 
the toiling shop-girl by enlivening her leisure 
with books, music, amusement of a pure and 
elevating kind ; visit the hospitals; and oh ! 
if a few more kind pretty girls would only 
make it their work to brighten the cheerless, 
hopeless, dreariness of the workhouse in¬ 
firmary—that sad harbour where the poor 
wrecks of life lie stranded; that grim waiting- 
hall of death! 

This is not religious work, you may say. 
We might differ on that score; but religion, 
in your sense of the word, will sooner or later 
enter into it, and your own perplexities will be 
solved in trying to help others. There is one 
text full of fight for those who are not “ settled ” 
in regard to their mode of faith and worship. 
“ If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.” 

In conclusion, do all the good you can, and 
you will, in time, however incomp?~ise i realise 
that “ It is more blessed to give than to re¬ 
ceive,” even in the way of religious sympathy. 
And always be reverent. There is a beautiful 
dialogue of Plato, the Protagoras , which de¬ 
scribes how of old Zeus, in distributing talents 
here and there among men, bade Hermes give 
reverence to every man, because without it he 
was useless and helpless to fulfil his due part 
in fife. Let every girl, then, whatever may be 
the difficulties in her path, remember Reverence 
—reverence for her parents and for God. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “ Averil,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MALCOLM. 



« A face that had a story to tell. How 
different faces are in this particular ! Some 
of them speak not. They are books in which 
not a line is written, save perhaps a date.”— 
Longfellow —‘ Hyperion .’ 


hat are we 
going to 
do to¬ 
day?” 
asked 
Miss Muf- 
fet with a 
she had 
breakfast 


yawn, when 
finished her 
the next morning. It 
was a grey, dismal day ; 
a few snowflakes were falling, and the 
old gardener at the Hawthorns, who 
had been lighting the greenhouse stoves, 
had informed Miss Muffet that there was 
a rare lot to come down presently. 

“ I am going to have my Greek lesson 
with Malcolm,” returned Virginia, who 
was already arranging her books ; “ and 
after that we shall do some algebra.” 

Miss Muffet shrugged her shoulders. 
She was curious to see this Malcolm, 
but if he and Virginia were to construe 
Greek all the morning his visit would 
hardly amuse her. A little cloud of dis¬ 
content came to her brow. 

“I do not see any reason why we 
should not be busy too,” observed Mrs. 
Foster cheerfully. “In this big room 
there can be more than one class. Sup¬ 
pose you and I read some French to¬ 
gether, Miss Muffet. Have you ever 
read No Relations , by Hector Malot? 
It is wonderfully interesting, and is 
chiefly about dogs. We can sit by the 
fire in this cosy corner, and we shall not 
interfere with Virginia in the least; and 
then when you are tired, you might 
practise a little in the drawing-room. 

I asked Davis to light the fire. I heard 
you strumming before dinner yesterday. 
You have a very pretty touch, if you 
would only play correctly.” 

“ Did mother say that I was to do 
lessons here ? ” asked Miss Muffet rather 
rebelliously. 

“Well, I promised her that I would 
try to induce you to go on with your 
French and music ; and I also undertook 
to read history with you. You are too 
sensible, my dear, to be blind to your 
own deficiencies, and I an afraid that 
when you are a year or two older your 
backwardness will give you pain. Do 
you know, Jack confided to me the other 
night that you played his accompani¬ 
ment so badly that you quite spoiled his 
piece ? ” 

“ And yet I practised that stupid thing 
of his for at least two hours,” returned 
Miss Muffet quite crossly. She could 
never bear that one of the boys should 
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find fault with her. Jack’s speech acted 
like a spur, and put her on her mettle in 
a moment. 

“ Half an hour’s daily practice is better 
than two hours every week or so. I 
really think that it is your duty to go on 
with your music. You know the boys 
depend on you for their accompani¬ 
ments. Jack is getting on so nicely 
with his violin, and he has a good ear— 
even your uncle Norbert, who is such a 
severe critic, allowed that. And then 
Val is developing a voice, and-” 

“ I will tell you what I will do, Aunt 
Isobel,” returned Miss Muffet, fired in 
an instant by this moving representation 
of the boys’ dependence on her. “ I 
will practise for an hour every day all 
the time I am here. Is there not any¬ 
one who would give me a few lessons,” 
she continued anxiously. 

“ There is Signor Torelli, who teaches 
Virginia Italian. He comes here every 
Monday and Thursday. He is an ex¬ 
cellent teacher, I know, for they had him 
at the Beacons for Emma and Carrie. 
He is going back to Italy in March or 
April, but we could find someone else, I 
daresay. He is a very pleasant man, 
and we like him much. It is a good 
idea of yours, my dear.” But Mrs. 
Foster was careful to hide her intense 
satisfaction; if the child could be in¬ 
duced to take interest in any one pursuit 
half the battle would be over. 

Of course Miss Muffet rushed then 
and there to the piano; she would not 
hear of Hector Malot until the hour was 
' at an end. Mrs. Foster gave in to the 
girl’s whim, and followed her to select 
the most desirable exercises. It was 
decided between them that the boys were 
to be kept in ignorance of Signor Torelli’s 
existence. Miss Muffet was to work 
hard, and astonish them with the results 
of her labours. She would find out what 
pieces Jack was learning, and study 
them under Signor Torelli’s supervision. 
The little thing was quite flushed, and 
dimpled with pleasure ; her small fingers 
trembled with eagerness as they first 
touched the notes. “When the clock 
strikes eleven I will come to you, Aunt 
Isobel,” she said, nodding her head with 
quite an important air ; and Mrs. Foster 
retired to take Virginia into confidence, 
and to be warmly congratulated in re¬ 
turn . 

When the hour was up Miss Muffet 
fairly danced into the library. She had 
forgotten all about Malcolm Gordon; 
her brown eyes were shining with excite¬ 
ment. “ I have practised more than an 
hour, Aunt Isobel,” she exclaimed, “ and 
my fingers are quite stiff with fatigue.” 
And then she stopped, and grew very 
red, as she suddenly encountered a pair 
of dark eyes that were scrutinising her 
with amused curiosity. A young man 
was standing beside Virginia’s writing- 
table—Malcolm Gordon. Of course she 
had forgotten his existence. 

Mrs. Foster came calmly to her rescue, 
as Miss Muffet stood looking very em¬ 
barrassed and uncomfortable. “ Effie, 


dear, this is a very old friend of ours 
—Mr. Malcolm Gordon. He and Vir¬ 
ginia are very busy at their studies, as 
you see;” and Malcolm at once shook 
hands very cordially. 

“We know each other by name,” he 
said pleasantly. “ I wish you had better 
weather for your visit, Miss Beresford; 
but I am afraid we are threatened with 
a regular snowstorm.” 

“Weather never troubles me,” re¬ 
turned Miss Muffet carelessly, recovering 
herself at once. “ I rather like snow.” 
And then she added, with a spice of 
mischief, “ If only the boys were here, 
Aunt Isobel, we could have a splendid 
game of snowballing ! ’ ’ 

It was not exactly the speech for a 
grown-up young lady to make in the 
presence of a strange gentleman. Vir¬ 
ginia coloured and looked annoyed, 
but Malcolm laughed. What a droll 
little person Miss Beresford must be, he 
thought. But then she looked so young 
— a mere child. Strangers never took 
Miss Muffet to be more than fourteen or 
fifteen ; her childish stature and short 
curly hair misled them. If Aunt Isobel 
could have wished the speech unsaid, 
she made the best of it. “ Snowballing 
is a very attractive game for boys,” she 
said quietly. 

“There is no fun like it,” returned 
Miss Muffet, piqued to a little mischief 
by Virginia’s shocked look. “ Last year 
we took sides, and had a regular battle. 
Afterwards Jack and Arthur and Val 
made a huge snow man. He was quite 
six feet high, and Bobus put a pipe in 
his mouth, and we played a sort of ‘ Aunt 
Sally’ with him, and Val won.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Virginia des¬ 
perately, “we are wasting time dread¬ 
fully”—and at this hint Malcolm went 
back rather reluctantly to the writing- 
table, and Mrs. Foster held up a warning 
finger to Miss Muffet. 

“ Come here, child,” she said, in her 
quick authoritative way. “We must 
not interrupt Virginia’s studies. Now 
shall we do a little French ? No one 
will overhear us if we do not talk too 
loud.” 

“Just as you like,” returned Miss 
Muffet amiably — her eyes were still 
dancing with suppressed mirth. What 
fun it was to tease Virginia. Virgiewas 
dreadfully shocked, of course. She had 
grown quite red with annoyance. She 
wanted her cousin to make a good im¬ 
pression on Mr. Gordon, and now he 
would think her an unmannerly little 
romp. “ Let him think what he likes,” 
finished Miss Muffet, with a toss of her 
head. Young men were nothing to her ; 
besides, he was Virginia’s crony. Arthur 
was worth ten Malcolm Gordons, she 
thought. He had plenty of fun, and did 
not expect girls to be proper ; and then, 
he was Jack’s shadow. If only they 
could have seen her dancing round the 
snow man with a red cap on her curly 
head, and singing the “ Marseillaise ” to 
a chorus of boyish whistles, they would 
never have forgotten the sight; and, 








indeed, never in her life had Miss Muffet 
looked so picturesque. 

Aunt Isobel had a wonderfully docile 
pupil that morning. Miss Muffet per¬ 
formed feats of dexterity with the big 
dictionary, and stumbled bravely through 
half a dozen pages of Hector Malot; 
but now and then her attention wandered 
to the distant writing-table. Virginia 
was seated with her back to them, but 
Malcolm Gordon’s face was in profile. 
Miss Muffet could not make up her mind 
whether he was good-looking or not. 
He was not as handsome as Jack—dear 
Jack !—very few people were. But it was 
rather an uncommon type of face. Miss 
Muffet’s natural acuteness was some¬ 
what at fault. She felt vaguely that 
there was more than met the eye in 
Malcolm Gordon’s countenance—certain 
dim possibilities—a latent promise for 
future development. Most people thought 
Malcolm very interesting-looking. His 
expression was intellectual and refined, 
and a certain half-veiled melancholy, 
often inherent in poetical temperaments, 
was visible in his dark eyes. It was the 
face of a thinker—of one who, in spite 
of his youth, had penetrated, and was 
for ever penetrating, below the surface 
of things; and there was a subdued 
gentleness in his manner—a sort of 
unnatural gravity in his whole aspect, 
as though life had dulled his first eager 
aspirations. But it needed older and 
more experienced eyes to read Malcolm 
Gordon’s face aright. To Miss Muffet 
he was an enigma—pleasant-looking, 
but not so handsome as Jack. 

“I must not tire out my pupil,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Foster, detecting one of 
these wandering glances. “You have 
done capitally this morning. And now, 
as we must still be quiet, 1 propose that 
we wind some of this grey wool until 
they have finished their algebra.” 

Miss Muffet made no answer; but she 
held out her hands meekly enough for 
the skein. Two hours—she had actually 
been good for two hours! How long 
could she hold out? Miss Muffet 
wrinkled up her eyebrows at this prob¬ 
lem. Meanwhile, the skein was bound 
and another was begun before Malcolm 
pushed his books aside and rose to his 
feet. 

“ There— we have done a good morn¬ 
ing’s work ! Well, it is snowing, and 
no mistake ! You can scarcely see half 
a dozen yards before you ! ” 

“ You must have luncheon with us, 
Malcolm. I shall certainly not let you 
go out in this snowstorm,” observed 
Mrs. Foster in a motherly tone. “ Vir¬ 
ginia, my love, do put aside your books ” 
(for Virginia was still stooping over 
them, but at the sound of her mother’s 
voice she gave herself a vigorous shake 
and jumped up). “ Now, young people.” 
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continued Mrs. Foster, as Malcolm 
shivered slightly, and came closer to the 
fire, “ there is still nearly an hour before 
luncheon; is there anything you can 
propose for your own recreation ? ” 

“ Shall we practise that, new fugue, 
Malcolm?” observed Virginia eagerly. 
Malcolm was passionately fond of music, 
and played the violin as well as the 
piano ; and Virginia, to please her old 
playmate, had by dint of much perse¬ 
verance made herself no unworthy ac¬ 
companist. But though she would have 
denied such an impeachment, music was 
not the necessity to her that it was to 
Malcolm. 

“ With all my heart,” he returned. 

But Miss Muffet’s voice struck sudden 
discord. “ Let us go into the hall and 
have a game of ball,” she exclaimed; 
“sitting by the fire makes us all the 
colder. Jack gave me a splendid ball. 
I will run and fetch it,” and she looked 
with childish eagerness from one to the 
other, never doubting for a moment their 
acquiescence in such a sensible proposal. 

“ Ball! ” began Virginia disdainfully ; 
while Malcolm opened his eyes rather 
widely. But Mrs. Foster proved an un¬ 
expected ally. 

‘ ‘ A capital idea; it will do you all 
good. Run and fetch your ball, Effie ” 
—and the girl needed no second bidding. 
“We must humour her, Virgie,” she 
said, with an amused look at her 
daughter’s disgusted face. “ She has 
been as good as gold all the morning, 
and has given me no trouble. My niece 
is rather a problem at present, Mal¬ 
colm,” as she noticed his enquiring 
look. “She is a good little thing, 
really; but her brothers have treated 
her like one of themselves, and she is 
rather too boyish at present for a grown¬ 
up young lady.” 

“I expected rather a character from 
Virginia’s description,” he replied, 
smiling; “ but after all many girls of her 
age like a game of ball.” 

“How old do you suppose Effie is, 
Malcolm ?” asked Virginia, in rather a 
withering tone. 

“ Well, I suppose she must be quite 
fourteen.” 

“ Fourteen ! Effie is seventeen and a 
half. There, mother, you see for your¬ 
self the sort of impression Effie makes 
on people.” But she was prevented 
from saying more as Miss Muffet re¬ 
appeared at that moment. 

“Come along; why are you wasting 
time,” she said imperiously. “The hall 
is not a bit cold, Virginia. I shall throw 
to you first, Mr. Gordon, and mind you 
do not return it too low.” Mrs. Foster 
broke into a low laugh as Miss Muffet 
carried them off; her keen sense of 
humour was intensely tickled. Virginia’s 
half-affronted acquiescence, Malcolm’s 
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puzzled curiosity, and Miss Muffet’s 
radiant face, made up a complete 
comedy for her. If only Laura could 
have joined in her amusement. She sat 
in her rocking-chair, giving vent to a 
low laugh from time to time when the 
bounce of the ball reached her ear. 

When the luncheon-bell sounded, she 
ventured into the hall, and nearly ran 
over her own daughter. 

“Don’t drop it, Virginia!” shrieked 
Miss Muffet excitedly. “ That makes a 
hundred.” 

“ A hundred and one—a hundred and 
two,” counted Virginia solemnly; but 
she spoke with zest and interest. Vir¬ 
ginia’s eyes were bright; her cheeks had 
a pretty pink tinge in them ; her brown 
hair was a little disordered; the grave 
young student looked transformed ; and 
as for Malcolm— 

“ I never felt so hungry in my life, 
Mrs. Foster,” he observed, as he fol¬ 
lowed the ladies into the dining-room. 
“After all a game of ball with skilled 
players is not a bad form of exercise on 
a wet day. Would you believe it,” he 
continued, turning to his hostess when 
grace had been said, “ that actually 
Virginia proved the best player of the 
three.” 

“No, indeed; you quite surprise me. 
I thought my niece would have carried 
off the palm.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Miss 
Muffet, looking at her cousin with a new 
sort of respect in her eyes; “Virgie 
played splendidly.” 

“Virginia does everything well,” re¬ 
turned Malcolm in his gentle appre¬ 
ciative way, and Virginia blushed as 
though the little compliment pleased her. 
She had not deserved it, she told herself 
with sturdy honesty. She had submitted 
with a bad grace, and had almost sneered 
at Effie’s childishness ; and after all the 
game had warmed and invigorated her, 
and it had done Malcolm good. The 
heavy, tired look in his eyes had quite 
disappeared. Perhaps her mother was 
right, and she was a little too grave with 
him. Malcolm needed rousing some¬ 
times ; he brooded too much over his 
own troubles. 

They went into the drawing-room after 
luncheon and played their fugue very 
happily, while Miss Muffet curled herself 
up on the rug with Mike and listened to 
them in a sort of enchanted dream. 
How beautifully they played! How 
wonderfully clever Virginia was after 
all! 

“ I wish I were not such a stupid little 
thing,” thought Miss Muffet, with the 
first stirring of Divine discontent in her 
heart. But until people grow discon¬ 
tented with themselves and long to be 
better there is no possibility of growth. 

(To be continued .) 
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LAURA’S THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 


CHAPTER I. 



Arthur Dalzel was on his way from Fen¬ 
ton station to Seaton Park. It was Christ¬ 
mas Eve, and he was bent on spending a 
merry Christmas with his old friends the 
Albons, whom he had not seen for years, 
and was hugging himself underneath his 
snow-dotted mackintosh at the prospect of a 
good fire and a warm welcome. The driver 
at his side seemed less cheerful, for the snow 
was already two feet deep, the road be¬ 
neath it was famous for ruts and stones, 
twilight was over the white wilds, and the 
snowstorm was gathering denser and denser. 
Not a sound to be heard, not even a bird to 
be seen. The horse moved at a snail’s pace, 
and did not appear to like the situation any 
better than the driver. At length he came to 
a standstill, and turned his head towards a 
gate, half choked with snow. The driver 
began to use his whip lustily, and the horse 
made a great effort to proceed. Up went the 
dogcart on one side, down went the wheel on 
the other, and out tumbled the driver and 
Arthur into what would have been a ditch 
had it not been snowed-up. Arthur awoke 
from a dream of a certain winter he had 
passed as an attache to an embassy at St. 
Petersburg, and found himself on the top of 
the driver. He got up with a laugh, and the 
driver stormed at the Dorsetshire lanes. 
Neither was hurt, but each knew that he was 
in a sony predicament. The poor horse was 
trembling with dread of the lash, but Arthur 
reassured him by patting his sides, and asking 
him quietly if he thought he could go on. 
The horse tried, and then gave him to under¬ 
stand, as horses will those who use them 
kindly, that he could not proceed, because the 
wheel was broken. 

The accident happened on a hill just above 
a large farmhouse called Lowdown, which 
both horse and driver knew, having frequently 
had good feeds there, in return for taking 
guests to its hospitable shelter. It was soon 
settled that Mr. Dalzel should remain with 
the dogcart while the driver went to seek 
aid. The snow fell thicker and thicker. 
Arthur threw his railway wrapper over the 
horse, mounted the perilous dogcart, opened 
an umbrella, and tried to watch the retreating 
figure of the driver as he stumbled through 
the snow towards the house. He soon disap¬ 
peared, and Arthur began to whistle and talk 
to the horse. He was shy of conversation 
with bipeds, being a prudent diplomatist; but 
he often indulged in talk with quadrupeds, 
assured that they would not repeat his com¬ 
munications. 

Twilight was fading, and night coming on, 
when he heard the welcome sound of voices, 
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and recognised the driver’s above the rest. 
Soon he saw tlie dim light of two lanterns, 
like will-o’-the-wisps, apparently walking up 
the hill of their own accord, and finally was 
greeted by a shout, demanding an answer as 
to whereabouts he was. He was thankful to 
the horse for neighing a response, as he never 
shouted if he could help it. This was not 
because he was weak-chested, but because he 
was one of the minority who do not care to 
make a noise in the world. 

Mr. Fane, the portly master of Lowdown, 
appeared, accompanied by a goodly number of 
his men, bearing spades and pick-axes. He 
soon settled matters, without troubling Arthur 
with unnecessary questions. 

“Take out the horse, Tom, and lead him 
down to the stable. Give him a good feed ; 
poor fellow, his ribs feel as if he wanted it ! 
Turn the cushions and everything else out of 
the trap, Bill—gentleman’s portmanteau and 
all—and carry ’em to the house. No getting 
to the Park to-night, sir ; we’ll manage to put 
you up. As to the ricketty old trap, Bolter 
ought to be ashamed to own it, and I’m 
heartily glad the wheel’s broken. Shovel away 
the snow, my boys, and drag it under the big 
elm ; there it can bide till morning. Don’t be 
particular about breaking the other wheel. 
’Twill be a public benefit, and I’ll settle the 
matter with Bolter. Driver, my missus will 
find you a shakedown somewhere.” 

The farmer’s orders were obeyed to the 
letter, and in what seemed to Arthur a very 
short time he found himself wading knee-deep 
through the snow, as close as possible to the 
lantern, and trying to express his gratitude to 
Mr. Fane, whose “ Not at all, sir—not at all! ” 
resounded in spite of the dense atmosphere. 

Lights shone cheerfully in the gabled win¬ 
dows of the farm, and the nail-studded door 
opened as if by intuition. Mistress and maids 
were in the broad passage, curiosity on their 
faces, kindly welcome in their ready help. 
Arthur allowed himself to be disencumbered 
of the clinging mackintosh, took off his soaked 
cap, stamped his wet boots upon the mat, and 
looked about him. His eyes fell first on a 
number of children, pushing one another 
through an open door to peep at the stranger, 
and on a young girl who stood behind them. 
The children held bunches of holly and ever¬ 
greens in their hands ; the girl held aloof a 
trailing wreath of the same Christmas emblems, 
carefully shielding it from the children, while, 
like them, she looked at the new arrival. 
Arthur had scarcely time to take in the pretty 
picture, and to remark that a large bunch of 
mistletoe nearly touched Mr. Fane’s head as 
he stood beneath it in the centre of the pas¬ 
sage, before Mrs. Fane ushered him upstairs. 
He had not reached the landing when he heard 
the words, “Now I’ve caught you, uncle ! ”— 
followed by shouts of childish laughter. He 
could not resist looking back, and he saw a 
slight girlish figure with her arms and trailing 
wreath round the farmer’s neck. “ Taken un¬ 
awares, Laura, you witch! ” said Mr. Fane, 
uplifting and kissing her. 

“ Pleasant! ” muttered Arthur to himself. 

“ I’ve got you, father! ” “ And I, uncle ! ” 

“ And I! ” “And I! ” re-echoed through the 
house, as the children crowded round Mr. 
Fane, some catching at his coat-tails, others 
at his button-holes. 

“ My wreath ! my wreath ! ” sounded on 
Arthur’s ears, as, following Mrs. Fane to a 
• bedroom, he lost sight of the noisy group. 

She made excuses for the uproar by saying 
that the children were always noisy at" Christ¬ 
mas-time ; hoped her unbidden guest would 
make himself comfortable, assured him that he 
was not intruding, and left the room in the 


midst of his apologies and thanks. He was 
truly grateful for her absence, for apologies 
and thanks never would How gracefully from 
his lips. There was a good fire in the bed¬ 
room, and he knew that he must have turned 
somebody out of it. What could he do ? 
Rub his hands and warm himself; wonder 
whether anyone would come and kiss him 
under the sprigs of mistletoe and holly he saw 
on the mantelpiece; wonder still more as to 
what washerwoman could be found to bleach 
linen as those sheets and towels were bleached, 
and whether she could be prevailed upon to 
become an attacliee to an embassy ; and finally 
unstrap his portmanteau, muttering, “What 
will Aunt Matilda say when she hears from 
Mrs. Albon that I am not at the side of the 
fair Marion ? ” 

In about half an hour Mr. Fane knocked 
at his door, and asked him to come and have 
something to eat. 

“ You will miss the dinner at the Park, sir,” 
he said ; “but my wife has done the best she 
could at a short notice.” 

“I’m really ashamed,” began Mr. Dalzel, 
as they went into a snug parlour, and were 
greeted by the savoury odour of roast chicken. 

“Not at all, sir—not at all. You will make 
yourself at home, and excuse me, for on 
Christmas Eve I am wanted everywhere,” said 
Mr. Fane, leaving the room. 

Arthur sat down to a fowl cooked to a turn, 
potatoes as white as the table-cloth—(oh, that 
washerwoman!) What could his ambitious 
heart desire more ? Only to join the troop of 
uproarious children, whose shouts penetrated 
to his comfortable but solitary table. This 
wish did not prevent his making as good a 
dinner as he ever made in his life. It was new 
to him to have it all to himself—no company 
and no servants. He had been knocked about 
the world ever since he was born, and at two- 
and-thirty was knocking about it still; so that 
cosy parlour, with its pictures and mirror, 
surmounted by tantalising bunches of mistle¬ 
toe, holly, and evergreens, made him feel more 
at home than he had ever felt before. 

His solitude was invaded at last by a boy, 
who burst into the room, exclaiming, “ I want 
Laura’s scissors! They are on the mantel¬ 
piece.” 

Rising to reach them, Arthur asked, “ Who 
is Laura ? ” 

“ My sister. Would you like to come and 
see the mottoes, sir ? ” 

Arthur jumped at the proposal, and they 
went into a large hall, where Laura was 
standing on a chair, hammer in hand, nailing 
a motto over the mantelpiece, surrounded by 
the children, holding twine, nails, candles, and 
evergreens. In a large, old-fashioned chimney- 
corner sat a woman in a widow’s dress. She 
rose and advanced to meet him. He saw at 
once that she was a lady of good manners and 
pleasing appearance. She said that the deco¬ 
rations were nearly done, and asked him to be 
seated, pointing to a chair near the flaming 
■wood that lay across the shining “dogs” on 
the hearthstone. He bowed, and begged to 
be allowed to hammer in the nail, the progress 
of which he had interrupted. He soon set 
Laura and the children at their ease, and com¬ 
pleted the fixing of the motto, “ A Merry 
Christmas,” in its appointed place of honour. 

The room was very pretty. The oak- 
panelled sides were half covered with wreaths 
and texts, and an amazing bunch of mistletoe 
hung in its midst. Arthur glanced at the fair 
fabricator of so much artistic workmanship. 
She was young and pretty, bright-eyed and 
fair-haired, with a frank, trustful expression in 
her dark-blue <wes, and two sunny dimples at 
the corners of her mouth. The children had 
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stuck laurestinus and holly in her wavy hair in 
return for the wreaths and bunches with which 
she had decorated their heads; and Arthur 
justly thought he had rarely seen so charming 
a group of young people. 

But there was small time for consideration. 
Mrs. Fane came in to say that the farm supper 
was ready, and if the children would like to 
come, they could see the servants before they 
began to eat. Laura’s brother Harry lingered 
behind the excited youngsters to ask Arthur to 
join them; so he fell into the rear, coupled 
with the widow, who, he afterwards found, 
was another Mrs. Fane, mother of Laura, 
Marry, and two or three of the other children. 

There was warmth, food, and jollity in the 
big-raftered kitchen, where all the labourers 
and servants in any way belonging to Low- 
down, together with sundry poor neighbours 
and the driver of the luckless dogcart, were 
seated at a long table, surrounding a good 
supper of Christmas cheer. Arthur’s heart 
warmed at the sight, and at the cheers and 
“ God bless them ! ” that greeted Mr. Fane 
and his family. His eyes followed Laura, as 
she went from one to another of the guests, 
shaking hands, laughing, blushing, and nod¬ 
ding her pretty head by turns. 

“ My daughter has just left school, and 
they have not seen her before since her re¬ 
turn,” said Mrs. Fane apologetically. 

Arthur turned from Laura to her mother, 
and seeing tears in that lady’s eyes, looked at 
Laura again. Sounds from without distracted 
the general attention. 

“The waits! The waits!” shrieked the 
children, rushing to the hall-door, followed by 
Mr. Fane, exclaiming, “Bless their hearts! 
What brought ’em here such a night as this?” 

Arthur, still in the rear, saw a large com¬ 
pany in the porch, open-mouthed, strong¬ 
chested, red-faced in spite of their snow- 
covered garments, and Laura and the children 
in the midst of them. 

“Come in—come in!” said Mr. and Mrs. 
Fane, interrupting a carol, the like of which 
Arthur had never heard before. 

The waits were soon added to the kitchen- 
party, and while they were standing about the 
crackling fagot-fire, regaled with bread-and- 
cheese and cider, Laura proposed a game of 
forfeits for the children. 

“ Let’s have ‘ I carried water in my glove, 
and by the way I dropped it; ’ then we can 
see who will catch Laura under the mistletoe,” 
cried the children. 

They went into the hall, and Harry led 
Arthur into the ring, in spite of the whispered 
remonstrances of his mother and Laura, and 
he soon found himself dropping the glove and 


chasing, and chased by, the merry little girls, 
who, charmed to have a grown man amongst 
them, still made much show of resistance when 
he kissed them under the mistletoe-bough. 
He and Laura studiously avoided the tempta¬ 
tion of such agreeable contact; but Harry 
mischievously caught the glove from her hand 
as she was going the round, and made it drop 
at Arthur’s heels, tugging his coat-tail to 
announce the fact. But Laura, with cheek of 
crimson, broke the ring and joined the circle 
before he could attempt to catch her. 

Then came the family supper, laid in the 
parlour; then bed. 

Next morning before daybreak Arthur was 
aroused from a dream of the most perfect of 
washerwomen, with Laura’s head on her 
shoulders, by the sound of a chorus of sweet 
young voices. The children were singing a 
Christmas hymn at his door, and when it was 
ended there was a simultaneous cry of “A 
merry Christmas, Mr. Dalzel! ” Dropping off 
to sleep again, he had confused visions of 
angels and cupids looking at him with Laura’s 
trusting eyes. Once more he was aroused by 
the pattering of little feet, and fresh hymns 
and carols ; so he got up and looked out of 
the window. The sun was rising gloriously 
over a snow-sheeted world. Frost had set in. 
The sky looked as clear as if it had never been 
obscured by tens of millions of snow-flakes, 
and the “Day of days” for the human race 
awoke for the eighteen hundred and eighty- 
eighth time, rejoicing not only in its own 
strength, but in the strength of Him whose 
blessed name it bears. 

Friendly Christmas wishes greeted Arthur 
as he entered the hall, where breakfast was 
laid. The elder ladies were engaged in tea¬ 
making and food-preparing, Laura in heaping 
the plates with all sorts of presents. Mr. 
Fane and the children were not yet admitted. 
Arthur asked Laura if he might slip such coins 
as he possessed at the bottom of the presents. 
She laughed merrily, and said the children 
would be delighted, showed him their plates, 
stayed his hand when he came to those of the 
parents, and shut her eyes as he approached 
her own, saying that she was supposed to know 
nothing about that. He had a tiny Russian 
coin in his purse, a sort of curiosity, and he 
ventured to add it to her heaped-up plate. 
This done, in came Mr. Fane and the children. 

“ Grace first,” said the farmer, as the joyous 
troop rushed to their places. “ Now, Trotty ! ” 

Trotty, the youngest of the party, planted 
by a high-chair at her mother the widow’s side, 
folded her hands and said grace demurely ; 
then they all fell to work at their presents. 
Chiistmas-cards, toys, books, ribbons, mats, 


pincushions, pocket-books, almanacs, covered 
the table. There was a pretty card with 
robins, a holly-wreath, and “A Merry Christ¬ 
mas ” on Arthur’s plate; and as he glanced 
his thanks at Laura, she returned him a smile 
and a blush, as she held up the strange little 
coin which everyone examined. His Christ¬ 
mas-boxes Avon favour with the little ones, 
who wanted him to have half their presents in 
return. Feeling his sonaewLat wy heart thaw, 
he wished he were not obliged to join the 
grander festivities of the Park. 

An uproarious breakfast followed. Then 
the crumbs were collected for the robins, and 
Arthur found himself sweeping off the snow 
from the window-sill, while Laura and the 
children strewed them, and then waited breath¬ 
less to watch the pensioners feed. 

Mr. Fane announced that they could manage 
to drive to church, and it was agreed that 
Arthur should go with them, and join his 
friends the Albons after service. While the 
ladies were getting ready, Harry took posses¬ 
sion of Arthur, ancl soon acquainted him with 
the family history. Poor Laura was going 
out as a governess or companion, because, 
since papa’s death—who had been a doctor in 
the neighbouring town—mamma couldn’t afford 
to keep them all at home. They were trying 
to get him or his younger brother into the 
Bluecoat School; but he hoped it would be 
Jimmy, ‘because lie wanted to be at home to 
help his mother. Mrs. Albon of the Park had 
promised to get Laura a situation, and to do 
what she could in regard to the Bluecoat 
School; for Mrs. Albon and mamma used to 
be friends when mamma lived at the Rectory, 
and grandpapa, the rector, was alive. Mamma 
hoped that Laura would marry Mr. Hart, the 
curate, as he might be rector some day, and 
he was very fond of Laura. 

While Harry was making these communica¬ 
tions, Arthur wrote in imagination the follow¬ 
ing letter, which he afterwards put on paper 
and forwarded by the post:— 

“ Dear Aunt Matilda, —I understand 
that Mrs. Albon knows all about companions. 
You had better ask her to help you in your 
quest. I am all right.—In haste, your affec¬ 
tionate nephew, 

“ Arthur Dalzel.” 

A large covered car came to the door, and 
was soon closely packed. Arthur sat between 
Laura and Harry, wondering at the bright, 
happy faces. Mr. Fane drove off over the 
snow-clad road, and under the cheerful winter 
sun ; and so ended Arthur Dalzel’s glimpse of 
Christmas at Lowdown. 

(To be continued.') 
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CHAPTER III. 

A contemporary critic thus describes 
Louisa Pyne at twenty years of age :— 

“ In appearance, as everybody knows, she 
is petite and blonde, with a most agreeable 
expression and peculiar piquancy; her face 
sparkling with liveliness and intelligence. 
Her intonation is correct, her method and style 
are fine, her vocal ornaments are always ad¬ 
mirably placed and appropriate. She is ever in 
harmony with the intentions of the composer.” 

Others tell us that her exquisite florid em¬ 
bellishments were always in good taste, and 
that whilst extraordinarily fluent she was scru¬ 
pulously correct. “ Mistress of every branch 
of her art, she has taken Town by storm.” 

As is well known, the young vocalist’s 
operatic career began under most careful 
guardianship, when she was only eighteen, and 
was the commencement of a long series of 
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triumphs. Probably no singer of any nation¬ 
ality was ever more praised as such during her 
public career than was Louisa Pyne. Every 
epithet that could suggest profound admira¬ 
tion for her voice and mode of using it was 
applied to her, and if praise could have spoiled 
her it was lavished in no stinted measure. 
But it is delightful to look back over the 
many years during which the “ Queen of 
English song ” held the highest place in a 
profession beset by many temptations, and to 
note how pure and beautiful was the influence 
she exercised over all who came within its 
sphere. She was not only lauded as the 
greatest of English operatic singers, but as an 
example of womanly virtue and filial piety, 
whose career was never dulled by even a 
breath of scandal. 

“ If in her public capacity she is admired, 
flattered, and caressed for her more brilliant 


qualities, in woman’s yet more holy sphere 
of private life she is esteemed, respected, 
and loved for her many domestic virtues. 
Indefatigable in the study and exercise of her 
arduous profession, she is equally so in the 
practice of those duties which form the every¬ 
day task of life. Her example in every 
relation as a dutiful daughter, afiectionate 
sister, kind friend, and indulgent mistress is 
one that may be fearlessly followed by every 
young Englishwoman.” 

This last-quoted paragraph is from a sketch 
of Louisa Pyne’s life, written when she was 
at the zenith of her reputation, and was ex¬ 
pressly meant for English girls to read. In 
quoting it, however, we have anticipated too 
much, and must return to earlier days, even 
whilst thus made aware that the fair promise 
of a gifted and industrious girlhood has been 
more than fulfilled. 
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In 1851 Louisa Pyne made her first ap¬ 
pearance before the Queen and the Prince 
Consort in II Flauto Magico. Both these ex¬ 
alted personages were prompt to recognise her 
talents, and to encourage their exercise in the 
most practical manner. From 1851 to 1854 
the English soprano sang frequently at State 
concerts both at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. It was stated as “much to 
Miss Pyne’s credit that she should have been 
honoured at the Court of so admirable a 
judge of music as the Queen of England, and 
by the high approbation of that exalted per¬ 
sonage, honourable alike to the singer’s natural 
talent and promise of superior excellence.” 

On the occasion of that first concert at 
Windsor Castle, Mrs. Pyne, who had accom¬ 
panied her daughter, was in the organ loft. 
The Queen always approached the orchestra 
during the interval, and spoke most kindly and 
appreciatively to the principal vocalists. She 
was addressing Miss Pyne when Mr. Cusins 
overheard Mrs. Pyne talking to herself but as 
if to her daughter, and in a tone loud enough 
for him to catch every word, “ Curtsey, my 
dear. Now, lower, dear. My dear, you are 
not curtseying enough ! ” 

Eventually she was satisfied with the homage 
paid to royalty, and exclaimed, “ That’s right, 
dear, that’s right! ” in an approving tone, and 
as if the improvement were the result of her 
own instructions. 

Mr. Cusins was convulsed with laughter as 
these remarks fell on his ear, and he afterwards 
repeated them with great gusto to Miss Pyne. 

At the first Buckingham Palace concert 
Louisa sang “ Cease Your Funning,” with vari¬ 
ations, reaching the E in alt. with perfect ease. 
The Queen was greatly pleased, and said so. 

“ Indeed, Her Majesty was never slow to ex¬ 
press the approbation she felt, and always said 
kind things in the kindest way possible,” was 
the testimony of the young singer. “As to 
the Prince Consort, he never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of manifesting his goodwill. It was at 
his instance that I was chosen to take the part 
of ‘ Queen of Night ’ in II Flauto Magico. 
Madame Anna Zerr had been taken suddenly 
ill, and I was called upon to fill her place at a 
few hours notice.” 

Thus unexpectedly associated with Grisi, 
Mario, Ronconi, Viardot, Garcia, and Herr 
Formes, the girl of twenty-three achieved a 
complete triumph in the presence of the Queen, 
Prince Consort, and a magnificent audience. 

Miss Pyne was in height and figure strik¬ 
ingly like the Queen. This resemblance was 
heightened when, in certain characters, she 
wore Coronation robes similar to those of Her 
Majesty, and it is said the Queen was herself 
not a little amused at it. Certainly it was 
noticed by many persons. In America it was 
said “ Miss Pyne certainly bears a wonderful 
resemblance to Queen Victoria. She queens 
it well, too, and, unlike most imitators, main¬ 
tains the grace and dignity of the original.” 

In later years another writer states : “ Many 
will recollect Miss Pyne with jewels bedecked 
and flowing robes, reminding us not a little of 
the most exalted personage in our land.” 

At the opening of the first Great Exhibition, 
in 1851, Miss Pyne was one of the singers. 
After the ceremony was over, she was met by 
the then Duke of Devonshire, who compli¬ 
mented her warmly, then added tliaf for a 
moment he had been in doubt as to her identity, 
so much had the resemblance to Her Majesty 
puzzled him. He then offered to show Miss 
Pyne the prettiest thing in the building, 
and led her to a case containing a rose tree 
in full bloom, exquisitely modelled in wax. 

“I saw it grow, your Grace,” replied Miss 
Pyne, and then explained that it was the work 
of her eldest sister, Mrs. Galton, who pos¬ 
sessed remarkable taste and skill in modelling 
from nature. 

When Miss Pyne’s mother died in 1858, the 


Queen took an early opportunity of telling 
Louisa how much she sympathised with her 
in her sorrow. “ But,” she added, “ you are 
singing as charmingly as ever.” 

It was not then etiquette for an artist to 
appear at a State concert in deep mourning ; 
but the Queen gave Miss Pyne permission to 
wear it, not once only, but for all three State 
concerts during the season which followed her 
mother’s death. 

At one of the concerts, when the Princess 
Royal, now Dowager Empress of Germany, 
was a little girl, she sent a message saying that 
she wished to speak to Miss Pyne. 

The audience were at one end of the con- 
cert-room, and the orchestra, of course, at the 
other; but there was a little seat at the side, 
and here the child Princess met Miss Pyne, 
and at once bade her “ sit down.” 

Miss Pyne replied, “ I must not sit in the 
presence of Her Majesty.” 

“ Then I will ask mamma if you may,” was 
the reply, and she ran to prefer her request. 

This was granted, and the Princess returned 
with the message, “ Mamma says you may sit 
beside me.” Then she added, “I want to 
tell you how much I like to hear you sing, and 
what a pretty dress you have on. Mamma has 
one like it, only not so pretty, because yours is 
trimmed with flowers.” 

She chatted merrily on until the interval 
came to an end, and Miss Pyne had to resume 
her place on the platform. 

In January, 1858, festival performances were 
given in honour of the approaching marriage of 
the same Royal Princess who had so naively 
expressed her childish approval of Miss Pyne’s 
singing and floral adornments. On these oc¬ 
casions, the gifted artiste took a leading part, 
and was, we are told, listened to with admira¬ 
tion by Her Majesty and her illustrious guests. 

The marriage of the Princess Royal took 
place on January 25th, and she departed to 
her German home, carrying with her the affec¬ 
tion of the English nation and their prayers 
and wishes for her happiness in wedded life. 

When Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
paid their first visit to their married daughter, 
they and some of the younger members of the 
Royal family embarked at Gravesend. Miss 
Pyne had a house there at the time. There was 
a great assemblage at the pier to see their depar¬ 
ture, but, as usual, the central space was roped 
off and no one permitted to pass the barrier. 

It happened that Miss Pyne arrived on the 
spot rather late, owing to an important pro¬ 
fessional engagement, and was unable to 
reach the proper side of the barrier, where her 
father awaited her, before the Royal party 
came in sight. 

The Mayor was not a little concerned at 
this unintentional trespass, and hastened to 
request Miss Pyne to pass under the rope. 
The dense crowd made it impossible for her 
to obey. The Mayor must perforce go to 
attend Her Majesty, and she was left alone. 
She could do nothing when the Royal party 
approached but make a low obeisance, which 
might have satisfied Mrs. Pyne herself, and 
wait for an opportunity to retreat. 

The Princess Alice, to whom Miss Pyne’s 
appearance was familiar enough, called the 
Queen’s attention to the solitary figure on the 
wrong side of the barrier, and herself gave her 
a smiling recognition. 

Both Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
at once recognised her most graciously, and 
almost immediately afterwards the Mayor 
brought a kind message from the Royal pair. 
It was to tell Miss Pyne that if she would like 
to go on the barge, which was in waiting to 
convey the party to the Royal yacht, she was 
at liberty to do so. 

Needless to say that she availed herself of 
this permission and saw the yacht start on her 
voyage. When Miss Pyne returned to shore 
she received quite an ovation from the crowd, 


who were delighted at the honour paid to the 
favourite vocalist. 

Meyerbeer was a warm admirer of Louisa 
Pyne’s marvellous powers. He placed the 
original MS. of one of his works in her hands 
for the purpose of study, and her singing of 
the part assigned to her surprised even her most 
enthusiastic admirers. In 1859 a critic thus 
wrote of it :—“ That Miss Louisa Pyne would 
make it one of those most brilliant and 
marvellous feats of vocalism that she alone of 
English singers can accomplish was expected 
by everyone; but that she should have 
eclipsed all her previous realisations was 
hardly to have been anticipated. Yet she has 
done so, and her rendering places her fore¬ 
most among living artistes, whether native or 
foreign. Meyerbeer has so studded this part 
with difficulties of the most elaborate char¬ 
acter, and written the pitch so high, that 
scarcely any voice can touch it; but anything 
more truly beautiful, finished, and exquisite in 
the execution it is impossible to imagine. Miss 
Pyne’s was the perfection of florid singing.” 

Thus wrote a great critic of that day, and 
in just as warm terms did others describe the 
deep feeling, tenderness, pathos, and, when 
fitted, the even severe simplicity with which 
Louisa Pyne rendered music requiring these. 

Only a few years ago a gentleman, who had 
been at a concert got up for a charitable object 
by distinguished amateurs, was asked how 
one of them sang “Home, sweet Home.” 
“Till she was black in the face,” was the 
prompt reply. “ She twiddled on every note 
till we lost sight of the air altogether, and she 
so strained every nerve to give force to the 
song that everybody thought she would bring 
on a fit of apoplexy.” 

Louisa Pyne’s singing of this popular song 
was marked by the absence of all ornament 
and such exquisite pathos that few could hear 
it without being moved to tears. In fact, 
only six years ago, and forty-eight years after 
her first appearance in public as a child of ten, 
her singing of “ Home, sweet Home ” had this 
effect on every individual who was privileged 
to hear it in a private drawing-room. 

At a concert in the City Hall, Glasgow, 
when there were 4,500 people present, Miss 
Pyne sang “The Land o’ the Leal.” Accus¬ 
tomed to bursts of applause it was a strange 
experience for the singer to hear no sound of 
approbation from so vast an audience, and for 
the moment she felt depressed and nervous. 
But in an instant she realised the cause. In 
place of the usual signs of approval, sobs were 
heard from all parts of the hall. She quietly 
withdrew from the platform, and on entering 
the ante-room she was greeted by the gentle¬ 
men of the committee with the words, “ Your 
singing was a perfect sermon, Miss Pyne. 
No one would dare io applaud it in ’ the 
ordinary way.” 

More than one great singer of to-day has 
acknowledged to haunting concert-rooms when 
Louisa Pyne was singing, in order to obtain 
valuable lessons whilst listening to her. 

On one occasion an incident occurred which 
might have disconcerted any artiste. Miss 
Pyne had sung the first verse of “ Home, sweet 
Home,” and when about to begin the second, 
found that the words had escaped her memory. 
With a movement of her hand she stopped the 
accompaniment, and, addressing her audience, 
said, “ I have forgotten the next line. Will 
anyone kindly prompt me ? ” A voice replied, 
but the words given were not correct. 

“No,” said Miss Pyne; “ that is not the 
beginning of the verse.” 

A second speaker gave the line required, 
and the artiste thanked him and resumed her 
song. The close of it was followed by a 
storm of applause elicited equally by the 
charming singing and the simple appeal of the 
singer for the help of her audience. 

(To he continued.') 
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PART II. 

Having closed my previous paper with an 
illustration of a Flemish brass, I should like to 
draw your attention to the main points of 
difference between the foreign and English 
examples. The former, it will be noticed, are 
more elaborate in detail, more like pictures, in 
fact, and consist chiefly of large quadrangular 
sheets of metal, the entire composition measur¬ 
ing sometimes 12 feet by 6 feet. The centre 
of the brass is occupied by the effigy or effigies 
of the deceased, with the hands raised in an 
attitude of prayer. Ecclesiastics often hold 
a book or chalice, bishops and abbots their 
pastoral staves between the arm and body, 
and knights their helmets or swords, with 
their feet resting on some animal, generally a 
lion or dog. Below is frequently depicted an 
incident from the legendary lives of a saint, or 
a hunting scene, or a harvest home, or rustic 
game, or a peacock feast (at Lynn, Norfolk). 
Over the effigies are canopies, with one or two 
rows of niches occupied by angels and saints ; 
in the centre one the deceased is represented 
in the form of a naked child held in the arms 
of a seated figure of Abraham, or else borne 
upward by angels towards a similar figure. 
On each side angels swing censers, or hold 
tapers, or play upon stringed instruments ; and 
saints occur with their usual emblems. Most 
of these details are exemplified in Fig. 10, 
given at the close of this paper. 

English brasses, on the contrary, are more 
simple, and are cut round to the outline of the 
figure or figures, and have, con¬ 
sequently, no background of brass, 
but only the stone in which they 
are inlaid. Some later English 
brasses, specially mural ones, are 
engraved on small quadrangular 
plates, but cannot be mistaken for 
foreign examples, as they lack the 
profusion, and almost confusion, of 
ornamentation and design which 
characterise the continental brasses. 




FIG. 2.—WILLIAM LICHEFELD, LL.D. \\^)^-Willesden. 


After the middle of the 16th century these 
English quadrangular plates have the back¬ 
ground plain, or occupied by masonry, arches, 
or interiors of churches or apartments, as in a 
previous illustration from Bishop’s Lydiard 

(•585)- 

I have not yet given you examples of 
brasses with canopies, marginal inscriptions, 
floreated crosses, shrouds, or skeletons, etc. 
This I hope to do at some future time ; but I 
will just add a few words about those that are 
termed palimpsests, i.e., that have been laid 
down to one person and used for another. 
The word means “ scraped away,” and was 
applied to parchments from which, for 
economy’s sake, one writing had been rubbed 
away to make room for another. I11 Fig. 8 
the brass of the daughters of John Gyfforde 
has on its reverse a group of eight sons 
kneeling. 

I have yet to advise you how to proceed 
with the practical part of brass-rubbing ; hav¬ 
ing achieved the rubbing, the next important 
question is—What to do with it ? 

Well, I generally wait until I have a good 
many rubbings by me, and then I have a grand 
cutting-out and mounting—a process which 
gives me untold enjoyment and satisfaction, 
but fills everyone else with dismay and discom¬ 
fort ; for on these days I sacrifice time, space, 
order, everybody, and everything to the re¬ 
quirements of the situation. No room, or 
floor, or table, or book is safe from me; and 
the greater the litter I make, the deeper is my 
enjoyment, and the more successful 
are the results of my work. 

I cut out the figure to its outline 
as cleanly as possible, taking care not 
to leave any jagged edges ; then with 
a pencil, or, better still, a piece of 
black chalk, I fill in here and there 
where the tracing paper shows bare, 
or where I have not been able to 
rub over because of a nail or mutila¬ 
tion. Then with a preparation called 
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fig. 4. — Barnes , Surrey (1508). 


FIG. 3.— HALF EFFIGY (c. 1460)— Harrow, 


fix at if, used for preserving chalk or crayon 
drawings, I paint the rubbing on its wrong 
side—on the back, in fact—and leave it to 
dry in well, perhaps for half an hour. 

If it is fairly small I mount it; but if it 
is large, like John Flambard, for instance 
(5 feet), I paste it on lining-paper or linen, 
and keep it rolled up. 


Mounting-boards are expensive, and only to 
be had up to a certain size. I use mine tinted 
duck-egg green and a brownish-yellow, and 
on these, rubbings, if carefully mounted, look 
very well, and might almost resemble engrav¬ 
ings or prints. Having selected my mount, I 
paint over the back of Jhe rubbing again with 


paste, which ought to be thin and liquid, and 
used while yet lukewarm. Then I lay it down 
on the cardboard, and, beginning from the 
centre of the figure, I press it down with a 
soft silk handkerchief until it lies quite flat and 
smooth, and adheres firmly to the mount 
without showing a crease anywhere. Then 



FIG. 5.— A CHRYSOM, CHESHAM BOIS 
(c. 1520)— Bucks. 


Miasasi ssm 

FIG. 6.—JOHN SHEPHERD, HIS TWO WIVES, AND CHILDREN— Kingsbury , 
near Neasden , Middlesex (1520). 
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FIG. 7.—JANE BARNE (1609) — Willesden. 


I place it beneath some heavy books or 
weights* and leave it for two or three hours. 
Those rubbings that are of reasonable and 
mountable size may be kept in a large port¬ 
folio (a friend of mine pastes his into a huge 
book, but it requires two people to move it); 
some may be framed and hung as pictures, 
and the larger ones rolled up and kept in a 
drawer or cupboard. I store mine wherever I 
can find a place for them ; not liking the smell 
of the oiled paper myself, they are generally 
to be discovered anywhere but in my own 
room. 

A short time ago I went to see a collection of 
rubbings belonging to an archadogical society, 
and the walls of the room were papered with 
them, each rubbing being divided by a black 
moulding or frame, so that they each formed a 
separate panel, as it were. The effect was 
very striking and handsome, especially as most 
of the rubbings were of the same class and 
size of figures, viz., military knights and their 
ladies under canopies. 

Tt struck me then that a very unique and 
artistic screen might be made with some more 
or less of the same design and date, and that 
they should be lightly varnished over and 
covered with glass. I should be very glad if 
any of my readers would offer further sugges¬ 
tions on this point. 

And now about the illustrations. 

Fig. 1. From Ealing (St. Mary’s), Middle¬ 
sex. Richard Amondesham, otherwise called 
Aunsham, merchant of the staple of Calais, 
and Katherine his wife, c. 1490. The inscrip¬ 


tion is so defaced and indistinct that I do not 
reproduce it. The figures represent the dresses 
worn in the 15th century; the coat-of-arms 
might or might not belong to the figures. The 
brass is now affixed to a wall near the vestry 
door. Height of figures, 19 inches; greatest 
length across, 13 inches. 

Fig. 2. From Willesden Church, Middlesex. 
William Lichefeld, in cope and cap. The in¬ 
scription, translated, runs thus : “ Underneath 
this marble is buried the body of William 
Lichefeld, doctor of law, sometime residentiary 
canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, also 
vicar of this church, who died November 24th, 
1517.” The prayer for his soul, which doubt¬ 
less followed, has been cut away: this was 
done in the case of brasses laid down a short 
time before the Reformation, to prevent the 
entire destruction of the memorials. The cope 
was a semi-circular cloak put over the surplice, 
with an orphrey, or embroidered border, along 
its straightedges, and fastened across the chest 
by a worse, or brooch ; behind, a hood was 
attached, which, however, is only visible on 
brasses when the figure is represented sideways. 
The cope was the most richly-ornamented of 
all the processional vestments, and was fre¬ 
quently covered with rich golden embroidery, 
and its orphreys were enriched with figures of 
saints, the wearer’s monograms, jewels; but 
on brasses it is generally represented plain, 



FIGS. 8 AND 8tf.—JOHN GYFFORDE AND 


with the exception of its orphreys, and some¬ 
times a border round the bottom. Only 
doctors and professors wore a round cap, rising 
to a slight point in the crown. This brass lies 
on the floor in the nave, under matting. Size 
of figure, 24 inches; inscription, 19 inches by 
4 inches. 

Fig. 3. Another ecclesiastical figure—the 
demi-effigy of a priest, c. 1460. From Har¬ 
row, Middlesex. There is no inscription ; the 
tonsure is very distinct. Size, 17^ inches. 
The brass is under some matting in front of 
the east window. 

Fig. 4. A small but very pretty brass from 
Barnes, Surrey. The inscription is very clear, 
and reads as follows : “ Here lyeth Edith and 
Elisabeth, daughters of John Wylde, Esquire, 
and Anne his wyff, which died virgyns, and 
were buryed the yere of our lord god a thou¬ 
sand five hundred and eight, of whose soules 
Jesus have mercy.” It was the custom to re¬ 
present maiden ladies with flowing hair, and 
in this and previous and following centuries 
unmarried ladies usually wore it long, or con¬ 
fined by a fillet, and sometimes by a chaplet 
of flowers. This brass lies on the floor under 
some matting in the choir, and is wonderfully 
well preserved and cleanly engraved, resem¬ 
bling the original metal more closely than any 
I have yet rubbed. Size of figures, 95 inches ; 
inscription, 22 inches by 5^ inches. 



WIFE SUSAN (1560)— Northolt , Middlesex . 
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FIG. 9 - —WILLIAM HARRISON, ESQ. (1615) 
—L uccom be, Somersetsh ire. 


5 * A chrysom from Chesham Bois 
Bucks, c. 1520. The inscription contain; 
several curiosities of contraction* in tin 
spelling which are worthy of notice : “ O 
Roger Lee, gentilma (the “n” omitted)— 
lieie lyeth the son Benedict Lee, crysom, 
who 8 (whose) soule ihu p’do (pardon).” 

In this last word the letters “ar” arc 
omitted by reason of the apostrophe above 
the “ p; ” and the horizontal line drawn 
over the vowel “0 ” indicates the omission 
of the consonant “ n.” Sometimes, as 
in who 8 , the consonant is written over 
the adjacent vowel, or vice versa , as in 
“ m’ch a nt ” = merchant. Jhu is the com¬ 
mon contraction of Jesus. This is a verv 
small brass, and lies in the choir, partly 
under a harmonium. Figure, 9^ inches; 
inscription, 8 inches by 3J inches. 

Fig. 6. From Kingsbury, Middlesex. 
Representing John Shephard (1520) and 
his two wives —Anne, with seven sons 
anil three daughters, and Mawde, with 
five sons and three daughters. The chil¬ 
dren, as in most cases, bear a striking 
but monotonous resemblance to one 
another. The spelling of deceased as “de- 
cessecl ’ should be remarked, as it occurs 
frequently. The inscription is so clear and 
plain that I think it scarcely needs further 
note. The brass has recently been relaid, 
and is now fixed to a wall north of the 
altar. Size of figures of parents, 13 inches ; 
children, 6 inches; and inscription, 21 
inches by 4$ inches. 


^ Fig. 7. Jane Barne, 1609. From Willesden 
Church, Middlesex. There was an inscription, 
and a smaller figure of a daughter, but I did 
not take these, as the lady suffices to show the 
dress of the early part of James I.’s reign. It 
is a modification of the extravagant Elizabethan 
costume. The petticoat, of arabesque pattern, 
or scroll-work, is very finely engraved; the 
ruff is of comparatively small dimensions ; the 
skirt, as will be seen, projects from the hips, 
and was kept extended by whalebone. The 
brass lies on the floor in the choir, under mat¬ 
ting, with others. Size, 28 inches. 

Fig. 8. John Gyfforde, in armour, and his 
wife Susan (who died after the birth of her 
last child in 1560, aged 30), with nine sons 
and three daughters. From Northolt, Mid¬ 
dlesex. The female figure struck me as veiy 
elegant and pleasing. The head-dress is 
termed the Paris head; earlier in the century 
it was rounder, and encircled the face. The 
gown is opened up the front, and tied with 
bows in the upper part; the collar is of fur, 
and the sleeves puffed and slashed on the 
shoulders. From the waist of the under dress 
a book or tablet is suspended by a cord. 
This costume was worn from the time of 
Edward VI. till the earlier part of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The male figure represents the mili¬ 
tary dress of the period. These brasses are 
all loose, and, as may be. seen from the 


illustration, imperfect, being broken across 
in several places. They lie in front of the 
altar. Size of parents, 15 inches; children, 
5 inches. 

Fig. 9. William Harrison, 1615, Fom 
Luccombe, Somersetshire, in the dress of a 
civilian of that period, with a long gown, 
knee-breeches, and doublet. Size, 23 inches. 

Fig. 10. A portion of a Flemish brass, 
from the British Museum. The head of a 
bishop or abbot, <7. 1360. It is probably 
only a piece of a larger design. In the so- 
called tabernacle-work above the head of the 
deceased his soul is represented as a small 
naked figure wearing a mitre, held in a sheet 
in the lap of Abraham ; on each side two 
attendant angels bear candles. In the end 
right-hand niche is St. Paul holding a 
sword; next to him (perhaps) St. John, 
with a book; and in the end left-hand niche 
(perhaps) St. James bearing a palm-leaf, and 
St. Peter with a key, which emblem is more 
distinct on the brass itself. The mitre, and 
also the pastoral staff, are adorned with jewels. 
It is a very beautiful piece of engraving. The 
brass is preserved in the British Museum, and 
can be seen in a case with others in the 
Gallery of Medieval Antiquities. Size of 
quadrangular plate, 28 inches by 23 inches. 

[To be continued.) 



FIG. 10.— QD. PLATE (c. 1360 )—British Museum. 
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NS AVERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Rose of Cornwall. —Perhaps the Reading and Self- 
Improvement Society, under the direction of Mrs. 
Walker, The Cottage, Berwick, Polcgate, Sussex, 
might suit you. Also, the College by Post in¬ 
augurated and directed by bliss Mary Petrie, B.A., 
Hanover Lodge, Kensington Park, W., would be 
of much use to you. 

Fraulein — One step towards passing an exam, for a 
telegraph appointment is taken if you can speak 
German and French fluently. Apply to the Civil 
Service Commissioners for their prospectus and all 
other information. 

Anderinia and Rotha.— -Yes ; bliss Petrie’s College 
by Post is in full work. You might find a Girls’ 
Club for the study of languages conducted by bliss 
Fledge, Lyndhurst Lodge, Chelsea Road, Southsca, 
Hants ; or, bliss Hathway’s, Anderson’s, Denmark 
Hill, S.E.—a Correspondence Class, including many 
other branches of study besides languages. 

Leslie H. H.—r. AVe cannot give addresses of pub¬ 
lishers, nor advertise books ; but you can enquire 
for a Latin grammar, and any instruction book 
specially designed for self-taught learners, at any 
librarian’s who sells school-books.—2. Write to the 
Civil Service Commissioners for the information 
you require. 

Gymnast. —1. With reference to the Sloyd Institute 
in Vassal Road, Brixton, we arc able to inform you 
that bliss Chapman and bliss Nystrbm, the late 
co-Principals of this Sloyd Institute, have recently 
returned from a visit to the United States^ of 
America, and given a temporary address at 8, Cul- 
morc Road, Peckham, S.E. You had better write 
there.—2. We think you had better obtain informa¬ 
tion as to the classes held at the Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tution, Regent Street, W. Also apply at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, just opposite. 
Josephine.— The best way to strengthen the memory 
is to learn recitations, and to give more undivided 
attention to all you hear or read. 

MUSIC. 

A Fiddi er.— We know no method but constant prac¬ 
tice. Read “ The Violin : Its Pains and Pleasures,” 
given in vol. xii., p- 292. . 

A Working Girl-.— The violin is an exceedingly 
difficult instrument to learn, and three hours 111 a 
week would not go far in making you proficient. 
By the time you reached the ripe age of 90 or 100 
we think it likely you would have become a fair 
performer. But you should begin under the teach¬ 
ing of a master, and you should have a very correct 
ear and cultivated taste. r 

Ethel and Inez. —1. You should both obtain a tew 
lessons on the piano to commence with.—2. French 
cannot be learnt without a master, as the sounds ot 
the letters of the French alphabet, and of their 
combinations, are entirely different from ours. 
When once you have learnt the pronunciation 
correctly you may learn much from a phrase-book, 
and read with a dictionary beside you. _ 

X Y Z.—The old music which you desire to give 
kway would be well disposed of to either of two 
benevolent societies inaugurated for the families ot 
poor clergy—The P. P. C. Society bliss Breay, 
Haddenham House, Worcester; and the A. T. D. 
Society, bliss Hinton, 4, York Place, Clifton ; and 
bliss McCreery, 44, Delaney Street, Regent s 
Park, N.W., clothing, half worn ; for children and 
adults; materials for work of all kinds, and books, 
would all be acceptable. 

Douhtfui. Harmony.— The chant is co rectly har¬ 
monised, with the exception of hidden fifths between 
the first and third parts; but it is wanting in 
originality. 


ART. 

Friend Olivia.— There are schools of art without 
end — the Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly; the Royal Female School of 
Art, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, AV.C.— Lady 
Superintendent, Miss Gann ; The National Art 
Training School, South Kensington—Lady Super¬ 
intendent, bliss Trulock; evening classes held for 
women at £1 a session, for three evenings in the 
week. Besides these, there are sixteen district 
schools of art holding classes for women, the 
schools being also open in the evening from 7 to 9 
o’clock. Had you given your address we could 
have named the art school nearest to you. 
Morgenroth.—No amateur should attempt to restore 
any good picture, because, though he may know 
the best methods to be pursued, he lacks the prac¬ 
tice and experience of one trained to the ivork. 
We need not repeat our own recipe for cleaning 
them, but may name another, which we have not 
tried, t.e., to rub the painting with good whiskey, 
wash well in cold water, and then varnish with a 
very thin coating of the very best white transparent 
varnish, sold for the purpose by any artists’ colour- 
man. 

Pension Schwester (Germany).—The fee for the 
National Art Training School, South Kensington, 
is £5 each session of five months, of which there are 
two each year ; and there is an entrance fee of 10s. 
There are evening classes for women three evenings 
in the week, at only £1 a session. Teachers may 
attend day-classes for three months on payment of 
£1 a month ; and classes for elementary and pupil 
teachers meet on two evenings a week for a fee of 
5s. a session. Write to the Secretary, at the schools, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
S.W. Ladies studving at South Kensington can 
be boarded at Miss WUstney’s Kindergarten School, 
58, Pen-y-Wern Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. There 
is an art students’ home at 4 and 5, Brunswick 
Square, W.C., under the patronage of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts ; cost, £1 is. a week. Write to the 
Lady Resident. 

Pencilholder. —No ; Gainsborough’s “ Duchess of 
Devonshire ” has never been found. It disappeared, 
as it would seem, hopelessly, like Murillo’s “ A irgin 
on the Crescent Moon.” Messrs. Christie and 
blanson disposed of the first-named picture ior 
£10,500 in 1876, although it was purchased thirty 
years previously for only £63. For Murillo’s picture 
£36,000 are said to have been once given, but for 
this we cannot positively vouch. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Nekdleworker.—Y es, certainly the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary of the London Needlework Guild tells us that 
the Guild is open to all classes. Sim says that a 
servant can become a Vice-President if she get a 
sufficient number of Associates—she has one on her 
list. Even a child can become one, and she has a 
Vice-President, aged 13, who has 40 Associates, and 
last year collected 267 new garments for the poor. 
Housemaid.— Varnished-paper walls are cleaned with 
a soft linen cloth wrung out of very hot, clean 
water. Rub the wall lightly and quickly—a small 
space at a time—with a.dry cloth, and polish with 
a clean wash-leather. . 

E K D.—The verse is incorrect in metre, llic 
fourth line is too long by two feet, and in any case 
has no pretensions to being poetry. As the cxpics- 
sion and conformation of the face are an index to 
character, so, likewise, the style of the handwriting 
reveals much of the disposition of the writer. 
Talent, feebleness or strength, open-handedness, 
and miserliness, artistic taste, ambition, obstinacy, 
vacillation, completeness or incompleteness ot work 
and thought, refinement, ill-temper, and cross¬ 
grainedness—all these may appear delineated to 
anyone experienced in the study of handwriting, 
with a special regard to personal characteristics. 

Li*—Open the door of the drawing-room, enter, 

announce “ Mr. Smith,” “Mrs. Smith, or Miss 

Smith,” and step to one side to allow the guest to 
enter. You precede them upstairs. A lsitors gene- 
rallv pause a moment in the hall to allow the maid 
to close the hall door, and come up to them and 
pass on. 

Ignoramus.— The quotation— 

“ Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one,” 
is from Iiigovicir the Dcivbcivicui , a play translated 
by Maria Lovell. , . , 

Buttercup.— 1. No; the company would be styled 
merely by its usual designation, without the 
addition of “ Messrs.”—2. Use the military title in 
the address of the letter, and commence^ Sir, or 
“ Dear Sir,” ending “ Yours respectfully. # 

M. Bodger.— You had better read our articles on 
“ Employments for AVomen.” A\ e could not choose 
for one who is a stranger to us; so much 111 reler- 
ence to personal suitability and circumstances 
must be carefully considered. 


Petite. —1. Yours is a very sweet and gratifying 
letter, and our highest wishes will be realised if any 
instruction and advice we may give to our corre¬ 
spondents should lead you to appreciate in a fuller 
degree the unspeakable love of our Divine Re¬ 
deemer, which helps us to love Him in return. Our 
love should be retrospective, not prospective. AVe 
mean to say that, were He never to do anything 
more for us, He has never ceased to watch over, 
protect, and bless us from our infancy upwards, in 
spite of all our provokings and ingratitude. AVe do 
not love our friends because we hope they will 
benefit us in the future, but because we love them 
for the past and love them for themselves. Such 
should be our love to Him who is “ One among a 
thousand, and altogether lovely.” May He bless 
your efforts to seek and serve Him, and grant you 
His eternal peace.—2. Your poem is sweet, but not 
original. 

An Ignorant Yorkshire Girl. —Your letter has 
much pleased us with its genuine and unconscious 
revelation of your goodness and faithful endeavour 
to do your duty. You must be kind and loving with 
your young sister. Her waywardness is perhaps 
only shortlived, and she will be sensible by-and-by. 
Do not despair. 

Rose dij France. —r. AVe are glad to hear from our 
French girls, and to know that they like our paper. 
The tradespeople have trade names for their goods, 
and you would not find such in a dictionary. A 
“billycock” hat is only a quizzical name for a par¬ 
ticular shape of a man’s felt hat not suitable for 
full dress.—2. You should have used the present 
perfect tense, and said, “I have received the 
* G. O. P.’ for the last two months ” ; not “ I re¬ 
ceive the * G. O. P.’ since two months.” Also, not 
“ I have a friend of me who receives,” etc. \ r ou 
should saj r , “ A friend of mine receives,” etc. The 
rest of your letter is in good English. 

Edna. —AVe are unable to recommend you any French 
magazine of the description of the “ G. O. P.” In 
fact, we do not believe there is any to be had. The 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, incorporated 
by Royal Charter, would suit you. Address, C. AN'. 
Klugh, Secretary, 32, Sackville Street, AV. There 
is an annuity fund, provident fund, savings bank, 
a home, and a system of registration. Temporary 
assistance is given, and there is an asylum for the 
aged. 

Olive Beaurigard (S. Australia).—AVe beg to ac¬ 
knowledge your letter, and regret that we cannot 
help you in any way. 

A Lover of the “G. O. P.”—Berck-sur-Mer is the 
only place that would answer; it is nearer to 
Boulogne than to Calais. There are several hotels, 
but we fear that none of them would answer as to 
price. You see, 20s. a w-eek is very little for board 
and lodging. You could find out the railway fares 
at your own station. 

Rider and May.—W e have seen sailor hats worn for 
riding in the Park this year, and every kind of 
jacket, including an Eton. Under a jacket you 
could wear a blouse ; but we regret these alterations 
in the natty riding-dress of Englishwomen. 

Olga. —100 pfennings, or one mark, in the German 
Empire equals is. An Austrian florin equals 100 
cents, or is. nd. 

An Irish Girl.— AVe thank you for your kind letter 
and pudding recipe, and arc sorry that the one for 
which you ask is not of a kind that can be given in 
this paper. You ought to write small round-hand 
copies daily, and use better pens and ink. The 
latter appears to be as thick as mud. 

Eliza B.— If you wished to give up all thought of 
marriage that you might devote all your thoughts 
and time to some special missionary work, why did 
you encourage the attentions of this man, and give 
him your photo ? It was wrong. Besides, if he be 
a man utterly without religious feeling, and you 
have “given your heart and life to God,” j-ou will 
have no mutual sympathy with each other, and he 
may prove a great hindrance in your spiritual life. 
All this should have been thought of before. Tell 
him your sentiments fully. . 

A Dalstonian.— Why do you wish to whiten your 
face and neck ? Of course you could dip your face 
in a flour-barrel, or get some whitewash applied by 
the cook the next time she whitens the scullery. 
But what a coarse, orange-xieel-looking skin you will 
soon have if you fill up the pores of the face 1 Tnc^ 
will soon remain open, and become filled with dirt. 
Daisy.— When a man escorts two ladies, he should 
always take the outside, just as if he were walking 
with one only. 

Kruitje-roer (Cape Colony).—1. June 29th, 1880, 
was a Tuesday ; and June 12th, 1856, was a Ihurs- 
j a y _2. AH red inks are not composed of the same 
ingredients, and one kind is a very fast colour. 
Ordinary marking-ink should be soaked in a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, or rubbed with the tincture 
of iodine, and then rinsed (in either case) in a solu¬ 
tion of ammonia. 

Choristers.— You should return home when the 
twilight commences. Our paper does not deal with 
questions like your second. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S BURDENS. 

“ The youth gets together his materials to 
build a bridge to the moon, or, perchance, a 
palace or temple on the earth ; and at length 
the middle-aged man concludes to build a 
wood-shed with them.”— Thoreciu. 



£en days had 
passed since 
Miss M u f- 
fet’s arrival 
at The Haw¬ 
thorns, and 
in spite of 
one or two 
contretemps 
Mrs. Foster 
herself that 
on the whole she 
was fairly satisfied 
with the result of 
her experiment. 
Miss Muffet had 
been tolerably 
wel 1-behaved; 
and though she still took a mischievous 
delight in shocking Virginia, and her 
love of teasing included even the grave, 
scholarly Malcolm Gordon, she had still 
kept her fun within due bounds, and her 
little pleasantries were so harmless and 
childlike that Mrs. Foster wisely fore¬ 
bore to interfere. A little teasing would 
not hurt her staid daughter, and as for 
Malcolm, he was not so thin-skinned 
that a girl’s flippant speeches could 
wound his sensibilities. 

Miss Muffet’s resolution to practise 
steadily every day had by no means 
cooled. Signor Torelli had already 
given her two lessons , and Mrs. Foster 
was so charmed that she almost over¬ 
whelmed her with praises. But the 
other branches of education—the study 
of French, history, and English litera¬ 
ture—which Mrs. Foster hoped to carry 
out, were only fitfully pursued ; and the 
least interruption—a message, an open¬ 
ing door, or a ray of sunshine—would 
induce Miss Muffet to shut up her books 
with a bang that made Virginia jump. ~ 

To be sure, Miss Muffet had indulged 
once or twice in her old vagaries. Once 
Malcolm, walking towards The Haw¬ 
thorns one bitter winter’s morning, 
found her in the road surrounded by 
a group of children from the village, 
whom she was instructing in the art of 
snowballing. 

“In the public road!” gasped 
Virginia, when she heard of this enor¬ 
mity ; but when questioned mildly by 
Aunt Isobel Miss Muffet was quite 
ready with her defence. 

“They were only the Simmonds 
children—dear little things !—and poor 
little Teddy Powers. And poor Susie—the 
youngest but one—did look so pinched 
and blue with cold, and Teddy was half 
crying because his little fingers and toes 
ached. So she had stopped to ask them 
why they did not warm themselves with 
a nice game of snowball, and she had 
told them all about the snow man while 
she rubbed Teddie’s frozen fingers, and 
then she had set to work pelting them ; 
though they were half frightened and 


inclined to run away at first, until Teddy 
took heart of grace and flung a handful 
of snow over her, and then they had all 
warmed up to the fun.” 

“ Malcolm said that he joined the 
fray. I hope that was not true, Efifie.” 
But there was a gleam of laughter in 
Aunt Isobel’s eyes ; she could see by the 
rigidity of Virginia’s shoulders that she 
was listening. 

“Oh, yes—he and Teddie began pelt¬ 
ing each other. I left them at it and 
came away. Mike wanted his walk, and 
the poor fellow was quite hoarse with 
barking. He is always very jealous if I 
play with children.” 

Miss Muffet’s next escapade was still 
more eccentric. Vixen had taken up 
her quarters in the stables of The. ITaw- 
thorns ; the weather had not yet per¬ 
mitted any riding, but Miss Muffet 
wasted a good deal of valuable time 
petting her favourite in the loose box, 
and feeding her with various delicacies 
in the shape of bread, carrots, apples, 
or lumps of sugar; and Mrs. Foster, 
who knew Drake to be the model of a 
steady, respectable coachman, made no 
objections to these visits. 

But one afternoon Miss Caroline 
Dale, the younger of two old maiden 
ladies who lived in The White Cottage, 
opposite the Vicarage, on the edge of the 
little goose-green, brought a strange tale 
to The Flawthorns. 

She had met Miss Beresford in the 
lane turning down to the Manor House, 
followed closely by Vixen. For the first 
horrified moment Miss Caroline (who 
was shortsighted), thought that she was 
actually leading her ! But no ; the pony 
was following her with the docility of a 
well-trained dog, and every now and then 
she laid her soft nose against Miss 
Beresford’s smart cloth jacket. 

“ The pretty creature wore its striped 
horse-cloth,” finished Miss Caroline, 
jerking her sharp little chin; “but I 
never saw such a sight in my life before. 
I only wish Isabella could but have seen 
it too.” 

On this occasion Mrs. Foster gently 
remonstrated with her niece. 

“ My dear, what is this Miss Caroline 
tells me ? ’ ’ she remarked gravely; ‘ ‘ that 
you were actually seen with Vixen in the 
Deepdale lanes ! There is no occasion 
for such eccentric behaviour. Drake 
will exercise Vixen properly.” 

But Miss Muffet only opened her 
brown eyes widely at this. “Why, 
Aunt Isobel,” she burst out, “Vixen 
often follows me in the fields and woods 
at home, and no one takes any notice ! 
She is such a dear—she will walk behind 
me with her nose against my shoulder 
for a mile at a time; and she only 
kicked up her heels once, and scampered 
home because some heifers startled her. 
And now and then she will nibble at 
my jacket if she thinks I have sugar in 
my pocket; but she is as obedient as 
Mike.” 

“ But, my dear, Burnham is so near 
London—and if people met you-” 

“ Well, we did meet Miss Dale, you 
see, and once quite a grand carriage 
passed us, with coachman and footman, 
and a fair-haired lady in furs leant out 
of the window and watched us—I think 


she was smiling. But what did it matter ? 
—as though Vixen and I cared! ” 

“Mother! ” exclaimed Virginia, with 
something tragic in her voice ; “ that 
must have been Lady Sarah; she is 
expected home to-day.” 

“Was it Lady Sarah?” asked Miss 
Muffet with eager curiosity. “ Why, she 
looked quite young, and so pretty. I 
think you must be making a mistake, 
Virginia ; she did not look old enough 
to be Mr. Gordon’s mother.” 

“ She is very well preserved,” returned 
Virginia coldly, “ and she has a natur¬ 
ally good complexion ; but if you had 
been closer to her you would not have 
thought her so young. I know people 
consider her pretty, but I do not like her 
face.” 

“ But then you are difficult to please,” 
returned Miss Muffet with her usual 
contradiction. “ I daresay that I should 
admire Lady Sarah very much.” And 
she ran out of the room singing at the 
top of her voice— 

“ ‘ But I can’t marry you, my pretty 
maid.’ 

‘Nobody axed you, Sir,’ she said.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Virginia in a 
tone of despair, as the shrill young voice 
died away in the distance, “what shall 
we do ? Lady Sarah will tell everybody, 
and Effie will be made the laughing¬ 
stock of the place ! ” 

“ Nonsense, Virgie ! Lady Sarah will 
do nothing of the kind; she will 
simply think it a child’s pretty whim. 
You must not take Effie quite so 
seriously; these little escapades mean 
nothing but a girl’s freak.” 

“ But you will put a stop to it ”— 
breathlessly. 

“ I shall tell Drake that Vixen is not 
to be taken out of her stall unless Mass 
Beresford wishes to ride ; but I shall say 
nothing to Effie; she would only turn 
perverse in a moment. She will learn 
more by example than precept. You 
are too busy yourself, Virgie, to notice 
how intently she watches you and Mal¬ 
colm when you are at work together; 
and she listens to your conversation, 
though she pretends to be playing with 
Mike. Effie takes in more than you 
think.” 

“Yes, I daresay,” sighed Virginia, 
who seemed somewhat depressed that 
afternoon. “ If only she were not so 
dreadfully ignorant, and that one could 
talk to her ! Malcolm did look so sur¬ 
prised yesterday when she asked him 
who Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was— 
was he one of the popes or martyrs ?— 
she forgot which. He said afterwards 
he thought everyone knew that he was a 
Roman Emperor. I think Effie heard 
him, for she flushed up and looked 
uncomfortable. Of course Malcolm had 
no idea that she was in the room.” 

“ Nevermind—the little lesson will do 
her good. Shame is salutary sometimes. 
I suppose we shall not see Malcolm to¬ 
morrow ; Lady Sarah has generally so 
many commissions for, him the day after 
her return.” 

“No, I believe not”—rather discon¬ 
solately. “Poor Malcolm! I cannot 
help thinking of him to-night”—with 
another heavy sigh. 




VARIETIES. 


“ I am afraid we must leave Malcolm 
to bear his own burdens sometimes,’’ 
replied her mother quietly; and some¬ 
how Virginia felt reproved. And then 
Mrs. Foster went on thoughtfully, “ One 
needs trust for one’s friends as well as for 
oneself, but I suppose ‘ casting all our 
cares ’ means that we are willing to 
leave them, as well as ourselves, in our 
Father’s hands. Do you not agree with 
me, Virgie ? ” 

“Yes, mother; but it is difficult to 
act up to one’s belief, and Malcolm’s 
lot is so exceptionally hard.” 

“ He has not an easy life, certainly, 
with such a mother and brother, and 
Malcolm knows that he has my entire 
sympathy in all his troubles. But, dar¬ 
ling, I must say this—you must not let 
your zealous partizanship and friendship 
for your old playfellow carry you to 
extremes. We must take care in our 
dealings with our friends not to thwart 
Providence.” 

“ My dear mother, what can you 
mean ? ” 

“ That we cannot order the circum¬ 
stances of our friends’ lives any more 
than we can choose our own environ¬ 
ments ; and the very circumstances 
which we are lamenting may be the 
Divine method of education for Mal¬ 
colm’s future life.” 

“But he is too gentle to need such 
severe lessons.” 

“Yes, in our opinion, Virgie; but 
what if purer eyes than ours see 
underneath Malcolm’s gentleness of 
disposition a certain dreaminess and 
weakness of purpose, a want of energy, 
and a hesitation and vacillation that 
may mar the harmony of his character ? 
May it not be possible that the hard 
lessons of daily life which have been 
taught him from his boyhood at the 
Manor House are just the ones needed 
to rouse him to real manhood ? ” 

“ You may be right,” whispered 
Virginia ; and the grey eyes were a little 
dim with intense feeling. “ But surely 
we may pray that the burdens of our 
friends may be lifted ? ” 

“Yes, dearest; and we may also be 
sure that such prayers will be heard; 
but we must take care not to be over¬ 
anxious on their behalf. We must be 
generous even in our prayers ; a limited 
trust is by no means generous. You 
and I are both sorry for Malcolm. We 
know his home is utterly uncongenial to 
him ; but remember, he is no child, and 
the remedy is always in a man’s hands.” 


A Bold Stroke. 

“ I am going to ask you to be my wife,” he 
said, “ but I don’t want you to say yes unless 
you accompany your answer with congratula¬ 
tions.” 

“ Congratulation ? ” 

“Yes, on my having won the loveliest, 
most charming, and amiable woman in the 
world.” 

She didn’t congratulate him, but she said 
yes, for all that. 


“ You mean, he could leave his home. 
But then he would have to give up all 
his expectations, and surely he has a 
right to his mother’s money ? ” 

“ He has every moral right, and only 
an unnatural mother would deny his 
claims. But it might do Malcolm no 
harm even if Lady Sarah were to leave 
all her property to her elder son, or to a 
hospital; with his talents he could 
always maintain himself.” 

“ But he has not been brought up to 
work.” 

“All the same, there has been no 
grudging over his education, and he 
has taken his degree. Even if he could 
not practise at the Bar, he could obtain 
a tutorship or secretaryship at any 
moment. You remember your Uncle 
Norbert told him so.” 

“Yes; but Malcolm would so much 
rather devote himself to literature.” 

“ Oh, but that is a mistake for a 
beginner! Unless Lady Sarah gave 
him a handsome allowance he would 
only starve. If he would listen to 
reason, the best plan would be for him 
to enter at the Bar at once, and then he 
would be able to write odes as well as 
read law. It would be kinder on your 
part, Virgie, to persuade him to do this 
instead of encouraging him to think 
himself a poet.” 

“ But he really does write beautiful 
poetry, mother. And what is the use of 
my persuading him to do anything, 
when Lady Sarah has a fresh whim 
every day ? Last summer she wanted 
him to be an attache to some foreign 
embassy, and she got into one of her 
worst rages because Malcolm said he 
had no leaning to politics. Then she 
wished him to enter the Civil Service, 
and talked about his passing an exam¬ 
ination. At one time she certainly liked 
the idea of his entering at the Bar. I 
am afraid it is Malcolm who objects to 
that plan. He says legal details are so 
dry that he fears he never should have 
patience to master them. He told me 
yesterday that if his mother would only 
allow him two hundred a year he would 
take rooms in town and devote himself 
to literature.” 

“ Knowing all the time that Lady 
Sarah would never allow him two hun¬ 
dred pence for such a purpose,” returned 
Mrs. Foster. “ She is a very clever, 
shrewd woman in her way, and she knows 
that literature is a hard task-master 
to beginners.” 

“ Still, it is not fair to keep him idling 


VARIETIE S. 


What is an Island. 

A school-teacher asked an Irish girl to 
describe an island. 

“ Sure, ma’am,” she answered, “ it’s a 
place you can’t lave without a boat.” 

The Little Glutton. —“I quite agree 
with Lord Byron,” says a shrewd observer of 
character, “ when he said he would not marry 
a pretty girl because she had asked for two 
helps of lobster salad.” 
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away his time at the Manor House 
while she makes up and unmakes her 
mind a dozen times a day. If it were 
not for coming here he would hardly 
know what to do with himself. He says 
he is too unsettled to work, and that if 
he begins, his brother is sure to interrupt 
him. He does so regret his quiet rooms 
at Merton, where everything seemed to 
help him ; but the Manor House is 
always crowded with guests and 
hangers-on of every description.” 

“It is certainly a racketty house 
when Lady Sarah or Mr. Gordon is in 
it. The best plan would be for Malcolm 
to travel and see a little of the world, 
and then he would find out his vocation. 
At one time I thought he wanted to 
take Orders ? ” 

“ No—not really ; ” but Virginia hesi¬ 
tated. “He did talk about "it at one 
time, and then he made up his mind 
that it would be wrong to do so ; that 
no one should take Orders unless he is 
ready to give his whole heart to the 
work.” 

“ I am rather sorry to hear this. 
Malcolm seems to me very deeply in 
earnest, and far more religious than 
other young men of his age.” 

“Yes, mother; but that makes him 
all the harder to himself. He is so 
conscientious. He says it would be too 
terrible for a clergyman to be half¬ 
hearted about his work, and that his 
strongest leaning is to literature ; that 
he would rather have a garret and a 
crust of bread, with plenty of leisure and 
quiet, than lead the unsettled life he 
has been living these last few months, 
not knowing how to shape his future.” 

“ I think Malcolm had better study 
Chat.erton’s life before he talks such 
nonsense,” returned Mrs. Foster, with a 
touch of impatience in her voice. “A 
page or two out of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
experiences, or from some of the writers 
in Grub Street, would be beneficial. 
Virgie, I am afraid you encourage the 
silly boy in his vagaries. You had 
better send Malcolm to me for a lec¬ 
ture.” And then, smiling kindly into 
Virginia’s troubled face, she asked if 
she were ready to help her with the 
cutting-out; for it was a rule at The 
Flawthorns to devote one evening in 
the week during the winter to making- 
garments for a certain East-End parish, 
in which Mrs. Foster and her daughter 
took a great deal of interest. 

(To be continued.) 


What He Died of. 

“ I don’t know what to make of my hus¬ 
band,” said a young wife tearfully ; “ he begs 
me not to cook anything, but allow our trained 
cook to prepare the meals.” 

“My husband was different,” said a lady in 
deep mourning. “ He always used to insist 
that the food should be prepared by my own 
hands.” 

“ And your husband—where is he now ? ” 

“ He is dead—of indigestion.” 
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WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA.* 

By SARAH TYTLER. 


PART III. 

DUCHESS AND ELECTRESS. 

uke Ernest, in his 
new regard for his 
wife, hastened to 
send a State coach 
in which she might 
journey to Hanover. 
But she seems to 
have been still more 
impressed by the 
fact of her brother 
the Elector’s escort 
as far as Weinheim. 
She records the cir¬ 
cumstance that she 
shed some tears in parting from him—tears 
which were lessened by the hope of seeing him 
again, and of being honoured with his letters. 
The circumstantial mention of the tears leads 
to the conclusion that they were a comparatively 
rare indulgence with the warm-hearted but 
sensible Sophia. Here was no whimpering, 
childish girl, no half-weak, lialf-cunning 
woman, unable to restrain her feelings, and 
prepared to give way to emotion on the slight¬ 
est provocation, as a natural and even grace¬ 
ful resource—her ever present defence when 
she was found in fault, whether the fault were 
trifling or heinous. 

The progress to Hanover, like the earlier 
journey from the Hague to Heidelberg, was 
through a succession of friendly States, the 
rulers of which were not seldom family con¬ 
nections, either of the Princess or of her 
husband; she was treated with even more 
honour and ceremony than before, for was she 
not a wedded wife and a Duchess, instead of a 
maiden Princess ? Sophia had in the middle of 
her sagacity and frankness, like her niece, 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Orleans, perhaps as an 
element of her -wisdom and straight-forward¬ 
ness, a true German’s strong sense of the pro¬ 
priety of etiquette. She would say and do 
unconventional things ; she could even laugh at 
Court forms; but she was never inclined to abate 
one jot of the homage due to her as a Princess. 
At Darmstadt the fireworks which were set 
off to celebrate the occasion were the work of 
the young Landgrave. In the Landgravine’s 
room the visitor saw what was an unaccus¬ 
tomed proof of luxury and refinement—a side¬ 
board laid out with glass and china. This 
lady danced in a ballet with her children in the 
course of the evening, in order to entertain her 
guest. Possibly Sophia showed that she re¬ 
garded this as unbending too far, for she adds 
she was bidden not to be surprised, since 
the Landgravine’s mother had been accus¬ 
tomed to practise the same condescension. 

Near the town of Hanover the young Duchess 
was met in state by the four ducal brothers— 
Christian, George William, John Frederic, 
and Ernest Augustus. No arribre fiensee 
which had to do with her brief betrothal to 
the roving bachelor, Duke George, was 
suffered to mar the harmony of the party when 
all the four entered Duchess Ernest’s carriage. 
She is particular in telling that she entered 
the town to the sound of cannon, and that 
when she alighted she was received by four 
Duchesses of royal rank ; the first being her 
mother-in-law, the Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover. Her husband, Duke Ernest, led 


* Memoirs of the Electress Sophia, translated by 
H. Forrester; Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Duchess qf Orleans ; Thackeray’s Four Georges; 
Cox’s Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough; 
Toland’s Accounts of the Courts of Prussia and 
Hanover in 1702 ; Memoirs of the House of Han¬ 
over ; Dr. Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover. 


her to the handsome room which had been 
specially prepared for her, while the rest of 
the fine company followed the bride and 
bridegroom. On the third day the newcomer 
took her place as the mistress of the establish¬ 
ment, and surely no royal bride ever did the 
honours with greater dignity and tact than did 
the pretty high-spirited little woman who was 
to be at the head of a Court. It was not a 
mock Court like that of her mother, the Queen 
of Bohemia ; not even a Court in the future like 
that great Court of England, which was even¬ 
tually dangled before Sophia’s longing eyes. 
It was a solid, not unprosperous Court of the 
present. It was somewhat dull and heavy, 
perhaps, for if its Ritter-saal was all its own, 
its terrace and gardens, pinnacled pavilions and 
gorgeous theatre and opera house, were 
second-hand importations to the sandy plains 
of the north of the chefs d'ceuvre of French 
art and magnificence which studded the 
green-wooded belt round Paris. Such imita¬ 
tions are apt to lose much of the spirit and 
grace of the originals, but to those who know 
no better, the borrowed lacquer and tinsel are 
quite satisfactory. Certainly Ernest Augustus 
spent in the course of his reign large sums of 
money on extravagant display and lavish 
excess. He raised the necessary funds partly 
by equipping and selling the services of regi¬ 
ments of his subjects, trained to be foreign 
mercenaries, and destined to water the battle¬ 
fields of Europe with their blood. But his 
practice was the way of the continental world 
then, and was regarded as perfectly legitimate. 

Sophia enjoyed heartily her first experience 
of comparative independence, state, and 
bounty. But it is evident her chief gratifica¬ 
tion was derived from the hold she had ac¬ 
quired over her husband’s esteem and affection. 
She owns she was proud even of his jealousy 
of his elder brother, Duke George, whose 
privilege it was to “hand” the little lady 
every clay to her noontide dinner. She valued 
the jealousy, inconvenient as it was, in the 
light in which a less wise woman might have 
been tempted to regard it. It was a testimony 
to Duke Ernest’s recently kindled passion for 
her. She was guiltless of unworthy coquetry ; 
she was careful to give no ground for the 
jealousy; so much so, that she would hardly 
let her eyes rest on Duke George when he was 
acting for months and years on end the part 
of her appointed cavalier. It was not her 
fault that he had the inconceivable impertinence 
to express to her his regret that he had re¬ 
linquished her to his brother, and occasionally 
to pester her with his unwelcome attentions. 

Without a crumb of food to nourish it, her 
husband’s unreasonable doubt of her regard 
died a natural death. While it had pleased 
her in one sense, in another it had drawn from 
her some of her seldom-shed tears. With the 
jealousy, as might have been expected in the 
shallow, showy man, died all the romance and 
fervour of his earlier love. There was nothing 
left for her save the abiding friendship, which 
was richly earned, and could not well be with¬ 
drawn. 

Sophia makes no statement to this effect, 
utters no complaint of her husband, has 
scarcely a word to say of him which is not full 
of praise of his princely qualities, and of her 
affection for him. There can be no doubt 
that she was sincerely, even fondly, attached 
to her Duke, little as he deserved it in some 
lights; while he gave her all that such a man 
had to give in the respect and confidence, to 
which even he could see she was amply en¬ 
titled. He did not bestow on her an un¬ 
divided heart, an unwavering constancy. He 


did not make her glad by his preference for 
her and her society before that of other as¬ 
sociates, even if they had been creditable 
instead of discreditable. He had no single- 
hearted, manly devotion in return for her 
tenderness. In fact, he was light-minded and 
faithless, steeped to the lips in the coarse vices 
of the time in the middle of his lazy good¬ 
nature and unthinking generosity. Sophia 
had known him to be what he was from the 
beginning, and yet she could learn to love 
him ; and could love him really and truly to 
the end. This was not merely for the sake of 
appearances, or in the light of self-interest— 
motives which have been liberally attributed 
to her; while she has received many a taunt 
for her apparent lack of feeling where Ernest 
Augustus’s conspicuous failings were con¬ 
cerned. Neither was it because love is blind¬ 
ing—she was not the woman to be so blinded ; 
it was rather because her standard of men and 
princes was low. I have already written that 
the Electress Sophia, with all her abilities and 
virtues, was not more delicate-minded and 
higher-souled in reference to the morality of 
her time than were the mass of her contem¬ 
poraries. This is evident from her Memoirs 
and letters. Hers was not one of those noblest 
natures which are laws to themselves in accord¬ 
ance with the Divine law and testimony, 
which stand out like beacons, dispensing 
purest rays of heavenly light to generations 
otherwise corrupt and benighted; still she and 
the women that most resembled her—Sophia’s 
beloved niece the Duchess of Orleans; her 
granddaughter by marriage, Caroline of Ans- 
pach; even the great Maria Theresa—had much 
in them and in their relations to their husbands 
and children which can be cordially com¬ 
mended. The virtue of the wives was beyond 
question. They were loyal, forbearing, even 
affectionate to husbands who were far from 
deserving such allegiance. As mothers these 
Princesses were for the most part excellent. 
They played the parts which fell to their share 
according to their lights, honourably and for 
the general good of the community. Each 
country and Court with which the women had 
to do was more or less the better for them. 

It is a little difficult to understand how they 
did it, and the only rational explanation which 
can be found is, that hard experience had im¬ 
parted to them early no very exalted opinion 
of men and the marriage state. Duchess 
Sophia relates that Duke Christian was “ given 
to drinking; ” and adds, “ it was well-nigh his 
only fault” quite as if it was as minor an 
evil as it was a common offence at the German 
Courts. 

The Princesses in question accepted men 
and the married condition as they found them, 
without any great effort or hope to improve 
them. The wives, in their high estate, were 
content and thankful for the respect whicli did 
not fail them, and for the portion of considera¬ 
tion and kindness which fell to their lot. They 
never dreamt of themselves as injured victims; 
they simply saw themselves as undergoing 
the ordinary fate of women and Princesses. 
They succeeded in being indulgent, even 
tender, to the foibles of the husbands who 
tried them most severely. Madame d’Orleans 
was possibly the hardest beset as she was 
the most plain-spoken of the group, since she 
was married to a man who, in addition to all 
the attributes of a vicious fool, was a fantastic 
mountebank. He appropriated and wore with 
exultation his first wife’s jewels without re¬ 
gard to the two daughters whom she left 
behind her. He not only rouged himself, he 
rouged, against her will, the cheeks of his 
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second, wife, so honest in her homeliness. Yet 
even Madame, while candidly summing up her 
husband’s little peculiarities, not only bore 
with them patiently, she cared for him in spite 
of them, and of his peevish protest that she 
bored him with her wifely duty and affection. 

Duke Ernest’s fleeting passion for his wife, 
and his vexation that she should ever have 
been betrothed to Duke George William, did 
not wean him from his close alliance with his 
elder brother, and his undesirable resorts to 
Italy m "Duke George’s company. When 
the two proposed to set out as usual very 
shortly after Duke Ernest’s marriage, Sophia 
intrepidly consented to accompany them. 
But as the long journey was to be made—it 
might be not unadvisedly on the gentlemen’s 
part—in an open carriage in the depth of winter, 
she had to relinquish the attempt at the end of 
the first stage. She confesses she cried again 
from loneliness and want of congenial company 
after she returned alone to the capital, while 
the two Dukes proceeded without her. 

During all the years which had passed since 
Sophia had quitted the Hague, she had kept 
with her, as a proof of the strength of her 
friendship, the young English girl named 
Carey, and her married and now widowed 
sister. But after the Duchess’s marriage, she 
says, naively enough, that, as her heart was 
“ given up to the Duke,” she cared only for 
what he liked ; she therefore allowed the widow 
to return to the Hague, and “ consented” to 
the marriage to Baron de Bonstett of Mistress 
Carey, who was no longer young, and feared 
the name of an old maid. 

On her husband’s next visit to Italy with his 
brothers, Duchess Sophia went to her mother 
at the Hague and passed a pleasant time there. 
The Queen welcomed the daughter who had 
done well for herself, who brought with her 
the Queen’s granddaughter—the only grand¬ 
child she had seen—Charlotte Elizabeth, of 
the Rhenish lands, already in her young aunt 
the Duchess’s care. It must have been during 
this sojourn at the Hague that the incident 
took place which Madame d’Orleans after¬ 
wards described in the bright fashion not far 
removed from her aunt’s style. 

The Queen and the little Princess Palatine 
went, unaccompanied by the Duchess, for some 
unexplained reason, to pay a visit of ceremony 
to the reigning Princess of Orange—the same 
Princess William of Orange who had come as 
a bride of ten years, accompanied by her 
mother, Henrietta Maria, from England, when 
the child-wife and the young Princess Sophia, 
her cousin, were playfellows. 

“Before starting,” writes Madamed’Orleans, 
“ my aunt said to me, * Lisette, do not behave 
in your usual flighty manner. Follow the 
Queen step by step, so as not to cause her to 
wait for you.’ 

“I answered, ‘ Oh, my honoured aunt will 
hear how well I have comported myself.’ 

“ When we arrived at the Princess Royal’s ” 
(Princess Royal of England, Princess of 
Orange of Holland), “ I found her son ” (after¬ 
wards William III. of England, by a second 
Orange marriage with a second Mary Stewart), 
“ with whom I had often played. After gazing 
at his mother for a long time—for I did not know 
her in the least—I turned round to the Prince 
of Orange, and said, * Tell me, I pray you, the 
name of that woman with so strange a nose.’ 

“ He burst out laughing, and replied, £ It is 
the Princess Royal, my mother.’ 

“I was astonished, and remained stupefied. 
To console me, Frau von Heyde took myself 
and the Prince of Orange into the Princess 
Royal’s bedchamber, where we played at 
many games. I had asked to be informed 
when the Queen ’ ’ (her grandmother) ‘ ‘ was about 
to leave. We were rolling together on a Tur¬ 
key carpet when I was called. I jumped up 
and ran into the hall, but the Queen was already 
in the ante-chamber; so, having always been 


a bold child, I pulled the Princess Royal ” (her 
father’s cousin) “by the gown, made her a pretty 
curtsey, and followed the Queen step by step 
to the coach. Everyone was laughing—I 
knew not why. When we arrived at home 
the Queen went straight to my aunt and sat 
down on her bed ; then, bursting out laughing, 
she exclaimed, ‘ Lisette has made a fine visit,’ 
and told her what had passed. Our dear 
Electress laughed even more heartily than the 
Queen, and said, ‘ Well done, Lisette ! You 
have revenged us on the haughty Princess ’ 
—a speech which implies that Charles I.’s 
tragic end had not broken the spirit of his 
daughter.” We too laugh across the centuries 
as her own narrative brings before us Venfant 
terrible making rude remarks on a Princess 
Royal’s nose to the Princess Royal’s son, and 
walking too late, in her mincing, prim, child’s 
fashion, “step by step” after the Queen her 
grandmother. 

In the month of June, 1660, Duchess Sophia’s 
first child was bom. To the great joy of all 
it was a son, who was named George Louis 
after two of his uncles. 

In the next visit of the ducal brothers to 
Italy the Duchess spent the time with her 
brother at Heidelberg. When her husband 
and brother-in-law came to fetch her home, 
she sailed with them down the Rhine to 
Rotterdam. There she found her mother on 
the point of embarking for her native country. 
Elizabeth Stewart found her last refuge in 
England during the reign of her nephew 
Charles II. But the poor Queen of Hearts 
was not destined to be long a pensioner on the 
bounty of her royal kinsman. She ended her 
storm-tossed life a year afterwards. 

Sophia’s second son was born, and then 
a change took place in Duke Ernest’s fortunes. 
On the death of the Bishop of Osnabruck—a 
prince-bishop and a lay ruler—the lay bishopric 
which belonged to the House of Hanover fell 
to Duke Ernest, and he and his wife went to 
stay in Osnabruck, the castle of Ibourg being 
their residence. 

“ The bonds of holy matrimony had not 
changed the Duke’s gay nature.” Sophia writes 
calmly of her husband’s love of dissipation 
and enamourment with Italy. But he at last 
made up his mind to take her there, or, rather, 
to let her follow him, after he had left her to 
winter again at Heidelberg. She had a great 
train, though she travelled incognito; even a 
band of musicians was not wanting. Her ladies 
(with whose Northern fairness and beauty the 
Duke designed to dazzle the Southerns) and 
women “occupied four carriages, the gentle¬ 
men rode, and the servants went in carts.” 
With this cumbrous cavalcade she passed 
through Southern Germany and the Tyrol, and 
crossed the Alps—no light undertaking in 
those days. The overturning of a carriage was 
so common an occurrence that the Duchess was 
carried in a litter, and two of her ladies either 
walked or rode on horseback the whole way. 

At last the wandering Duke met the party, 
and escorted them by Verona and Vicenza to 
his beloved Venice. The Duchess, who in 
1665 was in her thirty-fifth year, full of life 
and spirit, gives an animated account of what 
struck her in the novelty of the surroundings. 
She admired the gardens and corsos; she 
praised the wit of the Italian ladies and the 
gallantly of their cavaliers ; she tried to ac¬ 
commodate her reasonable soul to the gaudy 
show and giddy whirl, approaching riot, of 
frivolous amusement in which the Duke 
delighted; she danced in the open air with 
him and her ladies; she went with her com¬ 
panions, “ dressed out like actresses in gold 
and silver brocade and quantities of feathers,” 
to witness mock tilting on the Lido. But 
nature would have its way ; she found Venice 
“ extremely melancholy.” She herself grew 
sad in an atmosphere of folly, while her health 
suffered. “ It may be imagined,” she writes, 


“how strange a German felt in a country 
where nothing is thought of but love, and 
where a lady would consider herself disgraced 
were she without admirers. I had always 
learned to look on coquetry as a crime, but 
according to Italian morality it was a virtue.” 

On the evening of the Duke and Duchess’s 
arrival at Milan she was persuaded to attend 
a masqued ball, and when pressed to unmask 
on account of the heat, did it philosophically, 
in spite of the unpleasantness of exposing 
herself to the splendid throng in travelling 
costume and morning cap ; for, as she explains, 
“ comfort always earned the day” with her. 

When she accounts for not feeling the long 
carriage journey to Rome tedious because a 
table was set in the carriage, at which she 
played cards all the way. with two Venetian 
noblemen, we call to mind two things—the 
general, well-nigh universal, indifference in 
her generation to natural scenery, unless it 
was improved upon (?) by art; and the fact 
that the young girl who, when she first came 
to Heidelberg, had no predilection for cards or 
hunting, had changed to some extent with the 
flight of time. In the monotony of Court life 
she had accommodated herself to what, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was, 
with few exceptions, the established rule of 
card-playing in all circles, royal, social, and 
domestic. 

At Piacenza, where the travellers were en¬ 
tertained by a deputy from the Duke of Parma, 
much merriment was occasioned by the fact 
that, while they were splendidly lodged, they 
were half starved. Duchess Sophia remem¬ 
bered after an interval of years the supper 
served to the hungry guests who had waited 
long for the scanty meal—“ a very small salad 
dressed with currants, six fresh eggs, at which 
everybody snatched, and an eel pie.” 

At Parma the Duchess-Dowager, who had 
in former days coveted Sophia for a daughter- 
in-law, desired to make her acquaintance, and 
paid her many attentions. 

At Rome the party were lodged in a palace 
by the Duke of Tuscany, where Sophia passed 
but a dull time, since she remained incognito , 
and ostensibly received no visitors; her husband 
in the meanwhile spent his evenings playing 
basset with Madame Colonna, a niece of Car¬ 
dinal Mazarin’s. Curiosity led the Duchess to 
make use of the privilege of her rank in order 
to pay an impromptu visit to the once famous 
beauty, and join in a game of the perpetual 
basset, Madame Colonna was discovered 
lying on a bed dressed in a blue and silver 
silk dressing-gown tied with flame-coloured 
riband; on her head a point-lace cap, which 
was drawn over the forehead without touching 
the ears. The Duchess failed to recognise the 
personal attractions which had once witched 
the French Court. The daughter of kings 
avoided giving the Cardinal’s niece the hand 
which she thought fit to claim at future meet¬ 
ings. Even on Sophia’s palace staircase she 
could not resist taking precedence of her en¬ 
croaching visitor. Madame Colonna had a 
scheme for the perversion of the staunch little 
Protestant Princess. If it had been effectual, 
it would have changed the destinies of the 
House of Hanover, of England, and of Europe. 

The Pope, Alexander VII., would have re¬ 
ceived Sophia incognito ; but she declined the 
concession because of what she considered had 
been a slight to the pretensions of her brother- 
in-law, Duke John Frederic, in spite of his 
having professed Roman Catholicism. To her 
regret she missed seeing the clever, eccentric 
Christina of Sweden, who was then hi Rome. 

Duchess Sophia’s great pleasures were 
walking in the exquisite gardens, and paying 
daily visits to the fine statues and pictures 
which served to recall the art-loving Princess 
Luise, Abbess of Maubisson, whose work at 
the Hague had been the admiration of her 
little sister. 
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The Duchess was deeply impressed by St. 
Peter’s, and there she saw the Pope without 
being seen by him, and was not edified by his 
behaviour. 

At the church of Maria della Vittoria she 
came across a curious memento which had 
not an agreeable significance for her. It was 
the crown and sceptre of the Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand, sent by him as an offering to a little 
picture of the Virgin, which had, as he be- 
ieved, enabled him to defeat Sophia’s father, 
the so-called King of Bohemia, in the battle 
of Prague. When the monk who exhibited the 
trophies suggested that so great a Princess 
ought to add to them, she replied dryly, with 
her ready wit, “Yes; if the Virgin had been 
on the other side.” 

Duchess Sophia was home-sick, and longing 
to be with her two little sons. She was 
thankful when her husband gave the word for 
their return, though, as was his wont, he did 
not travel with her, but allowed her to start in 
advance. The roads were so bad in Tuscany 
that the carnage containing the Duchess’s 
maids of honour was upset nine times in one 
day, while her waiting-women’s mules broke 
down, and they had to mount on post-horses 
and ride en croupe with two gentlemen of the 
suite, while a posfiiiion sounded his horn 
before them. 

Florence charmed Duchess Sophia. She 
“ greatly admired ” the Pitti Palace, its gar¬ 
dens and pictures At a convent in Bologna 
her strong sense of humour was tickled by the 
spectacle of “ the great beards of the old nuns, 
which made them look like the husbands of 
the young ones.” 

The travellers were in Venice again for the 
Carnival, the freedom of which was to the 
Duchess’s mind, though the cold caused her 
to walk about “ like a noble Venetian,” 
wrapped in a furred robe. In the middle of 


the merry-making she showed that in spite of 
her respect for etiquette, the love of frolic 
could get the better of her. She agreed joy¬ 
fully to travel post with the Duke to Milan, 
while her ladies either preceded or followed 
her. She was dressed for the expedition in “ a 
long tight cloak^and wig,” and occupied a 
vetturmo , while Duke Ernest, an Italian 
count, and a valet rode by her carriage. She 
was thankful, however, when her identity 
escaped recognition, and she was not seen in 
her disguise by the nobility, who had prepared 
a public reception for the couple. The ladies 
of the town came in state to see her, and she 
received them, as she recounts comically, 
“ with a fainting lit.” They were greatly dis¬ 
tressed, undressed her, and put her to bed, 
loading her with caressing epithets. Yet they 
kept her dancing day and night for a fortnight! 

The Duke and Duchess went back to Ger¬ 
many by Switzerland and the St. Gothard 
Pass. It is one of the signs of the change 
which has passed over the public taste to find 
a woman at once so bright and thoughtful as 
the Duchess Sophia having little to say of the 
land of the mountain and the flood beyond 
dwelling on the “ frightful precipices ” and the 
“ nasty sledges ” drawn by bullocks. At Basle 
Sophia’s native Rhine was reached, and she 
and her husband sailed down the river to the 
Palatinate. At Gemersheim, of which Mis¬ 
tress Carey’s husband, Baron de Bonstett, 
was high bailiff, the old friends had the joy of 
meeting again. 

But bad news awaited the Duke and 
Duchess farther on. Their brother, Duke 
Christian of Zell (whose only fault was that 
of being given to drink), had died during their 
absence. Duke George William, who ought by 
his father’s will to have been Duke Christian’s 
successor in Zell, though summoned to his 
dying brother, had not troubled himself to 


obey the summons, while the Roman Catholic 
brother, John Frederic, had made hay while 
the sun shone by taking possession of the 
territory. After some difficulty he was in¬ 
duced to make a compromise, and resign Zell 
to Duke George. This Duke had long enter¬ 
tained a great admiration for a French lady 
named Eleanore d’Olbrense, who was in the 
suite of the Princess of Tarrente. He now 
overcame his objection to matrimony so far as 
to marry Eleanore d’Olbrense morganatically— 
a contract by which she became his wife but 
not his Duchess. His family gave their con¬ 
sent to the contract, which was signed both by 
Duke Ernest and Duchess Sophia, with the 
express understanding that it did not invalidate 
Duke George’s earlier pledge to constitute his 
brother Duke Ernest, with his children, his 
legal heirs. 

To please her husband and brother-in-law, 
the Duchess had treated Mademoiselle d’Ol¬ 
brense with consideration and attention, but 
she neither liked nor trusted her. Sophia had 
been told that Mademoiselle was gay and 
giddy, indulging in playfully beating and 
pinching her friends as part of her charming 
artillery. On the contrary, the Duchess found 
the lady grave and dignified. The readiness 
with which she makes this admission, and re¬ 
cords the first favourable impression made on 
her, goes far to contradict a common impression 
that mere pique at encountering and being 
compelled to acknowledge her successor in 
Duke George’s light affections had much to do 
with the future relations which existed between 
Sophia and the Zell family. 

The agreeable impression was only tem¬ 
porary ; the Duchess had soon good reason to 
suspect Mademoiselle d’Olbrense—or Madame 
de Harburg by the title which her husband gave 
her—of scheming, craft, and dissimulation. 

( 7 b be continued.) 


“ SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE LAMP.” 


here is some¬ 
thing radically 
wrong some¬ 
where this 
evening! I am 
not my own 
usual jolly self. 
Even the 
haunting pres¬ 
ence of my fail- 
readers, w h o 
in spirit seem 
ever to sur- 
r o u n d m y 
study chair as 
I seat myself 
to write my 
monthly 
health- 
sermon, do not appear to cheer me to-night. 

Something wrong S Something radically 
wrong ! Let me think. What did I have for 

din-? Oh, perish the unromantic thought! 

It is nothing I have eaten that causes this 
feeling of a depression almost amounting to 
gloom. No; the raison d'etre must be sought 
for elsewhere. In my surroundings ? Per¬ 
haps. Let me see, now. Many of The Girl’s 
Own Paper girls are aware that throughout 
all the weary winter I work in a wigwam. A 
pretty wee wigwam it is, I do assure you, 
with trees around it and hanging over it— 
apple-trees and pear-trees; spruce-trees, in 
which the mavis builds in spring; arbor-vitces 
(if I may dare to make such a plural with¬ 
out displeasing my Girton readers)— arbores- 
vitce , then—haunted by golden-headed wrens ; 
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dark, waving Scottish pines, and weird-like 
poplars. Yes, indeed, a pretty wigwam ; and 
October though it be, there is still a rose or 
two left to nod to me through the window. 
And mind you this—one’s surroundings do 
unmistakably influence one’s mind and health. 
But it is not long since I returned from a 
long summer ramble of many hundreds of 
miles, in my caravan, through the sweet soft 
beauties of rural England; and this is the 
first time for long months I have entered my 
wigwam to work. The place has not been 
shut up, however, and it was my gardener- 
lad’s ciuty to see to it occasionally. Well, 
gardener-lads are but human. Tommy may 
have looked in here occasionally—indeed, I 
have evidence that he did, for I found a 
Dutch hoe behind a corner curtain, and dirty 
finger-marks on the pages of many an illus¬ 
trated and lordly tome ; but Tommy must 
have contented himself with a look, and prob¬ 
ably gone quietly to sleep in my editorial 
chair. For, list! O list!—my books are all 
awry; they represent a literary medley, a 
learned muddle, chaos, confusion. I might 
look for any book in vain in the place in 
which I put it. I am certainly not so precise 
and prigmatic as the old maid who kept one 
bookcase for gentlemen authors, and the other 
—always locked—for authoresses. But as I 
gaze at my bookshelves I cannot help asking 
myself such questions as the following 
What on earth is Mrs. Warren doing side 
by side with old Professor Taylor ? Can she 
possibly be studying medical jurisprudence ? 
or is she telling the worthy doctor “ How she 
managed her house on ■£200 a-year ? ” Why 


is Charles Lamb on such friendly terms with 
Lady Brassey ? Both, alas! are dead and 
gone; but Lamb must be quite an elderly 
ghost by this time. And here is Mortimer 
Collins, the poet, hobnobbing with Samuel 
Baildon, and talking Tea; Miss Braddon 
waxing eloquent on Ants, and their Ways, 
with my friend the Rev. W. F. White ; 
while F. W. Robinson, the bright and genial 
novelist, is exchanging ideas on eczema with 
Professor Wilson; and the erudite Darwin is 
gravely listening to a fairy-tale told by Hans 
Anderson himself. Oh, Tommy ! Tommy ! 
it is you, and you alone, I believe, that I have 
to thank for these and all other mesalliances 
that have taken place in my absence. But it 
must not be supposed that Tommy, my 
gardener-lad, is altogether devoid of soul. 
True enough, he has permitted the dust to 
collect on brackets and shelves, and spots of 
red rust to disfigure my chaste and pretty 
stove. True, he has not interfered with the 
labours of the lordly spider, nor the perambu¬ 
lations of the sportive snail across the azure 
blue of my sofa-cushions. He has even per¬ 
mitted a cluster of gruesome toad-stools to 
flourish unscathed behind the coal-scuttle; 
but with an eye to artistic compensation for 
this, he has invited the great white convolvulus 
to enter by the open windows, or through 
chinks and crannies in the deck; and has led 
them up to, and guided them all around, the 
pictures, so that each one is prettily framed in 
heart-shaped leaves of green. 

Something wrong somewhere ! Is it with 
the weather, I wonder ? For the weather has 
a wondrous effect on one’s health and spirits. 
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I leave my wigwam to walk the garden paths. 
It is a bright and really beautiful night. The 
fierce and gusty winds that have prevailed for 
days are hushed now ; the rain that poured in 
torrents has ceased to fall, and every cloud 
has fled far away. The stars are very clear 
too, and look ever so near. Yonder, high in 
the heavens, is Venus, and not far above the 
half-moon that is shimmering through the 
elm trees and sycamores burns the red planet 
Mars, while ever and anon across the western 
horizon lightning glimmers. I can see and 
touch many of my favourite flowers in the un¬ 
certain light, and I note that the marigolds 
have not gone to sleep to-night; it will there¬ 
fore rain to-morrow. I wonder—(N.B. I am 
in a wondering mood to-night—) if any of our 
girls love the marigold as much as I do—the 
orange double one of our cottage gardens I 
mean, the sweet-faced Calendula officinalis, 
not the laced and lovely Tagetes patula of 
fair France. It is my favourite flower, or one 
of my most favoured, for I love them all. 
But do you know the beautiful love-legend 
attached to this floral gem ? Let me tell it to 
you. Once upon a time, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, there lived and flourished 
a bright and clever Toulouse lady, whose 
name was Clemence Isaure. She it was, I 
believe, who originated the Jeux Flo mux, or 
Floral Games, although this is disputed by 
some. 

“At her birth Clemence Isaure was dedi¬ 
cated to the Virgin, and the beautiful child 
was placed in a convent. By the side of this 
convent was an old castle belonging to the 
Counts of Toulouse, and here lived Raymond, 
who had seen the recluse, and who sang airs 
of love to her from morning to evening. 
Now Clemence had an innate taste for poetry, 
for music, and for flowers, and one day, while 
she was meditating near a fountain against an 
ivy-covered wall, she heard her name mingled 
with the plaintive music of a harp. Very 
softly she advanced towards the spot whence 
the music came, removed some leaves to peep 
through a hole in the wall, and her eyes and 
those of Raymond met, while she heard quite 
distinctly this last verse of a romance :— 

‘ A flower be my reward, 

For you alone inspire my song. , 

She looked at her bouquet and hesitated, then 
took from it a violet, passed it through the 
hole, and fled. 

“The next day and many following days 
Clemence, with a wild rose {Veglantine) in her 
hand, returned to the fountain to listen to the 
songs which Raymond did not fail to sing; 
but one evening she heard a lament so sad 
that it brought the tears to her eyes. Ray¬ 
mond was telling her that he was to accom¬ 
pany his father to the wars. 

“ The young troubadour perished, and on 
his heart was found a marigold, the last flower 
that Clemence had passed her friend through 
the hole.” 

* * * * 

I have returned to my wigwam. Something 
wrong 1 Ha ! I have it! It is the lamp. The 
same oil is in it now, the same impure stuff, 
that has lain there all the long summer, and 
the same clogged wick. How could any lamp 
burn brightly under such circumstances ? 
And how could I feel other than depressed in 
such a light ? But I am not sorry after all 
that the lamp is just in that condition, for it 
affords me a text for this my health-sermon. 
That lamp will be all right to-morrow, when 
furnished with purer oil and a more wholesome 
wick. 

Something wrong with the lamp ! Is there 
not oftentimes something, my gentle reader, 
wrong with the lamp of life ? Are there not 
times—months perhaps—when we, without 
being downright ill, are less able than usual 
to face our duties, our work, and the world in 


general ? when everything is a trouble to us, 
and we find no pleasure in any one thing ? 
We are weary and tired when we get up in 
the morning, we are listless all day long, and 
almost worn out ere evening-tide. If such a 
state as this lasted but for a day or two, we 
might fancy we were under the weather, as it 
is called ; but when it lasts for long weeks, we 
are compelled to confess that there may really 
be something wrong with the lamp of life. 
Now I happen to know that delicate girls in 
their teens, and out of them, often suffer from 
weakness and weariness, and it is to them 
more especially that the few hints I am going 
to give are specially addressed. 

Delicate girls often brighten up during the 
spring and summer weather, and begin to 
droop with the leaves, and it is the winter 
they most of all do dread. What shall such 
as these do to rob King Frost of a portion at 
least of his terrors ? Well, you must know 
that debility arises from a great many different 
causes. The chest is sometimes weak, without 
being to any degree diseased. A girl who is 
weak in this direction is usually rather pale 
and thin, and she is liable to suffer from cold 
hands and feet, from feeble digestion, and in a 
great many other ways that it is needless to 
name. She cannot stand the cold of a room 
very easily ; in fact, she is often more cold 
indoors than out. This latter fact is easily 
understood by the physiologist. It is the 
oxygen that one breathes which to a great 
extent keeps up the animal heat, and there is 
far more of this life-giving gas to be found out 
of doors than in. And we gather from this 
fact too the very great importance of venti¬ 
lating the living-rooms, and the bedrooms also, 
in winter. We can generally do this and heat 
them at the same time. A little fire should 
be lit in the bedroom long before bedtime, 
and the window should be raised some distance 
and supported by a board the exact size of the 
open space. You understand that to have the 
air rushing in through here would cause a 
draught; but if this space is filled up, the air 
finds entrance only between the two sashes, 
and blows directly roofwards. Anyhow, ven¬ 
tilation and warmth must go together. 

But delicateness of health, which the cold of 
winter may increase, has many other causes. 
One may be constitutionally delicate. I would 
not withhold hope from her even, for very 
often just after a girl is out of her teens the 
lamp of life begins to burn more brightly far. 
The nervous system may be wrong. One who 
is nervously weak dreads the cold considerably. 
The heart may be the erring organ. I do not 
want to frighten you; there probably is no 
disease, only a slight debility or flabbiness. 
The heart, you must be aware, is a muscular 
organ, and as such it is just as capable of 
being improved as your biceps are by active 
exercise in the open air. The liver for a time 
may be veiy inactive, and everything then 
looks very gloomy indeed, while the skin is 
apt almost to shrivel at the contact of anything 
cold. 

Well, now, the same recuperative treatment 
will suit almost every form of delicateness in 
girls. What we want really to do is to 
nourish and strengthen the muscular system 
and purify the blood. 

Medicines such as tonics, let me tell you at 
once, often do more harm than good. Cordial 
mixtures are a dangerous mistake , and for a 
delicate lady or girl to trust to the external 
warmth from fires or cosy rooms to keep away 
the rigours of a severe winter is the utmost folly. 

We may, then, with one or two exceptions, 
which I shall presently name, throw all physic 
to the dogs. Of course the dogs won’t touch 
it; they are far too wise for that. Probably 
you are reading these lines about the middle 
of winter. If so, the coldest part of the 
winter is still before you. How shall you 
protect yourself therefrom ? First, by good, 


digestible, and nutritious food. Do not make 
the mistake, however, of trying to force Nature. 
It is not the food we swallow, but that which 
we digest, that does the good. Nice tender 
meat, the redder the better, should be partaken 
of once daily; new-laid eggs, stale bread or 
toast, bacon, puddings, game, and fish — ring 
the changes on these; and do not forget that 
sugar and butter are both invaluable as a pro¬ 
tection against the rigours of winter. As sleep 
is of the utmost importance, do not have a 
heavy supper, but do not go to bed hungry. 
I never yet could see any advantage in eating 
a big supper, because if you do, not only will 
the night be restless and dreamful, or the sleep 
heavy and non-refreshing, but you will not be 
able to eat a hearty breakfast. 

Hint second : Spread your meals well over 
the working hours of the day. This is very 
important. Breakfast, therefore, as early as 
you can—certainly not after eight; dine at 1.30-; 
tea—nothing heavy—at five, and sup solidly 
at 7.30. Of course to do this you are bound 
to get up early, but if you feel drowsy after 
dinner, rest a while on the sofa if you can only 
afford the time. Alas! few of us in this 
struggling workaday world can afford such 
indulgence. 

My third hint is about clothing. You are 
apt to imagine that you should wear a lot of 
clothes in winter, but this is a great and an 
injurious mistake. Weight never did conserve 
the animal heat, but light, woollen, all-wool 
clothing can. The bed on which you sleep 
had better not be a feather one. This is really 
to some extent exhausting. The bedclothes 
must be light, and I cannot speak too highly 
of the down, or preferably eider-duck down, 
quilt. Under one of these you get all the 
warmth necessary without the tiresome weight. 
A tired or unrested feeling in the morning is 
often induced by having slept under heavy 
bedclothes. Sleep, of course, is of all-im¬ 
portance to a delicate girl, and if she is wise 
she will retire early, have her bedroom as 
cheerful as possible, with a bright bit of fire in 
it, and an easy-chair in which she can read or 
meditate before retiring. 

Hint the fourth. Very likely the touch of 
cold water causes you to shiver; well, then, 
you will not be able to enjoy the morning tub. 
This is a pity, because the reaction is so 
necessary for health, and helps to begin the 
day. Put a dash of warm water in it and try it 
then. Do not take a hot bath at any time, but 
a warm one once a week does good. 

Hint fifth. Rubbing the body with rough 
towels—without taking the bath—till it is all 
of a glow is next best from a health point of 
view. It does a wonderful deal of good some¬ 
times. 

Sixth hint. This has reference to exercise 
and sunshine. Walking is far best for delicate 
girls who want to get stamina and pure blood. 
Let it be as brisk as possible, but never to the 
verge of fatigue. Take advantage of all the 
sunshine you can get. Unfortunately, in this 
foggy old climate of ours that old fogie the 
clerk of the weather often goes to sleep for 
weeks, and forgets to turn on the sunshine. 
Do not let the weather prevent you from 
having your daily walks—two, mind you—of, 
say, six miles. Girls sometimes ask us about 
the weight of dumb-bells. They should be 
very light—from i£ lbs. to 3 lbs. The move¬ 
ments should be carefully studied and gone 
through. And it is not of the slightest use 
your taking this species of exercise one day 
and discontinuing it the next. Let it, and the 
walking also, be regular. 

Now this treatment—I am ready to go 
bound for it—is eminently suited to lighten 
the heart, to purify and thicken the blood, and 
help you to stand any amount of cold. Only 
don’t shilly-shally ; begin at once to-morrow 
morning, so shall your lamp of life burn bright 
and clear. 
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Twelve months have passed, and Laura Fane is again 
thinking of Christmas decorations. Christmas seems 
no Christmas to her without holly berries and mistle¬ 
toe ; but she has only a few bunches ot holly, and no 
mistletoe She stands alone in a large dreary-looking 
dining-room contemplating these, wondering where she 
shall put them, and looking very pretty and rather 
sad. Her heart is at Lowdown, her body in an 
aristocratic suburb ot London. She is companion to 
Mrs. Fairfax, a widow lady of ample means but limited 
affections ; so she longs for the hearty uproar of Uncle 
Fane’s Christmas Eve. She is dressed for dinner, in 
the simplest of white muslins ; for Mrs. Fairfax expects 
-- a nephew—an event that has set the quiet dull liouse- 
V - hold astir, his intended visit having been announced 
by telegram two hours ago. 

As Mrs. Fairfax is one of those ladies who talk little, 
and never of their own affairs, Laura knows nothing of her re¬ 
lations, and has felt small curiosity about them. Mrs. Albon 
had recommended her to Mrs. Fairfax ; negotiations had been 
carried on by letter on all sides: and she had entered hope¬ 
fully on her new duties, thinking only ot her employer, and 
• ** v ' nothing of her connections. Hitherto a few stiff calls have alone varied the 

monotony of her day , for Mrs. Fairfax either is, or fancies herself, an invalid, 
and all the resources of Laura’s cheerful nature have been needed to keep her contented in her 
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new life. She does not complain, for Mrs. 
Fairfax is a lady, and scrupulously polite. 
Sometimes Laura fancies that she is liked by 
Mrs. Fairfax, who once even called her “ my 
dear ” ; but as a rule she is so reserved and 
cold that the girl’s warm affections are chilled. 
She is much inclined to love Mrs. Fairfax, 
who has that calm, pale face, ladylike appear¬ 
ance, and graceful manner which attract the 
young and ardent, and set them thinking of 
past sorrows and present increasing age and 
infirmities ; but Laura fancies that she objects 
to familiarity and rejects sympathy; so she has 
the good sense to try to do her duty, and keep 
in the background. 

On the present occasion she arranges a few 
sprigs of holly on the dining-table, one or two 
on the mantelpiece, and, hesitating, places 
a very small one in her bodice. Then she 
glances over the table and the room to see 
that all is right, stirs the fire, and proceeds to 
' the drawing-room, to go through a similar 
ceremonial. She thinks she will not intrude 
■ on aunt and nephew at their first meeting, and 
t withdraws to a small breakfast-room to await 
the dinner-bell. This, generally the most 
i cheerful room in the house, is to-day the 
least so, because there is no fire. So she feels 
cold, and grows melancholy. With memories 
of last Christmas come pleasant recollections 
of that good-looking, gentlemanlike stranger, 
Mr. Dalzel, who had returned to the farm 
before he left the Park, to bid them all good¬ 
bye, and who had brought her uncle a hand¬ 
some book, “ In remembrance of Christmas 
Eve, 1888,” saying that he hoped to see them 
again some day, and begging them not to 
forget him. Forget him ! She was sure she 
could never forget him. A startling ring at the 
hall bell arouses her from her reverie. Some¬ 
body speaks cheerily to the old butler, and 
hurries into the drawing-room; then strides 
upstairs, two steps at a time; then, ere very 
long, strides down again; goes back into the 
drawing-room, and brings out Mrs. Fairfax in 
state into the hall. Laura falls humbly into 
the rear, and they enter the dining-room. 
Aunt and nephew take the top and bottom of 
the table, Laura the side; the old butler stands 
attendant. 

“Miss Fane—Mr. Dalzel,” says Mrs. Fair¬ 
fax, with a smile at Laura, who looks up with 
a quick blush at the name, to recognise her 
acquaintance of last Christmas Eve. 

She starts, but recovers herself as she 
icceives no answering sign of recognition. 
Indeed, she does not think she can be recog¬ 
nised, as Mr. Arthur Dalzel bows without 
looking at her and continues his conversation 
with his aunt. Poor Laura’s dinner is spoilt. 
She gulps down a great throatful of emotion 
with one spoonful of soup, and finds she can 
swallow no more. 

Mrs. Fairfax is in unusual spirits, and looks 
quite animated as she keeps up an incessant 
game of question and answer with her nephew. 
Laura is neither expected to join in, nor does 
she attempt it; but she remembers bitterly 
how differently Arthur was treated at Low- 
down, and wonders whether he knew of her 
companionship. She does not listen the less 
eagerly, ancj gleans much of his history 
from what he says to his aunt. He is 
delighted to spend a Christmas with her at 
last. He has been all over the Continent 
since January. \es ; he had a charming visit 
at the Albons, and was particularly pleased 


with Marion. She was a very handsome girl. 
She had plenty of conversation, was clever, 
and considered attractive. Yes ; he would 
try to pay them another visit this year; but 
he must be off again in a few weeks. He was 
in hopes of a good Government appointment; 
then he should have more time for English 
friends ; and so on. 

Not until dessert, when the butler left the 
room, was there any need of a word from 
Laura. Then Mrs. Fairfax, suddenly remem¬ 
bering her presence, said— 

“ Excuse me, my dear, I am forgetting you. 
What will you have—grapes ? ■ Pray help 
yourself. No wine ? You never will take 
wine! ” 

The “my dear” for the second time 
touched poor Laura’s heart; but she had 
recovered her self-possession, and looked at 
Arthur as he offered to cut her some grapes. 
He, however, gave no token of recognition. 
The comfortable shelter of pride offered itself, 
and she accepted it. 

As she followed Mrs. Fairfax out of the 
room, passing Arthur as he held the door 
open, she drew up her pretty head, and swept 
by like a princess. And very pretty she 
certainly was. Doubtless Arthur thought so, 
as he watched her into the drawing-room, a 
grave smile on his lips. 

Mrs. Fairfax slept after dinner, so Laura 
escaped to her room. 

“No, I will not cry,” she says, looking into 
her glass to be quite sure there is no symptom 
of tears. She sees a face flushed and beautiful, 
eyes lustrous and indignant, mouth where no 
dimples show. “ Miss Marion Albon is hand¬ 
some,” she adds, “ but she is not nice ; and 
Mr. Arthur Dalzel is no gentleman. My dear 
uncle is a much finer gentleman than he.” 

She goes downstairs again, and meets Mr. 
Arthur Dalzel in the hall, beneath the gas¬ 
light. He holds out his hand as if involun¬ 
tarily ; she keeps hers within the folds of her 
muslin skirt. He says, with a voice and 
smile peculiar to him— 

“Miss Fane, I—I—excuse me. My aunt 
does not know that I have the honour of your 
acquaintance. Perhaps you have discovered 
that she is peculiar ? ” 

“ I know that I am her companion, Mr. 
Dalzel,” says Laura magnanimously, passing 
hastily into the drawing-room, whither Arthur 
follows. 

Laura sat down at a small work-table, and 
busied herself with various wools; Arthur 
seated himself at another not far from her, and 
opened a book, on which he rested his hand. 
Mrs. Fairfax slept profoundly. 

“How is your mother, and Harry, and 
Trotty, and Mr. and Mrs. Fane, and all those 
jolly children ? ” asked Arthur in a low voice. 

“Quite well, thank you,” replied Laura 
aloud. 

“For mercy’s sake don’t wake my aunt! 

I may not have another moment. I am so 
glad to see you again, and I have never for¬ 
gotten any of you.” 

“So it appears,” said Laura, keeping her 
eyes fixed on her wools, while half a dimple 
relaxes her mouth. 

“ I have a presentation to the Bluecoat 
School for Harry or Jimmy, as may be, only I 
don’t want my name mentioned. I take no 
side in politics, and ask no favours, but Mrs. 
Albon will be the ostensible procuratrice.” 
Laura’s face flushed with joyful surprise. 
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How they had been trying for this, and now it 
had come thus unexpectedly! 

“ How kind ! Thank you ! ” she exclaimed, 
forgetting her pride and half rising from her 
seat. 

“ Hush ! Will you shake hands now ? ” he 
asked, glancing at his aunt. 

They shook hands cordially. 

“How is Mr. Hart, the curate?” asked 
Arthur. 

“ I believe he is veiy well,” said Laura 
innocently. « Do you know him ? ” 

“Well, I met him at Seaton. He seems a 
very good sort of fellow.” 

“ He is very good, and very kind,” said 
Laura emphatically. “ May I tell my mother 
about the Bluecoat School ? ” 

“ I would rather you did not. I just wanted 
you to know in case of complications, but I 
dislike thanks and that sort of thing, and my 
aunt is more particular than I am. I hope 
you will kindly excuse my not at once address¬ 
ing you as a friend. It was on her account 
and—and yours.” 

It dawned on Laura that Arthur had 
probably been the real medium of her introduc¬ 
tion to Mrs. Fairfax, and Mrs. Albon merely 
the agent. He chose to be a secret benefactor 
of her family under that lady’s cloak; and 
Laura chose to feel annoyed , she knew not 
why, for at heart she would rather be obliged 
to any stranger than to Mrs. Albon. She 
thanked him again, however, and in so doing 
the truant dimples returned to her mouth. 
Arthur smiled, and said— 

“ So glad to see them again.” 

“ Who ? ” asked Laura. 

“ Only some intimate friends of yours, and 
quondam acquaintances of mine. Plush ! my 
dear aunt has ceased to—must I say it ?—to 
snore; she will be awake directly. I shall 
stay here as long as I can ; then I am going to 
the North Pole, or some such place not much 
colder than this. I must stir the fire.” 

The waiy Arthur had the poker in the 
grate just as his aunt opened her eyes and 
said she really believed she had been dozing ; 
to which he replied, “ Only forty winks,” and 
the game of cross questions and crooked 
answers again began. 

lea came in. Laura had the pleasure of 
pouring it out, and Arthur of receiving the 
cups. He seated himself at the little round 
tea-table, aud began to talk to her as he 
would to any other young lady so situated. 
Mrs. Fairfax said that Miss Fane was a neigh¬ 
bour of the Albons, at which Arthur uplifted 
his eyebrows, and Laura looked into the sugar- 
basin. She felt that she was acting a deceit 
for the first time in her life, and did not like it; 
she wondered whether this was what was 
meant by diplomacy. If so, she preferred 
medicine and farming, and would rather have 
Uncle Fane than Mr. Dalzel for a benefactor. 
Arthur asked Mrs. Fairfax if he should read 
to her, and on her saying yes, Laura was sent 
to the breakfast-room for a book. When she 
returned, she heard Mrs. Fairfax say— 

“My great desire is to see you happily 
married before I die. I am glad you like 
Marion. You must run down to the Park 
before you leave England again.” 

“ Certainly, if I possibly can,” said Arthur, 
glancing up at Laura as she came in. “I am 
sick of my present life.” 

After all, it was a pleasant Christmas Eve. 

(To he coficluded.) 
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COLLECTIONS, HOBBIES, AND FADS. 



By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


PART II. 

T would have stretched 
my first chapter into 
somewhat unreason¬ 
able dimensions had I 
completed my refer¬ 
ence to natural history 
collections. So I will take up the thread of 
my discourse, and “spin my little yarn,” as 
sailors express it, to its ending, before I gather 
up any fresh ones. ' 

I have the advantage of acquaintance with a 
very learned and scientific man, who seems to 
know much about everything. I think he has 
more hobbies than one ; but a certain special¬ 
ity, in which he takes a more than common 
delight, is equally calculated to give pleasure 
to others. The investment he made was not 
an expensive one in the first instance, and the 
collection acquired of a kind that Nature her¬ 
self abundantly supplies, proving an ever-de- 
lightful object for a healthful outing. My 
friend’s pursuit is for specimens to be found in 
the insect and vegetable world, which, with a 
little gum, he attaches to small oblong glass 
slides, and places under a powerful lense, an 
adjustable microscope being constructed for 
that puq)ose. The marvels of beauty in 
colouring, and perfection in form, existing, yet 
unrecognisable to the unassisted eye as the 
objects lay on the slide, when I inspected 
them—like mere specks of dust—I have no 
words to describe. One small atom taken 
from the granulations in an unripe pear, and 
long dried up, exhibited all the colours of the 
prism, and appeared like an opal of the finest 
quality. To find and prepare these little 
microscopic specimens, wings, and other por¬ 
tions of insects, etc., and mount them on 
slides, may prove a great source of useful 
recreation. I say useful advisedly, because 
how great a lesson such nearer insights into 
the little-known wonders of creation must 
necessarily afford, and tend to exalt our views 
of His unspeakable power and wisdom, whose 
ways are past finding out, and whose infini¬ 
tude is shown in so marvellous a way, in His 
creating and perpetual supervision of the 
minutest of His creatures. 

A few years ago I spent four delightful 
months in the charming island of Guernsey. 
There it was my good fortune to become 
acquainted with a leading member of societjq 
who owned a lovely place, having a winter- 
garden in the grounds. In that most genial 
climate the latter was scarcely an essential 
acquisition, for out in the open, carnations, 
anemones, pinks, and flowers many and sum¬ 
mer-like held up their beaming faces to the 
winter sunshine in the month, of February, 
and the pyrus japonica and the myrtle, and 
all manner of flowering shrubs, blossomed in 
profusion in all directions throughout the 
island. Passing from the garden grounds of 
our friend’s demesne into the house, there was 
much to admire, and evidence was presented 
of more hobbies than one, in the collections of 
divers kinds that it contained. But the good 
lady had one which came very prominently 
into notice, and a very rare and beautiful one 
it was. I never had seen such specimens of 
lace before, nor have I since the day when she 
herself turned over the leaves of the large 
album treasury, and gave me the name, history, 
nationality, and date of the several samples 
therein contained of every description of that 
beautiful fabric. It seemed to me a very 
extraordinary incongruity in our friend’s mind 
and character, to take such enthusiastic delight 
in these elegant and most delicate manufac¬ 
tures, and yet to dress in the plainest of print 


gowns, and wear a large apron suitable for a 
housemaid, or at least the lady-housewife, to 
save a good dress when occupied in a private 
dusting - bout in the early morning. She 
thoroughly appreciated the beauty of her 
treasures, and every specimen of her much¬ 
valued lace had an historical interest to her 
beyond its intrinsic costliness; and all the 
samples were classified and placed in their 
proper order in this wonderful book. Truly 
this was a veritable hobby, and one that gave 
pleasure to all her guests. Useful and inte¬ 
resting knowledge w r as to be derived fiom its 
study,^and it served to diversify the common¬ 
place themes of ordinary conversation. The 
dear kindly old lady is now no longer there— 
she has been called up higher, having been one 
of the wise who had laid up treasure where 
neither rust nor moth corrupt, nor thieves 
break through, nor steal. 

When speaking of the love of mineral-col¬ 
lecting, I omitted to mention that of precious 
stones, because so very few, comparatively, 
have the means to justify such an outlay. 
Besides, in forming a cabinet-museum they 
would occupy so very little space, a small 
saucer sufficing to contain some hundreds— 
nay, thousands of pounds’ worth. But there 
are persons whose wealth enables them to 
indulge a taste for ancient jewellery, old plate, 
curious watches, and suchlike valuable .things, 
that are highly ornamental when artistically 
arranged in an old carved oak cabinet. Of 
watches there are very quaint and curious 
examples still extant. I am not quite sure, 
but fancy that some specimens of the huge 
watches imported from Germany as early as the 
year 1584 are to be seen in some of our public 
and private museums. These watches used to 
be worn enclosed in very ornate cases, hung 
round the owner’s neck as a decoration. A. 
distinguished friend of mine, with great anti¬ 
quarian proclivities, is the fortunate possessor 
of a cabinet full of most curious old watches, of 
forms such as should be seen to be imagined. 
My friend’s enthusiasm for the antique and the 
beautiful in various departments of art is widely 
extended ; and coins, jewellery, engraved gems, 
china, and paintings are all to be numbered 
amongst his interesting hobbies, and to be 
enjoyed by the visitors at his house. I cannot 
now recall sufficiently well to describe the early 
examples of watches ; but they used sometimes 
to take the form of birds and animals; and 
one specimen illustrative of the quaint fancies 
of the old-time jewellers, of which I have seen 
engravings, represents a duck having a ring 
at the back of his neck, to which a chain was 
attached. It dates from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and is to be seen in the private 
museum of Lord Londesborough. It is of 
silver, and is enclosed in a thin brass case 
covered with black leather, also in the form of 
a duck. Ancient specimens of snuff-boxes are 
also highly prized by jewellery and plate 
fanciers. But it is quite unnecessary to de¬ 
scribe the costly curiosities in plate and jewellery 
that so captivate some people, as that their 
collection of them becomes more or less a 
sort of craze and infatuation. It gives me no 
surprise, although I warn my young friends to 
restrain any longings for their acquisition, and 
select for their pet fancy a hobby more in 
proportion to the means at their disposal, 
having a due regard to the straitened circum¬ 
stances of some amongst their near kindred and 
friends. The superior blessedness of giving 
over that of personally acquiring should never 
be forgotten—a consideration which will regu¬ 
late all calculations of expense, and leave the 
balance in favour of the giving. 


Amongst multitudinous fads and fancies of 
persons whose minds run out of the groove of 
the tasteless and commonplace, is that of 
collecting old shoes and gloves. Some of my 
young readers may smile at the idea, which is 
perhaps novel to them ; but in each depart¬ 
ment of clothing specified there is much of 
both historic and antiquarian interest. Their 
use by certain celebrated persons must in many 
instances add greatly to their interest, as like¬ 
wise that they mark the several periods in the 
history of nations to which they respectively 
belonged. In the hobby for collecting shoes 
and boots I can see much that would contribute 
to the pleasure of others ; and as nearly every¬ 
one has a personal interest in so essential a 
thing as dress—contributing so much as it does 
to health and beauty, or the reverse, and con¬ 
trolled by the circumstances of both climate 
and the position of the wearer in social or 
public life—an article characteristic of a certain 
age and nationality will have a special interest 
for everyone. Still, the fancy is a quaint one, 
and the display made decidedly curious. In 
shoes and boots the varieties are far greater 
than in gloves, and the cabinet needs to be of 
considerable size. 

Amongst the more notable of collectors I 
may name the present most excellent Queen of 
Italy. Her private repository for such relics 
includes both these articles of dress, i.e. f of the 
hands and feet, being chiefly, if not entirely, 
restricted to the mementoes of royal person¬ 
ages. Numbered amongst these are shoes 
worn by our Queen Anne, and others by the 
Empress Josephine; and a pair of white slippers 
belonging to Mary Queen of Scots. The Lady 
Ermyntrude Malet has made an enormous 
gathering of boots and shoes—enough to fill a 
shop—numbering more than a thousand ex¬ 
amples. Germany is, I believe, rather a happy 
hunting-ground for them. With Chinese shoes 
for men and women all my readers must be 
acquainted; and those who have visited our 
Exhibition — nicknamed ‘ ‘ The Healthcries 5 ’ 
—had an interesting department presented to 
them, displaying our successive national styles 
of dress extending through many centuries. 
The distinctive shoes and boots of each reign 
were very remarkable in form and variety. 
Canadian moccasins, and the Indian and Mexi¬ 
can varieties, you must, for the most part, have 
had -chances of seeing. Perhaps one of the 
most curious exemplifications of foot-gear 
adopted by women was that derived from 
Persia and Turkey, called a chorine , to-which 
reference is made by Hamlet, addressed to an 
actress, viz.:— 


< Your ladyship is nearer heaven than when I 
last saw you by a chopine .” 

This shoe was formed on the top of a wooden 
pillar covered with leather—white, red, or 
yellow—raising the wearer from a foot to half 
a yard high, some of which erections were 
more worthy of being called stilts than 
shoes. For an illustration of this preposterous 
structure, and a further account of them, I 
must refer the reader to Fairholt’s Costume in 
England: A History of Dress , etc. In the 
early part of the seventeenth century this 
chopine , or chapiney , was universally worn in 
Venice, and some specimens were curiously 
painted and gilt. 

Of gloves a very pretty and curious collec¬ 
tion could be made; but very few are in 
existence dating from their earliest use in this 
country, and whether to be acquired I am 
unable to say. The mitten-gloves, which many 
of us are employed in knitting for our deep- 
sea fishermen, are formed like the earliest of 
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their kind, the thumb alone having a separate 
stall divided from the rest of the casing for the 
lingers. Such mitten-gloves are in use in the 
Canadian winter costume. Gloves some four 
or five centuries ago were very costly, and 
only worn by the nobility, being decorated 
with jewels on the back, or with fringe, lace, 
or embroidery, and were favourite badges 
placed in the helmets of the young knights, 
bestowed on them as tokens of special regard 
by their ladie-loves. A glove used to be 
thrown down before a knight by his adversary 
as a token of a challenge to single combat, the 
taking up of which indicated acceptance of the 
challenge. A white glove, that had belonged 
to one deceased, used to be hung up on the 
wall in churches in token of remembrance. 

I name these few facts merely to give an idea 
of the historical interest attached to these 
articles of dress, accounting for the hobby 
developed by certain persons in their search 
for them. You have just had an interesting 
article on the subject of gloves in this paper, 
to which I need do no more than refer you. 

I have drawn your attention to the interest 
attached to the treasures of the lace-fanciers; 
and of the same class are those of the con¬ 
noisseurs in old embroideries, specimens of 
samplers, and pictures executed in needlework. 
In most of our old manor and farmhouses, and 
sometimes in the better class of country cot¬ 
tages, charmingly quaint little pictures adorn 
the bedrooms. These often describe a sylvan 
scene : shepherds and shepherdesses, crook in 
hand, with sheep and dog, collected under a 
wonderful tree, whose brilliant green, the sun¬ 
shine beaming in through the little square 
panes, and dust of many a year since the deft 
fingers of the artist-grandmother were laid to 
rest, have little succeeded in fading. Sacred 
subjects, such as Adam and Eve, Cain and 
Ahel, the sacrifice of Isaac, and Our Saviour 
at the well, etc., were very popular. One 
cannot say much for the good old lady’s ac¬ 
quaintance with anatomy; but the interest of 
the specimens remains unimpaired. 

And here I would suggest to “ our girls ” 
that while the splendid ecclesiastical em¬ 
broidery—in the work of which so many of 
them have injured their sight for life—(as 
doubtless they also discovered, to their dis¬ 
tress and regret, who executed the superb 
tapestries of olden times), a delightful pastime 
might be found in first copying some of these 
quaint old samplers, groups, and rural scenes 
on somewhat larger dimensions, less trying to 
the eyes; and then devising original ones of 
their own conception. Pieces of embroidery 
interleaving an album, as well as samples of 
the magnificent silk-stuffs worn a century or 
two centuries ago, would prove an interesting 
collection. 

There are some who lay by patterns of 
every dress material they have worn ; but this 
is generally done in an unmethodical and 
inartistic way, which seems a pity. The 
scraps are stuffed unceremoniously inlo what 
they call a “ rag-bag,” instead of being tacked 
into an album, or on sheets of new stiff brown 
paper of the best description, which could be 
laid inside a portfolio. How many personal 
incidents of private life would such fragments 
recall and preserve, more especially if each 
were dated, and the place of its purchase 
and wear indicated ! Scraps of the dress worn 
by celebrated persons would, thus arranged 
and mounted, add much to your treasury of 
textiles, placed of course apart from your 
own personal relics. From such collections 
our manufacturers add to the ideas of their 
designers, and reproduce or make varieties 
upon the patterns of past years. 

Specimens of Indian silks and other fabrics 
and embroideries—Persian, Turkish, Russian, 
Moorish, American Indian, Canadian, Mexi¬ 
can, Chinese, and Japanese, amongst others— 
would make a beautiful assemblage of brightly- 


coloured objects, some suspended and tacked 
on the back and sides of the cabinet, and 
others laid together in little separate parcels, 
to be taken out and exhibited, each with its 
appropriate label. The Moorish and Ameri¬ 
can Indian embroideries are mostly executed 
on leather and bark. 

Relics of the needlework on which some o'f 
otfr queens have shown such remarkable talent 
may be collected, but only as additions to 
other and less costly treasures of such a kind. 
We have seen much in the New Gallery 
exhibits of these valuable historical remains, 
both of royal industry and artistic work, and of 
interesting articles of royal apparel, some of 
them of terribly tragic interest. Note, for 
example, those in the Tudor and the Stuart 
Exhibitions. 

Perhaps one of the prettiest amongst those 
acquisitions that form a hobby for some is 
that of varieties of fans. A few years ago I 
visited a very extensive exhibition of them, 
brought together by the Fanmakers’ Company, 
of which there have been others since then. 
The review generally acknowledged to have 
been the best—-and remarkably interesting it 
was—appeared in the City Press . If you read 
that, you may remember more about the 
wonderful varieties made—the old and the 
modern of eveiy nationality—than I have 
space to record. For purposes of room- 
decoration, cheap but gorgeously-coloured 
fans had a long run of favour. Now—as for 
the china plates that kept them company—the 
fancy for such a display has nearly worn itself 
out. Two or three only retain their places of 
distinction, and, I think, with better taste. 
This fan and plate fancy—as frequently taking 
the place of pictures, and sometimes employed 
as pegs for the festooning of dust-trap 
draperies—became a positive fad, worthy of 
the name, with many. A large and hand¬ 
some fan, employed as a screen, for instance, 
for an empty grate is both reasonable and in 
good taste; but the multiplication in excess of 
cheap bazaar articles is the running to death 
of a trifling idea sooner or later, and in this 
case would be little in keeping with furniture 
and decorations substantially good, and per¬ 
manent in fashion. 

As fans are adjuncts to women’s attire, I 
shall not be deviating from my present sub¬ 
ject in alluding to a fancy, developed by some 
few persons, of making a collection of buttons. 
Perhaps no article of our common use, for 
men as well as for women, exhibits more 
singularly numerous and beautiful varieties 
than this useful and ornamental little appliance. 
There are uniform and livery buttons, those of 
national costumes and of fancy dresses, and 
ordinary buttons of common use, of endless 
variety, often of great beauty, and in every 
description of material. The hanging open¬ 
work silver buttons of Malta, Genoa, Sweden, 
and Norway, as of Greece and Spain, and 
elsewhere, are exceptionally pretty. Those of 
the national costume of the Scandinavian 
countries last named are heirlooms in the 
families of the peasantry, together with other 
handsome ornaments of the same metal, and 
it is difficult to induce any of them to part 
with them. I once had a Norwegian set, 
but gave it away, and only remember how 
handsome it was, and decorative to a dress 
bodice, especially if there were a sufficient 
number of buttons to be placed down the 
sleeves on the outside seam. 

To make a collection of buttons, it would be 
necessary to visit many shops, and to buy a 
sample of every description they can supply. 
Those of uniforms may be had at naval and 
military tailors, almost endless varieties at 
manufactories, and you may also supplement 
your acquirements in these several examples 
by seeking contributions from the States of 
America. It would be entertaining to a 
child to collect them, more costly specimens 
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being added in later years. Those that have 
shanks are hung on cords, and those that arc 
flat are attached to sheets oi cardboard. A 
friend of mine has seen the former in thousands 
strung upon cords by fanciers in the States. 

Rather a quaint and curious notion is that 
of collecting penny articles—penny toys, use¬ 
ful appliances of every description, puzzles, 
books, ribbon, and all articles o( haberdashery. 
Vendors of such wonderful things are always 
to be seen standing about in Cheapside and 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, as elsewhere, even in 
the West-End as well as the City. A room 
could easily be filled with these bargains, 
giving evidence of the enormous manufacture, 
and equally unlimited popularity, that could 
render their sale at such an inadequate price 
within the range of possibility. 

Some of the books to be obtained at that 
price are actually nicely bound in cloth, as, 
for example, the small Gospels and Epistles, 
which I take this opportunity of bringing inlo 
my young readers’ notice. Copies of these, in 
various languages, they will do well to take with 
them on their holiday travels, leaving a copy 
here and there as they go—under the cushion 
of a railway or other carriage, and under their 
pillows at the hotels where they sleep. But 
one penny is a price four times as much (and 
probably a great deal more, in proportion to 
the size of the book), as that at which Richard 
Hengist Horne’s epic poem Orion , published 
in 1843, was sold. It passed into several 
editions, the first being sold at one farthing a 
copy, a price which was, it is said, placed 
upon it as a sarcasm upon the low estimation 
into which epic poetry had fallen. In con¬ 
trast to this—the smallest price ever given for 
a book—was that paid by a Bavarian Elector, 
who in bygone times gave a whole town 
for a copy of the New Testament. These 
penny collections take the fancy of certain 
persons, not for the love of art or antiquity, 
but from a discursive fancy, perhaps deserving 
the name of a fad. I have visited at the 
country house of some veiy wealthy friends 
in Ireland, in whom the organ of acquisi¬ 
tiveness was developed to a most abnormal 
degree. But with this description of craze 
there was no consistency of taste, no idea of 
the fitness of things. A handsome cabinet 
filled with gems, precious vases, and curios 
of the most costly nature, was the receptacle 
of rough unpainted Dutch toys; wooden 
poodles, and harlequin dolls, with strings 
depending from them, inviting a pull to make 
them throw up their amis and legs! Of 
statuary there was no lack in the grounds 
surrounding the mansion, the owner having a 
fancy for sculpture. But their distribution 
and arrangement were bizarre in the extreme. 
To say that they were stuck up Jike ninepins 
in promiscuous confusion, anyhow and nohow 
—this may best describe the appearance they 
presented. Happily, but few who form collec¬ 
tions have so illregulated a mania for the 
mere acquisition of objects, without reference 
to any special fancy, or power of distinguish¬ 
ing between the valuable and worthless, so 
ridiculously placed in close juxtaposition in 
the omnium gatherum I have described. 

Have one object in view. If the collection 
of a variety of articles be an essential char¬ 
acteristic to the hobby, let such articles be all 
of one price or period, one kind or nation¬ 
ality. The sequence of your ideas should be 
preserved intact. Supposing that you had 
collected together every textile, work of art, 
or instrument of warfare, manufactured by the 
half-civilised natives of some far-away island, 
the single idea in the formation of the little 
museum would be consistently maintained, al¬ 
though objects of art and industry, and the 
implements of peace and war, were placed in 
the closest juxtaposition. I hope I have made 
myself clearly understood. 

From penny museums I may pass on to 
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commonplace books. This little collection 
costs nothing after the purchase of a good- 
sized album, properly thickened with the 
interleaving of cut-out pages, to allow for the 
pasting-in of clippings. Such a work as this 
supplies a perpetual change of ideas, and may 
prove exceedingly valuable. Each page should 
have its distinctive heading, such as “ History,” 
“Art,” “Music,” “ Bon-mots,” “ Epitaphs,” 
“Archaeology,” “Explorations,” etc., keep¬ 
ing one subject apart from the other. You 
will only have to turn over the leaves to find 
all these several subjects at once. To a writer 
such extracts are invaluable for reference, and 
I strongly recommend my young readers to 
commence so entertaining an employment. 


It was an everlasting source of pleasure to me 
in the days of my childhood and early youth; 
and when I passed out of the pinafore stage of 
my existence, I took a step further, and my 
aspirations rose to the collection of steel 
engravings. This became, like that of the 
newspaper cuttings, a very absorbing hobby, 
and many were the albums I made. I always 
had a great objection to the mixture of verses, 
small poorly-painted cards, with a stamped 
border like a frame round them, an uninter¬ 
esting drawing of a cottage, and a head with 
a simpleton face, all interspersed with a few 
nice steel engravings. Such a combination I 
loathed, and do not recommend any girl to 
form a worthless collection like this. 


Invalids much confined within the four 
walls of their own sitting-rooms, or to their 
beds, would find the gathering together and 
arrangement of some objects of interest a very 
great delight; as the employments within their 
attainment are generally so little diversified, 
and the unavoidable monotony in the routine 
in a sick chamber, and in that of an incurable 
invalid able to amuse herself, must prove a 
great trial of patience, and very unhealthful to 
the mind. I have many more suggestions to 
make, but must defer them all to the forth¬ 
coming chapters of this series, and for the 
present take my leave. 

(To be continued.) 



OUTLIVED. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Behind the walls of the past 
Is a country of sun and shade, 

Where the roses bloomed too fast. 

And the children laughed and played. 

And a thousand joys were planned, 

And a thousand songs were sung; 

Oh ! that was a lovely land 
Where we lived when we were young! 

Behind the walls of the past 
Is a country of wild regret, 

Where the roses died too fast, 

And the sun in darkness set. 


Full of thorns that pierced the hand, 
And gifts to the thankless flung; 

Oh ! that was a bitter land 
Where we lived when we were young! 

Yet, when we think of it all— 

Of the passionate grief long spent, 

The tears that have ceased to fall, 

The pain that is deep content; 

Of the yearning soothed and stilled, 

The shadows that passed away— 

We know that the life God willed 
Is the life we live to-day. 



CHAPTER I. 

Down the steep and slippery little street, 
without much care as to footsteps—for the 
glimpse of snowy hills and crimson sunset at 
the end was too beautiful to be lost—Irene 
Northam went lingeringly one January evening. 

The long day’s work of teaching over once 
more, the host of little people, for so many 
hours under her control, scattered in tumul¬ 
tuous disorder to the four winds; registers and 
needlework all locked away for another week, 
she was exulting in the thought of freedom for 
the morrow, and in the near prospect of crisp 
tea-cakes and new magazines awaiting her 
return. For Irene kept holiday on Friday 
evening, and celebrated it by a larger fire and 
better tea than usual, and especially by some 
story or bit of bright reading reserved for that 
hour of well-earned rest. 

Just now her thoughts were held by the 
vision of beauty between and above the 
irregular lines of little grey houses, the daz¬ 
zling drifts that hid the strength of the hills, 
and beyond, the deepening glow that foretold 
a colder morrow. 

To sensitive eyes that have seen much 
sorrow there is always a touch of sadness in 
the going down of the sun, and Irene, in spite 
of her bravely-fostered habit of cheerfulness, 
felt a mist over her own eyes now. “ She 
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loved it so,” she whispered to herself. And 
then the old schoolhouse, and the rose-covered 
cottage where her own childhood had been 
spent, came back, and she saw again the west 
window, and the sweet mother-face looking 
out for the last time before taking the journey 
whose end is beyond sun or star. 

But the memory faded abruptly as she 
reached the door of her own lodgings and 
saw, close by, a crowd of roughs jeering at 
something on the ground before them. “ Poor 
Miss Lu ! ” they were shouting. “ Let’s treat 
her to a snowball or two ! ” 

But the group parted to right and left as 
the young schoolmistress sprang forward, and 
with words of indignation and pity gently 
lifted a poor old woman from the kerbstone. 
“ For shame, boys ! Can you not see that she 
is badly hurt ? Who will run for a doctor, or 
help me to take her home ? ” 

But at the word “ doctor” the dim eyes un¬ 
closed, and she whispered, “ No—no ! ” with 
great energy; “I can walk home ’ ’—and 
making a great effort she rose painfully, only 
to fall back again half-fainting. 

At that moment a friendly policeman came 
up, and at Irene’s entreaty helped her to bear 
the unexpected guest to her own sitting-room 
within. Such a pitiful little figure she looked 
as she lay on the old red sofa ; for there was an 


ugly cut on her forehead, around which her 
grey hair hung wildly ; her nose was bleeding; 
and though it was mid-winter, and bitterly 
cold, she wore a thin muslin dress and white 
flower-bordered shawl of a fashion fifty years 
out of date. 

“ She’s Miss Lucindy West,” explained the 
policeman in a loud whisper. “ Lives at Ivy 
I-Iouse, in Dean Road; and she’s a bit touched 
in her head, you know, but quite harmless. 
There—she’s coming round now !—be all right 
directly.” 

Suddenly she looked up at her befrienders and 
moaned out, “ My poor nose ! It was my best 
feature, and now I fear it is disfigured for life.” 

But Irene, doing battle with the desire to 
laugh, answered cheerily, “ Oh, no; some 
warm water and a little care will soon put it 
right.” And dismissing the policeman with a 
timely shilling, she set vigorously to work, 
bringing all her ambulance knowledge to bear 
upon the case, and soon had her patient’s in¬ 
juries strapped and bandaged in the most 
approved manner. And then, as she still re¬ 
fused to have a doctor, Irene propped her with 
cushions, and proceeded to toast tea-cakes and 
make the tea, and to serve her guest daintily 
from the old-fashioned china that had been her 
mother’s. And colour came back into the 
wrinkled face, and the dim, v r andering eyes, 
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losing their frightened look, watched the hand 
that had ministered to her so gently, till Irene 
was startled to find it seized and tremulously 
kissed by her stranger guest. “Nobody has 
been kind to me for so long,” she murmured, 
“ but you. Well, you will hear the King say, 

* Inasmuch-! ’ You know the King is 

coming back to his own—and soon ? And then 
He will see justice done for me, and you shall 
be promoted then.” And then she lay back 
muttering incoherently, till presently, soothed 
by the warmth and stillness, she fell asleep. 

The flickering fire-shadows played over both 
—Irene, in the blue serge and white collar and 
cufts that was her usual school wear, but with 
the glow of youth and hope on her cheeks and 
in her clear blue eyes; and her companion—a 
confused heap of light muslin and summer 
finery, sadly tarnished and dimmed by long 
usage. She looked very old, and even in sleep 
there was that pathetic something in her face 
that told of a mind “a bit touched.” And 
there was that other intangible something too 
that witnessed to refinement and dainty up¬ 
bringing, and better days long past. She 
slept soundly; and Irene, afraid to move for 
fear of waking her, watched her pityingly, 
wondering what manner of life-story lay be¬ 
hind this weird and desolate old age. 

The young teacher had won her gift of tender 
intuition and sympathy in the hard school of 
sorrowful experience; and many a Netherleigh 
mother had found it impossible to keep towards 
her the attitude of discontent so often shown 
by the poor to those who have the task of edu¬ 
cating their children. Irene was only two and 
twenty, but she had lost father and mother and 
home in one short year, and her only brother, 
who should have been her best friend and helper, 
was a wanderer and prodigal in a foreign land. 

In this hour of enforced idleness beside the 
sleeping stranger, memory was busy with the 
past again, and her thoughts went to and fro 
among the changes of the short life that 
seemed sometimes so long. Her childhood 
had been so happy and sheltered, shadowed 
only by the waywardness of her brother, who 
was five years older than herself. Her father, 
the village schoolmaster, was shy and absent- 
minded, absorbed out of school-hours in his 
books, and many of Charlie’s faults were un¬ 
noticed by him until too late. Gay, generous, 
and easy-going, the boy shirked hard work, 
and when father and mother were rejoicing in 
the opening found for him in the bank at Whar¬ 
ton, the market town, he was exulting in the 
thought that now he should see something of 
life, and get away from the humdrum village. 

For a time all went outwardly well. But 
while Irene was working hard to qualify her¬ 
self for a teacher, and passing examinations 
triumphantly, Charlie was falling into bad 
company; and his mother, with the keen- 
sighted vision of love, saw in his weekly visits 
many a sign of deterioration unobserved by 
the others. First one excuse and then another 
he found for absence from the Sunday services ; 
books with flaring covers, kept suspiciously to 
himself, were read on the little lawn on Sunday 
afternoons, and often he was missing through 
the evenings. But through that last summer 
at Thorsden another anxiety was taking shape. 
Irene’s father became subject to sudden attacks 
of pain and faintness, and one day took a 
journey to Wharton to see a physician there, 
saying nothing of his intention beforehand. 
He came back pale and weary, but with a 
strange, far-away look upon his face ; and that 
evening the loving wife and daughter learned 
that his illness was hopeless, and that very soon 
lie might have to leave them. It was heart 
disease in its most dreaded form, the doctor 
said, though with rest and freedom from care, 
and, above all, from sudden shock, life might 
be prolonged for a time. But it was not to be. 

Before Charlie could be told, and while Mrs. 
Northam and Irene were still trying to shake 


off the first bewildering effects of the blow, a 
special messenger from the bank arrived, ask¬ 
ing if Charlie had been there. And then the 
stroke, so cruel in its unexpectedness, and so 
terrible in its double result, fell upon them. 

Charlie had been missing all the afternoon, 
and with him a bag containing £100 in gold 
had also disappeared. He had been seen on 
the racecourse with a gang of disreputable book¬ 
makers, and then all trace of him had vanished. 

It was Mr. Northam’s death-blow. A sudden 
attack of the dreaded faintness, a revival of 
strength for a few seconds, and a look of 
voiceless appeal to Irene as he tried to clasp 
her mother’s hand in hers, and then, with one 
agonising struggle for breath, all was over. 

How Irene lived and thought and planned 
for all in those next dark days she could never 
afterwards remember. 

But the bank manager had been an old 
friend of her father’s, and at his intercession, 
and Mrs. Northam’s promise of immediate and 
full repayment, the authorities abstained from 
prosecution. The £ ioo for which Mr. Northam 
had insured his life was devoted to the payment 
of Charlie’s debt; and other debts discovered 
in Wharton were discharged from their little 
savings, and then mother and daughter lived 
on for a few months together in the altered 
home, supported by Irene’s earnings. Very 
frugal was their living, for every spare penny 
was devoted to the purpose of finding Charlie, 
and saving him, if possible, from still darker 
depths of ruin. 

But beyond a vague report that he had 
sailed for America, no word ever reached them. 
And the patient little mother, whose health 
had never been strong, faded day by day; and 
to get comforts and care for her in the long 
hours of her own absence, Irene parted with 
many household treasures. 

When the end came, and the wistful eyes 
were closed in the long sleep, Irene felt that 
she had still something to live for. She had 
promised sacredly to watch and wait for 
Charlie, and never to give up the brother who 
had so shipwrecked their happiness and his 
own. It was hard to part with the furniture 
that had been the background of all her life; 
hard to sell the old piano, from which her 
father had coaxed such sweet harmonies, and 
on which her own passionate love of music had 
been nurtured and developed; hardest of all 
to leave the two graves under the arching 
bower of willow. But Irene knew that it was 
best to begin afresh in a wider sphere of action. 

Fortunately, she had won the certificate 
which allowed her to take full charge of a 
school; and having paid off every claim, she 
came to Netherleigh, and now for a year had 
been settled in the life so busy and crowded 
with work in one part, and so lonely and still 
in the other. Part of her hard-earned income 
was still spent in those ingenious advertise¬ 
ments which entreat the return of the wanderer 
and tell of safety and welcome ; but no word of 
reply came to her. Yet she did not give up 
hope, and never thought of Charlie as she 
thought of her other dear ones behind the veil. 

Though her own honest and right-loving 
heart shrank so from the remembrance of his 
sin, she could still loyally love and yearn after 
the erring brother who had cost them such 
bitter sorrow, and already she had put away a 
little fund with which to help him to a new 
beginning when he should come back. 

And then she was brought suddenly back 
from the past, in which she did not often allow 
herself to wander, by the discovery that a pair 
of eyes from the shadowy sofa-corner were 
furtively watching her; and springing up, she 
said cheerfully, “Well, how are you feeling 
now? Ever so much better for that nice 
sleep, I am sure ! ” 

“Yes, yes—I felt so warm and happy; I 
thought the King had come at last, and that I 
had found my own. And then I remembered 
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the fall, and how you ministered to me. But 
I must go now, for Jerusha will be so anxious, 
and Darby and Joan will want their supper. 
No; I will not trouble you to accompany 
me on any account,” she said, speaking with 
trembling dignity, that was sadly belied by her 
pale face and shaking hands. But Irene had 
already donned hat and cloak, and fetching 
a soft warm shawl, she proceeded with gentle 
insistence to wrap it round the trembling 
invalid. And then tucking her skilfully under 
her strong young arm, and feeling that she 
could almost take her up bodily and carry her, 
she succeeded in getting her safely home! 
Down one street and up another, and on to 
the quieter Dean Road they went, and then at 
a low door, set back in densely-growing ivy, 
Miss Lucinda paused wearily. “ My roof is 
but a humble one,” she said, “ but you will 
come to see me sometimes ? I can never thank 
you enough! ” 

Irene willingly promised, as she gave a 
hearty pull to the bell-handle that was half- 
buried in leaves. There was a great scuffling 
and drawing back of bolts and bars before the 
door was opened ; and then, by the light of a 
flickering tallow candle, Irene saw an ancient 
waiting-maid, more odd and peculiar-lookin^ 
than her mistress. 

“ Oh, Miss Lu! ” she screamed, at sight of 
the bandages; “wherever have ’ee been, and 
what’s the matter ? IVe been in such a state 
as never was to think what had become of ’ee. 
Lawks-a-daisy me, what a world it is, surety ! ” 

“ She had a fall, and has been resting since 
with me,” explained Irene. “But she will 
soon be better.” 

“Just so, Jerusha. Nothing serious at all, 
though it might have been. I thank you again, 
young lady, and hope you will soon give me 
the pleasure-” 

Then again the momentary strength failed, 
and again Irene’s arm saved her. “ I will 
help you to put her to bed at once,” she 
whispered to Jerusha. And though the old 
servant’s black eyes looked averse to the 
offered help, she could not refuse it. 

Together they helped be r through the low 
narrow passage to a small room on the left 
that was fitted as a bedroom. 

From the open door on the other side came 
a mocking laugh, and a cracked voice called 
aloud as they passed, «Who’ll be King but 
Charlie 1 ” Irene started, but her helper re¬ 
assured her. “ It’s only Darby, miss—the 
old parrot missis has kept time out of mind. 
And that s Joan,” she added, as a big black 
cat lushed past them into the back regions. 

“ What a queer, uncanny household,” Irene 
thought, scarcely knowing whether to laugh or 
shiver. But all her powers were needed to get 
the patient safely into the big dimity-curtained 
bed that nearly filled one end of the room. 

Occasionally she muttered incoherently to 
herself; for the blow on her forehead seemed 
to have sadly shaken the poor half-crazed 
brain. “ My shoes, Jerusha; and my flannel, 
please,” she cried, when at last she was safelv 
bestowed among the pillows. “ I must have 
them ready : the King may come before morn¬ 
ing.” And to Irene’s amazement she wrapped 
the low shoes she had been wearing in a suc¬ 
cession of handkerchiefs, and deposited them 
under one of the many plump pillows. And 
in handing the flannel to her—which, like all 
her undergarments, was scrupulously clean and 
fine in make—there was a distinct sound of the 
jingling of coins sewn into tuck and hem. 
But no comment was made; and this also was 
put into safe keeping. A cup of hot bread 
and milk was taken, and finding that sleep was 
again coming on, and that Jerusha meant to 
have a “ shakedown ” in the room and not leave 
her mistress that night, Irene slipped away, 
feeling that she could do no more at present 
for her strangely-made acquaintance. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

DOROIllY CALtS ON MR. LAWTON. 



^ OU may call here 

^ at half-past eleven 
to-morrow morn- 
in g,” ran the 
scrawled note 
Dorothy received 
from the million¬ 
aire mine-owner; “and 
I may see you, if not 
otherwise engaged.” 
Not very civil or en¬ 
couraging, certainly, but such as it 
was Dorothy was grateful for it. She 
thought to herself that at any rate she 
was doing what in her lay to prose¬ 
cute the search she now locked upon, 
by dint of constantly brooding over it, 
as her life’s work. On good Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van the curtness of the epistle was utterly 
lost. She looked upon it as a token 
of condescension so unlooked-for as to 
be well-nigh incredible ; for to a New 
Yorker by adoption, as she was, with all 
a New Yorker’s reverence for wealth as 
the outward token of what there answers 
to English aristocracy, it -was as though 
a Duke of the Royal blood had written 
with his own hand to grant an audience 
to the little Quaker girl. She bubbled 
over with what was to her the marvel¬ 


lous piece of news, and in honour of the 
occasion donned a wrapper of special 
voluminosity and an abnormal fulness 
of crape in which to preside at the 
head of the breakfast-table. “ Have 
ye hear-r-d the noos, Miss Tucker?” 
she said in a very loud tone to the lan¬ 
guid female on her right; and without 
waiting for an answer, went on, “ Me 
young lady frind, Miss Dorothy here, 
has been asked to call on Mr. Lawton— 
the millionaire, you know — him that 
owns the ‘ Last Shot ’ moine,” proceeded 
Mrs. Sullivan volubly, her excitement 
quite getting the better of her grammar. 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” simpered the languid 
one, galvanised into some slight show 
of interest by the mention of the great 
man’s name. “And who has asked 


her ? ” 

“Why, who but Mr. Lawton himself? 
What do you think of that ? ’ ’ 

“ I hear on excellent authority,” said 
another elderly belle, “that his daugh¬ 
ter’s going to marry an Eyetalian 
prince” 

“Nothing of the sort, my dear Miss 
Chauncey. I happen to know all the 
circumstances. She’s going to marry 
an English nobleman. Nay, more; I 
can vouch for it that the Lawtons stayed 
a whole month with him at his ducal 
castle in Piccadilly, London, England, 
when they were away on their European 
tower ! ’ ’ Dorothy could not help looking 
up at the speaker, who continued, now 
she thought she had an interested 
auditor, and one too who was on some 
sort of terms of acquaintance with the 
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great man, “Perhaps you know him, 
Miss Darling ? I haven’t had that plea¬ 
sure ; but my friend ”—and she glanced 
proudly around her—“my friend Mrs. 
Courtlandt Smith—one of the old Knicker¬ 
bocker families, you know—met him at a 
reception quite lately. It seems he’s 
over here staying with the Lawto.ns—Sir 
Beechcroft, if I remember the name 
right. Do you know him ? ” 

Dorothy made no answer; but the 
pause allowed Mrs. Sullivan—who was 
exceedingly cross at having had the 
conversation snatched away from her, 
as it were—to chime in, “ Me Lord 
Beechcroft, I suppose you mane, Miss 
Tucker. But though he’s a lord, I doubt 
if he’s iver stopped in a finer house than 
Mr. Lawton’s, annyway. I never saw 
so much white marble in one hape in all 
me loife ! ” added the worthy soul, with 
a somewhat vague idea as to what 
architectural grandeur consisted of. 

“I’m told "it cost five hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars, without reckoning the lots 
on which it is built; and they say it 
covers five,” continued the faded spin¬ 
ster, taking up the reins of conversation 
once more. 

“ Five ! Shure, it’s ten at laste ! ” and 
Mrs. Sullivan nodded her head vigor¬ 
ously, as though her own honour had 
been aspersed by the bare idea that the 
millionaire’s house should only cover five 
lots. “ And I’m told on the very best 
authoritee, Miss Tucker, that he ates off 
goold plate at ivery meal! ” 

“Dear, dear! And they say he left 
New York twenty years ago for the West 
without a dollar in his pocket. It’s a 
shame, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Shame ! I don’t see the shame in it, 
Miss Tucker, let me tell you ! ” By this 
time Mrs. Sullivan really felt that she 
were on terms of intimate friendship 
with Dorothy’s correspondent. “ I think 
it’s very much to his credit that he kem 
back with more dollars than he could 
put in his two pockets a million times 
over.” And she glared savagely at the 
limp Miss Tucker as though that 
inoffensive person had grossly insulted 
her. By this time the attention of the 
entire breakfast-table had been attracted 
by the dispute, and when the victorious 
Sullivan swallowed a cup of coffee with 
an air as who should say, “ You had 
better not measure swords with me in a 
hurry,” the eyes of all were diverted to 
the innocent cause of this little skirmish, 
and poor Dorothy began to grow red 
and feel uncomfortable under the for¬ 
midable battery of curious glances. 

Even the silent old gentleman with the 
drooping grey moustache and the down¬ 
cast eyes, who always sat at the furthest 
corner of the long table, seemingly only 
anxious to avoid observation, and always 
taking an infinity of pains to refrain 
from doing anything that would necessi¬ 
tate even a formal interchange of words 
with anyone, looked up and shot a 
piercing glance from under his grey and 


bushy eyebrows at Dorothy when Law¬ 
ton’s name was mentioned. Whenever, 
as the‘morning meal took its course, the 
name of the millionaire was mentioned 
again—and Mrs. Sullivan took very good 
care that this should be not infrequently— 
Dorothy noticed the same piercing gaze 
upon her; and when, as she rose to leave 
the table and proceed to her room to pre¬ 
pare herself for her momentous visit, she 
was surprised to hear the old gentleman 
murmur in a sweet but low-toned voice 
as she brushed past him, “ Beware of 
Lawton, my dear! He’s a bad man—a 
very bad and wicked man ! ” and then 
he eyed his plate so steadfastly, and 
with such an air of unconcern, that 
Dorothy almost thought she must have 
only fancied she heard the curious 
warning, and that the old gentleman had 
not spoken at all. 

But the incident affected her strangely, 
the more especially as, though she knew 
she had only seen the strange indi¬ 
vidual who had so impressed her for 
the first time a week before, there was 
something about the tone of his voice 
that was strangely reminiscent of the 
past to her. This, however, she set down 
to the undoubted fact of his being an 
Englishman; and when Mrs. Sullivan 
made her way into her room some 
minutes later to superintend her toilet, 
and to enjoy her usual morning chat, 
she w r as able to ask in an unconcerned 
manner who and w r hat the old gentle¬ 
man who sat at the end of the table 
might be. 

“ Oh, you mane the gentleman on the 
top flure, do ye ? ” chirped Mrs. Sullivan, 
bustling about and arranging the girl’s 
sober apparel ready for her to put on. 
“It’s little enough I can tell you about 
kirn, me dear, for the rason that it’s 
little I know myself.” 

“ What is his name ? ” asked Dorothy 
carelessly. 

“ That’s more than I do be knowin’,” 
was the somewhat startling reply. 

“ You don’t know his name ? ” 

“ No, me dear, I don’t, nor no one else 
in the house, either ! ” 

“But you aren’t in the habit of let¬ 
ting rooms to elderly gentlemen whose 
names you do not know, are you, Mrs. 
Sullivan ? ” 

“Not exactlee, me dear. But, you see, 
I never let any room to this man.” 

“ Then how-?” began Dorothy. 

“It’s a quare thing, me dear, but I 
tuk him with the house.” 

“ Mrs. Sullivan, are you trying to make 
fun of me ? ” 

“Not a ha’porth, Miss Dorothy. It’s 
just as I say. When I tuk this house, 
tin years ago, I tuk it wid all it’s furni¬ 
ture and so forth, and with its goodwill. 
Among the boorders already here was 
the old gentleman. When 1 asked him 
fur his neem, so that I might know how 
to make out my weekly bills, he told me 
never to mind—he’d pay me three months 
in advance. An’ So he did, an’ so he has 
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ever since ; an’ whin a boorder pays ye 
down on the nail twelve weeks ahead o’ 
toime ye don’t want to be botherin’ with 
any such trifle as his neem, so long as 
he don’t want to give to ye.” 

“But don’t you know anything more 
about him ? It all seems very mys¬ 
terious.” 

“ He maybe a mystery, an’ I’m not 
sayin’ he isn’t, for he niver speaks a 
worrud to a soul from one year’s end to 
another. He niver has a letter an’ niver 
writes erne, so far as I can find out. But 
let me tell you, Miss Dorothy, that the 
twenty-four gold pieces he lays down 
ivery quarter-day are no mystery at all, 
but go a long way towards payin’ the 
rint, which is an outrageous one anny- 
how fur a pore woman like me to pay.” 
And once started on the congenial topic 
of her manifold woes and miseries— 
which, to tell the truth, she only half be¬ 
lieved in herself—the worthy old woman 
chattered on without intermission until 
it was time for Dorothy to start for Law¬ 
ton’s house. 

There is an indescribable something 
about a true gentleman which those un¬ 
consciously keen critics of appearances, 
servants, are the first to recognise, and 
to which they are ever ready to pay 
willing homage ; it is those who are just 
one step above them on the social ladder 
who vulgarly judge from outward ap¬ 
pearances alone. Thus it was when 
Dorothy stood on the topmost marble 
step of the imposing flight that gave 
approach to Mr. Lawton’s front door, 
she was received by the gorgeous ap¬ 
parition in somewhat startling livery, 
who opened the door in response to her 
modest ring, with uncommonly polite 
consideration, and conducted her at 
once to the room which, with that com¬ 
plete absence of the sense of humour 
said to be characteristic of the self-made 
man, Mr. Lawton dignified by the name 
of his study. While the footman, whose 
civility was perhaps in a measure due 
to his instinctive knowledge that her 
presence would act as an irritant upon 
his master, disappeared to announce 
her arrival, Dorothy, with pardonable 
curiosity, glanced round the room in 
which she found herself. It was 
thoroughly characteristic of its owner, 
in a greater degree, indeed, than any 
other room in the huge mansion, for 
while elsewhere the naturally refined 
taste of Florence had softened down the 
evidences of the millionaire’s inherent 
vulgarity, here he had been allowed to 
exercise his own taste unchallenged and 
unchecked. The walls were covered 
with a paper of which the sprawling 
pattern was moulded in relief and then 
gilded ; the curtains, of crimson and gold 
brocade, seemed to have been chosen 
more with reference to their extravagant 
cost than for their suitability in point 
either of material or colour; the carpet, 


into which the foot sank, was so thick 
the pile forced itself uneasily upon the 
notice; the furniture was carved and 
inlaid to an extent which went far to 
destroy the sense of utility, while about 
everything was the indefinable air of 
having attached to it somewhere or 
another a ticket on which its price was 
marked in plain figures. 

In the midst of this blatant ostentation 
the little grey figure, startlingly out of 
place as it seemed, was swallowed up 
as it were in the glare of crude colour 
which pervaded the apartment—so 
swallowed up, in fact, that a young man, 
who lounged in with his hands in his 
pockets smoking a cigarette, strolled 
across the room and stood looking out 
of the window at the passers-by along 
the sunlit avenue without noticing her 
presence. Attracted at last by the 
rustle of an involuntary movement on 
Dorothy’s part, he turned, saw who it 
was, and throwing his half-finished 
cigarette into the fireplace, came for¬ 
ward with outstretched hand and the 
frankest of smiles, exclaiming joyfully, 
“Why, Dorothy!”—and then as he 
saw the almost imperceptible stiffening 
of the girlish figure, and heard the im¬ 
plied reproach in her surprised exclama¬ 
tion of “ Lord Beechcroft! ” he blushed, 
and stammered, “ I beg your pardon— 
I should have said Miss Darling”— 
and his hand dropped to his side 
apologetically. 

There was a moment’s silence as the 
two young people looked at each other, 
and then Lord Beechcroft—for of course 
it was he—said somewhat sheepishly, 
“ I’m awfully glad to see you, Dor—I 
mean, Miss Darling.” 

“I am here to see Mr. Lawton on 
business said Dorothy. 

“Oh, I see! At first I was stupid 
enough to imagine you had come to see 
me. Idiotic, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ It was rather foolish,” replied Doro¬ 
thy demurely. 

“Well, you needn’t be so awfully 
severe, Dorothy. Yes, I will call you 
Dorothy, so you can save yourself the 
trouble of looking shocked. Why 
shouldn’t a girl call to see her old play¬ 
fellow ? For we were playfellows, you 
know, and used to get into all sorts of 
scrapes together.” 

“We were , Lord Beechcroft; but then 
you were Arthur Morton in those days— 
now you are Lord Beechcroft.” 

“ It’s not my fault if I am. It’s done 
me precious little good so far, and if it’s 
going to make my old friends turn up 
their noses at me, and run away and hide 
from me, I’ll drop the ridiculous title— 
which is all I’ve got—and call myself 
Arthur Morton again, or at least I’ll 
insist upon other people calling me 
that.” 

“ Pray don’t be foolish, Arth—I mean, 
Lord Beechcroft.” Dorothy was quick 


to cover the slip she had made, but not 
quick enough to prevent a triumphant 
smile on Lord Beechcroft’s part. “ But 
what does thee mean ? ” she added, in 
an endeavour to carry the war into the 
enemy’s territory. “ What does thee 
mean by talking of people hiding them¬ 
selves ? ” 

“ I mean that ever since we landed I 
have been looking for you and trying to 
find your address. You fairly ran away 
from me on the pier; and though I’ve 
made every enquiry I could hear nothing 
about you.” 

“I didn’t intend that thee should,” 
said Dorothy quietly. “No! Thee 
must not think I mean to be rude or 
unkind”—as the young man made a 
hasty movement towards her as though 
in expostulation. “ But when I came to 
think over the changes that time has 
brought to us both, I could not help feel¬ 
ing that the less we saw of each other 
the better for thee and the better for¬ 
me.” 

“ It seems to me, Miss Darling, that 
the air of this free and enlightened 
country has exercised a most deleterious 
influence upon your good sense. May I 
ask what crime I have committed that I 
should be avoided as though I were 
something unwholesome ? ” 

“ Don’t joke, Lord Beechcroft. I am 
very very serious. You are Lord Beech¬ 
croft, and I—I have no right even to the 
name I bear. I am fatherless and 
homeless.” 

“ And so you turn your back on one of 
your oldest friends ! Isn’t that awfully 
unreasonable ? ” 

“ I feel it is right , and so I don’t 
trouble myself about reason. I thought 
so when I was on board the City op 
Gotham —I know so now that I find thee 
living in the same house as Miss Law- 
ton.” And here it must be confessed 
Dorothy’s tone was a little sharp. 

“But what has Miss Lawton to do 
with us?’’asked Lord Beechcroft in 
frank astonishment. 

“ Nothing much with us , perhaps,” 
said Dorothy quietly. “But I imagine 
a great deal with you, if I may believe 
what I have heard.” 

“And what have you heard? If you 

have heard that Miss Lawton and I- 

But I hear old Lawton stumping along 
the corridor, and so I must leave you to 
his tender mercies. But don’t think I 
am going to let the matter rest without 
giving you some explanation, for I can 
see you have got a hopelessly wrong idea 
of my position. But here is Lawton. If 
he should be rude to you, I shall not be 
far away, and you can call on me.” 
And as Lord Beechcroft disappeared 
through a portiere which led to another 
room, Mr. Lawton stood in the doorway 
scowling ill-humouredly at his visitor 

(To be continued.) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

A Perplexed One. —1. If you wish to become a 
teacher in a high or middle-class school for girls 
you should apply to the Teachers’ Training and 
Registration Office, Maria Grey Training College, 
5, Fitzroy Street, W. (if not removed to Salusbury 
Road, Brondesbury, N.W.). See or address the 
Principal.—2. It is impossible for us to tell you 
where to send your compositions. 

Beryl. —The address of the College of Preceptors is, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. It holds half-yearly 
exams. The fee is 10s. 

Temperance. —There are the classes held in the 
College for Working Women, 7, Fitzroy Street, W., 
every evening, from 6.30 p.m. to 10 p.m. Every 
branch of education appears to be taught there at 
low fees. Apply there for a prospectus. 

A. M. R. could join a St. John’s Ambulance Class, 
amongst other places at the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent Street, W. You do well to take lessons in 
such classes ; and you would further prepare for 
your proposed vocation by studying a little manual 
entitled Sick-Nursing at Ho?ne (Gill, 170, Strand, 
W.C.). 

Frances C. P.—There are many type-writing offices 
in London. The training occupies six months. The 
cost, £2 2s.; for shorthand, £5. A good education 
and a knowledge of languages are indispensable. 
A quick type-writer can take down from fifty to 
seventy words a minute from dictation. You had 
better apply to the Lady-Guide Association, 356, 
Strand, W.C., where there is an International 
Bureau for information of every kind. 

ART. 

79TH Highlanders. —Your little sketches are ex¬ 
ceptionally good for one of your age. They give 
great promise, and we think you would do well to 
commence your training as an artist. But using 
j'our pencil so freely and effectively, we are sur¬ 
prised at your handwriting. Why you cannot use 
your pen as well as your pencil we see no good 
reason to explain. Write small round-hand copies 
daily, and accept our best wishes. 

Ivy-Leaf. —1. You could teach yourself to a certain 
extent by means of the small manuals of instruction 
for drawing, water-colour, and oil painting. But 
you would need to see an artist paint, and a few 
lessons to commence with would prevent your 
adopting wrong methods of working. Of course 
you should be a good free draughtswoman before 
you attempt to use colours.—2. See the articles on 
the care ot the skin, by “ Medicus.” 

Boodle. —Try the Mutual Assistance Drawing Club, 
Miss C. F. Briggs, Catheringlon House, Horndean, 
Hants. If this society be closed, try the Minerva 
Painting Society, Miss H. D. Parsons, Shcrnbourne 
Hall, Lynn, Norfolk; or the A. B. C. Drawing 
Club, Miss Laura Blackall, the Vicarage, Earl’s 
Colne, Essex; art critic, D. D. Westmacott, Esq., 
1, Kensington Gate, Hyde Park, W. One of these 
will suit you. 

Interested Reader. —1. October 28th, 1876, was a 
Saturday.—-2. We do not think you could make 
water-colour paints yourself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gloire. —Write to the friend who sent the announce¬ 
ment of the wedding to accept your best congratu¬ 
lations on the happy event, and every good wish for 
the bridal pair. The degree of mutual intimacy 
must regulate the character of the note. 

Hilda— Certainly any fermented liquor will intoxi¬ 
cate if taken in excess. 

Amor is a little girl of fifteen, who ought to have her 
whole attention given to learning her lessons, 
diversified by some pleasant and healthful recrea¬ 
tions with her schoolfellows. But she is so ridicu¬ 
lously absurd as to say, “ she feels it is high time 
for her to be married,” and wants to know whether 
“she may propose to a gentleman.” Had we the care 
of such a child, we should not let her go out of our 
sight, as she is too ignorant to take care of herself, 
and she does not know her duty to her parents. It 
is to them she should look for teaching, and it is to 
their will and pleasure she must submit in all things. 

Peri Winkle and Pot Hooks. —We thank you for 
kindly recommending a Home of Rest at Dover, at 
4, Marine Place. All information given bj Mrs. 
Martin, and the home clean and cheerful. Terms, 
10s. 6d. a week for women, and girls upwards of 
twelve years old. For men, and boys over twelve 
years, 12s. 6d. a week ; for a separate bedroom, 5s. 
extra. A pass-ticket from London Bridge or 
Cannon Street, at a reduction (5s. a return ticket), 
will be sent to the intending visitor. A stamped 
and directed envelope should be sent. There is a 
home at Hastings, superintended by Miss Young, 
Craven Lodge, Leyton Road, where a trained nurse 
is kept. In all, four homes, we behove, for the sick. 
And there is one in connection with the infirmary 
in West Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight, at 10s. 6d. a 
week. 

L. O. M.—We recommend you to look over a list of 
our publications, as we have many such little books 
and tracts suitable for reading to a class of children. 
We regret that your former letter was overlooked. 

Undine. —1. See the articles on the hair by “ Medi¬ 
cus.”—2. We cannot cure your nerves. It is 
natural for the voice to fail a little when suddenly 
called upon to speak in any assembly. 

E. E. L. P.—Perhaps rubbing the cashmere with a 
little flour and letting it remain in it during some 
days might do good; but we fear the gold has 
become tarnished. 

Forget-me-not— The eve of St. Agnes falls on 
January 20th. St. Agnes was a young Roman 
Christian who suffered terrible persecution, and 
then martyrdom, under Diocletian. There are 
absurd superstitions connected with the day, as 
that, by divination, a girl may learn who her future 
husband will be, or something about him. 

Twenty-One. —If you be incompetent to read aloud 
well and agreeably, are a bad needlewoman, and 
are deficient in musical ability, you are ineligible 
for the situation of a companion, more especially if 
what vou say of yourself be true—that you are also 
stupid and dense. You had better read our articles 
on Xi Occupations for Women and Girls,” a series 
that appeared this year. We are surprised that you 
have not read it. 


Italy. —There is a difference in the cut¬ 
ting of diamonds, and that called a 
brilliant is the most valuable. In that 
called a rose diamond (which has a 
number of small facets, or flat surfaces), 
the brilliancy of the stone is sacrificed 
in the cutting to retaining a greater size. 
The cutting is chiefly performed in Am¬ 
sterdam by the Jews. By their distinc¬ 
tion as being of the first or second 
“water,” we understand that they are 
comparatively free from clouding and 
imperfection. Being the hardest of all 
stones, they can. be cut and. polished by 
their own dust only; and with the ex¬ 
ception of the ruby, is the most valuable 
of all precious stones. Half pearls are 
often employed in rings and other 
jewellery; but naturally a cut or half 
pearl is only worth the half of its 
original size. 

Giraffe. —1. The poem commencing— 
“Tears, idle tears, I know not what 
they mean,” 

is one of Lord Tennyson’s minor poems, 
which appeared in a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection, and is one of the most poetical 
that he ever wrote.—2. As to the super¬ 
stition of unluckiness connected with the 
dropping of a ring on the occasion of a 
wedding, there is no real cause for 
asking “why it should be so,” as it is 
rubbish. Those that “commit them¬ 
selves to the Lord in well-doing ” and 
faith need fear nothing. 

Ella G.—Girls usually leave off wearing 
pinafores at about ten or twelve years 
old at latest. They then wear aprons, 
sometimes with little fronts over the 
chest. Neither pinafores nor aprons 
should be worn by either children or 
young girls when taken out to any 
evening party, however homely. Per¬ 
haps some kind mutual friend would 
represent to those who insist on your 
wearing them, the quizzing and laughter to which 
it subjects you. 

Lina. —It is a pity to let 3'our mind dwell on such 
superstitious sayings. The origin of attaching some 
coming misfortune to the breaker of a mirror 
appears to have arisen from the idea presented by 
the destruction of your own reflection in it. Banish 
such misgivings from your mind, and pray for your 
Heavenly Father’s protecting care, and for more 
faith reposed in it. 

St. Elmo. —We must refer you to all our answers, 
and the articles by “ Medicus,” in reference to the 
hair. A simple but very efficacious wash for the 
head is a preparation of rosemary tea. It is sold 
by chemists. Probably your state of health and 
nervous system may be the cause of its falling so 
much. 

Une Petite Fille. —Being too childish for her age is 
not a common cause of complaint amongst girls of 
the present day. If by that your critics mean that 
you are unsophisticated and childlike, it is much 
to ypur credit and advantage. Precocious young 
girls are very objectionable. You will grow old 
soon enough. Your writing is good. 

Mercedes. —Such an act of familiarity is quite, un¬ 
suitable now that you are no longer a little child. 
Decline gently, and yet firmly. Your writing would 
be very good if sloped the right way. 

Winter Aconite. —1. We cannot answer the ques¬ 
tion, as you do not say whether the wife was 
married before the Married Women’s Property Act 
was passed—since August gtli, 1870.—2. The spade 
guineas are so called from the shape of the shield 
on the reverse. They appeared in 1787, and were 
discontinued after 1799. 

Ivy-Leaf— 1. Boxing would have the same advantage 
as all gymnastic exercises. It would train the 
body, and render it supple and agile. — 2. The 
meaning of the French word retrousse is “ turned 
up,” or “tucked up.” Avoir les bras retrousses — 
“ to have your sleeves tucked up ” ; applied usually 
by English people to a snub nose. 

A Treasured Pearl.— We think that you would 
find the person wanted only by an advertisement. 
The adoption of children is more frequent in 
America than in England. Your letter is a very 
sweet one. You are indeed happy with love for 
your portion and abiding-place, being, as you arc, 
a little bird with clipped wings. God’s mercy has 
made your nest very warm and sheltered. 

Marguerite. —St. John’s Eve falls on June 24th, and 
is reputed to be the eve of the birthday of St. John 
the Baptist. The festival in commemoration ot him 
has alwaj’s been one of the most popular in most 
parts of Europe. The people used to gather 
branches of trees and set them up over their doors 
with demonstrations of joy, according to the pro¬ 
phecy that “ many sliculd rejoice at his birth ” ; and 
towards midnight bonfires were made, and people 
danced round and leaped through the flames. In 
many places watches were kept all Midsummer 
night, and those who walked wore garlands of 
flowers. 

Kitty Clive. —1. Authors divide their works into 
chapters or parts themselves.—2. “ Proofs ” are 
rough copies of print sent out for correction. 












THE PIANO AND THE PLAYER. 


By WILLIAM LUFF. 


How rich was the blended sweetness 
That flowed from the silent keys 

At the touch of the gentle fingers, 

That moved with a queenly ease ! 

Till the hearers strangely wondered 
Whence the royal sounds could come*, 

For without the gifted player 
The notes had been mute and dumb. 

But at her touch there was music 
And harmony, till the soul 

Was borne by the rising pinions 
Where the songs of glory roll. 

It was not the piano only ; 

It was not the moving keys; 

It was all in the young musician— 

Her fingers—all came from these. 

And yet the cold notes were needed, 

And all that was hid within ; 

’Twas not only the player’s fingers— 
They could not the sweetness win, 

If there had not been sweet responses, 
And yielding to her touch : 

So the instrument needed playing, 

And she needed it as much. 

Alone we are mute and silent; 

But if the great Master’s hand 

Is laid on the idle keyboard, 

What music may cheer the land! 

The praise must be all the player’s, 
Submission must be our part; 

And His skill will get blended sweetness 
From every yielded heart. 

All rights reserved .] 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Our 


CHAPTER XI. 

MISS MUFFET MAKES RESOLUTIONS. 

“ Whatever anyone does or says, I must 
be good.”— M. Aurelius Antoninus. 


been 

quiet 



penny foryour 
thoughts, 
Effie!” Mrs. 
Foster had 
spending a 
afternoon in 
company w i t h her 
niece. Virginia was 
at a working party at 
theVicarage, to which 
Miss Muffet had declined 
to accompany her. 

“ I hate a tabby and 
thimble party,” she had 
observed in Malcolm’shear¬ 
ing—an expression which 
threw him into convulsions 
of mirth; indeed, he had 
laughed half the way home. He was 
beginning to find little Miss Beresford 
decidedly amusing. 

Mrs. Foster had been very busy most 
of the afternoon, but she had taken ad¬ 
vantage of blind man’s holiday,,as she 
called the soft wintry twilight, to indulge 
in a brief nap ; but Miss Muffet, who 
had been reading on the rug as usual, 
had sat bolt upright, with her hands 
clasped round her knees, and her grave, 
unwinking eyes fixed on the fire. 

“A penny for your thoughts, little 
one ! ” repeated Aunt Isobel drowsily. 

“My thoughts are never worth any¬ 
thing,” replied Miss Muffet in a discon¬ 
tented voice. “How long have I been 
here, Aunt Isobel ?—three weeks and 
two days. Let me see; I have had 
four music lessons, and we have read a 
lot of Hector Malot’s funny tale.” 

“ But we have not studied a page of 
history, nor English literature, the last 
three days.” 

“Oh, there were too many things to 
do,” returned Miss Muffet carelessly. 
“ I had to make up to Vixen for all those 
dreary stable days; and then of course 
Mike required his walk. Aunt Isobel, 
I wanted to ask you something. Do 
you think there are many girls so clever 
as Virginia ? ” 

“No, my dear ”—with a sudden flow 
of maternal pride; “I think my Virgie 
—God bless her !—would beat most girls. 
Signor Torelli was telling me this morn¬ 
ing that her talent for languages is 
wonderful, and Malcolm says the same. 
She has certainly great abilities, and a 
perfect passion for acquiring' know¬ 
ledge.” 

“ Yes, I know,” and Miss Muffet 
frowned in a peevish way. “She is 
horribly clever, and so is Mr. Gordon. 
When I listen to them I feel as though 
they were talking a different language 
sometimes. I have never even heard 
of the people and things they are dis¬ 
cussing; and if I ask a question, Mr. 
Gordon raises his eyebrows as though he 


were surprised, and Virginia gives that 
abominable little shrug of her shoulders, 
as much as to say, ‘ Hold your tongue, 
you silly little thing, and do not inter¬ 
rupt us !’ ” 

“ My dear, I am quite sure that Vir¬ 
ginia never meant anything so rude. 
Yor have quite misunderstood her little 
shrug.” 

“ Oh, she would not say it, of course ; 
but all the same, in her opinion I am 
only a silly little thing, who knows no¬ 
thing. Not that I mind what Virginia 
thinks,” with a touch of stubbornness in 
her voice; “but I should not like the 
boys to find it out and be disappointed 
in me—I mean when I am grown up, 
and they expect more of me. Oh, Aunt 
Isobel! ”—and now there were tears in 
the bright eyes—“ I could not bear Val 
to be disappointed in me ! ” 

Now if Miss Muffet had made this 
pitiful little speech to her mother, that 
fond but injudicious person would have 
instantly soothed her, and protested 
that nothing so unlikely would ever 
happen. “Disappointed in their pet— 
in their sparkling, joyous, light-hearted 
Miss Muffet! Absurd! Impossible!” 
But Aunt Isobel was of a different and 
tougher nature. She knew the truest 
kindness would be to aid Miss Muffet 
in her salutary introspection, and by 
candidly admitting her defects, help her 
to rectify them. So instead of contra¬ 
dicting her she merely said, “You are 
right, my dear. It would be very sad 
indeed to disappoint Val when he is so 
fond of you,” which instantly roused 
Miss Muffet to fresh alarm. 

“Oh, Aunt Isobel! I see what you 
think,” she sighed, with deep inward 
compunction, as she remembered her 
five governesses. 

“You hoped that I should contradict 
you, instead of telling you that you are 
probably right. But, my dear child, 
truth is always best. I will not deceive 
you, nor give you any false comfort. I 
think it far too probable that not only 
Val, but Jack, will sorrowfully recognise 
by-and-by that they have made a great 
mistake in not leaving you more with 
your governess.” 

“You shall not blame the boys ! ” re¬ 
turned Miss Muffet impetuously. “ You 
must blame the right person, Aunt 
Isobel, and that is me—me ! ” delivering 
herself of this ungrammatical speech 
with great force and energy, and tap¬ 
ping herself on the chest. “It is not 
the boys’ fault that I wasted my time 
while they were working hard ; that I 
never really tried to do my French, nor 
my history, nor my music properly, and 
that no one could make me attend. In 
the holidays,” she continued, “ the boys 
played, and expected me to play too ; 
but Val often gave me plenty of good 
advice in his letters. ‘ Do your work 
and stick to it, and keep all the fun 
for the holidays ;’ he has said that over 
and over again. Oh, dear!” with a 
little quiver in her voice, “I am afraid 
Val is beginning to be disappointed with 


Bessie,” “ Averil,” etc. 

me already. When I told him Miss 
Hall was going because she could not 
stand my idleness any longer, he began 
whistling the “Dead March” in Saul. 
Val always does that VneTi he is not 
quite pleased about anything.” 

Mrs. Foster suppressed a smile with 
difficulty. Miss Muffet’s bruised con¬ 
science needed gentle treatment. “ That 
was not a severe reproof on Val’s part.” 

“Oh, but it meant a good deal. Val 
does not say much. He has too much 
respect for the liberty of the subject, as 
he says; but all the same, I should 
hate him to feel that his sister was an 
ignoramus.” 

“ There is no need for him to feel that. 
Listen to me, my dear. There is no good 
in crying over spilt milk. Even Val 
would tell us that you are far too bright 
and quick-witted for an ignoramus. So 
why not make up your mind to atone for 
past idleness by a year or two of real 
hard work. You would soon catch up 
other girls,” finished Aunt Isobel in a 
comfortable tone. 

“ Do you mean that I ought to go to 
school? Oh, no, Aunt Isobel — that 
would be too dreadful \ And I never do 
get on with girls. They are so little, 
and mean, and silly in their talk.” 

“ Come—come ; I cannot allow you to 
be so severe on your sex. There are 
plenty of sensible, intelligent girls, 
though they may not be so clever as 
Virginia, nor so boyish in taste as Miss 
Muffet. But, to my way of thinking, 
there is nothing sweeter in creation than 
a healthy-minded, light-hearted English 
girl. No, I never dreamt of school for 
a wild kitten like you—the time has gone 
by for that. At your age you must 
govern and discipline yourself.” 

“ It does sound so hopeless and horrid, 
Aunt Isobel.” 

“No, darling; not hopeless while 
there is time to redeem, and health and 
strength to aid the willing mind. Let us 
look at things quietly for a moment. Is 
life—your future life—to be merely a 
playtime ? What do you propose to 
yourself? Do you wish to amuse the 
boys in their leisure hours; or do you 
intend to make yourself their equal and 
companion ? ” 

“Val and I have always been com¬ 
panions,” returned the girl with dignity. 

“Yes; but Val will grow, and he will 
expect his companion to grow too. They 
are boys now, and at present a little 
kitten entirely satisfies them; but by- 
and-by, when they are older, and have to 
do men’s work, they will need something 
more than fun.” 

Miss Muffet hid her face in her hands 
and began to sob. This view of the case 
had never entered her head. To her the 
boys would always be the boys. 

“ Val will demand more from his sister 
than that,” went on wily Aunt Isobel. 
“And so will Jack. They will want a 
sweet, womanly sister, who will sym¬ 
pathise with them, and take an intelli¬ 
gent interest in their pursuits ; who will 
neither shame them by her ignorance, 
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nor her inferiority to other people’s 
sisters ; who will-” 

But Miss Muffet could bear no more. 
“ Oh, Aunt Isobel, I will not shame 
them—my own boys! They shall not— 
they shall not be disappointed in me! I 
will learn—I will learn anything—every¬ 
thing ! Mother will gladly spend any 
money on me ! Who will teach me, 
Aunt Isobel ? Where shall I begin first ? 
What shall I do?” and Miss Muffet 
turned such a crimson tear-stained face 
to Mrs. Foster that for a moment she 
could only kiss it. 

“ My dearest child, there is no need 
for such distress. We shall do very well 
if we set to work quietly. You are get¬ 
ting on with your music. Signor Torelli 
says your ear and touch are excellent, 
only you have utterly neglected prac¬ 
tising. What I should recommend is, 
that you should devote two or three hours 
a day to regular study. Do not attempt 
too much. French, history, and some 
knowledge of the literature of your own 
country, appear to me absolutely neces¬ 
sary. This will be sufficient at present; 
and as long as you remain here I will 
gladly be your teacher.” 

“But, Aunt Isobel, I am such a trouble 
to you ! ’ ’ 

“ Not at all. I like trouble of that 
sort. Virginia often tells me that nature 
intended me for a governess. Virginia 
and I have been reading about Italian 
art lately; but we might take up English 
literature at the Elizabethan period, and 
try to interest you in that a little. And 
Effie, there is one thing I should advise, 
and that is, try to get over your dislike 
to a thimble. The boys may encourage 
you now in your repugnance to work, 
but they will change their mind on the 
subject when they see other young ladies 
usefully and ornamentally employed. 
At present their ideas on feminine ac¬ 
complishments are very crude, but in 
time to come they will expect you to do 
more than sew on a button.” 

It is proverbially the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back ; and it was this 
hint about the thimble that reduced Miss 
Muffet to despair. 

“Aunt Isobel,” she said, in a voice 
that was almost tragic in its solemnity, 
“it is no use ; life would not be worth 
living at such a price ! ” 

“You absurd child ! ” 

‘\ I could never be anybody but myself 
—it is no use trying to make me different! 

I could not be changed into any little 
Miss Goody-Goody if I stitched myself 
into a fever.” 

It was impossible not to laugh at this 
outburst—which Aunt Isobel did most 
heartily. But she was prevented saying 
any more on the subject as the door-bell 
rang, and the next moment Virginia 
entered the room with the air of a woman 
who had done her duty. 

“ How cosy you two look in the twi¬ 
light,” she said, throwing herself down 
in an easy-chair. “ Mother, as Davis is 
bringing in tea, I will not wait to take 


off my hat. I wonder what you and 
Effie have been talking about ”—with an 
inquisitive glance at her cousin’s hot 
face. 

“ We have been improving the shining 
hour,” returned Mrs. Foster quietly. 
“Did you have a large work-party this 
afternoon, Virgie ? ” 

“We had the usual number. Oh, 
by-the-by, Mrs. Lomax has sent you a 
message, Effie. She and Gussie want 
you to have tea with them to-morrow, as 
you are not going with us to Parkhurst. 
I said that I was sure you would be 
pleased to do so.” 

“ You might have waited till you knew 
my opinion,” returned Miss Muffet 
rather crossly. “I would much rather 
have stayed at home. It is so stupid at 
the Vicarage. Mrs. Lomax is a nice old 
thing, but Gussie bores me dreadfully.” 

“I think she is such a nice girl, and 
so good,” replied Virginia, who never 
liked to have her friends disparaged; 
“and they take so much notice of vou, 
Effie.” J 

“I am sure I do not want them to do 
so,” observed Miss Muffet sulkily. But 
Aunt Isobel shook her head at her, and 
told her to drink her tea, and not talk 
any more nonsense. “We are all 
bored sometimes, but we must not 
behave like hermit crabs, and live in 
our own shell. If you knew Gussie 
better you would learn to appreciate 
her. She is one of the most thoroughly 
unselfish people I ever knew. I should 
like you to go to the Vicarage to¬ 
morrow, and we could call for you on 
our return home from Parkhurst.” 
And Miss Muffet yielded an ungracious 
consent to this. 

There is no doubt that Miss Muffet 
was in earnest the next morning. The 
moment her practising was over she 
established herself with her books at 
Aunt Isobel’s little table, and worked 
steadily (in spite of many restless over¬ 
tures on Mike’s part), until the luncheon- 
bell rang. Virginia gave her a glance 
of approval now and then, but she had 
the good sense to refrain from any 
remark on her unusual industry. 

“ I shall take Mike for a run. Mrs. 
Lomax will not expect me till nearly 
four,” observed Miss Muffet cheerfully, 
when they rose from the table. “Just 
across the common, and through the 
village. I will not be long, Aunt Iso¬ 
bel.” And Mrs. Foster, who knew the 
girl must work off the quicksilver in 
her veins, made no objection to this. 

Now, it so happened that on the 
common Miss Muffet overtook Malcolm 
Gordon. He was walking somewhat 
slowly, with his head bent, and Bruno 
was stalking solemnly beside him, with 
the cumbrous gait natural to a St. 
Bernard. But Mike’s bark of recogni¬ 
tion roused him, and his face brightened 
perceptibly at the sight of Mike’s little 
mistress. Miss Muffet was still a mere 
child in Malcolm’s eyes, but he had 
discovered lately that in her own way 



she was rather an interesting little 
person. On one or two occasions he 
had found her decidedly amusing. 

“ Where are you and Mike going ?” 
he asked, as they shook hands and 
walked on together. 

“ Only for a run,” returned Miss 
Muffet, stroking Bruno’s head as she 
spoke. “ I am going to the Vicarage 
presently. It is a great bore, but Mrs. 
Lomax and Gussie asked me.” 

“ I should not have thought Miss 
Lomax one of your sort,” observed 
Malcolm, with an amused glance at the 
little figure beside him. “"'She is a very 
proper young lady, is she not ? ” 

“Oh, yes; dreadfully proper! I do 
so dislike an old-young - girl—don’t you 
know what I mean ?—who never does 
anything wrong, and loves thimble and 
tabby parties. Gussie is so oppres¬ 
sively good, and Virginia too, that they 
make me feel like a little heathen.” 

“Oh, Virginia is different,” returned 
Malcolm with a quick change in liis 
voice. “You must not compare them. 
Miss Lomax is only an ordinaiy person, 
while your cousin-” 

“ Well,” rather impatiently, “why 
don’t you finish your sentence ? I hate 
people to stop in that provoking way.” 

“ I think I will leave my sentence 
unfinished, ” and there was a spark of 
deep feeling in Malcolm’s eyes. “ Miss 
Beresford, you have no idea what those 
friends of mine at The Hawthorns are 
to me. No sister could have been 
kinder than Virginia; and as for Mrs. 

Foster-” He stopped again. But this 

time there was no chiding on Miss 
Muffet’s part; she was looking at Mal¬ 
colm with bright penetrating eyes. 

“Why do you speak in that melan¬ 
choly voice ?” she asked a little curiously. 
“ Mr. Gordon, you are always so grave, 
so dreadfully grave, as though you were 
for ever thinking about deep things, 
and never had any fun in your life. 
When you talk in that way to Virginia 
it makes me feel sorry. I think of the 
boys, and how happy they are ; and you 
are so different.” 

# Miss Muffet spoke with the utmost 
simplicity, but there was something 
delightfully sympathetic in her tone, 
something in the kindly girlish voice, 
that went straight to Malcolm Gordon’s 
sore heart. It was so different from 
Virginia’s quiet sisterly sympathy; it 
was as though a little bird were piping 
comfort in his ear. “ I think of the 
boys, and how happy they are”—how 
prettily she said that. 

“All my friends are sorry for me,” 
returned Malcolm with a sigh. “I am 
rather like that unfortunate square 
thing that tried to fit itself into a round 
hole. It cannot be managed, you see,” 
finished Malcolm with quiet humour. 
But there was no real mirth in his laugh ; 
it was evident from his manner, and the 
constraint in- his voice, that Malcolm 
was in one of his hopeless moods. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Irene awoke next morning witli the pleasant 
feeling that something had happened to break 
the level monotony of her life. 

In summer-time she rose early, and after a 
cup of tea, made over her own spirit-lamp, or 
a drink of milk, started off for an hour’s 
ramble on the hills that surrounded Nether- 
leigh, or found in some woodland nook a quiet 
time of intercourse with Nature and Nature’s 
God before the busy work of the day began. 

It was too cold for morning excursions now; 
but as she drew up her blind, a sight of 
dazzling loveliness stretched before her. Hills 
and valleys were robed in freshly-fallen snow; 
and though the sky was clear now, a bank of 
purple-grey clouds in the north spoke of more 
in reserve. 

Irene had a very child’s delight in the snow, 
and always took her fill of pleasure from the 
unsullied beauty of its coming, without looking 
on, as so many do, to the discomfort and slush 
and misery of its going away. 

“An exceeding weight of glory,” she said 
softly to herself, and then she turned away to 
pray earnestly for the brother who might be 
wandering homeless in the bitter weather. 

Saturday was always a busy holiday to 
Irene, for on that day she kept her small ward¬ 
robe in order, making her own dresses with the 
help of her sewing-machine, and keeping more 
than one hour sacred for special reading and 
study. Before the short afternoon closed in 
she resolved to call on the new friend who so 
curiously interested her, and through the rain 
and sleet that had set in since morning she 
made her way to Miss Lucinda’s abode. This 
time the door was opened more quickly, and 
there was even a glimmer of a smile on 
Jerusha’s taciturn countenance. 

“ Come in, miss! ” she cried in a loud 
whisper. “ She’ve done nothing but talk 
about ’ee all day, and would have out the best 
crockery, and all because she made sure you’d 
come.” 

And then Irene was ushered into the sitting- 
room on the right, and found the little old lady 
sitting up in an immense chintz-covered chair 
by the fire, with quite an eager expectancy on 
her face. 

“ I k?iew you would come; and you will 
drink tea with me this evening, dear young 
lady, will you not ? I haven’t entertained much 
of late years, but I am truly pleased to welcome 
you,” she added, with the formal courtesy of 
her youthful days. 

And yielding to her request, Irene sat down 
by the fire—which, if she had known it, was at 
least double the usual size—and merrily chatted 
to her friend, who, but for a strip of plaster 
across her forehead and a still perceptible 
swelling on her “ best feature,” looked none 
the worse for her adventure. 

It was a quaint old room, low-ceiled and 
dark-wainscoted, and with Chippendale tables 
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and chairs that would have fetched a good sum 
in Wardour Street. The chintz hangings, 
curiously embellished with a pattern of parrots 
climbing impossible trees, were faded and dim, 
and the carpet was worn patternless ; but all 
was exquisitely clean and neat, and in one 
corner was a small piano that to Irene’s long¬ 
ing eyes made up for all other lack in the 
room. They drank their tea from ugly little 
Chinese cups, and very good Irene found it. 

“My one indulgence, my dear,” said Miss 
Lucinda, in answer to her praises. “ I always 
drink it good—it is cheapest in the end ; and 
this is my best Pekoe, for I felt sure you would 
come. I see you like my cups; they are more 
than a hundred years old, and are all I have 
left from my old home except those” And 
she pointed with pride to the- glory of her 
mantelshelf, a pair of richly-decorated porcelain 
vases. “Those are precious—real Dresden, 
you know; no hand but mine ever touches 
them. Jerusha fully understands that an acci¬ 
dent to them would be beyond pardon. I 
shall give them to the King when he comes,” 
she murmured, lying back in her chair, and 
beginning to croon over an old melody, evi¬ 
dently forgetting Irene’s presence. 

Suddenly a mocking laugh from Darby’s 
cage aroused her, and as he began his 
question, “ Who’ll be King ? ” she rose feebly, 
and lighting a wax candle, opened the piano 
and asked her visitor to play. Then, ap¬ 
parently forgetting her request as soon as 
made, Miss Lucinda sat down herself and 
began to play, “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” The instrument was very sweet- 
toned, and the slow-dropping notes followed 
each other in perfect cadence beneath the 
tremulous fingers, that at one time must have 
possessed rare skill. Then came other snatches 
of old-fashioned melodies, gliding at last into 
“ Glory to Thee, my God, this night.” Irene 
added a soft contralto to the high quavering 
voice, and together they sang the grand old 
nightfall song. “ I always play in the even¬ 
ing,” she said when it was ended, “ and al¬ 
ways the ‘ Glory ’ last. But now you must 
sing to me.” 

And Irene sat down, feeling somehow as if 
the music that had gone before had been a 
sacrament. Very softly she played and sang, 
“ Oh, rest in the Lord,” while Miss Lucinda’s 
white curls and high tortoise-shell comb 
nodded approval from the fireside, and Joan 
purred contentedly on the rug, and Darby for 
once had the grace to be silent. Piece after 
piece she went through from memory, for the 
longing would not easily be stilled after a 
year’s repression, till presently the silence told 
her that her hostess was asleep. 

Startled to find how late it was, she slipped 
away, Jerusha letting her out with another 
attempt at a smile that was not an unqualified 
success. 

“ Never knowed Miss Lu take so to anybody 


afore in all these years,” she muttered to 
herself as she went back to her kitchen. 
“ Don’t doubt but what mischief will come 
on’t.” 

But as the days went by the sour-tempered 
waiting-woman had to change her mind, for 
a very bright little friendship sprang up 
between the two women so strangely brought 
together, and so utterly unlike except :n the 
sombre background of trouble that darkened 
both lives. 

But there is no freemasonry like that of 
sorrow. Irene spent every Friday evening, 
and some others also, in that shadowy room, 
cheering the forlorn old age of her friend 
with the sunny brightness and hopeful cheer 
that were habitual in spite of the past. 

And Darby abated his mocking laugh, and 
Joan learned to arch her back and purr con¬ 
tentedly around her visitor’s feet, while Miss 
Lucinda herself seemed more collected, and 
less liable to fits of incoherent wanderings in 
that shadow-haunted region which is reason’s 
borderland. Many a talk they had, and many 
an hour of delight came to Irene at the old 
piano. But always the music ended with 
Miss Lucinda’s own half-hour as performer, 
and always the “ Glory ” came last. 

And one evening, when she was feeling 
unusually well and happy, she told Irene her 
life-story. Pier mother died when she was 
fifteen, and her father •soon married again. 
But the new wife was gay and pleasurQ-loving, 
and the small estate, where the family had 
lived since Stuart days, was hampered by a 
heavy mortgage, and could not stand the 
heavy demands now made upon it. “And 
things went on getting worse and worse,” said 
the old lady sadly, “ until, when my little 
brother was six years old, the crash came. 
My father died suddenly, and all his affairs 
were in confusion. The estate was sold, and 
when all was straightened my stepmother took 
what was left, bemoaning the fact that it was 
so little. I had just ^50 a year of my own 
that had been my own dear mother’s, and 
could not be touched. But two years before 
this I had become engaged to Lieutenant 
Calverly, and in spite of loss and trouble I 
was so happy in his love —so happy! ” And 
here the trembling voice failed, and Irene, 
alarmed at her pallor, begged her not to go 
on. “It is so long since I have said his 
name,” she whispered. “ He had sailed to the 
Indies that summer, just before the sorrow 
came ; and when we parted I had on a muslin 
gown like this, and he told me to wear it to 
welcome him when he came back. And then, 
a month after my father died, the news came 
that his ship had gone down. And the days 
went on, but even when the frosts came I 
still wore the muslins he liked; for I could 
not believe he would never come back. And 
then I was very ill, and after that I could not 
remember much. Only once I wrote to the 












King; and a letter came back, sealed with a 
great seal, saying there was no hope now—the 
ship had gone, with all on board. Fifty years 
ago, yet even now I often seem to hear 
Charlie’s voice, and see his merry blue eyes as 
they looked the day he went. And I always 
dress the same, you see,” she added, touching 
the thin muslin complacently. 

“ I too am waiting and looking for 
Charlie,” said Irene gently; and partly to 
divert her old friend’s thoughts—for she was 
still agitated—a part of Irene’s stoiy was 
told. 

“ Ah, I knew you had seen sore trials too, 
my dear ! ” said Miss Lucinda. “ There is a 
look in your eyes that told me so, though they 
do smile so often. I never used to get on 
with my stepmother,” she went on ; “ and I 
didn’t quite believe she was so poor, because 
she went to Bath, and lived in grand style 
there. And she sent me away to live alone, 
with Jerusha to care for me, because my head 
was so bad,” she added pathetically. “ But I 
didn’t care, for my window faced the sea, and 
I could watch for Charlie. I am all alone in 
the world, and have no relatives left besides my 
young nephew, Frank West, my brother’s 
youngest boy. He lives in London, and is a 
journalist, and writes stories too. I do not 
quite approve of novels myself, but they say 
his are good. And he is very kind to me, and 
runs down once or twice every year to see me. 
But now play to me, dear, and I think I’ll rest 
a little. Ah, that’s good ! ” she said, as Irene 
stooped to kiss the poor old face grown grey 
with hope deferred. “ If I had found some¬ 
one like you to love before it might have been 
different. But always I was thinking of 
Charlie, and so I missed the best of life.” 

Irene could see it all; how the shock of 
repeated troubles and hopeless watching had 
been too much for the poor brain, and how 
the delicate machinery of mind and will had 
been warped, until the wasted life had drifted 
into an early dotage. “ God helping me, I 
will try to live for others,” she whispered to 
herself; “ and then, whatever may come or go, 
I shall not lose all the joy of living.” And she 
began to visit lanes and courts—slums that 
were to be found even in pretty Netherleigh— 
taking, in her spare time, many a little comfort 
to those who were glad of the smallest help in 
that terrible winter. And in this work, and 
the growing interest of her Sunday class—into 
which all the unmanageables of the school 
seemed to be drafted—and her frequent visits to 
Miss Lucinda, the weeks sped on, and brought 
the old miracle of the spring once more. 
But for her never-ceasing anxiety as to her 
brother’s fate Irene would have been quite 
happy, as any girl may be who has plenty of 
useful work in her own little corner of the 
great world, and the hope of a limitless future 
in the greater life beyond. 

One Friday evening in April she went for 
her usual tea-drinking with her old friend, 
carrying a big posy of nodding daffodils from 


A Desirable Frame of Mind. 

The following lines from the Essay on 
Man — 

“ Never elated while one man’s oppressed, 
Never dejected while another’s blessed ”— 

constitute, it has been remarked, one of the 
most complete, concise, and lofty expressions 
of moral temper existing in English words. 

Feeling Ashamed. —The sense of shame 
is of great importance. When one is ashamed 
of having been without shame, she will not 
afterwards have occasion for shame.— Mencius. 
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the meadows, and wearing a bunch of sweet 
white violets herself. There was a shimmer of 
green on the larch woods that crowned the 
opposite hillside ; the sticky buds of the chest¬ 
nuts in Dean Road were opening their five¬ 
fold fans; and on the topmost bough of an 
apple-tree a thrush was fairly bubbling over 
with song. 

“ I have been looking forward to my sun¬ 
beam’s visit all day,” said Miss Lucinda fondly. 
“ I think if I could have you every evening I 
should be quite content.” 

“There is a little text which says, * With¬ 
draw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house, lest 
he be weary of thee,’ ” quoted Irene gravely. 
But her smile was very bright as she proceeded 
to cut the wafer-like bread and butter her 
hostess always indulged in when Irene came 
to cut it for her. The first cup was scarcely 
tasted, however, when there came a knock, 
followed immediately by a quick step in the 
passage, and the inevitable “ Lawk-a-daisy ! ” 
from Jerusha. 

Then the door opened, and a tall young 
fellow, who made the room look suddenly 
smaller, came in with laughing apology. 
“Another surprise for you, Aunt Lu,” he 
said, and then stopped in some confusion at 
the unusual sight of a visitor in that room. 

Irene looked confused too for a moment, for 
her acquaintance with young men had been of 
the smallest. 

But Miss Lucinda went through the intro¬ 
duction in her stately old-fashioned way, and 
then they sat down to the tea-table together. 

“ It was too bad of me, auntie ; but I had 
a chance to get away until Monday, and I 
longed for a breeze from your hills. And I 
knew Jerusha would soon get my den ready.” 

“ Quite right, Frank. I am glad you came, 
and without sending me one of those disturb¬ 
ing telegrams, as you did last time.” 

And then more tea was made; and talk of 
the busy world of London came and went; and 
the young man praised the daffodils and the 
dainty bread and butter, and paid becoming 
attention to the fresh eggs brought in by the 
smiling Jerusha. And the fragrance of Irene’s 
violets filled the room, and, perhaps for that 
reason, a pair of brown eyes strayed often in 
their direction, and once or twice encountered 
the frank answering gaze of the blue ones that 
looked so dark in the shadows. It was the 
first tiny beginning of the old, old story—old 
as Eden, yet new as the violet buds that had 
only opened yesterday. 

Irene soon lost her shyness, and took her 
share in the talk, which touched on books and 
music, and other kindred themes, in which 
young people find such ample space of common 
meeting-ground. 

Miss Lucinda, erect in her high-backed 
chair, listened with pleasure to it all; and her 
nephew, with a curious desire to be at his 
best, gave utterance in the twilight to some of 
the deeper convictions of his heart, such as Miss 
Lucinda perhaps had not suspected before. 
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“It is all so quiet and restful here, Aunt 
Lu. That thrush out there would make one 
believe that no such place as Fleet Street ever 
existed. And yet the noise and rush are going 
on just the same—printers clamouring for 
copy; editors delving in their poor pates to 
find something fresh and taking to please an 
omnivorous public; and all the pressure and 
strain of toil going on and on for ever. You 
may cut yourself adrift from it for a day, or a 
week, but it is all there just the same, waiting 
to swallow you up again, and make you feel, 
an hour after your return, as if quiet and 
flowers and birds were all delusions and 
dreams.” 

“ Yet you wouldn’t like to escape from it, 
Nephew Frank,” said Miss Lu, with remorse¬ 
less candour. “You wouldn’t care to settle 
down here, say, with your old aunt, and bid 
farewell to this dreadful London ? ” 

Frank laughed a merry laugh, that was in 
keeping with his name—free, and fresh, and 
joyous. “ Well, no, aunt; I am afraid I should 
miss the stir and pulsation of the crowd that, 
to one who writes, and, indeed, to any born 
Londoner, is inspiration in itself. But I should 
like to have more of the country; it seems 
hard to miss so much of this loveliness.” 

“There is another side to your thought of 
the ‘ going-on-ness ’ of everything,” said Irene. 
“ It used to be a joy to me at the seaside to 
think, when the time came for us to go home, 
that it would all go on just the same, whether 
we were there or not. The waves would ebb 
and flow and break on the same old boulders, 
and the cloud-shadows dapple the bay for 
other eyes to see.” 

“But what when there were no eyes?” 
returned Frank, though with a very kindly 
light in his own. “It is the waste that seems 
such a pity—the beautiful places that are out 
of reach so many months in the year; the 
acres of gorse and heather that only the wild 
creatures know about; the lovely bits of coast 
that are unvisited all the year through except 
by a few stray fishermen.” 

“Ah, but that isn’t the saddest waste!” 
put in Miss Lucinda, with the keen alertness 
in conversation she had shown so much more 
of late. “ It is when the beautiful places are 
visited by people who have no eyes to see and 
understand — absorbed people, who cannot 
leave their money-getting behind ; fashionable 
people, who would not leave the promenade to 
watch the finest sunset; and coarse people, 
who can only appreciate the pleasures of hotel 
and cuisine.” 

“Oh, come, now, auntie; a good dinner 
isn’t to be despised, anyhow ! ” said Frank 
merrily. “ I haven’t enjoyed that thrush’s 
song and these daffodils any the less because 
they were supported by this delicious bread 
and butter and the fresh nutritious eggs, the 
like of which were never eaten in London 
town. It is good to be here. I wish I could 
extend my two days indefinitely.” 

(To he continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

Keep your Temper. 

A great singer who, though considerably 
past middle life, looks as if she had discovered 
the secret of perpetual youth, was recently 
asked how she always looked so young. 

“I keep my temper,” she said. “No 
woman can remain young-looking who often 
loses her temper. When I feel that my 
temper is getting the better of me I always 
get up and leave the room.” 

Not in Love. —Many think they are in love 
when, in fact, they are only without anything 
to turn their hands to. 


The Gas Collector. 

Mistress : “ Did anyone call just now, Brid¬ 
get ? ” 

Bridget: “Yes, mum; a man called who 
said he was the gas collie tor, and Oi tould 
him that the gas was already collicted in the 
pipes. Then he attempted to argufy wid me, 
so Oi just shut the door in his face.” 

“ Genius is Patience.” —Le genie Test la 
patience ; and though there is a truth beyond 
it—since all the patience in the world will not 
serve as a substitute for genius—still, never was 
a truer saying than this of old Buffon’s. 
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TO MERCEDES. 

By IDA LEMON. 


“I THINK of you,” you write, 

“So often, day and night.” 

And as I read there rises up a face 
The sweetest ever seen, 

Soft, radiant, and serene, 

Quite human, but made bright with a celestial grace. 


Ah ! child, think of me still 
As “often” as you will— 

You do me service greater than you know: 

For I, with cares oppressed, 

With sorrows and unrest, 

Am weary on the way that, pilgrim-wise, I go. 


But if you think of me 
Well need I grateful be, 

As one who treasure with God’s angels shares. 

Such rapturous peace and love 
Stream on ) r ou from above ; [prayers. 

Such glory wraps you round, that all your thoughts are 


LAURA’S THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 


CHAPTER III. 



ears will pass, and 
Christmases come 
and go. Such is 
time. .So another 
Christmas Eve 
opens, and it is 
Arthur Dalzel’s 
turn to initiate its 
chapter of life. 
He arrives at 
Seaton Park 
in the morn- 
in g , and is 
at once 
claimed 
by Miss 
Marion 
Albon as 
her aid and 
abettor in 
the church 


decorations in progress for the great festival 
of the morrow. He acquiesces readily, and 
is speedily engaged in finishing a beautiful 
text of holly-berries, surrounded by a wreath 
of green prickly leaves. The work goes on 
in a pretty morning-room appropriated to the 
young ladies of the family, and tables and 
carpets are strewn with evergreens of every 
kind. From the window is a view of park¬ 
land covered with a hoar-frost, which the mid¬ 
day sun is trying his best to melt, of leafless 
trees hung with icicles, and a frozen pond. 
Wealth, and its attendant, warmth, conspire 
to keep out the cold, so the morning-room is 
as cosv—perhaps more so—than the Lowdow 11 
parlour. Miss Marion Albon and her sister 
are handsome, accomplished girls, and one 01 
two other young ladies assisting them are 
pleasant and chattv. Arthur feels life agree¬ 
able, and England" delightful. He is still too 
diplomatic to declare his candid opinion of 
Marion Albon, but her sister and the other 
young ladies think he must propose to-day. 
She rattles on, as young damsels will, and does 
not certainlv affect diplomacy any more than 
Laura, albeit she does her best to attract the 
diplomatist. 

The text finished, it has to be taken to the 
pretty church in the park, of which Laura’s 
grandfather on the maternal side was once 
rector. They all set out, attended by men 
bearing other texts, crosses, and stars, and 
furnished with tools and more evergreens. A 
brisk walk over crisp, frost-strewn paths brings 
them to the church, Arthur and Marion in 
advance. 

“ This is delightful. My aunt would have 


By ANNE BEALE. 

me come ; I meant to spend Christmas with 
her,” said Arthur. 

“ Complimentary. Then we are indebted 
to Mrs. Fairfax for the honour of your visit,” 
said Marion, as they reached the church. 

Here they found more young ladies and one 
or two gentlemen, Mr. Hart, the curate, 
amongst them. Arthur helped to fasten up a 
few of the decorations ; then, whispering to 
Marion that he had a letter to write, slipped 
away. 

“I don’t think he cares a straw for me, 
thought Marion. “ I wish his old aunt and 
mamma wouldn’t bother so about him.” And 
she turned to continue her tasteful work. 

Arthur went back to the house, wrote his 
letter, and walked to the country town, distant 
about a mile and a half, to post it. He might 
have put it in the letter-bag, but he did not. 
It was dusk when he reached the town, but lie 
did not leave it as soon as he had posted the 
letter. On the contrary, he stopped before a 
pretty house half concealed by green palings 
and a hedge of laurel. The blinds were not 
drawn down, so he could just see, as he peeped 
over the hedge, the cheerful blaze of a fire in 
one of the rooms, and a group of children 
within it. He knocked at the dooi. There 
was a shout within, a pattering of feet, and a 
tumultuous rush. “ Uncle, uncle! ” exclaimed 
a boy, as the door opened. 

“ Is Mrs. Fane at home ? ” said Arthur. 

“ It isn’t uncle ! ” said several voices. 

“Come in, if you please; mamma is at 
home,” said Harry, ushering Arthur into a 
comfortable sitting-room, then leaving him, 
followed by the rest of the children, amongst 
whom was Jimmy, in long blue coat, yellow 
waistcoat and stockings. Arthur stationed 
himself with his back to the fire, and stood 
surveying the apartment. Holly, evergreens, 
mistletoe, wherever he went; he was getting 
tired of them. The door opened, and in 
walked, not Mrs. Fane, but Laura. She 
started, not unnaturally, as he advanced to 
meet her; and had she looked well at him, 
she would have seen an unusual flush on his 
cheek, and a happy light in his dark eyes. 

“How is Mrs. Fane?” “How is Mrs. 
Fairfax ? ” was all they had to say. 

“ My mother is better, but still very weak, 
at last added Laura. “She was not well 
enough to go to Lowdown, so we aie all 
spending Christmas at home. It was veiy 
kind of Mrs. Fairfax to spare me.” 

“ Very ! ” ejaculated Arthur dryly. “ Per¬ 
haps you don’t know that I wrote to say I 
was coming, and she wanted me all to her¬ 
self.” 


“ Oh! was that it ? Then why arc 

you-? ” Laura hesitated. 

“ Here,” supplied Arthur. “ Because aunt 
and I could not agree upon a certain topic, 
and I said I would come to the Park and settle 
it.” 

Laura blushed as Arthur fixed Ins eyes 
steadily upon her. She was seated in a large 
chair by the fire, and the blaze cast its flick er- 
ing light on her pretty figure. He was still 
standing. 

“ Mamma is not well,” she blurted out after 
a pause. “ She begged me to ask if you par¬ 
ticularly wished to see her, or if a message 
would do. She does not know who it is, of 
course.” 

The dimples come back again, and Arthur 
smiles. 

“Have you forgiven me my contradictory 
ill-manners last Christmas, Miss Fane ? ” he 
asks. 

“I had nothing to forgive, Mr. Dalzel. 
You have been good to us, first in getting me 
a situation, then in placing my brother. I did 
not quite understand you ; but I knew that I 
was in a subordinate position, and therefore 
could not expect to be treated quite like other 
people.” 

Arthur looks pained. 

“ Did you ever hear my history ? Xo ; how 
could you ? I am an orphan, and my aunt 
brought me up ; that is to say, she put me to 
school, and then procured me what she con¬ 
sidered an eligible post in the diplomatic line. 
She seldom saw me, for when I was a boy I 
spent my holidays either at school or with 
school-friends; and when I grew up I had no 
holidays to spend, being generally abroad. 
Of late years she has seemed fond of me, and 
made a great point of my doing everything to 
please her, in return for her many favours. 
But my opinion is, that a benefit is cancelled 
by a demand for gratitude. However, I be¬ 
lieve I have misunderstood her. Mrs. Albon 
and my aunt were friends, Marion and I pi a} - 
fellows ; so my aunt had fixed on that young 
lady and her comfortable thousands as my 
cr 0 od fortune. Last Christmas twelvemonth 
fl_I hope you have not forgotten it—I ought 
to have obtained this good fortune, but I pro¬ 
crastinated. Last Christmas, as I trust you 
remember, I dawdled about my aunt, until she 
says she really loves me. I can’t undeistand 
it, for I am a selfish, unlovable fellow.” 

“ Not selfish! ” breaks in Laura. 

<< But unlovable. This Christmas I intended 
to dawdle about my good aunt again, and 
went to her last Tuesday, but there was some¬ 
thing missing in the dull old house. My aunt 
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was not half as cheerful as she was last year, 
old Thomas was quite melancholy, the tabby 
cat sulked, the fires wouldn’t burn—nothing 
went right. Everybody said—cook, house¬ 
maid, Thomas, even my aunt and your humble 
servant—‘I wish Miss Fane was back.’ So 
I up and said, 1 Shall I go and ask her to 
come back ? ’ ” 

“And mamma so poorly!” ejaculated 
Laura, the dimples triumphant. “ But I 
never thought she liked me.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Fane. My aunt 
said that she would rather I did not disturb 
you and your mother, who was ill, and pro¬ 
posed that I should bring her a lifelong com¬ 
panion in her pet idea, Marion. I turned res¬ 
tive, and positively refused to bring anyone 
but you. We quarrelled, and made it up, and 
quarrelled again ; and I made a grand stand 
upon a good Government appointment that I 
have just had, declaring myself my own master, 
and vowing that, if she would not have you, 
and you would not have me, I would bring her 
no companion at all, but leave her to her own 
devices for the rest of her life. What do you 
say, Miss Fane ? ” 

Laura looked bewildered. She understood 
nothing of the rapid discourse beyond the fact 
that there had been a quarrel about her. 

“ I should not like to offend Mrs. Fairfax. 

1 hope I shall not lose my situation. I am 
quite ready to go if she wants me,” she began. 

“All right, then,” exclaimed Arthur, seiz¬ 
ing Laura’s hand in a very unexpected manner. 
“You will not offend her, for our quarrel 
ended by her telling me to bring whichever 
young lady I liked best, having seen each once 
more, ‘ always provided either of them will 
accompany you,’ she added, * for, judging from 
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your manner to Miss Fane last year, I think 
you must be a perfect bear amongst ladies.’ 
Now, dear Laura, will you be my lifelong 
companion, and continue to my good aunt, 
who really loves you, those gentle offices you 
perform so unobtrusively yet so tenderly ; for 
she says she finds she cannot live without you, 
nor, indeed, can I ? ” 

The truth came to Laura by degrees. The 
expression of her face varied with the varying 
firelight. Anxiety, surprise, pleasure, shame, 
a burning blush, a trembling hand, a tear and 
a dimple contesting, a half-uttered “Im¬ 
possible ! (Jan it be ? ” reassured the doubting 
Arthur. 

“ And I may Iuve a home and a wife ? ” he 
murmured, his voice choked with emotion— 

“ I who have never had anyone to love me 
much ! ” 

The little word “ Yes ” was either expressed 
or understood, and two hearts that had been 
constant for as many years were made one. 
There was no greater happiness for Arthur 
and Laura during their joint lives than at that 
moment. 

“And Miss Marion Albon ? ” asks Laura, 
not unmindful of her supposed rival. 

“ I think she will console herself with Mr. 
Hart. And she does not care for me,” is 
the reply. 

A knock at the door, and Mr. Fane’s voice is 
heard in the passage. Laura runs away to her 
mother. Arthur greets Mr. Fane so warmly, 
that the worthy man is almost as much startled 
as Laura was; the children rush out again to 
meet their uncle ; Trotty kisses him under the 
mistletoe-bougli, and Arthur is reminded of 
his merry English Christmas Eve at Low- 
down. They recognise him. Mr. Fane is 
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PART II. 

E had cold water thrown 
on our enthusiasm soon 
after we entered the 
inn. 

At the Golden Lion 
that evening there was 
a man who was so con¬ 
fidential that he talked 
with us as if we had 
been his familiar friends 
for years. He was a native of 
Tideswell, and knew everybody 
and every item down to the 
most minute of everybody’s per¬ 
sonal affairs. We have hardly 
ever met a local gossip like him. 
His name, the waiter afterwards 
told us, was Peter Bacon—“ Farmer 
Peter ” would find him in all the 
country round. 

Without disclosing our errand, we led the 
conversation to the subject of cottage properties 
in general, and those at Tideswell in particular. 

“ I had the offer of one a week or two ago,” 
said Farmer Peter. “ It belongs to the post¬ 
master. But I would have nothing to do with 
it, for he asked far more than the value. You 
see it up there,” pointing out of the window 
to where our white-walled cottage stood 
bathed in moonlight. 

“ Oh,” said we, both together, “ far more 
than the value, was it ? ” 

“Yes; he asked ^150, and according to 
the worth of property in Tideswell, it should 
not be more than ^75. The postmaster him¬ 
self bought it for ^45.” 

Our spirits fell nearly to zero. Were we 
really giving about twice as much as we ought ? 
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“ But there is a fine view, isn’t there ? ” we 
exclaimed. 

“ That’s what the postmaster says. But I 
don’t see much in the view. What’s the good 
of it?” 

“And there is a fair-sized garden ? ” 

“ Mostly stones.” 

“ Would it not do for a building site ? ” 

“Building site ! Why, the man who built 
up there would be out of his mind. It is so 
exposed to rain from the south-west—and we 
have lots of rain at Tideswell—that no wall 
ever built would keep out the wet. And as 
for wind, he would need sometimes to have his 
stupid head tied 011 to keep it from being 
blown off. Then how could the building be 
done ? How could one ever get up that hill 
the bricks, and lime, and stones, and gravel, 
and scaffold-poles, and all the rest of it ? No ; 
it will never do to try building up there.” 

With that he got up and took his candle. 
“ Good-night! ” he said, and went off to bed. 

His back turned, we recovered confidence. 
It was quite clear that Farmer Peter was no 
authority on the subject of beauty in nature, 
and we encouraged each other by saying that 
his judgment might be equally unreliable on 
the subject of building. So, indeed, we found 
it in the end. He had certainly hit weak 
points in our new possession, but he had laid 
far too much emphasis upon them. 

But he was right about the price. We had 
agreed to pay what appeared to every native 
of Tideswell a perfectly extravagant figure. 

However, the deed was done, and there 
was no going back on our word. We even 
reasoned ourselves into the belief that the 
postmaster had a right to a pretty considerable 
profit. It was, from our point of view, a rare 


much surprised; but grows more so when 
Arthur draws him aside, and explains matters 
by saying, “ You once gave me shelter and 
hospitable welcome; I am now come to 
crave a better, richer gift still—your niece 
Laura.” 

“ God bless her ! ” cries the good man. 
“ Whoever wins her will have a treasure 
indeed! She is a good dangEter, a loving 
elder sister, and an affectionate niece.” 

Mrs. Fane finds her strength revive, and 
joins the party in the sitting-room. Tears are 
streaming down her pale cheeks as she puts 
both hands within Arthur’s, saying, “ Laura 
has told me all, Mr. Dalzel. You have been 

my benefactor; you are—you wish-” She 

hesitated. 

“To be your son,” says Arthur proudly, 
and so that all might hear. 

There is a great shout from the children, 
“Laura is going to be married! We shall 
have a wedding ! How jolly! Laura, Laura ! 
Where are you ? ” 

Off rush the children, and return, dragging 
in the blushing Laura. Trotty’s arms are 
round her neck. 

“ The sort of family happiness I have always 
dreamed of, and first saw at Lowdown,” says 
Arthur, going towards her. “ I must send a 
note of explanation to the Park, and they will 
excuse me when they know all. May I spend 
my Christmas Eve here ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” shout the children ; “ and you 
must kiss Laura under the mistletoe, won’t 
you, Mr. Dalzel ? ” 

“If she will let me,” replies Arthur ; and 
this astonishing feat is performed to the 
general satisfaction before the close of this our 
third Christmas Eve. 
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site, and when a man buys a rare thing cheap, 
there is no reason why he should sell it cheap. 
It was fully worth the money to us, and if the 
postmaster was chuckling over the transaction, 
so much the better—there would be three 
people pleased instead of only two. 

The following day we paid a visit to the 
neighbouring county town of Ashburn, and 
arranged with Messrs. Bullen and Lawrence 
to prepare the conveyance, they being recom¬ 
mended to us as the most respectable solicitors 
there. 

Our next step was to engage a Tideswell 
jobbing gardener to look to the slaughter of 
weeds. Immediately the tenant went out at 
Michaelmas he was to make a start with a war 
of extermination, and never give in till he had 
killed them all, or himself perished in the 
struggle. 

Then we returned home and settled down to 
our ordinary occupations, nothing happening 
in connection with our Tideswell property for 
at least six weeks, except that we paid the 
purchase-money and received the documents 
in return, which showed that we were now the 
rightful owners of “ all that cottage or dwelling- 
house, with a garden thereto belonging, situate 
and being at West Hill, Tideswell,” and that, 
subject to our not interfering with the rights 
of our neighbours, we could do with it what 
we pleased. 

It was about the end of October when we 
went down to Tideswell again. Our object 
was to decide what to do in the way of building. 
Two courses, it seemed, were open to us, the 
first being to do up the old cottage and build 
an addition, and the other consisting of the 
erection of an entirely new cottage a little 
higher up the garden. 
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When we had established ourselves at the 
Golden Lion we sent for the landlord, and 
asked him if he knew of any respectable 
builder at Tideswell who could take in hand 
a piece of work for us. 

“I know the veiy man,” he said. “My 
cousin, John Halford, is a good builder, and an 
honest fellow into the bargain, which is more 
than they often say about people in his line.” 

“ Has he been long in business here ? ” 

“No; not long. He only started on his 
own account about four years ago, but he is 
«Tett yn<7 into a good position, because whatever 
he does is well done. He is keen after new 
work. Between ourselves, he is engaged to 
be married, and he who has love in his heart, 
you know, has spurs in his sides.” 

One of us, who is always curious about such 
matters, asked if the girl belonged to the 
place. 

“No; she was born and brought up at a 
village about twenty miles down the line ; but 
her parents being both dead, she has come to 
stay here with her grandfather. He lives at a 
house on the way to the sands—Standalone 
they call it.” 

We said we should be glad if Mr. Halford 
would favour us with a call at nine o’clock 
next morning ; and next morning sure enough, 
punctual to a minute, he came. To our sur¬ 
prise—and it was a pleasure too—he proved 
to be the same young man who had travelled 
with us from Thistlewood the day we first 
arrived in Tideswell. 

The good impression he had made on that 
occasion was heightened at this interview. 
His cheerful manner and open countenance 
convinced us that we were safe in his hands, 
and that none of the thousand and one tricks 
which are in the power of every unscrupulous 
builder, would ever be played by him. He 
looked and talked and earned himself as if he 
had never intentionally done a shabby or un¬ 
kind thing in his life. 

John Halford was not the man to waste 
time, so we were soon talking of business. 
He was told that the first thing we wanted 
was an estimate for doing up the old cottage, 
and that afterwards we should like an estimate 
for building an addition. 

“ Let us go and look at the place,” said he. 

So we went, and all that forenoon was spent 
in discussing how to make the old cottage a 
pretty, habitable little house. 

AVe proposed to rough-cast all the outside ; 
to do away with the thatch and slate the roof; 
to raise the walls so as to give at least a height 
of eight feet to the upper rooms ; to alter the 
window-openings ; to replaster all the internal 
walls ; to have ornamental tiles in the passage ; 
to alter the position of the stairs, and throw 
out a new window ; to have a new and hand¬ 
some front door with a brass knocker ; to pave 
the yard with star bricks ; to make a huge rain¬ 
water tank; to rebuild the boundary-wall, and 
a dozen other things besides. 

“ We want to do the thing thoroughly when 
we are at it,” said we. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Halford, “ I am afraid 
you are going to spend more than the place is 
worth.” 

Two days afterwards he brought us his 
estimate for all the suggested alterations. To 
rough-cast the external walls was to cost ^23, 
the slating and alterations to the roof were set 
down at ^16 15s., the raising of the walls 
figured at ^17, and so on. The total was 
Jo 1 57 * 

We opened our eyes. It was clear the 
builder was right. 

“I have cut down the estimate,” remarked 
My. Halford, “ to the lowest possible, allowing 
for good work and good materials. You are 
really proposing to treat the cottage pretty 
much as the Highlander did his old gun, when 
he gave it a new stock and a new lock and a 
new barrel. All the inconveniences in the 


shape of narrow dimensions would be retained. 
It would be very neat, I grant, but it would 
be uncommonly like a doll’s house.” 

“ But there would be good-sized rooms in 
the addition.” 

“The new and the old,” said he, “would 
not harmonise. You would regret the addition 
as much as the alterations.” 

“ Then what do you think we should do ? ” 

“ Pull down the old cottage, and build a 
new one on the same site.” 

“ No,” said one of us, “ that won’t work. 
We have made up our minds that if we build 
a new house, the old one must still stand. 
There is a sentimental interest about an old 
house that is not about a bran-new one, and 
for that reason alone we would like to keep it. 
What we thought was, to have a new cottage 
higher up the garden.” 

“ You might get a very good site there.” 

“ Then suppose we meet in the garden to¬ 
morrow forenoon, and discuss the matter 
further.” 

This was agreed to, and we two spent the 
rest of that day in turning over books on cot¬ 
tage building and homes of taste and landscape 
gardening} of which we had brought down a 
good supply; one of our beliefs being, that 
nothing is to be done well without preparation, 
and that before starting a subject it is best to 
consult all available authorities. 

We read up “ I-Iow to Choose a Site,” find¬ 
ing the first important points to be openness, 
airiness, and good drainage. These, fortun¬ 
ately, characterised every square inch of our 
garden. 

Our authors insisted much on freshness of 
air, one of them quoting Thomas Fuller, who, 
speaking of the choice of situation for a house, 
says, “ Chiefly choose a wholesome air, for air 
is a dish one feeds on every minute, and there¬ 
fore it need be good.” On this point also 
we saw we had no need to worry ourselves. 
If there is purer air in England we should like 
to be told where. 

The exposure—that is to say, the liability to 
be affected by certain winds—was a weak point. 
No house could be built in the garden without 
having to encounter the south-westerly blast— 
the wind of the rainy season. But it is im¬ 
possible to have everything just right: there is 
always a weak point somewhere. 

We were easier in our minds about the re¬ 
lation that the proposed house would occupy 
with regard to the sun’s rays—a very important 
point in house-building. “ The aspect,” says 
one authority, “ has much influence on the 
warmth and general comfort of a dwelling. A 
southerly aspect has the advantage of the sun’s 
rays during the greater part of the day ; an 
aspect to the north never has full sunshine, and 
is, therefore, cold and cheerless. An aspect to 
the east has the sun only in the morning ; one 
to the west only in the evening. With respect 
to the views from the house, with an aspect 
due south the objects opposite are all in shade 
in the middle of the day, and the contrary is 
the case with one to the north ; in the morning 
and evening in both cases they are partly in 
light and partly in shade.” 

It was laid down in all our books that the 
best thing was for the front to face to the 
south-east, the diagonal line through the main 
building being a north and south line. Now, 
the question upmost in our minds as we went 
up the hill next morning was, whether a south¬ 
east front would in our case be possible. 

It was an early hour, when everything looked 
fresh in the morning sun; a haze was. over the 
sea, and the distant river, a mile and a half 
away, was smooth as a mirror, with a bank of 
mist here and there giving it a touch of 
mystery. 

We were apparently not expected. In the 
garden we found Mr. Halford, and with him 
was the young girl in whose company he had 
been when we first met in the train. 


He introduced her as Miss King. A very 
appropriate name, thought we. Standing 
there erect and graceful, modest and self- 
possessed, she looked truly every inch a king’s 
daughter. 

“ I asked Miss King,” he added, “ to come 
here to see what a fine view you had, and to 
give her opinion as to the best site for the new 
house—I mean the best in relation to the view. 
We did not look for you quite so early.” 

“ Can’t you trust your own taste ? ” said the 
younger of us two, laughing. 

“ No, I can’t. In matters of straight¬ 
forward work and plodding I can well enough, 
but whenever taste comes in I find that Annie 
—that Miss King—is more to be relied on 
than I.” 

And we came not to be surprised at it. 
This young girl, by a natural gift, knew just 
what was light in everything relating to 
beauty, whether that beauty imparted glory to 
a landscape or cast its glamour over a poem or 
a song. Her head had not been crammed, 
neither had her judgment been confused by 
reading works on the problem of the aesthetic. 
She troubled herself nothing with reasons for 
her timidly-expressed opinions, or rather, we 
should say, she gave only the woman’s reason, 
“ because ”—with her it was so because it 
was so. 

Mr. Halford pointed out what had seemed 
to Miss King the best site—about halfway 
up the garden, and near a private road which 
led along the lower side of our property to an 
adjoining field. 

We looked at it: we walked over the whole 
garden: we noticed how even a few paces 
served to change the appearance of the pic¬ 
ture ; and at last we returned to the spot from 
which we had started, and inserting a stake 
in the ground, one of us said, “There is 
no mistake about it—here is the best site, 
and this is to be the south corner of our future 
home.” 

It was remarkable, and we both took it as a 
good omen, that the site thus selected as the 
best for looking at the landscape proved also' 
the most convenient in the judgment of the 
practical builder. A south-east front, to our 
great joy, was not only possible, but it seemed 
as if it would have been difficult to make the 
house face any other way. For carting build¬ 
ing material to it was undoubtedly the best 
spot, and nothing could hare lent itself more 
conveniently to disposing of the waste material 
got in excavating for the foundation. 

We had in our heads a rough idea of the 
place we wanted, so we set to and measured 
out on the ground what we thought should be 
the dimensions, adding three stakes to the one 
already driven in to indicate the remaining 
corners. 

Going down the hill to the village, one of us 
walked with Mr. Halford. Pie started the 
subject of Miss King, and made a half apology 
for her being there. 

“ We heard that you were engaged.” 

“Yes; we have been so for rather over a 
year. Our engagement is pretty well known, 
for Tideswell is a great place for gossip. Be¬ 
cause of its turn that way we used to be afraid 
of being seen together, but now we rather like 
it, for it saves Miss King from many attentions 
that would be distasteful to her and displeasing 
to me.” 

He then went on, speaking in the subdued 
tones of affection, to tell how she often proved 
of service to him as lie tried to make his way 
in the world. “ She takes an interest,” he 
added, “in everything I do; and if she docs 
not always help me by practical suggestions, 
she encourages me, which is just as good, and 
perhaps better.” 

On our way home, two or three days after, we 
met a friend who had recently done what we 
were now going to do. We told him how we 
purposed building. “No doubt,” said we, 
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“ it will be a worry, and we expect our hair 
will grow white before we get through with it.” 

“So, it won’t,” said he, “but it will after¬ 
wards, when the bills come in.” 

When we reached our haunt on the Surrey 
hills the first thing we did was to call on an 
architect of our acquaintance, and ask him to 
draw out the plans and specification for the 
proposed cottage. We gave him an idea of 
what would suit our requirements, and told 
him how much we wished to spend. We 
thought that it would be enough if we had on 
the ground floor a large room for a library, a 
small dining-room, kitchen, and larder; and 
upstairs a drawing-room and three bedrooms, 
and we limited him to an expenditure of ^400, 
knowing well enough that extras would bring 
the cost considerably over that sum. 

It took several interviews before the plans 
were finally settled, but at last we had them 
done to our mind. 

The total length of the house was to be 
34 feet 4 inches ; the breadth 27 feet 6 inches. 

We arranged to have a cellar all under the 
house, to be used for storing provisions, wood, 
coal, etc. Part of it we intended to use as a 
photographic dark-room. 

On the ground floor the large room for the 
library was to be 24 feet 6 inches long by 14 
feet broad, with two windows in the south¬ 
west side and one in the south-east end. This 
room was to be to the left when you entered 
by the front door. To the right was placed 
the little dining-room—10 feet by 12 feet. 
This certainly was no great size, but it was big 
enough for ourselves, and when we had com¬ 
pany we should entertain them in the large 
room. The kitchen behind was to be the 
same size as the dining-room. The larder was 
to be 6 feet by 8 feet. The hall—if one might 
call it by so imposing a name—was to be 15 
feet by 6 feet. 

Upstairs, above the long room were to be 
two rooms, each 14 feet by 12 feet; the room 
to the front, with two windows, to be a little 
drawing-room, and the other to the back to be 
a bedroom. Two rooms above the dining¬ 
room and kitchen, and corresponding in size, 
were to be bedrooms. 


A feature of the roof was a lead flat above 
the bedroom that stood over the kitchen. We 
planned to have a permanent stairway from 
the upstairs landing to the lead flat, so that 
we might be able to go and sit there of an 
evening, and look away over to the sea. Be¬ 
sides, it would be handy for commanding the 
chimneys in the event of their ever needing 
repairs. 

A large circular rain-water tank was also to 
be dug a little distance from the house, 
feet diameter inside and 8 feet deep, and this 
tank was to be connected with a pump fixed 
over the sink in the kitchen. 

Once the plans were settled, our architect 
drew out the specification—-in other words, 
the statement of particulars, describing the 
dimensions, details, peculiarities, etc., of the 
work to be done by the excavator, bricklayer, 
mason, plasterer, carpenter, joiner, plumber, 
and painter—for so many people does it require 
to build and complete a house. 

We sent the plans and specification down to 
Tideswell to Mr. Halford, and asked him for 
an estimate. Had we acted strictly in the 
spirit of business, we would have asked an 
estimate from two or three more ; but Mr. 
Halford had impressed us so favourably—in 
fact, we had taken such a liking both to him 
and the young girl to whom he was engaged 
—that we resolved he should do the work, and 
no other. If we felt sure about anything it 
was that he would charge no more than a fair 
price. 

Two or three days afterwards the estimate 
came. It was ^393. 

We showed it to our architect. He said, 
“ Wages must be low in these parts : we could 
not do it at that figure in Surrey.” 

We wrote a formal acceptance, and urged 
Mr. Halford to go ahead with the excavating 
that would be necessaiy for the foundation. 
It was now the middle of December, and we 
thought we might have our house complete 
by Midsummer, or if not then, by Michael¬ 
mas. 

During the next two months we had occa¬ 
sional notes from Tideswell telling how things 
were progressing, and at last Mr. Halford 


wrote :—“ All the excavating is finished, and a 
much bigger job it has been than I expected. 
We purpose laying the foundation-stone in a 
few days, and no doubt you would both like 
to be present.” 

We answered that we would not miss that 
occasion on any account. So we travelled 
again down the line, and at half-past two on a 
bright February afternoon we two laid the first 
stone amidst the cheers and congratulations of 
all the workpeople who were likely to be 
engaged on the building. It is a belief at 
Tideswell that good fortune will attend the 
house whose second stone is laid by a little 
child, and in accordance with this pleasing 
fancy our second stone was laid by Dolly, a 
bright-eyed, roguish spirit, cousin to Annie 
King—a child whose affectionate disposition 
and playful ways afterwards to us brightened 
up many an evening. 

At seven o’clock that night we gave a 
supper in the large room of the Golden Lion 
to all the men and their wives and sweethearts. 
It was a highly successful entertainment, at 
which no fewer than twenty-seven were present. 
There were speeches in connection with the 
laying of the stone, and the warmest spirit of 
kindness marked everything that was said by 
old residents about us new comers. Local 
songs were sung, recitations were given, and 
anecdotes were told, and all our friends were 
as merry as could be. 

Annie King was there, but our attention 
was distributed over too large a company for 
either of us to notice her much. We both, 
however, remarked the courtesy with which 
she was treated by all, even by the roughest; 
and neither of us will ever forget her sitting 
down to the piano at the close of the evening, 
and singing, in a sweet clear voice of a singularly 
pleasing quality, a song, of which the words 
have escaped us, but the meaning of which is 
contained in the saying of the Psalmist, that 
“ Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it.” 

# It was a note of earnestness and devotion, 
giving a touching and beautiful close to a 
happy meeting. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 

A STORY OF TWO CONTINENTS. 

By HORACE TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XI. 

FLORENCE MAKES l’P HER MIND. 

E AN WHILE, in the cos; 
morning - room — 
where the ultra 
gorgeousness whicl 
prevailed uncheckec 
in Lawton’s study wai 
softened down, and 
to a certain extent 
rendered nugatory, by th< 
evidences of feminine occu 
pation and refinement every 
where visible —Miss Kezial 
Coffin and Florcene were en 
joying a confidential chat 
an occupation which did not seem t( 
have succeeded in raising the spirit* 
of either of them to a very exalted pitch 
Miss Keziah was stitching away wit! 
somewhat vicious energy at a piece 
of plain sewing which lay in her lap 
while Florence was standing gazing 



dolefully out of the window as she 
drummed on the pane with the fingers 
of one hand. 

“He’s wuss nor ever this mornin’,” 
said the elder woman, shaking her head. 
“Truth to tell I thought he was bad 
enough yesterday, when he got that 
there letter which driv’ him into such a 
rage ; but I must allow that he goes 
fairly beyond everything to-day ; and I 
haven’t lived with your paw for twenty 
years without knowin’ somethin’ about 
his temper.” And the appalling retro¬ 
spect of the vagaries of Mr. Lawton’s 
disposition led Miss Coffin to infuse so 
much energy into the tug with which she 
drew the thread through the piece of 
linen on her lap, that it broke off short 
with a sudden snap. 

“ But who is the mysterious visitor, 
the expectation of whose coming seems 
to have put him into such a flurry ? ” 

“ That’s the cur’us part of it. It’s 
no one but that little pale-faced gell in 


grey that was on board the City o' 
Gotham with us. There’s nothin’ about 
her as one would fancy could put any¬ 
one in a temper. I never see a gell who 
was quieter or more gentle in all her 
ways—sorter reminded me of someone 
I’ve seen afore, though who on airth it 
kin be I can’t fur the life 0 ’ me tell.” 

“You don’t mean that it’s Miss Dar¬ 
ling that’s coming? ’’ 

“I think thet’s her name as nigh as 
I kin recollect it'; but what she wants to 
see Mr. Lawton fur, ’cept about some 
nonsense of his knowin’ her father out 
West, or why he should take on so about 
her cornin’, is more’n I kin make out.” 

“Don’t you know how he alwa} r s 
hates any reference to his early life ? ’ ’ 
“Of course I do ! But I never knew 
him in such a way as he is now.” 

“Well,” said Florence wearily, “1 
hope he won’t be cross to poor Miss 
Darling. I never met a girl I liked 
better, and when she disappeared in 
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that strange fashion the day we reached 
New York I was terribly vexed.” 

“ Ef I ain’t mighty mistaken, I know 
someone who wuz a sight more vexed,” 
said Miss Keziah grimly. 

“Oh!” with a frank unconstrained 
laugh ; ‘ ‘ you mean Arthur. ’ ’ 

The elder woman looked up quickly 
from her sewing, and shot a glance, 
which had in it something of bewilder¬ 
ment, at the girl, who was still idly 
drummmg on the 'window with her rosy- 
tipped fingers. 

“ Seems to me you’re uncommonly 
familiar all of a suddint, Florence ! I 
never heerd ye speak of that there Lord 
without the handle to his name before.” 

“ Oh, we’ve got tired of being so pre¬ 
cise and formal as we were on the 
voyage, and so we’ve made up our 
minds to call each other Arthur and 
Florence.” 

“ H’m-m-m ! ” snapped Miss Keziah. 
“ There ain’t no understandin’ boys an’ 
gells nowadays ! I s’pose the next thing 
’ll be you’ll be askin’ for paw’s blessin’ 
—not that he’ll want much urgin’ to 
give it, even ef it ain’t wuth much—and 
a nice bit of news that’ll be for Henry 
Thorndyke, won’t it ? ” 

Florence, who, during the first part of 
this speech, had preserved her non¬ 
chalant attitude and careless, rather 
mocking, expression, turned quickly 
round when the conclusion was reached, 
stung into hot indignation by the implied 
taunt. 

“ You’ve no right to say such a thing 
as that, Aunt Keziah, and you know it! 
It’s positively wicked of you, and I won¬ 
der you’re able to sleep at nights if you 
have such horrid thoughts of me ! It’s 
just because Lord Beechcroft and I 
have made up our minds that we can 
never like each other in that sort of way 
that we have grown to be real friends. 
I feel that if ever I had had a brother 
I should have felt towards him as I do 
towards Lord Beechcroft. And now 
you say these cruel things about us,” 
and her lip quivered. 

“Hoity-toity, gell! ” answered Miss 
Keziah, letting her work fall in her lap, 
and holding up both hands in almost 
ludicrous protest. “ Sech a coil I 
never heerd! How could I tell that 
you an’ that there Lord feller”—Miss 
Keziah’s New England independence 
could rarely allow her to give Lord 
Beechcroft his regular title—“ had made 
up yer minds to so many things all to 
oncet. However, I’m main glad to hear 
that ye haven’t shook that there Thorn- 
dyke lad. He’s a good boy an’ an 
honest, though I ain’t a-sayin’ as the 
other ain’t both; but then ye gave yer 
word to Henry, an’ it runs in our family 
—for I alius feels as ef ye belonged to 
us—to keep their given words.” 

“Now you have mentioned the matter, 
Aunt Keziah, I want to ask your 
advice.” 

“ Wa-a-1, I don’t often give it, fur I 
don’t like to see a good thing wasted 
—an’ that’s what ginerally happens to 
good advice. But go on, an’ let’s hear 
what’s layin’ on your mind, dearie.” 

Emboldened by this affectionate epi¬ 
thet, which—or any other for the mat¬ 
ter of that—was one which seldom fell 


from Miss Keziah’s lips, Florence, with 
a slight blush, which was not unbecoming* 
to her—for if her beauty had a fault, it 
was in the direction of over-statuesque- 
ness—went on, “ You see, Aunt Keziah, 

I met Henry last night at the Van 
Dusen’s party, and we had a very long 
and serious talk together, thanks to Lord 
Beechcroft, who kept everyone away from 
us in the cleverest way you can imagine. 
Well, Harry and I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that we can’t go on as we are any 
longer, and so we’ve made up our minds 

to-”—and she stopped, and for once 

in her life looked nervous and timid. 

“To do what, child ? Nothin’ as 
you’re ashamed to speak about, I 
hope ! ’ ’ 

“No, aunt; I’m not ashamed—why 
should I be ? We’ve determined, if 
you must know, to get married! ” And 
now that the word was fairly spoken, all 
trace of shyness disappeared. 

“ Sakcs alive ! ” gasped Miss Keziah, 
nonplussed for once. “ Married ! Well 
I. never! Whatever will Mr. Lawton 
say ? ’ ’ 

“What won’t he say?” asked 
Florence dryly. “ I’m afraid to think of 
the outburst that will follow when he 
hears of it. But Aunt Keziah, it seems 
an awful thing for a girl to speak so of 
her father, but I have never been treated 
by Mr. Lawton as though I were really 
his daughter. He has given me fine 
clothes and horses to ride; he has had 
me taught all the accomplishments I 
have cared to acquire; he has done for 
me everything that money could do ; but 
what money can’t do he has left un¬ 
done.” 

“ Whatever do ye mean ? ” 

“ I mean, he has never loved me, or 
taught me to love him. If it had not 
been for you, Aunt Keziah, I should have 
starved for want of affection as surely 
as the poor children on the East side 
starve for want of bread; and my hun¬ 
ger would have been harder to with¬ 
stand than theirs. But luckily you 
came and loved me, and taught me to 
love you ; but for this I owe Mr. Lawton 
no thanks. I look back as far as I 
can remember, and have a vision of 
early suffering, and hardship which yet 
was not hard to bear, for there was 
someone—I do not know who it was, 
but in my dreams I sometimes see the 
bearded face and kindly eyes, and hear 
the gentle voice—there was someone 
who loved and petted me, and made me 
forget my hunger and my thirst and my 
weariness by his tenderness, and the tales 
he lovingly told me. Then there is a 
blank, and the next thing I remember I 
was living here in New York with you ; 
and Mr. Lawton came and stayed with 
us for a few weeks at a time at long 
intervals. How I used to look forward 
with dread to those visits ! We were so 
happy and comfortable when we were 
alone, and so wretched when he was 
home ; for he was always gloomy and 
cross, and even you were not the same 
when he was present. Then we grew 
richer and richer, and moved from one 
house to another, the last always finer 
and larger than that we left. But Mr. 
Lawton never changed, and as long as 
I can remember he has never kissed me, 


or shown me the least outward token of 
affection. Fancy a father who has never 
kissed his child ! Well, so things went 
on until I was a big girl; and then Harry 
came back from college, and I grew to 
feel that no one in the world was so dear 
to me as my old playmate, and we 
were engaged. And even Mr. Lawton 
seemed pleased that it should be so. I 
think those were the first really happy 
months of my life. Then came poor 
Mr. Thorndyke’s failure, and Mr. Law¬ 
ton’s terrible rage the night he came 
home and told us the news, and I said 
that it would make no difference to Harry 
and me. You remember how he abused 
the Thorndykes, and declared that no 
beggar’s son should ever dare look at his 
daughter. Well, I gave way to a certain 
extent, and said that for a year I would 
not see or even write to Harry, but that 
at the end of that year, if we were both 
of the same mind still, things should be 
as they were before. And for a year 
how I’ve suffered ! I don’t think I could 
have borne it had it not been for you 
and for the distraction of our trip to 
Europe. And poor Harry had not even 
these to comfort him. He had only his 
work. Well, we came back, and only 
yesterday after breakfast Mr. Lawton 
sent for me to see him in his study, and 
told me, as roughly as though I were one 
of the servants, that Harry should never 
set foot in his house again, and that the 
sooner I gave up thinking of him the 
better. And then, in his delicate way, he 
added something about Lord Beechcroft. 
That decided me. I told him I should 
never give Harry up, and he threatened 
me with bread and water, like the cruel 
father in the old-fashioned books we 
read about, and then I came away. And 
that’s why I’ve made up my mind to 
marry Harry Thorndyke, whether Mr. 
Lawton gives his consent or not.” 

While she had been speaking thus 
Florence had been pacing rapidly up 
and down the room, occasionally stop¬ 
ping to pick up some book or other trifle 
from one of the tables, lay it impatiently 
down again, and begin her weary prome¬ 
nade once more. It was evident that 
her nerves, strong and healthy as they 
were under ordinary circumstances, were 
overwrought and overstrained; so Aunt 
Keziah, like the sensible woman she 
was, despite her quaint vulgarisms and 
outward angularities of disposition, said 
no word to interrupt the flow of the 
girl’s confidence, but sat still and lis¬ 
tened, busily stitching the while. 

When Florence had finally ended her 
impetuous burst, and thrown herself into a 
chair, irritably tapping the floor with one 
of her daintily-shod feet, the elder woman 
spoke slowly and with deliberation. 
“ I ain’t a-sayin’ as children should 
never do aught that ain’t eggzackly 
what their parients wish them, especially 
when the parient is a man so set and so 
stubborn as yer—as Mr. Lawton. But 
at the same time yer Aunt Keziah ’ud 
be the last to counsel you to fly in his 
face, as ye talk of doin’. Dear, child, 
ye’re young yet!—a babby, so to speak ; 
and so’s Harry. Wait a bit an’ let him 
get over his tantrums, an’ mebbe it’ll all 
come right.” 

“ Wait, wait! ” burst out the girl 
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impetuously. “It’s so easy to say, so 
hard to do ! But I know you’re right, 
Aunt Keziah, and I’ll try to do my duty. 
Poor Harry! He'll be so miserable 
when he hears that I’ve changed my 
mind again.” 

“ Then do you mean you’re a-goin’ to 
try and think of the other chap in the 
way your paw wants ye to ? ” 

“What! Lord Beechcroft ? Oh, 
aunt, how cruelly you misjudge, me. I 
shall never think of anyone but Harry 
in that way if I live to be a hundred. I 
only mean that for the present at least 



In a narrow street leading from busy Cheap- 
side to the River Thames, and just under the 
sound of the celebrated Bow Bells, John 
Milton, the prince of our English poets, was 
born in 1608. As early as ten years of age 
Milton wrote verses, so it may be said of him 
he was “bom a poet.” He had a sweet, 
musical voice for singing also; and in those 
early days we may imagine him waking up 
the echoes of the old house, and delighting 
his father’s heart with his melody and rhymes. 
When he was twelve years old he was sent to 
St. Paul’s School, then one of the finest 
London seminaries, and in 1625 he was ad¬ 
mitted a pensioner to Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Already he had made his mark in the 
age, and his metrical versions of Psalms 
cxiv. and cxxxvi. still exist. The latter cer¬ 
tainly gives token of genius, and faintly 
shadows forth what Milton was one day to 
become. During his college career he. com¬ 
posed both Latin and English poems on many 
subjects, from an Elegy on the Death of a 
Fair Infant to a Latin ode on the Gunpowder 
Plot. He also wrote an epitaph on Shake¬ 
speare, the great dramatic poet, who died 
when Milton was about eight years old. 


THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 

I’ll try and do all my duty towards— 
father. But a girl’s duty can never be 
to be false to the man she rightly and 
honestly loves, whatever anyone, even 
her father, may say or do. I wonder at 
your making such a suggestion, Aunt 
Keziah.” 

“Tut, tut, child! No need fur ye to 
fly up like thet, though ye wouldn’t be 
what I think ye if ye didn’t show your : 
sperrit. I only said what I did to try ye 
as ’twere. An’ now listen to me-” 

But before Miss Keziah had time to 
proceed further with her homily, the 


tete-a-tete was disturbed by the entrance 
of the dignified butler, who was a little 
out of health, and seemed to have lost a 
little of his pomposity in that he was 
actually in a hurry. He stood at the 
door, and with a desperate effort to 
recover his vanishing dignity, he gasped, 
“Me lud’s compliments, mum, and he’d 
be glad if you’d step in to marster’s 
study;” then he added with a lapse 
into his former condition of excitement, 
“There’s orful goins’ on in there!” 
and vanished. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR “POETS’ CORNER.” 

MILTON (1608). 


There is not much known of Milton’s col¬ 
lege life, but his own record of his career at 
Cambridge runs thus:—“There, for seven 
years, I studied the learning and arts wont to 
be taught, far from all vice, and approved by 
all good men; even ’till having taken what 
they call the Master’s degree, and that with 
praise, I, of my own accord, went home, 
leaving even a sense of my loss amongst most 
of the fellows of my college, by whom I had 
in no ordinary degree been regarded.” What 
more could be said in favour of any college 
career ? Well would it be if all the young 
men of the present day could bear the same 
testimony of their University experience ! 

Milton from his childhood had been 
destined for the Church ; but on leaving Cam¬ 
bridge his views had altered, and his father 
was soon brought to agree with this change 
of plans. For the next five years we have 
glimpses of the poet living in his father’s 
country house in the secluded village of 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire. In foimer days 
his father had been a scrivener, or sort of law 
stationer, keeping a shop, and acting also as 
conveyancer and banker. But now he had 
retired from business on a fair competence, 
and lived with his family in a kind of rural 
retirement. These were happy times for the 
poet. As he says, he had “ every advantage of 
leisure, and spent a complete holiday in turning 
over the Greek and Latin writers ; not but 
that sometimes he exchanged the country for 
the town, either for the purpose of buying 
books, or for that of learning something new 
in mathematics or music.” 

While living at Horton, Milton composed 
some exquisite poems, L’Allegro and II Ten¬ 
se roso amongst them. Also he wrote the 
beautiful lament called Lycidas , on the death 
of his friend Edward King, son of the Irish 
Secretary, who at twenty-five years of age was 
drowned off the coast of Wales while crossing 
over to Ireland :— 

“For Lycidas is dead; dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his 
peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas ? He 
knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

Fie must not float upon his watery bier 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 

Without the meed of some melodious 
tear.” 

At Horton, Milton lost his mother, and her 
name and the date may still be seen carved on 
a flat stone in the chancel of the old church. 

Soon afterwards Milton had a strong desire 
to visit foreign lands, and his father, who was 
ever liberal and generous in his expenditure, 
allowed him to set out with one servant. For 


more than a year he travelled about in the 
fair scenes of Leghorn, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. With great personal advantages, 
added to his genius, Milton soon grew a 
favourite with the Italian literati , who paid 
him high compliments, some of which are still 
handed down to us in poetry. Milton has 
written of these travels a remark that cannot 
be too often remembered in connection with 
foreign journeyings. He says of himself, “I 
lived sound and untouched from all profligacy 
and vice; having this thought perpetually with 
me, that, though I might escape the eves of 
men, I certainly could not the eyes of Gocl.” 

Milton was thirty-two years old before he 
began to earn a living for himself. His in¬ 
dulgent father had hitherto defrayed his ex¬ 
penses on a handsome scale, but now he 
started on an independent career. He took 
lodgings near Fleet Street, London, and began 
to educate his sister’s boys, aged nine and ten. 
Then he removed into larger apartments—a 
house with a garden in Alclersgate Street, and 
there, occupied in teaching and writing various 
treatises, he remained for some years. Fie 
married Mary Powell, the daughter of a squire 
living at Forest Hill; but of this young lady 
the chief incident recorded is, that she soon 
grew tired of the dulness and learned mono¬ 
tony of her husband’s house ; and shortly 
after her marriage, when she went home on 
a visit to her father, she declined to return. 
But after a few years a reconciliation was 
brought about; she fell on her knees and im • 
plorecl her husband’s pardon, which was very 
soon granted. In 1659 Mary died, leaving 
three daughters, who all survived their father. 
However, he married again—another Mary, 
the daughter of a Captain Woodcock, who only 
lived a year—and a decade or so afterwards he 
was united to a third wife, who outlived him. 

Milton was a good deal mixed up with the 
history of the startling political events of his 
age as far as writing went, for his pen was 
always ready, and is said at times to have 
been “ as sharp as Cromwell’s sword.” I 
suppose in our quiet days we cannot have the 
slightest idea of the excitement that raged in 
England when its king, Charles I., was tried, 
condemned, and led out to execution. During 
all the twenty years of the civil war and the 
Commonwealth, Milton, though not a member 
of the Government, though holding no place 
in Parliament, was an active public servant, 
and at the same time he was occupied with 
his pupils and his teaching. 

When at last the Restoration began, Milton 
was stripped of the office and pension he held 
under Cromwell. He had to flee for refuge 
to a friend’s house in Bartholomew Close, 
where he was for some time hidden. After 
three months the Act of Indemnity secured 
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his liberty; some friends in the new Govern¬ 
ment arose who helped him to safety ; and in 
his ruined fortunes he found a home at the 
east of St. Paul’s, near the spot where he was 
born. A great misfortune had fallen on the 
poet in the year 1654. His sight, which had 
always been weak, from, he says, his “ habit of 
sitting up at his studies when young, usually 
until midnight,” now failed him altogether, 
and he was left in total blindness. But he 
did not resign himself to apathy, and feel his 
liCe’s work was over. O11 the contrary, the 


true light of his genius was yet to flash forth. 
He had yet to write Paradise Lost and Para¬ 
dise Regained , and gain for himself the im¬ 
mortal fame that makes him the “prince of 
poets.” The lofty strain of the epic poem 
Paradise Lost was not appreciated fully by 
the generation for whom it was written. 
Some, doubtless, objected to the blank verse ; 
others might have deemed it too Puritan; 
but still it speaks well for some of its admirers 
that 1300 copies were sold in eleven years. 
It is now immortal amongst poems, and will 


last as long as the English language lasts. 
Milton wrote many other books, histories, 
grammars, and even a Latin dictionary. The 
very list of his works would be a long one. 

We must now take a parting glimpse of him 
in his house in the Artillery Walk, Bunhill 
Fields, where, watched over by his loving wife, 
he calmly passed into rest, his mind fresh, 
clear, and bright until the last. He was buried 
beside his father in the parish church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegatc, and there is a monu¬ 
ment to him in the Abbey of Westminster. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Bookworm. —Our first “free library,” opened for the 
benefit of the people, dates back to the fifteenth 
century, and was inaugurated at the Guildhall, a 
nucleus of books so allocated by bequest having 1 
been received from one Mr. John Carpenter. He 
was a famous town clerk ot London, who lived 
between the years 1421 and 1460. 

Sunday-Class Teacher. —There were as many as 
ten great persecutions of the Christian Church by 
the heathen Roman Emperors. Those of Nero (in 
the first century), Doinitian, Trajan, Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, Severus, Maximinus, Decius, Valerian, Aure- 
lian, and Diocletian, the last, and tenth, at the 
commencement of the fourth century (a.d. 303). 
About 40,000 Christians died for the faith of Christ 
under Domitian ; but “stronger was He that was 
for them than they that were against them ” ; and 
they were “ more than conquerors through Him 
that loved them, and gave Himself for them.” 

MUSIC. 

Sam Bo.— 1. Perhaps if you were to join a music 
club it would act as a stimulus to exertion. Miss 
Rees, Stafford House, Finchley Road, N.W., Miss 
Garrett, Blacklands Hall, Cavendish R.S.O., near 
Sudbury, Suffolk; Miss Blunt, 15, Wiltshire Road, 
Brixton, S.E., and Miss AIcLandsborough, London 
Terrace, Manningham, Bradford, Yorkshire, are, 
or were, amongst the directors of girls’ clubs for 
the practise of music.—2. We do not recommend 
eating a lemon daily for strengthening a girl com¬ 
plaining of weakness and languor. You should see 
a doctor for your special case. We could not 
prescribe for you. We should not advise you to go 
into a cold bath, but sponging with cold water, 
performed quickly, and followed by a good rubbing 
with a rough towel. 

N. I. E. P.—It is quite impossible for us to pronounce 
an opinion on the possibility of your becoming a 
sufficiently good musician to make it your profession 
in case of need. You should acquire the theory 
and science of music thoroughly; you must have a 
fine ear, good taste, suppleness of hand, firmness of 
touch combined with delicacy, and your art should 
have a very special charm for you. 'Your age 
would not be an absolute barrier in the way of 
attaining sufficient power of execution. 

F. M.—The harmony would want some correction, 
and then you could get a music publisher to print 
it, if you be content to pay for it. But we do not 
think this would be worth while, nor likely to re¬ 
pay you, until you have composed something more 
original. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nellie D.—The words poste restante are French, and 
mean “ remaining, or resting, at the post ” till called 
for. You write very well. 

C-roque Mitaine. —St. Chrysostom was Patriarch of 
Constantinople A.d. 398. He was a man of noble 
birth on both his father and his mother’s side; and 
as his father, who was the chief commander in the 
army, died just after his birth, his very high educa¬ 
tion was directed by his mother. His extraordinary 
eloquence obtained for him the descriptive name 
of “ the Golden Mouth.” 

Sandilli (Cape Colony).—1. St. Thomas a Bcckct was 
born about the year 1118, and died December 29th, 
1170. He became Archdeacon of Canterbury 1154 ; 
Chancellor to Henry II. 1155 ; then Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and was assassinated in the Cathe¬ 
dral December 29th, 1170. He was canonised by 
Pope Alexander III. in February, 1173.—2. Sir 
George Macfarren, Mus. Doc. and musical com¬ 
poser, was born March 2nd, 1813. 

J. A. B.—The sight of suffering and sorrowing 
humanity should not harden the heart. On the 
contrary, we are likely to grow more sympathetic 
and more gentle. Sin, evil tempers, and bad 
thoughts arc likely to harden everyone, if wilfully 
persisted in. 

Lizzie. —We should think you arc suffering from 
dyspepsia. Read up “Medicus,” and try to im¬ 
prove your diet and your general health. 


Uxe Petite Axglaise.— The nickname John Bull 
was originally applied to an Englishman in the 
L udicrous History of Europe , by Arbuthnot. The 
French are satirised by the name of Lewis Baboon, 
and the Dutch by Nicholas Frog. He applies the 
name Baboon to the French in consequence, it 
would seem, of their characteristic grimacing and 
shrugging their shoulders ; and Frog to the Dutch 
in reference to all the water, canals, and inlets of 
the sea, in which they were bom and bred. John is 
one of the most common of English names, and a 
bull is characteristic of a bold, rough, strong animal. 
An Englishman’s cool courage and honest straight¬ 
forwardness are supposed to be thus represented. 
But the sobriquet “ Crapauds,” or toads, is far 
more usually applied to the French, having its origin 
in the fact that toads formed the charges on the 
French national escutcheon long before the far 
prettier fleurs-de-lys were adopted in their place. 

S. A. M. (Sydney).—A crown piece of Charles II.’s 
reign—1662—if in good preservation, might fetch 
8s. ; of the year 1666, with an elephant beneath the 
bust, from 8s. to 12s.; of the year 1681, with an 
elephant and castle beneath the bust, 15s. AVe 
think you might dispose of it at some respectable 
jeweller’s. Old coins may often be seen here in 
their shop windows, but whether at Sydney we do 
not know. 

Sufferer. —Better show your feet to a medical man. 

Iaxthe. —We should have supposed a special inten¬ 
tion originated the Sending of the card and good 
wishes you name. 'There was no harm in your 
thanking him. Had it been a mistake on your part 
he would have denied sending them, and asked for 
an explanation. 

Seclusion. —We should advise you to ask for a visit 
and a little instruction and prayer with your own 
clergyman, and others living with you would prob¬ 
ably be glad to take part in a little meeting for 
instruction and prayer, say once a month. AVe 
think you should endeavour to speak accurately on 
all occasions ; but you appear to be making a sort 
of mental rack for yourself. Ask God to pardon 
any slight deviations from the truth with which you 
have been troubled, and then do not brood over the 
past, for you will become morbid. 

Therese. —The word “hell” is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon Jiel, meaning to hide, to conceal, to 
cover, or to roof. The Goddess Helja was the 
goddess of death in the old northern mythologies; 
whence our word “ hell,” which is hades in Greek, 
i.e. } the place of the dead, or of souls after death, 
the lower region, called in Hebrew shcol. In the 
Book of Common Prayer we find the Anglo-Saxon 
word “ hell ” is used in this sense, evidently ; and in 
the revision of the American Episcopal Prayer- 
Book they preferred to use the words “place of 
departed spirits ” as being the truer meaning, or 
the more ordinary one, at present attached to the 
word. In your dictionary you will find three mean¬ 
ings attached to the word hell:—(1) The place of 
souls after death ; (2) Place or abode of punish¬ 
ment, or of evil spirits; (3) A place where outcast 
things or persons are gathered, such as a gambling- 
house, a prison, or dungeon, etc. The “ gates of 
hell,” in Scripture, would mean the power and 
policy of Satan and his angels. “The hell of his 
own thoughts ” is an expression frequently found in 
modern literature, and is also an example of the use 
of the word in the third manner we have quoted. 

Bob’s Friend (Paris).—AVe very rarely accept stories 
for publication from our readers, as we have our 
own staff of experienced writers. Thus fully occu¬ 
pied as we are, and with an enormous correspond¬ 
ence—foreign as well as British—we have very 
little time to read manuscripts, except those sent by 
literary people, for publication. Your kind letter, 
however, must have our best thanks later than we 
could have wished. AVe have no special limit as to 
the time for giving answers. It gives us special 
satisfaction to hear from our foreign correspondents, 
and to know that our magazine supplies a want to 
them. 

Scotch Lassie. —Effic is the short name for Euphemia, 
and means “ of good report.” It is a common 
Scotch name. 


Eliza J. S.—AVe have no rules for the insertion of 
stories in the “ G. O. P.” AVe employ our own 
experienced staff of writers, not undertaking the 
insertion of the first efforts of our youthful readers. 
AVe make no charge for answering our corre¬ 
spondents. 

Nanny. —1. “ Una and the Lion ” (her lame follower) 
is a character in Spenser’s Faery Queene. She is 
represented as marrying St. George after the 
killing of the lion by Sansloy.—2. The initials 
V. R. I. mean Victoria, Regina, Imperatrix—(Queen 
and Empress). 

A. 8. B. L.—1. You might perhaps clean the dress 
with benzine, or rub with dry bran or flour.—2. 
July 29th, 1869, was a Thursday. 

Kildare.— AVe do not give addresses. The post¬ 
masters are generally safe persons to write to if you 
have lost any relative in the Colonies. They know 
everyone, and arc most kind in trying to help people 
in trouble. 

S. S.—See Proverbs xvf. f. All our good desires come 
from God. Try the Young AVomcn’s Christian 
. Association, offices, 316, Regent Street, AV. 

“In Love.” —The fancy of a little girl of fourteen 
could not be regarded in the light of the sobriquet 
she has selected. Is there no “ amusement ” for you 
but “ going out with a fellow ” ? Have you no girl 
companions approved of by your mother? Are 
there no interesting books, no indoor and outdoor 
games, no delightful pursuits for leisure hours ? 
You ought to be much occupied with your studies, 
so far as we can judge from your modes of expres¬ 
sion, preparatory to your entering some business or 
clerkship. Some of your time should be devoted to 
your mother, and sisters, if you have any. Trapesing 
about the streets with a “fellow” at the age of 
fourteen is a deplorable beginning in life. 

Octavo.— To “ play gooseberry ” means to make a 
third, for respectability’s sake (in lieu of a chaperon J, 
when a girl walks out with or receives her lover at 
home. A person who has the toil and trouble of 
gathering a fruit protected by innumerable thorns 
—or gooseberry -picker — for the delectation of 
others is selected to represent the friend who kindly 
makes a third, and accepts the dullest of positions 
to do a service to another. The name chaperon is 
that of the mantle worn by Spanish duennas, with 
which they are supposed to cover and shield the 
young girls under their care. Your second question 
lias been frequently answered in our Correspondence 
columns. 

Norah L. IT.—Airs. Brewer is quite right in saying 
that a “maiden assize” was one at which there 
was no criminal prosecution, no shedding of blood. 
This was its early meaning. The phrase, however, 
in modern times has come to mean an assize or a 
session where there are no prisoners to be tried. 

Likeness.— The picture }ou send can be purchased 
as a photograph, we think. You will find a full 
account in the Art Journal of 1861 of all the 
legendary portraits of Our Lord, by Air. Heaphy, 
the artist^ who afterwards published them at the 
8. P. C. K. in book form. 

Much Perplexed is worrying herself without much 
cause, we think. She does not appear to have been 
intentionally dishonest; and, indeed, if she were 
allowed to take what she liked, there could have 
been 110 dishonest}'. 

Yolande. —1. The Archduke Francis Charles, father 
of the present Emperor of Austria, married Princess 
Sophia of Bavaria.—2. AVe do not hear of them 
now, and suppose they have become out of date, 
like many old educational works. 

Gladys. — Grace means “grace,” or “favour”; 
Evelyn—one form of Eve—means “life ” ; Isabella 
and Elizabeth mean the same—“a worshipper of 
God ” ; Alaud is a contraction of Alatilda ; Mabel, 
a contraction of “ amiable,” “ lovable.” 

AVould be Healthy. —Probably a course of some 
mineral waters—easily obtainable at a chemist’s— 
would be of much service to you. Take the advice 
of a doctor as to which and how much would suit you. 

AIonica. —1. Some kinds of trees, especially when in 
blossom, are said to attract flies ; stagnant water 
also is an attraction, or rubbish.—2. AVe do not 
know enough of your circumstances to judge. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Avcril,” etc. 


CHAPTER XU. 

A VISITOR AT THE VICARAGE. 

“The vivacity that increases in old age is not 
f.r removed from folly .”—La Rochefoucauld. 



MlSS Muffet was not patient by na¬ 
ture, and she hated parables of all 
sorts,—unless they were Bible ones, as 
she once observed to Val. 

“ Why don’t you say things straight 
out?” she said a little crossly. “I 
suppose that you think I am too stupid, 
and you are keeping your troubles for 
Virginia; but even a stupid person can 
have sympathy. When I said I was 
sorry for you I meant it. I do so hate 
to see people looking* as though they 
had the weight of the whole world on 
their shoulders. When Mike and I 
overtook you just now you were walk¬ 
ing with your shoulders bent, just as 
though you were an old man. If Mike 
had not barked you would not have 
noticed us.” 

Miss Muffet flung this at him almost 
defiantly, and it struck Malcolm just 
for one minute that his confidence was 
demanded on “your money or your life ” 
principle. But nothing was further 
from Miss Muffet’s intention ; it was her 
way of expressing sympathy, and Mal¬ 
colm certainly had a careworn look that 
afternoon. 

“ I don’t think I have any right to 
bother you with my troubles, he said, 
with a pretence at cheerfulness that did 
not deceive Miss Muffet for a moment; 
“people get hipped sometimes. You 
were speaking of your brothers just 
now. I suppose they tell you all their 
worries. That is the best of a sister,” 
with a long-drawn sigh that made 
Miss Muffet feel bad all over—for of 
course if his mother were not nice to 
him he must want a sister all the more. 

“My boys tell me everything,” she 
returned, with a touching little air of 
dignity. “Sometimes I am so brimfull 
of their secrets that I can hardly sleep. 
Bobus has the most secrets—he is 
always getting into mischief. I am 
afraid I do not scold him properly, 
because he is so amusing. And then 
there is Arthur Bevan—he often tells me 
things too.” 


“Who is Arthur Bevan?” and Mal¬ 
colm pricked up his ears rather after 
Mike’s fashion when he was inquisitive, 
and scented mischief. 

“ Oh, he is one of the boys—a neigh¬ 
bour of ours. His people live at The 
Hall. Arthur has no sister either; he is 
an only child ; but then his mother is so 
nice to him.” 

Miss Muffet laid an unconscious stress 
on the last words, and Malcolm grew a 
little red. 

“Has Virginia told you about my 
mother?” he asked, in a curious dry 
tone, that made Miss Muffet start. She 
had not meant him to take her words in 
that way. 

“ She—she said that you were not 
always happy, and that you had lots of 
things to trouble you ; but she did not 
tell me what they were. Why do you 
stay at home, Mr. Gordon ? I thought 
men could always work and help them¬ 
selves. And you are so clever. Vir¬ 
ginia is always saying so.” 

“ I do not think that I shall stay at 
home much longer; but it would be 
difficult to make you understand the sit¬ 
uation. Under some circumstances it 
is not always easy to see one’s duty. If 
I consulted my own pleasure I should go 
to London to-morrow, and have my own 
diggings; but I must not do anything 
in a hurry.” 

“No, I suppose not; ” and then she 
put her head on one side, and regarded 
him with the same knowing bird-like 
air. “ I wonder what Val would do if 
he were bothered as you are. Val is 
my special and particular brother, Mr. 
Gordon. He is very clever, and Jack 
calls him the Philosopher. He is head 
prefect now, and I know he will do 
splendidly at Oxford. Even Uncle 
Norbert says Val is a genius.” 

“ I think you are speaking of Mr. 
Elliston. He is no mean authority, 
certainly, and 1 have the highest respect 
for him. If he says your brother is a 
genius he is probably right.” 

Miss Muffet’s eyes sparkled, and for 
the first time Malcolm realised that she 
was pretty. 

“Val is the dearest fellow in the 
world, and I am so fond of him ; but he 
would not agree with you, Mr. Gordon. 
He says an Englishman always knows 
his duty, and does it. * Go straight 
ahead, and don’t look out for squalls ’— 
that is what Val says, and I have heard 
him remark more than once, ‘ that only 
a duffer can mistake the right road.’ ” 

In spite of his melancholy Malcolm 
could not repress a smile. Val’s philo¬ 
sophy sounded so droll enunciated in 
those soft girlish tones. “ I am afraid I 
am a duffer, then, for I certainly do not 
see my way at present. Thank you, 
Miss Beresford; I am sure you mean 
very kindly, and I will think over Val’s 
speech.” 

“I wish I could help you more,” 
returned Miss Muffet wistfully. “ But 
then, you see, I cannot talk beautifully, 
like Virginia. But you do feel a little 


better, don’t you ? ” looking at him with 
such a kindly glance that*Malcolm felt 
grateful. 

“Oh, yes; you have cheered me up; 
and I don’t mind confessing to you that 
I felt pretty bad when you overtook me. 
Just now everything is going wrong, 
and one can’t see how to put things 
straight. Must you go in ? ”—in a tone 
of regret, as they came in sight of The 
Hawthorns ; and Miss Muffet returned, 
with the same air of kind condescension, 
that her engagement at the Vicarage 
obliged her to bid him good-bye. 

“ She is a nice little thing,” he 
thought, as he walked on, “ and she 
will be pretty, too, one of these days. 
I don’t think Virginia does her justice ; 
she has more in her than one imagines 
at first. I liked to hear her talking of 
her boys in that old-fashioned way. I 
declare if she had asked me any more 
questions I could have told her my 
troubles, as though I had been Val. 
She would make a trusty little confi¬ 
dante—I am sure of that,” and then 
the funniest thing came into Malcolm’s 
head—three lines of a verse Ve Yia& 
somewhere:—• 

“ Deep brown eyes, running over with 
glee; 

Blue eyes are pale, and grey eyes 
are sober; 

Bonnie brown eyes are the eyes for 
me.” 

He hummed them to himself down 
the Deepdale lane, while Bruno eyed 
him with solemn surprise :— 

“ Blue eyes are pale, and grey eyes 
are sober; 

Bonnie brown eyes are the eyes for 
me.” 

Miss Muffet was a little late when 
she arrived at the Vicarage. She had 
dawdled with Vixen in the stable, and 
had then been obliged to put herself 
tidy afterwards. Gussie met her in the 
hall with a reproach. 

“ Tea is nearly over; we thought 
you were not coming,” she said in her 
friendly way. “Mamma, this naughty 
little person has made her appearance 
at last!” and Gussie ushered her im¬ 
pressively into the pleasant Vicarage 
drawing-room, where two ladies were 
sitting by the fire. 

Mrs. Lomax, a tall, comely-looking 
woman, gave her a motherly kiss. She, 
as well as Gussie, had taken a fancy to 
little Miss Beresford. The other lady, 
a fair-haired little woman, almost buried 
in furs, looked at the girl with amused 
curiosity. 

“ I have seen this young lady before,” 
she said in a voice that was rather sharp 
and incisive. “Miss Beresford, I have 
fallen in love with that pony. I never 
saw a prettier or more sagacious crea¬ 
ture. As Mrs. Lomax will not introduce 
us, I shall introduce myself—Lady Sarah 
Gordon,” with the light airy laugh that 
most people thought so agreeable. 
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Miss Muffet grew crimson with excite¬ 
ment. She was actually in the same 
room with the formidable Lady Sarah ! 
How pretty she was ! What a charming, 
highly-bred face, with its delicately-cut 
features ! The dark eyes and soft yel¬ 
lowish hair were such an uncommon 
contrast! And then her smile—so arch 
and vivid ! Miss Muffet fell in love with 
her at once. 

Lady Sarah chatted to her with the 
utmost friendliness. She turned a cold 
shoulder on broadfaced honest Gussie, 
and gave all her attention to the new 
comer. Miss Muffet, in her shallow, 
youthful experience, fell an easy prey to 
the seductive fascinations of the bril¬ 
liant woman of the world. Lady Sarah 
would have cross-examined the most 
embarrassed witness so skilfully that she 
would have elicited every fact until she 
had arrived at the central truth. She 
knew how to wheedle, cajole, encourage, 
and delicately plead, in a breath. As 
long as she kept her temper she was 
a match for any woman; and how 
was a Miss Muffet, with her seventeen 
years and odd months, to resist Lady 
Sarah ? 

Lady Sarah was in want of amusement 
this afternoon. A long, tiresome con¬ 
test with Malcolm had left her bored 
and a trifle vindictive. Her younger 
son was an enigma to her. His Puritan 
ways, his literary tastes, and want of 
mannishness, exasperated her daily. 
Why was Malcolm so different from his 
brother Gilbert ? Why did he not care 
for shooting, hunting, and other gentle¬ 
manly pursuits ? And why did he hold 
himself aloof from his friends in that 
perverse way ? It angered her to see 
his listless face and preoccupied man¬ 
ner ; and all her fretting and storming, 
her little mocking innuendoes, and Gil¬ 
bert’s sneering speeches, failed to pro¬ 
duce any effect. 

Malcolm’s gravity and want of re¬ 
sponse affected Lady Sarah’s nerves. 
He was like the skeleton at the Egyptian 
feast—a perpetual warning and reproach. 
In spite of her wilfulness and want of 
motherliness, the dumb reproof in Mal¬ 
colm’s dark eyes seemed to rebuke her 
worldliness and flippancy. 

“ I thought children were told to 
reverence their parents in the Good 
Book,” she said once to him passion¬ 
ately, when he had quietly refused to 
carry out some whim of hers. 

“I give you all the reverence I pos¬ 
sibly can,” he returned sadly. “ I never 
forget that you are my mother ; but with 
Gilbert it is different. He has forfeited 
my respect. It is my misfortune that 
he is my elder brother, and the head of 
our family. How am I to respect a man 

who bets and gambles, and—and-? 

You know what I mean, mother.” And 
Malcolm’s cheek flushed with shame. 

“Pooh! Nonsense!” returned Lady 
Sarah uneasily. “ Gilbert had taken 
a glass or two of champagne, and was 
a little merry. How dare you exag¬ 
gerate things in that way, Malcolm ! ” 
working herself up to fresh wrath. “ Be¬ 
cause you have no love for your elder 
brother, is there any reason for you to 
traduce him to me, and to make out 
that he had taken too much ? As 


though a Gordon would disgrace him¬ 
self in that way ! ” 

Malcolm shrugged his shoulders and 
said no more. If his mother chose to 
shut her eyes to Gilbert’s vices, she 
would have them rudely opened one day. 
Gilbert’s wild, dissipated ways, his love 
of racing, gambling, and card-playing, 
was the talk of the country-side. His 
mother’s weak indulgence, and the con¬ 
trol of a large property, had wrought 
Gilbert’s ruin. Lady Sarah’s friends— 
clever men and women of the world, 
whom she had chosen for their amusing 
social qualities—affected not to notice 
Gilbert’s misdemeanours ; his own hang¬ 
ers-on toadied him. With the exception 
of Malcolm, and Mr. Lomax, his vicar, 
who often said a plain word to him, no 
one ventured to contradict the young 
master of the Manor House. 

Lady Sarah was terribly ennuyee that 
afternoon. Gilbert was in town, and 
Malcolm had behaved to her like a bear ; 
she was sadly in need of some fresh 
excitement; so even a fresh-cheeked 
little country girl, with a spice of ori¬ 
ginality and a piquant tongue, was 
welcomed as a refreshing novelty. Be¬ 
fore half an hour was over Lady Sarah 
had heard all about that barebacked 
ride through the town, and the wager of 
chocolate a la vanille , the paper-chases, 
and artless attempts at polo ; and Val’s 
astonishing triumphs in the shape of 
tent-pegging and lemon-slicing (for the 
Beresford boys were very ambitious) had 
been fully narrated. 

Lady Sarah laughed her airy artificial 
laugh, while Mrs. Lomax shook her 
motherly head over the woollen stocking 
she was knitting. Poor simple woman ! 
She wondered how Mrs. Beresford could 
enjoy a moment’s peace. She was not 
at all surprised to hear that Bobus had 
cut his head open, and bore faint marks 
of the scar still; and she thought a 
sprained ankle, and a fortnight’s con¬ 
finement to the couch, a very slight 
punishment for that daring ringleader 
and master of misrule, Val. 

“They are splendid boys—they are 
just my sort!” observed Lady Sarah, 
clapping her little gloved hands. “ Tell 
Mr. Val when you write that I should 
be proud to make his acquaintance. 
Tent-pegging and lemon-slicing ! Upon 
my word, I should love that lad! 
Miss Beresford, I must go now; but 
you must positively come and see me. 
To be sure, your aunt, Mrs. Foster, and 
I hate each other like poison, which 
makes things very awkward. But we 
must plot and contrive. You must be 
carried off by force.” She stopped, as 
the door-bell rang a clear decided peal, 
and made a bewitching little face. 

“ Talk of the- Humph ! ”—glancing 

at Mrs. Lomax’s shocked face—“ I will 
not finish my sentence. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Lomax, and au revoir , my dear Miss 
Beresford,” and Lady Sarah swept a 
ravishing little curtesy, half in mockery, 
just as Mrs. Foster’s tall figure ap¬ 
peared on the threshold. 

But Lady Sarah was equal to the 
occasion. A graceful bend of the head, 
a coldly-uttered “Good-evening’,” and 
she had vanished. But Mrs. Foster’s 
face had a perturbed expression. 


“Aunt Isobel, Lady Sarah is charm¬ 
ing! ” exclaimed Miss Muffet enthu¬ 
siastically, as they drove home. “ She 
is so witty and so amusing ! ” 

“I do not deny that she has brilliant 
social qualities,” returned Mrs. Foster 
coldly. “ Most people would find Lady 
Sarah an amusing companion. But I am 
afraid, as Carlyle’s mother used to say 
of him, 1 She is ill to live with.’ A 
woman who has never learnt to control 
her temper is a trying inmate in any 
house.” 

“ Oh, many people have tempers ! ” re¬ 
turned Miss Muffet rather flippantly—for 
the interview had somewhat excited her. 

“ But few people would treat a good 
son as she treats Malcolm,” returned 
Mrs. Foster, in a somewhat repressive 
voice. “ I am sorry you have made her 
acquaintance, my dear; and still more 
sorry that you are so taken with her; 
but I hope that you will not be thrown 
into her society again.” 

“Oh, Aunt Isobel, I was just hoping 
the reverse ! ” 

“I am afraid you must let me judge 
for you in this, Effie,” was her grave 
reply. “Lady Sarah is a dangerous 
woman. She is not a desirable friend 
for any girl. She has flippant w r ays ; and 
her total absence of all religious feeling 
leads her to sneer at what she calls other 
people’s superstition. At the Vicarage 
she is careful to keep her tongue in due 
bounds ; but in her own house she is not 
so particular. I should think a Christian 
would hardly care to hear what he or she 
most loves scoffed at by a witty woman of 
the world.” 

“No, of course not, Aunt Isobel. 
And I should be dreadfully angry with 
Lady Sarah if she said anything of that 
sort before me.” 

“ She w r ould only find your anger 
amusing. Malcolm never speaks. He 
thinks it far wiser to hold his peace ; but 
he always walks out of the room. We 
can afford to pity Lady Sarah, for at heart 
she must be a miserable woman. Her 
elder son, from all I hear, will be a dis¬ 
grace to her; and she is alienating 
Malcolm. How is a W'oman like Lady 
Sarah to face old age ? She is losing 
her beauty, and by-and-by x>eople will 
grow tired of her sharp speeches. When 
she is feeble and lonely, and death is 
staring her in the face, where will she 
find her comfort then ? That is a sad 
question to face; but old age is the lot 
of worldlings as well as Christians. 
Will the outer darkness of unbelief help 
her then ?” 

Miss Muffet did not answer. A sudden 
chill seemed to numb her. She wished 
Aunt Isobel wrould not talk in that 
solemn way. It gave her what old Mrs. 
Pilchard called the “crawly-creeps” — 
an expression that delighted the Beres¬ 
ford boys. 

Miss Muffet did not mention Lady 
Sarah again that evening. But the 
small oval face and dark piercing eyes 
haunted her persistently. The light 
musical laugh seemed sounding in her 
ears. “ How pretty s':e must have been 
w f hen she v r as young,” thought Miss 
Muffet, as she composed herself to sleep 
that night. 

(To be continued .) 
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PILLOW-CASE INSERTION, GREEK PATTERN. 


It is easiest to work this pattern the length 
required, and to fasten each row off and begin 
again at the commencement. Each pattern 
takes 136 stitches, and the width of the 
insertion is about six inches. The best cotton 
to use for an article that will often be washed 
is Royal Irish machine thread. 

1st Row .—Chains the length of the insertion. 

2nd Row .—1 double into each chain. 

yd Row .—5 chain, miss 5, work 1 treble 
into the sixth chain, and repeat. 

\th Row .—3 chain, miss 3, 3 trebles, repeat 
thrice, 5 chain, miss 5, 1 treble, 3 chain, miss 3, 
3 trebles, 3 chain, miss 3, 7 trebles, 3 chain, 3 
trebles, 3 chain, I treble, 5 chain, 3 trebles, 3 
chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, 3 
trebles, 3 chain, 70 trebles, and repeat from 
the commencement. 

5 tli Row .—In this and all other rows the 
number of chains made corresponds to the 
number of stitches missed on preceding row, 
and, therefore, as it is not necessary to 
mention, they are passed over; 3 chain, 24 
trebles (worked over the four sets of trebles 
on last row), 5 chain, 1 treble, 5 chain, 13 
trebles, 5 chain, 1 treble, 5 chain, 24 trebles 
(over the four sets of trebles on last row), 3 
chain, 3 trebles, *, 1 chain and 1 treble, thirty- 
one times, 1 chain, 3 trebles (these are over 
the 70 trebles on the fourth row), repeat from 
the commencement. 

6th Row .—Repeat the 5th row as far as *, 
then work I chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 57 trebles, 
1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, repeat 
from commencement of row. 

7 th Row .—5 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 1 
treble, 5 chain, 18 trebles, 3 chain, 7 trebles, 
3 chain, 18 trebles, 5 chain, 1 treble, three 
times, 5 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, 
1 chain, 3 trebles, *, 5 chain, 1 treble, nine 
times, 5 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, 
1 chain, 3 trebles, repeat from commence¬ 
ment. 

8 th Row .—Repeat the 7 th row to the *, 
from there work 5 chain and 1 treble twice, 
3 chain, 18 trebles, 3 chain, I treble, 5 chain, 
1 treble, 3 chain, 3 trebles, I chain, 1 treble, 
1 chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, repeat from the 
commencement. 


9 th Row. —5 chain and 6 trebles three times, 
6 chain, 1 treble, 6 chain and 6 trebles thr.ee 
times, 6 chain, 3 treble, I chain, 1 treble, 1 
chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, *, 3 trebles, 6 chain, 1 
treble, 3 chain, 18 trebles, 3 chain, 1 treble, 3 
chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain, 1 
treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, repeat from the com¬ 
mencement. 

io/ 7 ; Ro7v .—As 9th row to *, here work 
6 trebles, 3 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 6 trebles 
and 6 chain twice, 3 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain, 
I treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles. 

1 1 / 7 ; Row. —9 trebles, *, 3 chain, 1 treble, 
4 chain, 48 trebles, 4 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 
9 trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 
6 chain, 3 trebles, 6 chain and 6 trebles twice, 
6 chain and 3 trebles twice, 1 chain, 1 treble, 
1 chain, and repeat from the commence¬ 
ment. 

12/7; Row. —3 trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, four 
times, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, 3 t/ebles, 3 
chain, 48 trebles, 3 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain 
and 1 treble live times, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 
6 chain, 36 trebles, 3 chain, and repeat from 
the commencement. 

13/7; Row. —9 trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, I 
chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, 6 trebles, 3 chain 
and 3 trebles twice, 3 chain, 6 trebles, *, 6 
chain, repeat backwards from * to commence¬ 
ment, then work 6 chain, 36 trebles, 6 chain, 
and repeat from the commencement. 

14/7; Row. —6 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain, 1 
treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain and 1 treble 
four times, 3 chain, 6 trebles, *, 6 chain, repeat 
backwards from *. 

15/7; Row. — 6 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain, 1 
treble, I chain, 9 trebles, 3 chain and 1 treble 
twice, 3 chain, 6 trebles, *, 6 chain, repeat 
backwards from * to commencement, then 
work Q, 6 trebles, 3 chain and 3 trebles twice, 
3 chain, 6 trebles, Q, 6 chain, repeat back¬ 
wards from Q to Q, and then work entire line 
again. 

1 6 / 7 ; Row. —3 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain, 1 
treble, 1 chain, four times, 3 trebles, 4 chain, 
36 trebles, 4 chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain and 1 
treble four times, 4 chain, 1 treble, 4 chain, 48 
trebles, 4 chain, 3 trebles, repeat from the 
commencement. 


1 7 / 7 ; Roy ).—9 trebles, 1 chain 4 1 treble, I 
chain, 3 trebles, 3 .chain, 36 trebles, 6 chain, 3 
trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 9 trebles, 4 
chain* 1 treble, 4 chain, 48 trebles (over those 
of the last row), 4 chain, 1 treble, repeat from 
the commencement. 

1 8 / 7 ; Row .—6 trebles, 3 chain, 3 trebles, 1 
chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, 6 
trebles, 3 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 6 trebles, 6 
chain, 6 trebles, 6 chain, 6 trebles, 3 chain, 3 
trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, *, 
3 chain, 6 trebles, 4 chain, 6 trebles, 6 chain, 
6 trebles, 6. chain, 1 treble, repeat back¬ 
wards from *, omitting the last worked 1 
treble. 

19 / 7 ; Row .—3 chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, 3 
trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 3 
chain, 3 trebles, 4 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, 6 
trebles, 6 chain, 6 trebles, 2 chain, 1 treble, 4 
chain, 3 trebles, 3 chain, 3 trebles, I chain, 1 
treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 6 chain and 6 trebles 
three times, 6 chain, 1 treble, 6 chain and 
6 trebles three times, repeat. 

20 / 7 ; Row .—3 chain and 1 treble twice, 3 
chain, 3 trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 3 
trebles, 4 chain and 1 treble twice, 2 chain, *, 
18 trebles, repeat backwards from * to com¬ 
mencement, then 18 trebles, 3 chain, 6 trebles, 
3 chain, 18 trebles, 3 chain, I treble, and repeat 
from the commencement. 

21 st Row .—4 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 3 
trebles, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 5 
chain and 1 treble seven times, 5 chain, 3 
trebles, I chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 3 trebles, 4 
chain and 1 treble twice, 4 chain, 18 trebles, 
3 chain, 6 trebles, 3 chain, 18 trebles, 4 chain 
and 1 treble twice. 

22nd Row .—Work Row No. 6 back¬ 
wards. 

2yd Row .—Work Row No. 5 back¬ 
wards. 

24/7; Row .—Row No. 4 backwards. 

25 th Row .—As Row No. 3. 

26 th Row .—As Row No. 2. 

In working this pattern, it does not matter 
where the long chains between the thick parts 
of the design are placed ; the important part 
is to keep the thick Greek design clear and 
even. 
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MODEL MENU FOR JANUARY. 

By PHYLLIS BROWNE. 


E are now in the depth 
of winter, at the 
season of the year 
when, if such a state 
of things could be, 
health and comfort 
are more dependent 
upon the quality of 
food supplied, and 
upon that food being 
well-cooked, than at 
any other time. It is most important, there¬ 
fore, that our meals should be nourishing, 
warming, and sustaining. 

Chicken Giblet Soup .—One of the most 
nourishing and tasty soups of which we have 
any knowledge is chicken giblet soup, and 
it is particularly suitable for this season, be¬ 
cause fowls and ducks are cheap just 
now, and sets of giblets are often to 
be bought at large poulterers at a very 
reasonable price. Even while saying 
this, we have to confess that giblets 
are not so easily obtained as they 
were even two or three years ago. 

Then it was not unusual in certain 
districts to buy a dish full of fresh 
giblets, containing an indefinite quan¬ 
tity, tot fcwrpence or sixpence. But 
with the spread of a knowledge of 
cookery, housekeepers have learnt to 
understand the value of giblets, and 
to realise how many excellent dishes 
can be made of them; and so, when 
buying poultry, they ask that the 
giblets may be sent with the birds. 

However, in most neighbourhoods it 
is still possible to buy giblets by 
speaking for them a day or two be¬ 
forehand, especially as it does not 
signify at all w r hether the giblets 
bought are goose giblets, duck’s gib¬ 
lets, or fowl’s giblets, provided only 
that they are perfectly fresh. As the 
giblets need to have a little time spent 
upon them, it is just as well to buy 
them, clean them, scald them, and 
put them in a cool place the day 
before the soup is wanted. 

To make three pints of soup, take 
two sets of goose giblets, or three 
sets of duck or of fowl giblets; wash 
them well in two or three waters, and 
look them over and examine them. 

If a small dark-green bladder is still 
attached to the liver, cut it off, and 
remember to cut a slice of liver with 
it to avoid breaking it. It is the gall, 
and its contents would make anything they 
touched bitter. The probability is, however, 
that the person who drew the bird removed 
the gall. If the liver is all right, lay it in cold 
water. 

Now scald the necks and the feet of the 
birds by pouring boiling water over them to 
cover them, and letting them lie one minute. 
The heads should be cut off and thrown away. 
When scalding material of this sort, never 
attempt to do the work with water that is not 
actually boiling, no matter how near the point 
of boiling it may be. Also, do not think to 
scald the giblets by putting them on the fire 
with cold water, and letting them come to a 
boil. Experiments of the sort are often 
made, the cook thinking one way is as good 
as another; whereas, as a matter of fact, the 
wrong way gives much more trouble in the 
long run. Skin the necks (which are some¬ 
times very bloody), and divide each one into 
three pieces. Take up the feet one at a time, 
peel off the thin outer skin, which will come 


away quite easily, and remove the nails by 
bending them back. The feet will now be 
quite clean and delicately white. The hard 
silvery blue lump is the gizzard. It must be 
freed from all strings and skin, the top skin 
being cut quite through. There is a sort of pipe 
leading from one side to the other, and this 
must be cut from end to end. The heart, like 
the liver, must be cut in halves. 

When the giblets are thus cleansed, put 
them into a saucepan, cover with cold water, 
bring this to a boil, and then throw it away. 
Dry the giblets, and fiy them in good butter or 
dripping with two or three strips of bacon-rind, 
scalded and scraped, until lightly browned, 
then throw them into cold water to free them 
from fat. Put them into a stewpan with a 
large carrot, a leek, a small onion, a turnip, 


three or four outer sticks of celery, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of mixed herbs, a blade of mace, and 
two cloves. Pour over all four pints of 
stock made from bones. Bring this to a boil, 
skim it carefully, and simmer gently for two 
hours. Take out the best pieces of giblet, 
trim them neatly and put them aside. Throw 
the rest again into the stock, and simmer 
another hour. Now add a thickening of flour 
mixed smoothly with cold water (a table¬ 
spoonful of flour may be allowed for every 
pint of soup). Boil and cook the flour well, 
and add pepper and salt to taste. Strain the 
soup into a hot tureen, add the pieces of giblet 
and a few drops of lemon-juice, and serve very 
hot. 

If giblet soup is not liked—and we know that, 
notwithstanding all that may be said to recom¬ 
mend it, there are people who cannot over¬ 
come their distaste for food of this sort—a tasty, 
nourishing soup can be made by using tinned 
mock-turtle soup of a good brand. If tinned 
soup were used alone, it would not go very 


far, and it would be rather expensive; but it 
is easy to make more of it, and at the same 
time to overcome the taste of the tin, which is 
sometimes found objectionable, by boiling 
root vegetables (carrots, turnips, and onions) in 
stock, rubbing them through a sieve when 
soft, adding the puree to the made soup, and 
making all hot together. When mock-turtle 
soup is served, cut lemon and cayenne should 
be handed round with it. 

Baked Haddock and Brown Sauce .— 
Haddock is a fish that is not valued according 
to its deserts. Many people despise it, and 
think it very inferior. Some months ago a 
complaint was made of the diet provided for 
patients at one of our hospitals, and a 
grumbler made a special grievance of the fact 
that haddock was served to the sick folk. 

He seemed to think that on this 
account the patients were much in¬ 
jured. Yet, really, haddock is most 
excellent food, and it is at its best in 
winter. It is veiy delicate, very digest¬ 
ible, and when well cooked it is vei/ 
delicious. The only fault that can 
reasonably be found with it is that it is 
cheap. Cooks ought to feel that they 
have accomplished something when 
they have made cheap food inviting. 

One reason why haddock is un¬ 
popular is that frequently it is not 
cooked so as to make the most of its 
good qualities. It is too often boiled, 
and boiled white fish is very apt to 
be insipid. If cooked according to 
the following recipe, haddock will be 
very savour}’. 

Take one good-sized fresh haddock 
or two moderate-sized ones; get the 
fishmonger to take out the eyes, cut 
off the fins, and trim the tail neatly 
with scissors. Wash the fish but do 
not soak it; dry it and season it inside 
with pepper and salt. Make a little 
forcemeat with three tablespoonfuls 
of breadcrumbs, an ounce of finely- 
chopped suet, a dessertspoonful of 
finely-chopped parsley, a teaspoonful 
of mixed and powdered herbs, pepper 
and salt, all worked together with a 
little milk. Do not use too much 
stuffing for the size of the fish ; the 
forcemeat ought to be put in loosely 
so that the flavours can permeate the 
whole. It should not be tightly 
packed. Put the forceineal in the 
fish and sew it up, using as few 
stitches as possible to make it secure. 
Truss the fish in a circle by fastening its tail 
to its head with twine, put it in a greased 
baking tin back upwards if it can be made to 
stand, pour about two ounces of fat over it, 
cover it with greased paper, and bake it in a 
moderate oven from half to three-quarters of 
an hour according to size, basting it oc¬ 
casionally with the fat. Do not let it be 
overcooked. A few minutes before it is 
taken from the oven, remove the paper, brush 
the top of the fish with milk, and sprinkle 
browned bread-raspings over, especially about 
the head. Remove the string and the skewers 
before dishing. Pour a little sauce round the 
fish, and send the rest to table in a tureen. 

Brown Sauce .—The following is an easy and 
quick way of making good brown sauce. 
Slice an onion and fry it brown in a little 
butter. Put with it two cloves, a stick of 
celery, half a teaspoonful of mixed herbs, a 
teaspoonful of gelatine, and boil in a pint of 
stock. When the gelatine is dissolved and 
the stock well flavoured strain the sauce, and 
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stir into it a little Liebig to colour it. 
Melt an ounce of butter in a clean saucepan 
and mix smoothly with it an ounce of flour. 
Let the paste get brown, stirring it to keep it 
from burning, add the flavoured stock, and stir 
over the fire once more till smooth. Season 
with pepper and salt to taste. The sauce can 
be made some time before it is wanted, and 
kept hot at the back of the stove in a gallipot 
surrounded with boiling water. 

Navarin. —This is the fashionable name 
given to a refined variety of haricot mutton 
flavoured chiefly with turnips. The ordinary 
haricot mutton is made of mutton and a col¬ 
lection of other ingredients, turnips, carrots, 
onions, pickles, herbs, and occasionally haricot 
beans, and from these beans it gets its name. 
Appreciators of the navarin are more exclu¬ 
sive ; they devote their attention to the turnip, 
and the dish is supposed to derive its name 
from the French navet , or turnip. House¬ 
wives who are acquainted with both think 
that the navarin is much to be preferred to 
the haricot. 

To make it, get about two pounds and a 
half of the best end of a neck of mutton with 
as little fat as may be, and having secured this 
condition, trim away nearly all the fat that 
remains. Dishes of the sort now under con¬ 
sideration are nearly always too fat, thus they 
are made indigestible and rather coarse. The 
aim should be to get rid of the fat, and to 
obtain a delicate, not a strong flavour. A 
very effectual way of keeping fat out of a dish 
is not to put very much fat into it. A little 
f.it there must be of course to make the meat 
mellow, but it is quite unnecessary to have a 
large quantity of fat. Yet there is no occasion 
to waste the fat cut off. Mutton fat rendered 
down and clarified is very good for frying. 

An excellent way of cutting up a neck of 
mutton for a dish of this kind is to let the 
butcher saw off the chine-bone entirely, then 
split the ribs twice, thus dividing the neck 
into three lengths. This will enable the cook 
to make pieces rather smaller than an egg, 
convenient for serving, and which do not 
consist chiefly of fat and bone. 

Having cut up the meat, melt an ounce of 
butter in a stewpau, and brown the mutton 
on both sides over a quick fire; the object 
being to colour the meat, not to cook it. 
When the pieces of meat get brown, sprinkle 
a tablespoonful of flour over them, mix it with 
a spoon, and add gradually half a pint of 
stock and a good-sized onion. Let the stew 
come gently to a boil, and remove the scum 
as it rises. Meanwhile peel four or five 
turnips, and with the larger vegetable scoop 
which was bought last month, form them into 
balls about the size of a large marble. If the 
scoop was not bought, cut the turnips into 
any pretty fancy shapes, all of the same size, 
but do not cut them into slices or wedges, or 
the dish will look vulgar. One way of deal¬ 
ing with material of this sort is, to slice the 
roots into plugs two inches long and one inch 
thick. Wash them in salt and water and 
drain them. Melt an ounce of butter in a 
clean saucepan, put in the turnips, sprinkle a 
little sugar over them and toss them over the 
fire for about five minutes till very lightly 
coloured. Take them up carefully and put 
them with the meat, then let all simmer gently 
together for about an hour. Take up the 
meat and turnips and keep them hot. Strain 
the gravy and skim off all the fat. If it is not 
thick as cream and brown, make it so by 
mixing in a dessertspoonful of flour made to a 
paste with water and boiling in it a tiny piece 
of pastille Carpentier. Add seasoning if 
necessary. Arrange the meat in a mound, 
put the turnips in the crevices, pour a little 
gravy over alJ, and send the rest to table in a 
tureen. Serve very hot with hot plates. 

Potatoes steamed over hot water, and shaken 
to make them like balls of flour, and brussels 
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sprouts boiled in the usual way, may be served 
with the navarin. It is to be remembered 
that the brussels sprouts will be greatly im¬ 
proved if, after being boiled, they are drained 
on a clean cloth, then put into a frying-pan 
with a slice of butter melted, and tossed over 
the fire for a couple of minutes. A little salt 
should be sprinkled upon them whilst being 
thus saute. When done they should be dry 
and a little crisp, and will be quite superior to 
the same vegetables turned into a tureen with 
hot water draining from them. 

Salmi of Wild Duck. —The wild duck is 
esteemed very highly by those who care for it 
at all. It is like nothing else that comes to 
table ; it is rich and well flavoured; and at 
this season it is a valuable addition to the 
daily fare, for it supplies a very decided change 
and gives piquancy to the menu, and yet it is 
not expensive. To be enjoyed in perfection, 
however, wild ducks have to be very carefully 
chosen. It is often said that they have a fishy 
flavour, which is veiy objectionable. True 
wild ducks, however, seldom have this fault. 
Very often half-tame or decoy ducks are sold 
for wild ducks, and they are almost certain to 
have it. It is, however, difficult for anyone but 
an expert to recognise them. The only thing 
we can do is to go to a good shop. It may be 
remembered that the false “wild ducks” are 
always cheap, and they frequently have white 
feathers about the plumage. They are never 
so tender as the real bird. It is generally said 
that the drake is superior to the duck, but the 
latter is usually quite as good as the former. 

Before everything wild duck should not be 
overcooked. There is a saying among sports¬ 
men that a wild duck is sufficiently cooked 
when it has been carried through a hot 
kitchen ; but this of course is an exaggerated 
way of saying it should be underdressed. As 
a rule the breast and pieces of the side only 
are eaten ; the other portions of the bird are 
stewed for gravy. As one slice of game would 
be considered enough for one person, it may 
be calculated that one duck would suffice for a 
salmi for four or five persons. If this can be 
served in a silver dish it will look very inviting. 

Cleanse and truss the duck for roasting, rub 
it all over with butter or clean fat, and bake in 
a brisk oven from fifteen to twenty minutes, so 
that it shall be well browned outside whilst 
still underdressed. Let it get cold, then skin 
it, and reserve the breast and side pieces. 
Break up the remainder and put the pieces 
into a stewpan with a pint of stock, a good- 
sized onion cut into slices and fried, half a 
saltspoonful of sugar, a little salt, and six 
peppercorns. Boil gently for a couple of hours 
till the gravy is strongly flavoured with the 
game and is considerably reduced in quantity. 
Strain it, then thicken it with an ounce of flour 
and a little butter worked to a paste, boil till 
smooth, and add the strained juice of a Seville 
orange, a little cayenne, and a grate of orange 
rind. Put in the pieces of duck and let them 
get hot through without boiling. Place each 
one on a square of fried bread, and lay a section 
of orange freed from skin and pip on each. 
Pour the sauce round, and serve. 

Chocolate Pudding. —Mix half a pound of 
chocolate-powder to a smooth paste with cold 
milk; pour on boiling milk, and stir over the 
fire for ten minutes. Stir in while hot an 
ounce and a half of butter and an ounce and a 
half of sugar. Cool, then add the yolks of 
three eggs. Butter a pudding-mould evenly 
and thickly, and cover it with two ounces of 
fine bread-raspings. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a firm froth, and add them to the pud¬ 
ding at the last moment. Put the chocolate 
into the mould gently. Lay a buttered paper 
on the top of the pudding and steam it for an 
hour and a quarter. Turn out carefully and 
serve with custard sauce. 

Custard Sauce. —Boil a pint of milk, and 
pour it, when boiling, very gradually upon a 


beaten egg. Stir the milk with the egg 
slowly. If this is done, and if both egg and 
milk are good, the milk will not curdle, and 
the custard will be richer both in taste and 
look for the milk having been added boiling. 
Add two tablcspoonfuls of sugar, and a few 
drops of vanilla essence. Turn the custard into 
a porridge-pan with water under it, and stir 
without ceasing over the fire till it is as thick 
as cream. 

Jelly ui Glasses. —A little bright-coloured 
jelly served in small glasses is a very great addi¬ 
tion to the pudding course. Yet it need cost 
only a few pence, and it may be very easily 
made. Soak half an ounce of gelatine in water 
to cover it. At the same time put a tiny pinch 
of saffron to soak in a tablespoonful of hot 
water. When the gelatine is thoroughly 
swelled, put it in a basin with a quarter of a 
pound of white sugar, and pour on half a pint 
of boiling water. Stir till dissolved ; add a 
small nut of citric acid, and stir the jelly again 
till it clears. Put in the saffron water and two 
or three drops of cochineal. Let the jelly 
stand in a cold place till firm, and then pile it 
by tablespoonfuls in clear white glasses. A 
small quantity of jelly like this will set at this 
time of year in a very short time. 

* * * * 

Before closing this paper, may I be allowed 
to say a word or two about the advisability of 
housewives who wish to improve the family 
fare having in their store-rooms a few special 
trifles needed in the preparation of dainty 
dishes ? Good recipes that have been proved 
and approved are always valuable, and house¬ 
wives are generally delighted to get them. 
Yet it is quite usual for individuals who read 
them to turn away from them with impatience, 
and to refuse to try them, simply because men¬ 
tion is made in them of materials that are a 
little out of the way. “ How absurd this 
recipe is!” says the housewife. “Does the 
person who wrote it think that ordinary folks 
keep on hand a store of condiments and 
garnishes such as would be used in the kitchen 
of a palace ? She coolly orders us to ‘ take a 
little of this,’ or ‘ a pinch of that,’ as if we had 
the contents of an Italian warehouse at our 
command.” 

There is a very simple answer to a remark 
of this sort. Why should not the housewife 
lay in a supply of various adjuncts to cookery ? 
They do not cost much. Anyone who was 
willing to layout half a sovereign at once, with 
about a sovereign spread over the rest of the 
year, might have a stock of garnishes, condi¬ 
ments, and extras which would be the means 
of imparting delightful refinement and dainti¬ 
ness to the dinner-table. To accomplish this 
economically, however, the housewife must avoid 
one mistake—she must not indulge in large 
quantities. Articles of the kind referred to are 
generally best when fresh ; besides which, the 
amount required for any one dish is usually 
very small indeed, so that a little goes a long 
way. It is wise, therefore, to lay in very little 
at once, renewing the supply when exhausted. 
Thus, having obtained a quarter of a pound of 
this, two ounces of that, a small bottle of some¬ 
thing else, and so on, the housekeeper will find 
herself the possessor of a wealth of resources. 

If, therefore, there is a housekeeper who 
thinks it would be worth while to have on 
hand certain extras often mentioned in recipes, 
but which are not often found in ordinary 
houses, let her commence by procuring the 
following articles. The list does not include 
condiments, spices, and garnishes in ordinary 
use. 

1. A little glaze. This material is valuable 
for enriching soups and sauces, and for decor¬ 
ative purposes. It can be bought by the 
pound in skins, and looks like thick sausage. 
Half a pound is enough to get at once. 

2. Half a pound of angelica. 

3. Half a pound of dried cherries. 
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4. Half a pound of pistachio kernels. 

5. Half a pound of sweet almonds, and two 
ounces of bitter almonds. 

6. Two ounces of saffron. (To be kept in 
a stoppered bottle.) 

7. A jar of Liebig’s Extract. 

8. A bottle of anchovies in brine. 

9. A bottle of olives. 

10. A bottle of pickled gherkins. 

11. Two or three heads of garlic. (If these 
are put into an onion bag and hung in a cool, 
dry place, they will keep a long time. There 
are few stews flavoured with vegetables which 
would not be improved by having the inside of 
the stewpan rubbed quickly with garlic before 
the meat is put in. English people are accus¬ 
tomed to say they cannot bear garlic, but if a 
dish were thus flavoured (no more), they would 
never know garlic had been used, and the prob¬ 
ability is that they would wonder what made 
it so" tasty. Mr. Kettner, a great authority, 


says, “ To English taste, the pronounced 
flavour of garlic is insupportable; but many 
people do not know that some of the most 
successful compounds owe their excellence to 
an unsuspected undertone of garlic.”) 

12. A bottle of ketchup. 

13. A tin of Pastilles Carpentier. 

14. A quarter of a pound of Parmesan 
cheese. When Parmesan cannot be obtained 
in a piece, it can be bought ready grated in a 
bottle. It is, however, to be preferred in a 
piece, because it is best when freshly grated. 

15. A little roux or brown thickening. 

16. A little blanc or white thickening. 
(Roux and blanc are made at home. Readers 
of the Girl’s Own Paper do not need to be 
told how to make them.) 

17. Mixed savoury herbs. 

18. A tin of dried crumbs. (When small 
articles have to be egged, crumbed, and fried, 
it is a great hindrance to have to stop the 


proceedings to prepare the crumbs ; and it is a 
great convenience to have a few at hand always 
ready. The cook would do well, therefore, 
when she is at leisure, to rub light stale bread 
through a wire sieve, thoroughly dry these in 
a slow oven; mix a little flour, pepper, and 
salt with them, and store them in a tin for use. 
The supply can be renewed from time to time.) 

19. A little browned 3 owc 

If the housekeeper, having procured the 
above articles as a beginning, will avail herself 
of times and seasons, and make certain prepara¬ 
tions as the ingredients come into the market, 
she will soon have at her disposal a store of 
odds and ends, which will not only be of the 
greatest assistance in the preparation of special 
dishes, but which will also serve as aids to 
economy and help to make variety. For a 
well-provided store-room is a great strength. 
The reason why articles of this sort are so little 
used is, that not everyone knows their value. 


AUNT LU’S LEGACY. 



CHAPTER III. 

VERY hot summer succeeded 
to that fair April time, 
i f y f K n rw hut somehow the teaching 
seemed less irksome now 
^ to Irene than in past hot 

seasons. For thoughts 
could fly away from the 
sultry schoolroom and 
sleepy little children to the 
cool low parlour and 
dreamy garden, where just 
Miss Lucinda’s tall white 
and cabbage-roses reigned 
supreme. 

For that garden Nephew Frank 
showed much affection that summer; and on 
several Friday evenings he appeared unexpect¬ 
edly on the scene, believing, possibly, that if his 
coming had been announced Irene might have 
broken her weekly compact. Such animated 
talks they had in those visits touching life on 
many sides, and enjoying all subjects the more, 
perhaps, that one, by the stern compulsion of 
necessity, was left untouched. For Frank was 
poor, with his way in the great literary world 
still to make, though he had reason to believe 
that the first rough steps on the highway to 
success had been won. But his income even 
now was large enough for one, with a little to 
spare ; and if his new book, lately published, 
should prove a success, who could say what 
bright visions might be changed into realities ? 
So it came to pass that from Fleet Street his 
thoughts wandered often to Netherleigh ; and 
the thought of a pair of blue eyes there proved 
more inspiring to him than all the life and 
impulse of the crowd. 

And Irene ? She could not be unconscious 
—what girl ever was or will be ?—that a new 
sweetness had come into her life—that one 
glimpse of a possible future made the mono¬ 
tonous present aglow with brightness. But 
she could not let herself dwell on it, or in¬ 
dulge in dreams of personal happiness, while 
Charlie was still a disgraced wanderer and her 
pledge to her mother unfulfilled. 

In those hot July days a great change passed 
over Miss Lucinda. She became veiy feeble, 
and never ventured now beyond her garden. 
But as the body failed day by day her mental 
became clearer, and she talked to Irene 
often of things unseen, as one who knew that 
they would soon be more real and risible than 
all the shows of earth. “I shall soon see the 
King in His beauty,” she said quietly one even¬ 
ing ; “ and Charlie too, and all my dear ones. 
I know now that he has been there through all 


these years while I have been idly watching 
and waiting for him here. And oh, I might 
have spent the time till my promotion so 
differently ! I think God has forgiven me, but 
it is hard to forgive myself! ” And then she 
played the “ Glory,” and her voice rang out 
clear and strong over the last “ Praise God.” 
“ I think and believe you will have the happi¬ 
ness I missed, Irene; and I should like to have 
lived to see it. But perhaps I may yonder; 
and if it doesn't come, you remember the verse 
we talked over the other evening :— 

‘It is better to sit at the water’s birth 
Than a.sea of waves to win; 

To live in the love that floweth forth 
Than the love that floweth in.’ 

Whatever comes to your life, the outgoings 
will be right if you go on loving and blessing 
others as you have blessed me. Now kiss me, 
dear, and play me to sleep with my favourite 
‘ Rest.’ ” And while Irene played the mes¬ 
senger from the Court of the King came 
swiftly, and Miss Lucinda’s long waiting-time 
was ended. She looked so happy in that 
dreamless sleep they could not believe for a 
long time that she was really gone. 

Jerusha’s grief was loud and uncontrolled; 
and Irene mourned for her old friend as she 
would not have thought possible a few short 
months before. 

As her only relative, Frank came down to 
arrange for the funeral, and to take charge of 
her affairs, that were so pathetically small. 

There was no will; but a letter addressed to 
him was found in the satin bag she always 
carried at her side. In that she gave certain 
articles of furniture and half her small savings 
to Jerusha, her faithful attendant and friend, 
commending also Darby and Joan to her care. 
The sum of ^50, all she had besides Jerusha’s 
portion, was to be his, together with the 
Chippendale furniture and other belongings, 
which he might sell or keep, as he preferred. 
But the piano she bequeathed to her dear 
friend Irene Northam, in memory of all the 
happy evenings they had spent together. 
“ And I desire,” the letter went on, “ that 
one of my Dresden vases may also be given 
to her, and that you, dear Frank, will keep 
the other ; and I divide them in the hope that 
they will not be finally separated.” 

Frank decided to keep that clause to him¬ 
self for the present, for the ownership even of 
a Chippendale suite did not make his dream of 
love and home quite attainable as yet. 

After the little funeral, at which he and 
Jerusha were the only mourners, he went to 
Irene’s dwelling-place, carrying the precious 


Dresden vase, and hoping for at least one hour 
of happy talk together. He had seen her for 
a few minutes only on his arrival, and then the 
thoughts of both were busy with her who had 
been so suddenly called home. But his an¬ 
ticipations were all extinguished by the almost 
incredible news that she had gone away. 

“All of a sudden-like,” said the voluble 
little maid. “Atallygram it was that come 
middle day, and when she read it she just 
turned white and asked to see missus. Then 
she sent I with a note to school, and then she 
was off with scarce a bit o’ dinner or anything, 
and a looking that bad! ” 

“ Missus,” on being appealed to, could 
throw no light on the matter, except that she 
had gone to London, and she believed some¬ 
one was ill there. 

And with this Frank was obliged to be 
content, though he was greatly perplexed and 
troubled for Irene’s sake. But on his last 
visit Miss Lucinda had given him a hint of 
Irene’s anxiety concerning her prodigal brother, 
feeling sure that if he really cared for her no 
trouble or family disgrace would make any 
difference. And he guessed at once the cause 
of Irene’s absence now, only longing for the 
right and power to help her in her hour of 
need. 

The precious vase was left in the landlady’s 
care, to be safely bestowed with her lodger’s 
most cherished possessions; and the piano 
followed the same evening, with a little note 
of explanation, which was to be forwarded at 
the first opportunity. 

Then Frank journeyed back to town through 
the still summer night, feeling that it was a 
very empty Netherleigh he was leaving behind, 
and that at present the probabilities of his 
return there were of the slightest. But hope 
is buoyant at six and twenty ; and who could 
say how soon he might meet Irene in London, 
and meet her having now the right to tell 
her all. 

At that same hour Irene was bending over 
a bed in a close back room in one of the 
dreariest of narrow Bloomsbury streets—bend¬ 
ing over what seemed a wreck of life fast 
drifting out to the unknown sea. She Avould 
scarcely have known her once merry, handsome 
brother in the emaciated invalid who had 
recognised her but for a minute, and then 
relapsed into the state of semi-stupor in which, 
they said, he had lain for days. 

In one of his lucid intervals he had begged 
them to send for Irene, and so worded the 
message that no one but herself would under¬ 
stand from whom it came. More than one of 
her carefully-planned advertisements he had 
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seen; but at first a cowardly fear of punish¬ 
ment had kept him from believing that forgive¬ 
ness could be real for him; and then, as he sank 
lower and lower, and even chance employment 
could no longer be had, his very shame and 
misery kept him from sending- to her. 

At first it seemed as if Irene had come too 
late—that the soul would go out into the un¬ 
known without one assurance of penitence or 
hope. Then the inflammation increased, and 
the stupor changed to periods of wild delirium. 
“ Don’t tell anyone where I am! Don’t let 
them take me ! ” was the burden of his cry 
day and night. 

And Irene soothed him with promises of 
secrecy, and nursed him incessantly till she 
herself was worn to a shadow. 

As week followed week, and still he lingered 
on with strange tenacity of life, the question of 
ways and means gave her increasing anxiety. 
Continued absence from her post at the school 
was impossible ; and her little hoard was melt¬ 
ing so fast she dared not spend part of it in a 
journey to Netherleigh. Nor could she think 
of moving Charlie there, or even leave him for 
one day at present. .So she wrote to the school 
managers resigning her post, and then to her 
old landlady, asking that all her belongings 
might be sent on to Paddington. For in her 
loyalty to Charlie she would not disclose her 
address; and when her possessions reached her 
at last, and to her surprise and joy Miss Lu’s 
piano came with them, she still kept the secret 
of her whereabouts. 

Among the things was a small deal case, 
that was strange to her, and when opened it 
disclosed, packed deep in sweet-smelling hay, 
the Dresden vase, and surrounding it comely 
rows of fresh eggs, that gladdened Irene’s eyes 
as she thought of her brother. In the vase 
were two notes, one containing a few lines from 
Frank, telling of Miss Lucinda’s legacy, and 
the other, a curiously elaborate epistle, from 
her homely landlady. It described the chil¬ 
dren’s sorrow at teacher’s leaving, and asked 
pardon for the liberty of sending the eggs, as 
they couldn’t be got for love nor money in 
London. Then, with great minuteness, the 
coming of vase and piano was recorded, and 
how terrible “ took-to like ” the young gentle¬ 
man seemed when he found that Miss Northam 
had gone. And then came a whole page of 
genuine regrets at losing her lodger, and hopes 
that she might come back after all. 

Irene read it all more than once, for there was 
a Netherleigh atmosphere about even the “ No 
more at present ” at the close. But it was 
not of her honest old correspondent she was 
musing as she sat by Charlie’s bedside that 
evening; not even of Miss Lu—though the 
sight of her piano brought a hundred memories 
back. Pier thoughts were of the friend who 
had been “ took-to ” at finding her gone, and 
whose little note she had read again and again 


with the strange blending of feelings that comes 
with the first written word from one grown 
dear. But in those long night-watches Irene 
had taken counsel with her own heart, and 
though she knew now, beyond all doubt, that 
she loved Frank, and believed, too, that the 
love was mutual, she knew also that while 
Charlie lived to need her her life must be given 
to him. Had she not given that sacred promise 
to the dead? And besides, there was the 
terrible barrier of Charlie’s sin, which to Irene’s 
truth-loving soul seemed mountains high be¬ 
tween her and the bright future, of which such 
dazzling glimpses came. Just now her duty 
was plain, and she gave herself utterly to the 
hand-to-hand fight with Death, who seemed, 
in those sultry days, never far from the little 
attic room where, still unconscious, Charlie lay. 

There was nothing contagious about his ill¬ 
ness, but day by day the doctor stayed longer 
and looked more grave, until the night of crisis 
came. 

Irene sat patiently on, giving the spoonful 
of nourishment ordered when possible, and 
fanning the wasted face that already seemed 
settling into the last sleep. Plow she pleaded, 
with agonising intensity, for some word or sign 
of penitence and trust before the end, feel¬ 
ing that she would gladly give her own life to 
bring the prodigal back to the Father, and 
beseeching God to spare him yet a little longer. 
And the all-loving Father heard the desolate 
cry, and the Angel of Death was stayed. 

In the early dawning, when the veil seems 
thinnest between this world and the next, 
Charlie stirred, and the long-closed eyes 
opened and tried to smile at Irene. “Dear 
little Sis,” he whispered feebly; and then, 
taking the beef jelly she gave him with the 
helpless docility of a child, he was asleep 
again immediately. But it was a quiet, health¬ 
giving sleep this time, lasting many hours, 
from which he woke refreshed and calm, and 
able to talk. 

And in the glad reaction from the fear that 
had so long haunted her, Irene laid her own 
head down and slept too, waking at last with 
a guilty start to find her patient ready for un¬ 
limited dainties, and eager to hear the story 
of the past weeks. 

But first he had something to tell her—a 
confidence that filled her heart with unspeak¬ 
able joy and thanksgiving. “ It was all so 
dreadful at first, Irene. I had got into bad 
hands, and with them the money I took was 
gone directly. And day and night I was 
haunted by the thought that I had killed father 
and mother, and it seemed there could be no 
hope for me, in this world or the next. So I 
just let myself go, and tried to believe that I 
did not and would not care what became of 
me. And yet I did care, for I was too 
cowardly to face the punishment of my sin, 
and so I hid myself away. Then this illness 


came, and I was in the very blackness of dark¬ 
ness, with my feet always slipping down awful 
gulfs of ruin, and no ray of light or hope any¬ 
where. I could not think or pray. I could 
not even remember my own name—it was all 
a horror of nothingness. And then—I think 
it must have been long after you came to me 
—all at once I saw a soft gleaming of light; 
and the light grew and grew until 1 saw in the 
midst of it a face crowned with thorns—a face 
that was turned to me. Oh, it was such a 
look !—all love and all compassion ; and then 
a voice seemed to breathe round me, 1 1 have 
loved thee with an everlasting love ! ’ And 
all my heart went out in answer, and I knew 
that my mother’s Saviour had found me, and 
that I was His for ever.” 

“ Thank God! Oh, thank God ! ” whispered 
Irene, through the rain of happy tears that 
would not be denied. “All my prayers are 
answered, and all will come right for you now, 
Charlie dear.” 

“ I suppose some people would say it was 
only a dream, or just the outcome of delirium,” 
said Charlie; “ but whatever it was, I know 
that I have seen the King in His beauty, and 
that He loves me and calls me to serve Him. 
And you will help me, Sis, to do what is right, 
and to live a new life for His sake, if I get well 
again? And I shall!” he added, with the 
quiet steadfastness of tone that was so unlike 
the old restless Charlie. 

And so brother and sister, with the new 
bond of deeper relationship between them, took 
sweet counsel together; and in those days of 
convalescence, so trying in many ways, learned 
to love and trust each other as never before. 

After that long talk Charlie said little of his 
new resolves, but they bore fruit in a hundred 
ways, that showed how real and salutary was 
the change. 

Irene managed to provide the nourishing 
things he needed to bring about a degree of 
health again, though with infinite longings for 
the power to do more, and above all, to get 
him away to purer and more bracing air. And 
at last she was able to compass her heart’s de¬ 
sire, though not without some further pangs of 
sacrifice of which Charlie was happily ignorant. 

He never tired of hearing the story of her 
Netherleigh days ; and though. Miss Lucinda’s 
name was often mentioned, and her nephew’s 
scarcely at all, Charlie soon seemed to know 
him well, and sometimes spoke of the possi¬ 
bility of one day meeting him face to face. 

As he grew better the piano came more and 
more into use, and Irene poured out in music 
a thousand thoughts of past and future that 
could not be told in words ; and through the 
crowded little house, and out into the sordid 
street, messages of hope and love went forth, 
and many a tired soul was helped and cheered 
thereby. 

(To be concluded.) 


AN ANSWER. 

By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 


I love you—not because your face is fair, 

And proud, and tender, and your great grey eyes 
Are deep and luminous, and sorrow-wise, 

And like a ripe wheatsheaf your tawny hair. 


I love you—not because your voice is low, 

And hath in it a thrill, and your curved mouth 
Is like a blossom of the langerous South 
Cleft by a scythe of pearl—your teeth’s pure snow. 


I love you—not because you’ve stooped so low 
As I, scarce worthy e’en to kiss the hem 
Of your white raiment, pure and priceless gem ! 
Oh ! what am I, that thou shouldst crown me so ? 


I love you—not because amid your peers 
You move a goddess, and that all your ways 
Are sweet and gracious, worthy of all praise ; 
Swift to forgive, or shed repentant tears. 


I love you—not because your heart doth beat 
In unison with mine—here must I pause— 
Confessing love nor reason hath nor laws ; 
Content to know ’tis God’s best gift, my sweet. 
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“ YOU MOVE A GODDESS, AND THAT ALL YOUR WAYS 
ARE SWEET AND GRACIOUS, WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE.” 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION; 

OR, 

THE CHILD: WHAT WILL SHE BECOME? 

By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., Chairman of the Parents’ National Educational Union. 


Ill— THE RAILROAD OF CHARACTER. 
CHARACTER-CARVING. 

N the last paper we 
considered at some 
length the moulding 
of the character insen¬ 
sibly by the constant 
and insensible pres¬ 
sure of a carefully- 
arranged environment. 
Now we turn to con¬ 
sider the tools by 
which the character 
may be actually carved into the desired ideal. 
The two tools of which we have spoken in¬ 
fluence the brain, as we have already seen, 
the one through the body below, the other 
through the mind above, and they may be 
termed respectively Llabits and Suggestions. 

HABIT. 

What, then, is Habit ? The answer is the 
title to this paper—“The Railroad of Char¬ 
acter.” To the mother the discovery of the 
value of habit is a revelation. 

The incessant “ Don’t do this ! ” or “ Don’t 
do that I”; of repression here and suppression 
there; the harassing, wearing, never-ending 
work of guiding, without a principle to help one, 
a series of infants’ minds to the desired end of 
a well-ordered life, is, compared to training by 
habit, pretty much what the driving of a herd 
of refractory pigs across Ireland would be as 
compared with their transit by rail. When a 
mother understands such words as Thackeray’s: 

<! Sow an act, reap a habit; sow a habit, reap a 
character; sow a character, reap a destiny; ” or 
such a profound saying as Thomas a Kempis’s : 

“ One custom overcometh another,” and pro¬ 
ceeds intelligently to act upon it, she finds for 
the first time character-forming reduced to 
something like a science. 

THE STRENGTH OF HABIT. 

We have seen that environment is stronger 
than heredity; now, habit is stronger still. We 
call the sum of the force of heredity—“ nature,” 
a child’s nature. Habit is, however, as strong 
as ten natures ; it is stronger than original sin. 
“ Natures ” after all are not so very different all 
the world over; there are no two alike, but 
the variations are within fixed limits, and all 
are subject to habit. Apart from this powerful 
tool, nature is too strong for the parent, and 
most leave it alone; while as for the child, his 
will is weak, and besides, has no experience to 
guide it.aright. 

BRAIN-TRACKS. 

The only way in which a child’s wandering 
impulses and all the undirected energies of its 
nature can be steadily directed in the right way, 
is, to lay down actual brain-tracks in which they 
are to run—nay, in which they must run. Now 
there is nothing actually new in habits; what 
is new is, their intelligent application to educa¬ 
tion. Llabits are as old as the race. All 
children are just bundles of them ; and seeing 
they have, for good or ill, such a power, how 
important that the parent should have and 
should exercise the power of deliberately laying 
down those lines on which the future character 
of the child will run easily and smoothly, and 
without effort. 

CONNECTING FIBRES. 

Let us examine the physiological basis on 
which these lines rest. We have seen that the 


child’s brain is a mass of cells and fibres. In 
an infant’s brain the fibres are comparatively 
few that connect groups of cells in the brain. 
They increase rapidly, however, till in the 
adult’s brain they are a matted mass. 

FORMATION OF A HABIT. 

At first every action of animal life is done 
by direct effort of the will, slowly and labori¬ 
ously. Thus, a baby learns to walk and learns 
to speak; a child to read and to write ; a boy 
to add and subtract, to wrap up parcels, to direct 
circulars, to feed a printing-machine, to fold 
papers ; and, later on, to write shorthand, to 
cast up columns of figures, to telegraph, or to 
sort letters. At first all these actions involving 
the discharge of nerve-force were produced by 


the direct action of the guiding mind or will 
on the brain, and were done with distinct 
effort, slowly and laboriously. After a time, 
however, a sweeping change comes over the 
action. It is done with more and more ease, 
with more exactness, with greater swiftness, 
and, strange to say, with less and less action 
and fatigue of the mind. The child no longer 
painfully raises each leg, but runs with ease 
and confidence, and talks with fluency. He 
reads a line at a glance instead of spelling out 
each word. He forms his letters instinctively, 
without thought as to the curves of an “a” 
or ail “ m.” Whereas at first he had to put 
all his mind in the folding of a paper or a 
parcel, they now seem to fold themselves by 
the unconscious agency of his hands while he 
is talking all the time of something else; and 
so on with all the other accomplishments. 
Now what miracle has been wrought here ? 
Simply the converting of a voluntary act into 
an artificial reflex act, or, in other words, the 
laying down of the railroad of habit. 

ARTIFICIAL REFLEX ACTION. 

The constant association of the same groups 
of cells in the production of the same act, and 
the constant passing of nerve-currents between 
them, have formed actual nerve-threads be¬ 
tween the cells thus associated, so that hence¬ 
forth any nerve-currents can travel over these 
formed nerve-paths with far greater ease than 
they can form fresh ones. These connecting 
nerve-threads are the lines on which habits 
travel. 

AFRICAN PATHS. 

This is the way that Africa can alone be 
explored. In the great forests for hundreds 
of miles networks of narrow well-beaten 


tracks, connecting villages, rivers, and lakes, 
form the only paths along which men can 
travel, and the ease with which they can be 
trodden contrasts just as forcibly Avith the 
laborious difficulty of forcing the way through 
the untrodden bush, as the ease of a well- 
formed habit does Avith the awkwardness of 
an unaccustomed action. 

THE MAID AND THE GATE. 

It may be worth Avhile to illustrate the Avay 
in which a voluntary action can be made 
artificially an involuntary one. We say arti¬ 
ficially, because, as avc know, there are many 
actions that are involuntary by nature, such as 
the beating of the heart, the digestion of food, 
etc. This illustration shows one of those 


suburban villas, Avhere, in consequence of a 
long garden, a special arrangement exists for 
opening the garden gate without leaving the 
house. The caller rings a bell in the hall. 
The servant answers the bell, and, pulling a 
handle in the hall, opens the garden gate. 
This represents a voluntary action. Between 
the group of cells represented by the bell and 
those represented by the handle in the hall 
there is no connecting Avire, the only con¬ 
nection being the maid, Avho, by her mind, 
understands A\diat is the matter, and acts 
accordingly. So in voluntary actions the only 
connecting link is the mind or will. Observe, 
this arrangement often leaves a considerable 
interval betAveen the ringing of the bell and 
the opening of the gate, besides requiring the 
constant services of a maid. Now if, as in 
the draAving, a connection is established arti¬ 
ficially betAveen the bell-Avire and the wire 
that opens the gate, the action is changed into 
a reflex, or involuntary one, the result being, 
the action of opening the gate becomes in¬ 
stantaneous, and the servant is no longer 
required, for anyone iioav who pulls the bell, 
by that very action opens the gate. Of course 
there is also a great disadvantage; the open¬ 
ing of the gate is no longer under the control 
of the mind and Avill of the servant. Noav in 
the brain Ave have reason to believe that by 
the constant ringing of the bell and the en¬ 
suing pulling of the handle a connecting Avire, 
or nerve-thread, grows betAveen the two, 
gradually removing the action from the sphere 
of the will, and making it automatic. 

So much, then, for the physiological basis of 
habit, which enables us now to understand 
•why habit is such a tremendous power for 
good or evil. 




GATE-OPENER. 
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POWER OF HABIT. 

Observe that young man descending the 
steps of Exeter Hall. He is an earnest Chris¬ 
tian man, well-known and respected, and yet 
if you tread on his corns as you pass in, you 
are pained and shocked at hearing him make 
use of an unprintable word. You apologise, 
but expostulate as well. He, poor fellow! 
was quite unconscious he had said anything. 
The fact is, years ago, when he was a terrible 
swearer, a connecting link was firmly estab¬ 
lished between the corn, or, indeed, any 
sudden pain, and this word ; and now nothing 
less than the very power of God Himself can 
restrain its utterance, the action being reflex, 
and not connected with any action of the will. 
Swearing is one of those habits, carelessly ac¬ 
quired by repeated acts, that tyrannise over a 
man for a lifetime. So is drinking; so is lying. 
Drill is the conversion of voluntary acts into 
automatic habits by repetition. The urchin 
looking through the railings at the Welling¬ 
ton Barracks knows this ; and when, seeing a 
soldier crossing the yard carefully carrying his 
ration of hot mutton and potatoes, he suddenly 
shouts “’Tenshun!” he is not in the least 
surprised, though highly delighted, to see the 
dinner drop into the gutter as the hands are 
brought down to the seams of the trousers in 
the correct attitude by the irresistible force of 
habit overcoming every other power at the 
moment. 

HABIT LASTS SEVENTY YEARS. 

To come nearer to our subject of character¬ 
forming over men, observe that old gentleman 
standing outside that door. When it opens 
he will enter and wipe his feet six times upon 
the mat—neither more nor less. He will enter 
a room, and before taking a seat carefully 
closes the door. Who is this man over 
seventy years of age ? and why does he act 
thus ? He was an extremely dirty and untidy 
little boy, who never wiped his shoes or shut 
a door; and his mother, being an intelligent 
woman, determined to lay down two railroads 
of habit, with such success that now it is a 
part of his very nature to do these two things. 
An act repeated often becomes easy to do; 
continued longer becomes difficult "to avoid 
doing; continued longer becomes a second 
nature, and longer still, stronger than ten 
natures. 

HABIT-FORMING—AN EASY TASK. 

This forming of habits, begun soon enough, 
is a smooth, easy, and delightful task for "the 
mother compared with the wretched plan of 
fitful repression and futile “Don’ts” and 
“ Do’s ; ” and the mother herself gets the habit 
of forming habits. As we have just spoken 
o( shutting doors, we will, however, point out 
here one danger in habit-making. The for¬ 
mation of a habit, the lessening sense of effort 
in a given act, is in itself pleasurable to the 
child. Mothers forget this—that a habit, even 
a good one, becomes a real pleasure from the 
ease that accompanies it, so that, thinking that 
the effort remains as great for the child eveiy 
time, are inclined to give him, by way of 
reward, a little relaxation, or holiday, in the 
formation of the habit, and break through it a 
few times. This is a fatal mistake, based on an 
error. Take, for instance, this habit of shut¬ 
ting a door. The following illustration, from 
“Home Education,” will point out this 
danger :— 

JOHNNY AND THE DOOR. 

“Johnny!” says the mother, in a bright, 
friendly voice, “I want you to remember 
something with all your might: Never go into 
or out of a room in which anybody is sitting 
without shutting the door.” 

“ But if I forget, mother ? ” 

“ I will try to remind you.” 

“ But perhaps I shall be in a great hurry ? ” 

“ You must always make time to do that.” 


“ But why, mother ? ” 

“Because it is not polite to the people in 
the room to make them uncomfortable.” 

“But if I am going out again that very 
minute.? ” 

“ Still, shut the door when you come in ; 
you can open it again to go out. Do you 
think you can remember ? ” 

“I’ll try, mother.” 

“Very well; I shall watch to see how few 
‘ forgets ’ you make.” 

For two or three times Johnny remembers, 
and then he is off like a shot, and halfway 
downstairs before his mother has time to call 
him back. She does not cry out, “Johnny, 
come back and shut the door! ” because she 
knows that a summons of that kind is exasper¬ 
ating to big and little. She goes to the door, 
and calls pleasantly, “Johnny! ” Johnny has 
forgotten all about the door; he wonders 
what his mother wants, and, stirred by curiosity, 
comes back to find her seated and employed as 
before. 

She looks up, glances at the door, and says, 
“ I said I should try to remind you.” 

“ Oh, I forgot! ” says Johnnie, put upon his 
honour ; and lie shuts the door that time, and 
the next, and the next. 

But the little fellow really has not much 
power to recollect, and the mother will have 
to adopt various devices to remind him of it. 
But of two things she will be careful—that he 
never slips off'without shutting the doors, and 
that she never lets the matter be a cause of 
friction between herself and the child, taking 
the love of his friendly ally to help him against 
that bad memory of his. By-and-by—say 
after twenty shuttings of the door Avith never 
an omission—the habit begins to be formed ; 
Johnny shuts the door as a matter of course, 
and his mother watches him with delight come 
into a room, shut the door, take something off' 
the table, and go out again, shutting the door. 

Now that Johnny always shuts the door, his 
mother’s joy and triumph begins to be mixed 
with unreasonable pity. 

“ Poor child ! ” she says to herself; “it is 
very good of him to take so much pains about 
a little thing, just because he is bid ! ” She 
thinks that all the time the child is making an 
effort for her sake, losing sight of the fact that 
the habit has become easy and natural; that, 
in fact, Johnny shuts the door now 'without 
knowing that he has done so. Now comes the 
critical moment. Some day Johnny is so taken 
up with a new delight that the habit, not yet 
fully formed, loses its hold, and he is halfway 
downstairs before he thinks of the door. Then 
he does think of it, with a little prick of con¬ 
science strong enough not to send him back, 
but to make him pause a moment to see if his 
mother will call him back. She has noticed 
the omission, and is saying to herself, “ Poor 
little fellow ! He has been very good about it 
this long time; I’ll let him off this once.” 
He, outside, fails to hear his mother’s call, 
says to himself—fatal sentence !—“ Oh, it 
doesn’t matter! ” and trots off. 

Next time he leaves the door open, but it is 
not a “forget.” His mother calls him back 
in a rather feeble way. His quick ear catches 
the weakness of her tone, and without coming 
back, he cries, “Oh, mother, I’m in such a 
hurry ! ”—and she says no more, but lets him 
off. Again he rushes in, leaving the door wide 
open. 

“ Johnny ! ”—in a weary voice. 

“ I’m going out again just in a minute, 
mother,” and after ten minutes’ rummaging 
he does go out, and forgets to shut the door. 
The mother’s mistimed easiness has lost for 
her eveiy foot of the ground she had gained. 

TWELVE GOOD HABITS. 

Among the habits that are of greatest use to 
every child we may enumerate twelve, four 
of which we may call mental, and eight moral. 


The first four are—Attention, Enquiry, Perfect 
Execution, and Industry. 

ATTENTION. 

A good memory is largely the result of' 
the habit of attention, or concentrating the 
mind on one thing at a time, and so fixing 
it indelibly on the brain. This is more 
exhausting to the brain than inattention, and 
cannot, therefore, be long sustained. All 
lessons should, therefore, be very short—ten or 
fifteen minutes—and stopped the moment the 
attention flags. At the International Con¬ 
gress of Hygiene in 1891, it was shown that in 
an hour’s school-work by far the greatest 
number of mistakes were made in the last 
quarter of an hour, and hence, that in from 
half to three-quarteis of an hour the brain- 
tissue gets too exhausted to keep up sustained 
attention, even with the exercise of will-power. 
On every occasion when spoken to, attention 
should be exacted. No quality gives a better 
basis for a good brain than this hr bit. 
Requiring, as it does, an effort of will, it 
develops the powers of the will, and thus helps 
to form a strong character. 

ENQUIRY. 

This is easily acquired in countiy life, 
where every fresh object around may be made 
a healthy means of forming the habit. That 
charming book, Eyes and No Eyes, shows 
the difference between a child who has learnt 
this habit and one who has not. All through 
life it is of value; and though a child may ask 
many a question that an angel cannot answer, 
he should still be encouraged to ask them. 
Of course this spirit of enquiry necessitates 
talking, and does not, therefore, quite agree 
with that wretched maxim, “ Children should 
be seen and not heard.” Those unfortunate 
children who carry it out are not far from 
death, both mental and physical. 

PERFECT EXECUTION. 

A friend of mine, inspecting, the other clay, 
a school in Germany where some sixty chil¬ 
dren were writing on their slates, carefully 
inspected them all, and says she could not 
see one careless stroke or letter. This is as it 
should be, and is acquired by the habit of 
perfect execution—making every child do 
what it does in the best and most perfect 
manner possible. No words of mine are 
needed to point out the immense import¬ 
ance of such a habit as this, and how it per¬ 
vades all the after life. This is perhaps the 
chief value of Sloyd—a form of carpentry for 
children, that consists in making what to me 
always appear most uninteresting articles, 
such as rulers, handles, penholders, paper- 
knives, square boxes, rolling-pins, etc. Each 
of these articles has to be made absolutely 
perfect, according to pattern and scale, and 
days are spent in making a perfectly smooth 
and level surface. Now whether it be in the 
playing of the piano, in writing a letter, in 
arranging a room, or weeding a garden, no 
slovenly work should ever be allowed, and the 
habit of perfect execution in all things should 
be zealously taught. 

INDUSTRY. 

Let idleness (not rest after labour) be ac¬ 
counted a sin, and let the true happiness of 
industry be shown and taught. Some children 
have this, as well as other habits, already 
formed, in part at any rate, by heredity. In 
those naturally idle it requires to be rigidly 
enforced. .Success in after life may largely 
depend on this habit. 

The eight moral habits w r e would suggest 
here are—Courtesy, Decision, Self-Respect, 
Obedience, Self-Control, Truthfulness, Unsel¬ 
fishness, and Reverence. These require but 
few words, their value is so self-evident; and 
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yet to many it may be new that they can be 
taught and acquired as pure habits even by 
those who do not at the time know then moral 
value. 

COURTESY, 

for instance, moulded by the surroundings and 
engraved in the character by constant repeti¬ 
tion, becomes a positive habit, that invests with 
a wonderful charm a person naturally ignorant 
of any courteous feeling. 

DECISION 

can be stamped as a habit on a most vacillating 
character, and thus change the whole future 
prospects and career. Decision is the positive 
or active exercise of will-power, while 

SELF-CONTROL 

is the negative or passive control, not in action, 
but in restraint from action. So-called strong 
wills that have not this power are really weak 
wills, just as we do not judge of a man’s 
strength by his constant movement, but by 
vigorous action alternated with complete 
repose. Self-control is the essence of good¬ 
breeding, and has been well described as the 
power of consuming our own smoke. Never 
do we so much resemble the monkeys in the 
Zoo as when we have for a time completely 
lost this power. 


SELF-RESPECT 

is a habit that pervades our whole being, from 
washing before meals to the heroism that led 
General Gordon to his grave at Khartoum. 
It is this, not natural courage, that caused 
Tommy Atkins to die like a hero in the 
trenches of Tel-el-Kebir, or in the bloody 
square of El-Teb. It includes modesty, neat¬ 
ness, punctuality, faithfulness, and a whole 
legion of other virtues. 

OBEDIENCE, 

prompt, unquestioning, should not only be 
enjoined, but carefully and diligently formed as 
a habit, as deliberately as you would teach a 
child the multiplication table. Only it should 
never be enforced by scolding or threats, which 
are, after all, only signs of weakness. Above 
all, appeals to physical force after intelligence is 
formed, lowers both parent and child. Before 
three years of age, and for deliberate sin after, 
it is occasionally needed. 

TRUTHFULNESS 

Ruskin beautifully compares to one of the 
fine arts—that is, it is possible to form the 
habit if as carefully selecting the exact tint of 
word we require in telling a story as the exact 
tint of colour in painting a scene ; and children 
should be encouraged, as their stock of words 


enlarges, more and more carefully to select the 
exact word that expresses the true meaning. 
Adjectives should be sparingly used, especially 
in the superlative degree; so also should 
superlative expressions such as awful, terrific, 
tremendous, eternal, etc. 

Could a parent have a more lovely task than 
to teach her child the art of painting by speech, 
with words for water-colours ? And observe, 
all this is quite apart from the moral value of 
truth. It is easier for a child to prove false to 
the morality of truth than to the habit of truth 
if the continued practise of exact speech has 
been firmly engrained. The former is a ques¬ 
tion of the child’s will, which may be true or 
false, and often involves a struggle ; the latter is 
involuntary and unconscious, and without effort. 

UNSELFISHNESS AND REVERENCE. 

Of unselfishness and reverence for all that 
is great, noble, and good—above all, for all 
the works of God—we need say nothing save 
that habit alone will not do for any of these, 
unless it be supported with a corresponding 
atmosphere and enforced by a corresponding 
example in the parental life. We must leave 
to the next paper the remaining part of this 
method, as this has already extended beyond 
its due limits. 

(To be continued .) 


“THE EARTH TREMBLED, AND WAS 

By THE LADY MARY WOOD. 



THE PRESENCE OF THE LORD. 


“ The Earth trembled, and was still, when God 
arose to judgment, and to help all the meek 
upon earth.” 

The Earth trembled, and was still!—that 
mighty Earth over whose rugged, timeworn 
frame had swept unmoved the three grim 
rulers of the world, Time, Change, and 
Destruction—that mighty Earth trembled, and 
was still 1 

Time had swept over her in his swiftly- 
rushing chariot, like a strong wind, rending 
the mountains and breaking in pieces the 
rocks in his resistless course. 


Change had passed over 
her as she marched and ever 
onward marches, upheaving 
in her hand with a great 
earthquake the dead but 
mighty past, and breaking 
up the foundations of the 
great deep under her tread. 

Destruction had devoured 
her with its fierce and scath¬ 
ing flame, burning and con¬ 
suming with relentless fury 
what Time and Change 
pointed out to her glowing 
hungry eyes as worthless 
and unprofitable. Yet Earth 
stood erect, unmoved; for 
she owned but one sovereign 
Lord; and though the strong 
wind rent the mountains, 
and broke the rocks in 
pieces, her Lord was not in 
the wind; though after the 
wind came an earthquake— 
her Lord was not in the 
earthquake; and after the 
earthquake a fire—her Lord 
was not in the fire ; but 
after the fire—Earth bowed 
her head in awe and won¬ 
der ; she trembled; was 
still; and listened; then 
wrapped her face in her 
mantle, for she heard a still 
small voice ; and He who rode upon the wings 
of the wind, and round about whose throne 
roll thunderings and darkness, He who holds 
the great deep in the hollow of His hand, 
the Infinite, the Eternal, the Almighty God, 
Creator of all things visible and invisible, lay 
on her troubled breast, a tiny helpless babe. 
Her Lord was there. 

Slowly up the rugged path leading along 
the hillside, in the soft grey light of falling 
evening, there climbed a little company of 
shepherds with their sheep. The lambs they 
carried in their arms, while the rest of their 


STILL.” 


flock followed quietly behind them, here 
pausing to snatch a mouthful of withered 
grass by the wayside, or eating the leaves of 
the low straggling bushes which grew beside 
the path. The shepherds walked on, oc¬ 
casionally turning to see that their sheep were 
following, now calling to them not to linger 
on the way, now pulling back a straggler into 
the path by their long wooden crooks. For 
night was falling, and they had still to seek a 
resting-place for themselves and their flock. 

Wearied at length and tired, they seated 
themselves on the ground beneath the shadow 
of some palms under the shelter of the hill, 
and calling in their flock beside them, they 
repeated their evening prayers and laid them 
down to take their rest. It was night: a 
great silence had fallen over all; a solemn 
peace reigned over the land. The wind came 
gently sighing over the hill, and among the 
palm-leaves overhead the moon’s soft light 
was hid by silver clouds, and only the stars in 
their countless myriads shone in brilliant silent 
array. 

And the shepherds slept; and as they slept 
they dreamt; and as they dreamt, a light— 
which seemed at first a glorious vision of their 
dreams, a light brighter than the light of 
the moon, more brilliant than the rising sun— 
shone round about them, and they awoke; 
and behold ! the angel of the Lord was in their 
midst—and they were sore afraid. 

While yet they hid their faces for fear, the 
herald angel spoke:—“Fear not,” he said; 
“ for behold ! I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord; and this 
shall be a sign unto you. Ye shall find the 
Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” 

Not on the gorgeous throne of kings; not 
in the palace of the wealthy and the rich ; not 
in the sheltered house of comfort; not even in 
the inn (there was no room for Him there), but 
in a stable, with a manger for His cradle. 

“ And suddenly there was with the angel a 
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multitude of the heavenly host, praising God 
and singing, ‘ Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, goodwill towards men.’ ” For 
one brief moment the pearly gates were ajar, 
and Earth looked into Heaven. 

The shepherds stood amazed, and gazed 
with wondering, awestruck eyes at the shiny 
messengers of joy above them, around them, 
and in their midst, while through the silent 
midnight air rang forth that glorious song, 
like only to that first song of joy unheard by 
mortal ears, when “ the stars sang together, 
and the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

The wondrous harmony grew fainter, and 
then ceased. The light faded, the darkness fell 
again, and the angels were gone away from 
them into heaven. Then the shepherds said 
one to another, “Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come 
to pass.” 

Down the hill they hastened, hurrying in the 
darkness over the rough stones in their path, 


across the valleys, over the streams, heeding 
nothing, nor caring how they stumbled and 
fell, bruising their tired feet against the 
rocks ; on they went with haste, speaking, 
perchance, not a word, but with burning hearts 
desiring to see that wondrous thing; onward 
they hastened, till now for a moment they 
slackened their pace at the foot of a rising 
hill, and drew their breath. The night was 
passing away, and a faint shimmer in the east 
heralded the coming day. Then the shep¬ 
herds went on; they climbed the hill, up the 
stony path, and entered the little city or 
Bethlehem; along the crooked, straggling 
street they went; they passed the silent, 
slumbering dwellings, and now they drew 
nigh the place—the place the angel had told 
them they should find. They stood on the 
threshold, and silent, wondering, paused. 

Far away in the east the dawn was break¬ 
ing ; over the grey expanse of heaven was 
spreading a soft and tender glow; the little 


clouds caught a tinge of golden light. Nature 
was awaking from her sleep. The night had 
flown, the sky was now aglow with flame, the 
sun was rising, rising over the hill, and as the 
shepherds held their breath and paused, he 
rose, and with a mighty bound o’er earth and 
sky he rushed before them in a flood of glory, 
and did homage to the Sun of Righteousness, 
his Lord and King! 

The shepherds stood one moment more, 
then turned and entered in. 

Cradled in a manger, wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, with His holy mother praying near, 
there lay the Heavenly Babe—such was the 
sign. On their knees they fell, and, bathed in 
the glory of the golden sun, they worshipped 
and adored. 

O angels and archangels, prophets, saints, 
and martyrs ; O striving, struggling children of 
men ; O erring souls and sinners, lift up your 
hearts! 

“ We lift them up unto the Lord! ” 


HOW TO MAKE PRESENTS FOR THE POOR. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


the armhole. These are warm and comfort¬ 
able, and can be made in several sizes; but 



many a piece of shabby finely, and turn it 
into what is useful and yet not necessarily 
ugly. Take off the limp feather or 
flowers, and put a bow of ribbon in its 
place; take the lace off the dress that 
lias done duty at some garden-parties, 
and, if very smart in itself, do not 
give it to a very poor person, but 
cut it up, if you can, for the wear of 
children. 

If you have old boots to give away, 
you can get them mended roughly and 
cheaply by some cobbler, and thus 
made serviceable for immediate wear. It is 
not at all necessaiy to have this done as if for 
your own use, but for a small sum patches and 
mendings can be done to which the poor will 
find no objection. 

Now if you wish to make a very useful thing 
for giving away, you will find that you can 
utilise pieces of stuff, etc., in the manufacture 
of habit-shirts, made of serge, etc., and lined 
with flannel, the whole being bound all round 
with braid. Our elder readers will remember 
quite well the habit-shirts of their youth—a 
Y-shaped arrangement which used to be worn 
with the collar and made of cambric. Now 


they are better suited for the wear of children 
than grown persons. 

For all that you make for the poor you 
should have good patterns. I have often seen 
underlinen intended for their use made in 
such extraordinary shapes as only to be suited 
for very phenomenal beings. Let the sewing 
be strong and good, and remember that in the 
use of the poor the clothing has rough wear, 
and requires to be able to resist it. 

Invalids find that a “ nightingale ” is very 
useful to have. It was originally invented 
by Florence Nightingale for sick soldiers in 
the Crimea, hence its name. Two yards of 
flannel are required, and it is made after this 
fashion— 



Cast-off clothing is constantly given by the 
charitable, either directly to those poor with 
whom they are acquainted, or else to societies 
which undertake to dispose of what is sent to 
the best advantage. Here are a few sugges¬ 
tions which, if acted upon, would veiy much 
enhance the value of your gifts, if you are 
among those who wisely dispose of what they 
find no further use for, instead of hoarding it 
up in obedience to that detestable saying 
that if you keep a thing seven years you will 
find some use for it. Probably you will; but 
the clothes will not have improved by keeping, 
and storing up a lot of old things that have 
been worn does not seem as if it would be 
quite a wholesome plan. 

Before you give clothes away you should 
mend them up a little. Poor people, curiously 
enough, mend and repair clothing very badly 
as a rule; and even if they do it well, they 
have less time than you in all probability 
have, and the chances are very great that if 
you send them in an unmendecl state they 
willbe worn as they are, and slatternly habits 
thus fostered. 

I strongly deprecate the giving away of old 
finery to very poor people. Now do not mis¬ 
understand me, and imagine I wish the poor 
never to have anything pretty. I desire no¬ 
thing of the kind, and the extremely ugly 
clothing of the British poor always strikes me 
in most unpleasing contrast with that seen on 
foreigners of the same class of life. The 
latter, however poor, has a certain element of 
picturesqueness about it, and it is seldom as 
dirty and frowsy as are the habiliments of an 
indigent materfamilias of a London slum. 
While regretting that this should be the case, 
I still would discourage their being given 
dresses which have been smart and pretty 
when new; hats with old feathers and limp 
artificial flowers; torn or tumbled lace, and 
things of that kind. Remember that, particu¬ 
larly in the case of young girls, the wearing 
such tawdry finery may do much real harm. 
It may make them attractive in the streets, 
and that in itself has its obvious dangers to 
girls in that class. It also encourages, or even 
begins, the taste for fine things; and that 
again is an evil often ending in wages—even 
character—being spent and sacrificed in the 
endeavour to procure them. 

The expenditure of a very little time and 
trouble will enable you to alter and modify 


this same thing, made much larger, and in 
some warm material, will be found most 
acceptable to wear under an old shawl or 
jacket. They are often of use to children, 
and can be made in all sizes. They can 
button down the front, and between the back 
and front pieces you can sew a piece of braid 
or elastic, through which the arm passes, 
and which serves to keep the whole in its 
place. 

For those who are not very skilled knitters, 
very easily-made vests for children can be 
made by two square pieces of ordinary knitting 
in wool, joined together at the corners by a 
narrow band of crochet or knitting forming 


The slit in the middle forms an opening which 
goes round the neck, tied together with 
strings. The armholes are made by turning 
over the front comers. Nothing can he 
simpler, and for wearing in bed it is most 
comfortable—often far more so than a jacket or 
shawl. 

It is not known by all that brown paper is 
a non-conductor of heat, and that it therefore 
can be turned to excellent use in forming warm 
quilts for the bed. Lay the paper between layers 
of any material you like—Turkey twill, as bright 
and cheap, being a very good thing to choose. 

These are mere suggestions. If you have 
the knack of making the most of things, and 
turning odds and ends to account, you can out 
of scraps often thrown away make some very 
nice articles, which will make excellent presents 
for the poor. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 

A STORY OF TWO CONTINENTS. 

By HORACE TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XII. 

DOROTHY CALLS ON MR. LAWTON. 



OROTHY rose as Mr. 
Lawton came for- 
ward, and stood 
silently waiting for 
him to begin the in- 
terview in such 
fashion as seemed best 
to him. Hi s manner was 
certainly not concilia¬ 
tory. He glanced at her 
as he strode past, and 


gave vent to a sullen mumble, which 
might have meant anything, from an 
obliging stray expression to a request 
to Dorothy to sit down. She assumed, 
however, that it was intended for the lat¬ 
ter, and resumed her seat again, while 
Mr. Lawton marched over to a desk 
which stood near the window, and sit¬ 
ting down at it, began to ostentatiously 
turn over some documents which lay 
thereon, though it was quite evident 
that this was simply due to his desire to 
conceal the evident embarrassment with 
which he met Dorothy’s calm, steadfast 
gaze. A short pause ensued, and then 
Mr. Lawton growled out, with his face 
turned away from his visitor, ‘‘I’m very 
busy, as you can see, so you’d better 
hurry up, an’ tell me your bizness.” 

“ This is soon and simply told, sir,” 
replied Dorothy. “But before I begin 
I had better ask thy pardon for so in¬ 
truding on thy time, which must be 
valuable indeed, seeing that even now 
I am disturbing thee at thy affairs.” 

“Well, so ye are; but now thet ye 
hev disturbed me, as ye say, s’pose ye 
git on to the main track, and let me know 
what it’s all about. Only, let me tell you 
this. Some folks—a good many folks, it 
’pears to me—hev an idea thet becos I’m 
the owner of a big silver mine I must 
be made of money, and don’t know what 
to do with what I’ve got. They’re 
wrong; I should know moughty well 
what to do with twice as much. So ef 
you’ve come on any beggin’ expedition, 
I may’s well tell you y’are wasting 
yer time an’ mine too ! ” Mr. Lawton 
knew perfectly well that Dorothy was 


upon no begging errand, but he thought 
the insult would'probably annoy her, and 
cause her to lose her presence of mind. 
In this he was mistaken ; she was too 
singleminded to think of herself at all, 
or to recognise any cruel intention on 
the speaker’s part. All she thought of 
was, to disabuse him of any impression 
which might militate against the object 
of her visit. 

“Nay,” she replied earnestly, lapsing, 
as she always did when strongly moved, 
into her quaint Quakerish diction; 
“nay; I do not come to ask thee for 
money. Thanks to no merit of my own, 
but to the thrift of those who were 
kinder to me than my own, I am not 
likely to want now or at any time. Thee 
must not think I am a beggar, Mr. 
Lawton,” and she could not help draw¬ 
ing herself up somewhat proudly. 

“Well, ef ye don’t come after coin— 
which is what most people are after in 
the world—what is it thet ye do want of 
me ? ” 

“Merely a little information, sir, 
which I am told you are likely to be in a 
position to afford me.” 

“ And who told ye thet, if I may be 
allowed to ask as much ? ” 

“ A Captain Stevenson, who commands 
the Caroline , running from here to New 
Orleans, advised me to come to see you.” 

“Never heard tell of him, so fur’s I 
know. But then there’s more as knows 
the owner of the Last Shot Mine than 
thet same James Lawton knows.” And 
he inflated his chest with an arrogant 
air of self-importance. 

“That I can readily understand, sir,” 
said Dorothy sweetly ; “ but I fear I must 
trouble you with an account of the cir¬ 
cumstances which lead me on the quest 
on which I am engaged, if your time will 
allow of it.” 

“Fire ahead!” muttered Lawton. 

“I’m mortal busy, as you see ; but-” 

—and to himself he added softly, 
“ There’s something about them eyes 
of hern. Bah !—I’m foolish to think 
of such a thing.” 

Meanwhile, Dorothy, taking advan¬ 
tage of this permission, ungraciously 
as it was accorded, went on. “I was 
born in this country, sir, though I 


have been brought up, and have lived 
all my life, in England. My mother 
died when I was but a few months 
old, and as my father had dis¬ 
appeared a year or so before this, I 
should have been thrown upon public 
charity had not some good kind friends 
of my poor mother adopted me, and 
brought me up as their own child. It 
was not until they in their turn were 
taken from me but a short time ago 
that I knew that there was a possibility 
of my own father being alive. I say a 
possibility, for I have no real evidence ; 
but in my own heart of hearts I am as 
sure that he is alive and in this country 
as—as that you are Mr. Lawton.” And 
with this rather lame conclusion, which 
somehow or another caused Mr. Lawton 
to move uneasily in his chair, Dorothy 
paused. Seeing that no response came 
from the rugged figure, which looked so 
incongruous amidst its garish surround¬ 
ings, she added, “ And so I have come 
here to devote my life to finding my 
father.” 

“ But ef he deserted your mother as 
you say”—as a matter of fact Dorothy 
had said nothing of the sort—“ why do 
you want him ? ’ ’ 

“It is not that I want him, so much 
as that I fear he may want me. I fear 
he was not one who would ever make his 
way in the world, so that the chances 
are that I may be of use to him, if I find 
him, as I am striving to do.” 

“Well, s’posin’ all this—an’ it beats 
me to think why you should trouble your 
head about a rascal such as he must have 
bin—s’posin’ all this, I say, how kin I do 
anythin’ fur ye ? ” and he gave a coarse 
guffaw at his own wit. 

“ No, sir ; I don’t expect that; I only 
expect that thee may be able, if thee 
wishes, to give me some information 
which may lead me to find my father.” 

“Well, I can’t, an’ thet’s flat. An’ 
now goocl-day.” And he rose from his 
seat. 

“ Pardon me yet a moment, Mr. Law- 
ton. This Captain Stevenson to whom 
I have referred thinks that, many years 
ago, he knew a man who bore my 
father’s name and answered his descrip¬ 
tion.” 
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“ Well, why doesn’t he tell you where 
to find him ? ” 

“ That he can’t do, sir ; but my father 
had a companion who was travelling 
with him, and it was to the companion 
that Captain Stevenson advised me to 
apply.” 

“ Well, why don’t ye, then ? ” 

“ I have done so.” 

“Ye hev, hev ye ! An’ he won’t tell ye 
nothin’, I s’pose ; and so ye came to me, 
thinkin’ I kin make him. What’s his 
name, anyway ? ” 

“ His name, sir,” said Dorothy, draw¬ 
ing herself up—for she was thoroughly 
roused by the air of contemptuous 
insolence, which at last she could not 
help perceiving in her questioner—“ his 
name, sir, is James A. Lawton ! ” 

“What? I your father’s com¬ 
panion ? ” 

“Yes, sir, so Captain Stevenson, who 
met you in San Francisco, assures me.” 

“ 1 don’t believe it,” roared Lawton, 
his indifferent air cast aside for one of 
violent fury ; “ I don’t believe it! It’s a 
vile conspiracy atween the pack of ye! 
What! You his daughter, when I 
know that his daughter—I mean, I know 
nothing about any such person or his 
daughter either ! The Last Shot belongs 
to me—everyone knows it. I never had a 
partner—never ! I discovered it myself. 

I —I-” and he fell almost speechless 

into his chair, and glared at Dorothy, 
who, frightened beyond measure, but 
still preserving her outward calmness, 
ran towards him. 

“Are you ill, Mr. Lawton? Shall I 
call for help ? ” But he only glared at 
her with dilated eyes, his face suffused 
with blood, while a suggestion of foam 
about the purpled lips not only added to 
the ghastliness of his appearance, but 
increased Dorothy’s terror. She started 
towards the bell, intending therewith to 
summon assistance. But’ he seemed to 
divine her object, and waved her im¬ 
periously back; then his features 
seemed to relax, and in a half strangled 
voice he broke the silence, while as he 
continued speaking his voice increased 
in power and volume, until it rose once 
more to the terrifying height with which 
it had first burst forth. 

“ How dar’ ye come trapesin’ round 
here,” he said, “with your made-up 
yarns about yer father and all thet 
stuff ! P’raps ye don’t know what we 
do with folk of your sort in this country ? 
Ye don’t? Well, I’ll precious soon en¬ 
lighten your ignorance ! We put ’em in 
p ison and keep ’em there. Oh, I know 
the hull game of you, an’ them as sent 
you here! Ye thought the Last Shot 
mine was too big a thing fur one man to 
enj’y all by his lone self, an’ it struck ye 
that you an’ yourn might jest as well hev 
a slice of it! Well, now, thet’s where ye 
made a mistake, fur ye got to reckon 
with Reub—I mean, with James A. Law- 
ton ! Don’t ye think to sneak away ”— 
as the frightened girl made a movement 
as though to leave the room. “When 
ye leave here ye leave with a policeman. 
D’ye understand? No; on second 
thoughts, I’ll take the law into my own 

hands; I’ll-”—and he made a 

sudden rush at the poor child, who at 
length could restrain herself no longer, 


but shrieked aloud as she shrank away 
from the infuriated man, who seemed 
now to be beside himself. Simul¬ 
taneously almost with this terror- 
stricken cry of Dorothy’s the curtains 
before the doorway at the side of the 
room were parted, and Lord Beech- 
croft stood between the two. 

“ I say, Lawton,” he almost drawled 
—but with all his coolness there was a 
drawn look about his face which be¬ 
tokened the suppression of strong 
emotion—“ I say, Lawton, you had 
better stop this sort of thing.” 

“Git out o’ my way!” roared Law- 
ton. 

“ Stop it, I say! ” came like a pistol- 
shot from the young man. “ Miss Dar¬ 
ling, don’t be alarmed ; I am here now, 
and I don’t think this bully will dare to 
insult you further. Dorothy dear, there 
is no danger now,” and his voice 
softened tenderly as he addressed the 
girl, who at his words tried to control 
her fears. 

But this affectionate tone seemed 
to add fresh fuel to Mr. Lawtoq’s wrath. 
“ Dorothy, indeed! P’raps I was 
mistaken, and the reason of your coming 
was jest to see him. Oh, ye needn’t 
look as if ye didn’t understand what I 
mean, young woman. I heard enough 
on shipboard about you an’ him as 
ought to hev made me see through your 
visit at first glance ef I hadn’t been a 
blind idiot. But you might hev spared 
your pains, let me tell you, for he’s as 
good as promised to your better. Ain’t 
ye, my lord ? ” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” 
coldly replied Lord Beechcroft. 

“ You don’t, don’t you ? Do you think 
I’ve brought you over here and helped 
to start ye in New York sassiety as no 
one else could have helped ye—for no 
one else as you were likely to know had 
the funds to do it—fur fun? Do you 
think I did all this and more jest so’s you 
could hev a good time ? Not by a long 
sight. I did it because I wanted a son- 
in-law as had a handle to his name, an’ 
you seemed cut out fur the sitooation.” 

The blatant vulgarity of Lawton, owing 
to the excitement under which he 
laboured, was for the first time revealed 
to the young man in all its nakedness. 
It cut the latter like the curling lash of 
a horse-whip, and made him, as it were, 
taste some of the shame which should 
have been the sole portion of the utterer 
of these sordid sentiments. Lord Beech- 
croft’s first thought was to dull Dorothy’s 
ears to the reckless suggestions of the 
half-maddened man, and as the readiest 
means to this end he whispered to her, 

“ Take the first opportunity and slip out, 
Dorothy,” and then turned with haughty 
nonchalance on Lawton. “ If I were to 
consult my own taste, sir, I should not 
take the trouble to answer you ; but as 
you have not only impressed upon me 
the sense of obligation towards you 
under which you conceive I should 
labour, but have also introduced into the 
discussion the name of a lady for whom 
I seem to have a higher respect than 
you, though you are her father, I feel 
it is incumbent upon me to set you right 
on various points concerning which you 
are grievously mistaken. 


“ Ah ! you may try to put me out 0’ 
countenance with your fine words. I 
ain’t got much eddication, maybe, though 
I’ve money enough to buy them as has 
it, body and soul ; but I ain’t no idiot, 
an’ so I ask ye plain an’ plump ef ye 
didn’t understand all along that you an’ 
Florence was to marry?” 

“I understood that you wished that 
such might be the outcome of our 
acquaintance ; but as I veiy soon found 
out that Miss Florence had veiy different 
ideas upon the subject, I thought no 
more of it.” 

“ You mean that she don’t intend to 
marry you even ef you ask her ? ” 

“ That’s precisely what I do mean.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Lawton, viciously 
pulling the bell, “ I don’t believe a word 
of it! Florence owes me too much to 
think of runnin’ ag’in my wishes. But 
I’ll find out what she has to say herself 
about it. Here, you ”—as the stately 
butler appeared—“ go an’ tell Miss 
Florence that Lord Beechcroft wishes to 
see her in my study.” And the butler, 
who had doubtless, through the inter¬ 
mediary of the keyhole, gained a toler¬ 
ably clear idea of what was going on, 
vanished, while at a farther hint from 
Lord Beechcroft, Dorothy stole into the 
hall. Mr. Lawton meantime was angrily 
pacing up and down the room, muttering 
to himself, with his thoughts evidently 
far away from the quiet little person in 
grey who had been the unwitting cause 
of all this disturbance. 

As she made her way to the front door 
she met Florence, who, hurrying to reply 
to the summons she had just received, 
only stopped for a moment to give her a 
frank girlish kiss, and tell her how glad 
she was to see her again, and then 
passed on. 

Arrived at the study, Florence was 
assailed at once by Mr. Lawton with 
rough violence of speech. “Here you 
are, miss, are you ? Now, I only want 
ye to answer me one question, but I 
want thet answer straight an’ quick. 
Air you going to refuse Lord Beech¬ 
croft ef he asks you to marry him ? ” 

“Miss Florence-” began Lord 

Beechcroft, trying to explain. 

“Don’t interrupt—let her answer yes 
or no.” 

“ If you want my answer,” said Flor¬ 
ence, quietly drawing herself up to her 
full height, “ though I feel sure that Lord 
Beechcroft would never so far insult a 
girl he knew was in love with another 
man as to ask her to marry him, still, if 
he were to do so, I should undoubtedly 
refuse him.” 

“Ye would, eh?” said Mr. Lawton. 

“ And you, Lord Beechcroft—are you, as 
she says, too mealy-mouthed to ask 
her?” 

“ I respect both her and myself too 
much to do so,” answered Lord Beech¬ 
croft. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Lawton—and now 
he spoke with a dangerous calmness—“ I 
may as well tell ye both that there’s no 
room fur either of you in this house after 
to-night, an’ what I say I mean, so ye 
can make what arrangements you like.” 
And he walked out of the room without 
another word. 

(To be continued.') 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sweet William. —A barrister is a counsellor- 
at-law. There are two departments in the 
profession—special pleading in the several 
courts of justice when he goes “on cir¬ 
cuit” attending the judges; and convey¬ 
ancing, when he gives judgment on legal 
questions, and documents submitted to him 
by a client’s solicitors. Queen’s Counsellors 
are created from barristers,' a distinction 
dignified by the substitution of a silk gown 
in lieu of one of stuff worn by barristers; 
and the wig, which the latter are all privi¬ 
leged to wear. A solicitor holds a position 
of inferior official rank to a barrister, and 
takes a seat below the latter in Courts of 
justice. He is a legal practitioner, his re¬ 
lative position to a barrister being much like 
that of a medical general practitioner, with 
diplomas only, to a doctor of medicine, 
(M.D.). He draws up wills and all legal 
documents. Correctly speaking, a. prac¬ 
titioner in Courts of Common Law is called 
an attorney, and in the Courts of Chancery 
a solicitor. He wears no distinctive uni¬ 
form, and is under the summary jurisdic¬ 
tion of the judges. 

Dora. —George III. crown piece, dates 1819 
and 1820, obv., laureated bust, turned to 
right, rev., St. George and Dragon, from 
7s. 6d. to 15s., according to preservation. 
George IV. half-crown, date 1821, obv., 
laureated bust, rev., arms in garnished shield, 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, from 4s. to 6s. 
There are three types. 

Jean S. A.—A list of the various schools, in¬ 
stitutions, and teachers of massage is kept by 
the Secretary of the Nurses’ Club, 12, Buck¬ 
ingham Street, Strand, AV.C. You 
had better write there, enclosing a 
stamp for reply. 

F. O. R.—A nursery governess is 
not generally required to teach 
more than the rudiments of any 
subject; certainly not more of 
Latin, French, and music. The 
salary ranges from £20 to £30, 
according to the duties and the 
number of children. 

Gipsy. —You will do well to get a 
more experienced and an older 
servant, for you ought to spare 
yourself as much as possible all 
the lieav) r work of the house ; also, 
we should endeavour to put out 
the washing, and save in some 
other quarter. Be sure to get some 
exercise each day, and take care of 
your health. 

Zarra. —Robert Burns died in Dum¬ 
fries, July 26th, 1796. We do not 
think that he was in any sense a 
drunkard, but he appears to have 
injured his health by imprudent ex¬ 
cesses, and his muse was active to 
the last. 


L. R. C. P.—1. Leave one of your husband’s cards 
for each of the grown-up sons ; leave two of your 
husband’s cards — one for the gentleman and one 
for the lady of the house. — 2. If you find the bulletin 
posted at the door in case of illness, put your cards 
into the letter-box, turning up the corner of the 
card if there be several daughters. We have read 
your letter with much interest, and greet you as an 
old and valued friend. 

Harriett Tillsox. —A crescent moon is the emblem 
of Night; and if you were to dress in a tableau as 
a figure representing Night, you should wear a 
crescent moon as a tiara, and stars as spangles over 
a black dress. All the heathen gods and goddesses 
had distinguishing emblems. Diana likewise wore 
a crescent moon, but also had a bow and quiver of 
arrows; and this idea, coming from the ancients, 
was adopted in our days of chivalry. _ Our knights’ 
helmets were surmounted by distinctive crests, and 
devices were depicted on their dress and escutcheons 
specially appropriate, and granted by royal autho¬ 
rity. Badges also were voluntarily adopted for the 
same purpose. Persons not hereditarily and legally 
qualified to use armorial bearings and crest may 
take any fancy device and motto for a seal or 
decoration of their letter-paper. 

Viola (Cape Colony).—Many thanks for your inte¬ 
resting letter. You are indeed happy to have such 
beautiful surroundings, and we env) r you the thou¬ 
sand peach trees, and all the fruit you describe. . It 
is pleasant to know we have a girl friend so kind 
and faithful. The poem is pretty. 

Shamrock, P. R., C. G. L., Clementine, Gladys, 
Aunt Jeannette, Kathleen B., Hopeful Bill, 
E. Holt, He Would, E. M. C., Seivad, E. C. E., 
Quite French, A Stranger, AVeed, Vampire, 
Maud R., Andre Compton, Dado Trevor, S. S., 
all send us compositions, none of which will suit 
our columns ; nor do they possess any merit, 
originality in every case being lacking. 

Percy needs only to read the address given at the 
end of every article on dress, which appears every 
month in the “ G. O. P.,” to see that paper pat¬ 
terns (tacked or untacked) are to be had by direct¬ 
ing to “ The Lady Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. 
Davis, 73, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Ghislaine and Belgian— AVe think that Sir AValter 
Scott’s AVaverley romances would suit you ; also 
the writings of Washington Irving (American). 

AVild Rose.— The Children’s Hospital, Shadwell, 
London, E.; the North-Eastern Hospital for 
Children, 327, Hackney Road; and Convalescent 
Home, Freemasons’ Road, Croydon; and Dr. 
Barnardo’s Infirmary for Sick Children, 19, Stepney 
Causeway ; the Memorial Cottage Hospital, Mild- 
may Park; the Paddington Green Children’s 
Hospital, N.AV.; the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children, Southwark Bridge Road, are all places 
where toys, books, and pictures will be gratefully 
received. But there are very many more. 

L. S. D.—The first Mayor of London (they were not 
entitled Lord Mayor until the year 1354) was Henry 
FitzAlwyn, appointed by the Crown in 1188. Pre¬ 
viously to him the office was held by a so-called 
“Portreeve.” There have been 513 Lord Mayors 
up to the present year, but we speak under correc¬ 
tion. 



* * The above are facsimiles of drawings sent in letters to her friend and companion, Miss E. Du Bois, by the late 
Amelia B. Edwards, the celebrated Egyptologist, when quite a young girl in her teens. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 

“ Temptation hath a music for all ears.”— 

mins. 



> ISS MUFFET had no 
intention of dis- 
\^: regarding her Aunt 

^ -SLvfKm. Isobel’s injunctions 

with respect to her 
newly-found syren, 
Lady Sarah. Any 
further acquaint¬ 
ance with her under 
t h e circumstances 
■ was clearly impossible, 
but she proved herself 
a true daughter of Eve 
by hankering after the 
forbidden fruit. 

Miss Muffet in her 
secret thoughts accused 
Aunt Isobel of over scrupulosity and 
unnecessary strictness. What harm 
would it do anyone to indulge in a little 
pleasant social intercourse with this 
fascinating, quick-witted woman ? The 
world was made up of all sorts of 
people. Lady Sarah might not be 
desirable as a real friend, but as a mere 
acquaintance she could surely be tole¬ 
rated. It was old-fashioned prejudice 
on Aunt Isobel’s part to draw this rigid 
line of demarcation between The Haw¬ 
thorns and the Manor House ; surely 
Malcolm’s mother should be entitled to 
larger charity. Miss Muffet waxed elo¬ 
quent in her private arguments. In her 
youthful sophistry and selfwill she would 
gladly have condoned Lady Sarah’s 
defects, and endowed her with fictitious 
virtues. Aunt Isobel was too severe; 
she was judging her neighbour with 
unnecessary harshness. Miss Muffet 
had found no fault in her conversation. 
Lady Sarah was evidently cleverer than 
other people, and took broader views of 
things. 

This secret revolt and contradiction 
made Miss Muffet unusually captious for 
the next few days. In the intervals 
between her self-imposed tasks she had 
moments of reaction and mental lassi¬ 
tude, when she pined for her mother and 
the boys, and the old free life at home. 
One morning she woke in a very con¬ 
trary mood. Mrs. Foster was going up 
to town for a day’s shopping, and 
Virginia, who augured no good from her 
cousin’s peevish countenance, braced 
herself up for a trying day. 

For a couple of hours things went on 
fairly well. Miss Muffet practised her 
scales and exercises in a laudable man¬ 
ner ; then she prepared some French, and 
read a chapter of history ; but a little 
before noon she shut her books with a 
bang and jumped up. 

“I can’t stand it any longer! ” she 
said impatiently ; “I am going out with 


Mike. Do you want anything done in 
the village, Virgie ? ” 

“ I thought that we were going out 
together after luncheon,” replied Vir¬ 
ginia, who felt rather responsible in her 
mother’s absence. “I am afraid it is 
going to rain or snow, it looks so dull 
overhead.” 

But Miss Muffet returned rather snap¬ 
pishly that she was accustomed to go 
out in all weathers, and that a little rain 
or snow would not hurt her. 

“ And I can go out with you all the 
same,” she finished ; and Virginia, who 
knew that it was useless to oppose her, 
made no further objection. 

But she was right in her prognostica¬ 
tions ; before Miss Muffet had gone far 
a heavy shower of sleet drove her to seek 
shelter under a little shed. The air was 
piercingly cold, and in spite of her warm 
wraps Miss Muffet shivered, while Mike, 
cowering beside her, looked a spectacle 
of canine woe. 

Miss Muffet wished she had taken 
Virginia’s advice; a good game of 
battledore and shuttlecock in the hall 
would have been an excellent safety- 
valve for her restlessness. She was 
growing damp and chilled, and the out¬ 
look over ploughed fields and black 
hedgerows was by no means cheering. 

“I think we must run for it, Mike,” 
she said disconsolately. “We shall get 
wet through, but we cannot remain here 
in this dismal hole ; ” and Mike wined 
approval. He knew he could dry his wet 
coat comfortably by the hall fire, and his 
appetite told him that the luncheon hour 
was approaching. 

At this moment there were sounds of 
wheels, and as Miss Muffet slipped out 
of the shed a carriage passed her rapidly 
and then suddenly .stopped, and a hand 
beckoned to her imperiously from the 
window. A little thrill of excitement ran 
through Miss Muffet’s veins as she heard 
Lady Sarah’s soft vibrating voice calling 
to her. 

“You must get into the carriage at 
once, and let me drive you home, Miss 
Beresford. We shall have a heavy fall 
of snow directly, Paxton tells me, and 
you will never find your way in these 
lanes. Yes, let the poor dog come in 
too,” as Miss Muffet looked at Mike and 
hesitated; and then, nothing loth, she 
seated herself beside Lady Sarah. 

“ What a stroke of good luck ! I was 
wondering what I should do with myself 
this dismal day,” exclaimed Lady Sarah 
in her vivacious way. “Do you know 
what ennui means, Miss Beresford; 
when one is nearly suffocated with the 
deadly feeling of dulness and utter 
vacuity ; when one hardly knows how to 
kill time or yawn it away ? But there— 
I am talking to a child! When one is 
young ennui is an unknown disease. I 
often envy Gilbert,” she said. “When 
the weather is abominable he can 
smoke and play billiards, or go into the 
stables; but my sex has debarred me 
from these three sources of amusement ” 


—with that light laugh which to some 
ears sounded so empty, so devoid of true 
merriment. 

‘ * How do you amuse yourself ? ’ ’ asked 
Miss Muffet curiously ; for somehow she 
felt quite at her ease with Lady Sarah. 

“ My dear child, I do not amuse 
myself—that is the trouble. I want 
others to amuse me. One grows weary 
of French novels. If I had lived in the 
last century, and had been born a 
Parisienne, I would have had my salon 
like Madame Deffand or the beautiful 
Madame Recamier. ‘ The richest 
minds need not large libraries,’ as 
Alcott says ; and as I am always point¬ 
ing out to Malcolm, it is far better to 
sharpen one’s wits on one’s friends. Oh, 
if we could only recover the lost art of 
conversation! ’ ’ 

This speech made Miss Muffet open 
her brown eyes rather widely. Every¬ 
one talked. What could Lady Sarah 
mean ? But that lady patted her shoulder 
in a patronising fashion. 

“Oh, you do not understand! You 
are not your clever cousin Virginia. 
She is a bookworm, like my Malcolm. 
They both ennuye me terribly. They 
are walking dictionaries; they are all 
for utility; they fatigue me with their 
earnestness. I am like a little bird, 
Miss Beresford; I like to skim over my 
enjoyments—to take literature in little 
sips—to pick up odd crumbs—to be for 
ever on the wing. I love to talk—to 
make other people talk—to be the leader 
of a s'alou. Yes ; that was my vocation. 
I have lived a century too late.” 

‘ * Lady Sarah ’ ’—checking this original 
outburst—“I am afraid your coachman 
has made a mistake. We have passed 
the turning for The Hawthorns.” 

“Oh, no; he had my orders. I am 
carrying you off, Miss Beresford. You 
are my captive—my lawful, legitimate 
captive—and I do not intend to let you 
escape out of my hands. At the Manor 
House you must stay until this storm is 
over. No excuse—no remonstrance ! 
I am deaf—absolutely deaf! ” and Lady 
Sarah covered her pretty little ears. 

‘ ‘ But Virginia will be waiting luncheon 
for me. She will be anxious, and think 
that I have lost my way.” 

“Very well; we will send her a mes¬ 
sage,” returned Lady Sarah carelessly, 
though she intended to do nothing of 
the kind—a trifling fib was nothing in 
Lady Sarah’s eyes—“and then she will 
eat her luncheon in peace.” And Miss 
Muffet seemed somewhat relieved. Was 
she wrong to accept Lady Sarah’s hos¬ 
pitality ? Would Aunt Isobel blame her 
very much ? 

The snowstorm was certainly in¬ 
creasing ; it was only a neighbourly act 
to drive her home. To be sure, it would 
have been truer kindness on Lady .Sarah’s 
part to put her down at The Hawthorns. 
But this desire for her company flattered 
the girl; her vanity was gratified, and 
her own inclination predisposed her to 
yield to this sudden temptation. 






“ I will make it right with Aunt 
Isobel,” she said to herself. “I will 
tell her that I could not help myself;” 
and with this meagre assurance she 
quieted her conscience. 

Lady Sarah chattered on volubly. She 
loved to talk, and to hear herself talk, 
and a new auditor always stimulated 
her. She had been reading about French 
salons the previous evening, and her 
butterfly brains w r ere still busy with the 
last impressions. She renewed the sub¬ 
ject as she ushered Miss Muffet into 
her luxurious boudoir, full of the scents 
of hothouse flowers. Miss Muffet glanced 
round the beautiful room a little timidly ; 
she was somewhat oppressed by the 
magnificence of the Manor House. The 
many servants, the stately butler, and 
the soft-spoken Frenchwoman who had 
relieved her of her wraps, somewhat 
alarmed her. It was like a new world 
to Miss Muffet. But Lady Sarah soon 
put her at her ease again. She kissed 
her lightly on each cheek, and called 
her a “dear child,” and then deposited 
her in a big easy-chair. 

“Now we can talk until the luncheon 
bell rings,” she said comfortably. She 
looked prettier than ever, Miss Muffet 
thought, in her closely-fitting velvet gown, 
and with her light hair waving round 
her temples. Perhaps it was because 
she sat with her back to the light that 
Miss Muffet could not see the lines or 
wrinkles; and certainly the French maid 
knew her business well—Lady Sarah 
was very well preserved. So Lady Sarah 
talked, and Miss Muffet listened with en¬ 
thralled interest; but it may be doubted 
if she fully comprehended the brilliant 
monologue. Her defective education 
made her no match for Lady Sarah’s 
cleverness. 

Who was this Mademoiselle Lespin- 
asse ? for example, and this Madame 
Recamier, with her Chateaubriand and 
Montmorency ? She dare not expose her 
ignorance by asking. 

“ They must have been awfully clever 
to talk to all those men,” she hazarded 
once, when Lady Sarah paused, as 
though she expected a reply. It never 
occurred to her that she was talking 
over the girl’s head. She was gratifying 
a momentary whim, and any auditor 
would have served her purpose while it 
lasted. She would have poured it out 
on Malcolm if he had come in her way; 
to far better purpose, for the subject 
would have interested him. 

“Yes; they were clever; but they 
were not all intellectual. Madame Re- 
camier certainly was not. She was a 
beauty, she had tact, and she listened; 
but then it was appreciative listening. 
Ah, there is the gong! We must de¬ 
scend, and satisfy the craving of na¬ 
ture. Are you famished, little one ? Ah, 
if I were only your age, and knew what 
it was to be hungry ! ” 

As they entered the dining-room, a 
fair young man, with rather a super¬ 
cilious countenance, advanced to meet 
them. 

“Miss Beresford, this is my elder 
son,” observed Lady Sarah graciously, 
and then she gave her check for Gilbert 
to kiss. “ Good morning, you naughty 
boy ! ” she continued gaily; “as usual, 
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you have overslept yourself. You look 
pale, Gilbert. I hope you are quite 
well.” 

“Perfectly so, thank you,” returned 
Gilbert, with a cool stare at Miss Muffet 
—where on earth had his mother picked 
up that little curly-haired girl ? Then, 
being in a bad humour, he turned on 
his heel without vouchsafing more than 
a muttered word to the guest, and took 
his place. 

“ Miss Beresford ! ” The exclamation 
came from Malcolm, who had come 
quietly in. Miss Muffet reddened in 
rather an uncomfortable manner as she 
met his surprised look, and then he 
came round and shook hands with her. 

“ I was overtaken by the storm, and 
Lady Sarah kindly drove me here,” she 
explained a little nervously; for it struck 
her that Mr. Gordon was not altogether 
pleased to see her. He was looking at 
her in such a questioning, penetrating- 
way. “ She has been good enough to 
send Virginia a message, so she will not 
be anxious.” And Malcolm seemed 
satisfied by this. 

But he hardly spoke again during 
luncheon; and neither his mother nor 
brother addressed him. Lady Sarah 
chatted chiefly to her guest, and Gilbert 
confined his conversation to grumbling 
about the weather, and finding fault with 
the sen-ants. Pie had the same delicate, 
well-cut features that Lady Sarah had, 
but he lacked her mobility and change 
of expression ; and though most people 
called him a handsome man, Miss 
Muffet did not admire him. She thought 
he looked ill-tempered and forbidding. 
Once Lady Sarah stopped in her light, 
voluble chatter, and regarded him with 
anxious affection. 

“ I am sure you are not well, Gilbert. 
You are eating nothing. Those stewed 
pigeons are excellent.” 

“How is one to eat this beastly 
weather,” he returned with a shrug. 
“ I shall go up to town this afternoon ; 
there is no enduring one’s life in this 
dead-and-alive place. Let the brougham 
be round in time to catch the express, 
Repton, and tell Morgan I shall want 
him.” 

“Oh, Gilbert! You are not going to 
leave me in this empty house; and you 
have only been here two days”—and 
Lady Sarah seemed visibly annoyed. 
But Gilbert only shrugged his shoulders, 
and directly luncheon was over he strolled 
out of the room. After the first glance 
he had not troubled himself about Miss 
Muffet (probably he thought her a mere 
child), and left his mother to entertain 
her. Courtesy was not innate in Gilbert, 
though to do him justice he could make 
himself pleasant when he chose. 

“What has put Gilbert out ?” de¬ 
manded Lady Sarah sharply, as Malcolm 
rose from the table. “ He looks dread¬ 
fully ill, and he has eaten nothing. Go 
after him, Malcolm. I am sure some¬ 
thing is wrong. And beg him not to go 
up to town until to-morrow.” 

“ It is no use, mother,” returned Mal¬ 
colm quietly. “ When Gilbert makes up 
his mind to do a thing nothing will stop 
him.” 

“All the same, I wish you to give him 
my message ”—and Lady Sarah’s voice 
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had lost its sweetness. “Why do you 
argue, Malcolm ? Go at once ! You 
will find him in the billiard-room. Tell 
him—beg him not to leave me to-night. 

I want to talk to him. It makes me 
quite ill to see him like this.” And 
Malcolm left the room with the air of a 
man who has a useless mission to fulfil. 
Why was his mother for ever sending 
him with messages to Gilbert ? Pie would 
only sneer at him, and tell him to mind 
his own business. 

Lady Sarah walked about the room 
restlessly until he returned. Malcolm 
looked flushed and perturbed. “ Gilbert 
has made up his mind to go. He says 
nothing would induce him to remain— 
that he has pressing business in town. 
Surely you are not going to him, mother! 
I think something must have put him 
out. ’ ’ But Lady Sarah only looked vexed 
at this remonstrance. 

“ Of course I am going to him ! Do 
you think I shall let him go without bid¬ 
ding him good-bye. Take Miss Beres¬ 
ford up to my boudoir and amuse her 
until I come back.” And Malcolm 
obediently fulfilled his mother’s behest. 

“Will Lady Sarah be long?” asked 
Miss Muffet anxiously. “It is time for 
me to go home. But oh, dear! the snow 
is still falling. Still, it is such a little 
way to The Hawthorns.” 

“ I think it will stop soon ; it is not so 
dark. But you must not think of -walk¬ 
ing, Miss Beresford. My mother will 
send you back in the carriage. And as 
Virginia knows you are with us she will 
not mind. Please sit down, and let me 
try to amuse you. My mother will scold 
me if she finds you looking bored.” 

Malcolm spoke cheerfully. Now that 
his first surprise was over he was rather 
pleased to see Miss Beresford a guest in 
his mother’s house. It was not often 
that anyone so fresh and genuine found 
her way to the Manor House. Since 
their last walk together Malcolm felt a 
friendly interest in her; her frank sym¬ 
pathy had charmed him. 

But Miss Muffet looked at him 
seriously. “Your brother ought not to 
go up to town if your mother wishes him 
to remain,” she said in rather a con¬ 
cerned tone. “ Lady Sarah looks quite 
unhappy about it.” 

“ My mother always frets when Gilbert 
leaves her,” returned Malcolm a little 
coldly. “ She would like him always to 
be here; but Gilbert prefers life in town. 
If it were not for shooting and looking 
after the place he would spend very little 
time at the Manor House.” 

“But Lady Sarah has you.” And 
then Miss Muffet could have bitten her 
tongue with annoyance as she made this 
thoughtless speech. The pained colour 
on Malcolm’s face showed her her 
mistake. 

“Yes, she has me; but I am not 
Gilbert,” was his quiet answer. “Now 
I am going to show you some photo¬ 
graphs, Miss Beresford. My mother 
collected them last year in Italy, and 
they are well worth your attention.” 
And he opened the massively-bound 
book, and in a few moments Miss Muffet 
found herself well amused. 

(To be continued,) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


THE GREAT REBELLION OF 187— 


By CHRISTIAN BURKE, Author of “ Roses and Lilies of Christendom,” etc. 


here was war in 
t li e nursery. 
Hector, Sandy, 
Harold, Kirstin, 
and Mysie were 
all in a state of 
frantic indigna¬ 
tion. Even little 
five - year-old 
Donald caught a 
touch of the 
general d i s- 
affection, and 
shouted, “Down 
with nurse and 
all tyrants ! ” as 
Hector told him 
to, adding, how¬ 
ever, almost im¬ 
mediately, “But 
she need not go 
very far down, 
need she ? for 
Donnie is sure 
to want her by- 
and-by ”—a sentiment which his elders treated 
with laughter and disdain. 

“The first thing to be done,” said Hector, 
in right of his being the eldest of the juvenile 
squadron, “is to call a council of war.” 

“Yes, that is the first thing,” echoed the 
others with charming unanimity. 

“But we are all here,” objected Kirstin, 
who was of a practical and accurate turn of 
mind, “so we can leave the calling out.” 

“ Don’t interrupt so,” frowned Hector. 
“ Oh, I have it! We are assembled, of course, 
so that all we have to do is to resolve ourselves 
into a council of war. Now then ! ” 

This sounded so learned and elegant that 
Sandy and Kirstin nudged one another with 
delight; but Harold, who was only seven years 
old, got rather puzzled by the long words, and 
enquired with a troubled face, “ But what are 
we to do to dissolve ourselves ? ” 
lie was promptly hushed down, and then, 
a ring of chairs being drawn round the table 
on which Hector, as the leader, had seated him¬ 
self, they all waited with breathless attention 
until he began in burning words “ to address 
the meeting.” 

“ My dear friends and comrades,” he com¬ 
menced, waving his hand with graceful com¬ 
posure; “we are met together to consider a 
very serious question, affecting the peace and 
well-being of this realm. It is well-known 

that the king of this-” 

“Castle,” suggested Mysie, as the orator 
paused for a word. 

“Empire,” continued the speaker, with a 
scornful glance at the suggestor. “ The king, 
I say, delivered over this special portion of his 
territory, in the which we are now convened, 
as the sole lawful property and province of this 
Assembly, for the use and behoof of the com¬ 
pany and their heirs for ever. And into it, 
without permission, not one was to come, nor 
was anything to be removed or altered without 
the express consent of the owners thereof. 
Now whereas on the 25th inst. a serious and 
heartbreaking outrage took place, whereby 
the property of the Assembly was maltreated 
and destroyed, and their laws and liberty 
endangered, it becomes the duty of this meet¬ 
ing to consider what steps, if any, can be taken 
to avenge the insult, and to mark its detesta¬ 
tion of such despotism. But first, let us all be 
quite clear as to the nature and extent of our 
wrongs. An eye-witness will give a descrip¬ 
tion of what took place. Mr. Alexander 
Ruthven will now address the meeting.” 


Hector’s oration was received with vocife¬ 
rous applause, and a stamping of feet welcomed 
the blushing Sandy as he stood up, and, 
shuffling nervously from one foot to the other, 
proceeded to give his account of what he had 
seen. 

“It was yesterday ” (“ When we were all 
out! ” groaned Hector) ; “ and that old stick 
Phillips had kept me in to do my Latin, so 
that I was late home and could not go to the 
Glen with the rest of you,” and he sighed at 
the recollection. “ I had come upstairs to 
get on with my boat-building, and as I got to 
the playroom door I smelt a smell of-” 

“ Fire ! ” gasped Kirstin. 

“ No ; much worse—of soapsuds ! I opened 
the door and looked in cautiously, and there I 
saw nurse, and Jane, and the new housemaid, 
and—you will scarcely credit it—Cicely ! And 
such a state of things in the room as was never 
before beheld there. They had actually been 
cleaning it! ” (Groans from the audience.) 
“ Yes, truly they had; the floor was wet with 
their disgusting soap and water, the windows 
were clean, and Hal’s pet spider and all his 
lovely cobwebs weie no more ! That map of 
India which we made on the deal table in the 
window when Ronald first went abroad was 
vanishing away under Jane’s vicious scrubbing, 
and every chair was stuck straight against the 
wall, like a Quakers’ meeting. They had 
cleared away all the books from the window- 
seat, just where we want them, and stuck them 
into the shelves all upside down ; and they 
had marched off with our fur rug, our beauti¬ 
ful bearskin—(it was a real skin, although 
Cicely always insisted there was no fur on it)— 
and given us instead that horrid-looking brute 
of a thing. And just look at that wall! There 
it was that Elector drew his plan of the Battle 
of Waterloo. Where are Blucher and Bony 
now ? All flopped out by nurse’s detestable 
duster ! Just a universal smear. I will do 
Cicely justice as to this, for she did tell nurse 
she wished she had left it alone. ‘ I’m afraid 
they’ll miss it,’ says she. ‘ Dear, miss,’ answers 
nurse, ‘ such scrawls ! It was a mercy Master 
Hector did them in charcoal, they dusts off so 
well! ’” (Groans, and cries of “ Shame ! ”) 

“ Well, I just stood speechless with dismay 
and horror, and before I bounced in they all 
went off by the door on to the landing, Cicely 
saying as she glanced round, ‘ I do hope we 
hav’n’t destroyed anything precious. Really, 
the room looks quite pretty. How pleased the 
children will be ! ’ ‘ I’m not so sure of that, 

miss,’ says nurse grimly. ‘Children, boys 
especially, like a clutter. Anyhow, it’s off my 
mind. That room was enough to breed a 
fever, with all that dust and rubbish, and made 
the whole house seem in a muddle. It is a 
rare good chance their having all been out, for 
they keep guard over eveiy old stick like so 
many tigers! ’ But now I come to the very 
worst part of the story. After they had gone 
I went cautiously in and looked round. They 
had actually had the audacity to turn out the 
cupboard, and to throw away at least half the 
contents. There was that old kettle that we 
used to use for gipsy parties—well, that was 
gone; and the oj r ster-shells, which we saved 
for the rockery; and Bluebeard’s beard, which 
Hector made from the rocking-horse’s tail, 
vanished; and the chart of the heavens 
Mysie began to make ; and the old hatchet 
with a ragged edge, which was the Red Indian’s 
tomahawk; and the scarlet blanket the moths 
had got into ; and father’s snow-shoes which 
he wore in Canada; and Kirstin’s collection of 
old (very old!) china; and Mysie’s medicine- 
chest ; and Harold’s bottle of sticklebacks; and 


all our skeleton-leaf tank; and Donnie’s head¬ 
less horse; and oh ! heaps of things ! We shall 
never know what we have or haven’t lost,” he 
concluded gloomily. “ But all I know is, that 
the room’s as prim and neat as that beastly 
new pin people are always talking about, and 
all our fun is knocked on the head.” 

The speaker sat down dejectedly, being 
very much out of breath and overcome by the 
horrors he had had tc detail; and after the 
indignant sentiments of the multitude had 
slightly cooled down, Hector resumed his post 
of “Leader of the House,” and began, as he 
said, to “ take the feeling of the meeting.” 
“ But first of all,” he observed, “ I wish it to 
be understood that I don’t consider Cicely 
much to blame. It’s all a plot of nurse’s and 
that pig-headed Jane, and I don’t suppose 
that Cis knew much about it. Besides, you 
see, she has to be quite grown up now, poor 
thing! and to keep father company, so she 
can’t be expected to have our feelings about 
spiders and things, though I do think she 
might have spared my Waterloo. Anyhow, I 
for one don’t mean to make war on her.” 

Cicely Ruthven was the young elder sister 
of the wild little crew, who now greeted her 
name with tumultuous applause, and for the 
last two years she had had to stand to them 
in the place of the mother whom Donald 
could hardly remember. As mistress of a 
large household, and her father’s constant 
companion and helper, her young life was full 
of cares and anxieties, with which at times it 
was very difficult to cope. She was highly 
popular with her brothers and sisters, to whom 
she was devotedly attached; but the actual 
management of them did not really devolve 
on her. Her mother’s long illness, and her 
father’s subsequent distress and sorrow, had 
compelled her to leave them almost entirely 
to the care of Nurse Mackenzie, an experienced 
and most reliable and excellent woman, 
passionately attached to the younger children, 
but somehow or other contriving to fret the 
elder ones by her particularity and. Qver- 
strictness, which had the invariable effect of 
rubbing them up the wrong way. It was she 
who in a fervour of general house-cleaning 
had invaded the playroom, their special do¬ 
main, earning thereby, as they fondly imagined, 
“ their undying enmity,” and it was against 
her that all their indignation was directed. 

“ Poor Jane is nothing but a sub. after 
all,” observed Hector; “and she must do as 
she is told ; but as for nurse, her conduct is 
indefensible.” (Loud applause.) “ I beg now 
to submit to the meeting,” continued the lad, 
referring to the (blank) paper he held in 
his hand, in the most business-like manner 
possible, “the following propositions: ‘That 
this Assembly has heard with regret and indig¬ 
nation of the invasion of its lawful territories, 
and the destruction of property of untold 
value, and it hereby desires to record its deep 
sense of the injuries it has undergone at the 
hands of the arch-instigator, Nurse Mackenzie, 
and to take immediate steps to revenge the 
insult, and to defend its liberty and posses¬ 
sions.’ ‘The meeting pledges itself to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country, and to prove 
its right to freedom by a signal act of reprisal, 
hereinafter to be determined on.’ In the 
meantime, God save the Queen, and down 
with all tyrants l ” 

The matter being put to the vote, was 
carried with some little difficulty, chiefly owing 
to the exertions of Sandy and Hector, and 
Kirstin the irrepressible. Mysie was troubled 
with more conscience than "the others, and 
had a shrewd idea that, in spite of the grand 
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words, they were only pledging themselves to 
be naughty. Harold, although he thought it 
a tine thing to do like the big boys, did not 
see how this would bring back his beloved 
spider, and was rather half-hearted about the 
whole affair; while little Donald, who was 
sitting hugging a Newfoundland puppy—a 
shapeless mass of wool and unexpected legs, 
and the darling of his heart—looked up gravely 
and enquired, “Nobody’s got to be hurted, 
has they ? ” And being reassured on that 
point, he continued solemnly, “ Then Donnie 
will wote.” 

This statement was received with enthusiasm, 
only Mysie remarked, as she stroked the soft 
fair hair, cut cavalier-fashion on his forehead 
and hanging over his shoulders—the pride of 
his sisters and nurse—“ but we mus’n’t lead 
him into mischief, he is too little.” 

“I isn’t little,” he expostulated. “I was 
five years old on Christmas, and when I’m six 
I sail be nearly a man, and when I’m quite a 
man I sail be a great soldier.” 

“ A soldier, indeed ! Why, you’ll never be 
anything but a little girl, with those long 
curls,” said Hector teasingly. 

This was a very sore point with Donald ; the 
hot tears rose in his blue eyes, rolled slowly 
down his rosy cheeks, as he exclaimed indig¬ 
nantly, “ I ar’n’t a girl! And I will be a 
soldier when I’m grown up. I can go to the 
war just as well as you. And I hate my curls, 
and I wis nurse would cut them all off! ” 

Poor little innocent Donald ! What was it 
that made Hector’s mischievous eyes dance 
with such glee, as he comforted his little 
brother—of whom he was really very fond—and 
promised to buy him a sword to be a soldier 
with the very next time he went to the town ? 
After this the meeting dispersed, not very 
clear in its own mind what it was pledged to 
do. Then Hector called Sandy off to the 
window-seat, and after a few minutes’ consul¬ 
tation they summoned Kirstin, and whispered 
something in her ears which made her scream 
with delight. 

“ But look here, Kirsty,” said the elder 
brother, catching her by her long auburn 
mane as she was rushing away; “not a word 
to anyone, mind. Harold is such a little muff, 
he’d be sure to let it all out; and Mysie would 
have all sorts of scruples and spoil the sport. 
You just hold your tongue, and I’ll manage it 
all.” And Kirstin, too much elated at being 
the confidante of the elder boys, who were 
rather wont to snub her, promised without 
particularly considering what she was pledged 
to do. 

“ Oh, I say, won’t nurse be in a wax! ” cried 
Sandy, rolling over and over with laughter as 
he thought of the climax. 

“ Y r es, I flatter myself that it will be a 
unique revenge. It is a thing that ought to 
be done now in any case, and it will give her 
a lesson not to interfere with us again.” 
With which dark speech the conspirators 
departed and joined the nursery tea, with such 
innocent faces and elegant manners, and such 
an entire absence of the angry looks and cross 
words which nurse had fully expected as the 
result of her labours, that the poor unsuspi¬ 
cious woman was quite melted by their be¬ 
haviour, and mentally resolved not to consign 
the most respectable portion of the rubbish 
to the dust-heap, but to return it to the cup¬ 
board at the first opportunity. “ Blankets and 
shoes, and such like,” she observed to her 
subordinate, “ I’m sure they’re welcome to, 
though what the use of them is dear only 
knows; but them nasty sticklebacks and messy 
leaves, and the stuff in Master Sandy’s bottles 
I cannot away with, it goes clean against my 
conscience to let them have such unhealthy 
things about.” 

A week passed away without any outbreak 
on the part of the inhabitants of the playroom, 
who returned to their usual avocations, and 
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began to make new and still more extraordi¬ 
nary collections of curiosities. The table was 
re-embellished with a plan of an Arctic expedi¬ 
tion by Sandy, and Hector began a colossal 
drawing of the battle of Marathon, taking care, 
however, on this occasion, to use something 
more durable than chalk! Such tranquillity 
reigned that Mysie began to hope that the 
giand campaign was only a part of “ the boys’ 
fun,” while Harold openly demanded “where 
the war was,” with a solemnity that convulsed 
the others. 

“ He thinks it is something to pack up and 
put in a box,” said Kirstin; while Hector 
replied to the little boy’s enquiries with an 
oracular— 

“When Justice sleepeth, wake it not, 

But let it slumber on.” 

And Donald remarked cheerfully, “ I told 
nurse that we said, ‘ Down with her and all the 
tigers, but that we didn’t mean anything to 
hurt! ’ and she and Cicely laughed like any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Oh, you did, did you ? ” said his brother 
in mock fury, snatching the child up in his 
arms ; “ then you’re a little traitor to let out 
state secrets like that, and I shall put you 
into the swing and toss you up to the moon ! ” 
a declaration which Donald received with 
entire satisfaction, both in threat and fulfil¬ 
ment. 

It was a somewhat dreary afternoon, about 
a week after this conversation, that Cicely 
Ruthven sat in the library working at some 
architectural plans for her father, while Mysie 
was curled up at her feet immersed in a book. 
The autumn winds were sighing gustily with¬ 
out, shaking down the few remaining leaves to 
the damp sodden ground; the sky was over¬ 
cast, and threatening rain, and altogether it 
was much more comfortable indoors than out. 
It was a half-holiday, and the house was un- 
wontedly still. 

“ How quiet the boys are to-day,” the elder 
sister remarked ; and Mysie returned dreamily, 
“Hector and Sandy are out; they said that 
they were going for a long tramp.” 

Just at that moment the under-nurse 
appeared at the door, and looked slightly 
amazed to see only two occupants of the 
room. “ If you please, miss,” she enquired, 
“isn’t Master Donald with you, nor Miss 
Kirstin ? ” 

“ No ; I liav’n’t seen them since dinner-time, 
Jane. What is the matter ? ” 

“ Only we can’t think where they have got 
to, miss.” And then it turned out that the 
three younger children had disappeared from 
the nursery after their early dinner, and nurse, 
considering that, as she imagined, they had 
bothered their elders long enough, had sent 
the girl to reclaim them. 

“ Perhaps they have got into the laundry,” 
suggested Mysie, as this was a favourite retreat 
on damp days, when out-door play was for¬ 
bidden. 

The girl departed in search of them, rfnd the 
two sisters worked quietly on for some time, 
when they were again interrupted, this time by 
Nurse Mackenzie, with a face full of vexa¬ 
tion and some anxiety. 

“Miss Cicely, where can those children be 
got ? ” she began. “ Jane and I have hunted 
everywhere in the house, and they certainly 
can’t be indoors, for I find that their out¬ 
door things are gone from the nursery cup¬ 
board.” 

“ Perhaps they are in the garden, nurse.” 

“ No, miss, they are not, for we have looked 
already ; and Master Donald had a little cold, 
and I told them they must not play out there; 
he gets the croup so easy, and one can’t be 
too careful. There wall be rain before long. 
Really I feel quite worried, for he must be out 
somewhere.” 

“ They must have gone with the boys,” 
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said Cicely, jumping up and running to the 
window to look out. 

“ How naughty of them f Miss Kirstin really 
might have known better. They will be just 
tramped to death, and Master Donald will be 
sure to increase his coid.” 

“But I don’t think they could have been 
with the boys. I saw them start alone, and 
the children were certainly in the j^lay-room 
then,” said Mysie. 

Cicely now began to look anxious too, for 
the younger children were not allowed to go 
beyond the garden and meadows by them¬ 
selves ; for the lanes were lonely, and the 
river, a constant source of nervous anxiety, was 
not far off. Moreover, it was calculated that 
they had not been seen by anyone for the last 
three hours—a quite unhearcl-of absence for 
them. Mr. Ruthven was out; and after send¬ 
ing the servants in different directions, Cicely 
and Mysie rushed upstairs ; and finding their 
search ineffectual, they also hurried out, taking 
the path to the river. 

“Oh, dear; I wish I had stayed with them! ” 
sighed Mysie remorsefully. “ They did ask me 
to come and play with them; but I wanted to 
finish my book, and I wouldn’t. Oh, Cis, do 
you think they can have come to any harm ? 
Harold was bothering to sail his boat only the 
other day, and nurse would not let him be¬ 
cause the other boys would not go with us.” 

This remark did not serve to lessen Cicely’s 
anxiety, and the two ran hurriedly down along 
the towing-path, and strained their eyes over 
the dark waters. A drizzling mist was falling, 
and the waning light made it difficult to see. 
At last in the damp mud along the bank they 
descried a little footprint, which they both 
agreed was about the size of Donald’s. For a 
moment the suspense was agonising, and then 
Mysie’s quick eyes discovered other prints 
certainly leading away from the water, and 
towards the thick grass, in which they were 
lost. 

“ We had better go home, Mysie,” said 
Cicely. “ Father will be back from his ride 
now, and perhaps they might have got in 
too.” 

The rain had set in in earnest, and the wind 
blew in their faces, and earned their voices 
away, as they called aloud, hoping that the 
runaways might hear them; but no answer 
came back to them, though they stopped fre¬ 
quently to listen. 

“They will be drenched to the skin,” 
sobbed Mysie, unable to keep back her tears. 
And this in itself was no slight matter, for the 
younger children had not the sturdy strength 
of the others, and were peculiarly liable to 
take cold. “ Oh, Cissy,” she went on, “ what 
shall we do if we can’t find them ! ” 

“ But we must find them,” answered her 
sister, trying to speak cheerfully ; “ we must 
hunt all night till we do.” But her heart was 
very heavy at the thought of the three forlorn 
little things wandering about in the wind and 
rain, and missing their way, if no worse befell 
them. 

“ Perhaps the boys maybe in, and they may 
know something; they won’t stop out in all 
this rain,” she said as she ran up the steps. 
There was no sign of the truants or of the boys, 
but hearing her father’s voice in his study, she 
flew off to consult with him. 

Mr. Ruthven was seriously disturbed, al¬ 
though he made light of his daughter’s anxiety, 
telling her that the little ragamuffins would be 
sure to turn up soon ; for “ who ever heard of 
three children being lost ? If it had been only 
one it would be another matter. And Kirstin 
has some sense,” he added, as he put on his 
greatcoat again. “Never mind, Cicely; I’ll 
bring you all your stray lambs presently ! ” 

At that moment a shout arose from the 
hall. “ Here they are !—here they come ! ” 
and rushing down the stairs, followed, more 
deliberately by her father. Cicely was just in 
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time to see a drenched and forlorn little group 
toiling up the front steps and emerging into 
the brightly-lighted hall. In the background 
stood Hector and Sandy, looking half ashamed 
and half amused ; and foremost stood little 
Donald, but such a strange unfamiliar Donald 
that his sister was scarcely able to recognise 
him. His face was wet with the rain, which 
was streaming down also from Hector’s great¬ 
coat—in which he was muffled—and dripping in 
pools on to the stone floor; but as he snatched 
nis tiny cap from his head and waved it in the 
air, shouting feebly—for he was evidently very 
tired—“ Long live the Republic of the Play¬ 
room, and down with all tyrants! ” his sister 
immediately discovered the meaning of his 
unusual aspect. His long waving hair, that 
used to hang over his shoulders, and which 
was the pride of Nurse Mackenzie and 
Cicely's hearts, had all vanished ; and the 
child stood in their midst with his shining 
head covered only with a short ragged-looking 
thatch— a veritable shorn lamb ! A glance at 
Harold showed that his somewhat abundant 
locks were still securely fastened on to his 
head, but Kirstin’s glowing tresses had some¬ 
how also mysteriously disappeared, and already 
the short auburn curls were beginning to lift 
themselves from their damper companion and 
to wave defiantly in the air. All the party 
were very wet and tired, and beginning to 
look rather shamefaced, as it 'dawned upon 
them that after all their wonderful achieve¬ 
ment was not regarded quite in the light that 
they had expected. 

“What does all this mean, boys?” asked 
Mr. Ruthven impatiently. “ How dare you 
run off and frighten your sisters so, you bad 
children! ” While Mysie shrieked with 
horror, and Cicely, as she pulled her little 
brother to the fire, and began hastily to take 
off his wet shoes, exclaimed, “ Oh, my Don¬ 
nie, what have they been doing to you ? 
Where are all sister’s pretty curls gone to ? ” 

Harold and Kirstin began to cry under the 
combined influence of fatigue and tneir father’s 
stern looks, and Donald’s face puckered up 
suspiciously as he endeavoured to answer 
bravely, “I’se quite a man now, sister; not 
a little girl no more." 

“ Kirstin,” asked her father angrily—for it 
had not yet occurred to him that the elder 
boys had had anything to do with the matter 
—“what is the meaning of all this?” He 
stood in front of her while nurse was pulling 
off her boots, and Mysie was attending to 
Harold. He looked so unusually angry that 
he effectually frightened her beyond all power 
of speech, and she could only sob bitterly, until 
Hector came to the rescue, saying hastily^, 
“ Don’t be angry with them, poor little 
beggars ! I’m the one to be blamed if anyone 
is. But it’s only a joke.” 

“ What do you say ?—a joke ! And your 
sisters frightened out of their lives, and these 
children perhaps catching their deaths of 
cold! Do you dare to tell me that you had 
any hand in this ? ” 

It was not a promising beginning, and how 
he ever explained himself neither Hector nor 
Sandy ever knew. But at last it all came 
out—how their fortress, the play-room, had 
been invaded, and how they had determined 
to spite nurse and to interfere in her province 
to good purpose. They had for a long time 
considered that she had made their favourite 
little brother ridiculous with his flowing locks, 
and he had received the idea of getting rid 
of them with rapture, assuring them that 
“ Cicely would be delighted to see him such 
a man.” 

It was no part of their programme to 
sacrifice Kirstin’s locks too, but she had been 
fired with a longing to imitate Donald’s ex¬ 
ample when she saw the soft curls falling 
beneath the shears, and nothing would serve 
her hut that she also should be released from 


the nightly torture that the combing of her 
thick and beautiful hair always involved. She 
had even tried to get Harold to be a fellow 
victim, but he stoutly resisted, and refused to 
part with a single curl, much to his brother’s 
amusement. They had chosen the half-holi¬ 
day to carry out their foolish plan; and very 
foolish it seemed to them now, as Hector, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, told his tale in a 
few hurried words, and Sandy shuffled from 
one foot to the other, as was his wont when 
excited and upset. Of the alarm that would 
be felt when the children were missed they 
had never thought. They had gone oft* to the 
barber at the nearest town—which was, how¬ 
ever, at some considerable distance—and on 
their way back they had been overtaken by 
the rain; and though they had carried Donald 
all the way, the other two children, dragging 
wearily behind them, had so delayed them 
that they were all wet through before they 
were halfway home. 

Mr. Ruthven was furious, as well he might 
be ; but his storm of indignant words was 
interrupted by Donald, who, frightened at his 
tones, and climly conscious that something 
was very wrong, ran up to him, and clasping 
liis knees with his little fat hands, sobbed out 
piteously, “ Oh, Fardy, don’t be angry with 
Hector and Sandy! They carried Donnie 
every bit of the way. And indeed I didn’t 
mean to be naughty.” Then loosing his hold 
he stumbled back to his sister, crying, “ Oh, 
Cissy, isn’t you pleased to see me such a man, 
wis none of that nasty old hair ? Did you 
want it so very much ? I thought you would 
like me so much better without it. Besides, 
it would have to have been cut off, you know, 
when I was a soldier.” And as her face 
showed that she was upset about something, 
he stroked her cheek gently as she knelt 
beside him on the rug, and added cheerfully, 
“ But never mind ; Donnie has got a great big 
bit of it in his pocket for zu ; ” for although he 
was five years old, he was very slow to aban¬ 
don the babyish way of speaking which he 
had found a sure method of coaxing his elders 
to his point of view; and now, as he drew forth 
from his little pilot-coat pocket a long strand 
of fair curls, and laid it on his sister’s lap, he 
fully expected, as he said, that it would be all 
right now. Then scanning the group with 
troubled faces, as he found that his peace¬ 
making efforts did not seem to be successful, 
he exclaimed tearfully, “Oh, whv is every¬ 
body so angry?” His voice ended in a 
plaintive moan and a sort of choking sound, 
while he put up his hand to his throat. Cicely 
sprang to her feet. “ It is the croup again,” 
she exclaimed; and catching him up in her 
arms she hurried off upstairs, followed by 
nurse; and as she passed by Hector she said 
wildly, “ If anything happens to Donald, how 
can I ever forgive you ? ” 

In a moment the current of everyone’s 
thoughts was changed. Poor little Donald 
had once before had a sudden attack of this 
malady, and his life had almost been despaired 
of, while the doctor had told them that any 
return of it might be expected to be fatal. 
Hector stood as if turned to stone when his 
father had strode silently past him and gone 
upstairs to Donald, while the servants swept 
off Harold and Kirstin to warm baths and to 
bed. But Sandy, at the first sound of that 
ominous cry, had rushed out of the house and 
torn off to the village through the pelting 
rain, being just in time to catch the doctor 
before he started for a distant hamlet, and 
preventing thereby the loss of several precious 
hours. They returned together in an incredibly 
short space of' time, long as it seemed to 
Cicely in her anxious watch by the little bed, 
where the child was tossing to and fro, clinging 
to his sister with feverish, trembling hands, 
and gasping and fighting for breath, while her 
father, quite unnerved by the sight, sat with 


his face buried in his hands. It was a terrible 
evening. As the hours dragged slowly by the 
two young children cried themselves to sleep, 
and Mysie flew deftly hither and thither, 
carrying messages and executing commissions 
with a ready practical carefulness which was 
as astonishing as it was invaluable. Hector 
sat outside the door on the nursery stairs a 
picture of utter misery, listening to every 
choking cough, and feeling as if he could never 
bear life again if the bright little brother, the 
darling of the household, were taken from them. 
And all through his folly and carelessness—to 
give it no harder name—though Hector was 
ready to credit himself with absolute malignity 
in his distress for the sorrow he had caused. 
As the eldest, the blame rested chiefly with 
him, and his brother had already by his 
prompt commonsense done much to redeem 
his share in the undertaking. It was thus that 
Sandy found him when he returned from his 
second long tramp, and with difficulty he 
dragged him off to change his wet clothing, 
while Mysie, by dint of scolding and coaxing, 
succeeded in making him drink some hot 
coffee ; but it was beyond her to get him to 
eat, and he crept back again as soon as pos¬ 
sible to his former post. Thoroughly tired out, 
he was leaning against the banisters in a sort 
of cheerless doze, when he was roused by his 
father and the doctor, as, about ten o’clock, 
they came out of the sick room. He sprang to 
his feet and tried to speak; but his lips refused 
to utter a sound, and the dreadful thought 
flashed across his mind that all might be over, 
for would the doctor leave while there was any 
hope ? Angry as Mr. Ruthven had been, he 
could not resist the mute appeal of that 
white, haggard face; he drew the boy away 
from the door as he said kindly, “ Donald is 
better, Hector; the doctor thinks him out of 
danger, and he is sleeping quietly now.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Dr. Lake hopefully, as he 
preceded them into the hall; “thanks to*Master 
Sandy there; ” and he nodded to the boy, who 
was kneeling on the rug before the fire. 
“Another hour or two later and there is no 
saying how things might have gone. But he’ll 
do now, and I should think you young people 
had better be off to bed. Mysie can hardly 
keep her eyes open, I can see, and I’ve no wish 
to have Hector on my hands to-morrow.” 

“ Well, boys,” said Mr. Ruthven, after the 
doctor had departed, and Mysie was wending 
her way joyfully and sleepily up to her tiny 
bed-room, “ I don’t think it needs any words 
of mine to enforce the lesson which you have 
had to-day; if I did think so, I don’t know 
how I could ever trust you with the little ones 
again. But I know—1 feel sure—that neither 
of you will ever grieve me again, either by set¬ 
ting such a bad and harmful example to the 
younger ones, or by indulging yourselves in 
such utter, such unkind folly. For if there is 
one thing that is nearly sure to lead to harm and 
danger, it is the spirit of retaliation of injuries, 
real or imaginary—a spirit wholly unworthy of 
Christian men such as I hope my boys to be. 
But there I—I am preaching you a sermon after 
all, and I want you to preach it to yourselves. 
vSo now off with you both, and I know you will 
never forget to be thankful that from you and 
from us all has been mercifully averted the 
terrible sorrow that might have resulted from 
all that has happened to-night.” 

“ I say, isn’t father a brick ? And ar’n’t we 
beasts ? ” cried Sandy, in tones of heartfelt 
conviction and contrition, as they slowly 
mounted the stairs. But Hector broke away 
from him without a word, and rushed off to 
his own room, locking the door behind him. 
I ortunately, Sandy’s good-temper was unfail¬ 
ing, and he retired to his own quarters, only 
shaking his head philosophically as he ob¬ 
served to himself, “And it was a pretty bad 
sort of joke after all ! ” 

In spite of the illness that the clandestine 
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shearing of his locks had brought upon him, 
Donald himself regarded their absence with 
unmixed satisfaction. The attack, although so 
sharp and severe, was not of a lasting nature, 
and in a few days he was well enough to be 
able to sit up in his little bed, propped up 
with pillows, with Cicely for head nurse, and a 
whole bevy of assistant nurses eager to know 
his will and pleasure. Kirstin and Harold 
looked rather subdued, for their father had 
spoken to them very seriously about the 
naughtiness and disobedience into which 
they knew they had allowed themselves to be 
led ; for to go off thus without leave was a 
proceeding which they at least were old 
enough to know was wrong, and they were 
oppressed by the magnitude and earnestness 
of their good resolutions. Hector and Sandy 
were unusually quiet, and the former seemed 
as if he could not make enough of his little 
brother. As for Donald himself, no regrets or 
scruples marred his satisfaction—he was too 
young to have realised either the wrong-doing 
or his own danger; and now that the pain was 
passed away, and he was assured that no one 
was angry with himself or his brothers, he 
beamed upon them all like a small king hold¬ 
ing an audience. One of his first demands 
was for a looking-glass, and when he had 
gazed fondly at his little cropped head, and 
felt the short ends to convince himself that the 
objectionable curls were really gone, he gave 
a sigh of intense relief, and observed as he 
looked round at them all, “ Don't I look 
nice!” adding directly, “But it isn’t quite 
light yet, for I used to look like a girl, and 
now Kirsty looks like a boy ! ” 

This was too much for Kirstin, for though 
the tangled mane, with its wonderful capacity 
for getting into knots, had been a constant tor¬ 
ment to her, now that, it was gone she felt 
very unnatural without it, and Jane’s assurance 
that she “ looked a perfect fright ” had not 
tended to make her feel the less uncomfort¬ 
able. 

She could hardly keep back her tears at 
Donald’s speech ; and while Cicely cuddled and 
tried to comfort her, the little lad hastened to 
persuade her “ that she looked * wery nice,’ ” 
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and that her hair would soon grow; conclud¬ 
ing triumphantly with the remark, “But I 
sha’n’t never let mine grow no more ! ” 

It is doubtful if Cicely was ever consoled for 
the loss of the picturesque prettiness of her 
children by the two long curls of fair and 
auburn hair that the boys duly brought to her. 
But after a bit everyone was glad to be spared 
Kirstin’s nightly floods of tears ; and Donald’s 
delight at his own appearance was so con¬ 
stantly and so funnily expressed, that it was 
impossible to grudge him the pleasure he so 
strongly felt at having taken what he con¬ 
sidered an essential step in the direction of 
growing up and soldier-ship. 

Hector’s conscience would not let him easily 
rest, and the very afternoon that followed his 
tragical adventure he marched off* Sandy, 
Kirstin, and Harold to make their peace and 
his own with Nurse Mackenzie. Mysie in¬ 
sisted on accompanying them, arguing with 
defective logic, which Sandy vainly tried to 
point out to her, that she had been as bad as 
the rest. Poor nurse, whose feelings had been 
really extremely hurt by discovering the light 
in which the children, to whom she was 
warmly attached, had regarded her, received 
them very graciously, and was not above own¬ 
ing herself to have been also in the wrong. 

“Well, Master Hector,” she said, “I take 
it very nice and handsome of you to come 
and speak up as you have done, though I’ll 
not say that it isn’t a serious thing to help the 
little ones to get into mischief—a thing that 
they are only too well able to manage for 
themselves. Still, I can’t feel that I’m alto¬ 
gether free from blame. I ought to have 
known that you clever young ladies and 
gentlemen see all sorts of things in what only 
looks like so much rubbish to me. It stands 
to reason that the room must be cleaned once 
in a while ; but 1 might have given you warn¬ 
ing, and so I will another time. However, 
I’m not quite so black as you painted me, 
for I did save some of the things, and here 
they are, though as I said to Jane at the 
time, what is the use of them goodness only 
knows ! ” 

Here she threw open the doors of the 


nursery cupboard, and produced before the 
astonished eyes of the group the famous 
scarlet blanket and snow-shoes, the Indian’s 
tomahawk, the beloved furless bearskin, and 
a multitude of other equally priceless 
“ treasures,” for which they had been mourn¬ 
ing so despairingly. They received them with 
the utmost rejoicing, and Sandy returned 
thanks in an elaborate speech, at which nurse 
was immensely gratified. Peace being now 
restored, the small party filed away again laden 
with their belongings; but "when they 
reached the safe shelter of the play-room, 
Hector dropped into the nearest chair, saying 
with a groan expressive of the profoundest 
dejection, “ Well, I never did feel so mean 
in all my life ! Sandy, couldn’t we manage 
at least to tack Kirstin’s hair on again ? ” 

* * * * 

All this happened years ago. The boys 
and girls have grown into men and women 
now; earnest, helpful, God-fearing men and 
women, every one of them, serving all in 
their own way their day and generation, and 
bringing brightness and gladness into the now 
quiet house, where their sister, Cicely Ruthven 
still, yet keeps their father company, but from 
which all the nest-birds are flown. Some of 
them are married and already have homes of 
their own, and Hector’s children play now 
about the old hall, and plead for stories of 
“ what you used to do when father was young.” 
All are doing well, while one of them bids 
fair to realise the high ambition of his child¬ 
hood, and to become a very great soldier; for 
although he is still young, the name of Cap¬ 
tain Ruthven is already distinguished for many 
a gallant deed and feat of daring enterprise, 
which bring the colour to his sister’s pale 
cheek and fill his brothers with proud admira¬ 
tion. 

“ How strange it all seems ! ” says Hector, 
as he tosses his baby daughter in his arms. “It 
was only yesterday that he was a tiny fellow 
with long fair curls—the curls that I so cruelly 
robbed you of, Cicely—and now they tell us 
that Donald, our Donald, has won the Victoria 
Cross! ” 



QUELQUES PE NS EES.” 

By COMTESSE DE GASPARIN. 


If the Bible, which declares itself to be the 
Word of God, in thus declaring, proffers us a 
lie, it is the work of the devil, not of God. 
Then, if so, tell me why, among all races under 
every sky, does it transform and raise humanity, 
purify the heart, ennoble the affections—in 
short, make a Christian —the being most per¬ 
fectly worthy of love and respect ? 

There are polar souls who incessantly 
breathe the north wind. Bristling with icicles, 
they congeal the air by merely breathing in it. 
Others, brilliant meteors, cross our sky and 
illuminate it; a clement air surrounds them ; 
perfumed breezes accompany them; at their 
approach there is an awakening of pleasant 
things ; they pass—the morning star has risen. 

Patient waiting is one of the forces of the 
soul. He who knows not how to wait is not 
worthy of receiving. 


Every victory over conscience gives added 
fieedom ; every defeat imposes a master upon 
us. Pie alone who marches from triumph to 
triumph places a free foot on the eternal soil. 

Eor my part, I believe that, to a certain 
extent, we make our faces. I believe that the 
pre-occupation of our thoughts, the emotions 
of our heart, in some measure mould our very 
features, and exercise an influence, forming or 
deforming them. I believe in the power of 
the soul over its prison-house. It is true I 
have seen very beautiful souls imprisoned in 
sorry dungeons; still, some harmony told of 
the nobleness of the inhabitant, of its grace 
or goodness. Spirit has power which makes 
and moulds matter. Honour smoothes the 
brow, faith illuminates it with its fires, the 
love of God makes it resplendent with celestial 
brightness. The eye of the man who hopes, 
who loves, who wills the good, has neither 


the look of the materialist, the egoist, nor the 
fleshly sensualist. In whatever way Nature 
may have traced them, the lines are rectified 
or deflected in submission to the inward life. 
A work is carried on by day and night un¬ 
known to ourselves :—the soul is the workman. 

Do not speak to me ei professional laughers ; 
they make me wofully sad. On the" other 
hand, don’t talk to me about those austere 
people, stern because they hold themselves in 
such high esteem—tuned to a solemn key. 
One cannot smooth their wrinkles; they are 
calculating individuals, w’ho never speak out; 
politic beings, whom you can never fathom, 
with immovable faces, on which a constrained 
smile, that of pity for human weakness, is the 
only smile ever seen to relax the compressed 
lips. Laughter, honest laughter! This is the 
heart’s true key-note. It is an involuntary 
confession ; it is light; it is sunshine. 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 





NEW JACKET WITH CAPES. 
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It is probable that no greater turn over in 
dress has ever taken place than the sudden 
change this autumn from the sheath-like 
trained gown into a short and almost volu¬ 
minous skirt with gathers at the front of the 
waist; and there will doubtless be many of 
my readers who are obliged to think of 
economy, and who will ponder, with anxious 
faces, over the grave problem of bringing their 
half-worn gowns up to the standard of the 
prevailing style. With the “ cornet,” or any 
model of skirt that has had the bias seam 
at the back, the remodelling will be quite 
impossible unless the material will turn, in 
which case the bias or cross-way seam may be 
brought forward and added to the side of the 
front breadth, the gored side being turned to 
the back. The back breadths should in this 
case be quite straight, and our paper pattern 
for the month has been arranged with special 
reference to the “ making-over ” process, and 
will lend itself to it easily, so as to prove a 
real help. The best way will be to lay the 
gown—when unpicked—and the pattern to¬ 
gether, and to see how you can best arrange 
the matter of changing the back gore—which 


I think you will find will be too sharply cut 
for the side gore—so that you can remodel it 
afresh. Perhaps you will be obliged to make 
your fronts a trifle wider than the pattern. 
The width of the newest skirts is from three 
yards and five-eighths to four yards; but do 
not be discouraged, for if you cannot make 
it quite up to this, the change of shape in 
the skirt and the gored sides will make the 
dress look wider. 

The new skirts also are lined with stiff 
muslin in the back breadths, and “ leno ” in 
the front ones. But if there be no lining 
throughout, the stiff lining is used round the 
hem, and is covered with a hem-lining and 
frill to match the skirt. If these new four- 
yard skirts were not stiffened round the hem 
they would hang in ugly and most exaspe¬ 
rating folds about the ankles, and make walk¬ 
ing a matter of difficulty. This last eventuality 
must be avoided by all means; for as I re¬ 
marked in my last month’s chat, walking 
exercise has been decided to be our best and 
most natural form of exercise; and there 
seems to be no doubt that most women who 
have become too stout owe their direful 


change to the neglect of regular daily exercise 
of this kind. Excessive, if not even moderate, 
fat should be guarded against as a thing 
that is detrimental not only to our comfort 
and pleasure, but militates against the useful¬ 
ness of our lives. 

Feeling as I do on this subject, it is a com¬ 
fort to know that our gowns are shortened in 
the skirt this winter, and that we may wear 
them an inch or two off the ground without 
looking unlike other people. This fact will also 
help us to make over our elderly gowns, as we 
shall not require them of such a length as 
those till recently worn. Skirts that are 
short enough can be edged with fur or its 
imitation; and I notice that the imitation 
Astracan is peculiarly good this year, and so 
is the imitation beaver. A new idea in making 
skirts comes to us from Paris, and consists in 
piping the seams of black skirts with a colour. 
The new Pan’s gowns are plainly gored at 
the hips, but are wide, and stiffly lined round 
the bottom. 

The use of tartans and plaids seems on 
the increase, and there is no doubt that those 
who are really entitled to Clan tartans are 
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incorporating some of them in their gowns ; 
and with dark hues and black they look 
really well. Some of these Clan tartans are 
beautiful; for instance, the Graham, with 
its mixture of shades in bl ues and greens; 
and in the same colours we find the Suther¬ 
land, Mackay, the 42nd (or Black Watch), 
while the Campbell, Murray of Tullibardine, 
Johnston, Gordon, Douglas, Farquharson, and 
Forbes have a foundation of blue and green 
with coloured cross-lines. The tartans can be 
used as yokes and sleeves to gowns, or as cuffs 
only, with sashes and levers. Three beautiful 
tartans are the Maclachlan, Macleod, and the 
Lindsay, none of them being too remarkable 
to form part of a black gown. The second 
figure in our sketch of “ Two Winter Dresses ” 
shows how a tartan might be used for a dress, 
both on the bodice and the skirt. The seated 
figure shows the use of velvet in a figured 
gown; and the large velvet sleeves and the 
trimming of the bodice are extremely pretty 
and elegant. 

It will be seen at a glance that the hair is 
dressed in quite a new way. The front part¬ 
ing is seen, and the fringe is light and grace¬ 
ful. The hair at the back forms a knot, which 
is sometimes irreverently termed a “ bird’s 
nest.” The twist of hair stands out from the 
head, but it is low down at the back, though 
not yet on the nape of the neck. The way to 
dress the hair for this style is to draw it all to 
the back of the head, leaving only the fringe, 
and seeing that the front parting is clear and 



(Paper Pattern.) 


straight. Tie the hair all together low on the 
head, and then divide into two parts. Take 
one part and put it up with a twist over the 
tie, to give the standing-out look; and lastly, 
take the other half and twist it round the 
first. A certain amount of additional hair 
must be employed to make the hair look 
enough for a good effect, and also to give it 
sufficient firmness to hold well in its place ; 
for it is more difficult where it is now worn to 
do so than when its place was at the top of 
the head. The hair is worn far more smooth 
and more tidy than it was, and the touzled 
and woolly-looking fronts have quite disap¬ 
peared from the heads of really nice people. 
The shining look given by good care and 
brushing can never be imitated by any appli¬ 
cation ; and to make the hair look its best in 
the style of the day it should be well brushed 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour each 
night. If veiy dry, a little oil or pomade will 
do it good ; but nothing gives the beautiful 
polish obtained by good brushing and care. 
It is quite delightful to be rid of those dread¬ 
fully rough and disproportioned heads, and to 
return to a more becoming style. 

The new jacket shown is one that was intro¬ 
duced rather late in November, after the capes 
and caped mantles had been found to be more 
or less unpopular ; as looking less smart, and 
being less comfortable for all purposes than 
the fitted jacket, which suits the well-set-up 
and good figures of our modern English girls. 


The front is loose-fitting in a measure, with 
a double breast, large revere, and a wide 
collar. The cape is trimmed with beaver, and 
lined with a light shot-silk. The best colour 
to be worn this winter for jackets is brown— 
either cinnamon, or a reddish-brown which 
is called “ cloves.” With both of these 
beaver trimmings go very well. The capes 
worn with two tiers are shown in our other 
sketch of outdoor garments ; but though a 
great many capes are seen—and those of 
thick rough cloth lined with a plaid are very 
useful and warm—they are not so warm as a 
jacket with or without capes would be. 
The “coaching” or “covert” coats, of grey 
or drab, and with big pearl buttons, are very 
pretty for young ladies who can afford a 
second winter jacket; and I am assured by 
many friends of the male sex that these 
smooth drab clothes wear quite as clean as 
anything else ; or that if they do get soiled 
it is a general blackening all over, which does 
not make any difference at all to the unin¬ 
structed eye; and I have seen wonderful 
coats, as smooth and light in colour, which 
have been worn for years by devoted owners— 
in the country, of course, not in London, 
where they must soil sooner. 

This winter has seen the return to fashion of 
velvet, as a dress material and also for cloaks 
and tea-gowns. The best velveteens are now 
so good and look so well that they are very 
much used for day dresses. The bodices are 
generally made as a Russian blouse. They are 
constantly worn as walking gowns, in which case 
they are fur-trimmed, and appear to be warm 
and snug enough for young people. I think 
they are ideal dresses, but must be warmly 
lined. Some of the new velvets are called 
“mirror,” which implies that they are shot in 
such a way as to give them a gleam like that 
on a looking-glass. Shaded velvets, from the 
deepest to the palest shades, are used for 
whole dresses sometimes. Corded velvet is 
more used for trimmings, and so are the tartan 
velvets and plushes. Tartans in Irish poplins 
are said to be the rage in France ; but as yet, 
though we see them in the shop windows, we 
do not wear them as entire gowns. 

Nothing is more worn for evening than white 
silk gowns with sleeves of coloured velvet, or 
else simply made and trimmed with lace of a 
dark cream colour. Black silks are also seen 
this winter, and are trimmed with jet and lace ; 
but if worn by young people they may be 
trimmed with white guipure. 

I must not pass over the fact that one of 
the most widely-read of magazines has been 
holding a kind of symposium on the subject 
of woman’s dress, and what it needs to make 
it perfect. Mrs. Jcuness Miller’s last word 
is, that the true clothing for women was, 
firstly (next the skin), a woollen combination, 
high-necked, long-sleeved, with legs reaching 
tp the ankle; secondly, a well-fitted boned 
bodice; thirdly, equestrian or riding trousers, 
ending at the knees, where they should meet 
a well-fitting garter made from the same 
material as the dress. Mrs. Blakeley and 
Mrs. Russell think the adoption of the 
gymnasium dress of women as an ordinary 
one for the house would accustom people to 
seeing it, and get rid of the strangeness of it in 
everyone’s eyes. Miss Grace Greenwood goes 
into the question autobiographically, and re¬ 
counts tales of the tortures of the times in her 
girlhood when she was put into stays ; and 
Lady Harberton is uncompromising in her 
enunciation of the idea that two-legged 
creatures require two-legged dresses, and that 
our dresses of the present moment are like 
riding-habits, the tendency being to make all 
women do their work under the most ex¬ 
hausting conditions, and feeling at all times 
fatigued and worn-out. 

The pattern selected, as I have already 
mentioned, for our monthly pattern is that of 


one of the new skirts, which are fuller and 
wider than we have been wearing them round 
the hem, but are equally well-fitting ut the 
top. Even though there are small gathers at 
the waist in our pattern, these only represent 
the fulness that is taken in by the small pleats 
we have so long worn to make our skirts 
tight enough round the waist. The gathering 
is of the smallest kind, and is not at all full 
enough to interfere with the set of the skirt, 
which remains quite as plain at the front and 
sides as it was. The new alterations affect 
only the hem. This pattern is intended for a 
material of double-width; that for the front is 
doubled, and the pattern so laid on it that 
there is no seam down the front. The sides of 
this are gored, and it is here, if we are re¬ 
making one of the skirts with a gored seam up 
the back, that we find the way to alter it by 
joining our gores to each of the sides of a 
plain front breadth. The back will be fourd 
to be very slightly gored—only enough so to 
ensure that in making-up a striped material 
the stripe will join in V-shape up each side. 
The measurement of this skirt would be forty 
inches back, thirty-eight inches front; three 
and a half to three and three quarter yards 
wide-width material will be needed for this 
skirt, and it should be about three and three 
quarter yards in width. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already been 
given :—Combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat ordress- 
ing gown. Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess 
frock, pinafores. Mantles .—Bernhardt with 
sling sleeves, mantle with “ stole ” ends, old 
ladies* mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, 
four-in-hand cape with three capes, Tudor 
cape, yoked cape, mantle of three-quarter 
length, cloak with yoke, mantle of lace and 
silk. Blouses .—Norfolk blouse with pleats, 
Norfolk blouse with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi 
blouse with loose front, sailor blouse and collar, 
yoked blouse, new blouse with full front and 
frill. Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice 
for either cotton or woollen material, tailor- 
made bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves 
and yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, 
jacket with revers, summer out-of-door jacket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
under-wear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-backed 
jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodice 
with full front, cape with three tiers, princess 
robe, under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, 
bodice with, new back, Russian blouse, new 
Empire skirt, cape mantle of lace, Eton jacket. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. NE sultry evening in Sep¬ 
tember Frank West was 
walking listlessly down 
Holborn, looking fagged 
and spiritless after his 
day’s work in the hot and 
dingy office. There was a 
restless, unsatisfied look 
on his face—not seen there 
six months ago ; and he 
scanned the stream of 
passers-by as if in search 
of something lost. Suc¬ 
cess beyond his dreams 
had suddenly come to him 
in his life-work. He had 
been promoted to a better 
position on the journal he 
served; and deep in the recesses 
of his pocket-book were criticisms 
of his last new book from some of 
the leading Reviews, that were 
more than friendly in tone. 
Offers of a flattering kind for 
future work had been made to him by more 
than one publishing firm, and his dream 
of a happy home seemed well within his 
reach. But all seemed valueless to him while 
his search for Irene was still in vain. Hour 
after hour of leisure he had spent in following 
up imaginary clues, but without result. She 
had vanished completely in that teeming wil¬ 
derness of humanity wherein one atom more 
or less counts for so little. “ But I will find 
her, if it takes all my lifetime,” he said half 
aloud. “ Why should a man not play the part 
of ‘ Evangeline ? ’ We can be faithful, though 
it may be only to a dream after all.” 

In his preoccupation he had unconsciously 
strayed into a narrower and less crowded 
thoroughfare, lined with dull-looking shops, 
in which many a queer trade and profession 
seemed to have found a home. Suddenly he 
paused before a dingy little bric-a-brac shop, 
and his weary look gave place to a swift glow 
of interest and hope. Close to the glass, be¬ 
tween a tray of old seals and some tarnished 
brasswork, stood a Dresden vase, making a 
spot of beauty in the dusty window. It was 
Irene's share in Aunt Lu’s legacy, identical in 
every respect with his own, and he did not 
hesitate a moment. In three steps he was in 
the shop, making enquiries of the taciturn 
little man behind the counter. 


“ Yes; bought it a week ago from a young 
lady, name and address given—matter of 
security with things of value. For sale now; 
j£io ; cheap at the money.” 

“ I’ll take it,” said Frank, cheerfully making 
the most reckless purchase of his life. “ But 
on one condition—you must give me that 
name and address.” 


When found, the slip of paper showed the 
name he expected to see, with the address of 
an obscure lodging in Bloomsbury. Emptying 
his purse, he found the £ io necessary, and a 
trifle over, and with the precious vase well 
packed, a few minutes later he was in a bus 
that would take him far on his way to the 
address given. His heart sank as he saw the 
dreary-looking house—one of a long row, all 
alike in their sordid aspect; and pictured his 
bright, beauty-loving Irene spending the hot 
summer in such a place. But another dis¬ 
appointment awaited him. 

“ Miss Northam, sir ? Yes ; 7 ms here, and 
her brother, he lying at death’s door too. But 
he’s better, and they’re gone away to Sand- 
leigh for a fortnight. Coming back ? Sartain, 
’cause their things is all left here, pianny and 
all. My, can’t her play him just! ” 


Frank only waited long enough to find that 
no further address could be had, and then sped 
back to the office and made arrangements to 
get away, at least, for the morrow. Then he 
went home to his bachelor lodgings, all weari¬ 
ness forgotten in the new’ spring of hope and 
cheer so unexpectedly given to him. “ In the 
hope that they may not be finally separated,” 
he quoted merrily, as he took out his Dresden 
vase from its place of safe keeping, and put 
the new purchase beside it. “ Prophetic 
Auntie Lu; I’ll make your dream come 
true ! ” he cried, breaking into rhyme in the 
exuberance of his happiness. “ Sandleigh 
can’t be a very big place to lose oneself in, 
and find her I will before I’m twenty-four 
hours older! ” 

The next morning dawned gloriously, and 
Irene and her brother, loth to lose an hour of 
sunshine, 'were out with the earliest health- 
seekers. 

Charlie still looked thin and wasted, but 
could walk some distance now without her 
supporting arm, and they were soon estab¬ 
lished, with books and papers, in their favourite 
nook—a seat far removed from the band-stand 
and the happy hunting-grounds of the donkey- 
boys. 

The morning chapter, never omitted now, 
had been enjoyed before starting. And now 
Irene began to read aloud, talcing her turn first 
in the book of travels they were going through 
together. But she did not read far that 
morning. “Numbers of excursionists down 
by first train to-day,” she said, looking up for 
a moment. “ I’m so glad they have it fine ! ” 
thereby proving that she did not look upon 
the “ trippers ” in the scornful way so many 
visitors to the sea affect. And then she 
stopped with a sudden exclamation that made 
Charlie look at her in surprise. 

“ Irene ! ” 

“ Frank ! ” 

That was all; but the roses of recognition 
in her cheeks were eloquent, and it w r as in a 
very stammering fashion she introduced the 
stranger and her brother to each other. And 
then, of course, they subsided into those use¬ 
ful commonplaces that so many have blessed 
in the awkward pauses of life. 

But not to talk about the weather or the 
views had Frank come down to Sandleigh; 
and presently he said pleadingly, “ Miss Nor¬ 
tham, I have only one day’s holiday, and I 
want to improve the shining hours. Will you 
not come and show me the lions of Sand¬ 
leigh ? ” 

“ Yes, there they are ! ” said Irene roguishly, 
as a troop of donkeys swept past. But she 
kept her glance well away from his brown 
eyes. 

And it was Charlie, on whose mystified 
mind light was slowly breaking, who came to 
the rescue at last. “Go, dear Sis; a longer 
spin will do you good, and I am all right here. 

I shall be far into Darkest Africa before you 
get back.” 

And so they started down the sands, and 
the rippling waves of the incoming tide ran 
nearer and nearer, and all the mellow sunlight 
of the late September morning beckoned them 
on. 

“ Why did you hide away from me, Irene ? ” 
he said, when the saunterers were left behind. 

“ Do you know what a search you have given 
me ? ” 

“ I did not mean to hide,” she said falter- 
ingly. “ But it was for Charlie’s sake ; you 
know he did not wish-” 

“ Yes ; Aunt Lu told me something of your 
trouble long ago. But you might have trusted 
me! Only I forget, I had no right ”—and 
then he too paused. 


“ How did you find us now ? ” said Irene 
breathlessly, anxious in any way to make a 
digression. 

“ By your legacy,” he answered meaningly. 
“A Dresden vase in a shop window gave me 
the long-sought clue at last. And I want to 
restore it to you, dear,” he said gently, “ only 
you will have to take me with it. All I am or 
can be was yours with my heart’s love long 
ago, Irene, only I could not tell you until 
now! ” 

There was a mist of tears before her eyes, 
and a strange contraction in her throat, as she 
whispered, “ I can never take it back. It was 
for Charlie’s sake I sold it, and for his sake I 
cannot do what you wish. No; for your 
sake ! ” she added, growing braver in her 
resolve ; “I could not shadow your life ! ” 

“ Shadow it! ” he said eagerly ; “ what do 
you mean ? Don’t you know that you are all 
my sunshine—that the hope of winning you 
has been the very light of my life ? ” 

“ But it cannot be,” she repeated again. “ I 
must cling to Charlie; he needs me now as 
much as ever, and I promised mother. And 
besides, you forget there has been disgrace 
upon our name, and I could never bring that 
upon you.” 

“ Irene,” he said, gently yet firmly possess- 
ing himself of her hands—they were far beyond 
onlookers now—“ tell me one thing—Do you 
love me the least little bit in the world ? ” 

Looking up into his face, so anxious and yet 
so resolute, some quick revulsion of feeling 
brought a glimmer of a smile to her own. 
“Not the least bit,” she whispered, “but— 
the greatest.” 

“ You have been reading Drummond’s 
booklet, I see,” he said, with an answering 
smile, at the same time drawing her hand, 
with a masterful air, under his arm. “ Oh, 
Irene, Irene, can’t you see that love has con¬ 
quered—that two can love and help Charlie 
iar better than one—that disgrace—perish the 
thought!—could never attach to you 

It was in vain that Irene’s test lingering 
scruples tried to set up the barriers again. As 
well might the limpet-covered boulders at 
their feet have tried to beat back the onrush 
of the flowing tide that was now filling and 
flooding every creek and pool with light and 
music. 

“ No, darling,” he said earnestly, in answer 
to her last objection ; “ we love each other, and 
but for Charlie we are alone in the world, and 
God means us to live a blessed life together. 

I am sure of it. Besides, you say that Charlie 
is changed now, and anxious to begin life 
afresh.” 

“ Oh, yes ; and I do believe the change will 
be lasting. Directly we return he means to 
go down to our old home, see the manager 
of the bank, and put himself in his hands. 
We do not fear prosecution—at least, they 
promised mother,” she added, the flush of 
shame mounting vividly to her brow; “ but 
Charlie thinks it is right to go, and I think so 
too. The manager was a true friend of my 
father’s, and in any case he will advise us what 
to do. Then we thought if Charlie could only 
find a situation, I might get some teaching 
engagement or give music lessons in the same 
place, and we could then make a home 
together.” 

“And what is to become of me,” queried 
Frank ruefully, “and the Dresden pair ? ” 

“How much did you pay for it?” asked 
Irene irrelevantly. “ Oh, Frank, it was hard to 
part with it, but it seemed the only way. The 
doctor insisted so on sea air for Charlie, and 
there was not enough without, and I hoped to 
be able to buy it back.” 

“You shall have it, without buying and 
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without price, my Irene. I gave the old 
fellow £ io for it, and he reckoned it cheap at 
the money.” 

“,£io! Oh, Frank, he gave me exactly 
half that! ” 

“ The old—dissembler ! Still, it 7 uas cheap, 
darling— the best investment I ever made, for 
it brought me to you.” Then for the first 
time he told her of his Aunt Lu’s enigmatical 
wish about them, and for a few minutes the 
thoughts of both were very tender as they 
looked over the sea and remembered the 
waiped and shadowed life, so much of which 
had been spent in watching for a love-ship 
that never came home. 

“ They are together now,” said Irene 
softly. 

“ Yes ; and I think she will know somehow 
of our happiness, dear, and rejoice that her 
dream for us has come true. Blessings on her 
memory and on all her part in bringing us 
together ! ” 

Charlie had time for many a little turn up 
and down the sands and still longer journeys 
through the dark forest before the truant 
couple came back. AVhen they did return 
there was such a tell-tale light on both faces 
he scarcely needed the brotherly explanations 
that were soon forthcoming. 

Irene hurried on with a vivid sense of the 
need of supplementing their frugal dinner and 
making it a feast worthy of the occasion, and 
in presence of the cutlets and dainty trifles 
from the confectioner’s Frank proved, as many 
a lover has proved before, that a happy wooing 
does not necessarily impair the appetite. 
What a merry trio they were, and how 
rapidly the golden hours went by ! 

The treasured reviews of the new book were 
slipped into Irene’s hand at parting. “ Just to 
beguile the time till Saturday evening,” he 
said saucily as he went away; and it is super¬ 
fluous to acid they were studied and delighted 
in as no scraps of print had ever been before. 
The book itself followed next day, and Irene 
lost all interest in the travels of the renowned 
Stanley thenceforth. 

One more happy meeting by the sea, and 
then came the journey back to dreary Blooms¬ 
bury ; Charlie taking new health and hope and 
tenacity of purpose, and Irene feeling as if no 


cloud of sorrow could really darken her life 
again. 

They went together to'Wharton, and though 
Charlie became very pale as they entered the 
doors of the bank, he was soon reassured by 
the kind welcome of his old friend. And after 
several interviews, he joyfully accepted the 
offer of a subordinate post in a distant branch 
of the bank, where he would have a chance of 
retrieving the past, and making his way up 
slowly and surely to something better. 

Irene’s delight when told that the open¬ 
ing was at Netherleigh may be imagined, 
and, to add to her satisfaction, the offer of her 
old post in the school, which had not been 
permanently filled, was made to her and gladly 
accepted. 

Frank grumbled, as lovers will, when he 
found that he could not shake her resolve to 
have at least one winter’s waiting. 

She did not mistrust her brother now, but 
she did know that first steps are most difficult, 
and she wanted to give a home-feeling to his 
settling down, and to care for his health, that 
was still far from robust. Besides, she longed 
for time and money with which to make at 
least a few of those preparations which are so 
dear to the heart of girls the wide world over. 
So they established themselves in her old 
lodgings, the honest landlady gladly fitting up 
her warmest room for the young gentleman, 
who looked “ as if he needed cossetting like; ” 
and here the happy winter went by. 

Charlie nobly redeemed the vows made in 
his illness, and while regaining bodily vigour 
in the pure air of the hills, his soul prospered 
and was in health too. His duties at the bank 
were faithfully and thoroughly done, .and 
before Christmas he succeeded in getting some 
evening book-keeping to do for tradesmen 
near, and these extra earnings were set aside to 
refund to his sister at least a part of what she 
had spent and lost through him. 

At first Irene stoutly refused to touch it, but 
she had to learn that Charlie’s will was now as 
strong as her own. 

And so, when Easter came, it was with 
many goodly plenishings the happy bride went 
to her new home. The school-children scarcely 
knew whether to laugh or cry, as they scattered 
their daffodils on her path, but Frank’s smile 


was so infectious, the sunshine won the day. 
A pretty villa, covered with climbers, with a 
real lawn in front and sunny garden at one 
side, had been made ready for the bride. 

It was a dozen miles from town, but Frank 
had decided that a season ticket would annihi¬ 
late that distance, and he thought his country 
flower would flourish best away from the din 
and fogs of the city. Besides, his very best 
work was to be accomplished in the cosy study 
for whose adornment Irene’s clever fingers had 
worked their hardest. 

Among their wedding-presents came a 
mysterious-looking hamper labelled, “Alive— 
with care,” and accompanied by a letter con¬ 
taining Jerusha’s duty and “best respects to 
both, thinking as how you’d like to have her 
for missus’ sake.” When the lid was raised, 
Joan issued therefrom with many a portentous 
growl and sputter, but presently resigned her¬ 
self to the inevitable, and, recognising Irene, 
stretched herself nonchalantly on the rug. 

Frank’s shout of laughter was irresistible, and 
Irene joined in, with a lively remembrance of 
her first meeting with the ancient specimen. 
“ Only think, Irene, it might have been Darby,” 
he said, “ and that screaming bird would have 
sent all my ideas to the rightabout. Poor 
old Joan ! she’ll lend a beautiful air of antiquity 
and old-establishedness to our new-made nest, 
and it will be good to have her for auntie’s 
sake.” 

And so their new life began together, and 
Irene more and more deserved her pet name of 
Sunshine as the happy years went by. 

Charlie often came to spend Sunday with 
them—a brother of whom neither had cause to 
be ashamed. Presently he too set up a home 
of his own, having long since been promoted 
to a good position in the Netherleigh Bank, 
and well fulfilled in after years the promises 
made in that crisis of his life. 

Joan, most fortunate of cats, still enjoys life 
among the Chippendale chairs and sofas, glori¬ 
fied as they are now with pretty cushions and 
art draperies of the latest. She often recalls 
the old days to her master and mistress; but 
most potent in this direction are the Dresden 
vases that, in home and heart, have place of 
honour as “ Aunt Lu’s Legacy.” 

Mary Rowles Jarvis. 


OUR FRIENDS THE SERVANTS. 

By EMMA BREWER. 


CHAPTER II. 

AMILY life is one of 
the most beautiful 
ordinances on the 
face of the earth, 
and it is, or ought 
to he, the centre of 
love, peace, and har¬ 
mony. It is made 
up, as a rule, of 
parents, children, 
and servants; and 
there is no doubt whatever that upon these 
last much of the family’s happiness and com¬ 
fort depend. 

As a matter of course, when so large a num¬ 
ber of human beings are engaged in domestic 
service, there will be gathered together the 
good, bad, and indifferent. It is so in every 
occupation which employs a large number of 
people, and why should it be otherwise in this 
particular branch ? The practical thing is to 
accept the fact of this state of things, and to 
set about trying to make the bad and indiffe¬ 
rent into good servants, to keep the good ones 
up to their high standard, and attach them all 
to us as real friends. 


We hear more about the faults and short¬ 
comings of domestic servants than of any 
other class of workers, for the reason that they 
specially interfere with our own personal ease 
and comfort. 

In a factory or work-room, if a girl is late in 
the morning, or ill-behaved, or slovenly, the 
inconvenience is hers alone ; she alone pays 
the penalty. She is at once dismissed, leaving 
no blank or discomfort behind ; for the manager 
knows there are hundreds of equally good 
workers waiting to be engaged. It is the 
same with seamstresses taking work home ; 
if they are indolent or dirty they lose their 
work, and stand face to face with starvation, 
their places being supplied without an hour’s 
delay. 

It is quite another matter in our homes. The 
faults and shortcomings of our servants act 
like yeast in a pan of flour—they go through 
the whole house and interfere with everyone’s 
comfort. 

Take the apparently trifling habit of getting 
up late in the morning. The hour so lost 
is ruin to the peace of eveiy member of 
the household, and nothing makes up for it. 
There is no time for the servants to kneel 


down and pray for help and guidance, and 
all is hustle and bustle from morning till 
night. 

The mistresses may scold and be very angry, 
but they cannot turn the maids out, and would 
not even if they could; for in many cases 
where a single servant is kept it would mean 
lighting the fires and cleaning their own sauce¬ 
pans. 

Young limbs want plenty of rest and sleep ; 
and if servants go to bed very late it is hard 
for them to wake in the morning. A good and 
considerate mistress will see to this, and will 
point out to her maids that the love of sleep is 
like the love of drink—it holds its victims with 
as firm a hold, and makes equally poor crea¬ 
tures of them. 

In large establishments early rising is com¬ 
pulsory ; but in smaller households, where 
there is more work to be done in proportion to 
the number of servants kept, early rising is of 
very great importance indeed. 

In an atmosphere of love and kindness the 
maids will learn to get up because it is right, 
and because they wish to save their mistresses 
trouble; there is nothing like ruling through 
the heart if one wants order and obedience. 
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OUR FRIENDS THE SERVANTS. 


I have often heard people say, “ Servants are 
necessary ei'ils but I am sure that in a large 
number of cases the evils might be, and are, 
often transformed into real blessings. 

The numbers of devoted self-sacrificing ser¬ 
vants among us, thank God! are very many, 
and the heroic deeds they perform in the ser¬ 
vice of those they love are not few; Miss 
Muloch must have known this when she wrote 
Mistress and Jllaid. I believe there are many 
servants working in our homes for a much 
higher motive than meets the eye : and where- 
ever these are found, the happiness and comfort 
of everyone with whom they come in contact is 
increased, from the greatest to the least of the 
household. Servants are often what they are 
according to the example of the mistresses. 
The fact is, God has cast us all much in the 
same mould, whether we be mistresses or 
maids, and we are certainly open to the same 
influences.. If we are planted in the right soil 
the best side of us comes to view, and such 
virtues as we have are nourished into strength 
and beauty; but if, on the contrary, we are 
taken from our homes and set down in an arid 
soil, amid driving winds and angry storms, with 
an utter absence of warmth and sunshine, what 
chance is there for us, mistresses or maids ? 

If we take untrained servants into our family 
life, it represents a good deal of trouble to 
ourselves before we can hope to obtain comfort 
and happiness through them; but it is by no 
means a hopeless task. There is so much good 
in many of these poor girls waiting to be drawn 
out by kindness ; indeed, there is no surer way 
of securing comfort to ourselves than caring for 
the comfort of those about us—it returns to us 
sevenfold. 

If a mistress be able only to keep one ser¬ 
vant, and that an untrained one, let her treat 
her as a child to be instructed, improved, and 
encouraged, and by all means let her be taught 
to feel herself part of the family. It leads to 
a good deal of discomfort and unhappiness 
when mistress and maid get too impatient of 
present inconvenience, and hope to find a 
remedy in change. “ Here to-day and gone 
to-morrow,” is not a good state of things for 
either one or the other, and the results are 
very unsatisfactory. It is a bad feeling, and 
one most hurtful to a girl, if, the moment she 
is corrected or found fault with, she says, “ It 
seems I don’t give satisfaction, and I wish to 
leave this day month.” It is like saying, “ I 
would rather give up the situation in which 
God has placed me than try to please you.” 
Here again is work for the mistress, whose 
example of patience and forbearance is the best 
of all teachers to the maid whose education 
and bringing up have been faulty and deficient. 
One thing is certain—that whether we be 
mistresses or maids, “ our circumstances may 
be greatly improved by taking hold of the tool 
at the right end .” 

We have heard a good deal at various times 
about the superiority of domestic servants in 
the last century over* those of the present, and 
we maintain that we have more good servants 
now than formerly—servants equally faithful, 
competent, and loving with those of earlier 
days. We get a wrong notion of them be¬ 
cause we will persist in holding up to view 
the inferior and unworthy ones as though they 
alone existed, whereas the truth is that the 
good outnumber them. As if to confirm us 
in our idea, we have just come upon two or 
three letters, written nearly 200 years .ago, 
of which we will give fragments. The first 
contains the following : *—•“ I have resided in 
and near London for seven years, and have 
made many acquaintances among the better 
class of people, and have hardly found one 
of them happy in their servants : and yet,” 
goes on the letter, “ all great travellers ad¬ 
mit that in no part of the world have servants 


such privileges and advantages as in Eng¬ 
land. They have nowhere else such plentiful 
diet, large wages, or indulgent liberty. There 
is no place wherein they labour less, or are so 
little respectful, or where they are more waste¬ 
ful, more negligent, or where they so often 
change masters and mistresses.” 

In the second letter the following passage 
occurs. It is from a servant finding fault 
with the employer :—“ Being used worse than 
I deserve, I care less to deserve well than I 
formerly did.” 

The third letter is from a second lady’s- 
maid. She writes :—“ My lady is one who 
never knows what to do with herself. She 
puts on and off everything she wears twenty 
times before she resolves upon it for the day;” 
and after stating her grievances very much at 
length, winds up by saying “ that she wishes 
all mistresses to understand that nothing can 
be done without allowing time for it; and 
that one cannot be back again with what one 
is sent for, if one is called back before one can 
go a step for that they want.” 

Such are fragments of letters written nearly 
a couple of centuries ago, and confirm us in 
our opinion that neither servants nor mistresses 
were in any way superior to those of to-day ; 
indeed, those of to-day strike us ns by far the 
best. At all events, our servants are better 
educated than those of former times, and as a 
body they are hardworking and honest. Con¬ 
sidering that the majority of domestic servants 
come into our homes without preparation or 
knowledge of our ways, it speaks highly for 
them that they turn out as well as they do. 

Some time ago I heard a conversation be¬ 
tween a lady and her housekeeper, which 
seems to me to fit in here. The mistress, 
after making her arrangements for the day’ 
said, “ By-the-by, Browning, how is the little 
maid getting on who came in last week ? ” 

“I think, ma’am, she will do in time; though 
just now it’s all my work to look after her.” 

“ Why, then, do you think she will turn out 
satisfactorily ? ” 

“ Because, ma’am, she does well the one 
thing her mother was able to teach her in their 
little home. Why, there isn’t one of our 
servants can wash the china and glass as well 
as she does; it’s quite a picture to take up a 
cup or a glass after her. And so, you see, 
ma’am, I feel that if we take pains to teach 
her, she will, in time, do everything as well.” 

“Yes,” said the lady; “I think you are 
right, Browning.” 

I was also present years ago when a friend 
of mine was engaging a nursemaid. The girl 
was well recommended, but that which de¬ 
cided in her favour was the fact of her being 
very particular in requiring permission to at¬ 
tend church at least once on every Sunday, 
except in case of sickness. I can say, from 
knowledge, that her example in the house 
was most beneficial. She identified herself 
thoroughly with the interests of the family, 
and the mistress always speaks of her as “ mv 
friend Mary.” * 

It would be interesting if we could gather 
up the early histories of some of our best and 
most faithful servants from the time they en¬ 
tered their first situations. Very grotesque 
and clumsy would be the sayings and doings 
which marked the early days of their new 
duties, the result evidently of pure shyness and 
absolute want of the special knowledge re¬ 
quired. If they had been abused and laughed 
at, instead of being treated with great con¬ 
sideration, they would in all probability have 
turned out failures, instead of the blessings 
they have been. 

The following came to my knowledge 
through the relation of the old servant her¬ 
self. When she was a girl of sixteen, the 
parlour-maid at the rectory of the village in 
which she lived was tajeen ill, and she was 
sent for to give what help she could. Being 


neat and tidy in her habits and appearance 
she was first taught to lay the table for 
luncheon, and after a time permitted to wait 
upon the family at that meal. She felt dread¬ 
fully shy, and thought it very rude to stand 
and stare at the gentry while they were eatiim • 
so she turned her back upon them and looked 
out of the window. Presently she heard the 
lady say, “ Phoebe, turn and look this way; 
hand the bread to your master.” Whereupon 
she took the bread, and dropped a low curtsey, 
and said, “ Please, sir, missis says you’ve got 
to take some bread.” Instead of laughing, 
he said politely, “Thank you, PhVbc.” 
Again she turned her back, and again heard 
hei name called; and thinking her lady had 
some secret to tell her, she flopped on her 
knees so as to get quite close to her, and find¬ 
ing that nothing was being whispered in her 
ear, she looked up, and saw that all had 
smiles on their faces. Then the lady said 
“ Never mind, Phoebe.” Before she had time 
to think, one of the young ladies rose from 
the table and went to the sideboard, taking 
from it a small basin, which she put into the 
maid s hands, saying, “ Take it to mamma, 
and she will put some food in it for the poor 
woman.” “ Will you believe it, ma’am, 
they put me right so easy like that I never 
knew what stupid things I had been doing ? 
They must have wanted to laugh ever Vo 
much, but they didn't,” said the old woman; 

“ and I have always remembered it when 
dealing with young servants put under my 
charge,” were her concluding remarks to me. 

From my own observation, and from what 
I have heard from servants themselves, I 
should say that those are the happiest who 
begin life as general servants to people with 
whom they can take their meals, and by 
whom they are really treated as one of the 
family; and those the most miserable who 
begin as the only maid in a house where the 
lady keeps her at a sharp distance. Poor 
girl! she has no one to speak to, no one to 
wish her a loving good-night, no one to speak 
a word of encouragement. The utter loneli¬ 
ness and monotony of her life, added to the 
incessant work, must prove almost unbearable. 

A girl very respectably brought up, whom I 
knew very well, went to her first place full 
of good resolves. She was told that at ten 
o’clock she was to lock up and go to bed. 
She was but seventeen, and felt very lonely 
on this the first night; and longing for a word 
of human sympathy, looked into the room 
where the mistress and her daughter were 
sitting, and said, “ If you please, I’ve locked 
up all right. Good-night, ma’am. Good¬ 
night, miss.” The lady, though surprised, 
nodded, but the daughter got up and made 
a very low and sweeping curtsey, and said, 
“Oh, ^^7-night, Mary Jane ! ” 

The girl could not tell what she had done 
wrong, but she hurried from the room and 
sobbed herself to sleep. As she related this 
to me, she said, “ I have never been happy 
since that night; but I have stayed twelve 
months, and now I am going as useful maid 
to a lady just married.” I may say this 
change was made thirty years ago, and still 
the useful maid is in the same situation, and 
the very thought of her leaving would cause 
anxiety and grief to every member of the 
household. It is beautiful to see mistress and 
maid grow old together as in this case, and it 
is in such homes that every kind of service is 
best performed. 

Mr. Ruskin says a nation is in a bad state 
when its girls and young women are sad ; and 
this is certainly true, and will serve for the 
following remarks. 

I believe that domestic servants are the 
only class of toilers for whom no organised 
recreation has been started. I am thoroughly 
glad of this, as the taking up of this question 
by outside philanthropists would reflect great 
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discredit upon mistresses ; for, being members 
of our families, they ought to find their re¬ 
creation with us just as our children do. Out¬ 
side influences avail very little, if within the 
home content and happiness have no existence. 
We should be ashamed to keep our servants 
without a proper supply of food, yet it is 
equally reprehensible to keep them from early 
morning till late at night, and that day after 
day, week after week, without any hope of 
happiness outside the work. Block up the 
highways of moderate recreation, and the 
by-ways will be filled to overflowing. 

It may be asked what more can be required 
of mistresses than to give good wages, board, 
and lodging to those members of the family 
whom we designate as our friends the servants. 
Certainly, these items of wage, board, and 
lodging are a necessary exchange for good and 
honest service; but there is a large margin 
outside these for both mistresses and maids to 
shine in if they want the full amount of hap¬ 
piness each can afford the other, and one does 
not know how much that is till one tries. 

It is the fashion, I know, to let servants 


have a Sunday out, and an evening in the week 
besides, without enquiry as to how or with 
whom these hours are to be spent; and thus 
the amount of sin and sorrow strewn broad¬ 
cast over the lives of these members of our 
families would terrify mistresses if they could 
see into the future. Indeed, I had no idea 
until a year or two ago, when I was looking 
into the causes which sent so many domestic 
servants into a special part of the various 
workhouses of the country, that the pernicious 
rule was so prevalent of mistresses sending 
out their maidservants on certain evenings, 
called their evenings out , from two o’clock till 
ten, often without a choice permitted them of 
remaining in the house. In many cases out 
they must go by the law of the house, and not 
return until the specified time. Imagine a 
young girl fresh from the country, without 
friends or experience, not even knowing a 
street or a square beyond that in which she 
lives, being turned out to amuse herself for 
eight hours, more or less, no question asked 
as to where she is going or with whom, or if 
she has money to get a cup of tea or pay for 


an omnibus! While she stands considering 
what she is to do with this liberty, some smooth¬ 
tongued person comes to her assistance and 
solves for her the difficulty. She thinks the 
stranger kind, and fills into the trap of making 
undesirable acquaintances, if nothing worse. 
This evil is more the fashion in small house¬ 
holds, where one, two, or three servants only 
are kept; but that which obtains in houses of 
greater pretensions is equally objectionable, 
and even more disastrous in results—I refer 
to the late hours ladies’-maids have to keep 
during the season, while the mistresses are at 
balls and receptions, even till three or four 
o’clock in the morning several times in the 
week. These are disastrous to the poor girls 
in every way. They are too tired for work, 
and they dare not sleep, lest they fail to hear 
the mistress’s return ; and it is no wonder if 
they choose to spend the weary hours in the 
company of those wdio are sitting up for the 
masters of the establishments. Much of the 
mischief is wTouglit unconsciously, and only 
wants thinking over to be mitigated. 

(To be continued .) 
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* HIS month most of the 
large growers post 
their spring cata¬ 
logues to customers; 
and although few seeds 
need to be sown before 
March, it is well to make 
out and despatch our 
orders betimes, so as to 
ensure getting exactly what 
w 7 e want; for although old- 
established firms will only 
supply uniformly good new 
seed, they may of course 
later on have run out of some 
kinds; while with nurserymen in a small way 
of business I fancy the first comers will always 
be best served. 

Seed catalogues are such enticing literature 
that I always strengthen my economical 
principles beforehand by firmly deciding the 
exact sum I can spend on annuals, generally 
dividing it also into five parts—two to be 
devoted to cheap seeds, which have thriven 
in former years, two to other old friends of a 
more costly description, and the fifth to 
experimental novelties ; and this is, I think, 
as good a financial system as any. 

To many people it saves trouble, and pos¬ 
sibly money, to simply send for one of those 
“collections,” varying in price from is. to 
^5, which are made up by seedsmen for 
the special benefit of amateurs. There are, 
however, two objections to this course: 
first, that the list is sure to include the names 
of some seeds we do not care for, or already 
possess ; secondly, that only certain annuals 
will flourish in a London garden ; and the col¬ 
lection will not be confined to these. Indi¬ 
vidual taste must largely determine our choice, 
but possibilities of culture even more so, 
especially whether one has or has not a green¬ 
house, hot-bed, or frame. In my own ex¬ 
perience very satisfactory results have ensued 
from growing sweet peas, nasturtiums, Vir¬ 
ginian stock, nicotiana affinis, convolvulus, 
lupins, poppies, malope, coreopsis, and 
sunflowers, all of which can be sown in the 
open ground. Less hardy kinds, which have 
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also done well, are stocks, cannas, zinnias, 
lobelia, pyrethrum (golden feather), phlox 
Drummondi, and French marigolds. 

I have never been successful in growing 
good asters ; but as they are not favourites of 
mine, I have only tried once or twice, and it is 
possible that damp summers had something 
to do with their failure. Mignonette is fickle ; 
some seasons it never comes up at all ; at 
others it appears everywhere, especially when 
a few plants of the previous year have sown 
their seeds without assistance. 

I have grown single dahlias from seed, but 
as the colours seldom come true, and the 
unpleasant puce shades seem the most fre¬ 
quent, it is on the whole better to buy tubers 
later on, or to take cuttings from old plants. 

Lobelia and golden feather are best sown 
in the early autumn, if grown from seed at all. 

Salvias and celosias (cockscombs) have been 
fashionable for pots and borders for the last 
few seasons, and should he sown early; but it 
is useless to attempt growing them from seed 
unless stove or bottom heat is available. 

In making out a list, a good deal of 
thought should be given to the permanent 
inhabitants of the garden, and those annuals 
selected which will be in full bloom when the 
other plants are over or only in bud, as in a 
small garden a succession of flowers through¬ 
out the year is required rather than large 
masses of one kind which will only make a 
show during a few weeks. In this calculation, 
however, due allowance must be made for the 
fact that all flowers bloom a week or so later 
in London than in the country, owing, prob¬ 
ably, to the smaller supply of sunshine— 
certainly not to a lower temperature, or to 
more exposed positions. 

Differences of soil must also influence our 
choice. Some things, like sweet peas, demand 
a good rich earth, with plenty of moisture at 
the roots; others, as nasturtiums, a dry, much 
poorer mixture, and for this reason they are 
useful on banks, and in places where the roots 
of large trees draw much of the nutriment 
from the ground. 

It is undoubtedly safest to buy seeds from 
first-class firms; on the other hand, they 
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often only supply larger, more expensive 
packets than are required; when, unless one 
can induce a friend to go shares, it is cheaper 
to obtain them from a grower who will put up 
small quantities of good seeds for id. or 2d. 
each. 

Of actual garden work there is little to be 
done this month except in sweeping up the 
dead leaves and twigs which are sure to litter 
the lawns and beds. The rubbish should be 
put on to a heap to wait until the last spring 
tidying up, when it may all be burnt together 
and the ashes dug into the ground, or saved 
for future potting purposes. Leaf mould 
ought always to be manufactured on the 
premises. It only means collecting all the 
dead leaves of the garden into a heap, covering 
them with a little earth to prevent blowing 
away, adding all other dead vegetation during 
the winter, turning the heap over occasionally, 
and using when the forms of the leaves have dis¬ 
appeared—generally in about eighteen months’ 
time. If two heaps are made side by side 
they can be built up and used in turn. At 
any rate, no leaves ought to be wasted, as, 
mixed with spent manure from hot-beds, they 
form the most valuable of plant foods. 

Hot-beds ought to be made up now, in 
readiness for the seeds which will want their 
assistance next month ; but I must allow that 
this is hardly girls’ work, although I have in 
an emergency done it myself. The beds 
being emptied out, the old manure should 
either be spread round the roots of outdoor 
roses, trees, or other plants which will at this 
season appreciate the extra protection and 
nourishment, or spread over the store of rotting 
leaves dating from over a year before. Then 
the empty pit must be filled with fresh horse 
or cow manure, and an equal quantity of the 
leaves collected since early autumn. These 
must be well shaken together, left until fer¬ 
mentation commences, then shaken again, 
and the lights kept closely shut until the bed 
has sunk some five or six inches, and the 
drops of moisture on the glass are clear, not 
dirty. Then, a thin layer of fine leaf mould 
being spread over the surface, the hot-bed is 
ready. 
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Manure is rather an expensive item in 
garden expenditure if one has to buy it of a 
nurseryman ; but of course where there is a 
stable this has not to be considered, while, 
as coachmen have now often to pay for its 
speedy removal, and can seldom get anything 
for it, one ought to have no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining enough from a neighbouring mews for 
the small expense of delivery. Used in its 
fresh state in a hot-bed, it will rot sufficiently 
for garden use afterwards, when the heat is 
exhausted. In such a bed should be struck, at 
the end of the month, cuttings of heliotropes, 
geraniums (supposing much of the autumn- 
struck stock to have failed), and those double 
nasturtiums which have been so attractive in 
window-boxes for the last two or three seasons. 
The slips should be cut across just below an 
eye—that is, the junction of leaves with the 
stem, all leaves removed for about two inches 
up the stalk, and the cuttings inserted for 
nearly that length round the edges of small 
pots of light soil plunged in the hot-bed or a 
propagator. Well soaked to start with, they 
need _ very little water afterwards—only just 
sufficient to prevent the earth from becoming 
dusty. 

A propagator is a very useful apparatus for 
those who have only an ordinary greenhouse 
in which to rear delicate seeds or strike cut¬ 
tings ; but as a good one will cost at least £i, 
and our aim is economy, I may as well describe 
a substitute which I have used with some suc¬ 
cess—that is, a deep box filled with cocoanut- 
fibre, and supported on the top of the oil-stove 
with which my greenhouse is heated. Pots 
containing the seeds or cuttings are plunged 
in the fibre, and must by no means reach the 
top of the box-sides; a sheet of glass is laid 
as a cover to the whole to prevent evapora¬ 
tion, and both the fibre and the earth in the 
pots must be kept constantly damp. In this 
contrivance I have raised celosias, primulas, 
and cannas ; and although a hot-bed answers 
the same purpose, the propagator is easier 
for a girl to manage, and prevents all risk of 
frost. 

When it thaws it is necessary to take advan¬ 
tage of every line morning to go carefully over 
the beds, loosening the soil a little between 
plants, and replunging anything that has its 
roots heaved up by the frost. Carnations, 
primroses, and many bulbs are particularly 
liable to this accident, which is technically 
known as “ kicking ” ; and if not attended to 
quickly, are sure to perish later on. 

Outdoor roses only flourish in the more dis¬ 
tant suburbs, such as Putney, Brixton, Willes- 
den, and Highgate; nearer town they are, I 
believe, poisoned by the fogs. Still, they can 
be grown with success even near Regent’s 
Park, in a cold house specially kept for them, 
from which the air in smoky weather is rigidly 
excluded, and only sparingly admitted during 
an east wind. The aspect should be south, 
with sashes opening singly at either end, ac¬ 
cording to the wind, as the least draught will 
cause mildew. Water must be given very 
carefully, and no other vegetation admitted 
which requires, or is likely to create, a damp 
atmosphere. On the other hand, this is a safe 
home for such things as auriculas, hardy 
primulas, polyanthuses, lilies-of-the-valley, and 
tree peonies, which do not require heat. 
Strong climbing roses like the Marechal Niel 
should be planted in a border in the house, but 
other sorts do very well in pots, and can thus 
be brought into a room when in full bloom. 

I, having no proper rose-house, winter two or 
thiee bushes in the same cold frame in which 
1 keep wallflowers and pansies, as all can stand 
about the same amount of exposure, plunffiim 
the pots into the earth so that the top shoots 
do not get damped off by touching the glass. 

I f the pots are well covered with a thick bed 
of leaves or cocoanut-fibre, they will need no 
watering during frosty weather. If wintered 
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m the warm greenhouse, they would have 
formed long shoots much too weakly to bear 
bloom ; but towards the end of this month 
the wood, thus hardened in the frame, should 
be sufficiently mature to allow of their removal 
tlnther to force on the blossoms. They should 
ha"\e been potted in August and pruned in 
November; but if the latter operation was 
missed, it must be done at once, cutting back 
the weakly shoots to one eye, leaving the 
stronger ones to nearly their full length. 
When the buds appear, they must be nourished 
occasionally with weak liquid manure, or 
better still, Clay’s Fertiliser, and the first sign 
of green-fly should be washed away with soapy 
water. On warm mornings they may be 
syringed a little, but air must be freely ad¬ 
mitted afterwards to dry off all moisture before 
night. The roses which are considered most 
suitable for greenhouse culture are: Climbiim 
Niphetos, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Solfatem? 
Lamarque, Reve d’Or, Marechal Niel, and 
pink Gloire de Dijon. 

In the greenhouse the chief considerations 
are the necessary watering, and keeping down 
blight. Plants on upper shelves should be 
gone over once a week, given a little water 
when necessary, and relieved of all dead foliage. 
Although geraniums want little moisture, and 
cacti next to none, it is quite possible to starve 
them to death; and provided that the tem¬ 
perature is regularly high enough to prevent 
mildew, the flowering season of both may be 
hastened by careful watering. Fuchsias ought 
now to be brought forward into a warmer part 
of the house, given more water, and well 
piuned back, preparatory to taking cuttings 
and repotting next month. 

The cocoanut-fibre or other earth in which 
the dahlia, begonia, and canna tubers are at 
rest, must not get dust-dry, nor, on the other 
hand, become damp enough to start them into 
growth just yet. 

Lobelias which were sown in the autumn 
should now be pricked off into boxes of good 
light soil, the seedlings being set about two 
inches apart. As they grow, the tops should 
be pinched off to make them bushy, like little 
cushions, and they should never be allowed to 
reach more than three inches high. 

Golden feather well repays the same treat¬ 
ment, and both are best kept in a cool frame 
where the frost does not penetrate. 

Repotting bedding geraniums belongs pro¬ 
perly to next month’s work, but it must be 
done now if any of the plants are pot-bound, 
or they will be starting into bloom before they 
are wanted. 

Old plants, however, may be encouraged in 
this desire by keeping them in small pots and 
nourishing them with occasional doses of soot- 
water, and they will then make useful ad¬ 
ditions to our drawing-room plants. 

If a good stock of Roman hyacinths, narcissi 
and freesias were bought and plunged early 
enough last year, we ought now to keep our 
drawing-rooms well supplied with flowers by 
wringing a few bulbs in at a time, and giving 
them plenty of moisture, not stagnant water. 
Where much gas is burnt, an occasional 
syringe with lukewarm water will help to 
preserve them ; and in rooms where the frost 
is likely to penetrate at night, sheets of news¬ 
paper should be spread over and round the 
plants, supported in such a way that it cannot 
break the brittle stalks. Paper, by-the-by, 
is a great protection in frames and green¬ 
houses where there is no heat. 

Foliage plants, such as dracaenas, aspi¬ 
distras, palms, and aralias are deservedly 
popular m nearly every London house, and 
during the winter months they almost take 
the place of flowers. They are really very 
easy to manage, but in nine cases of failure 
out of ten they are ruined by injudicious 
watering. It is a safe rule never to give water 
while the earth in the pots is damp enough to 


stick to the hand; and a still better is 
neyer to water them in the ordinary way at 
all, but about once a week to take them out 
ot then saucers or outside coverings, stand 
them m a tub or bath for an hour, and there 
give them a thorough soaking, at the same 
time sponging both surfaces of every leaf, 
unless the temperature of the room be very 
lot and dry, they will wan t no more moisture 
till the next week. 

Quite cold water always gives them a 
dangerous check, and even in the summer 
it should stand some time in the air before 
being applied to any vegetable life: if 
possible, soft water should be saved for this 
purpose. 

In even the sharpest winter there will come 
a warm soft day with gentle rain, when it 
benefits nearly all house-plants to be stood 
outside on a window-ledge or balcony for an 
hour m the middle of the day; but this should 
nevei be done if the wind be ever so little in 
the north or east, or the change of temperature 
is likely to have fatal results. 

Palms and aspidistras are always graceful 
whatever their size; but the dracama has a 
habit of shooting up to a height of several 
teet, when its long bare stalk and bunch of 
leaves at the top are distinctly ugly. When 
this happens, a little bundle of moss may be 
tied round the stem, about six inches below 
the lowest leaves, and thoroughly damped 
every day—in fact, never allowed to get quite 
clry. If this be done for some weeks it will 
be seen on removing the moss that a few 
small white wots mil have sprouted, and the 
stalk may then be cut through immediately 
beneath, and the top replanted in a five-inch 
pot. The best sort of earth for them is one- 
hltli part each of leaf mould, peat, and silver- 
sand, with two-fifths loam, the whole mixed 
with a little soot. The crocks having been 
placed archwise at the bottom of the pot 
should be covered with a little moss, then the 
compost pressed firmly down over the drain¬ 
age, and when it is within two and a half 
inches of the rim the plant put in, great care 
being taken not to damage the tender rootlets. 
YVhen finished, the earth should reach to 
within an inch of the rim. It should then 
have a good soaking, and be placed in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse or room. 
Ihe old root may be taken out of the pot, 
and all the earth shaken off, when there will 
generally be found a number of little bulbs 
adhering to the main root. And if these are 
planted 111 small pots of the same compost, 
kept m a warm place, they will sprout, and 
make pretty little plants in the course of some 
months, and when about a year old, look very 
well planted in bowls instead of ferns, with 
scillas and Roman hyacinths. The old plant 
can be repotted, and if the stalk be cut into 
pieces of about four inches long, most of these 
will strike freely in cocoanut-fibre. 

Aftei a snowstorm, the careful gardener 
will go round and shake the snow off the 
shrubs, or its weight is certain to break some 
of then blanches ; and I have known many old 
lilacs broken short off at the root in this way. 
Besides, the melting snow rots the leaves of 
evergreens, and makes them unsightly before 
the young growth is ready to take their place. 

On the other hand, snow on the ground is a 
Protection to roots which are planted 
sufficiently deep, and saves a great deal of 
vegetation which would be killed by a loner 
black frost. 

A very mild January is the most to he 
reared, as it encourages many things to break 
lorth prematurely, only to be nipped back by 
latei frosts and east winds. Sometimes a few 
crocuses, snowdrops, and aconites peep up 
before the month is out, otherwise the Christ¬ 
mas-rose and yellow jasmine are the only 
flowers now to be looked for in a London 
garden. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Damaris.—T he limit prescribed in reference to post 
office clerks is such as should prove completely 
deterrent to any girl who proposed to enter into 
the competition classes for situations. Hundreds, 
however, who do enter into these competitions in 
September, must necessarily be greatly disappointed 
when they discover that only seventy appointments 
are to be offered. Very possibly places may be 
found for a few more who may be exceptionally well 
prepared and eligible, but no one could reckon on 
being amongst the specially-favoured few. We think 
that it is only kind to recommend “ our girls to 
look for some other way of making a living. Already 
(according to the Postmaster-General s Report) 
9,660 women are on the permanent establishment of 
the Post Department; 1,115 are in the chief offices 
in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; and 4,119 arc 
employed throughout the kingdom as telegraphists 
and counter-women, besides others employed as 
sub-postmistresses. . 

Honour.— We recommend you to write to Miss 
Calder, 49, Canning Street, Liverpool (Training 
School of Cookery), for information which she may 
be able to give you as to branches in connection 
with her own or independent schools all over the 
country. The London National Training School 
of Cookery is in Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 

Margery. —There is a training college at Saffron 
Walden for infant-schoolmistresses ; apply to A. 
Bourne, Esq., British and Foreign School Society, 
Borough Road, SAY. There are colleges in which 
the terms of admission vary from a free one to a 
fee of ten guineas for a residence of two years for 
elementary schoolmistresses. Mr. Bourne (above- 
named) would give further information about these 
schools. 


ART. 

X. Y. Z. (Hungary).—There is an American studio in 
Paris, and an English one is just about to be opened. 
We advise you to write for information respecting 
the “ Colarossi ” to the Principal (or Secretary) of 
the Artists’ Institute, 153, Faubourg St. Honore, 
Paris. The Avenue Victor Hugo is near, or rather 
runs towards, the Porte dc la Muctte, one of the 
twelve avenues that branch out from the Arc de 
Triomphc, and which for the most part were opened 
since 1854. The Avenue Victor Hugo is crossed by 
the Avenue Malakoff, and runs to the left, diagon¬ 
ally, behind the Arc de Triomplie, which, as you 
probably know, surmounts the top of the Champs 
Elysees. 

Sweet Briar.— Perhaps you could improve the 
shabby old gilt frames by washing them over with a 
liquid gold preparation, sold at all artists’ colour- 
men’s, using both a flat and a finely-pointed 
camels’-hair brush. 

E. F. B. had better go to an artists’ colourman—all 
her questions can be answered there; but we think 
she had better work hard at her drawing lessons 
before she tries her hand at anything else. 

p. W.—1. Certainly you can paint in oils on glass, but 
you cannot fire them in. To do this your painting 
must be executed in the specially-prepared colours. 
—2. Painting on china which is to go through the 
process of firing must also be done with china¬ 
painting colours, for which the medium used is oil 
of lavender. 

E. A. G.—1. You have only to stretch ordinary tissue- 
paper and brush it over with a thin wash of white 
of egg, and it will become quite transparent—2. 
The window decoration may be painted in any 
colours, but the brilliant shades are the best for the 
purpose. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Lady Gardener.— We hear that this College is 
now making a feature of its dairy-work, under the 
direction of a “ travelling dairy ” from the West of 
England. Every morning a demonstration-lesson 
is given by two certificated ladies, who go through 
the entire process of butter-making, etc. The 
students meanwhile stand by in small batches, 
watching, asking questions, and making notes. In 
the afternoon each student (provided with the latest 
improvement in churns, and other necessary im¬ 
plements and ingredients), works on her own ac¬ 
count under the superintendence of the dairymaid. 
Last year a house was opened near the College to 
give every facility to ladies wishing to be trained 
in all or any of the departments — gardening, 
poultry, dairy-farming, etc.—all of which are taught 
at Swanley, by lectures, demonstrations, and prac¬ 
tical work. Intending students of the special dairy 
course should apply for further particulars to Mrs. 
Watson, Lady Superintendent, The Horticultural 
College, Swanley, Kent. 

Pater. —Best thanks, but we are overstocked. 

Stella. —You should get our illustrated book, The 
Midnight Sky (by Dunkin), and see page 178. The 
supposed nearest fixed star, Alpha Centaun , a 
fine double one, is so distant from our world that 
were you able to travel to it at the rate of an 
express train—60 miles an hour—it would take 
35,000,000 years to reach it. For light to reach us 
from thence a period of about three years and a half 
would be required. When you pray let this slight 
insight into the power of the Divine Being who 
could make so vast a universe, and His goodness and 
wisdom in keeping all in order for the safety and 
benefit of His creatures, encourage and strengthen 
your faith. Our utter unprofitableness to Him, in 
view of His infinite greatness, must be strikingly 
apparent, and tend to keep us humble. 

Erica. —1. Lord Cantelupe’s title is pronounced 
“ Can-te-loop ” ; and the Welsh name, “ Llan¬ 
dudno,” as if written “ Landidno.”—2. The term 
“ snap-dragon ” was applied to the figure of a 
dragon in which a man was concealed so a.s to carry 
it, and cause the mouth to open to receive money, 
which fell into a bag. A procession, in which this 
monster figured with others, and bands of music, 
etc., used to entertain the citizens of Norwich on 
Guild Day, but was stopped in 1824, and “Snap,” 
the dragon, was laid by in St. Andrew’s Hall. A 
similar procession used to take place at Metz on 
St. Mark’s Day, the dragon being called by the 
French St. Clement’s dragon. Why the dragon 
of the last-named saint should be commemorated 
on another saint’s day we do not know; and at our 
Christmas merry-makings it is we who. perhaps 
eat the dragon instead of his opening his jaws to 
eat us, or to swallow our contributions. 
Cleopatra.— You ask fully a dozen questions, and 
each answer would occupy a considerable space. 
We therefore think it best to refer you to the 
Christian Evidence Society, in Buckingham Street, 
Strand. Address the Secretary, and lie will send 
you one or perhaps more books that will fully meet 
your difficulties. 

Lettie Crudge.— Write to the Steward of the Beth¬ 
lehem Royal Hospital, Lambeth Road, S.E., as 
there is a convalescent branch at Whitley—Mr. 
G. IT. I-Iaydon, Steward ; or else to the After-Care 
Association, which assists poor and friendless 
female convalescents on leaving asylums for the 
insane ; Hon. Secretary, H. Thornhill Roxby,Esq., 
Arden Lee, The Drive, Walthamstow, Essex. 

Lily H—Ambulance classes, where women are re¬ 
ceived as students, are held at the Polytechnic 
Institute, Regent Street, W., as well as at many 
other places in town. 

C ay-Hay-Tay.—1 . The term “ post mortem consists 
of two! Latin words, “post” meaning “after,” and 
“mortem,” “death.” That language (at least, a 
corruption of it), is employed in medicine because it 
can be understood all over the world.—2. Unless 
ill we know of no other medical examination for 
pupil teachers but that respecting vaccination. 
Perhaps you refer to some recent regulation not 
yet very generally known. 

Emily. —For the reception of imbeciles into any 
asylum free of cost the greatest number of votes ot 
subscribers must be obtained. _ So, under the cir¬ 
cumstances you name, your minister is quite right 
in saying that the child in question should be placed 
in the workhouse infirmary, where it will be pro¬ 
perly cared for. „ , 

Priory. —A man should follow, he should nc\cr 
precede, any lady in going upstairs or entering a 
room, not even were she his daughter. \\ c wonder 
that you should ask such a question. .... 
Stanley Cameron.— Yes; put up your back hair. 
At sixteen your wearing it down your back answers 
no good purpose, and is only a dirty practice, soil¬ 
ing the back of your dress or jacket, as it usually 
does. Of course there is some natural reason tor 
deformed people to let their hair hang down their 
backs, as it helps to conceal the spinal distortion. 
But if you have not this misfortune, turn it up. 
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GRACE’S PROBATION.” 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


By J. A. OWEN, Author of “Candelaria,” “West Dene Manor,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

RENUNCIATION. 

“You must scliool your heart, dear Grace; school it 
until it learns that hardest of all lessons—voluntarily to 
renounce what one has most longed for, just when it would 
seem the easiest possible task to pluck the coveted fruit 
from the tree.” 

“ Oh, mother, you cannot understand ! ” cried the girl 
to whom these words were addressed. “Y r ou do not 
know.” 

“ Not understand, my child ? ” rejoined the mother. 
“ Ah, how little you know of the difficulties your father 
and I had to contend with in our youth ! ” And Mrs. 
Hammond, whose face was still youthful in expression, 
but whose hair was quite white yet plentiful, sighed softly 
as her eyes wandered to a portrait that had the place of 
honour over the old-fashioned mantel in the one large 
sitting-room, of their cottage. This was situated in a 
small town close on to the borders of the New Forest. 
The portrait was that of a young man, on whose refined, 
sensitive face suffering had set its mark. It was physical 
suffering, though, not mental conflict, that had left its 
traces there; and the face gave one the impression of a 
steadfast soul within that had been strong to overcome. 

The girl’s eyes, that were looking pleadingly up into 
those of her mother, followed these, and rested also on the 
picture. 

“ He would never have given up the one he loved, 
mother,” she said decisively. 

“Indeed he would, my dearest, if duty and honour 
had demanded it.” 

“Where is the duty and honour in our case ? ” asked 
Grace impatiently. 

“ It is clearly enough there, child. You and Harry are 
both under age, and his uncle and guardian has forbidden 
his engagement to you.” Mrs. Hammond was only 
human, and there was a tone of wounded pride in her 
voice as she said this, which Grace quickly detected, and 
hastened to avail herself of. 

“ What right has he to forbid it ? I-Ie is an unreason¬ 
able tyrant, mother, and I cannot believe that Hany will 
ever think it his duty to give me up.” 

“But I forbid it too, darling. Colonel Grainger is in 
the place of father to Harry, and I could not bear my 
daughter to enter a family where no welcome awaited 
her. Dear little Grace,” she added, fondly pressing her 
child’s head to her breast, “be brave. I have sad news 
for you. Harry sailed yesterday from Southampton for 
Nelson, New Zealand, where Major Grainger, his other 
uncle, has a large sheep-run.” 

All rights reserved .] 



“THE GRIEVING GIRL SPENT HOURS THERE.' 
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Grace looked up with a stricken gaze that 
wrung her mother’s heart; she shed no more 
tears, but her face took a drawn, set ex¬ 
pression which seemed unnatural in one so 
young. 

“ Without one word to me ?” 

“ He came to see me, darling, whilst you 
were sketching down in the meadows, and I 
persuaded him not to see you again.” 

“ Mother, you were cruel! ” 

“ It was for the best, Grace. You do not know 
all, darling. There are reasons—I cannot 
explain these to you now—why Harry Grainger 
and your father’s daughter should never be 
man and wife.” 

Grace hardly heard the last words, and she 
certainly did not heed them. The one idea of 
Harry’s having gone without a word of fare¬ 
well filled her whole mind. Suddenly she 
sprang to her feet and ran from the room, and 
out at the door leading into the long, shady 
garden behind the house. From the garden 
a gate led into a little spinney, which was a 
favourite retreat with mother and daughter. 
Lately Mrs. Hammond had been suffering too 
much from a chronic ailment to get out so far, 
and Grace was sure of being alone there. As 
for her mother, she prayed alone. 

Day after day, for a whole week, the 
grieving girl spent hours there, until Mrs. 
Hammond grew thoroughly unnerved with 
anxiety on her account. Then good old Dr. 
Samson, who had been their best friend since 
her father difid, took Grace’s case in hand. 
He wrought on her love for her mother, 
and on her better nature generally, to such 
purpose, that she began to brace herself to the 
everyday duties of life, though she set about 
them with a pinched white face that pained 
Mrs. Hammond sorely. 

“ Grace,” said Dr. Samson, one morning, 
as lie came in with his usual brisk, cheerful air 
and hope-inspiring face—some of his poor 
patients used to say he darted in on them like 
a ray of sunshine—“ Grace, Sir John Foster 
is over at Meadowlands, and he wants a 
picture of our old church to take back to town 
with him.” 

“Amelia Goddard would do it for him,” 
replied Grace. 

“ No, I have told him you had made some 
sketches of it, and that you could easily do 
the picture whilst he is here.” 

“ Oh, why did you, Dr. Samson ? But I 
know why; you think I am idle, and need 
urging on to work. Really, though, it was 
very tiresome of you. I have not touched my 
brushes since- Grace left her sentence un¬ 

finished ; it was on the morning when the blow 
came that she had last stood before her large 
easel, humming to herself a song Harry had 
given her—a new one, called “ Love is lord of 
all,” written by an artist friend of theirs, who 
wielded the pen as skilfully as he did the 
brush, and who had often been helpful to 
her. 

“ Now, Grade,” said the doctor, “ no shirking 
work, or hiding that one little talent of yours. 
The picture must be done. Think of the 
comforts you may be able to provide for that 


dear mother of yours if you work steadily for 
the next few years.” 

“ I will, doctor—I will,” cried Grace with 
sudden energy; “ to-morrow the picture shall 
be begun.” 

“ That is right, child ; I felt sure you would 
not disappoint me.” 

And so Grace Hammond was helped; she 
soon became engrossed in an art that had 
brought many happy hours to her suffering 
father, and by degrees a strong ambition to 
excel in it was awakened in her, one which 
her mother fostered with great readiness and 
interest. 

The straggling little town of Redhaven 
was, as I said, on the borders of the New 
Forest—it lay, in fact, between that and the 
sea. The river ran right across its main 
street, and the salt waters ran up and met the 
fresh water, forming a broad creek. Herons 
fished there—the young ones at least, for the 
older birds were more wary—the osprey or 
fish-hawk swept overhead in wide circles until 
he was attracted by his prey, on which he 
pounced with closed wings. Cormorants 
stood on the little sandy bays of the island¬ 
like banks of the wider part of the water, 
drying their wings in their own odd-looking 
fashion. Clouds of dunlins flashed silver or 
dark grey alternately, as they turned in the 
bright sunlight; and they tripped about, 
picking up small shellfish and worms on the 
shore. Across the marshes sounded in its 
season the melodious whistle of the ringed 
dotterel; whilst swallows skimmed over the 
water’s surface, and dashed hither and thither 
in pursuit of their insect food. 

Grace loved this southern home of hers. 
She sometimes paid visits to friends in the 
north, but she missed there the balmy air and 
brighter colouring to which she had always 
been accustomed. The delight some ex¬ 
perience in gazing on distant mountains she 
found in the wider skies, with their ever- 
changing aspects; banks of storm-cloud and 
fleecy lighter masses swiftly moving, or at 
rest, island-like, in a blue ocean. And what 
sunsets were there ! There is something in 
the constitution of marsh lands and mud flats 
that gives more vivid effects under the light of 
the setting sun than are seen elsewhere about 
our country. Those who have lived or stayed 
any time in such localities will know what I 
mean. Our great painter, Turner, who de¬ 
picted such marvellously glowing scenes and 
such wonderful storm-clouds and mists, de¬ 
lighted in the subjects for his brush that some 
of our marsh lands afforded. Many of my 
readers will have seen “ Stangate Creek,” 
“ Off Sheerness,” and other canvases of his. 
And behind the little town was the forest, 
that mine of wealth for artists and naturalists. 

“Your landscapes have much promise in 
them,” said a great art critic one day to our 
friend Grace. I-Ie had arrived at Redhaven 
on a few days’ visit to Doctor Samson, and 
had come on herself and her easel in the early 
morning on the marsh. 

“ But your drawing is defective—very. I 
am plain-spoken ; you must forgive it. I know 


you are sensible, and will not mind my being 
perfectly frank with you.” 

“ Indeed, I know you are right,” answered 
Grace. “I have had very little regular in¬ 
struction.” 

“ Could you not go to Paris and work in 
Carton’s studio for a year or so ? I know 
him well, and could give you an introduction 
to him, as well as to others in Paris who 
might be of use to you.” 

“I would like it above all things,” replied 
Grace, “ but I fear I could not leave my 
mother. She would miss me much.” 

“ You must think it over, and if she and you 
decide that the matter can be arranged, let me 
hear. The doctor will give you my address.” 

I do not know whether this idea, attractive 
as it seemed to Grace, would have taken 
further shape had not their constant old friend 
mentioned it again. 

“We could not afford it, doctor,” said Mrs. 
Hammond, “otherwise I would gladly part 
with my dear girl for a time, as I feel sure it 
wouid be of immense benefit to her.” 

“It might be of benefit to yourself also,” 
he answered. “ My own opinion is that Grace 
has enough natural gift in painting to earn 
what will make life easier for you both later 
on.” 

“ There are my mother’s jewels,” said Mrs. 
Plammond reflectively, and more to herself 
than the doctor. “There are a few things 
of value,” she added in a louder voice, “ that 
I have felt to be unsuitable to our changed 
fortunes ; I never wear them, but have some¬ 
times hoped Grace might make more use of 
them some day than I have been able to do.” 

“And so she shall, dear friend, so she shall. 
No, I have a better plan than that. You 
have one of William Turner’s sketches. I 
could get it sold to great advantage through 
my friend Carey. You would have enough 
for our purpose, and much over.” 

Mrs. Hammond sighed. That drawing 
had always been such a joy to her husband as 
well as herself. He would not like it to be 
sold. She looked, as was her habit, at the 
calm, unselfish face above the mantel, half 
fancying it would make some sign. The 
doctor, being of a sympathetic nature, under¬ 
stood, and said quickly, “ He would wish you 
to do all that you could to promote what seems 
to be a good end; you know that.” 

“ But it was a present from Turner himself.” 

“No matter; Turner is beyond our misty 
skies; his feelings cannot be injured.” 

The thing was soon settled; Grace’s little 
wardrobe was improved on and added to ; the 
art critic sent the promised introductions, and 
with many tears on both sides, but with hope 
in their hearts, mother and daughter parted 
from one another. 

“ The wife and I will not let her be too 
lonely,” said their good friend, as he bade 
Grace God-speed. “ And mind you don’t get 
pale and languid on the miserable kickshaws 
those French folks feed on ; stick to bifteck 
a VAnglaise , without any vinegary mustard, 
though.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA. 


PART IV. 

duchess and electress.— Continued. 

ther children were 
born to Duchess 
Sophia. Like the 
Queen of Hearts, 
she was the mother 
of many sons, seven 
in number. One, a 
twin boy, died in 
early infancy; six 
grew up to man’s 
estate, for her tribu¬ 
lation rather than 
her rejoicing. She had one dearly-loved 
daughter. It was of this girl when she was 
thirteen that the Duchess is reputed to have 
said, in reply to the question of an agent of the 
French king, that she was of no religion as yet. 
Her friends were waiting to ascertain who was 
to be her future husband before they decided 
in what Church she should be brought up. 
Mauy severe animadversions have been passed 
on the lack of principle and heart in this speech. 
Is it possible that everybody does not recognise 
Ihe mocking tongue of the Duchess in an 
answer addressed to Gourville—-himself a per¬ 
vert from Protestantism—who was seeking to 
reconcile the Duke and Duchess to the Roman 
Catholic creed ? The jest was as transparent 
as the frequently-repeated assertion which took 
in the Duchess of Orleans—that she (Duchess 
Sophia) was very fond of the Turks, and thought 
them very good people. These were still the 
palmy days of Turkish valour; but it is easy to 
read in the pointed praise the undercurrent of 
sarcasm. The followers of the Crescent were 
quite as good, even when they were guilty of 
those practices for which they were most con¬ 
demned, as some of the so-called followers 
of the Cross whom Sophia had known. No 
attempt seems to have been made to find out 
whether the witty Duchess was in jest or in 
earnest, whether her quick tongue ran away 
with her, as on former occasions, while she 
sought to administer a characteristic rebuke to 
the inquisitive interloper—a chameleon in his 
owjjto person. Nobody appears to have taken 
the trouble of ascertaining whether the woman 
who built a church for French Protestant re¬ 
fugees, who declined to allow the Church of 
England service to supersede the Lutheran or 
the Calvinistic services in her chapel, lest people 
should say she had been of no religion before 
the Bill of Succession appointed her heir to 
the English throne—the woman who was the 
confidential friend of the Christian philosopher 
Leibnitz had a practice at all in keeping with 
the scandalous worldliness of the assertion 
attributed to her in sober earnest. So far as 
can be gathered from the letters of Madame 
d’Orleans, the Duchess’s niece, brought up by 
her aunt till she was twelve years of age, the 
reverse was the truth. Charlotte Elizabeth 
notes after she was an elderly woman the 
careful training she received, the Catechism 
she was made to know by heart, containing 
those veiy doctrines which Sophia, in her 
maturer years, emphatically styles “ good.” 
Madame d’Orleans put the utmost value on a 
child’s being trained in the way it should go. 
She attributes the follies and misfortunes 
of the wretched Sophia Dorothea of Zell 
lo the absence of proper instruction in her 
youth from the mother whom Charlotte Eliza¬ 
beth had known in her youth, and in the 
honesty of her heart had always heartily 
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disliked. Such criminal neglect of the first 
principles of religion and morality in dealing 
with her children the Duchess of Orleans 
was very far from ascribing to her beloved 
Electress. 

Another almost ludicrous misconception 
which is still current is, that the Court of Han¬ 
over in the Electress Sophia’s day was dull 
and illiterate, so that the French airs and 
graces and superficial accomplishments of an 
Eleanore d’Olbrense and her wrong-headed, 
ill-fated daughter, afforded a brilliant contrast 
to the general moroseness and stupidity. ‘Why, 
the Duchess Sophia, the kind, sympathetic 
patroness of scholars and of all strangers of 
“parts” who came to Hanover, the fluent 
speaker of five languages, the skilled embroi- 
dress, the brilliant hostess, was a tower of 
strength in her own little person. Her daughter, 
Sophia Charlotte, was in her time beautiful, 
learned, and wise. The grand-daughters by 
birth and by marriage, the fourth Sophia and 
Caroline of Anspach, were equally distinguished 
by the good fairies’ gifts. Caroline had been 
badly educated in her childhood, so that 
she had to teach herself spelling, according 
to Madame d’Orleans; but her strength and 
originality of character, together with the 
later training she had from the Queen of 
Prussia, enabled her to overcome Til diffi¬ 
culties. The Court of Hanover in the circle 
of the Princesses was second to no European 
Court of the time in feminine intellect and 
culture. 

In 1671 the Duchess tried her hand at a 
little match-making. Duke Ernest’s sister, 
the Queen of Denmark, came with her husband 
and family to Gliickstadt, where her relatives 
visited her. The Duchess liked the Queen 
her sister-in-law, and admired her daughters, 
especially the youngest, Princess 'Wilhelmine. 
The Duke and Duchess agreed that the 
Princess his niece would be a very fit wife 
for Sophia’s nephew, her brother, the Prince 
Palatine’s eldest son. The delicate negotia¬ 
tions were all successful; even to the bride- 
groom-elect’s inspection of the proposed bride’s 
miniature, and his visit to Osnabriick to meet 
her. The marriage did not take place till 1671, 
when the Duchess Sophia was the chaperon 
selected to meet the Queen of Denmark, who 
travelled as far as Altona with her daughter 
and to conduct the Princess to Heidelberg, 
where the marriage was to be celebrated. 
Eleanore d’Olbrense, Madame de Harburg, was 
also at Altona with her Duke, a brother of 
the Queen’s, and an uncle of the bride-elect’s. 
"When the Queen of Denmark declined to kiss 
Madame de Harburg, she revenged herself by 
making invidious remarks on the dishes at 
table; on which Sophia makes the lofty 
commentary that Madame’s mind was “ too 
base ” to understand that the great ones of 
this earth are “sustained by higher things 
than ragouts .” 

Before the friendly Duchess had quite com¬ 
pleted her mission, while -the shy, silent 
Princess Wilhelmine was still detained at 
Weinheim till all was ready for her state 
entrance into her husband’s future capital, her 
aunt could remain with her no longer. She 
went on in advance to Heidelberg, supped with 
her brother the Elector, and on the following 
morning her son, Prince Christian, was bom. 
The Elector, sending to ask when she would 
go with him to meet the Princess, received the 
answer that she was otherwise engaged ; on 
which he hastened to offer his congratulations. 


Sophia missed seeing the magnificence of the 
marriage ceremony, which might have re¬ 
minded her of her own wedding in the same 
place. 

Duke Ernest went off as usual to Venice while 
his wife paid the young couple a happy visit 
at Weinheim. There she took partin the pre¬ 
parations for another marriage—that of her dear 
niece Charlotte Elizabeth with Louis XIV.’s 
brother, “Monsieur” the Duke of Orleans, 
whose first wife had been Princess Henrietta 
Anne, youngest daughter of Charles I. The 
splendour of the alliance dazzled all eyes save 
those of the eminently sensible young Princess 
chiefly concerned. She demurred, though it 
was said to be at the bridegroom’s Roman 
Catholic creed, and not at the current though 
unfounded rumour that he was privy to his 
first wife’s death by poison. 

Charlotte Elizabeth’s scruples were over¬ 
come; she was assured of freedom in her 
religion—(three French bishops tried in vain 
to bring her round to their opinions). The 
marriage treaty was signed, and the second 
bride started immediately, under the escort of 
another aunt, for France. There, during the 
many years of her exile, she wrote diligently, 
without pausing to ascertain whether the 
missives always reached their destination, and 
without waiting too exactingly for replies, 
those sagacious, half-resigned, half-complacent, 
letters to her kindred in Germany, letters a 
portion of which has been made public for the 
edification and entertainment of later genera¬ 
tions. Madame wrote for forty years, twice a 
week without fail, a long confidential letter 
to her aunt. The single break in the corre¬ 
spondence was when Sophia went to France, 
and dwelt, a much-honoured guest, in the 
house of Madame. The correspondence ceased 
only with the lamented death of the aged 
Electress. 

In 1674 the talk of a marriage between a 
Prince of Wolfenbiittel and “ the little Sophia 
of Zell,” the only child of Duke George and 
Madame de Harburg, precipitated a step which 
had long been dreaded. The child would 
succeed, partly by the instrumentality of her 
uncle, Duke Ernest, to her father’s large 
fortune; but she could not take royal rank 
unless the morganatic marriage between her 
father and mother was converted into a royal 
marriage. This was not done immediately, 
nor till various compromises had been tried. 
In the meantime the two Dukes, as if there 
was no bone of contention between them, 
went to war against the French, and defeated 
Marshal de Crequi. Sophia’s eldest son, 
George Louis, was with his father, and never 
quitted his side. She gives in her Memoirs 
the letter which the Duke wrote to her to 
announce the German victory. He winds up 
his praise of the Prince by calling him “ a son 
worthy of his mother.” Little wonder that 
the wife and mother’s heart was proud, and 
small credit to the manoeuvring Eleanore 
d’Olbrense, who sought to make mischief out 
of the letter (which was impulsively shown to 
her) by pointing out that it contained no 
mention of Duke George, and but slighting 
reference to the soldiers from Zell. 

The estrangement between the brothers, 
once so closely united, became confirmed, and 
the announcement of a marriage between Duke 
George and Madame de Harburg, which would 
raise her to his rank and make her his Duchess, 
grew more and more imminent, to the indig¬ 
nation and disappointment of Duke Ernest and 
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Ducliess Sophia ; because, in the event of a 
son being born to Duke George, his former 
pledge would go for nothing—Zell would be 
lost to the younger branch of the House of 
Hanover. 

Friends of the family, in striving to reconcile 
the brothers, suggested what was destined to 
be the disastrous expedient of a marriage be¬ 
tween the eldest son of the one and the only 
daughter of the other, thus uniting hostile 
claims. Duchess Sophia says nothing of her 
own feelings, but records what she believed 
to be her husband’s reluctance to a conclusion 
which he felt was a degradation to the family, 
and his deliberate demand for a great dowry, 
while he protracted the negotiations in the 
hope that they might fall through without 
any fault of his. This statement is in direct 
opposition to the assertion of the Zell party, 
their mouthpiece being the newly - made 
Duchess of Hanover—as quoted by Dr. Doran. 
The version given by the very dubious lady, 
of whom Duchess Sophia notes incidentally 
that she never spoke the truth, is as follows. 
The Duchess Sophia was bent on the marriage 
in order to secure her niece’s large fortune 
for her (Sophia’s) son. In order to compass 
her ends she paid Duke George a private 
visit, arriving so early in the morning that he 
was still in his dressing-room, into which she 
insisted on intruding; taking a seat there, and 
plying her specious arguments for the mar¬ 
riage, unconscious or reckless of the fact that 
they were perfectly audible to the future bride’s 
mother in the adjacent bedroom. Such con¬ 
duct is not at all in keeping with the ordinary 
behaviour of the little woman, whose liveliness 
included a strong sense of the ridiculous, and 
might balance, but did not by any means 
overthrow, her respect for the bienseances. 

The next great event in Duchess Sophia’s 
life was her visit to France in 1679, when 
she was in her fiftieth year. It was a matter 
of more moment to her, and excited in her 
a keener interest, than her journey to Italy 
had done. Its ostensible purpose was to visit 
her sister, Princess Luise, Abbess of 
Maubisson, whom the Duchess had not seen 
for thirty years, and her niece, almost her 
adopted child, Madame d’Orleans, who had 
now been married eight years and was the 
mother of two children, while, like most royal 
brides of these days, she did not return to her 
native country. But there were other less 
openly-expressed motives at work, which the' 
Duchess acknowledges in her Memoirs. The 
Duke had been led to nourish an ambitious 
dream in connection with the visit to which 
he had been brought to consent. Idis only 
daughter, Sophia Charlotte, who was to 
accompany her mother, was fair to see, as well 
as gifted with wit and learning. Toland, de¬ 
scribing her at a later date, calls her “ the most 
beautiful Princess of her time.” He says she 
was not very tall and rather too plump, with 
regular features, fair complexion, blue eyes, 
and “cole black hair.” * He commends her 
philosophy and wit, and mentions, in connec¬ 
tion with her passionate love of music, that 
she “ played to perfection on the harpsichord, 
and sang finely.” Why should not this para¬ 
gon take the fancy of the Dauphin, who was 
still unmarried, win the approval of the great 
Louis, which was of more consequence, and 
achieve the greatest match in Europe ? The 
prospect was even more dazzling than the 
overtures for the Duchess of Orleans’s mar¬ 
riage had been to her interested relatives. 
Would there be liberty to follow the Protes¬ 
tant religion accorded in this case also, or was 
the temptation so great that there was danger 
of the stipulation being neglected or given up ? 

The Duke did not go with his wife and 


* Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in referring to the 
beauty of the Hanoverian women, remarks on their 
dark hair and eyes and fair complexions. 


daughter—he only escorted them as far as 
Holland. There the Duchess had the satis¬ 
faction of meeting and greeting warmly one 
of the English friends of her youth, the elder 
Mistress Carey, long a widow. Sophia was 
travelling incognito , as she had travelled 
formerly. She was, as it were, introduced into 
the new region by the Duchess of Mecklen¬ 
burg-Schwerin, a lady of the great French 
house of Montmorency. Her familiarity with 
the manners and customs of her native country 
was a benefit to the travellers ; but the benefit 
was counterbalanced by her superciliousness, 
and by the amount of care and attention which 
her beauty was supposed to require. How¬ 
ever, the caustic comment was qualified by 
the cordial admission on the part of the 
critic (always ready to see and reckon up 
redeeming qualities where these existed), of 
the general worth and friendliness of the 
Franco-German Duchess. 

With a pen as vigorous and graphic as 
ever Sophia describes what strikes her in 
France—the dirtiness of the inns, the ex¬ 
cellence of the cookery, the politeness of 
the officials, her joy at seeing her sister (who 
laughed with her aside over Court forms 
and ceremonies), her delight when she found 
herself embraced by her old charge, Madame, 
who was awaiting the Duchess’s arrival, and 
“ ran ” to meet her. 

The Duchess Sophia’s descriptions of the 
French Court are inimitable ; one sees every 
strongly-suggestive and picturesque figure. 
Yonder is the magnificent Louis, who is the 
soul of politeness, yet does not forget that 
Duke Ernest and Duke George of Bruns¬ 
wick have beaten the French soldiers under 
Crequi. Here is the amiable nonentity the 
Queen, who confines herself to “ dressing and 
eating,” the vocations for which she is fit, and 
keeps saying how well the king loves her, and 
that she is much obliged to him. There is 
the silent and awkward Dauphin, with whom 
Sophia seeks intrepidly, but in vain, to make 
conversation, doubtless not without an 
ulterior reference to her charming young 
Princess, on whose beauty and wit the King 
compliments the mother in courtly phrase, 
but with no sign of desiring an alliance be¬ 
tween France and Hanover. Here again is 
fussy, fantastic Monsieur, the King’s brother, 
who is exceedingly courteous to the Duchess, 
as a host is bound to be to the guest he wishes 
to honour. He is annoyed at being caught 
en famille in his night-cap tied with flame- 
coloured ribands. Pie is constantly exhibiting 
his beloved jewels. Honest, homely Madame, 
his second wife, is an old acquaintance of the 
reader’s. Not so the victim ready to be 
sacrificed, whom her kind-hearted stepmother 
loved dearly—poor Marie Louise, daughter of 
Henrietta of England, whose untimely death 
resembled closely that of her mother. 
Duchess Sophia witnessed Marie Louise’s 
betrothal and marriage by proxy to the King 
of Spain. She records the passionate grief of 
the Princess at quitting France, and mentions 
how, in showing the bridegroom’s unattractive 
miniature—unattractive though set with bril¬ 
liants—the girl permitted herself to remark, 
with what bitterness may be guessed, that she 
believed he was thought to resemble “ that 
ugly baboon the Duke of Wolfenbiittel.” 
State necessities are great, for Sophia, excel¬ 
lent woman though she was, and herself the 
mother of a young and fondly-cherished 
daughter, does not utter the ghost of a pro¬ 
test against the sacrifice. 

It is matter of regret that we cannot give 
more of the Duchess’s lively experiences, while 
we sympathise with her independent spirit and 
German patriotism in declining to kiss the 
gown of the Queen of France, or to take a 
tabouret (the stool allotted to duchesses of in¬ 
ferior rank), after she had been thought worthy 
of a chair in the presence of her own Empress. 


Questions of etiquette were continually arising, 
and were sufficiently perplexing even to adepts 
in what was little short of a science. Madame 
d’Orleans, by her marriage to the King of 
France’s brother, was raised a step in rank 
above her aunt, Duchess Sophia, to whom, 
nevertheless, she gave the precedence, on ac¬ 
count, as she explains, of the affection she bore 
her kinswoman. This tribute of regard was 
not accomplished without many elaborate man¬ 
oeuvres, feints of staying behind, eating meals 
in private together, etc. The new Queen of 
Spain was still farther in advance of both her 
stepmother and the Duchess Sophia. As the 
result, she had to sup alone with her father, 
Monsieur, who in France was second only to 
the King and the Dauphin; while the two 
elder ladies, who would otherwise have had to 
yield thej pas to their junior, ate their meals 
apart. 

The gardens of Versailles and St. Cloud 
afforded supreme delight to Sophia. Their 
artificial stateliness and splendour, their ter¬ 
races, groves, fountains, statues, represented 
cultivated adorned nature, the beau-ideal of 
such rural tastes as the generation possessed. 
But from the superbness of Court gaieties, and 
the supposed elegance of princely alleys and 
arbours, Sophia was fain to retreat to what 
she called her “ harbour of refuge,” the con¬ 
vent of Maubisson, where the sisters, who 
were congenial spirits, enjoyed their brief re¬ 
union. 

The Duchess of Orleans had been eager to 
promote a marriage between her cousin of 
Brunswick and the Dauphin ; but before part¬ 
ing from her aunt she had to announce that 
the preliminaries of his marriage with a 
Bavarian Princess were settled, so that in one 
respect the visit was fruitless. By the Moselle 
and the Rhine the travellers made their way 
north, the Duchess pushing on in her eager¬ 
ness to rejoin her Duke. “ Words,” she says, 
“fail to describe my joy at seeing the Duke 
once more.” He on his part was “well 
pleased,” as he well might be, with all her 
proceedings, and thought she had “ come off 
with great honour and credit.” 

But troubles on every side awaited Duchess 
Sophia. The Duke was in haste to be off to 
Italy. The project of a marriage between her 
son George and his cousin of Zell was again 
broached. It is scarcely possible to read the 
Duchess’s few restrained words on the subject 
without being of the opinion of the editor and 
the translator of her fragment of autobiography, 
that the alliance, though' she yielded at last to 
it, was extremely repugnant to her. It is hard 
to understand how impartial English writers 
can revive the idle, slanderous gossip of her 
enemies, which represents her as urgently ad¬ 
vocating the union in order to secure Sophia 
of Zell’s fortune for George. Duke Ernest’s 
father’s will had been a strange one in this 
respect, that he left to his sons in succession, 
according t6 their seniority, as they survived 
each other, and without reference to their 
heirs, the territories of Zell and Hanover, so 
that if Duke Ernest died before his remain¬ 
ing brothers, Duke George William and Duke 
John Frederic, his children, would be deprived 
of their patrimony. 

Another cause of anxiety and sorrow was 
the fatal illness of Sophia’s eldest sister, 
Princess Elizabeth, Abbess of Herford. In 
her last days family affection revived, and she 
craved earnestly for her sister’s society. The 
Duchess repaired to the convent and stayed 
with the dying woman, striving to support 
and cheer her till she was summoned home by 
the startling news of the sudden death of Duke 
John Frederic at Augsburg. He had been 
bound for Italy, like his brother, but died on 
the road; and Duke Ernest, who in the 
middle of his joviality had a due regard for his 
material interests, was recalled forthwith to 
take possession of his late brother’s inheritance 
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anover, irrespective ot the fact that Duke 
John was married, and the father of several 
daughters. 

A visit to the Duke’s sister and Sophia’s 
friend, the Queen of Denmark, at her palace 
of Nicoping, afforded a consoling break in 
those multitudinous griefs and worries; but 
no sooner had the Duchess returned to Han¬ 
over than the tidings reached her, during one 
of the chronic absences of her husband, that 
death had caused her another heavy loss in 
the person of her favourite brother and con¬ 
stant friend and correspondent, the half-father 
of her girlish days—the Elector Palatine, 
Charles Louis. This last blow went far to 
prostrate the woman, who was as strong and 
faithful in her attachments as she was high- 
spirited and resolute in her actions. For the 
first time her spirits flag. She allows herself 
to complain of that mysterious, all-prevalent 
malady of the century, which seems to have 
belonged more to the mind than the body— 
“the spleen.” She anticipates following 
speedily her brother and sister, yet with 
fresh-springing courage and cheerfulness hopes 
that her Duke’s return from his inveterate 
roving will give her back health of body and 
mind. 

Here, alas ! ends the Duchess’s vivid chron¬ 
icle of her history'. We have to depend for 
the rest of her life on public events, side- 
lights, and the notices of her contemporaries. 
It was not till twenty years after she had laid 
aside her Memoirs that the prospect of her 
succession to the throne of England assumed 
anything like a definite shape, or could have 
appeared to so shrewd an observer and reasoner 
more than the merest chance of a crow. In 
the meantime a suggestion of marrying George 
of Hanover to Princess Anne of England was 
mooted. He went to the English Court on 
the strength of it; but the proposal was 
dropped, and he was recalled by his father that 
lie might enter into fresh negotiations in con¬ 
nection with the ill-starred marriage between 
him and Sophia of Zell, which took place in 
the following year, 1682. This conclusion was 
accomplished in spite of what we believe was 
Duchess Sophia’s hearty dislike to the arrange¬ 
ment, and rooted distrust of it. It appeared to 
be a satisfactory family com promise, which would 
unite Hanover and Zell without farther trouble. 
In the end the two Dukes, George William 
and Ernest Augustus, had set their hearts upon 
it more or less. Sophia gave way to necessity, 
as she had always known how to give way 
with dignity when nothing else could be done. 
The ^story of this miserable marriage, unwel- 
corife-alike to bridegroom and bride, will find 
its fitting place on another page of the do¬ 
mestic annals of the Royal House of Hanover. 

It is sufficient to say here that the most vehe¬ 
ment partisan of the erring Sophia Dorothea 
of Zell has not ventured to accuse mother-in- 
law of any direct participation in the tragedy. 
The offences charged against the elder Sophia 
are limited to cold alienation after the younger 
Sophia had shown herself, by her reckless folly 
and misconduct, unworthy of all confidence 
and. esteem, and of unwomanly passiveness at 
a crisis when it would have been in all prob¬ 
ability as useless as it was distasteful to the 
Duchess to interfere. It has not been denied 
that on Sophia Dorothea’s first arrival in 
Hanover, during the brief period when she 


behaved as if she felt disposed to acknowledge 
her responsibilities and do credit to her 
position, she was kindly received, and treated 
with consideration and regard by her husband’s 
kindred.* Her beauty and grace found favour 
in their eyes, though her beauty was her 
mother’s beauty, and her grace was a French¬ 
woman’s grace—one of those Frenchwomen 
who had so branded their countrywomen that 
the emphatic answer of a contemporary Ger¬ 
man prince when a French princess was pro¬ 
posed to him as a wife, and a hundred ad¬ 
vantages from the alliance urged upon him, 
was, “ no Frenchwoman.” 

No doubt there must always have been, in 
addition to the natural antipathy to the 
scheming and deceitful mother who had 
reached the position of Duchess of Hanover 
by scantily honourable means, an utter lack of 
harmony and sympathy between the honest, 
upright, self-controlled Duchess, and her un¬ 
principled, passion-ridden daughter-in-law, 
who counted virtue, reputation, her husband’s 
honour and her children’s affection—all that 
good women hold most dear—well lost for the 
insolent, lawless love of a man of whom 
Thackeray could write, “ a greater scamp does 
not walk the history of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury.” It would offer small excuse in Duchess 
Sophia’s eyes that her niece Sophia Dorothea 
had come an unwilling bride to Hanover, or 
that the culprit’s husband and cousin, after the 
shortest effort to do the best for her and him¬ 
self, had been guilty of the grossest sins 
against her, and had farther displayed a com¬ 
plete want of courtesy and forbearance where 
she was concerned. A faithless, even a brutal 
husband, did not, in the Duchess Sophia’s 
code, go far to justify a disloyal and defiant 
wife. The woman and mother would only see, 
in the wife’s retaliation on her husband, the 
wreck of any not very brilliant promise the 
young man had ever displayed. George was 
brave and manly enough, as he had early 
proved. He had served his Emperor with 
credit, if not distinction, “on the Danube, 
against the Turks, at the siege of Vienna, in 
Italy, and on the Rhine.” He was not with¬ 
out sense and prudence, after his surly, selfish 
fashion. He was not without a heart—for his 
country if for nothing else. Such a wife as 
his mother had been to his father, such a wife 
as Caroline of Anspach was to George’s son, 
the second George might have done something 
to redeem his not too shining or heroic quali¬ 
ties from waste and degradation. It must be 
said, however, that the silent, loutish prince, 
though he was a prince, was destitute of his 
father’s easy geniality and lavish joviality, 
which dazzled even Duchess Sophia’s clear 
eyes, and caused her to view her pleasure- 
loving Duke as a splendid Paladin. But a 
mother’s eye cannot be expected to spy out 
every imperfection in her child. The Duchess 
stood by her son, her first-born, the lad of 
whose youthful valour she had been so proud 
throughout his career, always zealous for his 
interest, always striving to see whatever merit 
he could claim, while her niece, Madame 
d’Orleans, was remarking indignantly on his 


* Poellmtz describes the Electress as kind to and 
careful of her daughter-in-law in illness, even after 
Sophia Dorothea’s quarrels with Prince George were 
notorious. 


lack of consideration for the mother whose 
care was all for him.* 

In 1684 Duchess Sophia had a great source 
of congratulation, though it involved a sepa¬ 
ration from her only daughter. Two years after 
Prince George’s unpromising marriage (for 
which the Duchess had one consolation in the 
birth of a grandson, an heir to Hanover and 
Zell, and to a still greater inheritance, as yet 
only faintly foreshadowed), Sophia Charlotte 
of Brunswick married the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg, who became in time the first King of 
Prussia. He was eleven years her senior, and 
already a widower, the father of a son; but 
these were trifles in the sum of his recom¬ 
mendations. She was the first Queen of 
Prussia, and the grandmother of Frederick the 
Great. Her famous grandson said of her: 
“ She had the genius of a great and the know¬ 
ledge of a learned man ... she loved and 
sought truth as her husband loved splendour.” 
Toland writes that she was so liberal in her 
ideas of Government, she was called throughout 
Germany “ the republican Queen.” 

None of the Duchess’s six sons achieved 
much honour save George through his English 
inheritance. They were soldiers, like their 
elder brother, and led the armies their father 
sent out to fight in the European wars. The 
dangers they encountered and their adverse 
fates must have sorely wrung the heart of the 
woman who recorded, “ I am a fool with my 
children.” In 1690 Duchess Sophia fell ill; 
so ill that her niece, Madame d’ Orleans, was 
in anxious fear for the life dear to her. Little 
wonder that the Duchess sickened, for in 
that disastrous year two of her sons—Prince 
Augustus and Prince Charlesf—fell in Transyl¬ 
vania, fighting against the Turks. Augustus 
was her second son—“ the poor Gus,” whose 
prodigal ways had got him into trouble with 
his father, so that he was “ thrust out of the 
parent nest, and had no more keep.” “ I laugh 
in the day and cry all night about it,” admits 
the poor, brave, distracted wife and mother. 

Another son, Prince Maximilian, was a yet 
more heinous offender. When his father 
decided that there should be no division of his 
territories among his children ; that he would 
leave them intact to his eldest son George, 
Maximilian broke out into open rebellion. 
The Prince was put under arrest, and one of 
the subordinates who aided and abetted him, 
a Hanoverian count bearing the now historical 
name of Molcke, or Moltke, suffered capital 
punishment for the offence. On Maximilian’s 
release and nominal forgiveness he repaired to 
Rome, and adopted the Roman Catholic re¬ 
ligion, after the fashion of his uncle, Duke John. 
He ended his career an officer in the Emperor’s 
service and a declared Jacobite, in opposition 
to his mother and brother’s claims to the suc¬ 
cession to the throne of England, while his 
name was a forbidden word, as may well be 
conjectured, in the old Hanover Residency. 

(To be continued.) 


* George I. was the Duchess of Orleans’s bate noire , 
and there was no love lost between them. Their feud 
began at a very early date, when the future Duchess 
was a child at play. Hiding behind the door of her 
aunt’s room the day George was born, she rushed 
forward to see the newly-born infant, and narrowly 
escaped a whipping for her pains. 

f Poellnitz calls Prince Charles his mother’s 
favourite son. 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of ‘’Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “ Averil,” etc. 


CHAPJER XIV. 

“ SURELY YOU SE.VT THE MESSAGE ? ” 

“ She is pretty to walk with, 

And witty to talk with, 

And pleasant too to think on.” 

—Sir John Suckling. 


Lady Sarah was absent for some time, 
but when she returned she looked ra¬ 
diant. She entered the room with a 
step as light as a girl’s, and her small 
piquant face was alive with eagerness. 
The artfully-tempered light of the bou¬ 
doir was not strong enough to reveal the 
slight sou'p^on of powder that had been 
used to efface the marks of recent tears. 

“ Congratulate me, dear people ! ” she 
said gaily, with that graceful action of 
the hands that would have seemed 
affected in most people, but which was 
only one of Lady Sarah’s pretty man¬ 
nerisms. “ Malcolm was no true prophet; 
I have triumphed. Gilbert has promised 
to remain with me until next Monday, and 
then he will only be away two nights.” 

Malcolm was closing the photograph 
book, and as his mother spoke he lifted 
his eyes and regarded her with a grave, 
intent look, that seemed to embarrass 
her, for she turned away with a height¬ 
ened colour, and began disarranging 
the ornaments on the mantelpiece ; but 
as Malcolm, without making any answer, 
left the room, her spirits returned. 

“ Draw up your chair to the fire, Miss 
Beresford,” she said in a cheery voice. 
“ I am glad Monsieur Longface has 
left us. Does he not remind you of the 
melancholy Jacques ? Do not be afraid 
of telling me the truth ; confess frankly 
that you have been awfully bored the 
last half hour.” 

“Oh, dear, no ! ” returned Miss Muffet 
truthfully. “ Mr. Gordon is dreadfully 
clever, but he never bores me. I like 
him very much ; he is so nice and kind.” 

For one moment Lady Sarah opened 
her eyes rather widely, and then she 
gave vent to one of her musical laughs. 
“You delicious child! Do you always 
live in the Palace of Truth ? So my 
melancholy Jacques has found favour 
in your eyes. But most people find Gil¬ 
bert far more interesting. Ah, you can¬ 
not judge of him to-day”—as Miss 
Muffet seemed surprised to hear this. 
“ The dear fellow was not in his usual 
spirits; something was troubling him. 
Fie wanted his mother’s help, and he 
shall have it”—raising her voice as 
though she were addressing a distant 
auditor. “He shall never appeal 
vainly to his mother.” She frowned; 
the little ringed hand . clenched itself; 
then she smiled happily. “ But I have 
my way, and I feel as sweet a6 honey. 
Talk to me, Miss Beresford; tell me about 
those charming boys; about Val, and 
Herr Spider, and the delightful Bobus. 
You see, I have an excellent memory ; 
so talk, talk, talk, and my ears shall be 
as big as Bottom’s the weaver.” 

Miss Muffet never needed much press¬ 
ing when the beloved boys were to be the 
subject of conversation. She might be 
ignorant of the names of eminent French¬ 


women and queens of society, but on 
the boys she could be eloquent. Lady 
Sarah was an appreciative listener, and 
the most outrageous of Bobus’s esca¬ 
pades only provoked a hearty laugh and 
the flash of diamonds in the fire¬ 
light as Lady Sarah clapped her hands. 
“ Bravo ! ” “ Bravo ! ” she would say 
softly. Only once a little sigh escaped 
her, and Miss Muffet, pausing to take 
breath, saw that the dark brilliant eyes 
were regarding her a little strangely. 

“ Am I tiring you, Lady Sarah ? ” 

“ No, no; I like to hear it all ! Oh, 
how young you are—how fresh, how 
delightfully fresh ! It brings back one’s 
youth to listen to you, Miss Beresford. I 
never longed for a daughter before. Girls 
are not in my way ; they are so insipid, 
so immature; they lack flavour. But 

a daughter like you, little one- I 

could almost envy your mother.” 

Miss Muffet coloured with pleasure ; 
she was more in love than ever with this 
charming woman. She had forgotten 
Virginia and Aunt Isobel; the forbidden 
fruit was producing a moral intoxication. 
Only when the dainty tea-equipage made 
its appearance she started up in alarm. 
“Oh, Lady Sarah, I had no idea that it 
was so late ! Five, and Aunt Isobel will 
be back ! You must let me go—I posi¬ 
tively dare not stay any longer.” 

“ Well, well, you must drink your tea 
first, and then we will see about it. It is 
quite fine now, and if you are sure that 
you do not mind the walk, I will send 
one of the servants with you.” For with 
all her partiality for her new toy, Lady 
Sarah was not inclined to put herself to 
any inconvenience. There were horses 
and carriages in the Manor House 
stables, but Lady Sarah’s pampered ser¬ 
vants would have grumbled at the extra 
trouble. 

Miss Muffet was growing secretly 
anxious; she would have foregone her 
tea with pleasure, but Lady Sarah was 
not ready to part with her. She wanted 
to tell Miss Muffet some anecdote of her 
own childish days, so her guest’s rest¬ 
lessness made no impression; and she 
was just in the middle of a long story 
when Malcolm entered the room a little 
hurriedly, and walked up to Miss Muffet. 

“Mrs. Foster has asked me to bring 
you home at once,” he said gravely. 
“I had some books to leave ‘at The 
Hawthorns on my way from the Vicar¬ 
age, and I found her and Virginia in a 
sad state of anxiety. Virginia had made 
herself nearly ill with worry. She and 
two of the servants had been to nearly 
every house in Burnham, and no one could 
give her any account of you. She had 
worked herself up to the idea that some 
accident had happened; and Mrs. Foster, 
who arrived home an hour ago, was 
equally alarmed. You may imagine 
how relieved they were to hear that you 
were safe at the Manor House.” Mal¬ 
colm spoke in quick, abrupt sentences, 
and his whole manner conveyed tacit 
reproach. 

Miss Muffet started from her seat in 
genuine distress. “Lady Sarah! ” she 


exclaimed, “ surely you sent the message 
to Virginia ? ” 

“ The message ! What message ? ” 
returned Lady Sarah nonchalantly. “Oh, 
I remember now; but my poor head is 
like a sieve. My dear child, I am very 
sorry, but I forgot all about it. But 
after all, what a fuss about nothing. 
Miss Foster need not have put herself 
out in this absurd way.” 

But Miss Muffet hardly heard all this. 
Tears of annoyance had sprung* to her 
eyes. Lady Sarah had forgotten the 
message, and her kind friends had suf¬ 
fered needless anxiety. 

“I must go at once,” she said breath¬ 
lessly. “ Good-bye, Lady Sarah. Thank 
you for all your kindness ; but I wish 
that message had not been forgotten.” 

“ Chut! Don’t put yourself out, little 
one. It is only Malcolm’s way to make 
the worst of anything. Adieu !— au re - 
voir —for we must positively see more of 
each other.” 

She kissed the girl in her airy fashion, 
and bade Malcolm take her away. As 
they hurried out of the room they could 
hear her humming a light air. It did 
not incommode Lady Sarah when other 
people were troubled or anxious. Her 
ennui was banished; she had enjoyed 
a pleasant afternoon, and Gilbert had 
recovered his temper. What did it 
matter to her that Mrs. Foster and her 
prim-faced daughter had spent their 
time less pleasantly ? 

Malcolm seemed in one of his taciturn 
moods, but Miss Muffet could not long 
remain silent. 

“Oh, Mr. Gordon! what must you 
think of me?” she burst out the mo¬ 
ment they had left the Manor House. 
‘'’But I am not quite so selfish and 
thoughtless as you imagine me to be. 
Nothing would have induced me to ac¬ 
cept your mother’s hospitality if she had 
not promised that Virginia should know 
where I was. To think the poor dear 
has been worrying herself all day, while 
I have been enjoying myself! ” 

“ Take care, or you’ll slip ; the path 
is like glass just here. Let me help 
you.” Malcolm’s voice had lost its 
stiffness, and he spoke in his old friendly 
tone; but Miss Muffet was independent, 
and needed no support. “Yes, it was 
an awful nuisance that Virginia never 
got the message ; she was looking posi¬ 
tively ill, and Mrs. Foster was not much 
better. The only fact they could glean 
was that old Mrs. Brady had seen you 
pass her cottage in the morning; but 
then no one had noticed your return. 
There—pride will have a fall, you see ! ” 
as Miss Muffet stumbled, and recovered 
herself with difficulty. “ I suppose if Val 
were here you would not refuse his help. ’ ’ 

The mention of Val’s name was a 
drop too much. Miss Muffet, over¬ 
excited, worried, and depressed, broke 
into a sudden sob, and Malcolm, in 
great alarm, begged her pardon. “ My 
dear Miss Beresford, how very awkward 
of me ! How wrong I was to say such 
a thing! Don’t, please, lacerate my 
feelings in this way. My mother has 



bored you, and you are upset altogether; 
but it will all come right to-morrow. 
Here we are, and I must hurry back; 
but do say that you forgive me ? ’ ’ 

“ Why, what nonsense!” and Miss 
Muffet bravely dashed away her tears 
and began to laugh. “ I only wanted 
Val so badly ! But thank you—thank 
you very much—for taking care of me.” 

“ It will all come right, you’ll see,” 
he returned cordially. Miss Muffet had 
somehow reinstated herself in his good 
opinion. As he walked back down the 
long white roads that glimmered so 
strangely under the dark wintry sky, he 
had a vivid remembrance of that April 
face, the smiling mouth, the eyes flash¬ 
ing through tears. “ With all her faults 
she has a good heart,” he said to him¬ 
self; “and then she is true—absolutely 
true;” and here Malcolm ground his 
teeth as though some unbearable thought 
pressed on him. That want of truth in 
Lady Sarah’s nature gave her son abso¬ 
lute pain. He knew—none better—that 
the message had not been forgotten ; but 
a still bitterer thought was present with 
him just now—a sense of intolerable in¬ 
justice. “ Last night,” he said to him¬ 
self in bitter soliloquy, “I opened my 
heart to my mother. I fought a battle 
with myself, and made up my mind that 
for once I would speak the truth to her. 
I humbled myself to solicit her assist¬ 
ance—and how was I received ? My 
plans were derided; I was scoffed at 
for my paltry enthusiasms and want of 
commonsense; and an allowance—the 
modest allowance for which I pleaded— 
was contemptuously refused. She would 
listen to nothing. I was talking non¬ 
sense. A poet! Who wanted my dog- 
grel rhymes ? I must get over this 
foolishness ; she had other plans for my 
future. I must wait a little, and go 
w'ith them to Monte Carlo. I had seen 
nothing of the world; I was only a 
dreamy boy. Monte Carlo ! Never! 
To see my own brother ruin himself, 
and perhaps ruin her too! Oh, this 
fatal blindness ! And she has bribed 
him to stay at home ; she has paid one 
of his disgraceful debts ; and to me—to 
me, who have never shamed my mother— 
she has refused the little I asked ! 4 ’ And 
in the darkness Malcolm’s eyes grew 
moist and his chest heaved. The cruel 
injustice fretted him sorely. 

As Malcolm ruminated in this melan¬ 
choly fashion, Miss Muffet burst into the 
room impetuously. “ Oh, Aunt Isobel! 
Oh, Virginia!” she exclaimed. “If 
you only knew how sorry I am for this 
unfortunate mistake I ”—and then she 
stopped. Virginia was not in the room, 
and Mrs. Foster, who was sitting by the 
fire, turned round with such a pale sad 
face that Miss Muffet’s words died on 
her lips. 

“Virginia has gone upstairs to lie 
down. She has one of her severe head¬ 
aches. I must ask you not to go to her, 
Effie, for any talking will make her 
worse.” 

“Yes, and it is my fault; at least, it 
was all Lady Sarah’s forgetfulness. 
Aunt Isobel”—kneeling down on the 
rug and looking up into Mrs. Foster’s 
face with large appealing eyes—“are 
you very angry with me ? ” 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET 

“No, Effie ; I am not angry at all.” 

“Then you are displeased, or vexed, 
or unhappy. Aunt Isobel, please scold 
me. A lecture would be far better than 
this formal stiffness, that makes me long 
to shake you. You look so rigid and 
uncomfortable, as though you were try¬ 
ing to walk on stilts for the first time.” 
But Mrs. Foster was not to be cajoled 
into a smile. 

“You are right, and I do feel un¬ 
happy,” she returned gravely “You 
have not treated me well, Effie. I am 
disappointed in you.” 

“Disappointed in me!” And there 
was a touch of angry remonstrance in 
Miss Muffet’s voice. 

“Yes, Effie, bitterly disappointed;” 
and somehow Mrs. Foster's tone made 
Miss Muffet wince. “With all your 
little failings I thought you so entirely 
trustworthy, and that you had sufficient 
affection for me to respect my wishes.” 

Miss Muffet was so flattened out by 
this reproof that she collapsed into a 
heap on the rug, and it was some 
minutes before she could pluck up spirit 
to make her defence. “You have no 
right to be so hard on me, Aunt Isobel,” 
she began at last; “ and it is dreadfully 
hard to say that I am not to be trusted. 
No one in her senses would have caught 
her death of cold shivering in that shed 
when a kind neighbour offered to drive 
her home.” 

“Certainly. I quite agree with you. 
There was no harm in your driving with 
Lady Sarah.” 

“Then what have I done?” con¬ 
tinued Miss Muffet in an injured tone. 
“ I could not help it when Lady Sarah 
insisted on carrying me off to the Manor 
ILouse. I thought Virginia would have 
the message, and that if she wanted me 
to come home she would have sent round 
the brougham. No one could have 
walked in that snowstorm ; and Lady 
Sarah kept putting me off so. I told 
her several times that I must go back.” 

“ Perhaps I have been a little hard on 
you, Effie,” returned Mrs. Foster slowly 
—“ at least, I spoke too strongly. But 
you have given me such a fright. When 
I saw Virginia’s face I had quite a turn. 
* Mother, Effie is lost.’ Can you imagine 
my feelings when she said that? And 
then Malcolm came in and told us that 
you had been spending the day at the 
Manor House.” 

“ Oh, Aunt Isobel, I am really very 
sorry! ” and Miss Muffet put up her 
cheek to be kissed. The action was so 
simple and natural that Mrs. Foster 
smiled, and there was no lack of warmth 
in her kiss. It was impossible to be 
angry with Miss Muffet. 

“ Listen to me, Effie dear/” she said, 
drawing the girl a little closer to her. 
“We will not say any more about it to¬ 
day. It has all been a mistake. But I 
do want you to understand that I shall 
strongly disapprove of any further inter¬ 
course with Lady Sarah.” 

“ Do you mean that I must not see her 
any more ? Oh, Aunt Isobel, you will 
not be so cruel! I have fallen in love 
with Lady Sarah. She is quite the nicest 
person in Burnham. She is so kind and 
friendly ; so delightfully clever, that it is 
a pleasure only to listen to her.” 
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“ And to crown her perfections she has 
taken a fancy to Miss Muffet. But, my 
child, for your own good I must be firm. 
Lady Sarah is very charming, but she is 
the last person whom I should choose as 
a companion for young people. As I 
explained to you before, her absence of 
all religious principle, and her laxity of 
views, would make it very undesirable for 
you to associate with her.” 

“ If she is as bad as you say, Aunt Iso¬ 
bel, people ought to try to do her good.” 

“ I am afraid she would only laugh at 
such efforts. In this world we must be 
wise as well as zealous, and not enter 
into useless crusades. Oh, Effie, I see 
that you do not agree with me ! Lady 
Sarah has bewitched you ; and you think 
I am prejudiced ; but indeed I am not. 
It is quite true that I do not like her, 
and that we are certainly antagonistic. 
But if Lady Sarah were in trouble to¬ 
morrow I would gladly go to her and do 
all I could to help her. My antagonism 
would die a natural death at once.” 

“Well, it is not such a nice sort of 
world after all,” returned Miss Muffet, 
with a deep-drawn sigh. “ I wish every¬ 
body would be good, and like each 
other.” And then she added thought¬ 
fully, “I wonder what Val would think 
of Lady Sarah.” 

“Very probably she would bewitch 
him. Lady Sarah has always been 
greatly admired by men. But Val is 
very clear-sighted, and he would soon 
find her out. Come — we are both 
tired; let us dismiss Lady Sarah from 
our thoughts. I am going up to see 
how Virginia is. You may come with 
me if you like.” 

“ Oh, Virgie, what a dreadful muddle 
it has all been ! ” exclaimed Miss Muffet 
penitently, as Virginia looked at them 
with heavy eyes. 

“Never mind,” returned her cousin 
with a smile. “ It has been a miserable 
day; but it is over now. I wish worry¬ 
ing about things did not always give me 
one of my horrid headaches.” 

“Your father used to have them,” re¬ 
turned her mother; “his ‘worry-pains’ 
he called them. You are so like him, 
darling. Well, you must just lie until 
you feel better, and Miss Muffet and I 
will keep each other company.” And in 
spite of her fatigue and long day’s 
shopping Aunt Isobel was so cheerful 
and talkative, such a bright, amusing 
companion, that Miss Muffet forgot all 
the vexations of the day, and the evening 
passed so quickly that she was sorry 
when it was time to say good-night. 

But certain words still rankled in her 
memory, and as they went upstairs to¬ 
gether she whispered in rather a shame¬ 
faced manner, “Aunt Isobel, you will 
never say that you cannot trust me 
again. I will try and do as you wish 
about Lady Sarah.” 

“ Thank you, my dear. That is all I 
want you to say. Very well; for the future 
we will trust each other”—and Miss 
Muffet retired to her room more happily, 

“ I never knew how fond I was of Aunt 
Isobel,” she thought. “ Somehow, with 
all her goodness and strictness she does 
not rile me as Virginia does. And yet I 
am fond of Virginia too.” 

(To be continued.') 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER . 


“ WOMAN’S RIGHTS.” 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Oil, those boasted “ rights of women”— 
Rights, of which so much is said ! 

Yet what are they ?—Can you tell me, 
Wedded wife, or learned maid ? 

’Tis a vexed and vexing question, 

Which I fain would understand, 

Often asked, but never answered, 

Oh, my sisters in the land! 

In the days lang syne, I’m thinking, 
Hearts were just as brave and true; 

Woman’s work was never wanting 
For a woman’s hand to do. 

’Twas our privilege and duty 

To shed light on Earth’s dark ways, 

Though we never talked, or dreamed of 
“Woman’s rights” in those old days! 


Ah! lang syne, lang syne, my sisters, 

There were women standing by 

When the Saviour’s feet went toiling 
Up the steeps of Calvary. 

Women soothed the pain and anguish 
Of those hours, so dread and dim ; 

Theirs the right, so sweet, )'et awful, 

E’en to minister to Him! 

Such sweet rights are ours for ever, 

Oh, my sisters in the land! 

Rights of ministry and mercy, 

To be wrought with heart and hand. 

Think you that those “rights” you talk of- 
Make them whatsoe’er you please— 

Can be deemed more honour-worthy, 

Or more high and dear than these ? 



“IN WARWICK WARD.” 

A STORY OF ROUTINE. 

By II. MARY WILSON, Author of “Crip,” “Dew,” “Miss Elsie,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Let thy heart be true to God, 

Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both : 
* * * * 

Dare to be true ! ”—George Herbert . 

A CAB drove up to the great iron gates of one 
of our London hospitals. Inside the cab sat a 
lady, whose bright young face, healthy colour, 
and general look of brisk energy were sufficient 
proof that, unlike so many of the arrivals here, 
she came in quest of work—not rest and heal¬ 
ing. On the top of the cab a large iron-bound 
trunk was labelled, “ Carden, St. Stephen’s 
Hospital, London.” The gates were opened ; 
the porter directed the cabman towards a solid 
block of buildings in one corner of the great 
square, and in two minutes Margaret Carden 
found herself landed at her destination—the 
door of the Nurses’ Home. 

A not unnatural nervousness seized her as 
she stood and waited for the answer to the 
summons the bell had given. She looked 
down the unfamiliar long passage, with its 
closed doors on either side and the winding 
staircase at the end, and thought of this new, 
untried chapter in her existence—the career she 
was beginning to-day, and which was in such 
utter contrast to the life she had hitherto led. 
Could she take it up and work it well ? Could 
she be all that she hoped and meant ? Could 
she keep the armour of her womanliness bright 
and shining in the battle before her ? 

It promised well for the answers to these 
hesitating questions that with them came 
again the thought of the true-hearted motive 
which had brought her there. 

A servant appeared, and saying, “Miss 
Jameson will be with you directly,” conducted 
Margaret to a sitting-room at the end of the 
passage. 


Here the several comfortable chairs, built 
purposely for tired backs, two or three tables 
stocked with books or writing materials, a 
long, low window-seat suggestive of friendly 
chats, and a bright glowing lire, all possessed 
a welcoming aspect for the new arrival. But 
at present she felt she had no right to take 
possession, so she picked out one of the few 
rigidly conventional chairs—straight-backed 
and leather-seated—upon which to wait for 
the Sister of the Nurses’ Home. And when 
she came—this tall, quick-voiced woman—she 
greeted Margaret kindly, but wasted few words 
upon her. In fact, Miss Jameson never wasted 
anything—not even her opinions, which were 
generally quickly formed and clear-sighted, 
but seldom imparted to others. She now gave 
the shy girl before her a few necessary direc¬ 
tions in concise, crisp tones, and then sent her, 
under the guidance of another “ Home ” maid, 
to find her bedroom. But she stood for a 
minute watching the new probationer’s light, 
brisk step as she mounted the stairs, and this 
was her silent criticism: “Reserve force; 
healthy frame ; no uppishness. Good ! ” 

It was all rather appalling, that first after¬ 
noon and evening. The interview with Matron 
Margaret felt to be a thing well over. It had 
been kind—even friendly—but scarcely of a 
minute’s duration. 

Margaret’s natural shyness made this plunge 
among entire strangers—this meeting so many 
new faces—a distinct effort; but as this shy¬ 
ness was quite without self-consciousi.ess, and 
as she possessed a fair amount of self-reliance 
and determination, the loneliness of her position 
was not likely to oppress her spirits over-much. 

She earned her writing-case down to the 
nurse’s sitting-room and wrote a letter to her 
mother. She made much, humorously, of 
some small incidents of her journey to London, 
and laughingly quoted the quaint German 


idiom, as descriptive of her sensations when 
she at last stood waiting for the plunge into 
hospital life. 

“Mein herz ist in meinen hosen gefallen,” 
she wrote. Then she added, “But, mammie, 
it is too soon to give impressions of my new 
home. This is only to tell you that I am safe 
under these venerable grey walls, and—eager 
for the fray.” 

As she folded her paper she looked up and 
met the kindly glances of a nurse who had 
entered unobserved, and was watching her 
from the fireside. Margaret smiled back again, 
shyly, and the other came forward at once with 
extended hand. 

“ You are a new probationer,” she said. 
“ Shall we introduce ourselves to each other, 
and then perhaps I can help you a little ? I 
think the first few hours of a nurse’s experience 
are the most uncomfortable of all. She feels 
so horribly ‘ out of it.’ ” 

Do you think it possible to over-estimate 
the value of the first welcoming word in a 
strange country ? Margaret thought not as 
she returned the pressure of the offered hand, 
and said gratefully, “ That is kind of you. I 
know no one here—as yet. My name is 
Carden.” 

“And mine is Greg.” 

They chatted pleasantly. Nurse Greg ex¬ 
plained that she had a “ half-day ” off duty, 
and was waiting for another nurse to join her 
in the extravagance of an hour’s drive in a 
hansom along the Embankment—“ to blow 
away some cobwebs,” adding, “ Now', wffiile I 
can, let me show you how to make up and fasten 
on your cap—for there is nothing like the con¬ 
sciousness that your cap is just like everyone 
else’s—to make you feel at home.” 

The first real grip of home-sickness attacked 
Nurse Carden as she stood in her bedroom 
that night, and realised its bare simplicity, so 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


unlike tlie cosy, fire-lit, luxurious room she 
had left behind.* She could not even have the 
“ bliss of solitude,” for there was another bed 
in the room besides her own, and in it another 
probationer, already breathing heavily in that 
sound sleep which a day’s hard work had won 
for her. Plow Margaret scolded herself for the 
tears that sprang to her eyes and for the sob 
that rose in her throat ! And yet how natural 
the feeling was, and not, after all, such a bad 
preparation for the days to come ! 

The influence and love of a good home are 
charms that will help us to carry ourselves 
bravely through the world with sunshine in 
our hearts. 

At 6.15 the next morning the clang of a 
heavy bell roused seventy or eighty sleepers to 
the realities of a life—busy, hard-working, and 
happy. And twenty minutes later the same 
iron tongue clamoured again. It was answered 
by hurrying feet, and a procession of nurses 
and probationers crowded into the dining-hall, 
Margaret among the rest. 

She kept her wits about her, and “did as 
the Romans did”—lifting a plate from the 
piles near the door and carrying it to a large 
brass stove, "where a maid stood dispensing 
from heaped-up dishes pieces of fried haddock 
or slices of hot bacon. A “rasher” secured, 
Margaret hesitated; but a nurse standing close 
to her said, “The probationers’ table is over 
there ; ” and she hurried to take her place next 
to her bedroom companion, with a feeling 
of having survived the first steps in a life of 
routine without making herself conspicuous. 

Margaret had a keen eye for detail. As 
she stood waiting, she noticed with amuse¬ 
ment a little matter that gave a pleasant touch 
of nature and kinship to the scene. 

Brown bread was evidently considered a 
dainty. The two or three loaves cut in slices 
had already disappeared, and here and there 
a nurse was busily cutting thin brown bread 
and butter, which she laid, not on her own 
plate, but on that of her next neighbour—one 
who had not yet arrived, and who, coming 
late, w ould appreciate the friendliness of this 
small act of thoughtfulness. 

“How soon shall I find a friend who will 
do as much for me, or I for her ? ” Margaret 
wondered. 

At twenty minutes to seven a handbell was 
rung emphatically. Two or three nurses crept 
in—just in time—their hands buttoning their 
aprons as they came, their hearts relieved to 
have escaped the penalty of being reported to 
the matron. Then all the white-capped women 
knelt for the few earnest prayers read aloud 
by Miss Jameson, and rose for grace, which 
heralded the business of breakfast. 

There is something stimulating in the clatter 
of knives and forks, and the jingling of spoons 
in their saucers; and though Margaret quite 
believed she had come downstairs with no 
appetite, no conscious sensation beyond a shy 
longing to have this episode over, she found 
that at two minutes to seven, when the 
emphatic handbell tinkled again, she had 
enjoyed a hearty meal, and was prepared, at 
least in one sensible particular, for the morn¬ 
ing’s work. 

Grace over, there was a pause while the 
Sister of the Home took a slate from the table 
and scanned it. Every day there were neces¬ 
sarily some changes to be made, some nurses 
to be moved to different wards, some others 
to be told off for night duty. So the list 
began. 

“ Nurse Hamilton to 1 Cumberland Ward ’; 
Nurse Felton to ‘ Cornwall ’; Nurse Jones to 
‘Monmouth,’” etc., and lastly, “Nurse 
Carden to ‘ Warwick.’ ” 

That was all. No explanation; nothing 
but the crude order, and with the blankest 
feeling possible, while her fellow nurses trooped 
off to their various wards, Margaret stood 
hesitating, shy, and lonely. 


“ So you are to be my new probationer ? 
CoYne—I will show you the way. We are 
friends already—are we not ? ” and Margaret 
found Nurse Greg’s arm slipped in hers, and 
her bright smiling face turned towards her. 
She felt that fortune had indeed favoured her. 
They bustled off together across the square, 
up a flight of stone steps, and then towards a 
glass-paned door, above which “Warwick” 
was painted in large black letters. 

There had been time for a few words as 
they went. Nuise Greg had said, “ Our ward 
is a women’s medical, which includes children 
—the darlings! and our Sister, though strict, 
is as kind as can be when you know her. I 
think you are in luck’s way to begin with 
‘ Warwick.’ ” 

“And to be working with you,” said 
Margaret eagerly. 

« Ah ! You say that because I am the first 
who gave you a friendly word. But I shall 
not be the last by any means. This is such a 
happy home, and we are all quite ready to 
take new-comers on trust. Now, here we are ! 
When this first bewildering day is over you 
will feel you have lived through quite a life¬ 
time of experiences, and it is astonishing how 
quickly one gets into the work. This is Sister 
Warwick.” 

Margaret’s first glance took in the vision of 
a long cheerful-looking ward, with a double 
row of white-curtained beds, and here and 
there a child’s cot or a baby’s cradle ; then 
she saw a little wiry middle-aged lady coming 
towards her. Her dark dress distinguished 
her from the other nurses in the ward, and her 
keen, alert face, with its bright eyes, which 
seemed to gauge the new arrival’s character at 
once, added another difference. 

She held out her hand to Margaret. “ You 
are Nurse Carden ? ” she said. “ Yes ! Then 
Nurse Greg will put you in the way of your 
duties. Do not be afraid to come to me, 
however, if you are in any difficulty.” 

The words were kind, but spoken curtly, 
and with a certain sharpness that grated on 
Margaret’s ear. She felt at once repelled by 
and yet drawn towards her energetic little 
superior. And these two impressions alter¬ 
nated in taking the prominent place until an 
event occurred which drove one away for ever. 

On this first morning Margaret saw com¬ 
paratively little of Sister Warwick, and was 
soon in the thick of work, helping to make 
the beds and to scrub the lockers. To do 
the latter she went down on her knees and 
handled the brushes gingerly. 

“ Oh, that won’t do ! ” said Nurse Greg’s 
cheerful voice behind her. “ Let me show you 
how ! And we don’t kneel to scrub lockers.” 

The little touch of scorn in this speech 
nettled Margaret while it amused her. “ I am 
a very greenhorn,” she said. “I never held 
a scrubbing-brush before.” 

“ It’s splendid exercise,” Nurse Greg 
answered as she scoured away at the white 
board ; “ and the result rewards you, which is 
what you can’t always say in actual nursing.” 

• The lockers done, there was the lavatory to 
clean, the brasses to rub, and the ward to 
dust, besides lending a helping hand to the 
nurses whenever and wherever she could. 

By half-past ten Margaret felt as tired, let 
me say, as if she had been out to a crowded 
party every night. “ And yet scarcely a 
quarter of my day is done,” she thought to 
herself, half smiling; for she had been pre¬ 
pared for fatigue in her unaccustomed work, 
and to encourage herself, she recalled, with an 
inward laugh, the sporting advice of her 
youngest brother, “You’ll have to get your 
second wind, Meg.” 

“ Come into the kitchen.” Nurse Greg 
laid a hand upon her arm. “ Come—there 
is an interval for refreshments—ten minutes ! 
You will be glad to sit down.” 

That “ elevener ” in the ward kitchen, by 


the bright fire, and with three or four nurses 
and probationers, who chattered, laughed, ate 
bread and butter, and drank cocoa, showed 
Nurse Carden one of the many gleams of sun¬ 
shine that lie across a nurse’s path, light 
patches shining here and there among the 
shadows of stern realities. 

In the afternoon Margaret began—through 
the discomfort of another little instructive 
episode in her training—to learn some of the 
individual burdens of the thirty patients, whose 
struggles with disease were to be her chief and 
absorbing thought during the days and weeks 
to come. She was standing in the ward after 
dinner. Everyone seemed to have forgotten 
her existence. She was too shy to sit down, 
and a little uncertain whether, as probationer, 
she might presume to take up a sickly baby, 
or tell one of the dear old nursery tales to the 
two little forlorn-looking convalescents who 
were stretched on the rug before the fire. So 
she waited shyly for her next instructions, and 
in her nervousness tucked her hands into the 
pockets of her apron. 

“ Nurse ! Your hands ! ” It was the Sister’s 
voice ; and the tone, the many notes of ex¬ 
clamation the words expressed, brought a 
crimson flush to her cheek. She snatched the 
offending members from their hiding-place, 
and stood with eyes on the ground, shy and 
awkward. “ Pollie is fretting. Will you wrap 
a blanket round her and carry her up and down 
the ward ? ” This was said with such a sudden 
change of tone, that it was as startling to the 
new probationer as the reproof had been. 

She answered, “ Yes, Sister,” and gladly 
hurried to the cot indicated, not seeing the 
look, half amused, half pitying, on the Sister’s 
face, and not knowing that those keen eyes 
had been watching her all day, and had already 
guessed at the vigorous, practical strength of 
character that underlay the shy exterior. 

Pollie proved a dear little “first” hospital 
“love.” Margaret somehow held the aching 
limbs “just beautiful,” as the child sighed, 
and the fretful crying ceased before the end of 
the ward was reached for the first time. The 
soft rhythmic murmur of old nursery songs, 
the easy flow of the words, the quiet tones of 
the nurse’s voice, and the regular measure of 
her steps, all combined to soothe poor wee, 
suffering Pollie. First she put up a thin 
transparent hand, and touched “the lady’s” 
round healthy cheek with a gesture that was 
both confiding and pathetic, and brought the 
glow of a new, sweet feeling into Margaret’s 
heart, and then, more delightful still, the 
wistful blue eyes closed, and Pollie slept. As 
she gently and cautiously laid her down again 
among the soft pillows, Margaret heard a 
hoarse, feverish voice behind her. 

“Nurse,” it said, “I waited till you’d 
got her off. Give me a drink, please. I’m 
tenable parched.” 

The dark, unnaturally bright eyes of the 
speaker looked up into Margaret’s face, as 
she turned, with an expression of painful, 
agonised longing, such as she had never seen 
before. “I’ll fetch you something directly,” 
she said ; and she hurried to the ward kitchen, 
where the other nurses were cutting bread and 
butter, making toast, or beating up eggs for 
the patients’ tea. “Nurse Greg, No. 19 has 
asked me to give her something to drink. 
What may she have ? ” 

“No. 19? She’s a typhoid. Will you 
give her some milk and water ? And do you 
know which are the typhoid cups ? You will 
find them in the cupboard.' They are different 
from the rest—they have a red rim. Re¬ 
member, we must never use any but these for 
typhoids.” 

“ I understand.” Margaret found the red- 
rimmed feeding-cups as directed, and was 
soon pouring a cooling drink between No. 19’s 
parched lips, and receiving a grateful glance 
from the dark, gleaming eyes before they 
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closed wearily. She gently moved the pillow 
that the fevered head might find a more 
refreshing resting-place, and with her cool 
lingers smoothed the cropped hair from the 
burning forehead. Then she turned to meet 
another little emergency. 

Nellie, a brown-eyed, rosy-cheeked con¬ 
valescent, who would tell you proudly that she 
was “just better from Viper’s Dance,” was 
giving practical evidence of the renewed state 
of her health by slapping Tommie vigorously 
on the cheek. As Tommie, poor lamb! 
had veiy little flesh on his feeble frame, the 
salute was mightily offensive, and his face had 
puckered itself up preparatory to a hearty 
scream, when Nurse Carden, fearful for Pollie’s 
sweet slumber, snatched him up, and by 
various devices nipped the rebellious cry in the 
bud. “Come, Tommie!” she said. “See! 
I know your name, and I know too that you 
like bread and butter. Shall we go and see 
if tea is coming ? ” 

Tommie’s heart was taken by storm. He 
looked up wonderingly at the sunny face in its 
white cap, forgot Nellie’s outrage, remem¬ 
bered his poor, starved little digestive organs, 
and, instead of crying, said in his quaint way, 
“ That’s about it! Nellie ain’t nobody! And 
I want my tea.” 

Such a light weight it was that Margaret 
carried along the ward ! and such a diminutive 


sailor suit covered it! Yet Tommie was seven 
years old, and he had lived almost a lifetime of 
vicissitude already. I wish I had space to 
give you his history in detail. I can only say 
here that he was found lying half-dead on a 
doorstep, having no home to go to, and, as he 
said, “no regular father and mother.” By 
this he meant that his father had died and his 
mother, after marrying again, had died too, 
and Tommie had had to shift for himself, 
earning a very scanty living as a match-boy. 
Those seven years of street training had de¬ 
veloped in him a curious mixture of shrewd 
intelligence and infantile innocence, making 
him, in spite of his wizened face and stunted 
figure, a very attractive little mortal. Every¬ 
one loved Tommie—from the great doctor, 
who went his rounds through the wards at¬ 
tended by a crowd of “ clerks ”—down to the 
ward-maid, who found it a pleasure to slip one 
of her well-earned pence into the gaping mouth 
of the knickerbocker-pocket. 

And now here again was another victim to 
Tommie’s quaint attractiveness—another kind 
face to look into his with a love that would 
conjure up pictures of that fairy world of home 
affection that the poor waif had never known 
in his unloved experience. 

Two or three more hours of work and then 
Margaret’s first nursing day was over—a day 
crowded with a bewildering rush of new 


instructions and arduous duties. It was with 
a body utterly and despairingly tired, and a 
brain as weary and down-hearted, that she 
stumbled up the stairs to her bedroom. She 
had never, never felt so completely “ dead¬ 
beat ” before. Was this to be the experience 
of every evening ? Was each day to end in 
such downright fatigue ? Was this her boasted 
strength ? And if this was the result of one 
day’s work, how could she hope to bear the 
strain of weeks and months of such days ? 
These were some of her gloomy thoughts. 
They were interrupted by a cheery voice. 

“ Poor thing ! You have had a hard day. 
and you are quite tired out. Don’t despair. 
Have a hot bath, and you will find yourself a 
different being to-morrow. I remember how 
“ down ” I felt when I first came. But then, 
on my very first day I was sent into the 
operating theatre, and that seemed like the 
last straw. Good-night! ” 

Nurse Greg’s cheery words were most 
sweetly verified. Profound dreamless sleep 
visited Nurse Carden directly her tired head 
touched the pillow, and the soft light of a new 
spring day, the beauty of which even smoky 
London cannot always disguise, found her 
ready with fresh energies, fresh hopes, and 
fresh resolves to minister unto others in this 
Palace of Pain and Patience. 

(To be concluded.) 
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readers will not jump to the conclusion that 
I have any desire to flatter them. I may 
have robbed a bank, but never, as far as I can 
remember, have I been guilty of the mean, 
“ sneaky ” fault of flattery. I recollect this 
bank robbery well enough, because it occurred 
not many weeks ago. I coolly requisitioned a 
pin from the counter saucer of the London and 
County, Reading, not to pin cheques together, 
mind you, but to re-fasten a rose in my button¬ 
hole. That was robbing a bank, was it not ? 
But flattery—no. The truth can never be 
flattery, and what I wish to say is, that the 
more I see and know of our girl readers the 
more I respect and like them. And this 
almost without exception. 

Perhaps I should not be wrong in saying 
that I know more of our readers—personally, I 
mean—than does our worthy Editor. Because, 
for four or five months during summer and 
autumn I am roaming about in my great 
caravan ; and somehow it has come to be 
generally known that I am never averse to 
showing the internal economy of the “ Wan¬ 
derer” to any of the Girl’s Own Paper 
readers who do me the honour to trip up my 
back steps and rattle the little gilt knocker. 

"WfcW, I am conceited enough to believe that 
my visitors often enter my house-upon-wheels 
expecting to find in “ Meclicus ” a far different 
being from the simple-minded sailor-man he 
is, and sad enough to think that on this very 
account they must often go away somewhat dis- 


By “MEDICUS.” 

appointed. “ Familiarity breeds-” Well, 

never mind what it does breed. Anyhow, we 
never do find, on being introduced to them, 
that our authors are anything like what we had 
expected, and wished, or hoped they would be 
from their writings. 

“You don’t practise what you preach,” 
wrote an American girl-friend of mine to me 
the other day—an ardent admirer of the Girl’s 
Own Paper. I had told her in my last 
letter that my wigwam had taken to leaking 
lately, and that I was writing with an umbrella 
over my head to save my papers. 

“Why,” she added, “do you not work in¬ 
doors in a warm room, instead of in a wigwam, 
like a Cuscarora Indian, all day long and half 
the night ? ” Then she said she hoped I 
would excuse the “ little lecture.” 

Of course I will, Adeline, because it is kindly 
meant; but then you forget that I never was 
used to an indoor life; that I could no more 
stand warm rooms than an Esquimo could ; 
that I am “ a Scot indeed, in whom there is 
no ill; ” that I must have perfect peace and 
quiet while I write ; that houses don’t afford 
this; that wigwams in woods do ; that I am 
going to have the roof of my wigwam tarred 
and feathered, anyhow—no, not tarred and 
feathered, tarred and sanded, that’s it—and 
that after all it is for me to preach, and for you, 
Adeline, to practise. While walking along a 
country road on a summer’s evening—which, 
for health’s sake, I hope you often do—you may 
come occasionally upon a finger-post, which 
points out to you the way you ought to go. 
You are content with the information, are you 
not ? And you don’t expect the finger-post to 
practise what it preaches, and come down and 
walk alongside of you, and perhaps give you 
its arm ? Verbum sap . ! 

Now, the reason why I began this paper, 
with a kind of compliment to those of my 
readers with whom I have had the pleasure of 
becoming personally acquainted, is, that I wish 
you to know that / know I am not writing 
for children altogether, but for intellectual, 
thinking girls, in their teens and out of them. 
When I tell you, therefore, that I mean, if I 
can, to compose this health-sermon of mine 


principally from the sayings of great men, which 
I shall find in a commonplace book now lying 
at my feet, you will not think that I am trying 
to put you off this month with a dish of scraps, 
or a kind of literary hash. 

If this paper does no other good, it may en¬ 
courage some of my readers to commence the 
keeping of a commonplace book, and to burn 
their diaries. I have always considered that 
the best place for nine-tenths of young ladies’ 
diaries is behind the fire. But the kind of 
book I suggest your keeping is a far different 
thing. It is composed of extracts from the 
writings of great men on different subjects, 
pasted up and indexed; and if you make a book 
of this kind, believe me it will be a solace and 
a source of amusement to you in after years. 

I have often thought that a whole series of 
most readable papers could be written from 
extracts found in genuine scrap-books, with 
the author’s comments thereon; although it 
certainly is more difficult for a man to compose 
a literary hash of this kind than to write an 
entirely original article. 

The excerpts I shall give in this paper, then, 
shall all bear indirectly on health, and shall be 
few but good. 

You know as well as I do that body and 
mind react upon each other, for good or for 
evil. When, therefore, I give hints—as I do 
month after month—as to the best way of 
maintaining the body in health, and enlarge 
upon the benefits that accrue from judicious 
exercise, well-chosen diet, ventilation, ablution, 
the bath, and sleep, I really am showing you 
how you may possess not only a vigorous body, 
but a healthy mind. 

So, on the other hand, by training the mind 
and tempering the thoughts and passions, you 
can tone the body and improve its condition. 

Now here is a wise saying for you : “ Never 
grumble. It is only a fool that grumbles at 
every little mischance. Put the best foot 
forward. Never say, ‘ I am so unfortunate ! ’ 
People don’t like to have unfortunate folks 
about them. Add, therefore, to a vigorous 
determination a cheerful spirit. If adverses 
come, bear them like a philosopher, and get 
rid of them as soon as you can.” 
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Very excellent advice that, is it not ? And 
if you train yourself to laugh at little misfor¬ 
tunes, you will really find happiness, and in 
finding happiness you find health. 

Another excellent saying is: “ Never spoil a 
good intention, nor abandon a proposed bene¬ 
volent action.” 

Oil, if I could only get the generality of my 
readers to live more out of themselves than 
they do, to live more for others, to be less self- 
conscious, how very much brighter and better 
their lives would be ! 

“The rendering of kindness,” says a great 
man, “ sympathy, and goodwill; the extension 
of unsought favours ; the service of love ; the 
unlooked-for errand of mercy or comfort, are 
among the offices that cannot be claimed of us, 
and that therefore we feel somewhat at liberty 
to do or leave undone, according to our pleas¬ 
ure.” This writer goes on to say that we should 
never postpone a kind action to a more con¬ 
venient season. And if we consider the good 
it is often in our power to do to others as well 
as indirectly to ourselves, we will never think 
of postponement. 

In performing little acts of kindness, how¬ 
ever, we should be very careful not to wound 
the pride or amour propre of anyone. We 
must never be fussy or officious. In a railway 
carriage I received a lesson on officiousness 
that I shall never forget. The only other 
occupant of the compartment was a stout old 
gentleman, who sat in a far corner reading his 
paper, while I busied myself in correcting 
proofs. But when, halfway to London, he 
rose to leave, I—being next to the door— 
naturally enough, perhaps, put out my arm 
and opened it for him. 

“Don’t be officious!” he snapped as he 
passed me. He walked pompously away and 
left the door open. Here was a snub for me, 
but whether deserved or not I cannot pretend 
to say. I certainly had not meant to offend 
the man, or to imply that he was too old and 
stiff and stout to open the door for himself. 
“ But,” I said to myself, as I resumed my 
work, “ should Methuselah be a fellow-passen¬ 
ger of mine some day , I shall not open the 
carnage door for him ! ” 

I always work in a railway carriage. I do 
so because it makes the time fly ever so much 
more quickly than reading does, and travelling 
by train then becomes a pleasure instead of a 
penance. Anything that worries one should, 
for health’s sake, be, if possible, avoided. 
Worry wears one’s brains threadbare, so to 
speak, and if you have a tired brain, the whole 
system is thrown out of order. 

Hurry is quite as bad as worry. 

“The habitual process of hurry,” says a 
writer, “produces confusion in one’s mind. 
We get times and places wrong. We hear 
half an announcement, and fail to pay polite 
attention to the talk of our friends. We tell 
the children “ yes ” when we mean to say “ no,” 
and we break their little hearts by thoughtless 
denials when an instant’s pause for considera¬ 
tion would allow us to yield to their reasonable 
requests. We lose many pleasures because we 
fancy we have no time to enjoy them.” 

All this is very true. But are you aware 
that hurry produces extreme nervousness, and 
nervousness, you know, makes one very 
wretched, spoils one’s appetite, spoils all 
pleasure in life, causes girls to grow thin and 
angular, and completely destroys the com¬ 
plexion and beauty or brightness of eyes. I 
think the little girl’s definition of nervousness 
was very much to the point. “ Nervousness,” 
she said, “is being in a hurry all over.” 

But honest work isn’t hurry, and it certainly 
isn’t worry when one is in good form. The 
work that I would recommend for health of 
mind is not literary work, however, but 
sketching in oils out of doors. This is calma¬ 
tive and contemplative, and eminently suited 
for anyone who is en rapport 'with Nature. 


What a lot of good things have been said 
by good people about good honest work. 
Here is one : “ Don’t live in hope with your 
arms folded. Fortune smiles on those who 
roll up their sleeves and put their shoulder to 
the wheel that propels them on to health and 
happiness.” Here is another: “The most 
common error of men and women is that of 
looking for happiness somewhere outside of 
useful work. It has never yet been found 
when thus sought, and it never will be while 
the world stands ; and the sooner this truth is 
learned the better for every one of you. If 
you doubt the proposition, glance round 
among your friends and acquaintances and 
select those who appear to have the most 
enjoyment of life. Are they the idlers and 
pleasure-seekers, or the earnest workers ? We 
know what your answer will be. Of all the 
miserable human beings it has been our mis¬ 
fortune to know, those were the most wretched 
who had retired from useful employment in 
order to enjoy themselves. Why, the slave at 
his enforced labour, or the hungry toiler for 
bread, were supremely happy in comparison.” 

I do not know who the writer of that last 
excerpt was; I have omitted to put his name 
down. There is a ring of Norman Macleod 
about the words, and I’ll go bound for it he 
was himself an honest and an earnest worker, 
without being a greedy one. If one doesn’t 
work by day he cannot enjoy good rest at 
night. If one does not work during the week, 
the Sabbath cannot be to him or her a day of 
repose. God Himself set us the example of 
work, and even the insects and the beasts and 
birds and bees all preach us the same grand 
old sermon on the same grand old text— 
work, work, work. 

As to the summer holiday, why, if you 
haven’t worked and done good all winter and 
throughout the spring, you not only do not 
deserve a holiday, but you cannot enjoy it 
when it does come. And mind you this, 
girls, I am speaking from long experience. 

As regards work, at all events I do practise 
what I preach. I shall, I believe, die in harness 
—that is, with the pen in my hand or behind 
my ear, as the case may be; and there is really 
nothing at all saddening in the thought. 

And as to rest, well, I take that periodically, 
and if I am found roaming in the green lanes 
of old England during summer, even this may 
not be all idleness. 

But concerning rest, again let another speak. 
“Nothing,” says this other, “ gives more men¬ 
tal or bodily vigour than sound rest when 
properly obtained. Sleep is our great re- 
plenisher, and if we neglect to take it regularly 
in childhood or youth the result will be all the 
worse for us when we grow up. If we go to 
bed early we ripen ; if we sit up late we decay; 
and sooner or later we contract a disease called 
insomnia, or sleeplessness, allowing it to be 
permanently fixed upon us, and then we decay 
even in youth. Late hours are shadows from 
the grave.” 

But as I have said before, work, honest, 
earnest work, must precede rest. It is especially 
in their young days that girls should be taught 
to work. They may be at work even among 
their toys. Toys, in my opinion, should always 
provide some sort of intellectual feast, and 
a girl cannot have too many dolls. They 
should be of all kinds and sizes—barring the 
very big; they ought to be comic and senti¬ 
mental, and gallant and gay and beautiful, 
and she ought to be taught how to dress them 
to act their parts on the little table-stage. If 
she becomes an adept in doll-dressing, be 
assured, oh, mother! that she has already 
climbed a good many rungs up the ladder of 
life. When she grows a little older let her do 
light kitchen-work. Now, do not start at 
what I am going to propose. It is something 
quite new. If, then, you have two or three 
girls, and you have a large house and can 


afford it, then I say you ought to have a smrdl 
kitchen that shall be all your girls’ own, and 
into which no servant shall be permitted to enter 
without your sanction, and that only for the 
purpose of giving the young ladies instruction. 

The girls would soon take an interest in 
this, and it would really teach them a deal 
about housekeeping which they could not 
otherwise learn. By the time a girl is sixteen 
she ought to know how to cook plainly, and 
how to clear starch and iron. And not only 
is this plan of mine fair to the girls, but it is 
fair also to the servants. .Say what you like 
about servants, I think they are often incon¬ 
siderately treated; and if I were a servant 
lassie I should certainly tacitly object to the 
young ladies coming into the kitchen and up¬ 
setting all my efforts to keep things straight. 

Well, now I have told you about work and 
about rest, and that both conduce to health of 
body and mind, let me give you another 
hint and another extract or two from my 
commonplace book, which, by the way, is, like 
a common sailor, not so common after all. 

There are two feelings of the mind, then, that 
militate very much against good health, and 
are terrible enemies to beauty and clearness of 
complexion—one is Anger, the other Jealousy, 
and I might add to jealousy her first cousin, 
Envy. 

“ To prevent anger, banish all tale-bearers 
and slanderers from your circle, for it is these 
that blow the bellows which rouses up the 
flames of rage and fury, by first abusing your 
ears and then your credulity, and after that 
steal away your patience ; and all this perhaps 
for a lie. Be not, therefore, too inquisitive into 
the affairs of others, or what people say of 
yourself, or into the mistakes of your friends ; 
for this is going out to gather sticks to kindle 
a fire that shall burn your own house.” 

As regards jealousy: “Some people are 
born with it, and can no more help it than 
they can the colour of their eyes or hair; but 
they can, in a great measure, hinder the 
development of it, if a course looking to that 
end has not already been adopted for them in 
childhood. And to do so, although it is as 
hard and insufferable as rebreaking a leg 
that has been wrongly set, one should put 
oneself unflinchingly to the task, and destroy 
at the outset anything that bears the least 
relationship to the hateful quality.” 

Well, then, just as these qualities, anger and 
jealousy, are most detrimental to the health, 
so, on the other hand, does cheerfulness tend 
to give vigour both of body and of mind. 

I don’t hold with the old saying, “Laugh 
and get fat.” I do not care much for girls 
who laugh if you look at them. Besides, no 
girl v r ould desire to be very stout, if only for 
the simple reason that corsets would then be 
a matter of too much consideration. “ Be 
cheerful,” I should rather say, “and plump, 
instead of angular.” 

“There are some people,” says another 
writer, “ who spend their lives in this world 
as they would spend them if shut up in a 
dungeon. Everything is made gloomy and 
forbidding. They go mourning and com¬ 
plaining that they have so little, and are 
constantly anxious lest what they have should 
escape out of their hands. They always look 
upon the dark side, and can never enjoy the 
good. They do not follow the example of 
the industrious bee, who does not stop to 
complain that there are so many poisonous 
flowers and thorny branches on its road, but 
goes buzzing on, selecting his honey where he 
can find it, and passing quietly by the places 
where it is not. 

It would really give me pleasure to know 
that a few of my readers have resolved to 
follow the example of the busy bee in more 
ways than one. If they do, the year we have 
just entered will be for them a far happier one 
than the year that is gone. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

DOROTHY SEES SOMETHING OF NEW YORK. 

When Dorothy stole out of Lawton’s 
house—the footman in the hall opening 
the door for her with an exaggeration 
of respectful humility—she walked down 
Fifth Avenue with her brain in a whirl, 
for not only were the cruel phrases of 
the infuriated Lawton ringing in her 
ears, but Lord Beechcroft’s conduct had 
given her an indefinable uneasiness, 
which yet was almost acute enough to 
be called pain. When she had hinted 
to him that she had heard of his engage¬ 
ment to Miss Lawton, he had not in so 
many words denied it; and when Lawton 
had pushed him hard, he had even then, 
it seemed to her, refrained from giving 


A STORY OF TWO CONTINENTS. 

By HORACE TOWNSEND. 

a straightforward denial, while had he 
not suggested her leaving the house 
before Miss Lawton made her appear¬ 
ance in the room ? 

The fact was, as she walked swiftly 
down the broad Avenue crowded with 
its throngs of promenaders gay and 
cheerful of appearance, it forced itself 
with insistent pain upon her conscious¬ 
ness that she was in love with Lord 
Beechcroft, and the thought that with¬ 
out the incentive of strong affection, but 
merely for worldly considerations, he had 
pledged himself to another, was almost 
more than she could bear. At first this 
thought monopolised her to the exclusion 
of all else, even of what had now become 
the guiding idea of her life—the search, 
namely, for her father. She hurried 


along the crowded pavement, jostled 
here and there by the gay crowd, but 
noticing nothing, heeding no one, and 
thinking but one thought. By degrees, 
however, the bracing clear air, which 
had about it a subtle exhilaration such 
as those who know only our own more 
moist atmosphere can never experience, 
and the rapid motion, began to exert 
their influence, and Dorothy found her¬ 
self gradually taking a clearer and more 
composed view of the recent events. In 
the first place, though, the new-born 
knowledge that her feelings towards her 
old playmate were of a nature which to 
herself she could no longer disguise, 
though it made her cheeks burn, had 
about it some of the elements of delight, 
even if, as she could not help feeling, no 
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one but herself could ever be cognisant 
of it, and least of all Lord Beechcroft 
himself. To this conclusion she was 
urged not alone by her ignorance of the 
state of the young man’s feelings to¬ 
wards herself 'and at this point in her 
self-examination poor Dorothy began to 
upbraid herself as wanting in true 
maidenly reserve, in that she had allowed 
her affections to rest on one who, for 
aught she knew, was entirely indifferent 
to her), but also by the reflection that 
even if what she for a moment dared to 
allow herself to believe, namely, that 
certain well-remembered looks and semi¬ 
unconscious hints on the young man’s 
part meant that he really did care for 
her, yet, whatever happened, the differ¬ 
ence in position would for ever preclude 
the mention of love between them. At 
last she reached the cross-street on 
which stood the Hotel Hibernia, as with 
native grandiloquence Mrs. Sullivan had 
christened her establishment; and a few 
minutes later, to her intense relief, Dor¬ 
othy had gained the shelter of her own 
room, where, in thoroughly feminine 
fashion, she gave vent to her over¬ 
charged feelings by indulging in a “ real 
good cry,” and as is not infrequently 
the case, experienced a decided sense of 
relief therefrom. So much so, indeed, 
that she was able, after washing her face 
with cold water so as to a certain extent 
to remove the traces of tears, to go 
downstairs as usual when the bell for 
luncheon was sounded by the sable- 
hued Albert, one of whose duties it was 
to send the startling clangour pealing 
through the house thrice diurnally. 

“Well, me dear,” whispered Mrs. 
Sullivan, as Dorothy took her place at 
the table ; “ an’ how did ye get on wid 
Mr. Lawton ? ” 

“Not very well,” was all the answer 
Dorothy could trust herself to make at 
the moment; but she added, also under 
her breath, “I’ll tell you all about it 
later on.” And though the worthy 
proprietress of the Hotel Llibernia was 
dying with curiosity to learn what had 
happened to make Dorothy look so 
downcast and sad, she had perforce to 
wait until her task of presiding at the 
luncheon-table was concluded; and never, 
she averred to herself, did her boarders 
seem to drag out the ceremonial to such 
an undue length as was the case that 
day. A few inquisitive glances were 
shot at Dorothy by some of the elderly 
women who were present, though no one 
took sufficient interest in her to ask her 
any questions, a fact for which she 
could not help feeling uncommonly 
grateful. Only the mysterious old man 
at the end of the table bent a gaze upon 
her as though he were reading her very 
thoughts, and she cast down her eyes 
nervously in an involuntary effort to avoid 
it. But he merely sighed, and, shaking 
his head as who should say, “ I told you 
so,” went on with his frugal repast, 
unnoticed and uncared for by anyone 
near him. 

As soon as she could tear herself 
away from her household cares, Mrs. 
Sullivan tapped at Dorothy’s door, and 
without waiting for an answer rushed in, 
after her wonted impulsive fashion, and 
ejaculated, “ Shure, I’ve bin on pins an’ 


needles for the last hour back, but I 
couldn’t git away, me dear, what with 
the cook, who had the temeritee to de¬ 
clare that there wasn’t enough mate in 
the larder for dinner, and that stoopid 
boy Albert, who has rooned the coat of 
his noo liveree by actually whitewashing 
the cellar with it on his back. But now 
I’ve got away, me dear, an’ I’m dyin’ 
to know iverything that’s happened.” 
And she settled herself in a rocking- 
chair in an attitude of expectation prior 
to the enjoyment of a good long gossip. 

In this, however, she was somewhat 
disappointed, for Dorothy felt in no 
gossipping mood; and much as she ap¬ 
preciated the thorough kindliness of the 
little woman, she shrank from saying 
anything by which she might unwittingly 
expose even a glimpse of the secret of 
her heart. She told Mrs. Sullivan 
enough of the interview between herself 
and Mr. Lawton, however, to rouse all 
the good woman’s anger against the 
millionaire. 

“Listen to that, now!” she burst 
forth. “ Did iver annyone hear the like 
on it ? Abusing and bullying a poor bit 
of a girl like you, jest because ye asked 
him a simple quistion or two, and tried 
to find out your lawful-born father. But, 
me dear, ‘ What can ye expect from a 
pig but just a grunt ? ’ as me poor mother 
used to say, Hivin bless her ! An’ Law¬ 
ton’s only an upstart, as I was sayin’ to 
Miss Tucker no later nor this mornin’ 
at me own breakfast-table.” (Dorothy’s 
recollection of the conversation differed 
somewhat from Mrs. Sullivan’s, but she 
prudently said not a word.) “ ‘He’s a 
beggar put upon horseback,’ said I, 

‘ an’ it’s easy tellin’ in what direction he’ll 
beridin’ ! ’ An’ so ye got no satisfaction 
out ov him, an’ he made ye cry, the 
blaggard ! Well, niver moind, dearie ! 
He’ll be sorrier for it wan of these 
days than you will iver be ! Mark my 
worruds, an’ remimber ’em ! ” 

“Nay,” said Dorothy; “thee must 
not say that, Mrs. Sullivan. I had no 
right after all to go to a stranger with 
my own private troubles; but I have so 
little experience of the world, that I 
thought everyone was as kind and good 
as you and your sister-in-law.” And 
not another word of blame or complaint 
did she speak, then or thereafter, of her 
reception at Mr. Lawton’s. 

* * * * 

The next few weeks lagged slowly for 
Dorothy, and the sense of depression 
which seized her, as an outcome of the 
consciousness that she had undertaken 
a task far beyond her strength—which, 
as she surveyed it, looked well-nigh 
hopeless of accomplishment—would have 
been insupportable had it not been 
for the cheery good-nature of Mrs.'Sulli¬ 
van. This good woman neglected her 
boarders, allowed her cook to have her 
own way, secure from the wonted watch¬ 
ful surveillance ; forbore even the rap¬ 
turous delights of “bargain days,” in 
order to devote herself to Dorothy, and 
endeavour to chase away the melancholy 
which had settled like a brooding cloud 
on the young girl’s spirits—a melancholy 
which, if the truth were known, owed 
not a little of its originating impulse to 
a certain young English nobleman who 


was making a temporary sojourn in New 
York. But of this fact Mrs. Sullivan 
was in blissful ignorance; and putting 
her young friend’s fits of depression 
down to loneliness and mal du jbays, 
endeavoured to “brisk her up,” as she 
phrased it, by planning out all sorts of 
expeditions about and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city. In this way Dorothy if 
discovered a fact which many born New 
Yorkers never become cognisant of 
during the whole period of their exist¬ 
ence—the fact, namely, that New York is 
one of the most naturally beautiful cities 
in the world. 

Together she and Julia Sullivan clat¬ 
tered in one of the jangling street-cars 
down that typically American Broadway 
which takes a place in the true New 
Yorker’s affections and memory such as 
in the Londoner is equally divided be¬ 
tween Pall Mall and Piccadilly, the Strand 
and Fleet Street; and Dorothy noticed 
as not the least typical thing about the 
more purely business portion of this 
broad American artery of commerce and 
pleasure, that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the stores thereon had the 
names of foreign owners painted up 
above them. They came at length to 
the Battery, a pleasant, greens warded, 
tree-shaded plot, of irregular shape, 
bordered on three sides by quaint old- 
fashioned houses long since deserted by 
the rich merchants who had once made 
their homes therein, and now given over 
to the occupancy of shipping firms and 
emigrants’ boarding-houses, while the 
fourth side was lapped by the greenish 
chopping waves of the noble bay. To 
Dorothy the spot was one of never-failing 
interest, for here is to be found the grey 
stone building through which, as the 
rushing stream at high tide pours through 
some granite-walled sluice, the human 
stream of immigration pours steadfastly 
into the modern Land of Promise, to 
spread in a thousand trickling streams 
to the uttermost West; and here, under 
the dusty trees in early morning, and 
onward through the day, until the dazz¬ 
ling electric lights swinging high over¬ 
head throw curious inky silhouettes upon 
the ghastly grey of the grass beneath, 
are to be found groups of newly-landed 
bread-seekers waiting their turn to be 
despatched on their further toilsome 
journey of maybe two thousand miles or 
more. And all, were they blonde-bearded 
Northmen, swarthy, low-browed Hun¬ 
garians, or bright-eyed, eagerly-gesticu¬ 
lating Italians, seemed to bear upon their 
patient faces something of the look of 
solemn questioning wonder which shines 
out of the eyes of a babe new-born into 
the world. To some of them Dorothy 
spoke when first she began to visit the 
place, and sometimes to some child- 
wearied mother was she able to bring 
some little comfort'and relief, or give some 
useful advice. More often, however, her 
advances were met with that vacant 
stare of bland indifference, which was, by 
instinct as it were, assumed by these poor 
souls as a defence against the danger 
their sordid suspicions and their sad ex¬ 
periences led them to see lurking behind 
each friendly word or offer of assistance. 

At other times she and her chattering 
companion would betake themselves to 
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the Central Park, which, like a shining 
emerald, is set in the centre of the island 
which nowadays is well-nigh entirely 
covered by the city. As they wandered 
through the arching avenues bordered 
by trees which were of almost primeval 
loftiness of growth, or crossed the swel¬ 
ling meadows, velvety with lush herbage 
and bordered with thickly-wooded hills, 
between which glimpses were gained 
of blue shadowed coppices beyond, it 
seemed to Dorothy a tale well-nigh in¬ 
credible that less than a score of years 
before the place was a bare and barren 
plain, broken only by the crags and hil¬ 
locks of forbidding grey rock which 
pushed their way upwards through the 
thin mantle of earth which veiled the 
rocky bed beneath. Nor were oppor¬ 
tunities wanting here for the student of 
his own kind, as well as for the lover of 
natural beauty; for while the footpaths 
and avenues were filled with a democratic 
throng, in which the ragged urchins 
from the slums danced side by side with 
the well-dressed children of the middle 
classes, the driving-ways and bridle¬ 
paths presented a steady stream of the 


He Lost Her. 

He had asked her to many him, and was 
waiting impatiently for an answer. 

“ Will you expect me to keep house ? ” she 
asked. 

“ No, indeed, my love. The servants will 
attend to all that.” 

“You won’t ask me to make the bread or 
broil beefsteaks ? ” 

“ Certainly not, my angel. We shall have 
a cook.” 

“ And I will not be compelled to pound the 
washboard ? ” 

“How can you ask such a question ! No, 
no! ” 

“ Then i cannot marry you. I have been 
brought up to do all these things, and I could 
not be happy in a life of idleness.” 

When he realised what a treasure he had 
lost, he went sadly to his luxurious home and 
resolved to remain a bachelor for ever. 

Chinese Fans. —The magnitude of the 
export of fans from Canton is shown by the 
fact that eleven and a third millions were 
sent through the Customs in the course of 
1889. The majority of these were simple 
palm-leaf fans and went to America, where 
their lightness and cool appearance have 
brought them into great favour. For decora¬ 
tive purposes, Canton fans cannot compete 
with Japanese, and for artistic beauty the 
Canton paper fans are surpassed by those of 
Foochow and Shanghai; but the feather fans 
sent out from Canton, made from the quills of 
the wild goose, are strong, useful, and cheap. 

Speaking in Gaelic. —The Gaelic lan¬ 
guage of the Highlands of Scotland is admir¬ 
ably fitted for the communication of religious 
knowledge. It renders with wonderful preci¬ 
sion and effect the statements of Scripture. 
The saying, attributed to one of the Dukes of 
Argyll, is well known, that, if addressing his 
sovereign, he would choose English; if ad¬ 
dressing the lady of his affections, he would 
choose French; but if he were speaking on 
religious matters, he would choose Gaelic. 


glittering equipages and well-groomed 
horses which belonged to those whose 
pleasure was their only toil. 

But pleasanter than either of these 
resorts to Dorothy was the newly-formed 
but still naturally beautiful Riverside 
Drive, where were clustered, each in its 
own spacious grounds, some of the most 
picturesquely beautiful houses she had 
ever seen, marred only, in their power of 
affording pleasure to the artistic eye, by 
their abiding sense of newness—a fault, 
as Dorothy smilingly reflected in extenu¬ 
ation, that time would cure. But it was 
not these palaces of commercial kings, nor 
the winding foliage-embowered walks, 
nor the keen health-bestowing breeze, 
which even on the sultriest of days blew 
in from the bay beyond, that gave her 
the chiefest of her pleasures during these 
rambles. It was the view of that noblest 
of rivers, the Hudson, which she was 
able to gain from well-nigh every part 
of this one of the city’s pleasure-grounds, 
wherein lay a main attraction to Dorothy. 
In all her life she thought she had seen 
or conceived nothing more surpassingly, 
grandly beautiful than this calm stead¬ 
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Companionship not Union. 

Sometimes two vessels at sea keep each 
other company for a long distance ; it may be 
during a whole voyage. Very pleasant it is to 
have a companion to exchange signals with 
from time to time, to come near enough when 
the winds are light, to hold converse in ordi¬ 
nary tones from deck to deck, to know that, in 
case of need, there is help at hand. 

It is good for them to be near each other, 
but not good to be too near. Woe is to them 
if they touch ! The wreck of one or both is 
likely to be the consequence. 

And so two well-equipped and heavily- 
freighted natures may be the best of com¬ 
panions to each other, and yet must never 
attempt to come into closer union. 

Notes on Ginger. —Ginger seems to have 
been well known in England even before the 
Norman Conquest in 1066, being often referred 
to in the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of the 
eleventh century. It was very common in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ranking 
next in value to pepper, which was then the 
commonest of all spices, and costing on an 
average about is. yd. per pound. 

The Girl and the Cabman. 

A London girl tells this stoiy against 
herself. She is a zealous member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Seeing in the street one day a 
cabman illusing his horse, as she thought, she 
went up to him and demanded his number. 

“Why, miss,” said the man in a con¬ 
descending tone, and with a commiserating 
smile, “ if I wuz ter tell yer, it would go out 
of that pretty head afore yer got to the next 
corner.” 

Then he drove on, leaving her torn between 
conflicting emotions, rather angry, and yet very 
much inclined to laugh. 

A Girl with a Secret. —There is no¬ 
thing in the world more aggravating to a girl 
with a secret than to meet people who have no 
curiosity. 


fastly-flowing body of water, with the 
wood-crowned Palisades hemming it in 
on the further side, and its silver surface 
alive with diversely hued and fashioned 
craft; while seen through a silvery mist 
to the far northward lay the forest- 
clothed valley which, two centuries and 
a half before, had seemed like a peace¬ 
ful 1 paradise to the storm-beaten Hol¬ 
lander who, first of Europeans, sailed his 
high-pooped galleon thereup, and left 
his name for ever linked therewith. 

It was from one of these expeditions 
that Dorothy was returning, her whole 
being still pervaded by the sense of peace 
and. awe with which the sight of the 
glorious Hudson had filled her, when, as 
she took her seat in the car which was 
to carry her homewards, she heard a 
familiar voice exclaim, “Why, Aunt 
Keziah, it’s Miss Darling! What luck ! ’’ 
And a second after her two hands were 
seized and violently shaken, while a 
bonnie face, wreathed in smiles, looked 
down on her. 

“ Why ! — Miss Lawton ! ” gasped 
Dorothy in astonishment. 

(To be cotitinued.) 


Prithee, Why so Pale ? 

Mr. Newtie (on the tour) : “ Why, my 
dear, you look pale and worried. What 
is it ? ” 

Mrs. Newtie : “ Oh, nothing, love.” 

Mr. Newtie: “ Not home-sick alreadv. 
dear ? ” 

Mrs. Newtie : “Oh, no ; not a bit of it. 
(Reluctantly.) I was just wondering whether 
that stupid-looking reporter would spell 
‘ tulle ’ right in describing the wedding.” 


Double Acrostic I. 

Fancy the housewife’s angry face 
As, finding out a grievous case 
Of household treasures ruffled, soiled, 
Invaded, ravaged, rent, despoiled, 

By cunning robbers, great and small, 

She vows destruction to them all! 

Who are these depredators keen, 

That work where they should not have been ? 

1. Nature and Art you find in me ; 
Wonders from earth and air and sea: 

All Nature’s children do their part, 
Excelling man’s laborious art. 

Plere look admiring, pause and see, 
Amazed such marvels here should be. 

2. A nymph, as I know and as you know, 
Who gave offence to jealous Juno. 

3. Happy the man on whom this sense 
Confers the thought of competence l 
Plis nights are calm, his days serene, 

No cares for aught that might have been 
Disturb his heart or vex his eyes ; 
Peaceful he lives, resigned he dies. 

4. A royal maiden, set aside 

Soon as the king, her brother, died. 
Imprisoned, watched, and held in fear, 
Believing that her death was near. 

Yet, after five long years were past, 

She gained her liberty at last; 

And when her gracious face was seen, 
Her joyful people hailed her “ Queen l ” 


—Ximena. 
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HEALTHFUL EXERCISE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Missionary. —Of course you will have to be trained 
at an institution before you will be appointed to any 
missionary work. You had better write to Mrs. 
Meredith, Head Office of the Church of England 
Women’s Missionary Association. 

Marion. —Ladies are received as pupils in the dress¬ 
making department at the Gentlewomen’s Employ¬ 
ment Club, 7c, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. (near 
Victoria Station). Fee, one guinea a month, or five 
guineas for a year’s instruction. Write to the Hon. 
Manager and Secretary, Miss Younghusband. This 
Club includes an enquiry office and registry in 
reference to a variety of situations suitable for_ladics 
dependent on self-exertion. 

In Earnest. —Classes are open to women in the 
University Colleges at Bristol, Liverpool, Durham, 
and Nottingham ; at Mason’s College, Birming¬ 
ham ; Firth College, Sheffield; and the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds ; besides the University Colleges of 
Edinburgh and Dundee; and the three Welsh 
Colleges, Abcrystwith, Bangor, and Cardiff. So 
you may choose the college nearest to your own 
home, and easiest of access. 


ART. 

N. O. K.—No preparation will be lasting. Trace. 
your pattern with oil-colours, and run a white 
thread over the outlines thus made. 

Jane Pot. —The materials for leather work are easily 
obtained. We do not give trade addresses. Ordi¬ 
nary glue is employed, melted in a pot over the fire. 
You can obtain a suitable one for the purpose at 
any hardware shop. 

Maffie and Lottie. —We cannot republish the 
article. You may find it in “Silver Sails,” the 
Summer Number of the “ G. O. P.” for 1881. 

Feb. —You must varnish with pale copal, put on 
sparingly in a warm room free from draughts, 
taking care not to allow it to become chilled before 
dry. 

“ Too Utterly Too.” —The prettiest colour for a 
drain-pipe, as a background to the blue iris, is pro¬ 
duced by beginning with the palest primrose-yellow 
and gradually carrying the colour up to a chestnut- 
brown. The background must be yellow for the 
blue flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canterbury should read the advice of “ Medicus,” 
and try to improve her general health. 

M. B.—We think you had better cut out the pictures 
and make scrap-books of them yourself. 

Gladys Edith. —Cold chickens and ham or tongue 
would be more suitable than beef for a wedding 
breakfast; also jelly or blancmange, tea, coffee, 
and hot cakes. 

Adni. —i. You might obtain false teeth cheaper at 
the Dental Hospital, Great Portland Street, W., 
than elsewhere.—2. The leaves of a palm plant 
need much sponging, and tepid water is preferable 
for watering them than cold. 

Dart. —You give no description of your Charles II. 
5s.-picce, which pieces vary, according to the differ¬ 
ent issues, from £1 8s. to £34, the latter price being 
given for a first issue, without numerals, if an extra 
fine specimen. A shilling of William III., laureated 
bust to right, rev. four shields arranged crosswise, 
with edge milled, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. Unless a 
very accurate description be given, and the state of 
preservation be named, we cannot give a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

Mar.— 1. The origin of the name “wideawake,” 
given to a hat of a hard and smooth surface, was 
a very natural one. It was a punning reference to 
its appearance and consistency, for never having 
had a “nap,” it must be “wideawake.”—2. The 
weight used by goldsmiths in gauging the quality 
of gold apart from the allov, t\e., carat, is clcrived 
from that of the seeds of an Abyssinian carat-flower, 
•which, being exceedingly uniform in size, were em¬ 
ployed in weighing gold and precious stones. When 
an article is entirely of gold, it is said to be 24-carat 
gold ; but when used without alloy, it is too soft to 
wear well, and thus our gold coinage is slightly 
alloyed, and weighs 22 carats. 

“.Wee Willy Winkle.” —The idiomatic form of 
salutation, “ How do you do ?” is derived from the 
old-time “How dost do?” of the lower classes, 
accompanied by a slap .on the back, which can 
easily be rendered, “ Flow does your business do,” 
or “ go on ” ? “ Are you doing well in ) r ourwork,” 

or “ trade ” ? When adopted by the upper classes, 
it became “ How do you do ” ? Before the use of 
this form of greeting, people used to say, “ God 
keep you,” or “ God be with you.” 


Palmerston. —If you repudiate, strive to repel, and 
pray against blasphemous thoughts, you may be 
sure that they are not your own, but merely put into 
your mind by the Evil One or by his emissaries. 
We have often told our readers this for their com¬ 
fort. You should try to shake off a morbid state of 
mind, and employ your thoughts and hands in some 
active way. Never sit idle and brooding. 

H. E. A.— As an old and faithful servant, who has 
lived for forty years in one family, we much appre¬ 
ciate and value the good opinion which you have so 
warmly expressed of our magazine, and our efforts 
to be of use to our readers. We think your plan of 
using old blankets by doubling it and covering it 
with cretonne, and then tacking it in diagonal 
squares like diamond pattern. All such little eco¬ 
nomical plans are worth a notice: We should add 
a few single sheets of brown paper between the 
folds of the blanket, as they add greatly to the 
warmth obtained, and are very light. 

Savourneen-deelisii. —Clothing even in winter must 
be of a lighter description at the Cape than in Eng¬ 
land ; but washing in summer entails a heavier ex¬ 
pense, as a larger stock of changes of clothing is re¬ 
quired. We have no panacea against sea-sickness. 

May. —There is no such passage in the Bible as 
“ Thou shalt not know summer from winter.” You 
would do well to get a Concordance of the Holy 
Scriptures , by Dr. John Eadie, from our publishing 
office. It would help you much in their study. 
Look out all the texts that prove the great truths of 
our Christian faith. Write them out, and then learn 
them ; for instance, those on the fall of man, the 
Atonement, the Divinity of our Blessed Lord, the 
love of God, the answers to prayer, the life to 
come, etc. 

Margaret does not repeat her question, or it should 
now be answered. We are very sure, however, that 
“Medicus” never said anyone had “comets” on 
the skin of the face. If people washed their faces 
more thoroughly they would not be disfigured with 
black pores. 

Aldyth. —Your kind letter has gratified us greatly, 
and we thank you for it. With reference to the 
cuckoo, it winters in Africa or Asia. Europe 
possesses the grey species only. It travels during 
the night, either singly or in groups of two or three. 
Our authority rests on a work entitled Reptiles and 
Birds, by Louis Figuier, edited by Parker Gilmore. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER . 



CHAPTER XV. 

“ ONE CAN ONLY HAVE ONE MOTHER ! ” 

“ Sincerity is like travelling in a plain beaten 
road, which commonly brings a man sooner to 
his journey’s end, than by ways in which men 
often lose themselves.”— Tillotson . 


HE next 
day 
passed 
tranquilly; Vir¬ 
ginia had lost 
her headache, 
and Miss Muf- 
fet was in one of her 
sunniest moods. The 
little party in the library worked happily 
at their several employments, and Miss 
Muifet honestly earned Aunt Isobel’s 
praises for her attention and industry. 
“ My pupil is more intelligent and pains¬ 
taking than I expected to find her,” she 
said, with the sweet kindly smile that 
was Mrs. Foster’s chief charm. 

During luncheon Miss Muifet had a 
surprise—a beautiful bouquet of hot¬ 
house flowers was brought for Miss 
Beresford by one of the Manor House 
servants. Lady Sarah sent her love, and 
was anxious to know if Miss Beresford 
had escaped taking cold. 

Miss Muifet gazed at the flowers with 
delight; then she looked at Mrs. Foster. 

“ They are very lovely, Effie. I think 
you must write a nice little note, and 
thank Lady Sarah ; and please give her 
my compliments.” And Miss Muifet 
sat down, flushed and tremulous, to 
write her note. It was very girlish and 
gushing, Aunt Isobel thought, when 
Miss Muifet brought it rather shyly for 
her inspection. Lady Sarah would laugh 
at it, but what did it matter. 

“Yes, it will do, Effie; only you 
have forgotten to dot the i’s, and not 
one of your t’s are crossed; but she 
will see you are pleased with the 
flowers.” 

And indeed that graceful recognition 
made Miss Muifet more infatuated than 
ever. But she kept this sentiment to 
herself; only that evening she wrote a 
long account of her visit to the Manor 
House to Val, and her description of 
her fair-haired idol made that young 


philosopher raise his eyebrows and say 
“ Snakes ! ” softly under his breath. 

But the following afternoon, as she 
and Mike were sauntering through the 
village, while Mrs. Foster went into 
some of the cottages, she came face to 
face with Lady Sarah ; she was wrapped 
as usual in costly furs, and 
carried a gold-headed stick, 
for the roads were slippery. 

“Well met, little one!” 
she observed gaily. “ So 
you liked my flowers, did 
you ? Malcolm arranged 
them forme ; he has good 
taste—I will say that for 
him. What are you 
and Mike doing ? ” 
Then Miss Muffet 
explained, with some 
embarrassment, 
that she was only 
waiting for her 
aunt, who had 
gone in to see old 
Mrs. Brady. 

“ Oh, you are like me— 
you hate poking into poor 
people’s cottages! I am always 
afraid of catching some of their horrid 
complaints. Poor people are so un¬ 
pleasant ; they are never satisfied what¬ 
ever you do for them ; and they will 
tell you all about their diseases and 
things in the most shocking way. * I 
will help you, if you will only hold your 
tongue ! ’ I said to one of them ; but I 
positively had to stop my ears, for the 
creature would talk! Which is the 
Brady cottage ? I will walk with you ; 
I have nothing to do, and am only 
taking a constitutional. That is how I 
preserve my health and complexion—by 
fresh air and exercise. Oh, I am not 
one of your fine ladies, who are afraid of 
breathing the air ! ” 

“ I am afraid I must go back to Aunt 
Isobel,” returned Miss Muifet, who was, 
however, sorely tempted to linger. 

But Lady Sarah only shook her stick 
at her. “You are a rude little child; 
but of course I know you must mind 
your betters. Did your aunt scold you 
very severely for your escapade on Wed¬ 
nesday ? Oh, there is no love lost be¬ 
tween us—I know that! But all the same, 

I shall run off with you again some day ! 
Adieu —au revoir, Miss Beresford,” and 
she waved her hand, and turned in the 
direction of the Manor House. 

“Aunt Isobel, Lady Sarah has just 
been speaking to me,” observed Miss 
Muifet, as Mrs. Foster came out of the 
cottage and looked after the retreating 
figure. 

“I thought those sables belonged to 
Lady Sarah,” returned Mrs. Foster 
quietly. “ I am afraid I have kept you 
and Mike a long time waiting; but 
Mrs. Brady’s rheumatism was so bad, 
and the poor old soul seemed so low, 
that I felt I must cheer her up.” 

“Lady Sarah says she hates going 
into poor people’s places. I think you 
like it, Aunt Isobel.” 

“ I believe I do, Effie. Some of my 
very good friends are only poor women : 
poor people are so kind and unselfish in 
their dealings with each other. Look at 
Mrs. Ruddock, for example; she has all 


those children to feed, and she very 
often sends Mrs. Brady a dinner. There 
is true generosity. She gives not out of 
abundance, but ‘ out of her penury.’ ” 

“I wonder why Lady Sarah seems 
so disgusted with them. She says they 
are always talking about disagreeable 
things.” 

“ They are a little more frank about 
themselves than we are; but it is only 
their desire for sympathy. We must 
not expect ploughmen and shepherds to 
be polished gentlemen, Any mere than 
we expect vulgarity in our fine ladies. 
They mean no harm, only they have not 
been taught reticence, and they state 
the broad fact in plain language. But I 
assure you, Effie, I have known poor 
women who, in their way, are refined 
gentlewomen, who would put a Lady 
Sarah to shame. ‘ He is gentil that 
doth gentil dedes,’ says Chaucer; and 
these heroines of mine are God’s gentle¬ 
women. Ah! here comes the Vicar ! I 
must wait and speak to him a moment 
about old George.” 

Malcolm had failed to put in an ap¬ 
pearance that day, to Virginia’s dis¬ 
appointment, and she fretted about it 
visibly; her Greek was all prepared, 
and she had come to some difficulty in 
her algebra, and the absence of her 
young master discomposed l\cr greatly. 
Mrs. Foster took the matter rather 
coolly. 

“ Malcolm is very good to give you 
so much time,” she said quietly ; “ but 
you must not depend on him too much. 
If he goes to town I shall have to find 
you another master.” But to this Vir¬ 
ginia made no answer. If she could 
have spoken her true thoughts at that 
moment, she would have said that no 
other master could have taken Malcolm’s 
place. His brotherly sympathy in her 
pursuits, his painstaking efforts on her 
behalf, his patience and ready good- 
humour, had made him an important 
factor in her life. Mrs. Foster was 
beginning to realise this, and it made 
her somewhat anxious. 

Later on in the afternoon Malcolm 
made his appearance ; it was dusk, and 
the library was so dark, that when 
he entered he thought Virginia was the 
only occupant, Miss Muffet being curled 
up on the window-seat among the 
shadows. 

“I am so sorry I failed you this morn¬ 
ing,” he said abruptly, as Virginia rose 
with an exclamation of pleasure, “but 
Gilbert wanted me to go over to Duns- 
combe, and it would only have made 
a row if I had refused. I think things 
are worse than ever,” he went on discon¬ 
solately. “ He and mother have been 
at me to-day about Monte Carlo, and— 
and-” 

“Hush, Malcolm!” began Virginia 
cautiously, and Miss Muffet advanced 
towards the fire-light. 

“ I will go away if you two want to 
talk secrets,” she said a little crossly. 
“No one but the boys thinks I am to be 
trusted Come, Mike, let us make our¬ 
selves scarce.” 

But Malcolm would not hear of this. 
“ Why should you go, Miss Beres¬ 
ford ? ” he interposed eagerly. “ I had 
no idea anyone was in the room, and I 




was only going- to grumble to Virginia. 
I should like you to remain. Why should 
we not be comfortable all together ? ” 

“ But you will not grumble before me,” 
remarked Miss Mulfet in an injured 
manner. 

“ Oh, yes, I will ; I am in a grumbling 
mood. I will tell you my grievances, 
and you and Virginia shall give me your 
advice.’ ’ 

Malcolm did not speak in his usual 
manner; he looked flushed and excited, 
and a shade came over Virginia’s face. 
She and her mother were his confidantes. 
What had Eflie to do with his griev¬ 
ances. Virginia felt that she was being 
robbed of her dearest privilege. But 
Malcolm was not unwilling to evoke new 
sympathy; he was beginning to feel 
great interest in little Miss Beresford; 
he liked her sincerity, her frankness and 
absence of all consciousness ; like Lady 
Sarah, he thought her delightfully fresh. 

“ My mother wants me to go with 
them to Monte Carlo,” he continued, 
“ and I detest the very thought of the 
place. It is very beautiful and very 
amusing, but it is the last place I should 
care to be at with Gilbert. People 
gamble and lose money, and Gilbert is 
fond of excitement, and he will do as 
other people do.” 

“ I suppose he will gamble whether 
you go or stay,” observed Miss Muffet 
shrewdly, and Malcolm nodded. 

“ I have no influence with him, if that 
is what you mean. No one has except 
my mother, and he will not even listen to 
her. No, I should do no good by going, 
and should waste my time and worry 
myself into a fever. Virginia, I have 
nearly made up my mind to speak to 
Mr. Elliston. My mother will not hear 
of giving me an allowance ; she told me 
to-day that she could not afford it.” 

“Oh, Malcolm!” and Virginia for¬ 
got her brief jealousy. There was a 
reckless pain in Malcolm’s voice that 
filled her with dismay. Then he had 
tried again, and failed. 

“Do you mean Uncle Norbert?” 
returned Miss Muffet eagerly. “Oh, yes, 
do go to him ; he was so good to Jack 
when he got into trouble, and I am sure 
he will help you. Make him go, Virginia. 
Uncle Norbert is so wise, and takes such 
pains when he is interested in people. 
Though we laugh at him, and call him 
Herr Spider, we really believe in him.” 

“ It would be but your best plan, 
Malcolm,” returned Virginia softly, and 
her eyes were very wistful. Were they 
going to lose him after all ? 

Malcolm got up from his seat and 
began to pace the room, while the two 
girls watched him. He was in that 
state when any farther inaction seemed 
impossible. He had had another try¬ 
ing scene with his mother, and was still 
quivering with indignation from her 
scoffing remarks. Her last words had 
been to him, “Now, mind what you 
are about, Malcolm, or you will never 
touch a penny of my money. I am not 
going to have my plans upset by your 
squeamish scruples. I intend you to go 
with us to Monte Carlo, and to see a 
Yittie oi the world before we settle about 
the future. You have plenty of time 
before you; and remember, you are not 
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your brother’s keeper, so you need not 
trouble your head about him. I can 
manage Gilbert.” 

“ 1 know what it will be,” he went on, 
walking restlessly to and fro. “ I should 
go, and then find myself de troft as 
usual. No one really wants me. I 
should never see Gilbert from morning 

to night; and as for my mother-” tie 

paused, and there was accentuated bit¬ 
terness in his next words—“ She will 
amuse herself quite easily without me.” 

“Are you sure of that?” demanded 
Miss Muffet rather anxiously. “ Mr. 
Gordon, please forgive me if I interfere, 
but it seems to me you are making a 
mistake. Would it matter very much if 
your own business were to wait a little, 
when you have your whole life before you ? 
Could you not sacrifice a few months 
just to please your mother? How do 
you know what good you may be able to 
do until you have tried ? One can only 
have one mother; perhaps you will be 
glad some day to know that you put 
aside your own pleasure and thought 
only of her.” 

Miss Muffet said this with unusual 
seriousness; at times she had these 
spasms of earnestness. Malcolm felt a 
little thrill of emotion as he listened to 
her. “ One can only have one mother.” 
Ah, how true that was. But Virginia 
interfered somewhat impatiently. 

“ You mean well, Effie, but you do not 
understand Malcolm’s position. No one 
understands but mother and I. It is 
just a whim on Lady Sarah’s part—a 
caprice that means nothing. She would 
never have suggested Monte Carlo if 
Malcolm had not told her that he was 
anxious to work. Lady Sarah loves 
power; she takes a delight in opposing 
Malcolm’s plans ; she wants him to be 
utterly dependent on her, and to do as 
he is told. Buthe is a boy no longer, and 
he must show her that he has a man’s 
will. Malcolm will be wretched at 
Monte Carlo ; he will be left out in the 
cold, and made to feel that he is not 
wanted.” 

“ I am very sorry,” began Miss Muffet 
— and indeed she looked sorry—but 
something in her expression made Mal¬ 
colm say rather hastily, “You do not 
agree with Virginia ? ” 

“Not entirely. It may be all true; 
but after all you would be doing your 
duty, and if your mother wanted you, you 
would be there ready to help her. A few 
months out of a lifetime is not much for 
a mother to ask. Ah ! I know I am not 
clever—not like Virginia nor you, and 
perhaps I ought not to have spoken ; 
but I should not like you to make a 
mistake, Mr. Gordon, and be sorry for 
it afterwards.” 

“You are right,” returned Malcolm 
impetuously, and he looked very young 
and boyish as he spoke. “ Virginia, we 
are wrong, and Miss Beresford has set 
us both right. There is a higher duty 
than writing poetry or making oneself a 
name in the literary world. And after 
all I can wait.” He glanced at Vir¬ 
ginia, but she did not meet his eyes. 
A slight frown contracted her brows. 
He had taken that child’s advice. Effie, 
who knew nothing — who was so ridi¬ 
culous about Lady Sarah—had influ¬ 
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enced him, and she — Virginia—was 
proved to be in the wrong! 

“You need not ask me,” she said 
coldly. “You know well what 1 think, 
Malcolm. If you give in to all Lady 
Sarah’s caprices you will have no life 
of your own. It is not intended for a 
man to be tied to his mother's apron- 
strings when he has w r ork to do in the 
world. If you took my advice you would 
go to Uncle Norbert and ask him to find 
you some employment.” 

“I will go to him by-and-by,” re¬ 
turned Malcolm slowly. Virginia’s 
speech chilled him a little. For the 
first time in his life he thought there was 
something defective in her reasoning. 
“After all one must not live for oneself, 
or even to satisfy legitimate ambitions.” 

“ And you will go to Monte Carlo?” 
and there was unmistakable displeasure 
in Virginia’s voice. With all her con¬ 
scientiousness and love of right she had 
no idea how all these years she had 
been fostering Malcolm’s selfishness by 
feeding his vanity. 

“Yes, I shall go. After all, as Miss 
Beresford very justly says, it is only the 
sacrifice of a few months. And J need 
not waste my time. I shall be alone 
there, as I am here. And if I cannot 
amuse myself, I can study.” 

“Very well,” she returned stiffly. 
“ As you have made up your mind, there 
is nothing more to say.” 

“You are wrong. There is much 
more to say. Virginia, why do you 
speak in that way? You are hurt with 
me because I have not taken your advice. 
But that is not like you”—his voice 
softening imperceptibly as he saw her 
face more clearly. “You are far too 
generous to quarrel with me because 
for once I differ from you. If I do not 
take your advice, at least I do not intend 
to do without your sympathy.” 

“Oh, Malcolm ! As though I could 
quarrel with you,” and Virginia gave 
him a misty smile. “ I was only think¬ 
ing of your good. But of course if your 
conscience tells you that Effie was right, 
I should be the last person to try to 
shake your resolution.” 

“ Come, that is spoken like the old 
Virginia. I suppose, after all, studying 
one’s good is only a refined sort of sel¬ 
fishness. I will promise you one thing, 
however — that before the end of the 
year I will take some decided step with 
regard to my future. Now I must go, 
for it is getting late. Give my love to 
Mrs. Foster.” 

Virginia rose to leave the room with 
him, but he lingered a moment beside 
Miss Muffet. “Thank you for helping 
me to see my duty,” he said in a low 
voice. “You have saved me from a 
great mistake”—and he grasped her 
hand cordially. 

But all down the long country road, 
under the twinkling starlight, the same 
odd refrain haunted Malcolm :— 

“ Deep brown eyes running over with 
glee, 

Blue eyes are pale, and grey eyes 
are sober, 

Bonnie brown eyes are the eyes for 
me.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTISTIC LIFE OF LOUISA PYNE. 


By RUTH LAMB. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IS necessary to 
go back a little 
in order to 
notice two im¬ 
portant inter¬ 
ludes in Louisa 
Pyne’s career. 
At the age of 
fifteen she was 
appointed leading soprano to 
the Foundling Hospital; there 
she led the singing of four 
hundred children. She retained 
this post until 1854; and, 
doubtless, the experience gained 
during these nine years proved 
most valuable to her. The constant practice 
of sacred music was in itself delightful to the 
young singer, and was in perfect harmony with 
the deeply seated religious feelings which 
began at her mother’s knee, and strengthened 
with every subsequent year of her life. 

As an interpreter of sacred music, Louisa 
Pyne was probably never excelled. When she 
first appeared in the Messiah a critic wrote 
the following: “As an oratorio singer, Miss 
Louisa Pyne will be a great gain to the public. 
Even her greatest admirers were not prepared 
for the display of power now made by her in 
the noblest branch of her art.” 

“ Unobtrusively devotional feeling was mani¬ 
fested iu every note she sang,” wrote another, 
after hearing her in the Elijah , and similar 
expressions were invariably called forth when¬ 
ever she appeared in oratorio. 

Who can doubt that the impression produced 
on her hearers, by her exquisite rendering of 
sacred music, arose from the fact that, with her, 
such singing was no mere performance, but an 
act of worship, a solemn dedication of her 
God-given powers to the service of the Divine 
Bestower of every good and perfect gift, and 
in full accordance with the heart-felt homage 
of her being ? 

A modest fidelity to the music was a notice¬ 
able trait in Louisa Pyne’s singing. This was 
often commented upon, and her example 
might be followed with benefit by many a self- 
confident, but less distinguished, artiste. 

“ There was an absolute adherence to the 
text, as rare as it is grateful, and what is more, 
that sympathetic expression which constitutes 
the greatest triumph of vocal art,” was the 
summing up of one who had scarcely known 
how to eulogise in sufficiently warm terms 
her interpretation of the soprano airs in Judas 
Maccabetis. It may well be added, that no 
matter how great has been the vocal culture, 
or to what artistic heights a singer may have 
attained, true feeling cannot be successfully 
simulated. Heart and song must be in 
sympathy, or there will be none worth the 
name between the artiste and her audience. 

During the years that Louisa Pyne led the 
young choir at the Foundling she was also a 
prominent figure at State concerts, musical 
festivals, and at the concerts of the Phil¬ 
harmonic and other great societies. 

Between seasons, both Louisa and her sister 
occupied spare intervals in teaching. In this, 
as in all that our heroine undertook, she was a 
hard and most conscientious worker, and at 
the same time a most popular member of 
society, whose presence was eagerly sought on 
every possible occasion. 

Such popularity is not always a thing to be 
desired by those who lead busy lives, and there 
were times when the sisters would gladly have 
declined the many hospitalities which were 
pressed upon them by their friends. 

“ On one occasion,” says Louisa, “my sister 


and I were at Boulogne, and working very 
hard at teaching—it was in the winter of 1847 ; 
and after our daily toil was over, we were 
much better fitted for rest than gaiety. 

“ We had been at parties four nights running, 
and were invited to a large gathering on the 
fifth ; but we were so weary that we made up 
our minds to go to bed at seven o’clock, and 
endeavour to obtain a refreshing rest to lit us 
for the renewed work of the morrow. No 
sooner were our heads on the pillows than we 
fell asleep, but at ten o’clock we were roused 
by loud and continuous knocking at our doors. 
This was caused by a party of ten young ladies 
and gentlemen, who had obtained admission 
to the house in which we had private rooms. 

“We asked what was the matter, and were 
told that we must get up and accompany these 
untimely visitors. Protestations were useless. 
The young people persisted in remaining until 
we were ready, and we were absolutely com¬ 
pelled to rise, dress, and go with them to the 
party we had striven to shirk. We were much 
annoyed, for we sadly needed rest. However, 
for once, I was determined not to comply with 
their entreaties, and though urged on all sides, 
I declined to sing a note. One can no more 
be compelled to sing than can the proverbial 
horse be obliged to drink when led to the 
water. So I sat silent and not very good- 
tempered, though I own that, on returning 
home, I felt not a little gratified that I had for 
once disappointed these enthusiastic, but not 
wholly unselfish admirers of mine. As a rule, 
however, people were very kind to me, and I 
received many tokens of appreciation and good 
will without knowing whence they came. For 
instance : When I was about twenty-one I 
was fulfilling what was really my first dramatic 
engagement of importance. My part was that 
of a peasant girl, Rose de Mai, an orphan who 
had been adopted by a good old man called 
Father Jacques. 

“ One evening the door-keeper said to me as 
I entered, £ Miss Pyne, here is a parcel for you.’ 

“ On opening it I found a case containing 
twelve very handsome silver tea spoons, and 
on a slip of paper the words, ‘ From Father 
Jacques.’ 

“ To this day I have not found out who sent 
me this handsome and useful, if rather unusual 
present for a young girl.” 

In August, 1854, Louisa Pyne sailed for 
America accompanied by her sister Susan, her 
parents, and Mr. Harrison, who was so long 
associated professionally with her. On the 
1st of October she made her first appearance 
before a New York audience. The building 
was packed in eveiy part, and the first night 
decided the success of the “ English Skylark,” 
as her Transatlantic friends delighted to call 
her. The words applied to her in London 
were repeated there. “ She took the city by 
storm,” and all through her long tour in the 
States she was made the recipient of costly 
gifts and tokens, alike of respect for her 
character and appreciation of her great talents. 

The art of puffing had not then reached the 
perfection it has since attained. Now, one 
often hears the remark that the applause of an 
audience is exactly in proportion to the flourish 
of trumpets which has heralded the coming of 
an artiste. 

This may not be altogether true, for real 
genius will make itself felt, despite the silence 
of trumpets ; but it is largely so. Many hearers 
are not sufficiently musical to form a decided 
opinion for themselves, and they praise and 
applaud what they often care little for, because 
in so doing they follow the fashion of the day. 

Louisa Pyne’s own account of her reception 
gains in interest by its very simplicity. 


“ The first night I sang in New York, I 
went without any previous puffing or flourish 
of trumpets, and made a tremendous success. 
The bouquets I had filled a room at my hotel. 

“ The next day I had a letter from a lady, 
saying that she hoped I had received hers, for 
her brother, who was with her, had taken a 
diamond ring from his finger, and attached it 
to the stems of the flowers, before the bouquet 
was thrown. Moreover, the ring was an heir¬ 
loom, with a single stone diamond worth a 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

“ I am sorry to say this valuable gift was lost. 
The stage had a large round grating at each 
side, by which the heat ascended, and it was 
supposed the ring must have been loosened 
from the flowers, and rolled down one of these. 

“A thorough search was, of course, made, but 
in vain, and 1 must say I was greatly concerned 
for the generous giver, and disappointed on 
my own account. 

“ Again, after a fortnight at Philadelphia, 
during the evening of my last appearance, my 
dresser handed me a little packet. Inside was 
a case, and on opening it I found resting on 
purple velvet a pair of diamond earrings. The 
centre stones were very beautiful, and were 
valued at a large sum. On a little pink card 
attached to the case were the words, ‘ From 
an admirer of real talent.’ 

“ On my next visit to the same city, a veiy 
handsome diamond star was sent me under 
precisely similar circumstances. I thought it 
probable that both gifts came from the same 
person, but I never knew from whom. 
Naturally I should have liked to thank the 
donor, but at the same time I was deeply 
sensible of the delicate manner in which these 
costly presents had been bestowed. There 
could be nothing intended but to show 
appreciation of my singing in the kindest and 
most generous fashion, and as the donor 
maintained his incognito, I could not feel any 
of the scruples about accepting what was so 
intrinsically valuable, which I should have 
done under other circumstances.” 

When Miss Pyne left England she only 
intended to be absent for a year, but so great 
was the enthusiasm aroused by her singing, 
and so unvarying her success, that three years 
elapsed before she was again heard on this 
side the Atlantic. 

It was not, however, Miss Pyne’s vocal 
accomplishments which took such a hold on 
the affection of the American public, but the 
many admirable qualities which made up the 
character of the woman. Her charities were 
equally spontaneous and widespread. Many 
valuable institutions were greatly benefited by 
the unsolicited exercise of her talents. It was 
enough for her to know that help was needed, 
and she gave it with all her heart. 

It is known on what slight excuses a vain or 
petulant artiste will disappoint an audience. 
Alluding to such an occurrence, a writer 
remarks, “ This was slightly in contrast with 
Miss Louisa Pyne. She, after receiving a 
severe injury, appeared the next evening at 
‘ The Musical Fund Hall,’ doing all she had 
promised, though she had to be supported to 
the platform, and the pain caused by the 
exertion was apparent to all present.” And 
again : “ In her professional capacity it is 
stated that she has never been heard to sing a 
false note or one in the least out of tune. She 
has never but once disappointed an American 
audience, and then unavoidably. If all the 
foreign song-birds would imitate her example 
they would find it to their advantage. 

“ Miss Louisa Pyne came amongst us not 
only heralded by the fame of great talents, but 
with the reputation of high principles and the 
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pure conduct which is not always the concomi¬ 
tant of artistic eminence, but which, with a 
people like us, will always prove a strong 
recommendation to support. 

“ One of the most affectionate and devoted 
of daughters, she would not consent to the 
tempting inducements held out to her to visit 
this country, unless she might be accompanied 
by her parents, both, we regret to say, con¬ 
firmed invalids. In her professional tours they 
have invariably travelled with her; her affec¬ 
tion, as well as her delicate sense of propriety, 
rendering their society indispensable. 

“We mention these facts, because they bring 
into bolder relief the virtue and amiability of a 
character which we have learned to love and 
esteem. This is but the homage due to the union 
of qualities rarely combined in a profession 
offering greater temptations than prizes.” 

The same city which had first welcomed 
Louisa Pyne to America was the one in which 
she bade her Transatlantic friends farewell. 
One of the most densely packed audiences 
ever seen in New York, assembled to hear the 
last notes of the English lark, and to bid her 
farewell and God speed. Numbers of appli¬ 
cants were turned away, but hundreds insisted 
on paying their money just to get inside the 
building and obtain a last glimpse of, or catch 
a few of the notes of, “The little Queen of 
Song.” 

At the close there was an immense call for 
Louisa Pyne, who came forward and spoke 
with much grace and deep feeling as follows: 
“ Ladies and gentlemen —or rather let me call 
you dear kind friends, for such you have ever 
been to me—I come before you for the last 
time to thank you, with an overflowing heart, 
for all your kindness, and to bid you farewell. 
It is nearly three years since, in this city, I made 
my first appearance in America. You gave me 
on that occasion the cordial welcome you ever 
extend to the stranger seeking your support. 
You gave me your hands in friendly greeting 
that night. You have never withdrawn them 
again, and in each I have found a heart. 

“In the Old World I left warm hearts and 
dear friends who bade me 4 God speed ’ across 
the wide Atlantic, and told me that when my 
wanderings were over, and, like a truant child, 
I returned home again, I should find them 


unaltered. In this new and glorious world I 
have found friends as dear and hearts as warm 
as those I left behind. 

“ If in the vanity which your kindness has fed, 
I say and believe that you, too, will wish me 
‘ God speed ’ in my homeward flight, and that, 
should I return again, you will welcome me 
back, I think I shall only be doing you justice. 
I would thank you if I could, for all the marks 
of kindness you have bestowed upon me, but 
I have not words to express how deeply I feel 
them. 

“ There is but one way in which I can show 
my gratitude, and that is by telling of your 
greatness, freedom, and power as a nation. 
When asked about America, I shall reply, ‘ In 
her sons you will find brothers, in her daughters 
sisters, and everywhere friends.’ 

“ I would delay if I could the utterance of the 
little word which conveys so much sorrowful 
regret, but it must be spoken, and if not 
quickly my swelling heart will prevent its 
utterance. Dear friends, though absent, do 
not forget me ! May we meet again, and now 
may God bless you! Farewell! ” 

Sobs choked the speaker’s utterance as she 
closed an address which, all who have ever 
known her would say, came straight from her 
heart. 

There was scarcely a dry eye amongst the 
vast audience as she ceased to speak. As she 
left the platform three enthusiastic cheers were 
given for “ the English Lark.” 

The writer adds, “ Let us hope she will re¬ 
turn some other spring and once more delight 
us with her melodious songs.” 

Later in the evening a magnificent bracelet, 
one of many such marks of affectionate esteem, 
was presented to Miss Louisa Pyne by a 
number of ladies and gentlemen who were 
awaiting her at her rooms. 

It was a tribute “ to her artistic merits, the 
purity and tenderness of her private life, and 
the exemplary manner in which she had ever 
fulfilled the social relations of daughter, sister, 
and friend.” 

Thus our English Queen of Song left the 
American shore, and, as it proved, to return 
thither no more. Not that she was forgotten, 
or there was any doubt that the first welcome 
would be more than repeated if she went 


thither again. Neither was it for want of 
opportunity. 

In 1865 a magnificent offer was made to 
Louisa Pyne for a second tour in America. If 
carried into effect it would probably have been 
the most lucrative of her engagements. But 
filial duty ever came before self with this affec¬ 
tionate daughter. Her father had a serious 
illness, and Louisa promptly relinquished the 
advantages which were within her grasp, that 
she might by her presence, secure for him all 
the devoted care and attention which his con¬ 
dition demanded. 

The following letter abundantly proves that 
up to present times the name of Louisa Pyne 
is a household word in America, and it will 
fitly close this account of a remarkable interlude 
in her artistic life :— 

“New York, May 25th, 1891. 

“ Dear Madam, —Mr. Orlando Harley, my 
good friend, has enclosed me the picture you 
were so kind as to send him with the letter 
from yourself. Both have now their place in 
‘ Ireland’s Records of the New York .Stage,’ 
in company with many like memorials of 
artists who have honoured and adorned it. 
Permit me to thank you for the keen delight 
you gave my youth. ‘ Savourneen Deelish,’ 

‘ The Skylark,’ and the ‘Variations of Rode ’ 
come to me over this long lapse of years like 
the utterances of a happy spirit. 

“Anexperience, too,whichincludes Madame 
Gassier, Madame Adelina Patti, Madame 
Marie Cabel, Madame Carvalho, Mademoiselle 
Marimon, lima di Murslca, and very many 
others, convinces me that I shall never again 
hear The Crown Diamonds or The Daughter 
of the Regiment as they were presented in 
1854-5-6. And when I am asked who in up¬ 
wards of thirty years is the most nearly perfect 
singer I have heard, the answer is still ‘ Miss 
Louisa Pyne.’ 

“ This may sound like flattery. It is not. It 
is truth, and I trust you will accept it as the 
expression of gratitude of one who loves the 
beautiful art you followed, and which few have 
illustrated as you have. With renewed thanks, 
believe me.—Yours veiy truly, 

“Alfred Coming Clark. 

“To Madame Louisa (Bodda) Pyne.” 

(To he continued.) 


“GRACE’S PROBATIO N.” 

By J. A. OWEN, Author of “ Candelaria,” “West Dene Manor,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

DETERMINATION. 

Grace Hammond was just eighteen when she 
left her quiet home in Hampshire for the gay 
French capital. To some of her mother’s 
friends it seemed a very unsuitable, nay, a 
dangerous, thing for a girl to go unchaperoned 
and unprotected to such a town as Paris. 
They shook their heads over it, and hoped—in 
tlie hopeless fashion of some otherwise good 
people—that no harm would come of it. Mrs. 
Hammond, however, had discussed the ques¬ 
tion of a safe home for Grace very carefully, 
and the result of enquiry about the matter was 
that a letter came from the "secretary of a little 
society of religious women in Paris, having the 
interests of young women who took situations 
or went as students to their city, very much 
at heart. It gave the address of a home for 
such. 

This was situated two miles away from the 
quarter where Monsieur Carton, the great artist, 
had his studio : but that was rather a good 
thing than otherwise, for it ensured exercise in 
the open air regularly—an important consider¬ 
ation for all, but especially for students. 


Boarders in this home paid according to their 
means ; there were terms to suit the slender 
purses of young women in business and the 
well-filled ones of rich Americans who came 
to study art in amateur fashion or otherwise. 
It was merely a question of the apartments 
occupied, for there was only one table for all. 
The seats at the ample morning and evening 
meals were apportioned also according to the 
rooms, so that the question of class naturally 
settled itself fairly ; and girls of the various 
positions in life found themselves generally 
in a corresponding neighbourhood at meal¬ 
times. 

“ I must apply for one of the smallest rooms, 
mother,” said Grace decisively. 

“ I fear that will not answer,” replied her 
mother ; “ it would associate you with young 
people in shops, and you would be out of your 
element.” 

Our heroine was a brave, sensible girl. 
“ They are often more particular and con¬ 
scientious than those who are better off, 
though. Think of the Morrisons, mother ! ” 

These were five sisters, the children of a 
good woman, whose worthless husband had 
deserted her whilst they were only children. 


The mother had died a few years ago, and the 
way the two elder girls had supported and 
guided the younger three, carrying on the mil¬ 
linery business which had been their mother’s, 
was the admiration of the little town. Grace 
had met two of them each week in the confir¬ 
mation class. 

“Few are like the Morrisons, my dear,” 
rejoined Mrs. Hammond. 

“ You see, we do not know many like them, 
mother dear. Any way, I should feel better to 
be near girls of small means like our own than 
beside some of those rich ones we hear of, who 
go to Paris as much for amusement as for 
study.” 

“ I am glad you are so brave, Grace.” 

“ Oh, I am not brave at all,” she replied. “ It 
is just because I have a great deal of the 
coward in me that I should dread mixing with 
some. Do you know, mother, I often think of 
a little thing that made me quite unhappy 
when I was a child, and it would be the same 
again in a different degree now if I were ex¬ 
posed to the same criticisms. Do you re¬ 
member when the boarders at Miss White’s 
school used to sit behind us in church ? ” 

“ Yes ; what of them ? ” 
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“You had trimmed my winter liat yourself, 
mother, and had used ribbon you had by you 
which was not quite—well, it looked what it 
was, just a home-trimmed affair. Once, on 
Sunday morning, during service, one of those 
elder boarders poked the girl next to her, and 
then made motions with her fingers descriptive 
of the scanty trimmings of that hat of mine. 
It made me perfectly dread being near them 
in church again.” 

Mrs. Hammond smiled. “It was odious 
of them, dear; these little pin-pricks hurt us 
more than many a harder blow, do they not ? 
Perhaps you will be right, though, in taking 
your place in your little world according to 
our means.” 

Grace was fully justified in her ideas on the 
subject by her experience at this home for girl 
students and other strangers in Paris. And 
she found herself in thoroughly congenial 
companionship, too, for on either side at 
table she had pleasant neighbours of equally 
refined tastes with her own. One was, like 
herself, an art student, and the other a 
bright, well-educated Irish girl, who was 
giving lessons in English whilst herself re¬ 
ceiving instruction in French and music. 

This is anticipating, however. It was some¬ 
what rough at sea the day Grace crossed the 
Channel, and she had to remain quiet below 
deck on one of the couches. There her 
thoughts went persistently back to the time 
when she was seeing Harry Grainger con¬ 
stantly, and his pleasant, kindly ways had 
been such a delight to her. She was suffi¬ 
ciently unwell not to have complete control of 
her thoughts, and he, like herself, was just then 
tossing about on the waves. What was that 
her mother had said about something wh:‘ch 
would always prevent any closer union between 
them ? The exact words she could not recall, 
but the sense of them had entered her brain, 
and seemed to have remained in some inner 
corner, so to speak, to come and perplex her 
when she could no longer question her mother 
as to their meaning. She pondered over them, 
and gave them first one fanciful significance and 
then another, until she fell asleep there in the 
saloon of the steamer, and dreamed she and 
Harry were walking hand in hand through the 
forest, as they had so often done in reality, 
and that another hand, that felt like iron, 
rudely parted them. This was, in point of 
fact, that of the stewardess, who was rous¬ 
ing Grace to tell her they would soon be in 


The artist in whose studio it had been 
arranged that Grace should work was French 
by birth, but by parentage partly English. 
France was, however, essentially his country 
by adoption. He was an idealist, and he 
loved in her the France of earlier and purer 
times; gay and sunny, the home of chivalry 
and poetry, yet religious and true-hearted. 
His earlier years had been spent in Brittany, 
where he had devoted himself to studies in 
landscape and portraits of the simple pious 
Breton folk. Later on he married, and estab¬ 
lished himself in Paris, where he lived a happy 
domestic life, children springing up to enliven 
the pretty home, half hidden in fine old trees, 
in an old and formerly aristocratic quarter of 
Paris. 

Now, at the time Grace entered his studio 
he had become noted through a veiy exquisite 
portrait of the wife of a great landed pro¬ 
prietor; and all the ladies who made any 
pretensions to beauty and fashion were long¬ 
ing to be immortalised (sic) by the brush of 
Monsieur Carton. And apart from the ques¬ 
tion of fashion and art, they did wisely in 
wishing to be placed on canvas by his master- 
hand. He was no realistic painter, repro¬ 
ducing every flaw, wrinkle, or other imper¬ 
fection. If people wanted that sort of thing 
let them be satisfied with the photographer’s 


work. He had a passion for the beautiful, 
but he saw it in one shape or another in 
almost every face that met his own. He 
called it forth, probably ; there are a few elect 
souls who, by virtue of their own innate 
goodness and love of the true and the beauti¬ 
ful, constrain others who come in contact with 
them to yield their very best, or to try and 
be, if only for the moment, that which is 
expected of them. 

There was the charming, impulsive Countess 

de B- for instance. To the world of 

frivolity, in which she lived mostly, she was 
the personification of coquetry and an inordi¬ 
nate desire to please. Her pet dogs and birds 
were of more value in her eyes than all the 
poor that hid their misery and their rags in 
the most wretched quarters of their pleasure- 
loving city. But when she stood under 
Monsieur Carton’s eyes ; when he painted that 
portrait which has been considered one of his 
best works; she became unconsciously the 
embodiment of all that was sweet and gracious. 

Her features took an expression which was 
candour and simplicity itself, and that fault¬ 
less figure, which was apt to be deformed by 
the tricks of fashion, put on a gentle dignity 
that was most charming. When one or two 
of her acquaintance ventured to find fault with 
the way in which the great artist had idealised 
this frivolous pet of society, he would insist 
that he never put anything on canvas that he 
did not see. “ All I have painted is there,” 
he said; “and some day, when she comes to 
herself, it will be seen by all.” Mystic words 
these were to men and women to whom the 
gospel of the poor prodigal of whom we read 
the Divine Master said, “ When he came to 
himself ,” was as unknown or as little under¬ 
stood as the sayings of Confucius in his native 
Chinese would be. 

As for the countess, the influence of the 
true .artist’s personality would remain with her 
for an hour or two after each visit to his 
studio. “ He thinks we are good and simple, 
dear Dodo,” she would say to her favourite 
Pomeranian, on her return to her exquisitely- 
arranged boudoir, where her pets, bipeds as 
well as quadrupeds, gathered round her. “ He 
thinks we are veiy sweet and true, that dear 
Monsieur Carton ; and we would not undeceive 
him for the world. Perhaps,” with a little 
sigh, “ we could become so if we could stay 
always with such dear good people as he and 
that little madame, and her charming bebes.” 

“Your drawing is sadly at fault,” the 
master often said to our English Grace. “You 
have there the miserable methods of your 
country; but you have the soul of an artist, 
and you are industrious and patient, A 
good little girl, one sees that at a glance. Do 
not get discouraged if I scold you well. My 
friend Mr. Carey wrote me that your mother 
wished you to get back to her as speedily as 
might be, so I shall not spare you.” 

Sunday was a pleasant day in the students’ 
home. Grace’s two friends went with her to 
the early morning service at their English 
church. The Irish girl, Nora O’Connor, was 
a dark-eyed brunette, veiy vivacious and 
impulsive, which qualities led her into 
difficulties at times. She was generous also 
to a .fault, and often impecunious for weeks 
together through a warm-hearted inability to 
refuse money to those who were keen enough 
to see that although her purse was not well 
filled, its strings, so to speak, were never 
tightly drawn. Mary Marshall, the third in 
our trio, was a fair-haired, blue-eyed Saxon, a 
girl of calm and steadfast nature. When she 
told Grace that she, like herself, was studying 
earnestly, and with a view to supporting a 
younger sister, unity of purpose and a common 
aim drew the girls closely together. When 
the girls walked out in the streets of Paris, our 
heroine, the tallest of the three, in the middle, 
many were the comments passed on their 


pleasant looks and independent ways. But 
for the two more sedate ones, the impetuous and 
impressionable Nora would have placed herself 
in an awkward predicament now and again. 

One evening on her return from the studio 
Grace tapped at the door of Nora’s little cup¬ 
board of a room, and hearing no sound from 
within, peeped in. On her tiny bed lay Nora 
with her head buried in her pillow. No sound 
of weeping made itself heard, but her whole 
figure showed that she was trying to suppress 
signs of grief. 

“ Nora darling, what is the matter ? ” asked 
her friend, kneeling down beside her and 
throwing her arm round the prostrate figure. 

It was some time before she got any re¬ 
sponse ; but she persisted, and at last Nora, 
turning a face that was swollen with weeping 
towards her friend, said in a tragic voice, 

“ Oh, Grace, I am disgraced—ruined, in fact! ” 

“ What do you mean, Nora ? Do tell me at 
once plainly. But gently, Nora ; there are girls 
in the next room. Speak low, dear.” 

“You remember I told you how particular 
Madame Hubert always is about personal 
appearance, and dress especially. My engage¬ 
ment is a walking one with Elise Hubert, you 
know ; we go out, her maid with us, and talk 
English all the time. Well, she complained 
about my shabby dress a few months ago, and 
as I knew father, whose income is much 
reduced, could not afford to pay for another, 

I ordered a costume on credit, intending to 
pay as soon as I had saved up the money. 
And then you know I never can save ; I have 
just frittered all away except what I pay for 
weekly board—a good thing for me we do 
pay each week—and Madame Josephine, the 
modiste, is going to write to Madame Hubert, 
she says, and expose me if I do not let her 
have the money next week. Oh, Grace, I am 
most miserable; and I must tell you that 
Elise’s eldest brother, who meets us some¬ 
times in the Bois, met me as I was coming 
home this afternoon. He said he was sure I 
was suffering—he saw it in my face. And you 
know, dear, he is so sympathetic and kind. I 
have promised that he shall help me if I can 
find no other way out of my trouble.” 

“ Oh, Nora,” said the more cautious and 
further-seeing Grace, “ surely you did not tell 
him you were in debt ? ” 

“No, I have told him nothing of that yet. 
Only I could not deny that I was in trouble; he 
said he knew I was. Do you despise me, 
Grace, for being so weak ? You know, dear, I 
never had a brother of my own, and I have 
felt so drawn to him ; he shows so many little 
kindnesses to Elise and me.” 

“ Now, Nora, be strong, and promise me 
that you will not breathe a word of your 
difficulty to Monsieur Hubert. If you will be 
guided by me—you know I am older than 
you-” 

“ Only nine months, Grace ! ” interrupted 
Nora. 

“ Still, I think I can understand Elise’s 
brother better than you can, and it is absurd 
to fancy he looks upon you as a sister. Why 
should he ? You ought not to encourage his 
friendliness, situated as you are. Now listen, 
dear. If you will promise me to be more 
discreet—I don’t want to preach, Nora—I 
will find a way of helping you out of your 
trouble.” 

“You dear, kind Grade ! But how can you ? 
I know you, too, have hard work to make both 
ends meet.” 

“ I will tell you to-morrow. I must think 
it over.” 

It was a sacrifice Grace concluded to 
make for her friend—a great one too, but 
she felt Nora’s position was grave. If it 
strengthened her influence over the impulsive 
girl it would he well made, and she would not 
regret it—that she was sure of. 

(To he continued.) 
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IN ‘‘WARWICK WAR D.” 

A STORY OF ROUTINE. 

By H. MARY WILSON. 


CHAPTER II. 

week passed 
away. At 
the end of 
that time 
Nurse Car¬ 
den felt so 
thoro 11 ghly 
at home 
with her 
work that 
the interval 
might have 
been multi¬ 
plied by its own number of days. Indeed, 
she felt as if she had been as many months 
in her new sphere, such a crowd of unthought- 
of events and novel thoughts and duties had 
that single week brought her. 

She was very happy. Except for the in¬ 
evitably-aching feet, the work, after the first 
day or two, did not tire her as much as she 
expected, and the wide scope both for her full- 
hearted sympathy and her practical common- 
sense was a matter of real contentment. 

Of course she had many ups and downs. 
Her feelings were not always at “ temperate.” 
Whose are ? Sometimes they dropped to 
zero when an unexpected reproof or cold look 
from “Sister” made her hopeless of ever 
giving her satisfaction. Or again, an equally 
unexpected word of commendation would 
raise her hopes to summer-heat. Was this 
part of her necessary training ? Was it to 
leach her to “keep the brain quiet while the 
heart is stirred ” ? 

Nurse Greg had proved herself a great 
“ stand-by.” It was therefore with conster¬ 
nation that, on the eighth morning, after 
breakfast, Margaret heard the Sister of the 
Nurses’ Plome read out from that official 
slate, “ Nurse Greg to night duty.” 

“I shall see hardly anything of you now, 
Greg, I suppose,” she said ruefully, as she 
walked quickly with her friend across the 
square, their woollen shawls wrapped closely 
round their shoulders ; for a keen March wind 
hustled them as they went. 

“ No. I must begin an owl-like existence 
to-day—go to bed in the daylight, and when 
you are fast asleep keep vigil in the dimly- 
lighted ward. I shall amuse myself by writing 
letters at unearthly hours to my home-people, 
dating them, for example, ‘ 2.30 a.m.; ’ or I 
shall cook myself a meal with no name in the 
night-watches ; or perhaps I shall have a battle 
with that dreary sleepiness, which is another 
experience waiting for you, and a bitter one.” 

“ I have heard others mention that. Oh, I 
do hope I shall have courage to face it strongly 
when the time comes ! ” 

“ There is only one way,” the other answered, 
a grave, steadfast look crossing her bright face. 

“ If ever we realise the weakness of unaided, 
human, moral strength, it is when, in the 
loneliness and silence of the night, while the 
twenty or thirty patients who might witness 
against you are fast asleep, the craving for a 
dreamless rest attacks you in full force. But 
here we are at ‘Warwick,’ and I must speak 
to ‘ Sister.’ She broke off, as if half-ashamed 
of her earnest tones; and indeed, like most hard 
workers, she was a woman of deeds rather 
than words. But enough had been said to 
make a lasting impression upon the listener. 

And now the day began in earnest—the 
same routine and the same patients, with but 
one or two exceptions, and these where the 
doctor had discharged a “ case ” as cured, and 
it had gone home to welcoming faces or, alas ! 


to a disease-laden atmosphere and a tainted 
life. But for one, death had written the dis¬ 
charge instead, and the tired soul had been 
earned where welcoming faces would also 
greet it, and where sin and disease is “ never 
so much as named among them.” 

Nellie had gone back to a tribe of brothers 
and sisters, probably to carry on her slapping 
propensities with a high hand. But white¬ 
faced Pollie was there still, and ready, with 
outstretched arms and a sweet smile, to offer 
Nurse Carden a morning kiss. And Tommie 
too was on the look-out for her. He was 
shuffiing about in a pair of tiny carpet slippers, 
and he greeted his friend with a knowing nod, 
coming to stand near her with his hands in 
his pockets, while he watched the scrubbing, 
dusting, and rubbing with interested eyes. 

“Is Tommie a good boy?” asked Mar¬ 
garet, stopping for a minute to look lovingly 
into the old-young face. 

“Yes,” he answered. “But I’m going to 
be naughty by-and-by, I am.” 

“ Oh, no! I’m sure you won’t.” And 
Margaret laid her hand upon the closelv- 
shaven little head, while she struggled with 
the laugh that the words had courted. 

“I b’lieve I will—straight, I do. Yer see, 
it’s Visiting-Day ; and everybody’s got some¬ 
body but me, and me ain’t got nobody.” 

Poor Tommie ! This was a very sore and 
tangible grievance. Nurse Carden knew all 
about it already, having watched him on 
one Visiting-Day. She longed to produce a 
relation or two for the lonely mite. She had 
done her best on Saturday to make some 
little amends by a judiciously-offered wonder 
from “penny toydom.” But this veritable 
waif had indeed “got nobody;” and there 
was no disguising the fact. Now she drew him 
to her side with a gesture of sweet compas¬ 
sion. “ You must be my little boy,” she said. 
“ I’ll be your visitor this very afternoon. It 
will be such a nice game. When the visitors 
come we will pretend that I am your mother 
come to see her little son. Shall we ? ” 

She held the lonely child in her strong 
arms, and kissed the sunken cheek. Tommie’s 
answer, though it seemed a little irrelevant, 
satisfied her that she had comforted him for 
this time at any rate. “I do love you just 
about, I do! ” he whispered into her ear, as 
his thin arms hugged her closely; and all 
the rest of the morning he held his head high 
and wore a look of grave importance, for the 
promised game seemed to him quite a great 
function. 

It was “ take-in ” for Warwick Ward that 
day too. Margaret looked at the three empty 
beds as she passed them, and wondered what 
new faces would be lying against the white 
pillows before night, and what new stories of 
pain and helplessness would have to be told. 

“.No. 19 is not so well to-day. We are 
afraid of a relapse.” One of the nurses had 
stopped to speak to Margaret, but only to 
say that—no more; for the busy women 
suddenly became more busy still. The first 
“ case ” was being carried in. It was a pitiful 
sight. A little child, scarcely four years old, 
panting, fighting for breath, her plump but 
dirty little hands beating the air, and her 
eyes round and bright with terror. It was a 
severe case of croup, requiring a mustard 
bath, a curtained cot, a steam-kettle, and 
eventually tracheotomy. Many hands were 
wanted to fetch and cany. Every moment 
seemed golden, while the little life hung in 
such a trembling balance. Yet the others had 
their needs too. 


“ Water! A drink ! Indeed, I can’t wait 
any longer 1 ” No. 19’s hoarse whisper reached 
Margaret as she passed down the ward, carry¬ 
ing a bason to the bathroom. 

“ In one minute,” she said kindly, and re¬ 
turning empty-handed she picked up a cup of 
milk and water from another patient’s locker 
and held it to the parched lips. The cool 
draught was drained to the last drop, and the 
sigh of relief was a sufficient “ thank you.” 

Then why did Margaret, as she turned to 
set down the cup, suddenly stand quite still, 
staring at it with anxious, troubled eyes ? 

“Typhoid cups have a red rim. "Remem¬ 
ber, we must never use any but these for 
typhoids.” Nurse Greg’s words rang in her 
ears clearly and distinctly as if spoken but a 
minute before, and the cup she held was 
plain white! 

Did it really matter ? Was it of vital im¬ 
portance ? Could she have done any harm by 
transgressing a rule that seemed over-strict? 
Probably it was only meant to work the other 
way, i.e., to keep the nurses from taking the 
cup that a typhoid had used to another 
patient, and so carrying the infection. Mar¬ 
garet took the empty cup into the kitchen and 
washed it at the sink. And all the while she 
felt disturbed and miserable. If Nurse Greg 
had only been in the ward she could have 
asked her at once whether the little accident 
of heedlessness really mattered. But Nurse 
Greg was lying on her bed courting sleep in a 
darkened room before her first hours of night 
duty. Surely there was no necessity to tell 
“ Sister.” Her strictness would exaggerate 
the fault, or she might smile cynically, or say 
something sarcastic, perhaps, and Margaret 
would feel laughed at for her pains. Her 
natural shyness recoiled from the ordeal. The 
very thought of it brought a deep colour to 
her cheeks. 

She went back to the bedside of the new 
child-patient, standing ready to help where 
help was needed. Yet, so much had this 
episode ruffled her peace, her “ thoughts were 
all a case of knives,” torturing her to be honest 
where she had failed in her duty, teasing her 
for over-conscientiousness, cutting excuses 
from under her feet, and then, again, shaping 
into clearer outline her wish to make light of 
the whole matter. 

So it went on all the morning—the warfare 
of a tender conscience. Do you think I am 
making too much of what was scarcely a fault 
—only a mistake such as anyone might make ? 
Are you saying that the thought that Sister 
Warwick should be told was over-scrupulous ? 
We must remember that one moment of heed¬ 
lessness has had fatal results before now 
between hospital walls. 

Margaret went down to her dinner with the 
decision of right or wrong still in abeyance. 
She sat and ate her food mechanically. On 
her left-hand two nurses were eagerly dis¬ 
cussing a “ case ” in their ward. The details, 
sad and prominent, described at such a time, 
seemed to Margaret painfully out of place. 
She turned from them with a half-suppressed 
gesture of disgust. Her right-hand neighbour 
was silent. A little blue book lay beside her 
plate, and Margaret noticed that she glanced 
at the open page from time to time as she ate 
her dinner. 

Contrasts are sometimes quiet messengers 
where louder voices might speak in vain. 
Here was a nurse who had courage to make a 
silent but forcible protest against that bad 
habit of indiscriminate “shop-talking,” which 
is one of the banes of hospital life. The 
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thought quieted Margaret’s troubled mind at 
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Her neighbour, a nurse she did not know, 
seeing the direction of her gaze, pushed. the 
little volume nearer to her, that she might 
share the reading. 

The book was poetry—“The Song of 
Hiawatha.” . , . 

Margaret smiled. It was not here that she 
was likely to find, as they do in stories, words 
to suit her present need. But. she was 
conscious that her “ case of knives ” was 
closed once for all, and that the key was 
turned upon it with a mute prayer and a fixed 
resolve. So she refreshed herself with the 
rippling rhythm of the metre, which soothed 
her like the soft wind from a pine-wood 
blowing across a sun-lit river. 

Half an hour later Margaret found herself 
knocking at Sister Warwick’s door, and then 
opening it in answer to an abrupt “ Come in ! ” 
Sister Warwick was leaning back in her 
easy-chair. The light from a long mullion 
window was shining full upon her face, and 
Margaret had time to notice its strange mix¬ 
ture of peace and weariness before the habitual 
alertness leapt into it again as it was turned 
towards her. 

The new probationer’s shyness always 
became painfully apparent in her intercourse 
with “ Sister,” for the simple reason that she 
was afraid of her, and now she felt before she 
spoke that she should not do herself justice. 
The thought added to her embarrassment. 

“ Sister,” she stammered, “ m-may I speak to 
you for a moment ? I am afraid—I think— 
perhaps you will think me very—very trivial 
when you hear what I have come to say.” 

“ I will try not to. Will you not come in 
and shut the door ? And there is a chair. 

The voice was so unexpectedly kind, that 
Margaret found her lips quivering and her own 
voice unsteady as she struggled on. “I broke 
one of the rules in the ward this morning. 
Not a very important one, I hope, but I felt 
I ought to tell you. I used an ordinary 
white cup instead of one with a red rim for 
a typhoid patient. It—it was very careless 
of me.” „ 

“ Yes,” answered the Sister, in her sharpest 

tones. “ It was very careless ; but-”—and 

here her voice suddenly changed to one of 
genuine tenderness, and a kindly motherly 
smile lit up her plain face, making it actually 
beautiful—“but,” she went on, “it was also 
very' honest of you to come and tell me ; yes 
and brave too, to conquer the effort it cost you 
in the doing.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Shame for 
her carelessness, a child-like relief that the 
telling was over, and gratitude for the kind 
words, were all clearly written on Margaret’s 
shy, expressive face. Sister Warwick saw it 


all ; and on her part she felt a glow of 
admiration for the honesty and the strength of 
purpose which could combat such unmistak¬ 
able reserve. 

She had suffered so much lately from the 
want of openness on the part of one of her 
nurses, and had felt so keenly the insecurity of 
her position, where her confidence in those 
who worked with, and under her could not be 
absolutely complete, that this little episode 
was like a draught of cold spring water to a 
thirsty traveller, and she welcomed it with the 
like thankfulness, but silently, as was her way. 

As she rose from her seat, her face still 
wearing for Margaret that new look of kindly 
interest, she said, “Your carelessness was very 
blamable, but if you washed the cup at once it 
has done no harm. As for your truthfulness, it 
has done good. It has taught me that I can 
trust you. Let it be always so, and do try to 
look upon me as a sister in sympathy as well 
as in title. Will you ? ” 

“Thank you—thank you!” It was all 
Margaret could find voice to say. But she 
went back to her work light of heart and 
greatly cheered. The extra duty of watching 
the visitors with the vigilant eyes of a detec¬ 
tive, to intercept forbidden gifts to the 
patients, occupied her ; and she did not forget 
to act that little farce with poor Tommie 
which was to bring a burst of warm sunshine 
into his chilled, unloved heart. Poor lamb! 
He had forgotten, if he ever knew, how to 
indulge in a genuine, hearty, child’s laugh ; 
but the little ghosts of laughter that the game 
produced were signs of unusual merriment, 
and brought amused smiles to the lips of 
No. 19 and some of the other patients, who, 
their friends having departed, were glad to lie 
still and watch what Nurse and Tommie were 
doing. Even when tea-time came, Tommie, 
though tired and sleepy, was beamingly 
happy, and merry enough still to cany on the 
delights of “ pretending.” 

As his plate of bread and butter was laid on 
his locker with a motherly “ There, little son ; 
there’s your tea ! ” he cried in his shrill, eager 
voice, “ Tell yer what! Let’s pretend it’s tripe 
and trotters, with thickening ! That’s prime, 
that is ! We used to have it o’ Sundays ! ” 
Meanwhile the croup case—“ little Penny- 
loap,” as her mother called her—was fighting 
a hand-to-hand battle against the powerful 
disease. Sister Warwick devoted herself to 
the child for the first hour or two after the 
operation had been performed upon the poor 
choking throat. Margaret heard that a 
“ special ” had been appointed to take the 
entire charge of the case during the night, and 
that Matron was arranging for another to take 
her place in the morning. 

As she stood near the door of the ward that 
evening, waiting for the “ Good-night, nurse ! ” 


which would dismiss her for that day, she 
wondered whether she herself would ever be 
trusted with a “ special ” case—a responsible 
position, that is looked upon as a distinction 
by a good nurse—or whether that day’s episode 
of carelessness would remain in “Sister’s” 
mind, and temporarily, at any rate, weigh 
against her prospects in this respect. “ But I 
will not mind if it does,” she thought; “I 
shall deserve it; and it is enough for me to 
know Sister better, and to have seen how 
very good and kind she is in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, her strictness. I shall 
never be afraid of her again—only afraid of 
disappointing her, and that is the fear which is 
akin to love.” 

“ Nurse Carden ! ” Sister Warwick’s voice 
interrupted her thoughts. Sister Warwick’s 
eyes were scrutinising her with rather an odd 
expression. 

“Yes, Sister.” 

“ Matron is sending me a new r probationer 
to-morrow, and she has asked me if I have 
not one who could be put on as ‘ day-special 9 
for little Penelope. I said ‘ Yes,’ and I thought 
of you.” 

“ Of me ! Oh, Sister ! ” 

“You mean to say, ‘After what happened 
to-day?’ Well?” 

“And I meant, partly, to thank you for 
trusting me so soon. Indeed, I will do my 
very utmost to show you that it is not mis¬ 
placed.” 

“ I am not afraid of that. Good-night! ” 

“ Good-night, Sister ! ” So ended the story 
of a mistake. 

Margaret Carden will always be able to 
recall the details with sufficient vividness, for 
they all combined to emphasise several lessons 
worth remembering. One was, the need of 
watchfulness against carelessness in her work ; 
another was, the value of the lesser rules of 
the ward; and a third, that “ Honesty is the 
best policy.” And though this slight sketch 
has been a fragmentary one, two or three 
small facts may still be gathered up and laid 
before the reader piece by piece. 

Tommie, the homeless, whimsical waif, 
found that life had sweeter possibilities even 
than “tripe and trotters, with thickening.” 
Someone with a kind heart and loosened 
purse-strings took him to a happy home. in 
the country. Nurse Carden tasted the joy 
of watching “ Penny-loap’s ” little life—often 
despaired of and hourly prayed over—given 
back at last in full unstinted measure. No. 19 
also struggled up from her sick-bed, and 
went back to her hard life, softened by the 
tempestuous love of her half-dozen sturdy 
boys. And Pollie ? Something better still 
was offered to her. No pain, no weariness, 
and sweeter songs than those she first learnt 
to lisp in “ Warwick Ward.” 


THE LITTLE GIRL IN GREY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

DOROTHY HEARS SOME NEWS. 

“ No,” said Florence smiling; “ I’m not 
Miss Lawton any longer; ’ ’ and she 
took a seat by Dorothy, still holding.her 
hand affectionately, while Miss Keziah, 
sitting opposite, smiled a grim smile of 
approval. 

“ You’re married ? ” faltered Dorothy. 
“ Yes, dear—a week ago ! ” 

“ Thee has my sincere congratulations, 
and—and so has thy husband.” 

“Thankyou for myself; and I hope 
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my husband and she blushed prettily 
—“will answer for himself; for I’ve 
quite made up my mind that you must 
meet him and like him.” 

“ But I’ve met him already ! In fact, 
I think I met him before thee ever did, 
and I always liked him. ” 

“Why, that’s most extraordinary! 
He never told me of it.! I didn’t know 
you had ever been in America before ! ” 
“Oh, yes ; I was born here. But thee 
knows I know your husband, surely? 
It was he introduced me to thee on 
board ship ! ” 


“ What are you talking about, my 
dear child?” said Florence, with a 
delicious assumption of a matronly air. 
“ Who do you suppose my husband is ? ” 
“Why, Lord Beechcroft, surely? ” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” laughed Florence 
delightedly. ‘ ‘ What a delicious blunder ! 
I do so wish I had let you remain 
mystified a little longer; but then, I’m 
afraid it would have been cruel. No, 
Miss Darling; you needn’t hate me yet, 
though you’ re such a dear, good little soul 
that I don’t believe you’d hate anyone 
even if that someone married the man 











you- But I mustn’t talk nonsense, or 

you’ll be despising me, and that would be 
worse still. So, to be serious at last, let 
me tell you that my husband’s name is not 
Lord Beechcroft, but Harry Thorndyke.” 

“ Thee must excuse my foolish 
blunder,” said poor Dorothy; and do 
what she would she could not help the 
feeling of relief which filled her heart, 
shining through those tell-tale windows, 
her eyes. “But I gathered from some¬ 
thing thy father let drop-” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Florence. 
“ Mr. Lawton had a strange fancy, but I 
never expected you would have joined 
him in it.” 

“And is Lord Beechcroft”— put in 
Dorothy hastily, to cover her confusion 
—“ still staying at your house ? ” 

“ Well, no. You see, we are only just 
married, and-” 

“ Of course I meant at thy father’s 
house.” 

“What! Haven’t you heard? But 
of course not—how should you?” was 
the somewhat enigmatical answer. 
“Oh, I’ve such lots to tell you! You 
must come home with Aunt Keziah and 
me, and hear everything that’s happened 
since I saw you last. Harry and I 
haven’t been able to get into our little 
flat yet, and so we’re staying at the 
Bellevue Hotel, and Aunt Keziah is 
with us. We’re almost there now, so 
get out of the car with us and come and 
have a cup of afternoon tea. You’re 
still Englishwoman enough not to have 
forsaken that cherished institution of 
your native land, I’m sure.” 

Dorothy could not resist the affec¬ 
tionate cordiality of the invitation, es¬ 
pecially when Miss Keziah unbent 
from her stiff demeanour and joined in 
Florence’s entreaties ; and so she found 
herself in a cosy little sitting-room, 
drinking a cup of that colourless, flavour¬ 
less decoction which in the States mas¬ 
querades under the name of tea, and 
listening to the story which Florence, 
curled up in the depths of a huge arm¬ 
chair, was telling in her impulsive, 
breathless fashion about the changes, 
sufficiently startling as it appeared, 
which had taken place in the Lawton 
household during the few weeks which 
had elapsed since Dorothy paid her 
memorable visit to Mr. Lawton. 

Told rather more connectedly than, 
with her somewhat forced flow of 
exuberant spirits, Florence was able to 
relate it, this little history ran as follows. 
When Mr. Lawton, as has been already 
told, walked doggedly out of the room, 
leaving the ears of both Florence and 
Lord Beechcroft tingling with the shame 
he himself ought to have felt for his 
coarse and brutal ultimatum, there was 
a pause of silence, broken only by the 
sound of Lawton’s unsteady footsteps 
clattering along the polished floor of the 
corridor. The two young people looked 
at each other—Florence standing in the 
middle of the room with her delicate 
fingers nervously twined together, and 
Lord Beechcroft at the fireplace, in the 
same careless, almost lounging attitude 
he had preserved throughout "the inter¬ 
view. It was he who finally broke the 
oppressive silence. “ I’m awfully sorry, 
Miss Lawton,” he said; “but I suppose 
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as far. as you’re concerned he doesn’t 
mean it. Of course I need hardly say 
that, much as, thanks to you and your 
good aunt, I have enjoyed my visit, it 
must come to a conclusion at once.” 

“I’m sorry too, Lord Beechcroft, 
but on your account rather than my 
own. I assure you Mr. Lawton means 
every word he says. There would have 
been more of them if he had not meant 
them. It seems, to your notions, I am 
sure, almost incredible that a father 
should turn his daughter out of his 
house on such a pretext; but in order 
to avoid a much more terrible scene 
than this I shall leave here at once.” 

“ But I say, Miss Lawton, this will 
never do ! You don’t mean to say that 
you’re going off alone ?" 

“Oh, no ! My aunt will come with 
me. She’ll scold me, of course, for 
having provoked Mr. Lawton into this; 
but she will respect me all the more for 
it. She could not love me more or she 
would, I am sure.” 

And as Florence had predicted, so it 
turned out. That very evening Loid 
Beechcroft—who did not see Mr. Lawton 
again, but wrote a dignified and courteous 
note to him to take the place of a per¬ 
sonal leavetaking—installed himself at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; while upon the 
following^ day, Florence, accompanied 
by Miss Keziah—who, as the former had 
prophesied, could not be induced to see 
her niece depart without her—took up 
their quarters in a well-known family 
hotel such as abound in New York. 
Florence saw Mr. Lawton before she 
left, and, struck with the change which 
was apparent in his face—a change 
which seemed for the first time to add 
to his expression a touch of dignity—she 
ventured to say, as she went up to him 
and held out her hand, “I’m sorry it 
has come to this, Mr. Lawton, but what 
you wish can never come to pass.” And 
as he uttered no word, nor was in any 
way responsive, she added, “ Good-bye, 
father! ” Then Mr. Lawton spoke in a 
voice which, by its trembling, and its 
raucous tone, showed that the volcanic 
depths of his rage were ready to burst 
forth in furious words or even "actions at 
the slightest provocation. 

“ Go ! ” he said. “ I told you to go. 
An’, don’t you never call me 'father’ 
again. I ain't your father! I mean it, 
mind ye ! You ain’t no daughter o’ mine, 
an’ you never were ! ” and turning on 
his heel, he left her. 

“ I wonder,” said Florence to Miss 
Keziah, as they drove away—“ I wonder 
if he meant what he said to be taken 
literally^ ? Do you know, ever since I 
was a little girl I have thought it im¬ 
possible that Mr. Lawton could be 
my father. But if he is not, who or 
what am I, and why has he taken the 
place of a father to me for all these years ? 
He has never felt any real affection for 
me—of that I am convinced.” 

“Now don’t you bother that pretty 
head o’ yourn about them matters,” said 
Miss Keziah. “ Atween you an’ me 
an’ the gatepost I think you’re ’bout 
right. I’ve thought so fur a right smart 
number o’ years, though what has alius 
beat me, an’ alius will, is, why James 
Lawton, who ain’t got no great amount 
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of affection to spare for anyone, should 
have bothered himself to keer fur you ef 
you had no claim upon him. When he 
brung you home fust, my dear, he was 
as poor as Job’s turkey, as they say 
down East; an’ ef I must tell ye the 
truth, he deserted his fust wife—my pore 
sister as was—and left her unbeknownst 
to die among strangers, an’ her little 
babby along with her. But don’t you 
trouble. It won’t matter to your Harry, 
if he’s what I think he is, whether you’re 
Florence Lawton or Florence somebody 
else as we don’t know nothin’ of, so long 
as you’re ready to become Florence 
Thorndyke as soon as he wants you.” 

“ Well, maybe you’re right, auntie ; but 
it makes me feel as though I belonged 
to nobody in this world.” 

“Waal, you belong to me just at 
present,” said Miss Keziah grimly; 
“ an’ afore a week’s over your head you’ll 
belong to Harry, or I’m very much mis¬ 
taken.” And at this Florence blushed 
prettily enough, and dropped the subject. 

Then followed a busy, bustling week ; 
for it was soon determined that Florence 
and Harry should be married at the end 
of that period. There are in America 
but few legal or other difficulties in the 
way of a hasty marriage, and all, there¬ 
fore, that was necessary was, for Florence 
to ask the good old pastor of the church 
which she had always attended since 
she could remember, to be prepared on 
the day fixed to make her Mrs. Hairy 
Ihorndyke. do this Dr. Wilson, who 
was acquainted with all the circum¬ 
stances, and who, for once, felt that the 
rebellion of a child against her parent 
was thoroughly justified, consented with 
alacrity. But there were other things to 
be seen to—interviews of deep import¬ 
ance with dressmakers and milliners ; 
real estate agents to be seen in refer¬ 
ence to the little flat in which it seemed 
best that the young couple should begin 
their housekeeping; furniture to be 
chosen, and so forth, until it began 
to seem as though six months, instead 
of a week, would hardly have been 
too long a period for all that had to 
be done before the day arrived. Mr. 
Lawton, though a coarse and violent- 
tempered man, was in his way not an 
ungenerous one, and he had sent Miss 
Keziah a cheque for a substantial sum, 
with the curt information that she would 
receive one of similar amount every three 
months, to be devoted in such fashion 
as suited her best to her own and Flor¬ 
ence’s needs ; so that the future of the 
bride and bridegroom was, from a 
material point of view, tolerably well 
assured ; the more especially as Harry, 
who was a typical specimen of a good- 
looking, frank, well-educated, and well- 
bred New Yorker, was already making 
for himself a recognised position in his 
profession. It was a quiet wedding, at 
which but few were present; but of 
those few Florence felt she could count 
each one as a real and trustworthy 
friend. Though there was no Mr. Law- 
ton to give the bride away, this office 
was performed by Miss Keziah’s 
brother, a delightfully quaint old New 
England farmer, who had made his first 
trip to “ York,” as he called the city, for 
this weighty purpose. Lord Beechcroft 
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acted as best man, while the simply and 
unostentatiously attired bridesmaids were 
all members of the “Girls’ Club” con¬ 
nected with the church, a club which 
Florence had founded, and of which she 
had been for several years the president. 
It was composed of girls of all ranks 
in life; and so the daughter of the 
millionaire numbered among her brides¬ 
maids several girls who had to work long 
and toilsomely for their living, while 
chief among them was her own maid. 
There is plenty of practical Christianity 
in New York nowadays. After a week’s 
honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Thorn- 
dyke—the latter immensely proud of 
her new title—returned to begin their 
wedded life in earnest; only, as painters 
and paperhangers will not be hurried 
even in go-ahead New York, they found 
themselves unable to take up their 
permanent abode in the new flat, and so 
were living for the present where Dorothy 


was being entertained with all this in¬ 
teresting history—in the Bellevue Hotel. 

“And now, Dorothy dear,” said 
Florence, when she had run on with her 
narrative for the best part of an hour, “ I 
know you’re dying to hear all about Lord 
Beechcroft.” 

“ Nay, Mrs. Thorn dyke,” replied 
Dorothy ; “ thee mustn’t say that.” 

“ then I think it’s very unkind of you 
if you are not, for the poor fellow has 
done nothing but talk of you ever since 
you ran away from us for the second 
time. He has almost been driven to put 
the detectives on your track, as if you 
were in a novel. But I must tell you 
first of all that there is no Lord Beech¬ 
croft now.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” stam¬ 
mered Dorothy.” 

“ Oh, don’t look so frightened ! He 
hasn’t died from a broken heart yet, 
though your conduct has been almost 


enough to bring him to that sad end. 
But he’s made up his mind to set to work 
to earn his own living, and so he’s 
dropped his title, and calls himself plain 
Arthur Morton.” 

Dorothy’s face lit up with pleasure. 
“I’m glad of that,” she said softly; 
“ but it’s only what I should have ex¬ 
pected from him ; ” and no more was 
said on either side. 

Soon afterwards Dorothy departed 
homewards, after giving Florence her 
address; and that evening, as she was 
sitting in her own room after dinner 
thinking over the day’s events, a card 
was brought up to her by the grinning 
sable dependent of the Sullivan es¬ 
tablishment, who chuckled out, “ Dar’s 
a gem 1 man to see ye’ in de pawlah, 
miss,” and on the card Dorothy read 
the name of her old playmate—“ Arthur 
Morton.” 

(To be concluded.) 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION; 

OR, 

THE CHILD: WHAT WILL SHE BECOAIE ? 

By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., Chairman of the Parents’ National Educational Union. 


1 Y. —SUGGESTIONS AND EXAMPLES. 
CHARACTER CARVING BY MENTAL TOOLS. 

far we have seen 
the moulding of the 
character, and the 
carving and forming 
of it by the medium 
of acts done through 
the body. These, of 
course, necessitate 
also a certain amount 
of mind-action as 
well, but the action 
is not purely mental. Still keeping before us 
the second of the three definitions of life— 
discipline —we will now take up the second 
of our tools—suggestion, or the forming of 
character by purely mental means, in short, 
by ideas. 

IDEAS. 

Ideas are really seeds that we sow, and 
which, if fertile, bear an abundant crop. 
Life grows on ideas. Let us hear what Miss 
Mason has to say about ideas.* A child 
may go through years of so-called education 
without getting a single vital idea, and that is 
why many a well-fed body carries about a 
feeble, starved intelligence ; and no society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children cries 
shame on the parents. What is an idea ? A 
live thing of the mind, according to the older 
philosophers, from Plato to Bacon, from 
Bacon to Coleridge. We say of an idea that 
it strikes as, impresses us, seizes us, takes 
possession of us, rules us ; and our common 
speech is, as usual, truer to fact than the con¬ 
scious thought it expresses. Now is it not 
marvellous that, recognizing as we do the 
potency of an idea, both the word and the 
conception it covers enter so little into our 
thought of education ? 

IDEAS INVEST OR STRIKE. 

Ideas may invest us as an atmosphere, 
rather than strike as a weapon. (The reader 
will remember how we have pointed out the 
mental force of environment, which is the atmo¬ 
sphere oflife, just as now we are speaking of 


ideas as weapons, or rather as we say, “ tools ” 
for active use.) 

“ The idea may exist in a clear, distinct, 
definite form, as that of a circle in the mind of 
a geometrician ; or it may be a mere instinct, a 
vague appetency towards something, . .. like the 
impulse which fills the young poet’s eyes with 
tears, he knows not why.” To excite the 
“ appetency towards something,” towards 
things lovely, honest, and of good report, is 
the earliest and most important ministry of the 
education. How shall these indefinite ideas, 
which manifest themselves in appetency, be 
imparted ? They arc not (only) to be given of 
set purpose, or (only) taken at set times. 
They are (also) held in that thought-environ¬ 
ment which surrounds the child as an atmo¬ 
sphere, which he breathes as his breath of life ; 
and this atmosphere in which the child 
inspires his unconscious ideas of right living 
emanates from his parents. 

Every look of gentleness and tone of 
reverence, eveiy word of kindness and act of 
help, passes into the thought-environment— 
the very atmosphere which the child breathes ; 
he does not think of these things, may never 
think of them, but all his life long they excite 
that “ vague appetency towards something ” 
out of which most of his actions spring. Oh, 
the wonderful and dreadful presence of the 
little child in the midst! 

IDEAS AS FOOD. 

Ideas are of spiritual origin, but we get 
them chiefly as we convey them to one another. 
The duty of parents is to sustain the child’s 
inner life with ideas, as they sustain his body 
with food. The child is an eclectic ; he may 
choose this or that; therefore, “ in the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand, for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, whether this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.” 

The child has affinities with evil as well as 
with good; therefore hedge him about from 
any chance lodgment of evil suggestion. 

The initial idea begets subsequent ideas ; 
therefore, take care that children get right 
fundamental ideas in the great relations and 
duties of life. 

Every study, every line of thought, has its 


“ guiding idea.” Therefore the study of a child 
makes for loving education, as it is quickened by 
the guiding idea which “ stands at the head.” 

There is structural adaptation of the brain 
tissue to the manner of thoughts we think—a 
place and a way for them to run in ; hence 
the destiny of a life may be shaped in the 
nursery. 

CHILD HYPNOTISM. 

The ease with which ideas and suggestions 
of all kinds are implanted in a child’s mind 
is clearly explained by hypnotism. A hypno¬ 
tised person is one whose will is completely 
surrendered up to another, so that any sugges¬ 
tions made by the hypnotiser are adopted as 
facts without a question; the patient, indeed, 
is made to adopt the thoughts of the operator 
as his very own. This, of course, is an 
objectionable relationship for any adult to 
occupy with regard to another, hence the dis¬ 
repute that still surrounds the practice. But 
what is produced artificially in adults is the 
true and normal relation of a child to its 
parent, the child being in the condition of a 
hypnotised person to this extent, that its 
mother’s suggestions are adopted as facts with¬ 
out question, and her expressed thoughts be¬ 
come its thoughts. The parent thus possesses 
in the imparting of ideas a power as strong 
to mould character through the mind as habits 
do through the body. 

GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 

Now it is important that all suggestions and 
assumptions be good and not evil. AVe will 
explain what we mean. Readers of the last 
article will remember Johnny and the door, 
and that when he did not shut it at first, his 
mother did not say, “ You did it on purpose,” 
or, “You don’t care to do what mother tells 
you,” or, “You love to disobey mother,” but 
simply, “I said I would try to remind you” 
—thus suggesting that Johnny wished to shut 
the door, and intended to shut the door, and 
obey his mother, but he forgot. So in every¬ 
thing, even when temper or a bad disposition 
is seen by the parent, it should not, if possible, 
be shown to the child, but the best assumption 
made that circumstances permit. “ You did 
not mean to grieve mother ? ” “ You are sorry 
you spoke crossly?” “You are never going 
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to do so again ? ” and so on. Even when 
a finger is cut and it smarts, we say to the 
child, “Oh, that is nothing, it does not hurt 
at all. See, it is quite well now.” Let the 
conversation and the child’s mind not only be 
always directed to lovely and good things, but 
let love cover a multitude of sins, and good 
assumptions will help to produce in the child 
the very character they assume. 

AS A MAN SOWS. 

If a child does any damage, never assume it 
is done wilfully; and do not scold. Let the 
punishment always appear to be the direct 
consequence of the act; enforce on all such 
occasions the universal law, “ What a man 
sows, that shall he also reap.” Is a vase 
broken ? let the child carefully collect all the 
bits, lend one of its own ornaments to take the 
vacant place, and subscribe to buy a new one. 

THIRD METHOD OF EDUCATION : BY THE 
LIFE. 

And now for the third great method of 
character-forming by the life, the life of the 
parent as an inspiring example. The parent 
courteous, decided, self-controlled, truthful, 
unselfish, reverent, loving. Just as the parents 
rule the child by love and reverence, so let 
love and reverence to God obviously rule their 
lives, so that they become an earthly repre¬ 
sentation of the great spiritual Father in 
heaven ; and not, as one harsh father found to 
his cost, when speaking of “Our Father in 
heaven,” such a misrepresentation that the 
very name was made obnoxious and dreaded. 

AN EXAMPLE TO THE CHILDREN. 

To live, then, as an example before one’s 
children requires a living vital Christianity, a 
daily watchfulness and dependence upon 
God that many do not possess; and perhaps 
this third factor in education is the hardest of 
the three. Nevertheless, without it the other 
two lose more than half their efficacy, for this 
threefold cord of atmosphere—discipline —and 
life , must not be unravelled. In its integrity, 
it is strong enough to draw the child into the 
desired path, but any two strands alone may 
fail. 

RUSKIN ON CHILD CULTURE. 

And now in conclusion, before giving a few 
final hints on character, let me insert a thought 
or two of Ruskin’s on his beau-ideal of child- 
character. 

“ Finished courtesy to each other is to be re¬ 
quired of all children of the Guild (St. George’s). 

“ There is no fear for any child who is frank 
with its father and mother, nor for men and 
women who are frank with God.” 

Parents who are too indolent or self-indul¬ 
gent to form their children’s characters by 
wholesome discipline, or in their own habits 
and principles of life, are conscious of setting 
before them no faultless example, vainly 
endeavour to substitute the persuasive influence 
of moral precept, intruded in the guise of 
amusement, for the strength of moral habit 
compelled by righteous authority; vainly 
think to inform the heart of infancy with 
deliberative wisdom, while they abduct the 
guardianship of its unquestioning innocence, 
and warp out the agonies of an immature 
philosophy of conscience the once fearless 
strength of its unsullied and unhesitating 
virtue. A. child should not need to choose 
between right and wrong. It should not be 
capable of wrong. Obedient as bark to helm, 
not by sudden strain or effort, but in the free¬ 
dom of its bright course of constant life ; true, 
with an undistinguished, painless, unboastful 
truth, in a crystalline household world of 
truth ; gentle, through daily entreaties of 
gentleness, and honourable trusts, and pretty 
prides of child-fellowship in offices of good ; 

“ strong, not in bitter and doubtful contest 
with temptation, but in peace of heart and 


armour of habitual right, from which tempta¬ 
tion falls like thawing hail; self-commanding, 
not in sickly restraints of mean appetites and 
covetous thoughts, but a vital joy of unluxu- 
rious life, and contentment in narrow posses¬ 
sion wisely esteemed.” .... And finally, 
(must be taught) to all children of whatever 
gift, grade, or age, the laws of Honour, the 
habit of Truth, the virtue of Humility, and the 
happiness of Love. 

Education does not mean teaching people 
to know what they do not know; it means 
teaching them to behave as they do not 
behave. ... It is training them (the youths 
of England), not the perfect exercise and 
kingly continence of their bodies and souls, by 
kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept, 
and by praise—but above all by example 

EIGHT HINTS ON TRAINING. 

We will now give eight general hints bear¬ 
ing on the application of the foregoing three 
methods we have described. 

COMMENCE EARLY. 

1. Begin from birth. You cannot begin 
too soon; nearly all begin too late. All the 
foundations of character should be well and 
firmly laid before the child is ten years old, 
that is before school education begins in 
earnest, and while the child is almost wholly 
with you. 

FIND OUT DISPOSITION. 

2. Seize the leading point of the disposition , 
and act on it first. Although the number and 
variety of tendencies inherited by a child are 
well-nigh innumerable, there are always some 
one or two that so stand out beyond all the rest 
as to mark the whole child’s character. These 
should be the subjects of your most earnest 
thought and vigorous effort, and the whole 
mould of the surroundings, the wielding of 
the tools, and the force of the example should 
be directed primarily on this one point. Some 
children, for instance, are naturally impulsive 
for good or evil; these require a calm environ¬ 
ment, the formation of steady, accurate, and 
cautious habits, and the example of a well- 
governed life. Some are timid ; these require 
encouraging surroundings, habits of decision, 
and good suggestions and assumptions. Some 
are self-seeking; these require to be sur¬ 
rounded by an atmosphere of unselfishness, 
and this habit carefully formed in them. 
Some are self-asserting; this requires not so 
much direct repression as an overcoming by 
habits of modesty and ideas of humility and a 
corresponding example. Some are vicious; 
these require careful teaching of all habits of 
virtue, and of all good and holy ideas. Some 
are weak and appear to have no marked 
character; in these the whole character must 
be formed by the agencies we have described. 

A JOYOUS CHILD-LIFE. 

3 * A fake childhood happy. Ruskin savs 
that all education which does not make people 
glad, and glad justly, is a failure. He thinks 
there is no heavier charge against a nation 
than that it has made its young girls weary 
and sad. He asserts that you cannot make a 
girl beautiful if you do not make her happy. 
With gladness he associates the beautiful 
quality of alacrity, the grace which lends to 
obedience so great a charm. Train a child, 
but not indiscriminately ; praise really good 
work and point out what is bad, and then your 
praise will be valued. 

KEEP THE CONFIDENCE. 

4. Preserve the confidence of your children. 
To do this you must never scold and seldom 
find fault. Encourage the child to tell not its 
virtues, but its faults and failures. Pity and 
sympathise,, and assume the child itself is on 
the side of right. Children are of two varieties, 
opaque and transparent, with every grade 


between the two. Parents know nothing of the 
real disposition of the former, and are working in 
the dark ; and thrice happy are those mothers 
who succeed in retaining the transparency of 
their children’s character till they are children no 
more. Preserve confidence at almost all costs. 

GUARD AGAINST BAD INFLUENCES. 

5. Watch against evil. Much of the good 
you are doing may be undermined and more 
than undone in the nursery and schoolroom 
Watch against all sorts of evil influences in 
the nursery. Light words about sacred sub¬ 
jects, about sin, about the parents, all these 
produce dreadful crops. In many cases the 
influence (often with French under-nurses) is 
worse, still, and positively vicious. A word to 
the wise is sufficient, therefore be very watch¬ 
ful. The way to avoid having your work 
undone is to have co-operation, which can 
easily be secured, as we shall point out in the 
next and final article. 

LIBERTY IN YOUTH. 

6. With liberty give responsibility. As 
the children grow up and youth begins, the 
responsibility must be shifted little by little on 
their shoulders together with the increased 
liberty their years demand. 

NO EARLY FORCING. 

7. Train for manhood and womanhood. 
Never make infant prodigies. If you are in 
danger of producing one, repress it. Early 
development and forcing means a barren matu¬ 
rity. The street arabs can buy and sell your 
children for sharpness, but look at the differ¬ 
ence of their manhood. Therefore preserve 
the simplicity of childhood as long as you can. 

THE BIBLE CODE. 

8. Ponder and obey the three great Bible 

maxims of child-training: Offend not_des¬ 

pise not—hinder not. 

Offend not. Children come from God. As 
Wordsworth says : “ Pleaven lies about them 
m their infancy.” Be careful to put no 
stumbling-blocks in their way. Offend means 
to cause to stumble. Respect the natural 
conscience, but be very careful how you form 
an artificial one; that is, be very careful how 
you teach a child anything is wrong that it 
does not naturally feel and know to be wrong. 

It may be needed, but be careful. Above 
all, never confuse right and wrong in the 
child’s mind. Never laugh at evil or scold in 
play. Teach children not only to reverence 
God, but reverence them, and beware how you 
teach them. 

Despise not. Give them their rights as 
children. Do not banish them selfishly to 
the nurseiy. Do not give short answers to 
earnest questions. Do not think anything is 
good enough to say to a child. 

Hinder not in their approach to God. Teach 
them God is love and the proof is the gift of 
our Saviour. As Christian parents, teach your 
children they are children of God, not of the 
devil. Teach biographies and incidents 
rather than dogmas and doctrines. Give 
them some short principle to live out each 
day, and talk it over at night. Make duty, 
not pleasure, the summum bonum , but beware ! 
oh, beware ! how you degrade religion from a 
privilege into a hated task, an empty sham. 
Above all let there be reality and truth. 
Nothing has produced more disastrous results 
than rigid systems of cast-iron religion enforced 
on children. The high-spirited become repro¬ 
bate, the meek hypocrites. 

And now, after having considered at some 
length this method of training by the atmo¬ 
sphere of environment, the discipline of habit 
and suggestion, and the life of a good example, 
we are in a better position than ever before to 
appreciate the force of the wise man’s words— 

“ Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
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B. A. L.—1. We think we have answered your ques¬ 
tion more than once. Magic-lantern slides can be 
painted with water-colours and ox-gall, and then 
finished with oils. They can also be done without 
difficulty, and entirely with the varnish-colours pre¬ 
pared for the purpose. The firms producing them 
have published manuals on the art. 2. Church- 
window painting is done with special colours, which 
require to be fired after application. See Glass- 
Painting,” by Fred Miller, in Home Ilcmdicicijts 
(published at this office). ... 

Esperance.— 1. The art of drawing and painting is 
one that takes some j’ears to acquire, and you 
should not be impatient and desponding if you be 
really fond of the recreation, more especially if you 
anticipate making it a lucrative occupation event¬ 
ually.—2. December 17th, 1873, fell on a \\ ed- 
nesdaj'. , . , .. 

Highland Lassie.—i. Poker-work is done with a 
platinum point kept red-hot at a spirit lamp. Ihere 
will shortly appear in the “ G. O. P.” an article 
upon recent improvements in this art.—2. Inc 
cement must be carefully chipped away from the 
tile with a chisel and hammer. 

Annie Grey and Jeannie Deans. —Use ordinary 
oil-colours in velvet painting, mixed with mastic 
varnish for pen-painting. The colour can be laid on 
thickly with abroad-nibbed steel or reed pen, and 
scraped away with a glass stylus. High lights 
are made by means of a great quantity of paint 
laid on them, and depths by leaving the velvet 
exposed. Outlines and leaf-veinings must be highly 
raised. The appearance of crewel work is pro¬ 
duced by stroking down the paint when laid on the 
velvet. _ 

Joseline. — In representing the four Seasons the 
colours are as follows:—For Spring, the dress 
should be of pale green ; and the flowers, prim¬ 
roses, daffodils, and may-blossoms.. For Summer 1 
pale pink ; and the flowers, roses, wild or cultivated, 
of all varieties; also, Madonna lilies, etc. For 
Autumn : russet-brown ; and the flowers, poppies, 
vine-leaves, wheat, and all kinds of fruit. For 
Winter, the dress should be red ; and the flowers, 
chrysanthemums, holly-berries, ivy, mistletoe, and 
Christmas roses. 


COOKERY. 

M o L L y.—F r e s li 1 y- 
fallen snow can be 
used to make batter, 
and will be as good 
as eggs. You make 
the batter as usual ; 
and in place of eggs, 
take up as many 
heaped tablespoon- 
fills of snow as you 
would have taken of 
eggs, and stir quickly 
into the batter for the 
pancakes or fritters. 
Tomatoes are a very 
wholesome and valu¬ 
able vegetable. We 
have heard the story 
you relate, but think 
it may be safely 
classed under “popu¬ 
lar delusions.” 

Taya.— You have evidently boiled your toffee too 
long, and stirred it too much. It requires watching 
and constant testing. •. . 

Silver Grill—1. The preserved ginger that conies 
from China or India is made from the ginger roots 
when young and tender. Ours, if made here, would 
be made from the roots which have been dried, and 
they remain stringy even when preserved. Mock 
ginger is made from lettuce stalks., melons, and 
sometimes vegetable marrow, but it is not like the 
real thing. A recipe for vegetable marrow preserve 
was given in vol. x., p. 672.—2. The difference 
between broccoli and cauliflower consists 111 the 
former having coloured instead of white heads, and 
leaves of a deeper hue. Broccoli is more hardy, and 
is more easily grown, and is smaller than cauli¬ 
flower, and is nearly as good to eat. It is not cut 
off by the first frost, and by good management 
broccoli maybe provided during eight months in the 
year. . . , 

Mother— Plain unsweetened biscuits are made as 
follows —Take one pound of flour, a little salt, halt 
a pint of warm milk, and two and a half ounces of 
butter. Dissolve the butter in the warm milk, and 
sprinkle in the flour by degrees. When thick 
enough to roll out, lay it on the pasteboard, and 
cut your biscuits out with a glass tumbler or a tin 
shape. The oven must be hot, but not too much so. 

Mrs. Smith. —A very simple cake—like bread for 
clvldren is made with one pound of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, six ounces of sugar, some 
carraway seeds or sultana raisins, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Mix with cold milk 
into a light dough, and bake in a rather slow oven. 

A B. S.—Treacle pudding is made as follows :—Line 
'a basin with pastry, and half fill it with bread¬ 
crumbs ; then fill up with treacle or golden syrup, 
and add the juice and peel of a lemon ; cover with 
paste, and bake in the oven. This pudding may 
also be boiled, in which case you must tie a cloth 
over the top, and place in boiling water to boil for 
three hours. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Georgina Greasley.— We could not tell you whether 
going out before breakfast would.tend to give you 
a good colour. If your complexion be naturally 
sallow, or olive-hued, probably it would not. If 
living in London, unless in a very open, high part, 
going out to walk before breakfast is not desirable, 
as infection, or the influence of bad odours,, is 
more to be feared on an empty stomach. If living 
in the country, a few turns in the garden would be 
of advantage, but not a tiring walk until after you 
have taken your first meal. 

Mrs. H. Alison, as Secretary of the Co-operative 
Needlewomen’s Society, requests us to remind our 
readers that it is not their object to send work into 
the country nor give it out in town to be done. The 
whole is done on the premises, 34, Brooke Street, 
Holborn, E.C. Mrs. Alison adds that they are in 
great need of orders, and wishes to make this fact 
known to our readers. 


LI. W.—By the terms Stone and Bronze Ages 
certain prehistoric eras are distinguished by 
geologists. Articles of manufacture, dwel¬ 
lings (cave, mound, and lacustrine), and 
skeletons of men and the lower animals are 
found in certain strata, and serve as guides. 
In the Drift, or Paleolithic Period, the 
mammoth, cave-bear, and woolly-haired 
rhinoceros are found. The Polished Stone, 
or Neolithic, Age is marked by flint celts, 
and other implements of war or domestic 
use in hard stone, but none in any metal, 
excepting some gold ornaments. The Bronze 
Age was so styled in consequence of the use 
made of that metal in lieu of stone. In the 
Iron Age implements of that metal were 
added to those of stone and bronze ; but tin 
and copper were discovered prior to iron. 
This classification applies chiefly to Europe. 
Of China and Japan little or nothing of 
this nature is known. The North-American 
Indians obtained copper near Lake Superior, 
and hammered it into implements and decor¬ 
ations. 

Nineteen. —1. Write to our publisher for any 
numbers of the “ G. O. P.” that you may require. 
—2. The 8th of May, 1872, was a Wednesday. 

Delia and Poppie. —1. Christmas Eve in 1873 fell on 
a Wednesday.—2. We do not tell character by 
handwriting.—3. January 12th, 1890, was a Friday. 
—4. See all our articles and answers already given 
with reference to the complexion. 

W. Bown.-i. The Northern Lights appear in the 
north; and all atmospheric phenomena, such as 
shooting stars, appear chiefly at the end of October 
and throughout November. — 2. Watercress is 
almost always in season. Of course the young is 
preferable to the old. 

Koko.— 1. Always call to enquire for the lady of the 
house after you have been her guest at any evening 
entertainment or at a dinner. A man should leave 
his card, and a woman pay a visit.—2. Your hand¬ 
writing is good. . 

Maid Marion.—i. The Cid (Rodrigues Diaz di 
Bivar) was a celebrated Spanish warrior, who 
flourished between the yeaxs. vaya awd xooQ* IJ e 
was the hero of Castille ; born at Burgos, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Civil Wars under the 
reigns of Ferdinand, Alphonso YI. (of Leon and 
Castille), and Sanclio II., and afterwards against 
the Moors. His wife was Ximena, daughter of 
Count Lozano de Gormaz. His son, Diego 
Rodrigues, died young; and he had two daughters, 
Elvira and Sol.—2. Mazeppa was a Cossack het¬ 
man, of noble Polish parentage, and a page in the 
Court of the King of Poland, Jan Casimir. Having 
done a grievous and wicked wrong to a Podolian 
Count, the latter punished him in the terrible way 
described; and when the horse fell dead in the 
Ukraine Mountains, Mazeppa was released by a 
Cossack, who nursed him till recovered in his 
hut. He subsequently rose to be a prince of the 
Ukraine, and fought against Russia at the Battle 
ofPultowa. 

Meg.— Read St. Matt, xxviii. 1, St. Mark xvi. 1, 2, 
St. Luke xxiv. 26, St. John xix. 31, and xx. 1. 
There is no room for private opinion when the in¬ 
spired statements are absolutely clear and positive. 

Maggy.—D o not be uneasy about your parrot. The 
moulting lasts for two or three months. Give 
hemp seed, Indian corn, and canary seed, each 
separately, twice a week. Bread and milk, with 
chilies cut small and mixed together, once a week ; 
and put saffron in the water on seed days. Soak 
captains’ biscuits in water, made hot with cayenne, 
three times a week; and put stick-liquorice in its 
drinking-water. 

Long Thirteen.—i. The verse you quote— 

“ I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty; 

I woke, and found that life was duty ; 

Was thy dream then a shadowy lie ? 

is an extract from a poem entitled, “Duty,” by 
Ellen Sturgis Hooper.—2. Use sheets of blotting- 
paper in pressing flowers according to the direc¬ 
tions we have often given. 

Maid of Islington. —1. Tomatoes are very whole¬ 
some. Have no fear in eating them.—2. Your 
handwriting is scarcely formed, but very legible; 
and we thank you much for your gratifying letter. 

Marie. — The quotation you make is taken from the 
office of the “ Burial of the Dead,” in the Book of 
Common Prayer, used by the Church of England, 
z.e., “ In the midst of life we are in death.” It is 
in a prayer appointed to be said or sung at the 
grave just before the earth is cast on the coffin. 

Nelly Ray. —You would find your deafness removed 
by a tonic (after a severe cold), but you should have 
it specially prescribed by a doctor, as some tonics 
would not suit you. Very likely he might sec fit to 
syringe your ears, as there may be an accumulation 
of wax there beyond what is necessary, or that you 
could reach in ordinary washing. 

Fanny.— 1. Unless you had a very large quantity of 
silk cocoons you could find no sale for them, as 
they arc very light, and arc sold by weight. There 
was a silk culture company in Victoria, Australia, 
a few years ago, and a considerable plantation of 
mulberry trees. If you have any friend in that 
colony you might obtain direct local information.— 
2. Your handwriting is not yet formed. We are 
sorry to hear of your personal affliction. 








UNDER THE EAVES. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


A little brown bird sat under the eaves, 
Cosily sheltered by ivy leaves, 

Watching the tardy dawning; 

When some one opened the lattice below, 
And he peeped in — ’twas his wont, you 
know, 

To rise by times in the morning. 

He saw a maiden with shining eyes 
Watching the sun in the east arise, 

Till a cock crowed out its warning; 

And then at a picture upon a shelf 
She looked, and softly said to herself— 

“ His face is the first this morning.” 

A youth came striding the path along 
The budding bushes and brakes among, 

A posy his breast adorning— 

“ St. Valentine favour my suit,” quoth he, 
“And grant that the maiden I love may be 
The first I behold this morning.” 

“Oh, oh!” thought the bird; “now I under¬ 
stand, 

Young sir, and madam, how lies the land— 
Methinks I’ll sing her a warning.” 

He sang a matin so loud and shrill 
That the maiden peeped o’er the window-sill 
As fresh as the rosy morning. 

“ So they pair in the Spring as well as we 
birds,” 

He thought as he listened, and tender words 
Broke soft on the airs of dawning. 

“Ah! well, I too have a nest to build—” 

And the busy brown bird to helpmate trill’d, 
As they worked, the news of the morning. 
All rights reserved.] 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET.* 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“ I WANT YOU TO GO TO MY MOTHER.” 

“ There’s villainous news about .”—Henry IV. 



JRGINIA 
fought a 
battle with 
herself that 
night. She 
was too 
honest to 
disguise 
herself that 
L jealousy of Effie’s in¬ 
fluence was the secret 
of her displeasure with Mal- 
colm. Ah, how mean and 
small she appeared to her¬ 
self! She had prided herself on being 
Malcolm’s sole confidante , for her mother 
was only her -other self, and did not count 
like anyone else. He had brought all 
his troubles to her, relied on her ad¬ 
vice, and had always followed it im¬ 
plicitly. “ My Lady Conscience ” he had 
once playfully called her. She could 
not rest until she had repeated the 
whole conversation to her mother. Mrs. 
Foster listened with much interest, and 
seemed deeply touched when Miss Muf- 
fefs speech was repeated. 

“ It was sweet of her to say that. I 
always told you, Virgie, that she was a 
dear child. Now you must not mind if 
I say that 1 entirely agree with Effie. 
Malcolm is doing a fine and manly ac¬ 
tion in giving up his own way this once 
to please his mother.” 

“I wish I could see the thing with 
your eyes,” returned Virginia plain¬ 
tively. “ I do want Malcolm to do right, 
but it seems to me that it is a mere 
caprice on Lady Sarah’s part. She 
loves to tease him and cross his will. 
Don’t you remember, mother, that a 
year ago Malcolm was anxious to go 
with one of his cousins to Egypt and 
Palestine, and Lady Sarah would not 
hear of the project for a moment; and 
now, just because Malcolm wants to 
begin work and settle down in earnest, 
she declares he must see the world—and 
such a world too !—the gambler’s world 
at Monte Carlo ! ” 

“1 should not be afraid of Monte 
Carlo for Malcolm,” returned Mrs. Foster 
quietly. “The danger is for Gilbert. 
I should be far more afraid for Lady 
Sarah herself, Virgie. I think Effie is 
right; she has instinctively hit on the 
truth. Malcolm may have some duty 
waiting for him at Monte Carlo. At 
any rate, he has decided for himself that 
he will go ; and I think we should leave 
it to him.” 

‘•'I am not quite convinced, but I will 
try not to worry about it any more ; and 
Malcolm has promised faithfully that he 
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will set to work as soon after his return 
as possible. But, mother, this is not 
all,” and then in a most childlike way, 
and not without tears, Virginia confessed 
that she was bitterly disappointed in 
herself. If only she could have seen 
her mother’s face ! The tenderness that 
filled Mrs. Foster’s eyes might have 
been a faint reflex of the solemn glad¬ 
ness that gleams in the eyes of a guardian 
angel when he sees his weak charge 
upon his knees. 

“ Darling,” she whispered, laying her 
hand on the soft brown coils of hair, 
“you need not tell me—I quite under¬ 
stand. As long as we frail creatures 
draw our breath we shall have to battle 
with ourselves and our miserable self- 
love. None of us are perfect, Virgie. 
Ah, I know so well what you mean ! 
We are so jealous of our own influence ; 
we are angry if we are not understood; 
if our advice be not followed. Perhaps 
we say we are only considering the good 
of others; but it is often only a subtle 
form of self-love.” 

“ But, mother dear, it is very sad 
when one tries so hard to be good.” 

“Yes, it is sad. But, thank God! 
the battle is not always to the strong, 
and there is help promised to aid our 
weakness. So long as there is no self- 
deception we need not be hopeless. I 
shall not fear for you as long as you do 
not rely on yourself.” And she kissed 
her tenderly, and sent her away a little 
comforted. 

Virginia’s nature was too noble to 
retain any unwholesomely morbid feel¬ 
ings, and the next day her manner 
was as frankly kind as ever to Miss 
Muffet. Indeed, Mrs. Foster, who was 
quietly watching her, thought that she 
even put herself out of the way to render 
little services to her cousin ; but she was 
not sure whether Miss Muffet noticed 
this. In the morning Malcolm came as 
usual, and he and Virginia were busy 
over their Greek; and as the afternoon 
was fine, the two girls had a long ride 
together. 

Miss Muffet was in wild spirits. A 
gallop through the lanes and over the 
common on her beloved Vixen always 
seemed to fill her veins with quicksilver. 
Lady Sarah, driving past in solitary 
state, looked after the girl with an ad¬ 
miring glance. Miss Muffet never looked 
prettier than when she was on horseback. 
The dainty little figure showed to ad¬ 
vantage in the dark, tight-fitting habit, 
and excitement and exercise always 
brought an added light to her eyes and 
a brilliant colour to her cheek. “ She 
might be Titania herself,” thought Lady 
Sarah, dropping back in her seat with 
a sigh of envy. 

Miss Muffet was in a frolicsome, kit¬ 
tenish mood all dinner-time, and teased 
Virginia most unmercifully; and when 
they went back to the drawing-room she 
insisted that Virginia should play some 
lively dance music instead of her sonatas. 
“I cannot sit still! I must dance!” 
she exclaimed restlessly; and dance she 


did, to Mrs. Foster’s great amusement. 
“If only her mother could have seen 
her!” thought Aunt Isobel, as she 
watched the little figure in white pirouet¬ 
ting and whirling through the room. 
How Lady Sarah would have enjoyed 
the little spectacle ! She would have 
clapped her white hands, and cried 
“Bravo, Titania!” at those graceful 
evolutions. Even Virginia, sitting stiffly 
at the grand piano, forgot her reluctance, 
and followed Miss Muffet’s flying move¬ 
ments with admiring interest. “ She is 
like a fairy; she is so light and nimble, 
and her feet hardly seem to touch the 
floor,” thought Virginia; but at that 
moment the door opened very suddenly, 
and Malcolm, looking very pale and 
dazed, stood on the threshold. 

Miss Muffet, who had just executed a 
marvellous pirouette, stopped breath¬ 
lessly. “What brings you here to¬ 
night ? ’ ’ she asked imperiously. ‘ ‘ Please 
don’t leave off, Virginia. Mr. Gordon 
will have to dance with me—I was just 
wanting a partner. It is so stupid to 
dance by oneself.” 

But Malcolm gave such a genuine 
shudder, and his face looked so ghastly, 
that Virginia sprang from her seat. 
“ Oh, Malcolm, what is it ? Something 
has happened! Effie, don’t you see 
that Malcolm looks ill ? ” 

“Come and tell us all about it, my 
dear boy,” observed Mrs. Foster, in her 
quiet soothing voice; and she took the 
young man’s hand and drew him to¬ 
wards the fire. It felt cold as ice, and 
his hair was disordered on his temples. 

“ I want you to go to my mother,” he 
said, fixing his eyes on Mrs. Foster ; 
“ the servants are no good; even Hot- 
tense is useless. Something terrible 
has happened! There has been a rail¬ 
way accident. Have you not heard ? ”— 
as they uttered a simultaneous exclama¬ 
tion. “ It was only a mile or two from 
Burnham. It happened three hours ago, 
and Gilbert was in it, and he is -badly 
hurt. Dr. Hawkins brought him home.” 

“ My dear, how dreadful! Poor Lady 
Sarah ! Do you say you want me to gfo 
to her?” 

“ Dr. Hawkins says she ought to have 
some friend with her; she has been in 
hysterics ever since, and the servants 
are no use. If they had only broken it 
to her more carefully; but Hortense 
burst into the room and shrieked out 
that they were bringing in Gilbert, and 
that she knew he was dead. The shock 
has nearly sent my mother out of her 
mind.” And Malcolm shivered as he 
recalled the terrible scene. 

“I will go back with you at once,” 
returned Mrs. Foster, in her quiet col¬ 
lected voice. “Is your brother very 
badly hurt, Malcolm ? ” 

“I am afraid so; but we cannot get 
Dr. Hawkins to speak out. He says he 
will reserve his opinion. He has tele¬ 
graphed for a London specialist, and 
also for a nurse, and he intends to re¬ 
main for the night. I have not seen 
Gilbert except for one moment.” 







“ In the midst of life we are in death,” 
thought Mrs. Foster; but she said no¬ 
thing except to ask Miss Muffet to help 
her make her preparations. She thought 
Virginia would rather remain with Mal¬ 
colm ; and she was right. 

The moment they had left the room 
Virginia moved a little closer to him; 
her face was almost as pale as his, 
and her grey eyes were full of tears. 
“Mother will help you, Malcolm, ” she 
said softly. 

“Yes, I know; I thought of her at 
once. What should I do without you 
two? Oh, Virginia ! ” he went on, his 
brow contracted with pain, “ if Gilbert 
should die, what comfort will there be 
for my mother ? ” 

“ You must not take too dark a view,” 
she returned in a sympathetic voice. 
“You have not heard the doctor’s 
opinion yet. If there had been no hope 
Dr. Hawkins would hardly have sent for 
a London physician.” 

“ Perhaps you are right; but all the 
same, Dr. Hawkins looks very grave. 
Virginia”—his voice shaking, for he 
was utterly unnerved—“ if Gilbert should 
die ! And he has never done anything 
but mock at religion ! ” 

“ Hush ! We must pray for him—that 
will be better than talking. Do not 
despair, Malcolm; I cannot bear you 
to look like that. God is merciful, and 
may spare him ! ” But the tears were 
running down Virginia’s face as she 
spoke. It was so terrible to see Mal¬ 
colm in such trouble. 

She thought that her words were very 
meagre and inadequate; but they gave 
Malcolm infinite comfort. Through the 
long dismal night they occurred to him 
again and again—“We must pray for 
him. Do not despair; God is merciful.” 
There was a fund of strength in those 
few words. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Foster returned 
and hurried Malcolm away; and the 
two girls huddled over the drawing-room 
fire. Virginia was weeping—Malcolm’s 
trouble affected her like a personal loss ; 
but Miss Muffet only looked shocked 
and perturbed. 

What a change in one half hour ! It 
seemed hours since Malcolm had opened 
the door. She thought of her giddy 
waltz and childish pirouettes almost with 
shame. At that very moment Lady 
Sarah was breaking her heart by her 
son’s bedside. 

“Do you think he will die?” she 
whispered when the silence had grown 
irksome to her. 

“ I do not know ; no one knows,” re¬ 
turned Virginia, checking her tears. 
“ What did mother say, Effie ? Will she 
let us sit up for her ? I could not go to 
bed and sleep—it would be impossible ! ” 
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“ That is just what she says we must 
do,” returned Miss Muffet with a sigh. 
“It is no use waiting up, Virginia. 
Aunt Isobel means to remain there all 
night. She says she knows exactly how 
it will be—Lady Sarah will frighten 
away the servants with her violence and 
want of control, and even her maid 
Hortense will be afraid to be alone with 
her. Very probably Dr. Hawkins will 
give her a sedative after a time ; but for 
Malcolm’s sake it will be better that she 
should remain for the night.” 

“Oh, yes, she must not leave Mal¬ 
colm ! How ill he looks, Effie ; he is very 
sensitive. And then it is all so sudden.” 

“Do you think anyone could tell us 
about the accident?” And then Miss 
Muffet proposed that they should go 
down to Drake’s cottage and see if he 
knew any particulars. 

Virginia consented to this with alac¬ 
rity ; anything was better than inaction. 
So the two girls muffled themselves up, 
and ran down to the little white cottage, 
which was only a stone’s throw from 
the gate. 

Drake was smoking a pipe by the fire. 
He had just come in from the village, 
and could tell his young lady some of 
the facts. 

The accident had been a terrible one, 
and a good many people were injured, 
and the stoker had been killed. “ It 
was Jim Banner, who lived down at 
Langley—a sober, good-living chap as 
ever lived,” observed Drake, with a 
solemn shake of the head. “ It must 
have been a mistake of the signalman, 
for without warning they had been 
dashed into by the Ditchley Express, 
and the compartment in which Gilbert 
had been was perfectly wrecked. It 
happened at five o’clock,” went on 
Drake; “but they were more than an 
hour getting him out. There was an¬ 
other young gentleman with him whose 
leg was broken, besides other injuries ; 
but no one seems to know how badly 
Mr. Gordon is hurt. They tried to give 
him some brandy, but he did not seem 
sensible-like ; and then they brought him 
home. They do say that Lady Sarah 
was like a mad woman when they gave 
her the news. But he is the eldest son, 
you see, and she thinks a deal of him. 
So the mistress is gone to her; she 
will be kindly welcome, I should say, 
for she has the knack of dealing with 
folks in trouble.” 

Drake spoke with the freedom of an 
old servant; and then Virginia bade 
him good-night, and the girls went back 
to the house. 

Miss Muffet offered to sleep with her 
cousin that night; but Virginia thanked 
her gratefully, and declined—she would 
much rather be alone. 
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“Mother will be sure to let us know 
about things as early as possible,” she 
observed, as they were about to separate, 
“ so we must try not to be too anxious.” 
And Miss Muffet agreed to this. 

Virginia was right in her surmise. A 
note from Mrs. Foster was brought to 
her while they sat at breakfast. “ I 
have very little news to give you,” it 
said. “We are expecting the physician 
to arrive in another hour. The nurse 
has come, and seems a very reliable sort 
of person. Mr. Gordon has recovered 
consciousness; but he seems unable to 
move, and Dr. Hawkins cannot conceal 
that he is very anxious as to the results. 

I had a sad time with Lady Sarah until 
the sedative took effect. I have spent 
the night in her room. There was a 
very comfortable couch, and I kept up 
a good fire, and had some snatches of 
sleep, so you need not trouble about me. 
Poor Malcolm looks wretched, and Dr. 
Hawkins has sent him down to the 
station to meet Sir William Carter. He 
says the air and occupation will do him 
good. Go on with your employments, 
my dear children, and I will let you know 
Sir William’s opinion as soon as pos¬ 
sible.” 

“ Mother is right, and there is no use 
in being idle,” observed Virginia, and 
she set herself down resolutely to her 
studies. But Miss Muffet, unaccustomed 
to self-discipline, could not control her 
restlessness. French was clearly impos¬ 
sible, and music, even in the shape of 
scales and exercises, would be unfeeling 
under such gruesome circumstances. 
Malcolm might come in and hear her, 
and think that she did not care. Her 
fidgeting about the room only disturbed 
Virginia, so she betook herself to the 
stables, and talked to Drake, and petted 
Vixen, and finally went out into the 
garden with Mike. Even pacing to and 
fro on the damp paths under the bare 
trees was better than watching the clock 
from the library rug. 

“I wish I were more like Virginia,” 
sighed Miss Muffet, as she stepped over , 
a heap of rotting leaves in the shrubbery. 

“ She is very unhappy, and yet she is 
translating Greek as easily as possible. 

I suppose that is what is meant by 
having a well-balanced mind. Oh, dear ! 
However do people bring their minds 
into such order ? I could never do it. 

I think I will go in and write to Val. 
Ihese walks are so horribly sloppy. 
What do you say, Mike?” As Mike 
wagged his tail he was evidently of the 
same opinion. A garden in winter-time 
without cats was not a desirable locality 
to Mike, and he was quite willing to 
accompany his mistress back to ’ the 
house. 

(To be continued.) 
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Turkish Soup .—If there is any white stock 
in the house, or the liquor in which chickens, 
mutton, or bacon have been boiled, a delicious 
and somewhat uncommon soup can be made 
of it which is known to the initiated as Tur¬ 
kish Soup. Stock in which rabbits or bacon 
have been boiled is particularly excellent for 
this soup, because the flavour imparted by 
these meats is just what is wanted; though, 
indeed, rabbit stock and bacon stock are 
valuable for almost all soups. Should there 
be no white stock in the house it is allowable 
to use water for this soup, and the eggs and 
cream introduced into it will make it sufficiently 
nutritious without stock. It is always to be 
remembered that in these days soups that are 
somewhat of a light character are preferred to 
soups that constitute a meal in themselves. 
Water wall at least possess the virtue of not 
spoiling the colour of the soup. It may be 
added that white soup should be made in an 
enamelled or an earthenware pan, never in an 
iron one. 

To make the soup put a quart of white 
stock into a stewpan with two tablespoonfuls 
of whole rice, and boil for about twenty 
minutes or till the rice is tender. If the stock 
is not already flavoured with bacon, stew with 
the rice some strips of bacon-rind 
which have been thoroughly well 
scalded and scraped, and throw 
them away when done with. Rub 
the rice through a sieve, mix the 
stock in which it was boiled 
smoothly with it, and put it again 
in the pan. Mix in a basin the 
yolks of two eggs, and two table¬ 
spoonfuls of cream. If the last- 
named ingredient is not obtainable, 
a giW of milk may be used. Pour 
on the boiling stock gradually and 
stir the soup over the lire for about 
two minutes, that is till it thickens, 
but does not boil. If the soup boil 
after the eggs are put with it, it 
will curdle. Have ready two ounces 
of macaroni which has been boiled 
separately, and cut into inch lengths. 

Last thing add the macaroni to the 
soup with a little cayenne and two 
tablespoonfuls of grated Parmesan. 

Serve very hot. 

John Tory, or Whiting. — By 
people who are acquainted with it 
John Dory is considered as delicious 
in taste as it is ugly in appearance. 

Yet if intrinsic worth is of more 
importance than mere looks, this 
fish ought to be honoured. Unfortunately it 
is not often to be had; it is only occasionally 
brought to market. February, however, is the 
month when it is in perfection, and is most 
frequently seen ; therefore in February it ought 
not to be forgotten. 

The dory may be readily known by its veiy 
ugly head, its yellow-grey colour, and the long 
filaments on its back. The fish which are 
thickest across the shoulders are the best. 
Cleanse it carefully and cut off the fins, then 
lower it into boiling salted water and simmer 
gently till cooked. The time required must 
be determined by the size and thickness of 
the fish. A dory of average size would need 
to simmer from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Drain well, lay on a dish covered with a 
napkin, and garnish with plenty of parsley and 
slices of lemon or chili pods. Remember to 
mass the garnish about the head to hide its 
shape. The sauce made as follows may be 
served in a tureen :— 

Melt an ounce of butter in a small stewpan, 
and mix half an ounce of flour smoothly with 


it; add half a pint of water and a pinch of 
salt, and stir the sauce till it boils. Beat an 
egg in a basin. Let the sauce cool half a 
minute, then mix it gradually with the egg 
and stir over the fire once more, just long 
enough to cook the egg a little without 
allowing it to boil. When poured into the 
tureen add a dessertspoonful of chopped 
capers and a squeeze of lemon juice. 

Dorys are not always to be had, but whiting 
are generally available, and in February they 
are in perfection. They may be made into a 
very simple and excellent dish if cooked as 
follows:— 

Fillet the fish in the usual way, passing the 
knife from the tail to the head and lifting the 
flesh from the bones on both sides. Divide each 


side in two, trim the fillets into good shape, 
pepper and salt them, and boil them in salted 
water to which a few drops of lemon juice 
have been added. Let them simmer gently 
for a few minutes till cooked through, but 
they must not be over-cooked. Take up 
carefully with a slice, dish prettily, pour oiled 
butter over and sprinkle chopped parsley on 
the top. Treated thus the dish will be so 
easily made ready, that housewives may be 
inclined to despise it. It will, however, be 
excellent if only it is served hot, and if every¬ 
thing about it is hot. If it is half cold it will 
not be worth eating. 

Whiting is an exceedingly delicate fish and 
very easy to digest. It is called the chicken 
of the sea. It is not appreciated as it deserves 
to be, because it so often happens that inex¬ 
perienced housekeepers buy inferior fish such 
as codling and pollock under the impression 
that they are buying the true silver whiting, 
when they are doing nothing of the kind ; 
then they wonder that so much is said in 
praise of food which they do not find to be 


at all extraordinary. It sounds rather contra¬ 
dictory, but it is nevertheless true that “when 
whiting is bad it is pretty sure not to be 
whiting.” Authorities tell us that in England 
there are hundreds of thousands of small fish 
sold as whiting which are something else. It 
is, however, fairly easy to know true whiting 
when we see it if we are on the look-out for 
certain marks. Thus codlings and haddock 
have a barbel, that is a short fleshy cord 
hanging from the lower jaw; whiting have 
none. Pollock, which is a fish declared by 
some to be identical with whiting, but which 
is of a different taste, has the under jaw 
projecting beyond the upper jaw. Whiting 
has the upper jaw projecting beyond the lower 
jaw. To these remarks we may add that al¬ 
though it is unquestionably true that “white 
fish boiled is generally insipid,” we can still 
confidently recommend this dish as very good. 

Oiled Butter. —When all other sauces fail, 
oiled butter can be made ready in a minute. 
It is simply plain fresh butter which has been 
melted without being browned. The butter 
when melted ought to be skimmed and poured 
away from the milky sediment which settles 
at the bottom. Also it should be salted 
before being poured over the fish. 

Kidneys and Mushrooms. — 
Forced mushrooms are to be had 
all the year round, but they are be¬ 
lieved to be at their best" in Feb¬ 
ruary. Fresh mutton kidneys and 
mushrooms daintily cooked together 
make a very appetising little entree. 
The dish is often spoilt because the 
kidneys are tough. They will be 
tender if cooked as follows :— 

Skin and core three sheep’s kid¬ 
neys and cut into dice. Skin and 
trim a dozen fresh button mush¬ 
rooms, or two dozen champignons. 
Melt a slice of butter in a small 
stewpan and throw in the mush¬ 
rooms. Let them simmer, stirring 
constantly for ten minutes, then add 
the kidneys, a piece of glaze about 
the size of a hazel nut, and half a 
gill of stock. Simmer again, but on 
no account quite boil, for another 
eight minutes; add a teaspoonful 
of flour and half a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and serve hot. 
Garnish with fried bread cut into 
fancy shapes. When preparing this 
dish the point to remember is to 
stew the mushrooms in butter longer 
than the kidneys. 

Braised Leg of Mutton. —This dish is very 
tasty and delicious hot, and it is very good 
cold ; but it will not be satisfactoiy if warmed 
up. Therefore when we intend to prepare it, 
we should do well to buy a small plump leg 
of Welsh mutton, have the bone removed as 
far as the first joint, and fill the space with 
forcemeat strongly flavoured with shalot. If 
we cannot get a small leg we might buy a 
larger leg, have about three inches of the 
shank end cut off, and also a piece cut slantwise 
from the top of the mutton through the bone. 
This would give us a piece of mutton shaped 
like a fillet of veal, and if the bone were taken 
from it, the forcemeat might be put in quite 
easily. The pieces cut off might be made 
into Navarin or Irish stew for dinner another 
day. 

Whether, however, the mutton is cut to 
form a fillet or whether it is left whole, the 
process is the same. Sew up the joint and 
place it in a braising pan or ham-kettle nearly 
of its own size, with slices of fat bacon bound 
round it, two or three onions, four or five 
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carrots, two bay leaves, a bunch of savoury 
herbs, with a few bones or odds and ends—if 
there are any in the house—to help to make 
the gravy good. Add also a little salt, two 
cloves, a teaspoonful of whole pepper, half a 
blade of mace, a sprig of celery, and about three 
quarters of a pint of stock. If there is any 
garlic in the store cupboard it will be well to 
rub the bottom of the stewpan sharply across 
once with garlic before putting in the meat. 
Cover the pan closely, and bring the stock 
gently to tbt y/A&t of boiling. As soon as it 
begins to boil draw it quite to the side and 
let it simmer as softly as possible, but without 
ceasing, for about four hours, turning it once 
when about half done. Keep the lid closed 
and shake the pan now and again. At the 
end of the time lift the mutton out, strain the 
gravy, free it from fat (this detail is of im¬ 
portance), brown it a little, pour two table¬ 
spoonfuls or so into the dish with the meat, 
and send the rest to table in a tureen. 

As all housewives know, braising proper is 
carried on in a stewpan which admits of live 
embers being placed on the lid, and thus 
cooking is carried on above as well as below. 
Stewpans of this description, however, are not 
often found in England. But it is quite 
possible to obtain nearly as good a result in a 
stewpan which has a closely-fitting lid, pro¬ 
vided always that the simmering is gentle and 
continuous, and that the vessel is about the 
size of the joint that is to be cooked in it. To 
prevent the escape of steam it is advisable to 
keep a wet cloth round the lid of the pan. 
Some housewives prefer to lute the edges of 
the vessel with coarse flour and water paste, 
but the wet cloth answers the same purpose, 
and it is less troublesome. The object aimed 
at is to cook the meat in the vapour of the 
combined ingredients stewed with it, so that 
it may become impregnated therewith. Meat 
braised in this way is really very easily pre¬ 
pared. The one point of importance belong¬ 
ing to it is that it should be gently simmered. 
If it boils it will be ragged, and if it becomes 
dry it has boiled too fast ; if it stops simmering 
it will be spoilt, but if successfully managed 
it will be succulent and exceedingly tender, 
therefore particularly suited to the needs of 
individuals whose teeth are not good. It 
makes a pleasant change from the ordinary 
roast and boil. The flavouring ingredients 
after being strained off will make a valuable 
addition to the stock pot. 

Potato Puff. —(An American way of pre¬ 
paring potatoes.) Peel and boil about six 
large potatoes. When soft and dry, beat 
them briskly with a little salt and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter till white and creamy. 
Now add the yolks of two eggs well beaten, 
and two tablespoonfuls of cream or milk. 
About twenty minutes before the potato is 
wanted, whisk the whites of the two eggs 
to a firm froth, mix them lightly with the 
mashed potato, turn into a deep dish, and 
bake in a quick oven till brown. If success¬ 
fully managed, the potato will be light, puff)', 
and delicious. 

White Haricots .—White haricots are not 
appreciated in this country as they deserve 
to be. They constitute most valuable food, 
and when well cooked they are very appe¬ 
tising and enjoyable; also they form a most 
excellent accompaniment to braised leg of 
mutton. The reason why they are not liked 
more than they are is that they are frequently 
not well cooked. They ought to be quite 
tender, yet whole, when brought to table ; 
yet too often they are either hard, or broken 
and watery, and the cause of their being a 
failure is that the time required for cooking 


them depends upon their age and condition. 
When we buy beans we never can tell 
whether they are over-dry, or more than a 
year old; therefore we cannot say how long 
they should be boiled. The only thing we 
can do is to try a few beforehand, and then 
we need have no fear of mistake. At any 
rate, we may be quite sure that unless the 
beans are quite tender they will not be ap¬ 
proved. 

Soak a cupful of white haricots over-night. 
Next day put them to boil in plenty of cold 
water, and throw in a little salt when the 
water boils. Boil steadily until they will 
crush when pressed between the finger and 
thumb, while still remaining whole. Shake 
the pan now and then that the beans may be 
equally cooked. Drain them and take care of 
their liquor. Put a slice of sweet dripping 
into a stewpan. When it is melted throw in 
the beans, add a pinch of salt, a little pepper, 
and the .strained juice of a lemon. Shake the 
pan over the fire to mix thoroughly, and serve 
very hot. 

It must never be forgotten that most 
nourishing and valuable soup may be made of 
the water in which haricot beans are boiled, 
therefore the liquor should never be thrown 
away, although it is scarcely advisable to 
serve the soup and the beans on the same day, 
because there would be too much similarity 
between them. To make the soup, melt a 
slice of butter in a stewpan, and throw in one 
large onion cut in slices. Cover closely, and 
let the onion “ sweat ” for half an hour ; then 
add the bean broth gradually, also one potato, 
a good-sized piece of stale bread—if there is 
such a thing in the house—and one or two 
strips of bacon-rind scalded and scraped. Let 
the whole simmer for about an hour; press 
through a sieve, squeezing as much onion 
through as possible; boil once more, add 
pepper and salt if necessary, and serve very 
hot. If too thick, a little boiling milk may 
be added. The soup should be of the con¬ 
sistency of cream. No one who tasted this 
soup for the first time, and who did not know 
what it was made of, would believe, when 
realising its savouriness and excellence, that 
it was concocted from such homely and inex¬ 
pensive material. 

Baked Cabinet Pudding. —Baked bread and 
butter pudding is generally considered very 
humble fare. If prepared as follows, how¬ 
ever, it may be dubbed Baked Cabinet Pud¬ 
ding, and will be quite superior. Butter the 
inside of a shallow dish 7 cell —this is important. 
Three parts fill it with layers of rather thin 
bread and butter, interspersed with one penny 
sponge-cake broken up. Make a custard of 
as much milk as will fill the dish, boiling 
the milk with either thin lemon-rind or stick 
cinnamon to flavour it. Sweeten it well, 
and allow one egg for each half-pint of milk. 
Pour the custard gradually over the bread, 
and let it soak for at least half an hour. 
Bake about an hour in a moderately hot 
oven, and when it looks done pass a knife 
between the pudding and the dish to ascer¬ 
tain if it is firm. If it is, take it out, and 
let it stand three or four minutes that it may 
shrink, then turn it out carefully; put a little 
jam made hot on the top, and pile four penny¬ 
worth of cream whipped upon this. 

Cold Souffle Pudding. —Soak a quarter of 
an ounce of gelatine in water. Make a custard 
with the juice of four oranges, two or three 
ounces of sugar, according to acidity, and 
three yolks of eggs. Put the custard in a jug 
with boding water, and stir it till it thickens. 
Let it cool a little, then mix in the gelatine 
dissolved. Beat the whites of the eggs till 



stiff, and dash the foam lightly in. Mould 
when the preparation is beginning to set. 
Sprinkle desiccated cocoa-nut and pistachio- 
kernels on the surface. When a second pud¬ 
ding is wanted, this one will be found con¬ 
venient because it sets quickly. 

It is just possible that after reading the 
menu for this month the housewife will re¬ 
mark that there are a good many boiled things 
in it, and she will, perhaps, wonder if her 
stove will admit of so many stewpans being 
placed upon it all at one time. If, however, 
she will cast her eye over it a second time, 
she will see that the difficulty is more ap¬ 
parent than real. The leg of mutton, for 
instance, will have to be made ready five hours 
before it is wanted. When once started it 
can be put quite at the back of the stove and 
will very nearly cook itself. So also with the 
haricots ; they must be boiled at least three 
hours before dinner time. The fish will not 
need to simmer longer than five or six 
minutes ; and the mushrooms and kidneys will 
not be to the fire longer than half an hour. 
Therefore it is believed that with the closed 
stoves, which are now so usual in our kitchens, 
there will not really be any awkwardness. 

Yet it must never be forgotten that in 
carrying out this menu, or any menu, the 
great thing is to begin to make dinner 
ready in plenty of time and to prepare as 
much as possible beforehand. Every detail 
which can be set in order beforehand is so 
much to the good. It is a good plan for the 
mistress of a household to plan her dinners 
one day in advance, so that she may give 
the order if special material has to be ob¬ 
tained, or if special preparation is required. 
"When such a dish as white haricots is to be 
served, for example, the one day in advance 
is not only desirable, it is necessaiy, in order 
that the beans may be soaked over-night. 

The mistress who forms a habit of planning 
her dinners in advance will also find it an 
advantage to make it a practice to write out 
the menu every day clearly and legibly, with 
the courses in the order in which they are 
to be served; and with the et-ceteras, the 
sauces, and little condiments in a line with the 
dishes to which they belong, a thick ruled line 
dividing the courses. A paper of this descrip¬ 
tion should be in the cook’s hand quite early 
every morning when a dinner is to be cooked. 
Then she can make herself familiar with its 
details and arrange for them betimes. Espe¬ 
cially should she make ready and put close to 
hand the trifles intended for garnishing the 
dishes. Many a faux pas has been brought 
about, and many a dinner which would other¬ 
wise have been pronounced a success has gone 
wrong and been called a failure, because the 
parsley was not chopped beforehand, or the 
cream was not whipped at leisure. It is never 
safe to leave the preparation of accompani¬ 
ments till they arc wanted. 

In drawing up the order of dinner for the 
use of the cook, the housewife would do well 
also to write down in large letters the words 
Hot or Cold in connection with each course. 
Already warned, the cook will understand that 
these words refer to the plates. Even at the 
most costly dinners it very rarely happens 
that the plates maintain their condition of 
perfection all the way through. It is annoying 
to have to discuss a dainty morsel which ought 
to be “hot and hot” on a cold plate, or to 
receive another one which ought to be served 
cold on a plate which is lukewarm, suggesting 
the idea that it has been washed in a hurry. 
Yet mischances of the sort can easily be pre¬ 
vented if the thought of the plates is kept 
well in the cook’s mind. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 



A pretty and interesting festival took place 
at Macready House on Saturday, October 8th. 
The juvenile members of the Sowers and 
Reapers’ Union assembled there to commem¬ 
orate a good work begun in the interests of 
the Theatrical Mission. Just thirteen weeks 
ago the energetic founder and director of 
this good work, the Rev. Courthope Todd, 
made an appeal to young people to aid him 
in supplying the ever-increasing needs of his 
large establishment, by collecting sums, vary¬ 
ing in amount from one penny upwards. 
This was speedily responded to, and already 
there are four hundred boys and girls doing 
good service. The result of their three 
months’ labours has been over ^90, duly sent to 
the Mission ; and since, as the copy-books 
used to say, “ A good beginning is veiy 
desirable,” we may hope that before the next 
festival hundreds instead of tens may swell 
the much-needed funds. In recognition of 
the unselfish efforts of his young friends, Mr. 
Courthope Todd provided six presents for 
those who had worked the hardest; and as 
the writer was privileged to present them 
to the happy recipients, she may be sup¬ 
posed to “know all about it.” 

What is called the children’s playroom was 
prepared for the occasion. This is on the 
ground-floor of the large building, and gene¬ 
rally re-echoes to the mirth of the little ones 
who are employed in the various theatres. O11 
the present occasion, however, it was lined 
with the young folk and their friends, who 
had gathered for the festival, while the centre 
was reserved for certain games to be played 
in due course. “ Sowers and Reapers” were 
there from all parts, a few even hailing from a 
distance. It was pretty to see many tiny 
children who had learnt to collect for the 
“mites” of the pantomime, trying to under¬ 
stand the proceedings. 

They began with a kindly and appreciative 
address by the founder of the Institution, in 
which he expressed gratitude to his young 
friends for their help, and gave them an 
account of what God had wrought amongst 
the children of the ballet and pantomime. 
Then three youths, gymnasts by profession, 
presented themselves to receive watches in 
recognition of years of faithful membership of 
the Institutes, Bible Classes, and Sunday 
services, as well as of the other advantages of 
Macready House. One had been a member 
fourteen years, almost from infancy to budding 
manhood. They were followed by half a 


“ SOWERS AND REAPERS.” 

by Anne beale. 


dozen young cooks, bearing baskets of cakes 
of their own making, and receiving in return 
presents of books in token of good service. It 
was evident that they made the most of their 
time, since, in addition to “ rehearsal and play,” 
they were studying the useful art of cookery. 
They were succeeded by the juvenile washer¬ 
women, bearing specimens of their laundry- 
work, and also being rewarded by a suitable 
gift-book. Their young friends applauded 
them as they received their prizes from a young 
lady who had been among the largest col¬ 
lectors, and had come, we believe, from 
Cheltenham, to be not only a distributor but 
recipient of reward for good work done. 

She was the first to stand at the small table 
in the centre of the room, on which were 
placed three helmets and three shields. These 
were made after the fashion of the old Roman 
helmet and shield, and were very handsome. 
The name of the winner was engraved on the 
brass plate appended, and a suitable text and 
emblem painted on the warlike gifts, which 
symbolised the “helmet of salvation, and the 
shield of faith,” so beautifully and typically 
described by St. Paul in the last chapter of the 
Ephesians. The shields were presented to 
three girls, the helmets to three boys of 
various ages, one of the latter being so tall as 
to be compelled to stoop when the helmet was 
placed upon his head, thus causing amuse¬ 
ment to his compeers amongst the spectators, 
and much applause. There was a consolation 
prize as well, in the form of a handsome desk, 
presented to one who should have received a 
helmet but for some mistake. It is a cause of 
congratulation and thankfulness to find that 
young gentlemen as well as young ladies are 
willing to aid in so excellent a work, and to 
“bring grist to a mill ” which is prepared to 
receive any amount of corn for the sustenta- 
tion of the Mission to Theatrical Employes 
all over the world. We write advisedly, for, 
thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Courthope Todd and 
their associates, wherever the stage, music- 
hall, or even circus, has penetrated, there is a 
Christian helper to advise, comfort, or assist 
the “poor player,” be he or she young or old. 

Our ceremonial over, the centre of the room 
was cleared of all save an ornamental pole, 
round which in no time a dozen young 
“ theatricals ” enacted the Belgian fishers’ 
game. They were dressed in what we call 
Turkey-red, with check aprons, very in¬ 
expensively but very picturesquely. They 
wound in and out beneath the cords they 
held, twisting and untwisting them as they 
danced in a way which must be seen to be 
understood. This game over, they seated 
themselves in pairs, and became rowers of 
some imaginary golden boat, moving bodies 
and arms to the song they sang. Their 
youthful audience applauded them, and evi¬ 
dently appreciated the pretty sight. 

But there was so much else to see in a short 
space of time, that the said audience was soon 
hurried below to the basement, where the 
acrobats and gymnasts, and other boy mem¬ 
bers of the theatrical world, have their own 
particular refreshment-bar, reading-room, and 
gymnasium. Here Bible-classes are held, and 
the youths of “ the profession ” learn that 
they must do their best to lead Christian lives 
amid the temptations of the stage. Some 
have belonged to the Institute over a dozen 
years. On the present occasion they dis¬ 
played their gymnastic feats, and astonished 
the spectators by tumbling and climbing and 
vaulting as if they were “ to the manner born,” 
instead of being trained with pain and diffi¬ 
culty to these strange ways of pleasing the 


public and earning a living. One little fellow 
of six, beginning this doubtful career, attracted 
the sympathy of young nud old. It must be 
remembered that these lads seek the refuge of 
this, their own happy hunting-ground, during 
the intervals of leisure, when their places of 
performance are closed for an hour or so, and 
that they can obtain wholesome food for 
almost less than cost price, at their own 
particular refreshment-bar. 

From the basement the guests swarmed up 
to the topmost storey, where the newly-formed 
oiphanage for the children, whose theatrical 
parents are dead, is located. We forgot to 
describe how they presented themselves to 
receive toys and sweets when the prizes were 
distributed; and now they were rejoicing in 
them, and displaying them to every beholder. 
All would have strange and pitiful stories to 
tell if they could only tell them. 

In addition to this budding orphanage, the 
“ topmost storey ” contains cubicles which are 
let to actresses “ alone in London.” Such 
often come up to this huge, overstocked city, 
upon the chance of an engagement, knowing 
no one, and uncertain where to turn, either for 
food or lodging. Macready House is truly a 
home at such periods. 

On this festival day, however, it was, so to 
say, turned inside out for its “ Sowers and 
Reapers,” and they were invited to afternoon 
tea in the large room appropriated to the 
ladies of the ballet and chorus. Here the 
good matron and others had enough to do to 
supply the needs of the large party; and here 
the young laundresses were occupied in dis¬ 
playing their talents to the public. Panto¬ 
mime children were turned into washerwomen, 
ironers, and manglers, and stood before small 
tubs, a miniature mangle, and an ironing-board, 
proud of an accomplishment that should turn 
to good account in their homes some future 
day. They looked as busy and occupied as if 
the world depended on their labours. So did 
the champion knitter, who was seated on a 
high chair before a knitting-machine, showing 
off her goods and asking for orders. 

To this room, ordinarily, come the older 
members of the profession, for rest and re¬ 
freshment in the intervals of their arduous 
labours. Here they are sure of a kindly 
reception, and can command a good meal at a 
reasonable price. Here also are held weekly 
free teas, and various religious services. When 
we reflect that sometimes as many as 300 
actresses, mostly young, visit’this large building 
in one day, and that the Theatrical Mission 
has 8,000 members, we cannot be surprised 
that funds are needed to supply and maintain 
the work. 

Thus it is fervently hoped that the “ Sowers 
and Reapers” may increase and multiply. 
Boys and girls, “young men and maidens,” 
are invited to join the Union. Cards of mem¬ 
bership and all necessary information will be 
supplied by Miss Rundle, the Secretary, on 
application to her at this same Macready 
House, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

But while we make this little private and 
confidential appeal to our friends and readers 
of the Girl’s Own Paper, the handbell- 
ringer is summoning us downstairs to the 
children’s play-room. He “ rang us in,” and 
is now “ ringing us out,” just as if he were the 
new and the old year. His chimes are very tune¬ 
ful and cheerful, and we wonder how one pair 
of hands can manipulate so many bells. Here 
we encounter the Belgian fishers, who tell us 
that most of them belong to the Empire 
Theatre- while the rest are “ seeking engage¬ 
ment's,” and longing for the pantomime 




OUR “POETS’ CORNER: 


season! Why ? Because they and tens of 
thousands of poor children are bread-winners 
through their efforts to please and amuse an 
insatiable public ! And to do this many do 
not reach their poor homes in all parts of 
London till past midnight, and but for the 
Theatrical Mission would be turned adrift 




upon the crowded streets between “ rehearsal 
and play.” 

And where, all this time, are the founder of 
this grand work and his devoted wife ? They 
are here, there, and everywhere—“ upstairs, 
downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber.” Let 
us strengthen their hands, for assuredly they 
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need help. They are, under Almighty God, 
the primary Sower and Reaper, and, there¬ 
fore, chiefs of the Union, as His instruments. 
We say to them, as to their young allies, in 
the words of Holy Scripture, “ Be not weary 
in well-doing, for ye shall reap if ye faint 
not.” 



OUR “POETS’ CORNER.’’ 

JOSEPH ADDISON (1672). 


The stormy twelve years of Queen Anne’s 
reign, when Whig and Tory parties disputed 
fiercely on topics we now think very unimport¬ 
ant ; when Scotch people were filled with 
short-sighted indignation on account of their 
country’s being joined in union with England; 
there yet managed to flourish a large school of 
writers who distinguished themselves in verse 
and prose. These twelve years have even 
been called the “ Augustan Era of English 
Literature,” from some supposed resemblance 
to the age of the Emperor Augustus. 

Chief in this school of writers was Joseph 
Addison, some of whose poems are more 
familiar to us in the present day than perhaps 
is generally known, particularly by the young ; 
yet who is there of education who cannot 
repeat the famous ode ?— 

“ The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their glorious Architect proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand.” 

And who is there who does not remember 
from their very childhood hearing in church 
the well-known hymn ?— 

“ How are Thy servants blest, O Lord! 
How sure is their defence ! 

Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence.” 

These poems of Addison’s have lost none of 
their celebrity since they were written, nor are 
they likely to be forgotten in this generation. 
Joseph Addison was bom in Wiltshire in the 
year 1672, and was such a pun)', delicate child 
that he was baptised in all haste on the day 
he was bom, as it was not expected he could 
live. But he managed to outgrow the deli¬ 
cacy of childhood, and when he was little 
more than fifteen years old entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford. His first verses published 
in English were an address to the poet 
Diyden, beginning— 

“How long, great poet, shall thy sacred 
lays 

Provoke our wonder, and transcend our 
praise ? ” 

A few words in passing about the celebrated 
poet John Dryden, who, at the time Addison 
so highly eulogised him, was at the height of 
his career, strange and chequered as it was, 
mAwyi's sending out numerous poems, some 
of which still retain their popularity. Dryden 
made an extraordinary contract with his pub¬ 
lisher that speaks for the fertility of his powers 
of composition. He was to write ten thousand 


verses in the form of Fables , and for this 
marvel of industry he was to receive 250 
guineas for the first edition. Doubtless this 
contract would have been fulfilled to the 
letter, for Dryden had already published 
7500 verses when death stopped his work. 

Addison dedicated his Latin poems to Lord 
Halifax, and in return his patron procured him 
a pension of ^300 a year from the Crown, that 
he might be enabled to travel to foreign coun¬ 
tries to gather information and improve his 
mind by increased stores of knowledge. 

One cannot but think this pension from the 
Crown was well laid out, and that it won a 
rich return. Addison went to Italy, and 
while enjoying the luxuriant climate, and 
visiting the classical scenes of Rome, he wrote 
a poetical journal to Lord Halifax, full of rich 
description and tuneful melody. But while 
he was luxuriating in the picturesque beauties 
of Geneva, the sad account reached him of 
King William’s death, and consequently of 
the loss of his pension and Court patronage. 
But the poet was not the man to despair. 
Soon after his return to England he wrote a 
poem on the Battle of Blenheim , which so 
pleased Godolpbin, the Lord Treasurer, that 
again he enjoyed the sunshine of Court favour. 
He was sent to Ireland as secretary to the 
Marquis of Wharton, the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
the Queen made him Keeper of the Records 
of Ireland. 

Once in his life Addison had been tutor to 
the son of the Dowager Countess of Warwick, 
and for a long time, whether from love or 
ambition is not recorded, he had aspired to 
the hand of the haughty lady of title. Now 
he had become famous, and held a high 
position, she no longer refused to share his 
fortunes, and the marriage took place ; but it 
did not prove by any means a happy one. 
Contradictory sentiments began to appear, 
and doubtless the disappointment was mutual. 
Addison’s was by no means an idle life. At 
one time he was engaged in waiting comedy, 
at another time he was equally occupied with 
tragedy; also many other works were pro¬ 
duced by his fertile pen. Some of us have, 
no doubt, met with various little brown 
leather-covered books, the paper of which was 
coarse, the printing old-fashioned, and we 
have seen their names were either the Spectator, 
the Tatter , or the Gua?-dian. In these books 
appear numerous essays, with the initials 
C. L. I. O. They are all written by Addison, 
and it is more as an essayist than as a poet he 
holds his high place in English literature. 
Some critics say his poems have not the fire 
of great genius, but are rather the outcome of 
intense study and refined classical taste. Be 
this as it may, of his essays there is no divided 
opinion; they are universally pronounced 


brilliant and clever, and full of deep insight 
into human nature. In those “long-ago” 
days, when the faults and follies of the aristo¬ 
cracy needed reformation in no slight degree, 
Addison and other clever authors sent home 
the shafts of satire, of wit, and humour to the 
very hearts of the people. Fearlessly they 
oured forth their essays, and with much good 
umour and good sense wrote down pretence, 
and vice, and absurdity, sparing no one; and 
it is believed these essays led to a purer taste 
in literature, to better manners in social life, 
and to higher religious feelings. 

Addison’s last work was called the Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity . He did not live to 
finish it, however, but after a short illness 
died at Llolland House at the comparatively 
early age of forty-seven. There is a monu¬ 
ment to him in Poets’ Corner. Did he ima¬ 
gine his name would one day be there, I 
wonder, when he wrote his thoughtful and 
touching paper, Reflections in Westminster 
Abbey ? 

Mention has been made of the “ Augustan 
Era of English Literature,” and it may be well 
to name one or two other poets who flourished 
at this time. Alexander Pope, a friend and 
fellow-writer with Addison in the essays for 
the Spectator, etc., is considered to have ex¬ 
celled Addison, both in the genius displayed 
in his poetry and in the refined taste of his 
satire. He translated the Iliad and Odyssey, 
making about ^9,000 by the translation. He 
also published an edition of Shakespeare’s 
works in six volumes, and wrote, amongst 
other poems, an Essay on Man , which is still 
admired for its poetiy. In his picturesque 
villa at Twickenham, Pope was making his 
mark in the age both in prose and verse. 

Jonathan Swift also, a political and witty 
writer, and poet of no mean order, Denn of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, was at the 
same time publishing his often satirical verses, 
as he aided Addison in attempts to “ lasli the 
frivolities of the age,” to portray its many 
absurdities, and to point out its lack of 
thoroughness. 

Far away in Scotland, Allan Ramsay was 
contemporary with these English authors, and 
was singing Farewell to Lochaber, and de¬ 
lighting the people of his “ain country ” with 
his poems, that were at once finned for tender 
simplicity, for manly earnestness, and pathetic 
feeling. Still Allan Ramsay was not behind 
his English rivals in his keen sense of humour. 
None better than he could depict scenes of 
innocent mirth, grotesque incident, or amusing 
descriptions of men and manners. Many of 
his lyrics have obtained a deserved celebrity, 
and are still sun* not only in Scotland but 
wherever there is a true taste for Scottish 
song. 
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THE KNOCK AT THE DOOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Mother, mother! ” cried little Willie 
Turner, bursting into his mother’s kitchen one 
Sunday morning after church, “mother! has 
there been a knock at our door ? ” 

“Bless the child, what does he mean?” 
asked Mrs. Turner, lifting a heated face from 
the oven in which the family dinner was 
baking. “ A knock at the door ? ” 

“ Yes, mother ; has anyone knocked at our 
door yet ? ” 

“ Not that I know of,” answered Mrs. 
Turner briskly, shutting to the oven door 
with a bang. “ There’s been no one here 
this morning, anyhow. I hope your father 
won’t be long, the meat’s just done.” 

“ The preacher said someone’s coming round 
to every door, with something to give away, 
something everyone wants, and that we must 
listen for his knock and open the door at once, 
or perhaps he’ll go away and never come 
again ! ” Willie looked quite excited, for his 
imagination and curiosity had been vividly 
roused by what he had caught of that 
morning’s sermon. 

“Well, no one can say we don’t open to 
people’s knocks, any way 1 ” said his mother 
decidedly. “ I’ve never kept anyone waiting 
outside yet. If he comes round here, I’ll open 
fast enough; it’s not often we get things given 
away to us I’m sure, and a present ’ud come 
in very handy just now.” 

“ The preacher said he doesn’t knock very 
loud, mother. You’re sure he hasn’t been, 
and you didn’t hear ? ” 

“ Bless the boy! I’m not deaf, am I ? No 
one has been here this morning, for I’ve never 
left tlie kitchen. If there’d been ever so soft 
a knock at the door I should have heard it.” 

Willie looked relieved; then he suggested, 
doubtfully, “ Perhaps he came yesterday ? ” 

“ Well, then, he had better call again with 
his present, whatever it is, for I was out 
yesterday,” said Mrs. Turner sharply. “ Who 
is he ? ” 

Willie hesitated. “I don’t know,” he 
answered, still doubtfully, for the idea that the 
visitor might have called yesterday was very 
disappointing ; “ the preacher only said he goes 
round to every door.” 

“ I haven’t heard of his having been round 
here to anyone,” said Mrs. Turner reflectively. 
“ I should be sure to hear something if 
presents were going about. Did you hear if it 
was money, or what ? ” 

“ No—I don’t think so,” Willie answered 
doubtfully. “ He only said everybody must 
be sure to let him come in at once.” 

“ Well, it would be pretty rude, ungrateful 
sort of behaviour if one didn’t, I think. He 
had no call to tell us to do that,” Mrs. Turner 
said quite indignantly. “ I wish you’d have 
heard what it is he gives away.” 

“ The preacher said it was something every¬ 
body wants,” Willie said confidently, leaning 
his elbows on the kitchen table; “ and we 
were to be sure and not keep him waiting out¬ 
side. That’s why I wish the meat didn’t 
make such a noise cooking, when the oven 
door’s open, because you mightn’t have heard 
the knock.” 

“ The preacher seems to have given you a 
funny sort of sermon this morning,” said Mrs. 
Turner rather suspiciously. “Is that all he 
preached about ?.” 

“I think so,” Willie answered reflectively. 
“I know the text was about it, about the 
knocking; because I was so afraid he’d come 
whilst I was at church.” 

“The text was about it! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Turner. “Why, it was only a sermon, after 
all then ! ” She looked so disgusted all of a 
sudden that poor little Willie felt quite taken 
aback. 


“ But it is quite true, mother, quite! The 
preacher said so a lot of times. He really does 
come round ! I’m sure it’s true ! ” 

“I daresay,” said Mrs. Turner impatiently. 
“You’ve got hold of the wrong end of the 
story somehow'. I thought it was too good to 
be true ! No one’s likely to call here giving 
things away; our parish isn’t the sort of place 
for such things. It’s as good as telling stories, 
to make out such tales as that to children.” 

“But I’m sure it’s true, mother,” persisted 
Willie, almost crying. “ He wouldn’t have 
said it so often if it hadn’t been.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, child,” said Mrs. 
Turner tartly. “I should like to tell the 
preacher wffiat I think of his making up stories 
about people coming round with presents. It’s 
enough to make one give up trying to send 
one’s children to church respectable, that it 
is ! » 


Poor little Willie looked very downcast 
indeed as he "watched his mother make the 
gravy and dish up potatoes. He had thought 
it such good news, and had been so interested 
himself, and, child as he w'as, he felt that it 
was somehow' his fault that his mother did not 
believe it. The preacher had been so earnest 
about it, too, even seeming, now and then, to 
fix his eyes purposely on that very corner of 
the gallery-pew where Willie sat, that he w r as 
perfectly sure it must be true, and that some¬ 
one w'oiild come soon and knock at their door, 
and bring them some nice present. How he 
wished it w r ould be to-day, when they were all 
at home, and there would be no danger of 
their not hearing him ! “I wonder if he can 
reach the knocker! ” he exclaimed suddenly ; 
and jumping down, as this terrible thought 
struck him, he ran out into the front garden 
and looked up anxiously at the knocker on the 
door. It certainly was high up. He could 
never reach it himself without the aid of a 
stick, and supposing the stranger should not 
think of such means ! But then, to be sure, 
father could reach it. He knew that, because 
father had himself fixed it on the door, and 
without standing on anything to reach the 
place either. So if father could reach it, the 
chances were that the stranger could too. 
Quite consoled by this reflection, and after a 
glance up and dow r n the village street to see if 
there were any signs of the visitor coming, and 
after a brief thrill of intense excitement as the 
village postman, clad in unfamiliar, because 
unofficial, costume crossed the end of the road, 
Willie returned to the kitchen and the con¬ 
templation of the approaching dinner; and five 
minutes later father had returned, and they 
w r ere all seated round the table, upon wffiich 
baked beef and potatoes, and a large York¬ 
shire pudding, were smoking invitingly* 

“Willie’s heard a queer sort of sermon this 
morning at church,” said Mrs. Turner pre¬ 
sently, wlien, the momentous process of carv¬ 
ing being over, she could sit dowm to her own 
dinner. 

“ Oh, and what was that ? ” asked Mr. 
Turner, good-naturedly tolerant, as he plied his 
knife and fork vigorously. He never wfcnt to 
church. himself, a walk in the country doing 
him more good, he said, than any church¬ 
going would. “ What w r as the text, my boy ? ” 
Mrs. Turner laughed shortly. “ Text ! He 
came home with some tale about a gentleman 
bringing presents round to every house in the 
place, if you ever heard such nonsense ! ” 

“ Yes, but, father, he did say so, really ! ” 
cried Willie eagerly. “He said he knocked 
at every door. I wish you’d have been 
there, father ; I’m sure it’s true ! ” 

“ It’s all a pack of rubbish, as I tell him ! ” 
said Mrs. Turner. “ Such things don’t happen 
here. Besides, whoever heard of a clergyman 
preaching such a thing and getting up a text 


about it too ? He’s got hold of it wTong w r ay 
about somehow’.” 

“ No I haven’t, father, indeed I haven’t! ” 
exclaimed Willie, half crying. “ And he read it 
out of his book, how we were to listen hard 
for the knock, because he might never be 
round our way again.” 

“ Well, I reckon w'e’ve got as sharp ears as 
most people if anyone comes knocking here,” 
said Mr. Turner, eyeing his son doubtfully. 
“As for the present, I’m not so sure that we 
w^ant to take anything from anyone. I sup¬ 
pose I can keep my family without help, as 
well as most people.” 

“ Yes, now, perhaps, but you w'ait till the 
winter comes round,” said his wife sharply. 
Although she w'ould never have ow’ned it, 
her first idea of a philanthropic stranger com¬ 
ing round with some useful, substantial gift in 
his hand had taken her fancy, and she was 
much disappointed. 

Little Willie had quickly finished his share 
of good things, and now he came round to his 
father’s side and watched him finish his din¬ 
ner. 

“ Supposing he w^as to bring us a Christmas 
pudding, father—should you cut it to-day?” 
he asked presently. 

“ There, do be quiet about that nonsense, 
child!” said his mother. “You won’t get 
any Christmas pudding till next winter, and 
not then, if father’s out of work ! Filling a 
child’s head with such rubbish! ” 

Willie w'as silent for a minute. “You’ve 
got a Bible, father, haven’t you ? ” he asked, 
leaning his curly head against his father’s 
shoulder. 

“I believe there is one knocking about 
somew'here,” Mr. Turner answered reflectively. 
“ Not that I can put my hand on it at present ; 
but you’re not going to muddle your brains 
with it, my boy, and so I tell you plainly. It’s 
too old for the likes of you.” 

“ You’ve read it all through, I suppose, 
father ? ” said little Willie, twisting the but¬ 
tons on his father’s coat. 

Mr. Turner finished the last piece of York¬ 
shire pudding on his plate with great delibera¬ 
tion before he answered. “Your grandfather 
had, I reckon, my lad ; he w T as a rare one for 
reading. I’ve always had to work too hard 
myself. When you’re my age, you’ll find it’s 
as much as you can do to earn your bread and 
cheese, and keep out of the w r orkhouse ! ” 

Willie w^as silent for a moment, apparently 
thinking deeply ; then he said, “ But suppos¬ 
ing you had the Bible here now, father; you 
could find it, couldn’t you ? ” 

“Find what?” asked Mr. Turner, rather 
sharply. 

“Why, about the knocking at the door! 
Maybe it ’ud tell us what time he’d come, and 
then we shouldn’t miss him ! ” 

“ Bless the boy! ” again exclaimed Mrs. 
Turner, exasperated by the repetition of this 
vexed subject. “I do believe his head’s 
turned. Whoever heard of such a thing 
coming out of the Bible ? Whatever he’s got 
hold of I don’t know’, but I wish he’d never 
gone to church.” 

Willie looked pleadingly at his father. 
“ Don’t you think, perhaps, if you were to find 
it, father, it ’ud say what time he’d come, and 
what he’d bring us ? ” he persisted, coax- 
ingly. 

Mr. Turner shook his head very decidedly. 
“No, my boy,” he said. “I don’t say as I 
think it ’ud do any such thing. My father 
knowed the book, as one might say, from end 
to end, and if there’d been anything about 
such an ordinary sort of thing as knocking 
at people’s doors and bringing ’em presents, 
he’d have knowm it, if anyone did. But why 
not ask your teacher at the Sunday-school 
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this afternoon ? That’s what Sunday-school 
teachers are for, to give you information on 
such things; and if she’s good for anything 
she ought to be able to explain the Bible 
through, or she didn’t ought to set up to 
teach. I’m not a bricklayer, and I don’t pre¬ 
tend to tell people how to make bricks; but 
let anyone come to me about ploughing fields 
and such like, which is my business, and I 
hope as I could tell ’em all they wanted to 
know. You ask her to tell you what the 
preacher really did say, and to find the text 
lor you, if you like.” 

“ You’d much better leave it alone,” said 
Mrs. Turner, angry with her husband. “ It’s 
only encouraging him in nonsense.” 

“But supposing you and father never got 
the present, mother ? ” said Willie. 

“ Oh, supposing, supposing ! ” retorted Mrs. 
Turner tartly. “ Supposing the moon was 
made of green cheese, you’d never get it for 
crying for it, I know that! There, sit down 
and learn your verses for your teacher; that’s 
better than supposing things you know 
nothing about. It’s half-past two already.” 

Half an hour later and Willie was seated in 
his accustomed class in the Sunday-school, 
impatiently awaiting the close of the opening 
hymn and prayer, which, on that particular 
Sunday, seemed to him longer than usual. 

“ Please, teacher,” he burst out, as they 
rose from their knees, “ father says what 
time do you think he’ll come round to our 
door, and what’ll he bring with him ? ” 

Miss Norton, the young Sunday-school 
teacher, looked bewildered, as well she might. 
She stared at the child’s eager face for a 
moment, and then asked wonderingly, “ Whom 
do you mean, Willie ? When will who come 
round ? Who is it you expect ? ” 

“ I thought perhaps you’d know, and so did 
father,” Willie answered, his hopes very much 
dashed. “Him the preacher spoke of. Pie 
said he was coming round to eveiy door, and 
father said as you’d be sure to know the 
text.” 

And then, as Miss Norton had heard the 
sermon too, a light flashed into her mind and 
she understood what he meant; and seeing 
his earnest little face and the curiosity of the 
other children, she wisely left the international 
lesson she had prepared that week for another 
time, in order to explain the subject of the 
preacher’s sermon, and tell who the good 
Friend was who knocked so lovingly and 
patiently at the door of every heart, and yet 
whom so many left waiting outside and never 
once invited in. She told them how loving 
Pie was, and how merciful and long-suffering 
and kind, blessing even those who hated Him, 
and had wounded and slighted and jeered at 
and forsaken and killed Him; and how 
peace and love and joy always filled the heart 
that opened to this dear guest, making toil for 
Him seem happiness, and self-sacrifice a 
labour of love, and suffering for His sake its 
own exceeding sweet reward. Willie was 
deeply interested; perhaps he did not under¬ 
stand quite all, but it was exceedingly satis¬ 
factory to find that the knocking at every 
door was an established fact, and printed in 
the Bible ; and he begged Miss Norton to put 
down on a piece of paper where it was to be 
found, that he might tell his father. It hap¬ 
pened, too, that she had a print of “ The 
Light of the World ” * in her Bible, which she 
showed to the children the better to explain 
what was meant. Willie w’as particularly 
interested in it, and looked eagerly at the 
lantern which is represented as being held in 
one of the Sacred Hands. “ Is that the 
present Pie’s going to give them ? ” he asked, 
wondering how liis mother would like one, 


* A coloured impression of Holman Hunt’s beau¬ 
tiful picture formed the frontispiece to the Sunday at 
Home for December. 


and feeling rather doubtful about it; but Miss 
Norton explained that that was only figurative 
of the light lie would take into eveiy dark 
heart, and that eternal life, and peace, and 
rest, and joy were the gifts Pie bestowed on 
those who opened to His gentle knock^-which 
Willie thought sounded very beautiful, and 
hoped that father and mother would accept. 
Pie stared very hard at the picture before the 
teacher put it away, and felt sure that he 
should know that face again when IPe came to 
their house. “ Plas he knocked at your door 
yet, teacher ? ” he asked, and then he saw a 
very, very glad look come over her face, 
though the tears sprang to her eyes as she 
answered, softly, “ Yes, indeed Pie has, 
Willie, though I was very naughty and 
wicked, and would not open to Him at once ; 
but oh, I was so happy and so glad when I 
had let Him come right in ! ” 

The tears of glad remembrance would roll 
down her cheeks, awing the other children to 
silence; but little Willie was too greatly 
interested in this absorbing topic to refrain 
from asking one more question, and he said, 
“ Did He stay long, teacher ? ” and then the 
young girl put her arm round him and drew 
him to her as she answered, earnestly, “He 
will stay with us always, if our weak and 
foolish hearts will let Him. Do you tiy, little 
Willie, to keep Him in yours for ever.” 

Altogether Sunday-school was very delight¬ 
ful and interesting that afternoon, and when 
the bell rang for the closing prayer, Willie 
could scarcely believe that an hour could have 
passed so quickly, and that it was already time 
to go home! 

“It’s all true, father! It’s all true!” he 
cried, rushing into the kitchen ; he had run the 
entire way home without stopping, and was 
out of breath. “ Teacher says it’s true, and 
she’s given me the place on a piece of paper; 
see ! ” 

“ What’s all true ? ” demanded Mr. Turner, 
rather gruffly. Willie’s sudden entrance had 
roused him unceremoniously from his usual 
Sunday afternoon nap ; Mrs. Turner, however, 
was wide awake, having been occupied with 
the weekly newspaper, and as she stirred the 
fire to make the kettle boil for tea, she ex¬ 
claimed, “ There ! I knew how it ’ud be if you 
set him asking people questions.” 

“ Why, it’s all true about His coming round, 
father. He does knock at all the doors, and 
lie has a lantern in His hand, but I don’t 
think* it’s to give away—no, teacher said Pie 
gives light—or something—! But He’s been 
to teacher’s door ; she said so, and she showed 
us a picture of Him, knocking at someone’s 
door, and He’s got a long cloak on, and He’ll 
come here ! ” He paused for breath, and Mr. 
Turner, rather staggered, glanced at his wife. 

“ I asked teacher to write down where it is,” 
continued Willie eagerly, “and it’s Reve-la- 
tions iii. 20; and she says we must listen, 
because He knocks so gently, and we mustn’t 
let Him stay outside or He’ll be hurt, and per¬ 
haps never come again.” 

“ Well, but who is it coming ? ” interrupted 
Mrs. Turner impatiently. “ It’s one of them 
Bible tales, I suppose—allegations or allegaries 
—or whatever they call ’em—just so many 
children’s stories ! ” 

“No, but it’s true ; she says it’s quite true, 
father! ” said Willie, to whom the word 
“ stories ” had an unpleasant suggestion; 

“ teacher said He came to her door, and she 
was so glad, she said, she let Him in herself! ” 

Mr. Turner again glanced doubtfully and 
silently at his wife; but Mrs. Turner, who was 
practical if anything, asked impatiently, “Well, 
but who is it, I ask ? Did she tell you who 
it was ? ” 

“ Why, it’s the Lord Jesus Christ, mother ! ” 
said little Willie reverently, “ Him the Bible’s 
all written about! ” 

Mrs. Turner was silenced in spite of herself 


for a moment, but Mr. Turner looked hard at 
his little son, and asked doubtfully and 
deliberately, “ And do you mean to say as 
your teacher said as she’d seen Him ? ” 

Willie hesitated for a moment; he could 
not remember that she had said so in so many 
words; he had taken it for granted. “ I don’t 
know exactly,” he said truthfully ; then added 
triumphantly, « But how could she open the 
door to Ilim without seeing Him, father ? No 
one could, could they ? ” 

A vague idea, floating through his mind, of 
having read or heard somewhere of a day to 
be prepared for, when every eye should see 
Him, prevented Mr. Turner from expressing a 
firm conviction that the Sunday-school teacher 
had told a deliberate untruth to the child, and 
he was silent. 

“ He has a sort of a crown on His head, 
in the picture, father,” continued Willie, 
climbing on to his father’s knee, “ and He’s 
knocking at a door, and listening like, and they 
haven’t opened it. Do you think, perhaps, He 
went to that house at night, father ? Because 
He has a lantern in His hand, and He wouldn’t 
carry a lantern if it was daylight, would He ? ” 

“No, I suppose not, my boy,” Mr. Turner 
answered reflectively. 

“ Then perhaps they were all asleep, and 
couldn’t hear Him,” Willie said anxiously. 

“ You can’t hear a knock when you’re asleep, 
can you, father ? ” 

“Not unless it was a powerful kind of one,” 
agreed Mr. Turner. 

Willie looked veiy troubled indeed as he 
reflected that he and his father and mother 
were accustomed to go fast asleep every night, 
and not to wake till the morning. Suddenly, 
however, his face cleared, and he said quickly, 
“But we have a knocker on our door, father, 
and there wasn’t one on the door in the picture ; 
perhaps that’s why they couldn’t hear Him ! 
Aren’t you glad you put that knocker on our 
door, father ? ” 

“Well, I suppose it was a good thing,” 
admitted Mr. Turner. 

“ Even if He comes at night we should hear 
Him, with such a large knocker, shouldn’t we ? 

I am glad we’ve got one, because you see lie 
can’t knock loud with His hand alone, it’s 
hurt! ” 

“ Ah ! And what’s the matter with it 
then ? ” asked Mr. Turner meekly; he was 
listening to little Willie’s remarks with a sort 
of dazed wonder, as if he were somebody else’s 
child, instead of his own. 

“Why, they pierced it right through the 
palm, father, with a big nail. Wicked people 
did, teacher said, who didn’t care for Him, 
though He is so good and kind. They put 
nails through each hand, and through both His 
feet, teacher said; wasn’t it dreadfully cruel, 
father ? ” 

“ I’ve heard that before,” Mr. Turner said, 
stirred by remembrance. “ They nailed I-Iim to 
a cross—a cross of wood, and between two 
thieves ! I remember it well; not that I ever 
see it, of course, but my father used to teach 
me of a Sunday evening; he knowed the Bible 
from end to end ! ” 

“ Then he’d have known about His coming 
round, father ! Did He ever knock at grand¬ 
father's door, do you think ? ” 

“No, my boy ; I’ll answer for that! ” said 
Mr. Turner, very decidedly; “ I never heard him 
speak of such a thing, and I don’t believe it 
neither! ” 

“ And now, perhaps, ifyou’ve talked enough, 
you’ll kindly come to tea, as it’s ready,” said 
Mrs. Turner sarcastically. Mr. Turner, pri¬ 
vately nothing loth to escape further questions, 
rose at once obediently, and they took their 
places round the table, and as a neighbour 
dropped in a few minutes later, the subject was 
touched upon no more that evening. 

(To be concluded .) 
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CHAPTER III. 

APPLICATION. 



history to ex¬ 
plain how it 
was that the 
means of helping 
Nora suggested itself 
so quickly to Grace. 
Each day, in walking 
to Monsieur Carton’s 
studio, she had to pass the shop of one of the 
most fashionable hairdressers in Paris. One 
morning she lingered at his window for a few 
moments to admire some new-fashioned head- 
gear ; and on turning to go she was accosted 
by the proprietor. 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle, you will not 
be angry with an old man if he tells you that 
you have hair of the peculiar golden brown 
our great ladies covet so much just now. 
I have seen mademoiselle pass my establish¬ 
ment each morning and each evening for 
many weeks. You will not, I trust, think 
me indiscreet if I have concluded that you 
are—-well, what shall I say—not too rich, 
perhaps, and possibly occupy yourself in some 
useful occupation ? ” 

The colour had mounted to Grace’s face 
during this speech, but the hairdresser was, 
as we have said, an elderly grey-haired man, 
and she a simple English girl. She did not 
resjgnt it. But when he proceeded to make 
her an offer of a specified sum of money for 
her hair if she would sell it, she bade him an 
abrupt good-morning and went on her way, 
considerably ruffled in her feelings, to say the 
least of it. She even made a little detour 
after that each day to and from the studio, to 
avoid a possible repetition of the man’s offer. 
It often occurred to her mind, however; and 
each time she thought of it the blood mounted 
to her face again. 

When Nora had told her her difficulty, this 
way of getting the money so readily had 
occurred to her at once, but it was, indeed, a 
very great sacrifice. The idea of it kept her 
awake for hours that night, long after the 
impulsive Nora was sound asleep, oblivious of 
her troubles. Grace put her hands up to her 
abundant hair, and her thoughts went back to 
a time when Harry had touched it with loving 
fingers, and praised its rare beauty. He 
would disapprove of the thing utterly, but 
she reminded herself that they were never to 
be anything to each other after all—and pos¬ 
sibly would never meet again in this world. 
Then, like many strong natures who nerve 
themselves to take a painful step, she began to 
persuade herself that it would have its advan¬ 
tages. In the first place, there would be a 
saving of the time it always took her to dress 
and arrange these same abundant locks. And 
in the hot weather that was coming, her head 
wou \4 feel delightfully cool—in fact, once 
having decided to part with it, she became 
quite cheerful at the prospect. 

The next evening she put into Nora’s hand 


sixty francs, which was the sum required to 
settle her bill. The quick-witted Nora looked 
up at her friend, took in in a moment what it 
had cost Grace to help her, and burst into 
tears. I am glad to be able to assure my 
readers that the lesson was not lost on the 
impulsive girl, and that for the future she made 
Grace her counsellor as well as her friend. 

Monsieur Carton was indignant at what he 
termed “ an act of sacrilege,” and he wounded 
her feelings sorely by the disagreeable little 
speeches he made from time to time about 
“ girls of the period who aped masculine ways 
and American fashions.” Grace bore all this, 
however, unmurmuringly, and in time the 
subject was dropped. 

One day, a few weeks later, as she was 
coming out of the studio, she met the lively 
Countess who, with her dogs, was driving 
towards the Bois de Boulogne. To her 
surprise the carriage was stopped, and she 
was invited to jump in and take a seat beside 
this lady. “ Some fresh air will do you good, 
my little one,” she said, patting Grace playfully 
on the cheek. “ I have observed you look rather 
worn at the studio lately. The alteration is no 
doubt greatly owing to the loss of your hair. 
What a barbarous thing to cut off those pretty 
brown tresses! You know they are exactly 
the shade of my own, which all the world 
tells me is a ravishing one. Whatever induced 
you to do it ?” 

Grace flushed and was annoyed with her¬ 
self because no ready answer suggested itself. 
£ray and thoughtless as the Countess was, she 
was endowed with remarkable perception. In 
her case this almost amounted to what people 
ordinarily call thought-reading. She posi¬ 
tively blushed in her turn, and turned uneasily 
in her seat, as she remembered that the very 
day before she had happened to be in Mon¬ 
sieur Carton’s studio and noticed Grace’s 
shorn head, she had received from her coiffeur 
a tress of that very shade for which he had 
received an order some weeks before. She 
had always noticed Grace more than any of 
the other students, for the reason that the 
hair so exactly resembled her own. 

For a few minutes there was silence between 
the two. Grace did not -wish to be ungracious, 
and it would be difficult to analyse the exact 
thoughts of her patroness. “My little one,” 
said the latter, suddenly ; “do not be afraid to 
tell me all about it.” She put her hand on 
Grace’s as she spoke. “Now tell me, what 

did that detestable Monsieur B- give you 

for those same locks of yours ? ” 

“ But Countess,” protested Grace, “ I never 
said that I had had any transaction with him.” 

“ Ah ! I see, child, you know well whom I 
mean; believe me, I only question you from 
the best of motives.” 

Grace could not resist the sympathetic 
magnetism of her companion. “I did not tell 
Monsieur Carton,” she said, “and please do 
not mention the subject to him, but I did it 
to help somebody.” 

“I did not ask you why you did it, little 
one,” said the Countess, impatiently. “ I 
asked you how much he gave you.” 

“ Sixty-five francs,” said Grace, in a low, 
reluctant voice. 

“The old swindler! ” muttered her friend. 
“ He got at least three times that for it all.” 

Nothing more was said on either side for 
a few minutes; then Grace, anxious to change 
the subject, made some common-place remark 
about the beauty of the young trees in the 
Bois, to which the great lady made no reply. 
In point of fact she was turning over in her 
own mind what she could do to make amends 


to the noble-hearted girl beside her, for the 
sacrifice she had made. The fact that she 
had paid three times the price Grace had 
received from the hairdresser did not satisfy 
her kind heart. She resolved in her own 
mind that she would not lose sight of this 
girl, and that as much as lay in her power she 
would help her in her art career. “ Look here, 
little one,” she began, “I have noticed you in 
the studio; I know your painting, and I like 
your work. You shall paint something for 
me.” 

Her companion blushed, and half withdrew 
from her, with a low exclamation. “ But 
Countess—I—”ske stammered—“ I am not 
good enough.” 

The Countess nodded her head with a satis¬ 
fied expression; already a plan had taken 
shape in her head. 

“ Listen,” she said rapidly. “ There is a 
Roman singer here in Paris; she is the mode 
—the rage. I will give you a commission to 
paint her for me. I know she will lend her¬ 
self to this. It will be an advertisement for 
her.” 

Grace’s eyes opened wide with gratitude, 
and she ventured on a responsive pressure of 
her benefactress’s hand. 

Before they parted the thing was settled, 
and Grace’s timid objections were overruled . 
Already before the girl’s mental vision rose 
glowing pictures of a possible future of comfort 
for that dear mother of hers, who, she knew, 
would be looking forward longingly to the 
time when they should be united again. 

It happened conveniently for the Countess’s 
project that a week or two later the students 
had a short holiday of ten days’ duration. 
Monsieur Carton went to his beloved Brittany, 
and Grace was free to work in whatever 
direction she pleased. 

No one seemed able to resist the bewitch¬ 
ing ways of the Countess, and she soon 
arranged for sittings with the beautiful young 
Roman girl, to whom, in fact, the hours spent 
in the charming boudoir, sunned by the plea¬ 
sant smiles of their hostess, were very agree¬ 
able. As I have said, Grace’s home was on 
the borders of the New Forest, and there she 
had had opportunities of making studies of a 
certain gipsy family who had been always 
noted for their personal beauty, and indeed a 
certain nobility of their own. Amongst them 
had been one especially, who might almost 
have been akin to the one who was sitting for 
her. There was the same wealth of dark 
hair, the same glowing tints were in the 
complexion, the same full red lips and soft 
lustrous eyes were here. 

It was perhaps partly due to those memories 
of her pleasant girlhood, as well as to a great 
desire to please this friend she considered so 
generous, that Grace actually produced a 
portrait that delighted the Countess and sur¬ 
prised herself as much as it did Monsieur 
Carton, to whom the Countess triumphantly 
showed it after it was completed. He declared 
he had not believed “his little English girl,” 
as he always called her, capable of a work 
of such decided merit. It was shown and 
expatiated upon to all his students, and the 
Countess had a special reception in order that 
it might be seen by her friends. Grace had 
never perhaps in her whole life experienced such 
pure unmixed pleasure as she felt when she was 
able to enclose to her mother the—to her— 
vast sum of two hundred and fifty francs. And 
indeed Mrs. Hammond was so astounded at the 
receipt of it, that before cashing the bill she 
took it out of its envelope over and over again, 
and with tears of gratitude she thanked God 
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for lier child’s success. This portrait of the 
singer promised to bring a considerable amount 
of reputation to our heroine. After all, two 
hundred and fifty francs was a very small sum 
to give for a really good portrait, so it came 
about that as Grace’s fame spread she received 
applications from more than one mother of a 
fair debutante to paint her daughter. These 
commissions had, however, of course to wait 
till Grace had time at her own disposal. 

Twelve months had passed since Grace’s 
first arrival in Paris, and now the time drew 
on for her to pay her mother and home a visit. 
The dear familiar surroundings seemed to her 
unchanged. It was the same home she had 
known from childhood, knit to her with many 
a hallowed association. She scanned rather 
anxiously the beloved features of her mother. 
There was little change there too, she decided 
with a sigh of relief. It was in herself she 
must acknowledge the change. While life 
had been passing peacefully here, its very 
surface unruffled, it seemed to her she had 
compressed the experience of years into the 
last twelve months. She had left the shelter 
of her home a girl; she returned a woman. 


But it was with all the sweet abandon of a 
girl that she drew her stool to her mother’s 
feet when tea was over, and they had with¬ 
drawn to the porch. As she nestled her face 
against her mother’s arm with a caressing 
movement, Mrs. I-Iammond said to herself 
her child had come back to her untainted, 
unharmed by the world, as she had left her. 

They were both quiet for a time, each occu¬ 
pied with her own thoughts. There was no 
need of speech as a medium to express their 
mutual love. Mrs. Hammond was the first to 
break the silence. “Darling,” she said, “I 
don’t think I wrote to you about Colonel 
Grainger ? ” 

Grace gave a little start, but the next mo¬ 
ment turned to her mother a face, if somewhat 
pale, at least outwardly calm. “No,” she 
breathed softly. It was impossible to hear the 
name of Grainger perfectly unmoved. 

“It is,” continued Mrs. Hammond rapidly, 
and not as if the subject were one she cared 
to dwell on, “ that Colonel Grainger is dead.” 

Her daughter started, this time visibly. 
There was a whole world of inquiry in her 
widely-opened eyes, but she said no word. 


“ I do not know how it may affect Harry,” 
continued her mother, answering the unspoken 
appeal. “ He is of course coming home.” 

Grace’s heart beat fast, but her mother’s 
next words checked its quick pulsations. 

“You will not be under the necessity of 
meeting him,” she went on. “ It is not to be 
desired under the circumstances ; and I know,” 
laying a gentle hand on Grace’s curls, “my child 
is far too sensible to desire such a thing. You 
will be back in Paris before he can reach here, 
and I think you will not forget, darling, that 
whatever change Colonel Grainger’s death 
may make in his nephew’s prospects, there 
still exists the insuperable barrier that always 
has existed to your being anything more to 
each other than you are at present.” 

No exclamation, no remonstrance, not a 
sound broke from the girl. She only turned 
her head from her mother, threw back her 
face as if to catch the cool evening air on it, 
and was conscious that the passion of hope 
that had filled her a minute before was one in 
which she dared not indulge, 

(To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TWO STRANGE DISCOVERIES. 

It must be confessed that Dorothy felt 
not a little nervous as she went down 
the broad staircase on her way to her 
interview with her old playmate. She 
was conscious, in the first place, of 
having cruelly misjudged him in her 
own mind when she believed that for 
purely selfish reasons he was about to 
marry the warm-hearted, frank-natured 
American girl who had that afternoon 
proved herself so true a friend. Then, 
too, she knew that since the last occa¬ 
sion on which she had seen him, though 
her feelings might not have altered, yet 
the depth of those feelings had become 
for the first time patent to her own 
consciousness. Thus she felt she would 
appear at a disadvantage before the man 
she loved, and this feeling caused her 
to enter the room with drooping head 
and downcast eyes. Her first brief glance 
had shown her that Lord Beechcroft 
was alone in the room, and then the next 
thing she knew was that someone’s arms 
were around her, and that her head was 
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pillowed on someone’s heart. She made 
a desperate effort to tear herself away, 
but it was useless. 

“ No, Dorothy,” said the young man ; 
“ I'm never going to let you go any 
more. When I saw your sweet face a 
moment ago I saw that you loved me ; 
and I felt that I must fold you in my 
arms and hear you say so with your 
own dear voice.” 

“ But Lord Beechcroft-” began 

poor blushing Dorothy. 

“No. I’m not Lo"rd Beechcroft any 
longer. Didn’t Florence Thorndyke tell 
you that ? And to you, in any case, 
I’m Arthur from now to the end of our 
lives.” 

“ Well, Arthur, then. Thee must not. 
It is all so wrong.” 

“It is all so right, Dorothy dear. 
Answer me this one question, and-—dear 
little Quakeress as you are—I know you 
must tell the truth. Don’t you love 
me ? ” 

“Well—yes—Ido. But-” 

“ There are no ‘ buts ’ about it. That’s 
all I wanted to know.” And then this 
audacious young man conducted him¬ 


self as though they were not in the 
general parlour of a New York boarding¬ 
house, liable to interruption at any mo¬ 
ment. Later on he grew more reason¬ 
able. After all, a good deal may be 
forgiven a young man so very much in 
love as was Arthur Morton—to give him 
the name he had elected should be his 
only one, for a time at least; and he and 
Dorothy were sitting talking about the 
future as though the current of their 
affairs had always run smoothly and 
evenly. 

“I feel very guilty, Arthur; but you 
will have your own way,” said Dorothy 
at length. “I came here to find my 
poor father, and I have grown dis¬ 
couraged at the very first check.” 

“ Well, dear, I’ll help you in your 
quest; and who knows but that, stupid 
as I am, my love for you won’t lead me 
to be successful sooner than we either of 
us expect.” 

“I’m sure I hope so ; but it’s very 
wrong of me to bring you nothing but a 
name which does not belong to me.” 

“You bring me yourself, my dear, 
and that is all I look for in this world.” 
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And so they talked on innocently 
enough, keeping hold of each other’s 
hands, when the door opened quietly, 
and the old man to whom reference 
has already been made —Mrs. Sullivan’s 
nameless boarder—quietly entered ; so 
quietly, indeed, that neither Arthur nor 
Dorothy was conscious of his entrance 
until for a few minutes he had steadfastly 
regarded them. They started, there¬ 
fore, as he made his presence known 
to them by remarking, in a voice from 
which he evidently tried, but unsuccess¬ 
fully, to banish any trace of eagerness or 
emotion, “Excuse me, young sir, but a 
man so old as I can presume in a fashion 
which in another younger than myself 
would hardly perhaps be pardonable. 
May I ask your name ? ” 

Lord Beechcroft looked up astonished, 
his first impulse being to resent what, 
despite the formally apologetic tone, he 
regarded as an unwarrantable imperti¬ 
nence on the part of a total stranger; but 
there was something about the earnest 
look the other bent upon him which con¬ 
strained him, almost in spite of him¬ 
self, to answer, “My name is Arthur 
Morton.” 

“ I thought you were a Morton,” said 
the old man in a strange voice. “My 
instinct told me so. I need hardly ask 
if you belong to the Warwickshire branch 
of the famiiy ? ” 

“I do,” answered Arthur. “But 
may I ask why you question me in this 
rather extraordinary fashion ? ” 

The old man returned no direct an¬ 
swer. He seemed communing with his 
own thoughts. At length he broke 
silence once more. “ You know Lord 
Beechcroft, the head of the family, I 
presume ? ” 

“ I do,” said Arthur smiling, and 
restraining Dorothy, who was about to 
speak. 

“Then, sir, will you take him a mes¬ 
sage from the dead ? Tell him that his 
cousin, Cecil Morton , saw you and spoke 
to you, but that he came from the grave 
of hopeless oblivion to do so, and to that 
grave he returned. And to you, young 
lady, who brought with you to this house, 
which for years has been my home, the 
purest and fairest face I have seen within 
its walls, I say good-bye. I leave New 
York to-night for ever.” 

Dorothy looked pityingly at him, for she 
thought he was wandering; but Arthur, 
with more seriousness of demeanour 
than she had ever known him to as¬ 
sume—with, indeed, a certain sternness 
—stopped the old man as he was turning 
away by rising to his feet and advancing 
towards him. “Are )'ou mad,” he 
asked imperiously ; “or do you mean to 
say that you are Cecil Morton ? ’ ’ 

“I am,” replied the other; “and 
though I once was mad, perhaps—or at 
least they said so—to-day I am as sane 
as you.” 

‘ ‘ Can you prove what you say ? ’ ’ 

“ Easily enough ; and perhaps as you 
are one of the family you have a right to 
demand that I should do so. If you will 
wait here a minute or two I will fetch 
you some letters and other papers which 
will surely convince you.” And he left 
the room. 

“ Don’t speak to me for a moment, 


Dorothy,” said Arthur. “Wait till he 
comes back. If what he says is true— 
and it sounds so—it is all too marvellous 
and bewildering for me to contemplate 
calmly.” And he began walking im¬ 
petuously up and down the room, while 
Dorothy, to whom it seemed as though 
Arthur had become infected with a touch 
of the mysterious old man’s insanity, 
sat silently wondering what it all could 
mean. 

In a few minutes Cecil Morton—to 
give him at once the name he claimed 
—returned, and placing in Arthur’s 
hands a few worn and travel-stained 
letters, said, “I think, sir, these will 
convince you.” 

Arthur hastily glanced through them, 
and said as calmly as he could, “You 
are right. You must be Cecil Morton ; 
and if you are ”—and he paused for a 
moment, as if he had a difficulty in 
passing the words—“ my father ! ” 

“What! You my son? But I had 
only one child, and she is dead.” 

“ I was born soon after you left home, 
sir,” replied Arthur coldly; for he could 
not help feeling that, though he was his 
father, the man before him had wilfully 
and selfishly inflicted an untold amount 
of pain on those near and dear to him. 

“I never knew it or suspected it,” 
groaned the elder man. “I saw the 
notice of my wife’s death when I was far 
away in misery and destitution ; and so 
I thought I was alone in the world, 
and no one would care whether I were 
dead or alive.” 

“You asked me to take a message to 
Lord Beechcroft, sir,” continued Arthur, 
who was beginning to feel convinced 
that some piteous tale, of which he as 
yet knew nothing, lay behind this ap¬ 
parently heartless conduct of his newly- 
found father. “Do you not know that 
though for a year I have held that title, 
you yourself are undoubtedly the present 
head of the family ? ’ ’ 

“I know nothing, my boy. I have 
tried to know nothing for years. You 
are right to blame me. I have acted 
like a coward; but hear my story first, 
and then perhaps though you may pity, 
you will not altogether condemn me.” 

And this was the story which to these 
two young people the handsome old 
man, with the pathetic, weary look about 
the eyes, told as they sat there, luckily 
for once interrupted by no invasion of 
the other boarders. As he told it, it 
was long, and not a little tedious; for, 
like all habitually silent and reticent 
men, when he once became talkative he 
was apt to lapse into discursiveness. It 
appeared, then, that in company with a 
man he called Reuben—at which name 
Dorothy pricked up her ears—he had 
set out, taking his little girl with him, 
on a prospecting expedition from San 
Francisco, allured towards Nevada by 
the stories of rich gold deposits which, 
it was said, had lately been found there. 
For months they had wandered off the 
track of civilisation, until at last they 
found themselves almost dead from thirst 
and starvation, with but a single charge 
left in the rifle which for weeks had 
been their sole means of subsistence. 
In graphic words the old man described 
how lie had himself aimed this last shot 


at a mountain goat, only to miss it, but 
to send a fragment of the cliff on which 
it was perched rattling to his feet; and 
how he had picked this stone up, only to 
discover that it, like the rock from which 
it had been detached, was almost virgin 
silver. Tantalised almost beyond en¬ 
durance by this discovery of well-nigh 
boundless fortune, of which they would 
willingly have bartered a moiety for one 
decent meal, they had pressed falteringly 
onwards until the narrator had sunk ex¬ 
hausted, and unable to proceed further. 
He had commended his child to Reuben, 
and then lost consciousness. His next 
memory was that of finding himself in a 
mining hut, lying weak and helpless, 
and tended only by the rough miners, 
who told him that they had found him 
lying senseless and exhausted, and had 
carried him with them on one of their 
pack-mules. For months he had been 
“ off his head,” as they expressed it, and 
for months longer he was unable to stir out 
of the hut in which they had placed him. 
Even then he had but a vague remem¬ 
brance of the past, and it was not until, 
as far as he could judge, some two 
years after he had parted from Reuben 
that he was enabled to return to San 
Francisco. There he had by chance 
heard of his wife’s death, his sorrow at 
which had been great enough to render 
him comparatively indifferent to the fact 
that a man, who from his description he 
had no doubt to have been Reuben, had 
passed himself off as James Lawton 
(under which alias he himself had tra¬ 
velled ever since he left home), and had 
drawn from the bank with which it had 
been deposited the remnant of the money 
Morton had brought from England. 
Heartsick, he had left civilisation once 
more, and plunged into the wilderness, to 
live the life of the nomadic miner. For 
years he had pursued this hard avoca¬ 
tion with varying success, and it was 
not until he had reached middle age 
that he found himself with enough 
money to support him in comparative 
comfort for the remainder of his life. 
Then he made up his mind to travel 
eastward, and to settle in New York. 
The casual mention of the name of James 
Lawton, owner of the Last Shot Mine, 
in a daily paper, had put him so far on 
the track that without much trouble he 
was able to identify the personage with 
the roguish Reuben, who had stolen not 
only his name and money, but the very 
mine which he had so fortuitously dis¬ 
covered, and which, of course, had been 
the basis of the thief’s fortune. It was 
too late, so the elder Morton thought, to 
dream of bringing the man to justice, 
for he felt that his word would be of 
no avail against the other’s enormous 
wealth. So it was that he had lived 
the life of a recluse, thankful that the 
chance of Mrs. Sullivan’s taking the 
boarding-house in which he had taken 
temporary refuge had enabled him to 
avoid the giving of any name at all. 
“I did not want to be known by my 
own name again, my boy,” said he; 
“ while so much of my misfortune bad 
proceeded from my having travelled 
under another name, that I made up 
my mind that I would do so no more.” 

“But father,” asked Arthur, when 


the newly-found Lord Beechcroft had 
finished his strange story—and the tone 
in which he said it helped to repay the 
poor broken-down old man in part for 
what he had gone through; for he now 
felt sure that the lad regarded him as 
cleared from the obloquy of having wil¬ 
fully deserted those dependent on him—■ 
“ but father, what is this man Lawton’s 
real name ? ” 

“I thought I mentioned it. Reuben 
Datchett.” 

“Then/’ Dorothy said, “ Arthur, you 
have found a father as well as I.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

James Lawton, the millionaire, was as 
unhappy a man as one could find in the 
city of New York, as he sat alone in 
the room in which he had the interview 
that ended in his driving his daughter 
and his guest out of his house. Now 
that she was gone Mr. Lawton began 
to feel how large a portion of his life 
Florence had filled. Not that he had 
loved her; but he had been so proud of 
her, proud of her beauty, of her accom¬ 
plishments, proud of the very disdain of 
himself which at times he had surprised 
in her scornful eyes. And even Miss 
Keziali, with her sharp tongue and 
directness of speech, he missed also. He 
had got used to her during all those years, 
and to a man of Lawton’s slight intel¬ 
lectual power habitude becomes a very 
part of his nature. As long as his rage 
had lasted he had managed to get along 
fairly enough ; but that had passed now, 
and save for his innate obstinacy—the 
most pronounced feature of his character 
—he would have gone any lengths to 
have brought them back, or indeed to 
have found anyone who would have 
helped him to lighten the heavy weight 
of depression which overpowered him in 
the lonely house. He was thinking, as 
he sat there the morning after Arthur 
had called on Dorothy; thinking of the 
little Quaker girl whom by his rough 
actions and rude words he had frightened 
away from his house that memorable 
day, which, though only a few weeks 
had passed since then and now, seemed 
so far away. Sunk in this reverie, his 
square, coarsely-moulded jaw resting in 
the palm of his hand, and his deep-set 
eyes staring at vacancy, he did not hear 
the door open, nor the solemn butler 
announce, “ A lady to see you, sir;” so 
that the little figure in grey—who was 
none other than Dorothy herself—had 
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stolen up to him and laid her hand 
upon his arm before he was otherwise 
aware that he was not still alone in the 
room. It seemed to him that she had 
come in answer to his prayer, for he had 
just been thinking to himself, “There 
was a kind of a look in that there gal’s 
eyes which sorter reminded me of times 
as is long gone by. I reckon I wuz too 
hard on her; but then she brought up 
what I hate to think about. But I liked 
those eyes o’ hern—I liked those eyes— 
and I wish I could see ’em again, and re¬ 
member what they remind me of.” And 
then he looked up, and saw Dorothy’s 
tender eyes, with a strange soft light in 
them, fixed on his. 

“Mr. Lawton,” she said, “Mr. Law- 
ton, I have found out where my father 
is ! ” For the life of him he could not 
say a word; and she went on, “ I had no 
opportunity when I saw thee before to 
tell thee what his name is. May I do 
so now ? ” 

“ Of course ye may,” said Lawton. 
“I’m kinder sorry I was so rough with 
ye afore.” 

“I’m glad of that, and I think thee 
will be glad too when I tell thee that my 
father’s name is Reuben Datchett.” 

“ Reub—Reuben ! It’s false ! ” he 
shouted, springing from his seat. “I’m 
James Lawton—thet’s who I am. How 
dar ye try and frighten me like thet! I 
tell ye I found the mine as well as he ! 

I-” And then he sat down and 

began to cry like a child. Of the scene 
that followed Dorothy could never be 
brought to speak even to her husband, 
so utterly painful was it to her even in 
recollection. The strain under which he 
had lived for so many years was relaxed 
too suddenly, and for a brief space his 
mind went to pieces. But by degrees, 
under the gentle dominion of Dorothy, 
he ceased to rave and storm, and sat 
there breathing as a man breathes who 
has passed through some awful peril, and 
begins to realise that he is at last safe. 

“ Who told you ? ” he said at length ; 
“ who told you as my name was Reuben 
Datchett ? ” 

“ Never mind that yet, father. I may 
call you father, may I not, now ? See ! 
Here is a letter you wrote to my poor 
mother years and years ago;” and she 
showed him the precious letter which 
had been her sole clue on what had 
appeared such a hopeless search, but a 
search which had luckily turned out so 
successful. For Reuben Datchett did 
not hesitate to acknowledge Dorothy as 
his daughter; and when, later on, she 
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told him of the strange manner in which 
she had discovered the truth, nothing 
would satisfy him but that he must go 
with her at once and see his former 
partner, whom he had so cruelly de¬ 
ceived, and to whom he was now eager 
to make all amends in his power. But 
when the two were brought face to face, 
Lord Beechcroft, as he now was, cut 
short all Reuben’s protestations by say¬ 
ing, “You might offer me a million 
dollars, but you could not repay the 
debt you owe me—you could not bring 
my little girl back to life.” 

“Your little girl?” stammered Reu¬ 
ben. “ Why, don’t you know ? Haven’t 
they told you ? ” 

“Told me what?” said Lord Beech¬ 
croft coldly. 

“Why, that my Florence is your 
daughter.” 

“I always thought that Florence 
seemed like a sister to me,” said Arthur, 
“but I never thought it was literally so. 
However, father, I think you can be 
prouder of your daughter than of your 
son.” 

* * * * 

There is but little more to add but 
what can be easily surmised. Dorothy 
and Arthur were married soon after¬ 
wards, and returned to England to live 
with Lord Beechcroft, who, thanks to 
the liberal pecuniary reparation made 
by Reuben, and the half interest the 
latter made over to him in the Last Shot 
Mine, was now rich enough to support 
the title in a fitting manner. Florence 
insisted on remaining in New York, 
where her husband is now one of the 
leading physicians in that city; while 
Reuben and Miss Keziah keep house 
together in the great mansion, and get 
along more happily than they ever did 
in their lives before ; for Reuben is a 
chastened and softened man. As to 
Mrs. Sullivan, she prospers exceedingly, 
and is never tired of relating to her 
newest boarders how she had a real lord 
living with her for years and years, and 
never knew his name; but as she 
adds, with a touch of true Hi 6ern ran ism, 
“ Shure that isn’t to be wondhered at, 
me dear, seein’ that he niver knew his 
own neem himsilf till his son kem along 
an’ tould it him.” 

As for Mrs. O’Shea, I saw her the last 
time I crossed the Atlantic, and found 
her as jovial, as kind-hearted, and as 
voluble as when she championed the 
cause of the little girl in grey who will 
some day be Lady Beechcroft. 

[the end.] 


VARIETIES. 


A Cure for Loquacity. —A very loqua¬ 
cious lady, calling one day to consult her 
physician, tallied on and on with such volu¬ 
bility that the latter could not get in a word 
edgeways. Growing impatient, he at length 
told her to put out her tongue, which she did. 
He then said, “ Now, please keep it there till 
you have heard what I have got to say.” 

Friendship. —She that sees not her friend’s 
faults loves not her, hut a phantom. 


What others think of us. —This is a 
much less important matter than what others 
ought to think of us. It is better to he m 
disgrace with others because we are mis¬ 
understood, than to be in favour because they 
suppose us to be better than we are. 

Good Manners. —To be always thinking 
about your manners is not the way to make 
them good, because the very perfection of 
manners is not to think about yourself. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sylva. —1. Christmas Day, 1874, was a 
Friday.—2. We must refer you to our 
indexes for the answer to j’our second 
and often asked question. 

Daisy. —1. Persons in society stand until 
the entrance of the lady of the house.— 1 
2. Never drop the affix to your name, 
“ Mrs.” or “ Miss,” either on your visiting 
card or in giving your name to a servant 
who is to announce you. It is a great 
vulgarism to do so, supposing that you 
belong to the upper ranks of society. 

E. F. S. — 1. It is not usual to thank your 
hostess after a five o’clock tea.—2. A 
small gravy-tureen is handed round to 
the guests that they may serve themselves 
or not, as they please, and cream and 
sugar in the same way. 

E. C. S.—1. The name “Tacitus” is pro¬ 
nounced as if written “ Ta-si-tus ” ; and 
“Psyche,” as “ Sy-kee.” We are glad 
that you like our paper so much.—2. 
Your writing is well formed, but slopes 
the wrong way. 

Portia only writes for the same old answers 
hundreds of times already given—“all 
kinds of nervousness ” to be prescribed 
for by us, and “ headaches,” of which the 
nature and causes may be so various. 
We have given general advice to suit 
certain cases so often that we cannot 
occupy our very limited space with un¬ 
interesting repetitions. Perhaps you arc 
bilious ; perhaps amende; perhaps 3'ou 
live under very unwholesome conditions. 
Your complaints may be hereditary or 
self-induced. We cannot see you, nor 
make many essential inquiries ; and if 
we could, we are not “ licensed to kill.” You arc 
writing to an editor, not a doctor of medicine. 

Lapwing.— 1. October 1st, 1874, was a Thursday.—2. 
Miss Isabella Bird’s travels are interesting. We 
have recently given the names of books of travels. 

Nineteen. —Whether you have need or not to earn 
money for yourself for the next year or two, there is 
no blessing on idleness. Our time is not our own, 
nor our talents to be “ laid by in a napkin.” We 
recommend to your notice the Society of Watchers 
and Workers for Invalids, Secretary, Miss E. A. 
Jacob, The Close, Winchester, which publishes a 
paper, The Watchword ; the Bible Flower Mission 
—write to the Secretary, Mildinaj' Conference Hall, 
60, Commercial Road; and the Odd Minutes 
Society, Secretary, Miss Janette Powcl, Luctons, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. Were you to devote your 
thoughts to helping in these good works, and pray 
for zeal and efficiency, you would cease to be 
moody, and your life would be far happier. If you 
want to aid your sister in earning a living, take in 
two or three pupils for an hour or two daily. 

Ness. —Your verses are not correct in metre. You 
should count the feet, and make them agree in each 
line with the companion line rhyming with it; and 
equally so in reference to the beat or syllable on 
which the emphasis must fall. We are gratified by 
3*our expressions of satisfaction with our paper, ana 
heartily thank our appreciative young friend. 

Louisa Dallen. —January 14th, 1873, was a Tues¬ 
day; and December 12th, 1875, was a Sunday. It 
is pleasant to hear that our magazine has been the 
means of confirming your faith, and strengthening 
your resolutions to serve your Divine Master. May 
He aid you under all temptations, and give }-ou the 
eternal inheritance purchased by His death and 
infinite merits. 

Anxious Florrie. —We see no reason why you should 
not marry your cousin, judging from anything }'ou 
have told us. We rejoice to hear that our paper 
has been so useful to you also in the advice given 
to others. 

May-blossom and Blue. —1. August 12th, 1879, was 
a Tuesday ; and May 21st, 1870, was a Saturday.— 
2. “ Blue’s ” handwriting is legible and small (great 
advantages), but it is not an artistic, graceful 
hand. 

Westward Ho.—1. If 3*our hostess’s brother were to 
escort 3'ou home after receiving her hospital^*, 3'ou 
should of course shake hands with him when 
thanking him for his escort.—2. You describe a 
large family part3 T of ver3* near relatives, and thus 
the etiquette of 3 r our entrance into the reception- 
room is not precisely determined by the rules 
obtaining when in a formal and mixed assembly. 
Some difficulty might be avoided by going earl3*, 
and 3'our “ six or seven uncles and aunts ” would 
then greet you one by one as they arrived, and thus 
obviate any little difficulty on 3'our part. In any 
lease, when a room is full, and you happen to be a 
late arrival, you should not push > r our way through 
the assemblage, but after your reception by your 
hostess near the door 3’ou should remain there, 
only shaking hands with those nearest > r ou. 

Two Pilots. —February 6th, 1877, was a Tuesday; 
October 13th, 1874, was a Tuesda3’. 

Science and A Happy Girl should write to 56, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., for the pictures and in¬ 
dexes. It is generally best for residents in the 
country to take the monthly numbers of the 
“G. O.P.,” in which they would obtain them all 
without trouble. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A Willing Teacher. —We advise you to pass some 
examination such as that of the College of Precep¬ 
tors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Secretary, C. R. 
Hodgson, Esq., B.A. Fee for pupils, 10s. Examina¬ 
tion of teachers for diplomas, £1 is. Or else you 
had better qualify for an assistant teacher by pass¬ 
ing the examination for admission to a training 
college. While studying, you should take advice 
about your plan, which seems rather a risky one. 

Peter MacP., Muriel, Elsinore, and others will 
find “The Girl’s Year, with Pleasure and Profit ” 
(which runs throughout vol. ix.) ver3” useful in 
directing .them what to read in nearty all branches 
of literature; and in vol. xiii., p. 452, there is a 
valuable article on “ The Use and Abuse of Fic¬ 
tion.” 


Suchard. —1. We are unable to tell our readers 
positively that the Girls’ Educational and other 
clubs are still in existence, nor whether the addresses 
or direction have changed. You must only write 
3'ourself, and we give you two addresses—The Gros- 
venor Half-Hour Reading Society—Miss Woods, 
Morton Thetford, Norfolk; or the Reading Society, 
—Miss MacLandsborough, Lindum Terrace, Brad¬ 
ford, Yorks.—2. No girl knows her own mind at the 
inexperienced age or seventeen with reference to 
marriage. She is far too young to contemplate it, 
having four 3*ears of “infancy” still before her, 
according to law; her education, physical and in¬ 
tellectual growth, far from finished, without expe¬ 
rience, and all the duty of showing pietv at home 
and requiting her parents yet to be done, sup¬ 
posing she have not to go out as a governess or a 
servant. 


to 

Cor'i'e^pomiBn^. 












GRACE’S PROBATION. 

By J. A. OWEN, Author of “ Candelaria,” “ West Dene Manor,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

REALISATION. 

It was with renewed determination and also 
with good prospects for her art in the 
future that Grace returned to Monsieur 
Carton’s studio. Still, the fact now that 
only the Channel separated her from Harry 
Grainger could not fail to influence her 
thoughts at times. This, however, affected 
her in a different manner from what the 
remembrance of him had formerly done. 
It helped to stimulate her in her work, the 
thought that Harry might see some of it 
one day on the walls of the Academy. She 
would imagine his standing before some 
picture of hers, perhaps with some other 
woman by his side, to whom he would 
merely say, “ I once knew this painter very 
well.” But in his inmost heart there would 
be the thought, “I loved her once, too,” 
and the memory of happy hours in the 
forest at her side would recur to him; 
when she had sat with her sketch-book, 
and he beside her, now and then finding 
fault, in man’s fashion, with her work. 

The commissions Grace had received, 
owing to her successful portrait of the 
Roman singer, had to be executed as her 
spare time would allow. Monsieur Carton 
ignored them, as it was quite too soon, he 
considered, for his pupil to be painting 
already on commission. The two hundred 
and fifty francs Grace received for each was 
no inconsiderable addition to their little in¬ 
come. In fact, she now managed to sup¬ 
port herself in Paris without any help from 
her mother. She was, however, wise enough 
to retain the same modest position in the 
Students’ Home, where to her great comfort 
she still had Nora O’Connor and Mary 
Marshall as her near companions. The 
latter was making good progress in her 
work, everybody loved her and was willing 
to give her a helping hand. Nora was im¬ 
pulsive as ever, but thanks to Grace’s in¬ 
fluence and practical friendship, her thoughts 
had taken a new and more wholesome direc¬ 
tion. She had a very fine contralto voice, 
and had joined a little society that had 
been formed for the purpose of providing 
recreation for some of the working girls in 
Paris, of which she became a very attrac¬ 
tive and useful member. Pier pupil’s brother 
she had discouraged to such good purpose 
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that his vanity had been wounded, and he 
now avoided her as much as he had formerly 
sought to attract her notice. 

The interest the erratic Countess had taken 
in Grace had continued to increase instead of 
diminishing. Even Monsieur Carton, who 
took so amiable a view of her character, 
was surprised by its duration and warmth. 
One day a dainty, perfumed little missive was 
put into Grace’s hands as she was leaving the 
studio. 

“ Ah ! ha ! ” said one of her companions, a 
girl of rather coarse fibre, “ who would sup¬ 
pose that you would receive billets doux , Miss 
Propriety; you who look always so prim and 
innocent before Monsieur Carton ! ” 

Grace’s curiosity was so much piqued that 
she paid no attention to her companion’s 
mocking words, but hastily opened her note. 
It was from the Countess, and ran as follows :— 

“Dear little One, —I am wearied and 
disgusted with all that calls itself the beau 
monde, and think it would be charming if 
you and I could have a pleasant tete-a-tete 
in the forest, near to the village where I 
told you my old nurse lived. I have obtained 
permission from Monsieur Carton that you 
shall take a holiday, and you will not refuse 
me the pleasure, will you ? We will take 
some luncheon with us, and after a lang 
ramble, my dear old nurse, whom you will 
love, will arrange ibr us one of your com¬ 
fortable, old-fashioned English teas. Just 
say out to the bearer of this note and be with 
me at eleven to-morrow morning,” etc., etc. 

“Tell Madame the Countess that I thank 
her, and will be at her hotel at eleven to¬ 
morrow morning,” said Grace, turning to the 
servant. 

Grace’s companion only caught the latter half 
of the sentence. “So, so, Miss Hammond ! ” 
she said mockingly; “if you are not at the 
studio to-morrow, and that dear good Monsieur 
Carton misses you, I shall be able to enlighten 
him as to your doings; ” and with a derisive 
laugh she bade Grace good-evening, and went 
away to amuse herself in her own fashion. 

When they were seated under a shady elm 
the next day, after a pleasant luncheon, the 
Countess told Grace her real motive for 
wishing to have a long talk with her. “ You 
are aware, petite, that my husband is fre¬ 
quency away on long diplomatic missions. 
He is just now in Algeria. I suppose I 
ought to join him there in the course of a 
few months if he is not able to return ; but to 
tell the truth, I have no desire to leave Paris, 
much as I abuse it at times. Still, I am often 
horribly ennuyee. That estimable, but very 
stolid Fran von Briicken, who lives with me— 
propriety, you know, demands that I should 
have a chaperone in my husband’s absence—-is 
altogether unbearable at times. I must not 
send the good creature away, but I have been 
thinking how pleasant it would be and what a 
new interest it would give me in life, if I could 
persuade you to come and live with me for 
the remainder of the three years that you 
ought to be in Paris. I would have a room 
facing north fitted up as your studio, and I 
would not interfere at all with your hours of 
application. I would only ask in return that 
the hours when you ought to be taking recre¬ 
ation, should be given to me ; then, my child, 
I would amuse you, and show you life such as 
you have no idea of. Only think how refreshing 
it would be to watch the expression of that 
tell-tale face of yours in the midst of it all, 
and to hear your comments on it afterwards.” 

This proposal fairly took away Grace’s 
breath for a moment, and she found no words 
with which to reply to it. 

“You are too generous,” she stammered 


out at last. “ I feel your kindness deeply, 
and I am so grateful for all you have done for 
me, but-” 

“ I will take no ‘buts,’ dear Grace,” said 
the Countess; “I have set my heart on this, 
and you must not refuse me.” 

“ There is my mother,” protested Grace, to 
gain time ; “I could not make any such great 
change in my life without first consulting 
her.” 

“Think of the economies that you would 
make, Grace. You have told me that your 
mother is comparatively poor. Even your 
modest way of living costs something; and 
then it would be such a pleasure to me to be 
allowed to put this dear little person in the 
hands of Madame Blanche, my modiste , who 
would do it justice.” 

Seeing an expression on Grace’s face that 
was not altogether satisfactory to her, the 
Countess hastened to add, “ You know, little 
one, if I engaged a companion, which I should 
have to do soon, I should have to pay her 
well. I offer you no salary. I know your 
delicate feelings, and so would not hurt them. 
Besides, I want you to live with me as my 
friend.” 

Grace' was utterly overpowered by these 
suggestions. She was after all only human, 
and the pictures the Countess drew had a 
certain glamour about them. The life would 
be so new to her, and would have its interest 
for her, even if only from the artist’s point of 
view. There was a charm for her in the idea 
of the delicate surroundings she would have. 
From her infancy she had loved what was 
beautiful, and in their own modest home the 
mother had always sought to gratify this 
feeling so far as it lay in her power. The 
contrast which suggested itself quickly to her 
mind between the simple fare and the bare 
appointments of the Students’ Home, and the 
luxuriously-furnished hotel of the Countess, 
and the delightful studio which the latter 
expatiated upon, tempted her strongly. Still 
she had courage to beg her kind friend to 
allow her time to consider, and also to ask her 
mother’s advice and approval before making 
her decision. 

No more was said on the subject then, and 
the day passed veiy happily, the Countess 
showing herself in a new and charming light 
as they sat in her nurse’s little cottage. This 
old woman evidently worshipped her beautiful 
nursling. 

After three days Grace began to look for 
her mother’s reply. To tell the truth, her 
better self told her that this proposed change 
in her life would not be for her good. I-Ier 
mind could not fail to be diverted from its 
earnest purpose. She had also been brought 
up in a simple religious faith which had 
taught her to commit her ways in prayer to 
the all-wise and loving Father, and to seek 
from Him light on her daily path. And as 
she had prayed, the image of the Countess, 
and the seductive pleasures with which she 
had proposed to fill up her leisure hours, 
showed themselves in a light that seemed 
incompatible with all the traditions and in¬ 
fluences of her girlhood’s home. She had 
great confidence, however, in her mother’s 
perception and judgment, and she would see 
what the latter would write. On the third 
morning she and her two friends were at the 
gate, eagerly awaiting the postman’s arrival. 

“You need not all of you expect a letter, 
mesdemoiselles,” he said pleasantly, as he 
leisurely sorted his little packet. “ I have 
only one with your English stamp on it to¬ 
day. Ah, here it is !—Mees ’Annnond.” 

“ That is mine,” said Grace eagerly; and 
she ran away with it, while the others with¬ 
drew disappointed. 


But what was her surprise when she took 
in the nature of her mother’s letter. 

After dismissing the Countess’s proposal in 
two lines expressive of appreciation of the 
latter’s generosity, Mrs. Hammond wrote :— 
“ Prepare yourself, my dear Grace, for news 
that may possibly alter the whole tenour of 
your life. After your friend Harry’s return, 
it was some time before Colonel Grainger’s 
affairs were completely settled, and indeed he 
had been master of Elm Court for a number 
of Aveeks before, in turning over an old pocket- 
book of his uncle’s, which seems to have been 
carefully hidden away, he came upon a letter 
which materially affects us. I never told you 
what the bar was between you and Harry. It 
was a painful subject, best avoided. Before 
you were born, a great friendship existed be¬ 
tween your father and his—Colonel Grainger’s 
brother, I mean. The latter, in circumstances 
of great temptation, acted in a doubtful, if 
not dishonourable, fashion. I cannot explain 
all here, but the onus of his wrong-doing fell 
on your dear father, and it wrought for him 
and myself suffering, the shadow of which 
remained always with him. Harry’s father 
died abroad. Before he passed away he had 
written a letter containing a full confession 
and-explanation of everything, which Colonel 
Grainger seems to have duly received, but 
from motives of family pride, to have wrong¬ 
fully concealed from those whom it affected 
most. Poor Harry! he has been suffering 
keenly, and this knowledge of the injury which 
his people had done your father preys upon his 
mind. He brought the letter to me at once, 
and we have had some long and earnest con¬ 
versations together on the subject. The fact 
is, he loves you most truly, my child,, and he 
says he will never be happy unless you still 
love him, and will share now all that life has 
to offer you both. I have dissuaded him from 
doing as his heart dictated, going to you at 
once to Paris. Ask Monsieur Carton if he will 
allow you to return to me as soon as possible. 
All details can be arranged afterwards.” 

The breakfast-hour had long passed. The 
girls had all gone to their respective work, 
and Grace still sat in the little arbour of the 
long, old-fashioned garden, with the open 
letter in her hand. At last one of the 
sweetest and most loved of the good women 
who superintended the home came in search 
of her. Tears of joy were running down the 
girl’s face as she approached. 

“Ah, what is it, mon enfant ?” said she, 
sitting down and placing her arm round the 
girl’s waist. 

“ I weep only for happiness, dear, dear 
friend; God has been so good to me,” and 
she told her sympathetic listener that a great 
and glad change had come into her life. 

* * * * 

Space will not allow me to tell you all that 
you would perhaps like to hear. Before 
another year had passed, Grace was at home 
at Elm Court as its mistress. Mrs. Hammond 
still retained her cottage, but most of her 
time was spent with her daughter. The art 
that had promised to befriend Grace was 
not forgotten nor neglected by her. Her 
husband had a delightful studio built for her ; 
one of Monsieur Carton’s beautiful pictures 
hangs above the mantel of the dining-room, 
and the volatile little Countess is actually 
coming to pay them a visit, accompanied by 
her estimable Frau von Briicken. And there 
Grace and Harry continue to lead “ the gentle 
life ” together. Trials will come to them as 
to all, but love and mutual trust are theirs, 
and the blessing of Him, Who, in giving them 
riches, has added none of the sorrows that 
contain bitterness. 

[the end.] 
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OUR FRIENDS THE SERVANTS. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ As a servant longeth for the shadow, and 
as a hireling looketh for the end of his work.” 

_ —yob. 


N almost every oc¬ 
cupation for women 
and girls, except 
domestic service, 
there are certain 
hours of every day 
and the whole of 
Sunday absolutely 
free of control of 
employers ; that is 
to say, hours at the 
disposal of the employed in which they can 
amuse themselves in any way they please, and 
concerning which no questions are asked, pro¬ 
viding the hours of work are well and faithfully 
rendered. 

Much to the credit of a large number of 
girls and women, these free hours are often 
devoted to study, to caring for their homes, 
to teaching in evening and in Sunday-schools, 
to visiting the sick, and in many like occu¬ 
pations. But the privilege so highly valued is, 
that the hours are their own, to use in anyway 
they please, either in varying the occupation 
or in seeking amusement; and they consider 
it no mean advantage that at a certain hour 
in the evening they can put on their bonnets, 
and turn their backs on business until the 
morrow. 

As I have said, domestic service stands out 
as an exception. The work goes on from 
morning till night, eveiy day alike; and from 
the nature of the employment this cannot well 
be avoided. Those who choose domestic ser¬ 
vice are quite aware of this, and are prepared 
for it. Of course it greatly depends upon 
the families with whom they live whether 
their work is a hardship or a pleasure, a pos¬ 
sible or an impossible task; and on entering a 
situation they hope for the best. 

To live in a pure moral atmosphere, sur¬ 
rounded by kindness and homelike treatment, 
far outbalances the so-called privileges of 
other callings; if it were not so there would 
be no servants at all. Of course there are 
many poor girls who find the reverse of this 
pleasant picture, and who are so unhappy in 
their service as to have nothing to sweeten 
their lives but the thought of an occasional 
“day out,” and a talk with the tradespeople 
who call for orders. 

As long ago as fifty years Punch took up 
the cause of servants so situate, and tried to 
improve their condition by ridiculing the un¬ 
reasonable demands of a mistress seeking to 
provide herself with a maid-of-all-work. He 
supposes her to be writing for the character 
of one Bridget Duster. She says, “I have 
kept house for five and twenty years, in which 
time I have constantly endeavoured to find a 
servant who should be without a fault; yet 
though I have given £8 a year, with tea 
and sugar—would you believe it ?—I have 
never once succeeded.” She goes on to en¬ 
quire: “Is Bridget an early riser? —with¬ 
out any reference to the time she may be 
allowed to go to bed. A good maid-of-all- 
work should, so to speak, be like a needle, 
and always sleep with one eye open. Has 
Bridget any followers ? Such creatures I never 
allow. I conceive that a servant ought to be 
a sort of nun, and from the moment she enters 
your house should take leave of all the world 
beside. Has she not her kitchen, for willing 
hands always to do something in ? And then 
for company, doesn’t she see the butcher, 


By EMMA BREWER. 

the baker, the dustman, to say nothing of the 
sweep ? ” She finishes up by writing, “ I 
require a servant to consider herself a sort of 
human kitchen-clock. She must have no 
temper, no sulks, no flesh-and-blood feelings, 
as they are ridiculously called ; but must go as 
regularly through her work as though she was 
made of steel springs and brass pulleys. For 
such a person there is a happy home in the 
house of your obedient servant, Pamela 
Squaw.” 

What a house for a poor girl to find herself 
in ! And as to leaving with a good character, 
it would be next to impossible. Thank God 
there are very few such mistresses nowadays ! 
although there are still many with whom to 
live is not a happy existence, and with whom 
servants have no advantages to compensate 
for loss of freedom and companionship. Still, 
just as there are good, bad, and indifferent 
servants, so there are good, bad, and in¬ 
different mistresses ; but there are many more 
good than bad in both cases. 

We have said that English family life is a 
beautiful institution, and so it is ; but in order 
to keep it in all its beauty, purity, and sweet¬ 
ness, there must be no schism in it, and every 
individual forming it must have his or her 
privileges and springs of hope. What is good 
for one member is good for another. The 
boys and girls at school look forward to their 
half-holidays and open-air games ; the elder 
daughters to the visits of their sweethearts 
and to society generally; the parents have 
many sources of hope and interest; but the 
serz’ants—what of them ? 

Well, except their “ day out ” and what they 
shall wear on the occasion, they have little to 
look forward to, nothing to vary the monotony 
of the long hours of work ; and yet they are by 
no means an unimportant part of the family 
life, and, if the truth must be told, it is 
mainly to their skill, devotion, and faith¬ 
fulness that all the component parts work in 
peace and harmony. 

If it be a fact that they are an essential part 
of our family life, then of necessity they must 
have home enjoyments. The music-halls and 
low-class theatres are not suitable places of 
amusement for those who are one with us in 
family, even if hours were at their disposal to 
go to them. 

What, then, is to be done for those who 
cannot select their own pleasures, and who are 
dependent on us for happiness ? 

There are many ways of making life plea¬ 
sant for them. For example, servants are as a 
rule very fond of singing, and often have very 
good voices; would it not be possible to have 
them upstairs once a week, if only for half an 
hour in the evening, and teach them some 
part-songs, of which there are so many pretty 
and easy ones ? This would be something for 
them to look forward to, especially if it were 
in company with the rest of the family. 

On Sunday evenings an addition to family 
prayer might be the singing of hymns. Again, 
it would be a real pleasure to look forward to 
if rin the summer the servants could, just for 
one day, be the mistress’s guests , taken by 
her to some place in the countiy, or by the 
sea if they be London servants, and to London 
if they be country ones. Let the role of 
mistress and maid be set aside for that day, 
and let friendship be the ruling power on 
both sides. 

Again, on certain days when everyone looks 
forward to some little pleasure— Boxing-Day , 
for example—would it not be possible to take 
the whole of the household to some good 
concert or entertainment, no distinction being 


made, but all members of the family silting 
together, thereby proving the oneness of the 
home-life ? These little acts of kindness and 
consideration would bring the members of the 
family into touch one with the other, and 
bring out all that is good in mistresses and 
maids; and for the latter, it would sweeten 
labour, and increase their respect for the 
mistresses. 

This sort of thing has been done for years 
in some houses I know, and better servants or 
happier homes cannot be found than these. 

A lady, whose home is a happy one, on 
being asked how much liberty she gave her 
servants, answered, “As much as I give my 
children.” 

These are only hints of what has been and 
could be done to render family life more com¬ 
plete and happy; for surely in these days of 
clever, beneficent schemes, thought out and 
built up by ladies for the recreation of toilers 
in London and in our great towns in their 
masses, there will be no difficulty in each lady 
providing for the members of her own indi¬ 
vidual home if she put her mind and desire 
into it. 

For so large a class as domestic women 
servants—which includes something like two 
millions in the United Kingdom—it would be 
obviously impossible to provide any general 
rule of recreation, and even if it could be done 
it would be the destruction of family life for 
outsiders to interfere. 

It must be the work of each individual 
mistress or housekeeper to think of and carry 
out her own plan for providing her servants 
with suitable recreation, which is as necessary 
to their health and usefulness as food and lodg¬ 
ing. If one individual can create an atmo¬ 
sphere of friendliness and comfort for the few 
entrusted to her, and get near to their hearts, 
she will have done a good work in the world. 

It will not always be easy to arrange for 
servants a share of those enjoyments of life in 
which we, as mistresses, freely indulge, and it 
must often be performed at some sacrifice of 
convenience ; but it must be done all the same, 
for it stands to reason that the social feelings 
of the employed want exercise quite as much 
as those of the employers. If they are always 
kept to their work, with nothing to vary the 
monotony, how can they be perfectly happy 
and content ? It is contrary to nature, and 
only harm can come of it. I hear that betting 
and drinking are becoming a practice in many 
kitchens, and the excuse offered is, that the 
maids are so dull they must do something for 
a change. 

Where liberty can be given in matters such 
as going to church or chapel, it ought not to 
be withheld. A girl who has been brought 
up all her life as a Dissenter should not be 
compelled to go to the parish church, nor a 
member of the Church of England forced to 
go to chapel. It makes a great difference in 
the lives of our servants if liberty is accorded 
in this direction. 

I have had a Welsh servant in my house for 
a long time, and for the first few Sundays she 
went with the other members of the household 
to our parish church. I soon noticed that she 
was losing her spirits and bright look, and 
found on enquiry she was very miserable at 
giving up her Welsh Methodist service, which 
she clung to with great tenacity. By granting 
her wish at once I have retained a good and 
faithful servant. She has never abused the 
liberty so given; on the contrary, she has 
made me greatly respect the sect to which 
she belongs. 

The difficulty of managing our servants is, I 
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know, to many mistresses, a very real one, 
and productive of muck sorrow and vexation ; 
and it was with some interest and curiosity 
that I heard some little time ago of half a 
dozen mistresses being asked to meet a mem¬ 
ber of the Press, in order to give their opinions 
on the subject of maid-servants generally, and 
to express what they considered to be the cause 
of the unsatisfactory relationship between 
mistresses and maids. 

After many opinions of little value, one de¬ 
clared it was the want of education, while 
another considered too much education was 
the source of the trouble; but the real cause 
of the difficulty, I think, was touched when 
one of the ladies remarked, “It does not 
matter how kind you are to them, or how 
much you put yourself out for them, they look 
upon you as their natural enemy ; it has always 
been so, and always will be, and it comes 
from our dual establishments—I mean , two 
families in one house , with no go-between but 
the children. One family lives upstairs , and 
the other downstairs .” 

This, to my mind, is the root of the evil. 
There is no unity in the home. The dual 
establishment is an exhibition of class against 
class; and love, sympathy, and devotion have 
no place, no common ground for exercise. 
Harmony is out of the question ; perfect con¬ 
fidence equally so. The mistresses are not 
interested in the family downstairs, and the 
downstairs in their own fashion take care of 
themselves. It is a house divided against 
itself; and the mischief goes beyond this—it is 
a depreciation of the dignity of manual 
labour. 

With the disappearance of the dual esta¬ 
blishment, much of the difficulty and trouble 
of mistress and maid will vanish also. 

A very sore point with many mistresses is 
the way their servants dress when they are out 
of the house. It is quite true that one’s nerves 
are jarred occasionally by the startling mixture 
of colours and incongruity of style and material; 
but it must be remembered that many of them 
have had no training or education in this 
direction, any more than in the duties of the 
household. The dress, however, is a much 
more delicate subject to set right, because 
personal vanity is involved. 

To dress in the way which so offends good 
taste is not by any means a vice, but the result 


often of an earnest desire to look their best on 
the day they go to see their friends, especially 
their young men. In this, as in most other 
things, the heart of a domestic servant is 
worked by just the same machinery as that 
which sets her mistress’s going. 

Of course the mistake of their dress is pal¬ 
pable, even to their eyes. Poor girls! they 
have spent their hard-earned wages in vain, 
and they do not look half as well as in their 
pretty home-dress; still, they will not take 
advice or correction from mistress or house¬ 
keeper, who, they believe, want to deprive them 
of the power of looking nice when they go out, 
and wish to keep them down. 

The fault of what is called over-dressing will 
never be corrected by anger, sneers, or laughter; 
but example, kindness, and real sympathy will 
do much to tone down the startling effects, 
until education and the knowledge of the fitness 
of things step in, and produce good taste in 
dressing. 

It is noticeable that the higher you go in the 
scale of domestic service, the neater and more 
suitable is their outdoor attire. Take a general 
servant and a lady’s maid. The latter will be 
much more quietly dressed than the former, 
not because she is a better woman or more 
faithful servant, but because she has more 
knowledge of the fitness of things. Nothing 
but a firm belief that the interest in them is 
real will induce a servant to take advice upon 
so important a matter as personal appearance. 

A kind, overworked, soiled little lodging- 
house servant came into one of the rooms 
occupied by two girls one evening, and banged 
down the lamp on the table in her usual style, 
and displayed face and eyes swollen with crying. 
The girls wanted to know what was the matter. 
Her sorrow was, that she had received per¬ 
mission from her mistress to go the next after¬ 
noon to tea with her sister ; and a young man 
lodger, who, she said, was half-inclined to keep 
company with her, was also to be there. The 
little maid had bought a new dress and jacket 
for the occasion, but she had not got a hat. 
.She could not afford any more money to buy 
a new one, but had bought a shape for a few 
pence, intending to cover it herself; but the 
mistress said it was all nonsense, and would 
not allow her the time to trim it; and, bursting 
into tears, she said, “ If I goes in my old ’at, 
Jim Baker ’ll ’ave naught to say to me, for ’e’s 


that pertickler about the way gells dress—’e 
is ! ” 

Of course she was not disappointed of her 
hat. One of the girls made it with as much 
care as though it were for herself. I mention 
it to show that this little slavey was a type of 
most other girls. She wanted to look nice 
that she might give pleasure to tier friends, 
“ specially Jim.” 

A little time ago there was quite a raid 
against the pretty caps and aprons worn by 
most of our servants in the present day, some 
of them declaring they would rather starve 
than carry about with them these badges of 
servitude. I thought our Editor’s remark to 
one of these servants was so good that I 
mention it here. He said, “ Soldiers are not 
ashamed of their uniforms, neither are nurses 
of theirs ; on the contrary, they are proud of 
them. Why should you be ashamed of a white 
cap and apron that will make you look dainty 
and nice ? ” 

In one of our colonies, where the cap and 
apron rebellion was in great force, the par¬ 
lour-maid, housemaid, and cook in the house 
of the Governor went to the mistress on the 
day of a large dinner-party and reception 
without cap and apron, stating that they did 
not intend to wear them again, and, if it were 
insisted upon, they would forfeit their month’s 
wages and leave that morning. The lady, 
English to the backbone, although sorely per¬ 
plexed as to what she should do about the 
dinner and reception, said quietly, “ Then go, 
if you please, at once.” 

The lady called her daughters, whose ages 
were from twenty to twenty-six, and who 
were most sensibly brought up, and consulted 
with them as to what could be done. They 
knew it was impossible to get help at so 
short a notice, and determined to fill the posts 
themselves. One took the cook’s duties, the 
second the parlour-maid’s, and the third an¬ 
swered the door and assisted at waiting table, 
each wearing a black dress, cap, and apron. 
Everything went off well, and very few of the 
guests were aware of the honour they were 
enjoying of being waited upon by high-born 
damsels. I do not believe there is one among 
our friends the servants who would not have 
blamed and felt ashamed of the three wilful 
servants, and sympathised with the mistress. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

OME hours later, 
when all the 
village was 
dark and still, 
and the cottage 
was mapped 
in slumber, 
little Willie 
awoke with a 
start, and sat 
up in bed with 
wide-open eyes 
and a beating 
heart. He did 
not know whether he had been sleeping or 
dreaming or listening ; but surely he had heard 
a knock, soft, but clear and distinct, at the 
front door! He listened intently for a mo¬ 
ment with suspended breath and strained ears, 
and then, slipping quicldy out of bed, groped 
his way to the adjoining room, from whence 
came the sound of deep and regular breathing. 

“Father!” he whispered breathlessly, 
“ father ! wake up, quick ! He has knocked 
here! ” 

He waited for a moment, but there was no 
response—both were fast asleep. 



“Father! ” he repeated, in a louder voice, 
trembling with excitement, “ oh, father, do 
wake up ! I’m sure I heard a knock—a soft 
one, just like teacher said. Do come down 
and open the door at once ! ” 

“Eh? What’s up? What o’clock is it? 
Why, it’s quite dark. Surely it isn’t five 
o’clock yet ? ” said Mr. Turner, rousing him¬ 
self heavily, evidently under the impression 
that it was morning already. 

His wife started up in bed. “What is it ? 
What is the matter ? Who spoke ? Is 
anyone ill ? ” 

“ I heard a knock at our door, father. I’m 
sure I did, it woke me up. Do come down 
and open it.” 

“ Bother the child ! It’s that sermon 
again ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Turner. “ Go back 
to bed at once, you naughty boy! Do you 
hear ? Go to bed directly, if you don’t want 
a good beating. You shan’t go to church 
again, I can tell you, waking one up in a 
fright like this. Now get into bed at 
once! ” 

Poor Willie crept back to his little bed with 
a sore heart, and Mr. and Mrs. Turner com¬ 
posed themselves to sleep again. “Just to 
think he should lay hold of an idea like that 


so strong ! ” said Mr. Turner discontentedly ; 
then suddenly starting—“ What was that ? ” 

Both listened for a moment. “Why, it’s 
rain against the window, that’s what it is ! ” 
said Mrs. Turner, sharply. “ It’s a shower, 
that’s all! How you startle one; you’re as 
bad as the boy! ” 

Mr. 1 uraer laid down again with a 
muttered remark about the rain doing a deal 
of good, and all was silent in the cottage once 
more. But little Willie had also heard the 
rain, as he lay intently listening in his little 
bed, and the sound filled him with dismay. 
Supposing He were outside, waiting for them 
to let Him in, and no one opened the door all 
night! What would He think if they left 
Him waiting humbly outside in the cold and 
the wet, whilst they went to sleep again in 
their warm comfortable beds ? The thought 
was quite too much for his tender little heart, 
and once more slipping out of bed, he made his 
way again into the other room. 

“Father, it’s raining so hard, won’t you get 
up and let Him in ? ” he sobbed. “ He’ll get 
so wet and cold, and perhaps He has nowhere 
to go to ! ” 

“ Who spoke ? Is that you again, Willie ? ” 
exclaimed his mother. “ See if I don’t punish 
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you for this to-morrow ! Go back to bed this 
second, do you hear me ? ” 

“Oh, father, do let Him come in!” cried 
Willie, sobbing bitterly. “He’ll think it so 
unkind, it’s raining so, and perhaps He’ll go 
away and never come to us again ! ” 

There was a movement in the bed. “ Why, 
you never mean to say you’re going to get up 
at this time of night and go down to the door 
for nothing ! ” Mrs. Turner said incredulously. 

“W<AL, if it’s to pacify the child, there’s 
nothing against it if I do, is there ? ” asked 
her husband shortly. “You needn’t disturb 
yourself, anyhow! ” 

“ I should think not, indeed ! ” said Mrs. 
Turner, decidedly. “ Train up a child in the 
way it should go, I say—not encourage ’em 
in ideas and fancies ! ” 

Slipping on his boots, and taking up little 
Willie, who hugged him gratefully, Mr. Turner 
went softly downstairs, and, unbolting the 
front-door, threw it quicldy open, almost as 
if he half expected himself to see some mys¬ 
terious midnight visitor on the threshold. 

“There, you see!” he said briskly. “It 
wasn’t nothing; there’s no one there, after 
all! ” 

Willie drew a deep breath of relief, and, 
leaning forward in his father’s arms, craned 
his neck to peer out into the darkness. The 
rain was still falling softly, but already there 
was a wide break in the clouds, through which 
the stars shone brightly out. How near and 
how beautiful they looked, he thought. Some¬ 
how they made him feel so glad and happy! 
“ Perhaps He’s gone up there again out of 
the rain, father,” he said. “ The stars are so 
bright there, it’s just like a doorway left open 
for Him to pass through ! Do you think God 
called Him to go up there again to-night ? ” 
Mr. Turner could not undertake to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion on such a subject, and so 
did not answer. “ There ain’t no one about 
at this time of night,” he said. “ See how 
quiet it all is, and how fresh the rain smells ; 
it’ll make the crops grow wonderful! ” 

“ I suppose it wasn’t a knock I heard then, 
after all, father; because He would have 
waited a little while, wouldn’t He ? He’d 
know we were all in bed ! Perhaps He’ll 
come to-morrow if it doesn’t rain. Don’t you 
wonder where He is now, father ? ” 

“ Why, I reckon He’s where Pie’s always 
been,” said Mr. Turner doubtfully. “ My 
father taught me as He were up above; I 
don’t know nothing about these new-fangled 
notions. Maybe they’ve got a new Bible since 
I was a boy.” 

“ Yes ; or you’d have known He was coming 
round everywhere, wouldn’t you! Shan’t 
you like to see Him when He comes here, 
father ? ” 

Should he like to see Him face to face, if 
such an unheard-of thing were ever to happen ? 
Truth compelled Mr. Turner to decide im¬ 
mediately that he assuredly would not; he 
hesitated, however, to tell Willie so ; he would 
he so surprised, perhaps shocked to hear it; 
children could scarcely understand the gravity 
of such questions ; they did not know how 
hard a struggle life was, and how hard a 
matter it was to keep straight. 

“ He has such a kind face, you can’t think, 
father, and teacher said there never was any¬ 
one in the world ever so kind! She said it 
didn’t matter what anyone had done wrong, 
He was always the first to forgive them and 
help them to do right. He wants everybody 
to be happy and go to heaven.” 

“Well, I reckon as your teacher ’ll see as 
you get there, my lad ; she seems to be going 
the right way to work to make a parson of 
you, to my way of thinking ! ” 

“ Oh, but I shouldn’t care to go to heaven 
without you and mother, father. You must 
come too ! I can’t go alone ; I shall want you 
to hold my hand. You and mother must 


come too. Teacher said He wants every¬ 
one.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Turner pacifically. 
“Perhaps we’ll all he together. And now, 
as there ain’t no one here, let’s get back to bed 
as soon as we can.” 

Little Willie gave another earnest look up 
at the deep, star-filled space of sky, and 
whispered, “ Good-night, dear Lord Jesus, 
good-night! ” And then his father closed 
and bolted the door again, and, carrying 
him upstairs, laid him in his bed once more. 
Willie clasped his arms tight round his father’s 
neck. “ I do love you so, father ! ” he said. 
“ I’m sorry there was no one there, when you 
got out of bed on purpose ; but when He 
comes I’ll tell him you opened the door so 
that He shouldn’t be kept in the rain! You 
are good, father ! ” 

Something unusual rose in Mr. Turner’s 
throat. “ I reckon I’m but a rough sort, lad, 
and not so good a father, by a long way, as I 
had ought to be ; but perhaps there’s allowances 
made for it somewhere, when a man has to 
work hard to keep the wolf from the door as 
I do ! ” 

“ And you promise we’ll be together, father, 
don’t you ? ” Willie murmured, already half 
asleep ; “ there’s room for everybody, she said, 
and He’ll never turn us out. And I couldn’t 
be happy without you. Good-night, dear 
father! ” 

“Well, was there anyone there?” asked 
Mrs. Turner, when her husband leturned ; and 
she wondered much what had occurred to 
subdue him so remarkably, as he answered 
slowly, “ No, there was no one, not as I could 
see, and as I’m tired, I’ll get to sleep again as 
fast as I can. Good-night! ” 

Could Mrs. Turner have defined what was 
in her mind to anyone next day, she would 
have owned to having made a mistake. It 
was not that Willie was less affectionate than 
usual with her, but instinctively she felt that 
she had, as it were, failed him at a point where 
he had needed and expected her sympathy; 
and that she was not quite the same to her 
little son as she had been before. She noticed 
with irritation that he clung more to his father 
than was generally the case, for Mr. Turner 
was by no means demonstrative, and dis¬ 
countenanced as a rule most tokens of affec¬ 
tion, and that there seemed, as it were, some 
understanding between them, of which she was 
ignorant. She even felt it a cause of griev¬ 
ance that Willie did not pester her with his 
speculations about the sermon he had heard, 
and the expected knock at the door, again; 
she was sure his mind was just as full of it as 
the night before, and that he was exercising 
quite unusual restraint in her presence. She 
felt sore and troubled about it all, and more 
vexed with herself for her impatience with the 
child, and rough-speaking, than she had ever 
been before. She had hitherto been all in 
all to the little fellow, and now something 
seemed to have come between them, and he 
was drifting, as it were, away from her. She 
even broached the vexed subject herself when 
her husband came in to his mid-day dinner: 
Willie had finished his, and had run out on 
an errand. “ I never saw a child so took up 
with an idea as he is about that visitor ! ” she 
said. “ One would think he had been be¬ 
witched, I’m sure! It’s beyond me, for 
there’s no sense in it! ” 

“ No, there’s no sense in it! ” agreed Mr. 
Turner thoughtfully. “ He’s made a mistake 
somewhere, poor little chap ; I don’t believe 
it’s true ! ” 

“ True ! no, of course not. That’s what I 
complain of—setting up such ideas in a child’s 
mind. It’s like them fairy tales they get hold 
of. I must say people have no right to upset 
children’s minds like this. Why, I declare 
he isn’t like my own child now, that he isn’t. 
He’s as different as possible.” 


“ I know I never heard such things when 
I was a boy,” said her husband, “ and my 
father knew his Bible. A good old man he 
was, mother.” 

“ Ah! and he was all for speaking the 
truth, I know. I don’t know what he’d have 
said to all these tales; it’s a shame, that 
it is.” 

“ He said as it was in the Book,” said Mr. 
Turner, with a jerk of the head to indicate 
Willie, as he filled his pipe; “ but I don’t 
believe it’s in my poor old father’s Book; he 
knew it from end to end.” 

“ Like enough he did,” said his wife, be¬ 
ginning to clear the table. “ I’ve heard as he 
was the best husband in all these parts.” 

“Ay, and as good a father too,” said Mr. 
Turner emphatically. “Never a cross word 
did I hear him speak to anyone, great or 
small, and always as cheerful as the day. I 
was away over at the hop-picking when he 
died, sudden like, but they say as he made a 
beautiful end. He was a good sort, mother.” 

“ Well, and so are you,” said his wife 
vigorously; “I don’t want a better husband, 
anyhow.” 

“ I reckon I’m a rough-spoken one at times, 
old girl,” said Mr. Turner, rising. “ There, 
it’s time I was off. You might send the lad 
up to the fouracre field, after school hours; I 
shall be there ploughing, and there’s as pretty 
a bird’s nest in an old tree there as ever I see; 
he’ll like to look at it.” 

He left the cottage and walked quickly 
away to his work, and it was not till he was 
out of sight that his wife discovered that he 
had actually left his pipe, filled but unlighted, 
on the kitchen table. Such a thing had never 
occurred before since they were married. 

That evening, as Mr. Turner sat down to 
his bread-and-cheese supper, and well-earned 
repose, after a hard day’s work, his eye hap¬ 
pened to fall on a book in familiar-looking 
black binding, lying prominently on the table 
under the window, and he exclaimed woncler- 
ingly, “ Why, that’s never father’s old Bible, 
wife. Why, it’s nigh on ten years since I set 
eyes on it, I declare ! ” 

“ Yes; you were talking about it the other 
day, so I thought I’d look it out and put it 
there,” said his wife carelessly. “It’s not in 
the way there, and I thought it ’ud please 
Willie.” She dusted its well-thumbed 
covers again as she spoke. Mr. Turner was 
not observant, or he might have noticed that 
her eyes looked suspiciously red. 

As she laid the book down in its new 
place again, a shrill voice suddenly sounded 
from upstairs : “ Mother, mother ! ” 

“ Good gracious me ! how that child does 
startle one! ” exclaimed Mrs. Turner fret¬ 
fully. “ Well! ” she added, raising her voice, 
“ what is it ? ” 

“ Mother, come to the bottom of the 
stairs a moment, I want to speak to you!” 
cried Willie eagerly. Then as Mrs. Turner 
somewhat reluctantly obeyed, “Mother, I just 
thought in time—you’ll promise to wake me 
up if He comes, and I’m asleep, won’t you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I promise. There, now go to 
sleep like a good child, do.” 

“ And you and father will listen, won’t 
you ? Father, I want to speak to you too; 
please not to bolt the top of the door to-night. 
It takes such a long time to unfasten, it ’ud 
keep Him waiting, perhaps.” 

“All right, my boy!” said Mr. Turner 
emphatically; “it shan’t be bolted at all, I 
promise you.” 

“Oh, thank you, father!” cried Willie 
gladly. “ Thank you, mother; goed-night! ” 
and both the parents listened as he ran back 
and clambered again into his little bed. 

They returned to the kitchen. Mr. Turner 
looked silently at his wife, then he said sud¬ 
denly, “Give us the Book, mother; he said 
as it was in there ; I’ll see for myself! ” 
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“ Revelations iii. 20,” repeated Mrs. Tur¬ 
ner mechanically, and her husband turned the 
pages with unaccustomed fingers till he found 
the chapter, and, with a startled, almost awe¬ 
struck look, as if scarce crediting his own 
eyes, read the wonderful verse, deeply scored 
under, in red ink, by his father’s own hand— 
“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock ; if 
any man hear My voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with Me.” 

What induced Miss Norton, the Sunday- 
school teacher, on her way home from a meet¬ 
ing that evening, to call at the Turner’s 
cottage with the little New Testament for 
Willie which she had intended giving him 
the next Sunday ? She could not have told 
you. As her hand fell on the knocker— 
she meant just to leave the little parcel with 
a kind message only—she heard a joyful cry 
inside as if from upstairs; there were hasty 
movements in the passage, a pattering of 
feet, exclamations, and then suddenly the door 
was flung open and Mr. Turner stood before 
her, startled, bewildered, breathless, with little 
Willie in his nightshirt in his anus, his wife, 
with a pale, frightened face, peering over his 
shoulder. 

“Why, it’s teacher, father!” cried little 
Willie, quite gladly. “ She’ll show you that 
picture now, and then you’ll know Him too. 


Will He come to-night, teacher ? Oh, I do so 
wish He’d come now whilst we’re all awake ! ” 

The young girl had only meant to knock 
and go away again ; but there she was in 
the Turners’ clean little kitchen, with a Bible 
lying open on the table before her, and three 
faces turned somehow with sudden expecta¬ 
tion towards hers. Surely the knock was 
loud in all their hearts, and hers was the 
trembling, grateful hand to help to draw back 
the rusty, unaccustomed bolts ? 

She could not—none of them could have 
told you how it was done. Afterwards it 
it all seemed so easy to understand, such a 
simple salvation to accept, such a clear, un¬ 
mistakable invitation, such a gracious promise, 
such a real, true, present friend to make one’s 
own. Even little Willie felt that his dear 
Lord Jesus was quite near and close to him, 
though he must wait till He called him to go to 
His happy home in heaven before he should see 
Him face to face. As for Mr. Turner, scales 
did indeed seem as if they had dropped from 
his eyes, for things looked plain and clear 
that he had never suspected even before, and 
the religion he had always considered only fit 
for the leisured and wealthy turned out to be 
exactly adapted, as it were, for such as he. 

“ We shall all go together now, you and 
me and mother, shan’t we, father ? ” cried 
little Willie; he had climbed on to his 


mother’s lap, but his father's hand was in his, 
and he hugged it fondly. “You promised 
we should, and so does mother.” 

“Ay, my lad, and by God’s help we will,” 
said Mr. Turner. “And maybe as your 
teacher here ’ll take the first steps along the 
way -with us, and ’ll read us that third chap¬ 
ter again out of your gruw&Mnei 1 s "book. 
Somehow I’ve the feeling that he knows all 
about it, and left that there verse marked a- 
purpose. Maybe as I’ll be able to thank him 
for it some day.” 

And so the young girl, reverently taking 
the well-worn book, read the wonderful chap¬ 
ter right through again ; and as they listened, 
each trembling thankful heart knew that to it 
was also promised the gold tried in the fire, to 
be had for the asking, and the white raiment 
and the new name. That their ears had heard 
a voice, and could never be wholly deaf again ; 
their eyes had seen, and could never more be 
utterly blinded; that His promises, though 
given eighteen hundred years ago, are true 
and faithful and sure to-day ; that into that poor 
and humble little cottage had come a Guest 
which should glorify and honour its poverty 
and humbleness for ever and ever. “ Behold, 
I stand at the door, and knock; if any man 
hear My voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
Me.” C. C. Y. 
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His is a convenient 
season for laying- 
out, or for making 
radical altera- 
tions in our 
gardens ; for 
trees and shrubs 
planted now 
will probably 
do better than 
if they had had 
to bear the hardships 
of a London winter 
before getting used to 
their new situation ; 
but the actual work is 
unfitted for girls. For 
my own part, I think 
shrubs and trees are 
rather overdone in our 
town suburbs. Ever¬ 
greens, of course, have 
the merit of not need¬ 
ing, or, rather, of doing 
without, any special 
attention when once they are planted; but 
their peculiar virtue becomes in time a tire¬ 
some monotony. Some trees, too, such as 
the beautiful acacia, are positively noxious to 
any other vegetation in their vicinity, as the 
roots spread so far m all directions; and in 
any case their shade prevents a great variety 
of plants flourishing. London gardens, alas ! 
seldom suffer from too much sunshine. 

When people take a house with a new 
garden, the natural desire of filling it up as 
soon as possible often leads them to plant 
aucubas, lilacs, euonymus, and similar shrubs 
thickly all round, by which they certainly 
succeed in hiding the unsightly walls; but it 
is useless trying to combine flower borders 
with a shrubbery in a small space. 

Trees and shrubs which attain noble growth 
and graceful outline in the freedom of Drop- 
more or Colebrooke can only appear stunted 
and ridiculous in a shrubbery a few yards 
square. One or two well-grown trees are 
quite as many as an average town garden can 
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well support; and a few varied shrubs in a 
clump on the shady side are much more 
picturesque than a greater number planted 
indiscriminately all round. 

Planning and laying-out a new garden is a 
delightful occupation, and one which requires 
a considerable amount of taste. The rival 
schools of so-called landscape and formal 
gardening have equally able advocates; but 
on the whole I am inclined to favour the 
latter as more suited to town plots of ground. 
It is impossible to make a quarter of an acre 
or less look like a miniature park, which is 
what the landscapists aim at; so it is better to 
consider it entirely in the light of a pleasance, 
where may be played such games as there is 
space for, and where one can sit out with 
work, or book, or tea-table on the few mid¬ 
summer days when it is warm. Effects of 
distance are lost in such close quarters, and 
trees as a rule should only be used to hide 
unsightly objects, or to screen ourselves from 
too prying neighbours. 

I have two or three notions about gardens 
which I will mention here, in the hope of their 
suggesting better to some of my readers; for I 
can hardly hope for their meeting unanimous 
approbation. The first, however, will be 
generally popular, and is, that eveiy garden, 
if possible, should possess a lawn for tennis, 
bowls, or at least croquet. This should, I 
think, always be below the natural level of the 
garden, the grass thus keeping in much better 
condition during the summer; and if the 
drainage be good there is no reason why it 
should be unduly damp at other seasons. 

Nothing adds more to the interest of a 
garden than nicely-kept terraces, and I would 
utilise in this way any natural inequalities of 
level rather than have to walk up and down 
hill. Should the ground slope down from the 
house, the doors or windows of the latter 
should open on to a broad terrace paved with 
flagstones, tiles, concrete, or even red brick, 
rather than gravel, and having a flight of 
broad shallow steps leading into the garden 
proper. The slope of this terrace should 
either be of turf, which should then form a 
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narrow border at the top, ivy treated in the 
same way and kept carefully clipped, or, if 
facing north, it affords a good situation for a 
fernery built up of rough stones; or, again, if 
we have a mind for extravagance, it may give 
place to a perpendicular stone wall, on which 
to nail creepers, finished with a carved stone 
balustrade having a ledge at least a foot broad. 
Stucco in any form is always an eyesore and 
a constant expense. In the summer large 
pots or tubs may be placed along such a 
terrace, and down the sides of the steps, filled 
with bright-coloured plants, and fringed with 
creepers; while on a grass or ivy border might 
stand old stumps of trees, hollowed out and 
filled with earth, and ivy trained round them. 

If the house be at the bottom of the hill, 
the terrace slopes should be clothed in grass, 
and need no balustrade. The path at the top 
may be in this case of gravel, and appropriately 
backed by a carefully-arranged shrubbery. 

Every wall that is not of fine old red brick 
should be fairly covered with creepers, and a 
judicious selection of these will ensure flowers 
or verdure all the year round. Ivy of course 
is indispensable, and may grow alone in a 
northerly aspect; but on a warm wall 
clematises of all kinds may be associated with 
it, or any climbing annuals. 

Yellow jasmine is valuable, as it will clothe 
a cool wall with its artistic flower-sprays in 
winter, and glossy green foliage in summer. 
Pyius japonica, with its beautiful scarlet 
blossom, is also a delight to the eye in this 
dreary month, but it demands the most sunny 
position available. 

Woodbine and white jasmine may be relied 
upon to succeed each other during the sum¬ 
mer without being very fastidious, but they 
must not be too much shaded by trees. 

The vine is a decorative creeper anywhere, 
and looks very well trained over a background 
of ivy. 

Flower borders under walls are seldom 
satisfactory if less than four feet wide, and 
where this space is not available I would 
rather have only a narrow strip of turf be¬ 
tween the path and the roots of the creepers. 
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Narrow beds and borders should be more in 
the midst of the garden, so that the plants in 
them receive light and air on all sides. 

Paths are a great feature in every well-kept 
pleasance, and some of mine should be paved 
with brick, tiles, or stone, thus enabling one 
to walk on them with comfort after rain, while 
the soft springy turf of an ideal lawn would 
please one’s feet in dry weather. But gravel 
should be used in a separate wild garden or 
shrubbery, and only there should the walks be 
anything but straight, unless forced to deviate 
by a large tree or other natural feature of the 
garden. 

As a rule winding paths are irritatingly 
meaningless ; and I do not like a path on one 
side of the garden only, as after walking 
to the end, to turn sharp on one’s heel seems 
to destroy the leisurely continuity of a pleasant 
stroll. 

All paths should be wide enough for two 
people to walk abreast, either going all round 
the domain, or leading straight down the 
middle to an open space at the end, or to 
what used to be called a “ knot ” of flower¬ 
beds. The latter is the best arrangement for 
a strip of ground too narrow for tennis or 
croquet, and the rest of the garden should 
then be lawn right up to the walls, with a line 
of small beds or standard roses about two feet 
from the centre alley. At intervals, too, 
cross-paths might lead off nearly to the wall 
on either side, and finish at some objects of 
interest—seats, rockeries, a sun-dial, or w T ell- 
shaped vase. At the junction of these cross- 
ways light arches from each comer, passing 
over each other in the centre, make a pretty 
feature, if not allowed to become too thick. 

Arches are always picturesque, especially if 
they appear to give access to another part of 
tkfc gwrden ; and a long strip such as I have 
been imagining may be prettily divided into 
two by a series of spans right across it, formed, 
in the first place, of ivy on bent wire, with 
clematis or other summer-growing plants 
trained over it. Such arches on a wall round 
a tennis-lawn make suitable supports for 
netting. Arbours are not very comfortable 
retreats in London gardens, as our infrequent 
sunshine makes them damp, and they are 
always the favourite abode of insects; never¬ 
theless, a suitable position should be selected 
for a permanent bench, long enough to serve 
as a couch if required, on the warm side of the 
garden, yet shaded by a tree from the after¬ 
noon sun in summer; without a roof, but 
screened from other people’s windows. 

Closely-clipped hedges about four feet high 
of yew, holly, box, or privet, form charming 
divisions to gardens, as do others nearly double 
the height, with archways cut in them for the 
paths to go through; but these are apt to 
create a dangerous amount of shade in a small 
garden ; and to bring either to perfection 
means the work of years. 

To my mind nothing makes so good an 
edging for flower-beds as box, and I have 
never had any difficulty in keeping it in good 
condition, although I hear that it is gradually 
disappearing from the suburbs, on account, I 
suppose, of the smoke. Narrow turf is the 
only pleasing substitute; tiles, I think, are 
extremely ugly, and somehow suggest poverty. 

However, the foregoing remarks are only of 
use to those readers who contemplate planting ; 
the majority of us have to make the best of 
already existing arrangements. 

Few things will flourish under trees, even 
grass failing; but as a change from the 
ubiquitous ivy, the old-fashioned periwinkle 
is splendid for covering bare places of this 
description, and it has the great advantage of 
hearing bright decorative flowers when once 
it takes kindly to its locality. Well-grown 
plants are quite inexpensive, and this is the 
time for putting them in. 

This is also the best season, provided that 


we are blessed with a few warm, soft days, to 
plant out pansies, young sweet-williams, 
Canterbury bells, and wallflowers which were 
grown from seed last spring, and have passed 
the winter under shelter—a plan which has 
perhaps less risk than that of putting them 
into their abiding-places in the autumn, when 
one considers their danger during the winter 
from smoke, fog, frost, riotous cats, and 
marauding sparrows. Ranunculi and ane¬ 
mones may be put into the borders now for 
spring display, but I cannot lay claim to much 
success in cultivating them in London. 

The Christmas rose and yellow jasmine are 
winter ornaments which ought to be ip every 
garden, and this is the best time to plant both 
or shift both ; but the first, which likes a sunny 
border, should be allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed as long as possible. 

In the greenhouse there is daily occupation, 
for besides keeping things clean, a good deal 
of potting may be done before the rush of 
spring work sets in. 

The chrysanthemum cuttings which were 
taken in November will now, if they have been 
judiciously watered and protected from frost, 
have filled their pots with roots, which can 
easily be ascertained by gently turning them 
upside dowm on to the hand. 

A sufficient number of very small pots 
should then be washed clean and carefully 
dried, a fair-sized concave piece of crock placed 
archwise over the hole at the bottom of each, 
and two or three smaller pieces or a little 
charcoal round. A compost must then be 
mixed, consisting of six parts loam, three leaf 
mould, and one silver-sand. Loam is the 
yellow earth which is the natural soil of some 
gardens ; but where that is not the case, it is 
best to buy it at a good nursery ; a bushel, or 
two shillings’ worth, being sufficient to grow a 
dozen plants right on to blooming. When 
the little pots have been two-thirds filled with 
this mixture, the cuttings should be gently 
shaken apart, so that none of the delicate 
root-fibres are broken, one plant put into each 
pot, more compost added, and firmly pressed 
down. They should then be stood in a pan of 
lukewarm water for a few minutes, and when 
thoroughly saturated, placed back in the frame, 
or in a cool shady part of the greenhouse. 

Zonal pelargoniums, or, as they are mostly 
called, geraniums, which were struck in the 
autumn, if repotted now in exactly the same 
manner as the chrysanthemums, ought to 
make good plants for bedding out in June. 

Palms may be repotted now if they require 
it; that is, if the roots protrude at the bottom 
of the pot. In the operation great care must 
be taken not to injure the roots; and the 
best plan to pursue is to stand the plant in a 
pan of lukewarm water, meanwhile arranging 
a few crocks in the same way as I mentioned 
above, in a pot a little bigger than that in 
which the palm now is; cover these with a 
piece of dry moss powdered with soot, then 
transfer the palm, with roots and ball of earth 
undisturbed, into the new pot, and fill up the 
space with a mixture of peat, silver-sand, 
and leaf mould firmly pressed down. 

Aralias and aspidistras may be treated in 
the same way, but the latter can be divided if 
it is desired to increase the number. 

Another plant which should be divided now 
if at all is the agapanthus, an old favourite 
of mine, which bears a profusion of its pale 
blue flowers during the summer. Like all 
lilies, it wants good leaf manure with plenty of 
sand. The large plants bearing several heads 
of bloom are so handsome that, to my mind, 
changing them into larger pots or tubs is 
better than division. I keep them during the 
winter on the greenhouse floor, giving them 
very little water; but now the supply should 
be increased. 

Oleanders are also among my great successes, 
and this is a time to strike cuttings of them, 
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which may be expected to bloom within 
eighteen months. I have found the easiest 
way is simply to cut off some young shoots 
(and as they grow tall very quickly the top ones 
without buds of an old plant can generally be 
spared), and to put them in a bottle of water 
on a shelf, keeping the bottle always full and 
the heads of the cuttings well out. As long as 
they remain fresh, there is a chance of their 
throwing out strong white roots , and in a few 
weeks perhaps the majority will have done so, 
and may be moved into small pots of good 
mould and peat. Myrtles can be struck in the 
same way, or, more safely, in cocoa-nut fibre. 

Old fuchsias ought to have new shoots long 
enough now to strike, and these should be cut 
about two inches long, put round the edge of 
pots of leaf mould and loam, and watered with 
great moderation. 

Most of us have, as children, sown orange 
and lemon pips, and been rewarded in time by 
the possession of the glossy-leafed trees; and 
although these will never bloom unless grafted 
with grafts from fertile trees, I think their 
pretty growth and foliage make them well 
worth the infinitesimal amount of trouble in 
their culture. Now is the time to sow them in 
good mould ; also raisin pips and date stones. 

The highly ornamental canna, or Indian shot, 
is easily grown ; and the seeds should now be 
soaked in moderately warm water for two or 
three days, then placed on the surface of peat, 
well watered, and a piece of glass laid over the 
pot to check evaporation. They are unceitain 
things, and whereas some seeds may germinate 
in a few weeks, others will be months before 
they show any signs of life. Old roots, which 
have wintered on a dry shelf, may now be 
started into growth by putting them into 
boxes of cocoa-nut fibre, or, indeed, any good 
earth, and keeping them moderately warm and 
damp. 

If it be desired to increase the stock of 
dahlias by cuttings, their tubers may be started 
in the same manner ; otherwise they may -wait 
a month; and so, certainly, may begonias. 
Where there is a stove, or the propagating 
arrangement mentioned in January, celosias, 
salvias, and cucumbers should be sown this 
month ; the two first on the surface of sandy 
peat, cucumbers in rich earth, and covered 
about half an inch deep. 

The temperature must be kept a little 
higher now than last month, as it is the season 
of growth, and most things require this kind 
of assistance. On the other hand, it is also a 
time for insect life to come forth; therefore 
extra watch must be kept for all manner of 
blight, and all possible cleanliness preserved. 
When there comes a really warm day, as there 
often will this month, individual plants 
suffering from green-fly will take no harm if 
stood out of doors in the sun, and syringed 
with warm Gishurst, or soap and water. But 
syringing inside the house is dangerous, as 
more superficial moisture than can be quickly 
dried up by the stove will generate mildew. 

On the other hand, even in the unheated 
greenhouse, all things may receive a little 
more water to the roots than they have been 
receiving lately. 

The earlier bulbs, crocuses, aconites, and 
snowdrops, with perhaps a few primroses, 
ought now to be making a good show out of 
doors, but neither in window-boxes nor the 
ground do they require any special attention ; 
while hyacinths, tulips, narcissi, and scillas, 
forced in the greenhouse, should be potted up 
for rooms in the way I have already described. 

Sparrows always attack the yellow crocuses 
more than any others, but a little soaked 
bread will generally distract their attention. 

I have tried, in accordance with Richard 
Jefferies’ advice, strewing corn for the birds in 
winter, but unfortunately have found that they 
preferred the saffron of the crocus. 

Constance Jacob. 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


Of tlie change in the fashions of our skirts 
I have already written; and we, all of us, I 
think, have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the happy effect of slightly fuller skirts. But 
a great horror seems to be also prophesied, 
i.e., the return of crinoline with the advent of 
the fuller and straighter cut of the skirt. 
Already we find that our skirts, if they are to 
be comfortable, must be lined with a stiff 
under-lining up to at least twelve inches, 


while above this there is a thinner lining of 
leno. The skirt-facing or foot-lining should 
be of black muslin, and I hear already of 
crinoline-lining having been used for the 
purpose ; and this, of course, is far stiffer and 
thicker. If anyone has tried to wear one of 
the fuller gowns without this stiff lining round 
the edge, they must at once have seen and felt 
the need of it; for the clinging of the skirt 
round the feet is quite unbearable in walking, 
and looks even worse than it feels, more 
especially if the dress be trimmed round the 
edge. This invariably makes it sit like a bag 
round the ankles, when the present styles need 
quite an opposite mode of treatment. In 
fact, that the skirt should expand towards the 
feet so as not to impede their movements. 
Still, though we may feel that a stiff lining 
will make our gowns more comfortable, there 
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is no possible need for our degenerating into 
the use of the steel wires of crinoline ; and 
it seems to be accepted that we are all to 
make a stand against it. If we be as suc¬ 
cessful here as we have undoubtedly been in 
the matter of trailing dresses for street and 
all out-of-door wear we shall be fortunate. 
The united efforts of the women writers on 
the press drove the train (except for evenings 
and at home) out of fashion, and I hear on 
very good authority that the same has been 
accomplished in the case of the poor birds in 
halves and quarters, and in heads and wings, 
that—to our shame—we thought beautiful 
decorations for our hats and bonnets. It is 
said by one large dealer that the demand has 
quite ceased during the last three months ; 
but I fear that the craze, while it lasted, has 
dealt death and utter destruction to millions, 
and that whole species have ceased to exist. 
It is strange how we love to destroy and 
ravage nature. The orchid hunter in South 
America takes ten thousand plants from the 
forests, only five hundred of which may reach 
England alive, or even fewer. The edelweiss 
is nearly destroyed in Switzerland, and needs 
to be protected by law; and our own ferns 
will in no very long time be quite extirpated 
by the busy fern-hunter. 

The chief styles of the day in dress are the 
“ Empire ” and the “ Duchess of Kent.” The 
former lor the evening, and the latter for the 
daytime, and very ugly some of our new 
designs are. The great features of the 
“Duchess of Kent” style were immense 
gigot or “leg of mutton sleeves”; bretelles 
which are like small tippets, a huge hat, and a 
waist like that of a wasp. No basques nor 
sashes to the straight round bodice, which is 
corded at the edge, and the skirt has hori¬ 
zontal trimmings that reach quite to the 
knee, or even higher, or, as I see from a very 
recently-made gown that has ruches of the 
same material put on all the way up the skirt, 
at intervals of about six inches—as far as the 
waist. If the skirt at the lower edge be in 
no way distended, the effect of the whole 
figure is top-heavy in the extreme. In fact 
I have always heard that the period of 
1830 was really tbe ugliest time in the 
orld of fashions. Some of the gowns 
that are very much modified may be 
more becoming; but just at present 
we are passing through the ex¬ 
treme of shoulder width and huge 
sleeves and puffs, and the effect 
is unlovely. The other day at an 
at-home, I saw- what bad taste 
the women and girls who had 
adopted the fashion of wearing 
coloured sleeves had shown in put¬ 
ting bright emerald sleeves into 
pink gowns, orange into white, and 
blue into pale green ; and I am 
glad to say that this extreme style 
will not outlast the winter. I11 
colours for this winter we are de¬ 
cidedly ruled by browns ; but tbe 
browns used are of lovely tones, 
and are not heavy nor dull-looking. 
A very bright reddish brown is 
called “ Squirrel,” and is both 
pretty and becoming. Then there 
is a red chesnut, which is hardly 
like the yellowish hue we have 
been accustomed to see by that 
name, but much more like the real 
colour which we may study in the 
nuts themselves. “ Bay ” is called 
after the well-known term for the 
shade of a horse, and a golden 
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seal-brown is called modore . A red colour 
called “ mahogany ” is very well named, and 
there are many medium shades in every colour 
I have named. All of these are trimmed with 
black which agrees (apparently) with every 
shade. Black moire and black velvet being 
the two materials used, are constantly found 
blended in shot and stripes, in materials of all 
kinds. 

In grey, I have seen a very pretty new one 
ca led “ badger ; ” but many of my readers will, 
I have no doubt, vote it to be only an old 
friend under a new face. It is so like what 
was called “clerical grey” a season or two 
since, and is only removed from “ pepper and 
salt ” by a short distance and a slightly 

brighter tone. There are several new greens_ 

“aloe and “scabious” being the pretty 
pale but bright shades seen on much of the 
new millinery, as bows and ends, or small 
folds and rouleaux. Then there is an antique 
green hue, which is called “window-glass ” by 
some shops, and “Nuremburg” by others; 
and 'which is the exact shade of the old German 
glass, which you may see in any of the 
museums, in flagons and goblets, and some 
fragments of old windows. It is beautiful in 
velvet, but not, I think, at all pretty in silk. 
In grey w'e have salmon-grey, which is shaded 
like the fish, from 'dark to silver-grey. In 
heliotrope there are a great number of 
shades, and this well-worn colour is nearly as 
much liked as ever, and has grown so 
all-comprehending as to take in pinks, 
and even browns, violets, and dahlia 
shades. The cloths of this colour are 
very becoming and most serviceable in 
wear, and are generally trimmed with 
black—black astrachan and velvet being 
a favourite mixture for it. There is also 
a liking still for bottle-green (or rifle 
green), and black; and I see many shot 
materials in the tw'o colours. 

Velvet and velveteens have become 
most popular materials for mantles; and 
capes are quite taking the lead of jackets as 
out-of-door coverings. One sees them in all 
shapes, lengths and styles; some with three 
capes, some with a “ Toby frill,” and some 
with a high standing-up collar. Of course, as 
long sleeves are in vogue, a loose cape is most 
convenient; but I hear universal complaints of 
their lack of warmth, even wffien fined with 
fur ; but if they are only made long and wide 
enough, they ought to be a sufficient covering. 

In ulsters they have become very long indeed. 
One that I saw' lately reached to the knee, the 
whole ulster being made of one of the rc- 
nowned Harris materials, that, by some means 
or other, are induced to retain the smell of the 
peat for years, and this even after years of hard 
wear. 

The newest bonnets are very small, and 
almost deserve the name of head-dress. Many 
of them have no strings at all, and all are worn 
very far back on the head, as they must be, 
indeed, now' that our hair has sunk below the 
crow'n of the head, and often rests on the nape 
of the neck massed in one huge roll, wfliich is 
so rough that it has to be covered with one of 
the fine nets that are called “ invisibles.” Bon¬ 
nets, and hats with fur on them, the found¬ 
ations being of velvet, are very much used. 
They are intended to match the mantle worn, 
and not the gown. Many of them are quite 
of the old “ toque ” or “ pork-pie ” style, but 
more of a small hat than a bonnet. The tiny 
bonnets of jet are worn with every gown, and 
consist of a butterfly, and a few'loops of velvet. 
Side by side with these are seen the bonnet of 
1830, a huge erection, which our milliners are 
seeking to introduce. It has the wide and 
flaring brim, and the potlike crown is covered 
with velvet, and decorated with feathers in the 
heaviest and most expensive style. Hats are 
both small and large, and each appears equally 
fashionable. Red felt trimmed with black 


velvet and feathers 
are very bright and 
pleasant to see, and 
do not look too 
staring, as the black 
is w r ell seen and the 
red does not come 
near the face. 

The Russian 
blouse is seen both 
for out- and in-door 
wear, but it has not 
met with any general 
acceptance. The 
new'est are much 
trimmed with capes, 
revers, and puffed 
sleeves; and have 
fur bands round all 
the edges, so that 
they have become 
winter garments 
suitable to the 
season. 

Fur trimming is 
seen everywhere, es- 


CAPE 

AND TOQUE 
OF VELVET 
AND FUR 


pecially on evening dresses, w'hen they are of 
rich brocades or velvet, the fur bordering 
being then supplemented by white lace, the 
tw'o together making an expensive trimming, 
but looking quite worth the money, and hand¬ 
some, though certainly an incongruous com¬ 
bination. Lace is, if possible, more used than 
it w*as in the days of last summer; and both 
Chantilly and Guipure are seen, though Spanish 
lace has not returned to favour. 

Poplins may be said to be quite in the 
fashion ; and I noticed in a well-known West- 
end shop that they had numbers of tartan 
poplins in all the real mixtures of the clans. 
So I suppose that later on w r e may see them 
used as whole gowns, and not as trimmings 
only. The best style of using them at the 
moment of waiting i's illustrated in our « Gow'n 
of Serge and Tartan.” The material of the 
gown is dark blue serge, and the Gordon tartan 
is of silk. The bodice is a long Eton with a 
short front and a long back; and the dress 
is a pretty and smart every-day one for a 
young girl. I see that many red serges are 
being made-up for children, and look very w'ell 
W'hen edged with imitation astrachan. 

The paper pattern selected for this month is 


GOWN OF SERGE AND TARTAN. 

one of the new empire gowms, which wall be 
suitable for either a tea-gown or an evening- 
dress. The under-part is a plain and w'ell- 
fitting princess robe, which may be made of 
one of the many cheap silks now' seen in ever)' 
London shop. If of twenty-tw'o inches width 
the quantity required would be ten yards (in¬ 
cluding the sleeves). The gauze, or lace, is 
sold also by the yard of the proper length, 
and about three yards W'ould be enough. Our 
pattern consists of six pieces, i.e., three of the 
princess dress, one sleeve piece, and tw'o of 
the over-dress, of winch the empire shape is 
composed. The gauze, or lace, is put on the 
foundation at the shoulders in the yoke shape 
as show'n. It is plain under the arms, all the 
fulness being at the back and front, falling 
direct from the shoulders and chest to the 
feet. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care- 
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INDOOR DRESS WITH VELVET TRIMMING. 



EMPIRE GOWN WITH PRINCESS UNDER-DRESS (paper pattern ). 

ful to give new hygienic patterns for children as well as adults, so 
that the readers of The Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the 
best methods of dressing themselves. The following in hygienic 
underclothing have already been given:—Combination (drawers 
and chemise), princess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), plain 
gored princess chemise, divided skirt, under-bodice instead of stays, 
pyjama or night-dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, walking gaiter, dress 
drawers (made of the dress material, for winter use), dressing 
jacket, dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dressing gown. 
Children. —Little Lord Fauntleroy suit, child’s combination, child’s 
princess frock pinafores. Mantles. —Bernhardt with sling sleeves, 
mantle with “ stole ” ends, old ladies’ mantle, Irish wrap or shawl 
cloak, four-in-hand cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with yoke, mantle of lace and 
silk. Blouses. —Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse with 
yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with loose front, sailor blouse 
and collar, yoked blouse, new blouse with full front and frill. 
Jackets and Bodices. —Plain dress bodice for either cotton or 
woollen material, tailor-made bodice, corselet bodice with full 
sleeves and yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton jacket and 
waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor wear, Senorita jacket, seamless 
bodice, bodice fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, jacket 
with revers, summer out-of-door jacket, bathing dress, gymnastic 
suit, princess dress, tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
under-wear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, jacket bodice with 
coat tails, whole-backed jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodice 
with full front, cape with three tiers, princess robe, under-petticoat, 
four sleeve patterns, bodice with new back, Russian blouse, new 
Empire skirt, cape mantle of lace, Eton jacket. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., thirty-six inches 
round the chest, with no turnings allowed, and only one size is 
prepared for sale. They may be had of “ The Lady Dressmaker,” 
care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 73, Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; 
if tacked in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be fully given. 
Postal notes should be crossed. Patterns already issued may 
always be obtained. 


Abiding Things. 

Life may change, but it may fly not ; 

Iiope may vanish, but can die not; 

Truth be veiled, but still it bumeth; 

Love repulsed, but it returneth.— Shelley . 

Keep Busy. —If you expect to be happy 
you must keep busy. It is better to hunt up 
a hornet’s nest and fight that than be out of 
work. No idle girl ever was happy, and but 
few idle people are innocent long. 

A Secret Worth Knowing. —What is 
the secret of life, of happiness, aye, of suc¬ 
cess ? Good nature. 


VARIETIES. 

In the Dark Room. 

Edwin (amateur photographer) : “ That’s 
it! Another plate spoiled ! ” 

Angelina : “ What spoiled it ? ” 

Edwin : “ The light of your eyes.” 

P.S.—Engaged. 

Reflection. —If the girls who look much 
into mirrors reflect as much as the mirrors do, 
they will look into them less. 

The Man in the Moon. —“ Oh, mamma,” 
said Willie, when he saw the crescent moon, 
“ the man in the moon has turned it into a 
hammock! ” 


“Presented by the Author.” 

The late Lord Beaconsfield had a deliciously 
characteristic formula in acknowledging pre¬ 
sentation copies of books : — 

“Lord Beaconsfield presents his compli¬ 
ments to Mr. X, and will lose no time in 
perusing his interesting work.” 

A Convenient Habit. —The most con¬ 
venient habit you can acquire is that of letting 
your habits sit loose upon you. 

The Right Reason.—To perceive a 
reason for anything that God has done is far 
different from perceiving the reason.— Whately. 
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COLLECTIONS, HOBBIES, AND FADS. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 



PART III. 

very favourite 
hobby is that of 
collecting 
crests, armorial 
bearings, and 
monograms, and 
great taste is 
sometimes ex¬ 
hibited in their 
arrangement. 
There are some 
young people 
who like their indi¬ 
vidual prettiness, but 
have no eye for order 
nor for artistic com¬ 
binations of form, 
and they waste whole 
pages of a crest al¬ 
bum in merely past¬ 
ing them in, some 
side -wise, some 
straight, and others obliquely, none of which 
plans are pleasing to the eye. Others have 
no regard for colour, and thus a page in such 
hands will present a blotched or speckled 
appearance, and the general effect will be 
unsightly. An album filled by a member of 
my own family always elicited exclamations 
of surprise at the variety of designs exhibited 
and the beauty of the combinations of colour, 
such as those representing the stained glass 
in Gothic windows ; heraldic shields filled the 
compartments, and little circular monograms 
often fitted admirably into the “ rose-win¬ 
dows,” and there was an ample field for the 
exhibition of cultivated taste. Arms with sup¬ 
porters, belonging to peers, should have their 
own separate pages, and those of war-ships 
and regiments should likewise have their place 
apart from each other and from the rest. 
These latter look best when arranged on 
banners and flags, which the collector can 
sketch, and then gum the several arms on 
each. Mullioned window-frames may likewise 
be sketched-in, tinted in grey or drab to 
resemble stone, and given suitable shading. 
Ordinaiy crests and devices may be selected 
according to their individual hues, and a great 
variety of mosaic patterns may be devised. 
These few suggestions may be supplemented 
by anyone having a little originality of ideas, 
and good taste in the blending and contrasting 
of colours. Figures of knights in armour and 
ladies in mediaeval dress might be introduced 
on some of the pages, a crest surmounting the 
helmet, a device on the shield resting beside 
the knight, and fleurs-de-lys decorating the 
trained gown of the ladies. The banners could 
be emblazoned with the supposed charges of 
their family escutcheons. Old archways and 
gateways of feudal castles might be in¬ 
troduced, cut from little prints (advertise¬ 
ments and others), to be decorated with 
armorial bearings. But the album-maker must 
beware of producing incongruous mixtures. 
All fancy devices, monograms, and initials of 
a modern type must be kept quite apart from 
the shields, crests, and separate charges of 
genuine escutcheons. 

The collector of autographs may produce 
a most valuable book, and one full of interest, 
and more especially so to the “cunning” 
diviners of character and intellect—exhibited 
in the style of calligraphy peculiar to every 
writer respectively—and no less so to the anti¬ 
quary, so far as regards the uniting of persons 
of note, both contemporary and historical. 

To procure them, two or three methods 
have to be pursued. Some may be ac¬ 
quired by purchase at certain shops, some 


at bazaars, which may be supplemented by 
gifts from friends, and duplicate examples 
from other collectors; and, lastly, by writing 
to contemporary celebrities for them,—a 
request that rarely meets with churlish silence. 
The less these examples are cut into even 
shapes the better. Some may bear the 
method of the gumming-on of small additional 
margins, by means of which they can be 
affixed to the page ; but others amongst the 
old examples ought not to be gummed upon 
at all, but should be slipped entire under 
narrow straps of fine but tough paper, and so 
held in without disfigurement or mutilation. 
Of course there will be no prettiness of design 
nor artistic effect produced in this album; 
but its historic associations and intrinsic value 
will fully atone for all lack in other respects. 

Much of the same character are the “ franks ” 
of former times, bearing the autograph sig¬ 
natures of the peers, who used to free theso 
letters, so signed on the outside, from all 
postage liabilities. The era of envelopes had 
not come in when they first appeared, and 
large square sheets of letter-paper were ad¬ 
dressed on the back-sheet, folded over, and 
sealed either with wax, or with wafers of a 
composition of paste or of gum. These 
franks belong as much to the department of 
autographs, as to that of postage-stamps, and 
thus I place them between these two collec¬ 
tions as being of a kindred nature to both. 
Franks should be affixed to the page by means 
of a strip of the thin, tough paper to which 
I before alluded, gummed all down one end 
of the letter (or envelope) at the baqk. But 
if there be writing inside, behind the address, 
the whole letter should be attached to the 
page, so as to be opened and read with 
ease. For ordinaiy letters of one large square 
sheet (for inland issue) the charge used to 
be is. 

The institution of franks dates from 1764, 
when the system was confirmed and regulated 
by Parliament, and collections of these are 
now becoming valuable as well as interesting. 
Many amongst my older readers will re¬ 
member, as I do myself, that the first de¬ 
scription of a paid-letter guarantee took the 
form of an envelope, the address on which 
was surmounted by an engraving representing 
the four continents, commerce, shipping, etc. 

The stamp craze, almost universal amongst 
young people, and boys more especially, is 
by no means an objectionable hobby when 
consisting of varieties British and foreign. 
But when the collection descends into that of 
an uninteresting accumulation of ordinary 
penny or halfpenny ones, the fancy is de¬ 
based into a veritable fad. 

Common sense and good taste are violated 
by papering walls with them, and at so great 
an expense of time and fatigue, when even a 
few sheets of common whiteisli cartridge- 
paper would look so much better, and be, in 
point of fact, so much more clean and whole¬ 
some, considering the method generally 
employed in affixing them to letters in the 
first instance. The collections made, including 
rare and interesting specimens, are numerous 
beyond calculation, and when the fancy for 
their acquirement for self-indulgence and their 
use in the entertainment of friends have 
severally been enjoyed and exhausted, the 
owner may more than recoup herself for any 
expenditure made on their gradual acquisition 
by offering the book for sale at any shop 
where collections of stamps are sold. The 
largest at present known is credited to the 
work of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
it is one of the finest compilations in every 
respect, if it does not excel all its rivals. A 


small hobby of this kind must afford an agree¬ 
able pastime on board ship, when floating 
about in time of peace. For an invalid, also, 
and more particularly for the bedridden, to 
have a special fancy, the pursuit of which may 
diveit the thoughts from personal suffering 
and privation of liberty, and give employment 
to the feeble hands that can accomplish so 
little to break the monotony of an unnatural 
state of existence, such a recreation is of untold 
value. 

I need scarcely say that postage stamps 
were devised by Rowland Hill in the year 
1837, when the transmission of letters was 
exceedingly slow, as there were no railroads. 
But the adoption of the penny postage system 
was not an accomplished fact till 1840. The 
small squares of paper attached to letters as a 
receipt for their prepayment were stamped ; 
and thus it was that they were known by the 
name of “stamps.” These were “water¬ 
marked,” to ensure that there should be no 
forgery of those issued by the Government, 
and they were sold in sheets, and cut out as 
required. The perforations round them, to 
enable their employer to tear them off, were 
a later invention. ' England can claim the 
credit of introducing the postage stamp to 
the rest of the world, a service of no mean 
value. 

The mania for collecting commenced in 
France about the year 1856, and thence the 
infection crossed the Channel to us. A grand 
international exhibition of them, to take place 
in the Champs de Mars, was announced this 
summer, which may have taken place before 
the publication of this article. 

There was a paragraph in one of our con¬ 
temporaries of recent date on the subject of 
post-marks as a distinct attraction from that 
supplied by postage stamps, and having, 
intrinsically, no money value whatever. It 
appears that collections have been formed 
even of these, however strange the fad may 
appear, since there is no artistic beauty to 
commend them to the collector. In the same 
notice I saw the statement that if popularity 
were regarded as the determining factor, the 
pride of place must be awarded to the postage 
stamp amongst the multifarious objects, quaint, 
ordinary, or valuable, that form the hobbies of 
collectors. The same writer demonstrated 
the positive perversion of the judgment and 
all good feeling sometimes exhibited by those 
bitten by the “ Stamp Craze,” quoting the 
example of the man who advertised himself 
as a husband for any woman who could briim 
him, as purchase-money, a certain much- 
coveted postage stamp, valued at £200 (a 
price which was evidently in excess of his own 
real value), and of the nine-years-old boy, 
who it is recorded prayed for the success of 
the late grievous Brazilian revolution, “ be¬ 
cause the value of his stamps of that country 
would thereby be raised in value.” “ The 
boy is the father of the man,” it is said, and a 
man of instincts such as his would eventually 
prove a most trustworthy voter, and what an 
acquisition to the ranks of any political party! 
No fancy, however innocent and refining and 
elevating to the mind and moral character, 
should be allowed to absorb more than a 
limited amount of time or money, for it may 
develop into undue proportions, and exercise 
an irresistible sway over its possessor, thus 
proving as injurious as dram drinking, its 
indulgence assuming the character of a vice 
instead of a profitable if not elevating pursuit. 
The more inexpensive the hobby the better 
morally for the collector, and the specimens 
procured may be none the less interesting and 
beautiful of their kind. In these days, so 
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hard pressed by the failure of treacherous in- 
“ securities ” for capital, small sums of money, 
even shillings, are abnormally valuable, in view 
of impoverished friends and the ever-existing 
poor relations that (we must never forget) 
have natural’ claims upon lls; nor the duty of 
weighing a winter’s wrap, or a few additions 
to a scantily furnished store-closet, against the 
acquisition of a rare coin or a new specimen 
of china. First contribute something in re¬ 
sponse to the appeals of natural affection and 
conscience, and pay-up all your personal 
liabilities, and any small balance that may 
remain you may expend on your pet pursuit. 

Probably but very few of my girl-readers 
have the means, if they had the taste, for 
collecting arms and armour, especially under 
the restrictions named. Such articles are 
expensive, and in every sense open a wide 
field as the collector’s hunting ground. The 
arms of the various eras which our own United 
Kingdom has successively seen would fill a 
very large gallery, not to speak of the various 
styles of helmets, and chain and steel armour. 
But weapons from our colonies and from 
India, together with Chinese, Japanese, Scan¬ 
dinavian, Moorish, Mexican, Polynesian, Red 
Indian, New Zealand, and appliances of war 
all the world over, would expand a collection 
to great dimensions, though confined to one 
example from each. Besides these, there are 
some of historical or antiquarian interest, if 
once belonging to celebrated knights or royal 
personages. But odd specimens of the less 
valuable may easily be acquired and as easily 
housed and disposed-of in a decorative way. 
They need no cabinet, but should be hung on 
the walls of a hall, study, or dining-room, 
arranged in an artistic way. Shields made of 
wood and covered with velveteen may be sus¬ 
pended from the walls, and swords, daggers, 
and steel gauntlets affixed to them by wires 
and nails. Helmets and guns, being heavy, 
should be severally supported on racks or 
hooks in the walls. Flags and banners are 
only suited for suspension in large halls, but 
halberds and javelins may stand in the corners 
of the room. These suggestions are made 
more naturally for our boy-readers, of whom 
(we are gratified to learn) we have many. Of 
course, if suck a museum of weapons of war 
be not acquired as a family heirloom, or if the 
owner have a fancy for supplementing it, the 
aid of a connoisseur should be enlisted when 
searches are made, to be followed by purchases, 
as all that is antique is grievously copied. I 
should recommend that every piece of defen¬ 
sive armour and every weapon should be 
numbered, and that a descriptive catalogue be 
written, with corresponding numbers, so that 
visitors may enjoy the greater interest in them, 
and con tribute no less to the benefit of the 
future possessor. The intrinsic value of the 
collection would, likewise, be thereby greatly 
enhanced, and were a sale ever contemplated 
it would then be the more easily effected. I 
need scarcely remind the reader that books of 
reference would have to be consulted and 
historical notes appended to the catalogue, 
dates correctly given, and the several speci¬ 
mens carefully classified. It would also be 
desirable for a collector of arms to visit other 
repositories, such as those in the Tower, at 
Warwick, and at other castles and ancient 
countiy seats, and museums at home and 
abroad. There is a very fine armoury at Turin, 
and likewise at Innsbruck, both of which I 
have myself visited amongst many others. 

The collecting of intaglios is a very charm¬ 
ing hobby, but one that could scarcely be 


indulged in by any but persons of good means. 
Engraved gems, both modern and ancient, 
are valuable acquisitions as compared with 
most of the objects collected by hobby-riders. 
The word “ intaglio ” means, in Italian, “ an 
incision,” and is applied to designs and in¬ 
scriptions cut into a gem. This beautiful 
work, known as the “ Glyptic Art,” was 
practised by the early Egyptians and Assyrians, 
and afterwards by the Greeks and Romans, 
who brought it to great perfection. Examples 
of the earliest work are to be seen in the 
cylindrical seals of the Assyrians. Raised 
designs, sculptured on precious stones and 
on shells, are distinguished by the name 
“ cameo,” and were usually produced on the 
sardonyx, carnelian, jasper, and chalcedony 
of different kinds. The finest specimen of the 
glyptic art extant is in the Imperial Viennese 
collection, and is known as the cameo named 
the Gemma Augustea ; and in England the 
finest example is contained in the Marlborough 
collection, the work of a Macedonian artist, 
representing Cupid and Psyche. In my 
series on “ Occupations for Women ” I men¬ 
tioned that of shell - cameo - cutting as an 
industry of recent introduction and a remunera¬ 
tive one for them. 

To return to the question of purchasing 
intaglios, the seeker for them should be 
prepared for, possibly, gross imposition. In 
Rome manufactories existed (and some may 
still be covertly worked) for the production of 
spurious antiques. Fortunately the Govern¬ 
ment took cognizance of the wholesale im¬ 
postures perpetrated on too unsuspecting 
collectors, and proceeded against the nefarious 
traders in a summary way. Still it may be 
well to give the seekers for such gems an 
extra hint for their protection to supplement 
that accorded by the State. A genuine 
antique’ has usually a rubbed and scratched 
surface, worn by age and friction against the 
stones and gravel from which the majority 
have been rescued. The new and sometimes 
very beautiful works of modem art are, on the 
contrary, free from such marks of rough 
usage, and present a fine polish on their flat 
surfaces. I am the possessor of two intaglios, 
both ancient, and one exceptionally beautiful 
modern cameo, representing the head of 
Lysimaclius in profile, cut in high relief on a 
fine sardonyx. One of the intaglios shows 
two admirably sculptured heads, male and 
female, on a carnelian, and the other is a 
genuine ancient Egyptian gem of early date, 
representing a figure standing before an obe¬ 
lisk on which are hieroglyphics. It was 
brought home more than a hundred years ago 
by my own maternal grandfather, Eyles Irwin, 
one of the early African travellers (whose 
works are still extant). The stone appears to 
be a green jasper of long oval form, and of 
great antiquity. 

A small cabinet with shallow trays having 
hollowed-out compartments, and these lined 
with velvet (such as I recommended for coins), 
would be essential for the safe keeping of such 
a collection. The receptacles should be 
numbered, and on the inside of the cabinet, or 
of the lid, if a flat box, the name and history 
of each gem should be inscribed, with numbers 
corresponding to those indicating the several 
receptacles. The acquirement of engraved 
and sculptured gems, whether antique or of 
modern work, is a costly pursuit. To purchase 
even two or three, or but one alone, would be 
as much as the ordinary run of my young 
readers of moderately independent means 
could aspire to purchase; so I do not name 


them so much as a fancy for their pursuit as I 
do because they must take their rightful place 
amongst the various collections of which there 
are so many, both private and public. Those 
amongst “our girls” who have a taste for 
art and objects of antiquarian interest of this 
description would do well to visit the spiewdid 
collection in the South Kensington Museum. 
There are several very celebrated private ones 
in England (besides the Marlborough, before 
named at Battlesden Park, Bedfordshire), 
amongst which are the Bessborough, the 
Devonshire, and the Carlisle collections. 

Before leaving the question of cameos, I 
may point out the fact that for lovers of this 
fonn of art—shell and lava cameos being 
much more inexpensive than carvings and 
intaglios in stone—a beautiful little collection 
might be acquired by persons not possessing 
any great means for disposal on a mere 
hobby. 

A friend of mine has made the acquirement 
of old and beautiful miniatures a hobby of 
his, and some of them were lent by him to 
one or two of our New Gallery exhibitions. 
In the 18th centuiy they used very generally 
to be painted for brooches and lockets in gold 
frames, jewelled or enamelled all round, and 
they contained a plaited lock of the hair of 
the person represented. As in the case of 
collections of arms, so in reference to minia¬ 
tures, whether brooch or locket examples, 
paintings on ivory or enamels on metal, they 
should be grouped on a velvet foundation, so 
as to compose one collective and important 
whole. They should not be scattered about 
singly, like so many little spots and speckles, 
giving a mean and piebald look to the wall. 
No small pictures of any description should 
be dotted about, but collected together into 
groups, each group occupying a surface 
equivalent to a single picture of considerable 
size. Their disposition in a lozenge shape 
might look well, or the miniatures might be 
placed, if of uniform dimensions, in a row 
immediately under or over the mantel-piece. 
I have also seen a very pretty sort of festoon 
made of a number of locket miniatures, hung 
on a gold-coloured silk twist cord or gilt wire, 
looped up at regular intervals by little gilt 
hooks or nails, and suspended over a cabinet of 
curios. The painting of miniatures appears 
to have been more in favour in the last century 
and the early part of the 19th than it has 
latterly been, and I think that this may be 
very reasonably accounted for by the intro¬ 
duction of photography. Those who cannot 
afford to pay for good portraits in oil or pastel 
of the various members of their family and 
their friends, prefer to obtain their small-sized 
likenesses,by means of both a more accurate 
and life-like method, and one less costly yet 
easily multiplied than a miniature painter 
could supply. Before the days of sun delinea¬ 
tions—and we hope we may soon say sun 
painting—some of the finest examples of 
miniature portraits were produced in enamel, 
baked on copper or zinc, and the greater 
durability of these made them the more 
valuable. We owe the perfecting of the 
beautiful art of painting with opaque enamel, 
to Jean Toutise, a goldsmith of Chateaudun, 
a.d. 1630, its revival having taken place in 
Italy in about 1503 or 1513. But the name 
of its first inventor is lost to fame, and we 
only know that* the Etruscans, Egyptians, 
and others amongst the ancients were success¬ 
ful in the art for centuries apparently for¬ 
gotten. 

[To be continued.) 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “ Avcril,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII, 

“just because he was iiis father.” 

“ A. of filing and grief .”—Henry IK 


' THINK Ml*. Mal- 
colm Gordon 
might have come 
in for a few 
minutes, just to 
tell us the doc¬ 
tor’s opinion of 
his brother,” ob¬ 
served Miss Muffet, when 
they had risen from the 
luncheon table. This had 
been Virginia’s unspoken 
thought during the last hour, 
but as usual she defended him 
promptly. 

"Perhaps he could not be 
spared. One never knows exactly 
how things are. It is so difficult 
for outsiders to understand. We 
must be patient a little longer, 

I think I will practise for an 
hour ; my head is too tired for any more 
stud}'.” And Virginia looked firm and 
determined. 



Effie. 


Miss Muffet checked an impatient 
response; her cousin’s self-control and 
force of character impressed her in spite 
of herself. “ How can she make her¬ 
self go on as usual,” thought the girl, 
as she listened to the smooth harmonious 
playing. 

But the next moment her joyous ex¬ 
clamation, “ There is Aunt Isobel ! ” 
brought the music to an abrupt close, 
and Miss Muffet rushed into the hall. 
Virginia, following her more slowly, could 
have declared that she had reached the 
hall door in two bounds. 

. Mrs. Foster kissed them both affec¬ 
tionately, and her eyes questioned her 
daughter’s face a little anxiously. No 
ope but she herself could have read the 
signs which told her so clearly that the 
strain of the last few hours had been 
severe. Malcolm’s troubles affected 
Virginia strongly; she would have sac¬ 
rificed much to secure his peace of mind. 

“Come and sit down, dears,” said 
Mrs. Foster, in her quiet, motherly tones. 
“I am afraid you have had rather a 
weary morning of suspense. But I could 
not come before. Sir William Carter left 
us nearly two hours ago, but it was 
impossible to leave Lady Sarah, and 
Malcolm was too much upset to come 
himself.” 


Virginia turned a little pale. “ Oh 
mother, will Mr. Gordon die?” she 
asked, in rather a faltering voice. 

ls°, darling; his Maker has merci¬ 
fully spared him ; and as I tell Malcolm 
one cannot be too thankful that he has 
not been hurried into eternity with all 
his unrepented sins on his head. But I 
have no good news to give you. There 
is irreparable mischief, and he will be 
crippled for life.” 

Miss Muffet uttered an exclamation 
of horror — the news seemed too dreadful 


to be true ; but Virginia only pressed 
her hands together and remained silent. 

“It is an awful blow to Lady Sarah; 
but Sir William said that it was better 
for her to know the truth at once ; that 
it was no use disguising the fact that as 
long as he lived Mr. Gordon would be a 
helpless invalid. His back is injured, 
and his lower limbs are perfectly useless, 
they say. He must have had a blow- 
something fell on him. He is not in 
pain, and of course that is a bad sign. 
Sir William was very kind and feeling; 
he has sons of his own. He told me 
that it was a grievous thing to see a fine 
young man like Gilbert struck down in 
this awful way, and he does not wonder 
that Lady Sarah takes it so hardly.” 

“ Oh, Aunt Isobel, I can hardly bear 
even to hear of it! Poor, poor Lady 
Sarah ! ’ ’ 

“Yes, and poor Malcolm too, for he 
is terribly cut up about it! He cannot 
think how Mr. Gordon will endure his 
life. He has never cared for anything 
but pleasure ; he has never seen him open 
a book. He is looking quite ill, poor 
boy, from anxiety and want of sleep. I 
made him lie down on a couch in the 
drawing-room, and I hope he will get a 
nap.” 

Virginia turned her face away; her 
eyes were full of tears. “You will go 
back to him, mother?” she said pres¬ 
ently. 

“ Yes, dear; I promised Lady Sarah 
to do so. But Effie, I have a message 
for you. Lady Sarah wants you to go 
to her. It is a strange fancy on her 
part, but I hardly know how we are to 
refuse.” 

The colour rushed into Miss Muffet’s 
face. “ Oh, Aunt Isobel, I should so 
like to see her! ” 

‘ ‘ My dear ’ ’—very gravely—“ you 
must prepare yourself for a very painful 
interview. I hardly think it is right for 
me to let you go, and yet, how can one 
decline in such a case ? Happily, Lady 
Sarah is quieter now ; she has exhausted 
herself. But there is no submission in 
her grief, and she contradicts herself every 
moment. In the day of her prosperity 
she declared there was no God; she 
refused to believe in Him ; and now her 
one cry is, that God is punishing her for 
her infidelity. It only bears out what I 
have so often told you, Virginia—that 
no one is really an atheist. She may 
declare herself to be one, but deep down 
in her heart she knows that ‘ verilv there 
is a God.’ ” 

‘ ‘ Shall I get ready now, Aunt 
Isobel ? ” asked Miss Muffet anxiously. 

“Yes, dear; I promised Lady Sarah 
that I would not be long;” and Miss 
Muffet vanished. 

“I am afraid you will be dull alone, 
Virgie,” observed Mrs. Foster tenderly. 

Why should you not go down and have 
tea at the Vicarage ? ’ ’ 

But Virginia shook her head. “ Please 
do not ask me, mother; I am in no mood 
for Gussie’s chatter. I will take a walk 
instead; you need not trouble about me,” 


leaning her cheek caressingly against her 
mother’s hand. “As long as Malcolm 
wants you I am content to spare you. I 
am only thinking about him.” 

And Virginia was right; no thought of 
her own dulness entered her mind. And 
yet a long talk with her mother would 
have been a great comfort. 

But they had time to say little to each 
other before Miss Muffet returned, and a 
few minutes later she and Mrs. Foster 
were walking rapidly through the winding 
shrubberies that led to the Manor House. 

“ Lady Sarah wishes to see Miss 
Beresford alone,” was the message that 
awaited them; and for one moment 
Miss Muffet’s courage failed. She was 
so young and inexperienced. She knew 
so little what to say to people in trouble. 

Mrs. Foster guessed the young girl’s 
thoughts. “Don’t be afraid,” she 
whispered; for the servant was within 
earshot. “ Be your own self, Effie, and 
ask God to help you to say the right 
thing,” and then she moved away. 

“ Lady Sarah is in her boudoir. Will 
you come this way, madam?” and the 
man led her up the wide carved staircase 
and down the carpeted lobby, gay with 
hothouse plants. 

Hortense met them on the threshold. 
“ YV ill you enter, mademoiselle ? ” she 
said, with unmistakable relief in her tone. 
“ Madam is wearying for you.” 

The soft silk hangings had been drawn 
so closely over the windows that all light 
except firelight had been excluded. 
Lady Sarah, in her plush tea-gown, la}', 
or rather huddled, amongst a heap of 
pillows on the couch. Her fair hair 
looked dishevelled, and even in the un¬ 
certain light Miss Muffet could see her 
swollen eyes and the ghastly paleness of 
her face. She held out a dry hot hand 
as the girl timidly advanced. “You 
have come at last,” she said queru¬ 
lously. “ I have been expecting you for 
hours.” (Mrs. Foster had been absent 
for barely three-quarters of an hour.) 
“.Oh, what a cool face!” as Miss Muffet 
kissed her; “and I am burning—burn¬ 
ing—and yet cold as ice. Sit down and 
talk to me, or I think I shall go mad ! 
My Gilbert! My Gilbert! Do you know 
what they say, Miss Beresford—what 
they had the cruelty to tell me, his 
mother ? ” 

“ Yes, I know, dear Lady Sarah.” 

“ But I do not believe it. Sir William 
is an old woman. He is an alarmist. 
We must have Gilbert moved to London, 
and have further advice. Not walk 
again ! A cripple ! My boy—my strong, 
handsome boy! Oh, no ! As though 
a mother could believe that! And^it 
was all my fault—mine ! ” And she 
beat her hands together, and her voice 
rose almost into a wail. 

“ Your fault! What do you mean ^ ” 
returned Miss Muffet, quite shocked at 
this. For one moment she thought Lady 
Sarah was light-headed; but the next 
minute Lady Sarah grasped her by the 
wrists. 

“Yes, I must tell you—I must tell 
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someone. Mrs. Foster is kind, but I 
know what she thinks. And these good 
people are so repressive. I can talk 
more easily to you , little one. Do you 
remember I wanted you for my daughter. 
It was in this very room I said that. 
Ah, how happy we were! How we 
laughed and talked. And now I am the 
most miserable woman living. Mrs. 
Foster told me that I ought to be thank¬ 
ful that Gilbert’s life is spared. But 
there is no thankfulness in my heart. 
What will life do for him if he is to be 
chained to his couch like a galley slave 
to his oar? No, no ; God is punishing 
me because I refused to believe in Him. 
Oh, yes; when such things happen one 
knows there must be a God.” 

“Yes; and a Father in heaven,” 
whispered Miss Muffet. 

The grasp upon her wrist was becoming 
painful. Lady Sarah had struggled into 
a sitting posture. The small oval face 
looked old and pinched, and the brilliant 
eyes were dim with weeping. Lady 
Sarah shuddered. “A Father! Is it 
fatherly to make my boy a cripple for 
life? Oh, Miss Beresford ”—flinging 
herself back on the couch—'‘I cannot 
bear it! Do you know he wanted to 
leave me that day you were here, and I 
bribed him to remain. He had debts, 
and I paid them. Money was nothing 
to me if I could only induce him to stay 
with me ; and if I had let him go he 
would have been safe now. It has 
always been like that with me. Gilbert 
is the light of my eyes. His little finger 
is more to me than Malcolm with all his 
cleverness. And this is how I am pun¬ 
ished ! As though one can help one’s 
feelings!” 

“ Mr. Malcolm is your child too, dear 
Lady Sarah.” 

■ “Yes; but there is no sympathy be¬ 
tween us. Malcolm is so ty'iste, so 
melancholy. He has nothing of youth 
about him. He rasps my nerves with 
his long face and gravity. Life is short, 
and we must be merry. Gilbert and I 
thought alike in that. We made the 

most of our life. But now-She 

fixed her miserable eyes on Miss Muffet’s 
troubled face. “Yes, you are sorry for 
me. Mrs. Foster was sorry too. She 
was kind. She held me in her arms as 
though I were a child, and prayed over 
me. ' ‘ If God will make Gilbert walk 
again I will pray to Him too.’ That was 
what I said to her. And what do you 
think was her reply ? ‘ You are praying 

to Him now, you poor thing, though your 
lips say nothing. Your sorrow is casting 


you at His feet, and you are bathing them 
with your tears.’ But that was only her 
pious romancing. I cannot pray. All 
these years I have forgotten God. I 
wished to forget Him. And now He has 
forgotten me, and my boy is punished for 
my sin.” 

“ Has Mr. Gordon loved Him so much 
then ? ” 

Lady Sarah started. The question 
was so unexpected. “What do you 
mean ? ” she faltered. 

“ I am only trying to understand you, 
and your meaning is not very plain. 
You are too unhappy perhaps to know 
what you say. Just now you said that 
God was punishing your son because 
you had done wrong. But it seems to 
me that very probably Mr. Gordon has 
done wrong too.’ ’ 

“ How dare you say that, Miss Beres¬ 
ford ! He was not worse than other 
young men. He was a little wild and 
thoughtless; and like me, he loved 
pleasure. But he has done nothing to 
deserve so cruel a fate. Oh, if I could 
only lie there in his place—if I could 
bear it for him ! ” 

“Dear Lady Sarah,” returned the 
girl softly; and she knelt down beside 
the poor frenzied creature, and stroked 
her face with her small cool hand. “ If 
you only knew how sorry I am for you 
and your son. And I know God is sorry 
too. When Arthur—Arthur Bevan—I 
told you about him once—was a little boy 
he did something dreadfully naughty, 
and his father, a very kind man, was 
obliged to punish him severely. I re¬ 
member it quite well, because I was so 
frightened; and poor Mrs. Bevan cried 
so, and begged her husband not to whip 
Arthur. And what do you think he said. 

* I love Arty too well not to punish him. 
It hurts me to give him pain, but I do it 
to teach him that he cannot do wrong 
without suffering for it. Just because I 
am his father 1 can bear to hurt him.’ 
And, dear, dear Lady Sarah, do you not 
think that is just how God is dealing 
with poor Mr. Gordon ? He is hurting 
him now to make him better, and just 
because He is his Father and loves 
him.” 

It may have been the soothing touch of 
that cool girlish hand, or perhaps those 
few simple words pierced the world- 
hardened heart. But Lady Sarah’s ex¬ 
citement seemed strangely calmed. She 
made no answer, but her silence seemed 
to encourage Miss Muffet. She was no 
longer so uneasy and alarmed. Perhaps 
the dear Lord had after all heard that 


one brief cry for help as she had entered 
the darkened room, “ Teach me what to 
say.” Oh, what a simple prayer! and 
yet the words had come without con¬ 
scious effort on her part. How strange 
she should think of Arthur at that 
moment ! It had happened so many 
years ago. Until that instant she had 
almost forgotten its occurrence. 

“ Punishment is to do a person good,” 
she went on by-and-by. “ If you and 
Mr. Gordon have forgotten God, perhaps 
He does not wish you to forget Him, and 
this is to remind you. Dear Lady Sarah, 
it is no use fighting against Him and 
making yourself miserable. Just because 
He is "his Father Pie can bear to hurt 
your son.” 

Miss Muffet was so absorbed in her 
efforts to give comfort; her mesmerising 
fingers were so quietly busy; that 
neither of them heard the low tap at the 
door, and as Malcolm lifted the Oriental 
curtain that draped it he overhead the 
concluding sentence. Years afterwards 
he described that little scene to his best 
friend, and the strange thrill that parsed 
through him as the meaning of that 
simple girlish speech entered his inner 
consciousness. 

“ I was sore and bitter as I stood 
there,” he said, “ for the judgment that 
had overtaken Gilbert seemed to me to 
be the verdict of a remorseless judge, 
and I hardly felt more submissive than 
my poor mother. I could not have 
borne to see my worst enemy exposed to 
such a frightful ordeal, such a death in 
life ; and Gilbert was my own brother, 
little as we loved each other; and then 
like a gleam of heavenly sunshine came 
those words, ‘ If you and Mr. Gilbert 
have forgotten God, perhaps He did not 
wish you to forget Him, and this is to 
remind you.’ And then again, ‘ Just 
because He is his Father He can bear 
to hurt your son.’ And in a moment 
the truth flashed on me that Gilbert was 
to be saved in God’s way and not ours; 
that our Heavenly bather knew best how 
to deal with a refractory child, and I 
was no longer in despair.” 

“‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings,’ ” was the answer. “ Dear 
Effie ! How little she knew the comfort 
she was bringing! But it was a dark 
time, Malcolm.” 

“ Yes, but the light has dawned for 
Gilbert now, and in this life we must 
expect the shadows. Thank Heaven they 
have fled away from the Manor House 
now ! ” 

(To he continued.) 


On Poetry. 

“ Well, now, what sort of being is this poetry 
you talk about to everyone ? What is it like ? 
Show me its credentials; prove to me its right 
to exist. You see it here ; others see it else¬ 
where ; and I—I frankly confess I don’t see it 
at all! ” Poetry ! How shall I describe it ? A 
sound which loses itself in space; a vapour 
suspended from the rock ; a winged insect bal¬ 
anced on the breeze ; a ray ; a drop of water ; 
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a reflection ; a shadow—less, even ! Poetry ! 
A veiled enchantress, who, brushing you with 
her wiug, leaves you intoxicated. “Whither 
does she flee ? ” Above, below—she rarely 
stays where you are. Above, below—and she 
carries you with her. Plow lovely it is in 
these regions of pure ether ! Here the sun 
has other fires; here are perfumed breezes. 
One feels double life ; the universe is ours ! 
Thought, melody, colour, all move in har¬ 


monious cadence. Love fills our hearts with 
adoration. “ Nonsense ! What rubbish you 
talk! Poetry, my dear, if you wish to know, 
is well-appointed rhyme, the hemistich Tightly 
adjusted, the i’s dotted, the commas in their 
right place. You bring me a book ! Wait 
while I put on my glasses ! Hum !. This 
adjective appears to me hazardous; this sub¬ 
stantive scarcely academic. A picture, is it ? 
Oh, ho—look here ! The nail on the little 









finger of the right hand is the sixteenth part 
of an inch—or, not to exaggerate, half that— 
longer than that of the left hand ! A 
symphony, a song, an opera ? What !—is 
that harmony ? Mozart never thought of it! 
And this transition ! New to my ears ! ” 
Having spoken thus, the respectable man 
rubs his hands. He has admired nothing— 
his honour is safe. And he does not see, 
poor, clever man, that wonderful fairy with 
star-crowned forehead, who, lovely, pensive, 
yet smiling, sings as she rises just beyond his 
spectacles. 

To Women. 

Not to humour ennui; not to be over¬ 
burdened with cares ; to think more of others 
than of yourselves; to admire, without covet- 
ing, the threads of gold God mingles in the 
weaving of the poorest tissues ; to permit the 
rays of sunshine to penetrate your hearts ; to 
turn aside the briers; to glide over the 
pebbles; to blow upon phantoms—this is to 
know how to be happy ; this is the science of 
happiness. 


NOTICES OF NEW MUSIC. 

“ I Cannot ! ”—“ Try ! ” 

The bee says, “ Let us tiy ! ” and transforms 
the flower-nectar into honey. 

The spider says, “Let us try! ” and it sus¬ 
pends its web from the palace. 

The squirrel says, “ Let us try ! ” and he 
climbs the pine tree. 

The ant says, “ Let us try ! ” and loads him¬ 
self with a grain of wheat. 

The ox says, “Let us try! ” and he turns 
up the field. 

The nautilus says, “ Let us try! ” and he 
mounts the waves. 

The lark says, “ Let us try! ” and darts 
upward into the azure. 

The polype says, “ Let us try! ” and builds 
an island. 

The ivy says, “Let us try! ” and it clasps 
the tower. 

The snowdrop says, “ Let us try ! ” and it 
blossoms in January. 

The rose says, “Let us try! ” and it per¬ 
fumes the air. 

And I ? Shall I alone say, “ Let us not 
try?” 
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i The contrast of that ant-hill, the city, with 
the isolation of the mountain, is a delight to 
my nature. You feel it the same, maybe. I 
realise more my independence—no one will 
come for me here. The silence of the heights 
their inviolability, are mine ; a bird, perchance’ 
though rarely, rises from the ground and skims 
across my dress. I look below at effervescent 
humanity. Trains rush along their iron road , 
steamers plough the lake, a vague clamour 
fills the air, wreaths of smoke curl around, 
and life, so it seems, mounts, breathless, to 
assault the rock. But ere its surge reaches 
these huge grassy towers it dies away. I see 
the tempest pass; my sky remains clear, my 
atmosphere calm. This is beauty, this is 
freedom, this is the nest of the eaglet. 

“ PRAY and fold your arms ! ” The Gospel 
never said that; Christians have never done 
that. Work, in every sphere, through all 
ages—work, for the soul, for the body, for the 
thought; such has been the order of God, such 
is the life of the Christian. I add, such is the 
imperial need of our intelligence, the condition 
outside of which we cease to live . 



NOTICES OF NEW MUSIC. 


Organ. 

Soft Voluntaries , by George Calkin, will be 
of use to lady organists and amateurs ; but his 
transcriptions from Mendelssohn’s works are 
good. 

Original Compositions Nos. 148, 150, to 152, 
are fine examples of Hamilton Clarke’s ability 
and genius. A fine player himself, he com¬ 
bines a knowledge of all the instrument’s re¬ 
sources with the delicate fancy of the musician 
and true artist. 

Book X. of Baches Organ Works, arranged 
by Dr. Bridge and James Higgs, contains the 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, and the Pass- 
acaglia in C minor amongst other treasures, 
and is edited with the usual care. We notice 
that the editors retain the “ ancient habit ” of 
printing the D minor Toccata and Fugue with¬ 
out a flat in the signature. We do not see the 
necessity for this in an “ up to date ” edition. 

All the above organ works are published by 
Novello. 

Instruction Books. 

Choristers ’ Singing Method, by Dr. Keeton. 
This will be an invaluable help to all ladies 
whose duty it is to train a choir of boys. The 
lads are, by means of progressive studies, 
taught as quickly as can be to read at sight, 
at the same time their voices are steadily 
developed. Dr. Keeton adopts the fixed Do 
as his method, and his instructions in time are 
in most of the earlier exercises set to one note 
only, a decided assistance to the young 
choristers during their first steps. A cheap 
book, but well got up, and full of method and 
usefulness. 

Cantatas. 

The Snow Queen, a cantata for treble voices, 
by Arthur Page. This is founded on Hans 
Andersen’s fairy tale, and is suitable to the 
requirements of school singing-classes, being 
written mainly in two parts. The words are 
by Bernard Page. 


The Nymphs and the Goblins, another fairy 
tale, set for the same voices, and by the same 
author and composer, has an additional 
feature of interest in the form of a reader, 
whose descriptions precede each vocal number. 

Songs. 

Messrs. Cocks publish the following good 
songs:— Love Lives on, song by Sebastian 
Schlesinger; A Thousandfold, by Clement 
Locknane ; Time's Gift, by J. M. Capel; To 
Thee , My Love, by Tito Mattei; and The Light 
of Memory, by Scuderi. 

Messis. Morley 8 c Co. send —A Bream of 
Spring, by Howard Talbot, and The Crown 
of Life, by Gerald Lane, both of which are of 
a popular type. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. send a good 
song of the sentimental order, entitled Better 
for Both. The words are by the late Hugh 
Conway, with music by Courtenay Thorpe. 
An altogether beautiful and artistic song is 
Edward German’s Orpheus with his Lute, 
arranged from the original trio written by him 
for Henry VIII. It has a most fascinating 
vein of melody throughout. 

Twelve new carols by well-known composers 
will be welcomed at this season. 

Jack's Letter. (Weekes & Co.) is a most 
pathetic story, illustrated in a most touching 
manner by Mr. Samuel Weekes’s music. A 
capital song for Our Girls’ brothers to sing. 
It needs some dramatic perception. 

Phoebe is the name of an interesting and 
clever song by Charles P. Banks, published 
by Edward Swan, of Sydenham. There is 
promise in it of more good work to come from 
the same artistic pen. 

For Keyed Instruments. 

Rosalind (Broome & Co.) is an Old English 
dance for piano, by Seymour Smith. We fear 


that spelling it “danse” does not make it 
more Old English, and it lacks quaintness and 
interest in any case. 

Serenade Napolitaine (R. Cocks & Co.) 
is a well-written piece for pianoforte by B. 
Palmieri. 

Messrs. Weekes 8 c Co. send us a Danse 
Neapolitaine for the piano, by Arthur T. 
Akeroyd. This composition is more like a 
quadrille movement, and has no specially 
Neapolitan characteristics; but it is bustling 
and bright of its kind. 

We have received from Messrs. Forsyth 
Bros, twelve numbers of A Musical Picture 
Book, hy F. von Wilm. These are easy but 
effective little pieces, and all display con¬ 
siderable talent and musical feeling. There is 
nothing commonplace about them. 

Classical Compositions for the Or van 
(Weekes 8 c Co.). We have, as specimens 
before us, Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, 
Chopin’s Funeral March, an arrangement 
from his Pianofoide Sonata, and Beethoven’s 
Funeral March , a similar arrangement from 
the Twelfth Sonata. J. Wodehouse is re¬ 
sponsible for these adaptations, which are 
carefully carried out. 

Novello 8 c Co. have added to their useful 
set of Pianoforte Albums compositions of 
Schubert (Nos. 50 to 52), and pieces by Hof¬ 
mann (Nos. 53 to 55), which will all be sought 
after by young pianists. 

We also call attention to twelve tuneful and 
well-written Voluntaries by Mr. Oliver King. 

Stringed Instruments. 

Rondo Pastorale, for violoncello and piano, 
by John W. Ivimey. The work of a sound 
musician. The principal theme is of a charm¬ 
ing pastoral nature, and the whole work 
abounds in interest. 

Six Diversions for two Violins and Piano, 
by J. E. Newell, will be found useful practice 
for young players. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Elsie would be the better for some simple gymnastic 
lessons, and she could continue to practise each 
morning. She should also lie flat on her back for 
half an hour at a time twice a day. This will do 
her much good. 

Martha Briscoe. — i. Your letter seems a foolish 
one, and dissatisfied in tone. Take a wet sponge in 
a sponge-bag and a towel with you to the office 
every day, and you can keep your hands clean quite 
easily with their aid. If there be nothing to do, set 
up a sock and knit—idleness is a fatal enemy to the 
peace and contentment of the soul.—2. You can 
study anything you like at either the Birkbeck, or 
the Polytechnic in Regent Street, at a very mode¬ 
rate cost. t . 

Mavourneen. —1. Write to Miss Mary Petrie, B.A., 
on the subject of College by Post, which hundreds 
have joined; address, Hanover Lodge, Hanover 
Terrace, W.—2. Cassell's Guide to Female Em¬ 
ployment in Government Offices can be had at 
tlie’ir publishing office, La Belle Sauvage Lard, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. As you are an absolute 
stranger to us, we are quite incompetent to give any 
opinion as to what your personal and intellectual 
qualifications may be for other work than teaching 
at a Board school as an assistant. You do not say 
in what department you failed. 


A. S.—There is an Institution for Needlewomen at 
10, Bermondsey Square, open from 10 to 4 daily ; a 
Needlework Registry at 1, New Buildings, Tenter 
Street, Whitechapel, E. (Secretary, Miss Denison); 
and the Alford Needlework Association, 170, Buck¬ 
ingham Palace Road, S.W. 

Roger, Ashley Moor, A Young Helper, A Lonely 
Woman, and others.—The article on the London 
Needlework Guild, by H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Teck, on page 133, December, 1892, will exactly 
suit all these enquirers; and we hope “A Lonely- 
Woman,” whose letter we have read with great 
svmpathy, will find in it something to help her to 
forget herself in work for those who are needy and 
helpless. 

Iris.— In England, unless.under special and excep¬ 
tional circumstances, it is the bridegroom, and not 
the bride, who supplies the household necessaries 
such as house-linen and bedding. On the conti¬ 
nent it is otherwise, the bride bringing the linen. 

A. E. W., L. B., and M. A. C.—If you cannot get 
the pots, it is easy to break a piece out of the back 
of them, and hang them up to a nail in the wall b)* 
means of a ware passed over them. If the piece 
were .broken carefully you would find the rim of 
the pot need not to be cracked at all, and the 
suspending of the pot very easy indeed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Helen L.—The author of 
the volume of poems 
containing “ The Soul’s 
Dirge,” “Dreamland,” 
etc., is Arthur Cleve¬ 
land Coxe, the Bishop 
of Western New York, 
we believe—one of the 
most gifted of men. 
Marie should take some 
gymnastic lessons, and 
try to lie flat on her 
back for at least one 
hour a day. The way 
of standing is probably 
at fault, and she wants 
teaching how to stand 
or sit properly. 

A Constant Reader.— 
We could not possibly 
give you a precise an¬ 
swer to your question 
as to how much an 
oculist would charge 
for “turning an eye.” 
You had better go to 
an Eye and Ear In¬ 
firmary, or if in Lon¬ 
don, to one of the five 
great hospitals for the 
treatment of diseases 
of the eye alone. These 
are the Central Lon¬ 
don, the Royal, the 
South London, the 
Westminster, and the 
Western Ophthalmic, 
in which other com¬ 
plaints than ophthal¬ 
mia are treated. 

A Would-be Cyclist.— 
There is said to be no 
difficulty in wearing an 
ordinary skirt—not too 
wide — on the new 
ladies’ cycles, and they 
seem to be greatly in 
favour in America, and 
in constantly increas¬ 
ing use. 

Queenie. —In addressing 
a clergyman of the Church of England you should 
write, “The Rev. John Jones,” not “ The Rev. Mr. 

Phyllis. —Become a member of the Odd Minutes 
Society, Secretary, Miss Janette Powel, Luctons, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. It is a work society for the 
benefit of the East-End poor; also, you might have 
a knitting-basket, and could knit a few stitches in 
some woollen article for the deep-sea fishermen. 
We also recommend you to have a book ot natural 
history, biograpli) 7 , astronomy, or travels, which you 
could take up at odd intervals of time. This would 
interest you, as well as advance your education. If 
you want stories, Miss Yonge’s, Mrs. Craik’s, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s, and James’s Indian and Clark Russell s 
sea stories are interesting and unobjectionable. 
Have you read any works by Washington Irving ? 

Topaz. —1. We answered your former letter, and 
suppose you overlooked it. The reason that Jonah 
was angry is not difficult to discover. 1 ou have 
only to reflect a little and you must, see that the 
non-fulfilment of his prophecy laid him under the 
reproach of being a false prophet in the opinion of 
the Ninevites; and he cared more for his own 
reputation than for the lives of the inhabitants of 
that great city, not trusting in his God to make 
clear to them the true state of the case.—2. How 
can you expect us to explain what passed between 
the Archangel Michael and Satan (St. Jude v. 9) 
when the Scriptures do not explain it ? 

Dorothy and Nurse P. D. should read the article 
by “ Medicus ”—“ Hints on the Care of the Feet, 
page 321, vol. xiii., “ G. O. P.” . 

A Troubled One— Read a little article on Mistress 
of Herself,” page 106, vol. xiii. You lack self- 
control, and you must remember that you need to 
school and teach yourself. “God helps those” 
only “who help themselves”; and prayer will be 
useless if you be not “fighting the good fight of 
faith.” No one can help you save yourself. Be¬ 
wailing faults of temper is not striving against them 
nor conquering them. A short cry for help “ Lord, 
help me ! at the moment of temptation is the best 

TM )!—Washington died on Saturday night at twelve 
o’clock, December 31st, 1799 - What you cannot 
recall as being curious in connection with his death 
was, that he drew his last breath in the last hour of 
the last day of the last week of the last month of 
the last year of the last century. . 

Eugenie.— The grass must be dried very slowly in a 
cool, dry place free from dust. If too quickly done 
the seeds drop, and it loses its beauty. 

Jessie May R.-We are much obliged, but do not 
need any puzzle contributions. 

Toothpick— Scaling the teeth means taking.oft the 
tartar which has accumulated on them. It is done 
by a dentist, and it ought never, we think, to be 
needful if the teeth were properly and regularly 
cleaned twice a day. 


Dorothea. —It is no matter of surprise that you 
know nothing of the Basque race, since their origin 
is wrapped in obscurity, and there are differences of 
opinion amongst ethnologists respecting them. It 
is at least agreed that they are a distinct people, 
although in later times mixed with Moorish blood, 
Saracen fugitives having taken refuge amongst 
them when defeated at Poitiers by Charles Martel ; 
and also with a colony of Gitanos in the sixteenth 
century. Although we have no means of connect¬ 
ing the Basque people with any special race of 
Aryan descent, yet they are believed to be the 
debris of the primitive peoples of Asia, and unique 
representatives of a pre-liistoric race of Semitic 
origin. Their language is distinct from all others, 
and very difficult to acquire ; and the native words 
for cutting-instruments appear to have their root 
from words signifying a stone, or rock, while all the 
words that imply the use of metal are apparently 
borrowed. This points to an origin in the “ Stone 
Age ” of the world. Their names are of astro¬ 
nomical significance. 

Scottie. —i. It seems to be generally thought that 
the eyes of Mary Queen of Scots were brown ; but 
some of her portraits certainly make them blue, 
though these are said by some to represent her 
mother and not herself.—2. The history of Sir 
William Wallace before his leadership of the 
National Insurrection, in 1296-1297, is quite un¬ 
known. It seems probable that he belonged to the 
Wallaces of Elderslie. His public career embraced 
a period of about fifteen months, but his private 
history is a blank. The poem of “Blind Harry” 
was written two centuries after his death, and is not 
reliable as history; but there is no doubt that the 
popular tradition has rightly invested him with 
heroic attributes, and we can discern through its 
medium one of the noblest incarnations of patriot¬ 
ism recorded in history. 

Meggie. —Short dresses are now worn by everyone, 
and long ones for street wear have quite gone out. 
A girl of sixteen would wear gowns to her ankles. 

A Lover of the “ G. O. P.”—July 18th, 1874, "'as a 
Saturday. 

Vanity Fair. —1. We think that anyone who wears 
eyeglasses for fun, or for appearance sake, is very 
foolish, and had better leave them off at once.—2. 
The word “plough,” or “plow,” is of northern 
origin, and seems to be found in Swedish, Danish, 
and Icelandic, as well as in the Russian and Polish 
languages. 

Dora. —Trim the cream-coloured dress with black 
ribbons; it is quite sufficiently mourning-dress for 
you at present. 

Sweet Seventeen is a foolish little girl, and the man 
of thirty, who is trying to persuade her to fly with 
him without speaking to her parents, is a bad and 
designing person. Judging from the letter of 
“ Sweet Seventeen,” if she be not wanted anywhere 
else at home, she is wanted in the schoolroom, for 
her writing is unformed, childish, and ugly, and her 
stops and capitals quite left out. She had far better 
remain and finish her education, and leave off deceit 
and folly. 

Anonyma. —With reference to the little daughter of 
Marie Antoinette and Louis XVII., she was not 
killed, but ivas long in prison, and was subsequently 
exchanged for certain French prisoners held by the 
Austrians ; and then she lived in Vienna. In 1799 
she married her cousin, the Due d’Angouleme, son 
of Charles X., elder brother of the Due de Berri, 
and who was afterwards Dauphin of France. The 
marriage took place at Mittau, in Courland. Marie 
Therese Charlotte, Duchesse d’Angouleme, was a 
woman of considerable powers of mind, vigour, and 
quickness; so much so, that it was said of her by 
so astute a judge as Napoleon I. that she was “ the 
only man in her family.” In the year 1851 she died 
(October 19th). The Due d’Angouleme was the 
last Dauphin of France. 

Luigi. —It is a printer’s error. The “in ” ought not 
to have been joined to “ prudently ” in the para¬ 
graph on page 727, vol. xiii. 

Alicia Jenny. —Try a little weak a\um-water to 
prevent your hands from perspiring too much when 
you play the violin. We are glad to hear you are 
comfortable and happily placed. 

Frontispiece— An American friend has informed us 
that there is nothing like a soft newspaper for 
cleaning and polishing mirrors or any kind of glass. 
We have found the plan a good one. 

A Darkened Soul.— The best way when you feel 
sorry for anything done amiss is to go straight to 
your Heavenly Father and confess the trouble. 
Remember God is ever present. We cannot flee 
from His presence, and His love for us is never- 
failing ; so tell Him simply of your trouble, of your 
neglected duties, and of your desire to do better, 
and ask His aid and blessing. Rest assured that 
the very fact of your distress and unrest proves that 
I-Ic loves you, and His Holy Spirit is drawing you 
by the cords of love to Himself—an ever-merciful 
Father. 

Teetotaler.— We do not think claret a teetotal 
drink at all. 

M. Q. T.—1. You would require some training as an 
assistant before you undertook to bo. manageress of 
an institution. You must be orderly, methodical, 
and a good accountant.—2. You should advertise 
for it. . 

Fiddle-de-dee.— Blood-poisoning can certainly be 
produced by bad smells. 









MY LADY MARJORIE. 


By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

HOW CHRISTOPHER FINDS “ MY LADY.” 

“ Christus ! Christus ! ” 

The soft rain fell; a heavy mist, hot 
and dank, rose to meet it from the 


sodden earth; neither the heavens nor 
the earth was visible at that hour in 
plague-stricken London. 

“ Christus ! Christus ! ” 

“Oh, Christ, hear us! Lord, have 


mercy upon us ! ” ejaculated a lad who, 
hearing the prayer in that cry from out 
the mist, stood bareheaded, seeking 
with his eyes to find that supplicant for 
Christ, His mercy. 
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THE GIRL'S 0 WN - PAPER . 


“ Bring out your dead ! Bring out 
your dead ! ’ ’ 

Loud and harsh was the cry ; it came 
from the mist with horrible, intense 
force. The boy shivered with dread, 
drawing aside as the cart, into which 
the dead were cast in such ghastly 
heaps, jolted its way past him through 
the muddy street. 

“ Bring out your dead ! Bring out 
your dead!” cried the harsh, solemn 
voice. 

The cart rumbled on, invisible still. 

The lad, who bore a brave heart under 
his shepherd’s smock, turned to follow 
the jarring sound, anxious to penetrate 
the mystery of that cry, “Christus!” 
As he went the voice rose once more 
from out the mist at his very feet, pitiful 
and pleading—“ Christus ! Christus ! ” 
Another step brought the boy to the 
wheels of the cart, which awaited fresh 
burdens from the mansion close by. 
The bellman had left his horse, and was 
bending over a doorstep, on which lay a 
little child prostrate with hunger and 
fatigue. The boy advanced slowly, and 
looked curiously at the pair. 

“Yes,” said the man, with a twist 
of his stern features; “Yes, it is a 
pitiful sight. She came out of one of 
the grand mansions a mile away. I 
have carried one after another from the 
house, and to-day her nurse, a foreign 
body, poor soul! is in the cart. The 
child ran out and followed me. What can 
/ do ? She calls ‘ Christus ! ’ Heaven 
knows whether’tis her nurse or the Lord 
Christ that sent this devil’s plague upon 
us, that she 5 means. I am an ignorant 
man ; I serve my country by my scaven¬ 
ger’s work: God knows if to-morrow I 
may not be the dead myself to be carried 
away. ’ ’ 

“Hath she the plague, think you?” 
asked the boy, bending a little fearfully 
over the child. 

“ I know not. Go to the leech to learn 
that,” replied the man, laughing scorn¬ 
fully. “ My work is with the dead. 
Oh, how long they keep me waiting! 
Good sirs, do you weep to-day for your 
dead ? To-morrow you may die your¬ 
selves, and there will be none left to 
weep for you. Only to-day, lad, one no 
older than you, who had stayed till all 
his kin had been carried away, crawled 
to the window when I called to speak to 
him. He tried to tell me that the plague 
was on him. He was a braveJad—but 
he lies there in my cart.” 

His queer face here became violently 
contorted; he turned abruptly away, 
sprang up the steps, and beat loudly 
on the door of the house. “ Bring out 
your dead ! ” he cried. “ Oh, how long 
you keep me waiting ! ” 

Sounds of weeping came from within, 
hearing which, the child rose and threw 
herself with a terrified scream into 
the boy’s arms, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. 

“It’s no sight for a child,” growled the 
man impatiently. “ Take her away, lad. 
Christ may help her—I don’t know. 
Seems to me ’twould be a work of mercy 
to watch over the young things—but I 
don’t know. I am an ignorant man. I 
do my duty to-day; to-morrow I may be 
dead. To-morrow-’ ’ 


The words died in the mist; for the 
boy, clasping the child in his arms, 
turned back to the country road whence 
he had come. The man went on with 
his work of mercy. God knows the 
strong and noble spirit that held him 
steadfast to his duty when the stoutest 
hearts were frenzied by the devastations 
of the “ Great Plague.” 

The sultry mist which rose from the 
fetid river bore poison in its breath. 

“ From plague and pestilence, good 
Lord, deliver us !” murmured the boy, as 
he strode through the silent streets. 

Some of the fear of the plague was in 
his heart; he felt for the charm which 
he had bought of a wise woman in the 
village. It hung round his neck enclosed 
in a silken bag, together with a lucky 
sixpence he had picked up at a fair. 
But as he prayed, “ Good Lord, deliver 
us!” and remembered the horrible 
freight of the cart he had left behind, 
he lost faith in his charm. Only the 
hand of Almighty God could stay a 
plague like this; therefore to the winds 
with the charm, and he threw it far 
away into the river mist. Then he 
turned his steps northwards, and laboured 
on with his burden. It was well that he 
was strong for his fourteen years, and 
accustomed to carry heavy weights; 
still, by the time he set foot on the 
heath he was much exhausted, and 
sank down beside a milestone to rest. 
As he sat there he began to wonder 
afresh at his novel burden. 

The child was asleep. Her golden 
hair trailed over his arm, falling to the 
moist ground at his feet; her eyes were 
closed, but her delicate features showed 
her to be of patrician blood. 

“She is a lady!—a grand lady!” 
said the farmer’s son as he looked at 
her. “What hair! What a face!” 
He rose with renewed vigour and tramped 
onwards. As he went the mist seemed 
to break, the air growing more pure at 
every step. A light breeze caught the 
mist and rolled it back like a dun- 
coloured curtain, and rain-clouds, scud¬ 
ding fast across the sky, left patches of 
blue in their wake to herald sunshine. 

The child opened her eyes and gazed 
into the boy’s face. She caught a 
glimpse of his white smock, which prob¬ 
ably brought to mind some picture she 
had seen. “ Christus !—the good shep¬ 
herd ! ’ ’ she said softly. 

‘ ‘ Shepherd ! ’ ’ cried the lad eagerly. 
“Now I can understand you. Yes, I 
am a shepherd. My father hath a goodly 
flock of sheep on the heath.” 

But the child’s eyes closed again, and 
she lay a dead weight on his shoulder. 
Happily, the large farm-house on the 
outskirts of the village came into sight, 
and the tired lad plodded onwards with 
courage. The porch door was open, 
and a rosy-cheeked maiden stood on the 
threshold. 

“What! Christopher at last! How 
late you are ! Father hath been uneasy 
on thy account. What hast thou there, 
Chris?” 

‘ * Mother! ’ ’ called Christopher. ‘‘ Bring 
mother, good Susan.” He entered the 
farm kitchen, sat down on the settle, 
and stirred the blazing logs with his 
foot. 


“Mother is in the dairy. Thou must 
wait, Chris,” said Susan. 

The mother, however, hearing her 
boy’s voice, came swiftly into the dwel¬ 
ling-room. Mother! The beautiful 
word seemed made for the sweet-faced 
woman who now stood on the hearth, 
looking curiously at her son and his 
burden. 

“What! Christopher! Who is this 
little maid ? ” 

At the full sweet sound of the mother’s 
voice the child opened her dark eyes, 
and suddenly raising herself, sprang 
into the arms held out to her. The soft 
clinging arms spoke all the pitiful story 
of desolation which the child was too 
weary to tell. Tears stood in the good 
woman’s eyes as the little one nestled to 
her. But Christopher was very grave. 
Had he brought the dreaded plague to 
his father’s house ? 

“Tell me the. truth, my son,” com¬ 
manded his gentle mother, seeing his 
disturbed countenance ; so with some 
hesitancy the worst was told. “Ah, 
poor little one ! ” cried the good woman 
weeping. “ And the man knew not her 
name or kindred, I suppose ? ” 

“I am ‘Lady Maijorie,’” said a 
dignified, gentle voice, whose refined 
foreign accent took all by surprise. The 
child loosened herself from the clasping 
arms, stood down on the kitchen floor, 
and made an elaborate curtsey. “Is 
this heaven ? Are you Mother Mary ? ” 
she asked. “ Did Christus bring me 
here? There are no tears in heaven,” 
she said, raising her pitiful face, down 
which the tears were streaming; and she 
looked from mother'to son, whose tears 
were flowing in sympathy. ‘ ‘ They died,’ ’ 
continued the child, shivering with the 
dread recollection. “ Lady Alice first; 
then Uncle Geoffrey; and then Lucille, 
my nurse. She said, ‘ Christus careth 
for thee, my lamb ! ’ and then she too 
died. The man carried her away, and 
I ran after her. Then I too died. I lay 
down on a doorstep, and I died. It 
hurts so very much to be dead. I 
suffer ! ” She turned dizzy as she spoke, 
and crept blindly back to the kind arms 
outstretched. 

“Poor child! Poor little lady!” 
crooned the farmer’s wife. “ Susan, 
bring food and milk. She is dying of 
starvation, besides all the terror and 
sorrow which are breaking her sweet 
heart. Stir the fire, Christopher. Dost 
see how cold she grows ? ” 

Seated in the warmest corner of the 
settle, Mistress Pierce strove to bring 
back animation to the almost lifeless 
body of the little stranger. 

Presently her son laid his hand on 
her shoulder. “ Mother,” he said hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“Eh! Don’t hinder me now, my 
son.” 

“ But mother—what if she hath the 
plague ? ’ ’ 

The woman’s face blanched a little, but 
the stranger child was only drawn more 
closely to her breast. Other answer was 
not needed, and Christopher went out 
with dim eyes. He was a manly fellow 
for his age. Deeper even than his 
love for his mother was the attitude of 
reverence for her noble character with 
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which he always approached her. This 
had grown with his growth ; a daily 
lesson learned at his father’s hands. 
The age into which he was born had 
unlearned all the lessons of chivalry 
towards woman. Well was it for 
Christopher that when his time came to 
mix with men of the world there was no 
place in his heart for aught but reverence 
and appreciation of what was best in 
woman. He stood now in the door¬ 
way, somewhat doubtfully regarding the 
little stranger for whose presence he 
was clearly responsible, when a look of 
relief flashed into his face ; fora cheerful 
whistle was heard in the lane, and his 
father’s appearance was heralded by 
the fine sheep-dog that leaped the fence 
and bounded to the boy, covering him 
with rapturous caresses. “ Father’s 
coming ! ” cried Christopher gaily. 

A fine middle-aged man opened the 
garden gate. lie limped a little in 
walking, and a slightly roystering style 
in the way he wore his hat and swag¬ 
gered along proclaimed him a soldier 
and a cavalier. He had, in truth, been 
a devoted follower of King Charles; 
and now that peace was obtained, and 
his hero comfortably enjoyed his own, 
be bad exchanged the sword for the 
ploughshare. His usual careless ex¬ 
pression changed somewhat as Chris¬ 
topher came to meet him full of the 
story of the child he had found. He 
stood idly playing with his whip-lash, 
his features taking an almost stern ex¬ 
pression. Fie fully realised the dangers 
to which his household was now ex¬ 
posed. “ Be silent about this to • the 
neighbours,” he said abruptly. “Fear 
drives the timid to cruel acts some¬ 
times ; and I tell thee, lad, there are 
those in the village who would burn 
the very house over our heads did they 


VARIETIES . 

think we harboured a plague-stricken 
child.” 

“ You are not angry with me, father ? ” 
As the boy spoke the spirit of his mother 
seemed shining in his eyes. 

“ By my faith, boy, an I would have 
trounced thee well hadst thou left the 
maid to die alone in London streets,” 
replied the old soldier, who had faced 
death too often in the past to feel any 
sympathy with the panic caused by the 
inroads of the plague. 

He went into the house and leaned 
over his wife’s shoulder. 

“ Her name is Marjorie,” said she, 
looking into his kindly eyes. 

“Ay,” he replied; “our little one 
was much about that size when the 
Lord took her.” 

This was all that ever was said upon 
the matter between these two, and was 
sufficient. The little stranger was to be 
to them as their own child. 

The farmer was gifted by nature with 
intuitive knowledge of nursing and heal¬ 
ing. Many a wounded comrade owed 
his life to this rare faculty, and regained 
the use of fractured limbs after the good 
man’s deft handling. Now he "held 
little Marjorie’s wrist in his horny palm, 
and shook his head gravely. The pulse 
bespoke a feverish condition, which 
required instant attention. So while 
his wife put the child to bed, he sought 
certain herbs in his garden, which he 
proceeded to mix together and boil. 
“No blood-letting for me,” said he, 
as his wife suggested the universal 
remedy for fever. “ I’ve seen enough 
of blood-spilling for one lifetime. I 
tell you a man can’t spare an ounce of 
his life’s blood when he’s got a long 
illness before him ; how much less then 
can a famished child bear such a 
drain ? ” 


The Grateful Father. 

A young man, at the risk of his life, saved a 
beautiful girl from drowning. Her grateful 
father seized the rescuer of his daughter by the 
hand, and, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
said— 

“Noble youth, to you I am indebted for 
everything that makes life dear to me. Which 
reward will you take, fifty thousand pounds or 
the hand of my daughter ? ” 

“I’ll take the daughter,” replied the heroic 
rescuer, thinking thereby to get both the girl 
and the money. 

“You have well chosen,” replied the grate¬ 
ful father. “ I could not have given you the 
fifty thousand just yet, anyhow, as I have not 
laid up that amount, being only a contributor 
to the magazines; but my daughter is yours 
for life. Bless you, my children.” 

Keep Your Engagements. —When you 
make an engagement never keep anyone 
waiting. You have no right to waste the 
time of others. If- you are half an hour 
behind time in fulfilling an engagement, you 
may cause half a dozen people to fail in their 
appointments, and untold perplexities and 
delays may come out of just that little short¬ 
coming of yours which you look upon as such 
a trifling thing. 


VARIETIES. 


The Eyes of the Mistress. 

A father once, when his daughter became a 
bride, gave her a golden casket with an injunc¬ 
tion not to pass it into other hands, for it held 
a charm which, in her keeping, would be of 
inestimable value to her as the mistress of a 
house. Not only was she to have the entire 
care of it, but she was to take it every morning 
to the cellar, the kitchen, the dining-room, and 
the bedrooms, and to remain with it in each 
place for five minutes, looking carefully about. 
After the lapse of three years, the father was to 
send the key, that the secret talisman might be 
revealed. 

The time expired; the key was sent; the 
casket was opened. It was found to contain 
an old parchment, on which was written these 
words:— 

“The eyes of the mistress are worth one 
hundred pair of servants’ hands.” 

The wise father knew that a practice of 
inspection followed faithfully for three years 
would become a habit and be self-perpetuated 
—that the golden casket and the hidden charm 
would have accomplished their mission. 

Useless Riches. —As musical instruments 
are of no use to her who cannot play upon 
them, so are riches unprofitable to her who 
cannot use them aright. 


His experienced eye told him the 
truth; a long illness lay before the 
exhausted little creature. Well was it 
for Marjorie that the farmer’s sagacious 
mind controlled the treatment of her 
case, instead of the more than doubtful 
wits of the stupid village leech. For 
weeks she lay between life and death, 
delirious with fever, living over and over 
again the terrible day when the plague 
had seized and preyed upon those she 
loved. Cold and desolate she wandered 
through the streets following Lucille in 
the dead-cart, calling to her and on 
Christ to deliver her from this nightmare 
of horror. Often in her fevered ravings 
nothing* but the touch of the kind 
woman’s hand had power to soothe the 
terrified child. In due course, however, 
the fever burnt itself out, leaving a 
feeble wasted little creature, dependent 
as an infant on the love of those around 
her. 

“There’s one thing I’m troubled 
about,” said the farmer one day, after 
he had spent an hour with Molly on his 
knee by the fireside, amusing the fractious 
little lady with simple stories. 

“ I think I know what it is,” said his 
wife, looking* grave. “You would like 
the child to speak of her parents and 
friends. Wait till she is stronger, and 
we will question her.” 

They waited until all danger of a 
relapse was past, and then laboured to 
find out something from their guest. 
But her memory was gone ; life before 
she came to the farm was as blank a 
page as if it had never existed for her. 
All that she remembered was her name 
—“Lady Marjorie,” and by this title 
she was known to the simple farmhouse 
folks and the villagers near. 

(To be continued.) 


Winning and Keeping.— A woman can 
win a man’s love without trying, but she 
can’t keep it that way. 


Answer to Double Acrostic I. ( p . 230). 

1. M u s e u M 

2. I n O 
.3. C ontentmen T 
4. E 1 i z a b e t H 

Mice. Moth. 


Acrostic I. 

My first a letter you will see, 

My next a number all agree, 

My third is something done amiss, 

My fourth a former savant is, 

My fifth are men who fix a rate, 

My sixth is worthy, good, or great, 
My eighth is fibbing—nothing less, 

My ninth will not improve your dress, 
My tenth is nice some sunny day, 

My next is always glad and gay, 

My twelfth a number we have got, 

My last a letter—that’s the lot. 

My centrals down, or seventh read right, 
Fills many a maiden with delight. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


OUR SEASIDE COTTAGE, AND HOW WE BUILT IT. 


PART III. 



We had praised so highly the loveliness of 
our view—speaking of it always as if we had 
the monopoly of the landscape—that a natural 
curiosity was excited amongst our friends. 
Two of them chanced to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood during this visit of ours, and they wrote 
saying they were coming over to see whether 
it was not all “ pure brag.” 

They came, and the result was a greater 
enthusiasm even than our own. They wrote 
to all our common acquaintances that it was 
an ideal place, a place that would make one 
wish to live for ever on this beautiful earth; 
and the best proof of their sincerity is, that on 
returning home they sent us an offer of over 
three times what we had paid for the ground 
and already spent in excavating for the 
foundation. 

This first advantageous offer was by no means 
the last; but no offer has ever seemed to us 
worth entertaining- in the face of the fact that 
we have fallen in with what suits our taste and 
individuality. Another change would be too 
great a risk, for such happy fortune as ours is 
not likely to occur more than once in a life¬ 
time. 

Foreseeing that we should have a difficulty 
in housing all our effects in the old cottage 
when we removed, we instructed Mr. Halford 
to proceed as speedily as was convenient with 
the erection of a tool-house in what was to be 
the back-yard. This was built of stone and 
slated ; it measured twelve feet by twelve feet 
inside, and cost, together with a little out¬ 
house adjoining, £ 12. 

In it we afterwards stored, waiting the 
completion of the new house, all our be¬ 
longings that were not likely to be hurt by a 
little damp. 

We have spoken of the future back-yard. 
This was the old quarry which we ' mentioned 
as having taken our fancy when we first saw 
the property. It had not been used for over 
eighty years, and the rock face which formed 
two of its sides had come to be all overgrown 
with ivy, and looked more picturesque than 
can be put in words. It stood just behind the 
site of the new house. 

Connected with this old quarry the builders 
and ourselves made a mistake which may as 
well be mentioned here. Hundreds of cart¬ 
loads of rubbish had to be disposed of in 
connection with the excavating for the found¬ 
ation, and because no other convenient place 
presented itself, they were brought to the 
quarry and tumbled out there. In this way 
the level was raised several feet, and the 
beauty of the quarry sadly interfered with. 
We did not know what to do ; the waste had 


By JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 

to be got rid of somewhere, and where if not 
there ? 

The credit of the happy thought which got 
us out of the difficulty belongs to Annie King. 

“It is a pity,” she said one morning, after 
frequent meetings had made us grow con¬ 
fidential—“ It is a great pity, for the quarry 
does not look half as pretty as it did. When 
I was sitting sewing last evening the idea all at 
once came into my head, that you might use 
up the rubbish by making a terrace in front of 
the house.” 

Nowit happened that the front of the house 
was on a slope dropping away from the east 
to the south corner. It looked awkward, but 
we had taken it as a matter of course—as if 
there were no help for it. Looking from the 
front the ground also fell considerably. 

The terrace plan would give us a level space 
instead of a slope, and Annie’s vivid imagina¬ 
tion pictured it as already gay with roses and 
fragrant with wallflowers and carnations. 

It was an admirable suggestion, and when 
reduced to practice by Mr. Halford, we found 
ourselves in possession of a terrace extending 
a considerable way in front of the house—as 
far, indeed, as the waste material allowed— 
banked up by a rustic wall on two sides, and 
with a flight of steps leading up from the 
garden in front, and another flight at the south 
corner of the house. The garden mould 
which covered the ground where the terrace 
was formed was a precious article, so it was 
carefully lifted and laid on one side, and 
wheeled up in barrow-loads to cover the sur¬ 
face when the terrace was finished. 

This was generally allowed to be one of the 
greatest improvements made on our little estate. 
It seemed a waste of money, certainly, to take 
from the quarry what had already been placed 
there ; but that sort of experience must be 
allowed for in the erection of houses, according 
to the proverb, “Building and marrying of 
children are great wasters.” 

A great advantage that we enjoyed was that 
our house was to have a solid foundation. It 
was literally to be built on a rock. We had 
no fear about the foundations giving way, 
and were free from the dangers that dwellers 
in towns often'experience through unscrupulous 
builders erecting houses on made ground com¬ 
posed of the unsorted contents of dust-bins. 

The question as to the material of which the 
walls of our house should be composed was 
settled for us by our having plenty of stone 
on the spot. And good stone it was too, 
though we could not on our own ground get 
sufficiently large blocks for facing the south¬ 
east and south-west fronts—the sides seen from 
the village, and most exposed to the weather. 
We had to obtain these from a neighbouring 
quarry. 

The thickness of the walls was twenty 
inches from the ground up to the sitting-room 
floor, and eighteen inches beyond that. It 
was a thickness which we expected would 
keep out the wet, and secure for our little 
house an existence of centuries. 

By way of preventing the rise of damp, 
what is called a “ damp course ” was introduced 
a little above the ground. According to the 
specification this was to be formed by laying 
on slate; but we departed from the specifi¬ 
cation, and made it of boiled tar well mixed 
with gravel. 

We left the excavators active with pickaxe 
and shovel, and the masons busy with the 
trowel, and went home to begin the business 
of packing. This kept us employed for 
several weeks. We became purchasers on a 
big scale of empty boxes from the village 
grocer; ordered mats, straw, chaff, and balls 


of cord; grew knowing as to how to avoid 
breakages, and wrote address labels till we 
were tired of seeing our own name. 

We could not give whole days to it, as in 
our literary work we had to keep pace with 
printers greedy after copy. But every day we 
gave two or three hours, and ere long had the 
satisfaction of seeing piles of boxes ready for 
nailing down and cording. 

All our books were packed by ourselves, 
and we took a note as we went on of every 
volume that each box contained, partly in case 
it should be wanted before the general un¬ 
packing was arrived at, and partly to check 
our catalogue, which had not been overhauled 
for several years. 

We packed in all ninety-one boxes of 
books, each box weighing a little over a 
hundredweight. It was a labour, but it 
proved a pleasure as well, for it enabled us 
to renew acquaintance with, and have little 
chats about, many volumes we loved; and 
now and then we had a surprise in finding 
ourselves the owners of books of the posses¬ 
sion of which we had quite forgotten. 

Good times, and bad times, and all times 
get over; at last we arrived within a week 
of the end. Then we called in the aid of 
Mr. Knight, an expert in packing, who lived 
in our neighbourhood. He came, and under 
the experienced hands of himself and his 
assistants, chairs and tables, carpets and rugs, 
pictures, brackets, and curtains were soon 
tied up and ready for the journey. Our oak 
bookcases, which, luckily, had been made to 
take to pieces, had all the parts carefully 
lettered and numbered, and were sewed up in 
mats. 

Whilst all this packing went on indoors, 
there was a scene of activity in the garden. 
Close on midsummer, it was not a good time 
of the year for removing anything; but it 
was a question of removing or leaving behind, 
and we decided to risk the former course. 

The gardener who had given his aid in 
making the flower-borders and shrubbery so 
pretty, now, with his two sons, lent his aid 
to unmake them. Every plant worth any¬ 
thing was lifted and carefully packed, and, to 
make a long story short, out of every hundred 
plants we did not, on an average, lose more 
than half a dozen. In the following season 
our floral friends were lifting their heads as 
gaily and apparently enjoying life as much in 
their new quarters as they had ever done in 
the old. 

During the bustle many friends came calling 
to wish us a prosperous journey to Tideswell, 
and good fortune ever after. "They ought to 
have been entertained better; but what could 
we do ? The house was occupied by the 
packers, so we were forced to have our fare¬ 
well conversations in the wood-house, sitting 
some on the wheelbarrow and others on 
garden baskets. 

Everything had to be carted to the nearest 
station, situated four miles away, and sent 
thence to Tideswell over the lines of two 
different railway companies. We had ob¬ 
tained a quotation—so much a ton for books, 
so much for plants, and so much for furniture 
—so knew at least about what the carriage 
was going to cost. 

And now a strange thing happened. 

Our goods were in bulk and weight equal 
to six waggon-loads. During two days live 
waggon-loads had been got off without mis¬ 
hap, and their contents were safely on board 
the trucks at the station. A waggon was 
drawn up at the gate for the sixth and last 
load. 

The weather had been thundery all day, 
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and about half-past three in the afternoon on 
came a thunderstorm. It rained incessantly 
for over an hour, and when the sky at last 
cleared it was too late to pack the waggon 
and get it to the station before the gates 
were closed against goods for the night. Our 
trucks, it was clear, could not be despatched 
till the following night. There was no help 
for it, but we felt a little disappointed. 

Had we only known, how thankful we 
should have been. The thunderstorm saved 
all our property from being wrecked in a 
railway accident. 

From our station the line ran westwards 
for about a mile on perfectly level ground, and 
then came a steep incline lasting for a con¬ 
siderable distance. Now, by some oversight 
or defect—it was never very clearly explained— 
the hinder portion of the goods train that night 
became detached from the front part when 
going along the level line. The hinder part 
kept moving, but more slowly than that to 
which the engine was attached, and the 
distance between the two kept gradually in¬ 
creasing. 

All this was reversed when they reached 
the incline. The back part of the train then 
came rattling down till it dashed into the 
trucks in front, breaking them into splinters, 
and scattering their contents over the line and 
down the embankment. 

When we heard of the accident the follow¬ 
ing day we went to the spot and saw a scene 
of confusion never to be forgotten. Out of 
the fifty-one trucks which composed the train, 
forty-three were totally wrecked; in the centre 
ten of them lay piled one on top of another. 
Wheels lay about everywhere ; iron bars 
were bent and twisted into grotesque shapes, 
and over the line and the meadow at the foot 
of the embankment every foot of ground was 
occupied with a confused mass of bricks, 
timber, sacks of ilour, tins of biscuits, and 
barrels of beer, and as we looked we came to 
the conclusion that a thunderstorm to interfere 
with a removal is not always to be grumbled at. 

That afternoon the last waggon went off. 
We felt in doleful dumps as we watched it 
down the road, for the end had come to 
another chapter of our lives. 

But our hearts are still light, and so long as 
we go through the world together, nothing 
can interfere much with our good spirits. No 
sooner had it turned the corner than we set 
about making a huge bonfire in the garden of 

the trash that had been unearthed during 
the packing. 

When that was burned out we had tea in 
borrowed cups out of a borrowed teapot, and 
with the copperlid for a table. Then we 
bade farewell to the faithful Mary, whose 
watchful attention for many years is something 
to look back on with gratitude, and who 
would have accompanied us to Tideswell, but 
that she was tied to the neighbourhood 
through the duty she owed to her parents. 

We set out on our last walk to the station— 
past the duck pond, past the old mill, over the 
heath, through the hr wood, and down the 
long sandy lane. We caught the evening 
train for London, where we intended to stay 
the night, and such was the end to us of life 
on the Surrey hills. 

On our arrival at Tideswell on the following 
day we went to live as before at the Golden 
Lion. And there we remained till our books, 
furniture, and plants were carted up to the 
old cottage. A day after that was spent in 
settling the bills of the railway company and 
the Tideswell carters, and in remitting to those 
who had lent their aid at the other end. As 
a matter of curiosity—and perhaps some reader 
may find it one of these days a matter of 
utility—it may be mentioned that the cost to 
us of packing ten tons of goods and bringing 
them over 200 miles was within a few shillings 
of £30, all charges included. 


When the plants were all in the ground, 
and the things which could safely go there 
were placed in the woodhouse, we fell to dis¬ 
cussing whether there would be room for 
ourselves in the cottage. We wanted much 
to go there, for living in the inn did not suit 
us after the novelty had worn off, and we 
wanted besides to be on the spot, so that we 
might at any time go up to the new house to 
see how the builders were getting on. Alas ! 
there was no room. It was hardly possible to 
turn, much less live. 

A way out of the difficulty, however, pre¬ 
sented itself. Mr. Halford told us of an 
empty room in the village which had been 
used at one time as a dissenting chapel. It 
was large enough to hold two hundred people, 
so could be relied on to accommodate a portion 
of our library. The proprietor asked a rent 
of only 12s. a year—in fact, until he knew 
that we would not take it for nothing, nothing 
was just what he proposed to charge. Such 
were the kindly ways of Tideswell. 

Forty or fifty cases were moved out of the 
cottage and taken down to this room, and the 
same day we moved in, to have our home for 
some months under the thatched roof. We 
unpacked enough furniture to give a cosy 
appearance to the two upstairs rooms, hung 
quite a crowd of pictures on the walls, had 
our large American organ placed in one of the 
rooms downstairs, and converted the scullery 
behind into a passable kitchen. 

The village carpenter had put up for us a set 
of bookshelves in our upstairs sitting-room, 
and on these we placed a few books we greatly 
cared for, and those we knew we must have at 
hand to satisfy the requirements of our busi¬ 
ness. There was the latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; two or three dic¬ 
tionaries ; an atlas; a few historical works, 
works of fiction, and guide books ; a collection 
of books on gardening, rural life, and natu¬ 
ral history; a dozen books about building; 
several works, critical and historical, on music ; 
Shakspeare; Robert Burns—in short we made 
our little library consist of about four hundred 
of what we thought the best and to us most 
useful books in the world. 

In our confined space, even with careful 
management it was difficult'to get things into 
order, and once in order, still more difficult to 
keep them so. “A place for everything, and 
everything in its place,” was a maxim to be 
impressed upon each of us a dozen times a 
day. And what brought it home to us more 
than would otherwise have been the case, was 
that, with such occasional aid as our neighbours 
gave, we took to running the show for our¬ 
selves. We could not for a long time get 
properly suited as regards attendance. Half 
the girls in Tideswell were dressmakers, en¬ 
gaged in making dresses for the other half, 
h ew entered domestic service, and those who 
did were continually on the move. 

Now, personally, we dislike change, and 
never, if we can help it, enter into relations 
with anyone unless there seems a reasonable 
chance of then* being permanent. We there¬ 
fore filled up the interval whilst we made 
enquiry about a suitable maid by looking after 
ourselves, and we managed it on the whole so 
well that most of the heads of households in 
Tideswell when they came to know of it 
would but for pure laziness have followed our 
example. They were quick enough to see 
what freedom and independence it gave. 

< It was a Robinson and Robina Crusoe 
kind of existence, and for a time it was very 
enjoyable, especially when that time was 
summer-time. There was an air about it of a 
perpetual pic-nic, and many a laugh we had 
over the make-shift contrivances we had to 
adopt until all the little things necessary to our 
comfort were unpacked. 

But recollections of this original episode in 
our more or less Bohemian career must not 


make us forget the building of the new house. 
We had expected to get the house finished by 
Michaelmas; but when mentioning these ex¬ 
pectations to a friend, he said “ Is that what 
you think ? Then you don’t know Tideswell.” 

These ominous words we took at the time 
for a joke, but we came to see afterwards that 
they were uttered in grim earnest. Tideswell 
was a place where no one was ever seen in a 
hurry about anything. Mr. Halford, our 
builder, was the only one who struck us as 
desirous of really going ahead ; but even he was 
not to be driven, and the easygoing nature of 
those who worked for him proved a more than 
sufficient drag to his exceptional activity. 

The way of the village was to take every¬ 
thing at a moderate pace. It would have been 
irritating if we ourselves had been in particular 
haste; but our way is to float with the stream, 
and if the stream goes slow so do we. "We 
therefore began to make fun of every delay, 
laugh over the excuses for it, and almost regret 
that delays and excuses must one of these days 
come to an end. 

When the walls were raised to eight feet or 
so above the foundations, we were in good 
spirits at the accommodation which the cellars 
promised to afford. These were spacious 
enough to satisfy the most exacting house¬ 
keeper. 

The portion to the lower side of the house 
was only half underground, and was lighted 
and ventilated by two good windows. The 
back portion was ventilated by air-bricksJn the 
wall, and by two or three ventilating shafts. 
Access was provided for by a stair inside the 
house, and also by one outside, just beside the 
kitchen door. 

There was room for a large coal-cellar, and 
also for one in which to store wood. The coal- 
cellar was later on furnished with an air-tight 
door, to prevent coal-dust flying about when 
coals were shot in through the coal-shoot 
which opened on the yard. This coal-shoot 
we forgot all about at first, but it fortunately 
occurred to us before it was too late to remedy 
the defect. A coal-shoot, we may add, should 
always be provided if possible, as it saves the 
labour of carrying the coal in sacks on men’s 
backs into the cellar. 

We had plenty of accommodation for all sorts 
of domestic purposes such as the storing of 
provisions. “ This alone,” says one authority, 

“ makes the cellar an indispensable part of every 
well-finished house. To those who have not 
had experience of the working, so to express it, 
of cellar rooms when used to store up and keep 
provisions, it is not easy to describe the differ¬ 
ence between the condition of provisions— 
especially those of a quickly perishable nature 
—kept in a cellar under and those kept in a 
larder above the ground-level. In the under¬ 
ground cellar there is a uniformity of temper¬ 
ature, and a ‘ something ’—difficult to say what 
—in the atmosphere which keeps the provisions 
in a sweet, healthy state not obtainable in any 
other room or larder.” 

A corner of the cellar we resolved to have 
fitted up as a dark room for developing photo¬ 
graphs ; for we two occupied a humble rank in 
the great army of photographic amateurs. 

From the cellar the builders crept upwards, 
adding stone to stone and brick to brick, and 
one fine morning we found them putting in the 
joists of the chamber floor. Joists, we may ex¬ 
plain, are pieces of timber to which the boards 
of a floor or the laths of a ceiling are nailed. 
They rest on the walls. 

At this stage our first payment became due. 
We had agreed to pay one-third of the contract 
price of £393 on arrival at the chamber floor, 
one-third on the completion of the roof, and 
the remaining third when the workpeople 
handed us the keys of the finished house and 
went down the hill for the last time with their 
dinner-baskets over their shoulders. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“come again, little one.” 

“It is some compensation for great evils, 
that they enforce great lessons.” — Boyce. 


was late in the 
evening before 
Virginia’s soli¬ 
tude was in¬ 
vaded, and then 
Mrs. Foster en¬ 
tered the room 
alone. 

“Where is 
Effie ? ” was Vir¬ 
ginia’s first ques¬ 
tion ; “ surely 

you have not left 
her behind at the Manor House ? ” 

“No, dear,” returned her mother. 
“ Lady Sarah was most piteous in her 
entreaties to be allowed to keep her; but 
I was obliged to be firm ; the poor child 
was nearly worn out. She could not 
leave Lady Sarah to come down to din¬ 
ner, and no one thought of giving her 
anything ; so I have persuaded her to go 
straight to bed, and let Morgan take her 
up some supper.” 

“ Would you like me to go to her ? ” 

“On no account; she is not fit for 
any more talking to-night. We can 
safely leave her to Morgan; she has 
taken a great fancy to Effie, and she 
does so love to take care of people.” 

Mrs. Foster spoke in such a tired 
voice, and looked so exhausted, that 
Virginia begged she would follow Effie’s 
example. But Mrs. Foster shook her 
head. “Not yet; I must get a little 
rested first, and it will do me good to talk 
to you. Oh, Virgie, Effie has been such 
a darling. I think there is something very 
rare in such utter unconsciousness ; one 
sees that she does not think of herself at 
all. When I went up to the boudoir 
after dinner to fetch her she was curled 
up on the rug by Lady Sarah’s couch just 
as though she were at home, and they 
were talking quite naturally. I was 
struck by the change in Lady Sarah’s 
expression ; she looked very ill, but the 
strained, despairing look had left her. 
But she grew a little hysterical when I 
said Effie must come home with me. 1 
had to promise at last that she should go 
to her to-morrow.” 

“ I am afraid it is not good for Effie, 
mother.” 

“It is certainly rather trying for any¬ 
one ; but I shall take care that she does 
not suffer from Lady Sarah’s selfishness. 
I am afraid she is very inconsiderate. 
Poor child ! She rather amused me just 
now by a quaint speech. ‘ Aunt Isobel,’ 
she said, ' I have never been with anyone 
in trouble before, I felt so sorry for Lady 
Sarah that I was quite sore, just as 
though I had been beaten all over.’ It 
was certainly rather oddly expressed, 
but I know.what she meant. One does 
have such a sense of moral fatigue and 
exhaustion when one is brought into con¬ 
tact with a great sorrow. Don’t you 


recollect old Widow Green said once, ‘ I 
was that grieved that I felt it in my 
bones.’ ” 

But Virginia’s smile at this was a little 
forced ; her mother was so absorbed in 
Effie and Lady Sarah that she had not 
mentioned Malcolm. But she controlled 
her impatience to hear of him ; and by- 
and-by his name was mentioned, and 
Virginia’s anxiety was set at rest. 

The talk lasted until Morgan came to 
tell them that Miss Beresford hod 
enjoyed her supper and was fast asleep. 
And then, with the freedom of a 
privileged servant, she begged her mis¬ 
tress not to sit up any longer ; and as 
Virginia added her entreaties to Mor¬ 
gan’s, Mrs. Foster consented to follow 
their advice. 

Miss Muffet had slept off her fatigue, 
and looked as fresh as ever when she 
came down to breakfast. She was 
anxious to go to the Manor House long 
before Mrs. Foster thought it desirable 
for her to do so ; but she tried to be 
reasonable, and practised for an hour, 
sorely against the grain. And then Mal¬ 
colm came in, and brought them news of 
the invalid. His mother was not up, he 
said, but he knew that she was expect¬ 
ing Miss Beresford, and he suggested 
that she should go back with him; and 
to this Mrs. Foster assented. 

Virginia looked after them wistfully; 
she would have loved to have been in 
Effie’s place, and to have had the 
privilege of ministering to Malcolm’s 
mother. For the first time her beloved 
studies seemed dry and profitless; and 
Mrs. Foster, who could read her 
daughter’s face like a book, seized the 
first interruption that came, and carried 
her off for a long walk. And the after¬ 
noon was devoted to cutting out gar¬ 
ments for a family about to emigrate to 
New Zealand—a task that thoroughly 
roused and interested Virginia, as they 
were her special ftrotegees> and the 
emigration scheme had originated in her 
own clear practical brain. After all, she 
need not have envied Miss Muffet, who 
was spending a trying day in the hot 
scented boudoir, bearing all Lady 
Sarah’s varying moods. 

Early in the day Lady Sarah had 
obtained admission to her son’s room ; 
but the sight of his helpless condition 
had affected her emotional and uncon¬ 
trolled nature too strongly, and Malcolm 
had carried her back to her boudoir in 
a half-fainting state, and for some time 
Miss Muffet and Hortense had found it 
impossible to soothe her. 

“If he could only die,” she kept 
saying over and over again. “No 
mother worthy of the name could wish 
her son to linger in such a condition.” 
And though Miss Muffet shuddered at 
this reckless speech, she had not the 
heart to rebuke her. But Dr. Hawkins 
reproved her in no measured terms. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
self, Lady Sarah, to say such things ! ” 
he said severely; for he knew how to 
deal with her. ‘ ‘ What would you do 


if your son were condemned to some 
lingering agony ? I have known such 
cases; but Mr. Gordon is mercifully 
spared all pain. Rouse yourself, my 
dear lady. The poor invalid will depend 
on you for all his comfort, and you are 
unfitting yourself for any service. Unless 
you control yourself, I shall be obliged 
to forbid you to enter the sick-room.” 
And this threat was effectual. 

In spite of her selfishness and frivolity, 
Lady Sarah’s affections were strong. 
For Gilbert’s sake she was capable 
even of self-sacrifice: that divine in¬ 
stinct which, even in the lower creation, 
prompts the weakest and most timid of 
creatures to defend their young, was alive 
even in Lady Sarah’s worldly nature. 

“ He shall not forbid me Gilbert’s 
room,” she said passionately, when Dr. 
Hawkins had left the boudoir. “ I will 
lie on the threshold if they refuse me 
admittance ; ” and though Lady Sarah’s 
speech was a little melodramatic, she 
was quite capable of doing this. 

But Miss Muffet put in a salutary 
word. “ Dr. Hawkins is only threatening 
you, dear Lady Sarah. You see, the 
doctors and nurses must think of their 
patient, and it would not be good for 
Mr. Gordon to see you so upset. It 
would make him worse.” 

“Nothing will make him worse,” 
sighed Lady Sarah. 

“You cannot be sure of that; but at 
least it would add to his unhappiness. 
Last night, before I went to sleep, while 
Morgan was tidying the room, I tried 
to fancy how I should feel if I were in 
Mr. Gordon’s place, and knew that I 
should never be able to walk again. It 
was almost impossible to realise it; but 
I shut my eyes and made-believe.” 

“Well?” and Lady Sarah turned 
her haggard face to the girl. What a 
change in these two days ! It looked 
old and pinched, as though years had 
been added to her age. 

“ I made-believe so hard that I felt 
quite bad for a few minutes. And then 
I thought how kind everybody would be 
to me, and how they would help me to 
bear it, not by pulling long, dismal faces, 
and making me feel worse, but by trying 
to cheer me up and make me brighter. 
That would be Val’s way, I know. Val 
always says one must never give in 
under any circumstances.” 

“If you were not such a child,” re¬ 
turned Lady Sarah rather contemptu¬ 
ously, “you would never think of using 
such a comparison. You are a girl, and 
Gilbert is a strong young man, who has 
never ailed anything in his life. Every¬ 
one knows that it is harder for a man 
to be crippled than a woman.” 

Miss Muffet flushed a little at Lady 
Sarah’s tone, but she answered without 
resentment, “ I am not really a child, 
you know. I am a person of seventeen 
and a-half — that is, nearly eighteen. 
And I cannot help looking and feeling 
so very young”—rather plaintively — 
“ and you must not think that I am not 
dreadfully sorry for Mr. Gordon because 






I compared myself with him. I think 
it would kill me to have to lie still for 
a long time,” continued Miss Muffet. 
“ I never can keep quiet for half an hour 
without fidgeting. Val always says I 
am composed of quicksilver, I do so love 
running about. When I was a wee tiny 
child mother found me crying- bitterly 
one day, and for a long time I refused 
to tell her my trouble; but Jack coaxed 
it out of me. It was because God had 
made me a little girl, and I wanted to 
be a bird, and to fly over house-tops and 
tree-tops, and to sleep in a little nest. 
Jack laughed at me so, but I meant it.” 

“You are a droll child, EfAe,” re¬ 
turned Lady Sarah, with a languid smile. 
“Isn’t your name EfAe ?—I really can¬ 
not call you ‘ Miss Beresford ’ any longer 
—but your talk amuses me. And so 
you v/anted to be a bird ? ” 

“Yes; but I was only a wee thing 
then. But all the same I am always so 
sorry for people who have lost their 
freedom. I hate to read of slaves or 
prisoners—it makes me feel suffocated 
somehow. I like that prayer in the 
Litany more than any other—‘ and to 
show Thy pity upon all prisoners and 
captives.’ Oh, I always pray that with 
all my heart.” 

A strange, inscrutable look passed 
over Lady Sarah’s face. If anyone else 
had made this speech to her she would 
have returned some mocking answer; 
but there was something in Miss Muffet’s 
innocence and transparent youthful faith 
that appealed to her sense of honour. 
The child might say what she liked, but 
Lady Sarah would restrain her flippant 
tongue. Evidently Miss Muffet expected 
no answer. She was busy with her own 
train of thought. 

“You will know what to do with your 
life now,” she went on cheerily. “You 
will never want to kill time any more; 
there will be so much to do for your poor 
son. You will have him all to yourself, 
you know, and you will not be unhappy 
because he leaves you.” 

But this speech touched a tender point 
in Lady Sarah’s conscience. 

“ Oh, if I had only let him go when 
he wished J EfAe, don’t you see this is 
the worst part of it all—it was just my 
selAshness. I begged him to come back 
to me, and not to remain another night 
in town. And he was very unwilling to 
do so—he wanted to go to some party 
or other. But he gave in to me at last, 
and so he was in the accident. LIow 
am I to forgive myself?” She wrung 
her hands with a gesture of despair. 

But Miss Muffet’s warm, soft fingers 
enfolded them. “ Wait a moment,” she 
said, knitting her brows. “I remember 
something our dear old rector once said 
on that subject. He preached such a 
lovely sermon, and mother made me 
copy that bit out for her ; but of 
course I cannot recall the exact words. 
Mr. Vaughan told us that God some¬ 
times made use of our mistakes, and 
that even our failures are part of 
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our moral education, and that if we 
bear them patiently and turn them 
to account we may be better men and 
women. ‘ There are lives that seem to 
us failures,’ he went on to say—oh, I 
remember that sentence so well !— 1 a 
mere record of crossed purposes and 
disappointment; work has been marred 
and laid aside by ill-health or incapa¬ 
city ; there has been prolonged effort oft- 
repeated, and success has been denied. 
Are these ever really wasted ? No, not 
so. God’s purpose has been fulfilled; 
the harvest denied in this life may be 
reaped in the next.’ ” Miss Muffet re¬ 
peated this passage in a painstaking 
manner, and in a soft sing-song tone. 
Then she went on in her natural voice, 
“ Mr. Vaughan is such a dear old man, 
and I do love him so. When I was a 
tiny child I used to climb on his knee, 
and ask him to make me good. * I have 
been dedful naughty, and it makes me 
ache all over.’ When I went to say 
good-bye to him before I came to 
Burnham he reminded me of this baby 
speech, and asked me with such a droll 
twinkle in his eyes if I still ached all 
over when I was naughty.” 

“ I wish—I wish you could give me 
your faith, child,” returned Lady Sarah 
enviously. “I wonder if your Mr. 
Vaughan could help me. I am sure my 
life has been a failure. What has been 
the use of it all ? And my poor boy’s 
life will be a failure too ! ” and then she 
fell to weeping again. And poor Miss 
Muffet wondered sadly what she could 
say next. She could remember no more 
of Mr. Vaughan’s sermon, and she could 
think of nothing comforting to say. 

“It is all very well when things come 
into one’s head,” she thought, “but it 
is no use making up sentences. Val 
always says he hates all the dust-and- 
ashes business, and that one can’t go 
on playing the ‘ Dead March ’ for ever 
with any sort of expression—so I may 
as well hold my tongue; ” which Miss 
Muffet did, until Malcolm came with a 
message from Mrs. Foster that he was 
to see her home at once. 

“ Come again, little one. I cannot do 
without you,” whispered Lady Sarah, as 
she drew the girl’s face down to hers. 
“ And you shall tell me some more about 
your Mr. Vaughan. But I like Val’s 
speeches best; ” and Miss Muffet tried 
hard not to be disappointed at this. 

“I do not know how to be grateful 
enough to you, Miss Beresford,” began 
Malcolm, as they left the house. “ ILor- 
tense says that you have a wonderful 
influence over my mother, and that you 
have done her a world of good. My 
poor mother is not a patient woman, and 
she takes trouble badly. There was sad 
work with her when my father died. 
She is not really strong, and she has 
always been subject to these hysterical 
attacks, which weaken her terribly.” 

“Yes, of course; it is a great pity.” 
But Miss Muffet seemed strangely pre¬ 
occupied. She glanced at Malcolm— 
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began a sentence—then hesitated, and 
looked before her down the long straight 
avenue. 

“ Is there something you want to ask 
me?” questioned Malcolm, a little 
mystified by the girl’s manner. Miss 
Muffet looked tired and perturbed ; her 
eyes were heavy, and had lost their 
soft radiance. She looked rather a piti¬ 
ful washed-out Miss Muffet. 

“ Yes ; would you mind ? Please don’t 
be shocked. Virginia is not here, and 
no one is looking, and I am so dreadfully 
tired with sitting all day. Would you 
very much mind running a race with me 
as Val is not here ? Just to the gate— 
no one will see us.” 

For one moment Malcolm’s face tes¬ 
tified extreme surprise. Then, in spite 
of himself, his laugh rang through the 
avenue. He had never seen such a girl 
in his life. It was too amusing. If 
only Virginia could hear this audacious 
request. “By all means,” he returned 
politely, when he had finished his laugh. 
“ But I warn you I am rather a fast 
runner.” 

“All the same, I mean to win,” re¬ 
turned Miss Muffet with brightening 
eyes. “ One—two—three—and away ! ” 
Mike barked, the startled rabbits popped 
into their holes, as two pair of feet 
scoured the path. Malcolm ran well, 
but he was no match for Titania. Miss 
Muffet might have been the bird she 
envied so lightly did she skim the 
ground. 

“I told you I should win,” she ex¬ 
claimed exultantly, as he joined her at 
the gate, and they walked on decorously. 
“That was delicious, and you run so 
well, Mr. Gordon. I feel ever so much 
better now, thank you.” 

“ I really believe you do,” returned 
Malcolm, regarding his companion’s 
flushed face critically. Miss Muffet 
looked no longer oppressed and heavy 
eyed. “ Do you always work off your 
bad feelings by violent exercise ? ” 

“Sometimes—not always. But it is 
the best thing to do,” replied Miss 
Muffet quite seriously. “Are you re¬ 
peating poetry, Mr. Gordon ? It sounds 
like it. Do please say it aloud ? ” 

And Malcolm, feeling somewhat guilty, 
and yet with a trifle of masculine mis¬ 
chief in his tone, repeated the haunting 
rhyme— 

“ Deep brown eyes running over with 
glee; 

Blue eyes are pale, and grey eyes 
are sober. 

Bonnie brown eyes are the eyes for 
me.” 

“I call that rubbish! Whatever put 
that into your head, Mr. Gordon?” re¬ 
turned Miss Muffet disdainfully. “ I 
thought you only cared for real poetry. 
Val has grey eyes, and so has Jack ; 
and they are not a bit sober. I think 
they are stupid lines!” finished Miss 
Muffet severely. 

(7o be contimied.) 
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A TALE OF AMALFI. 

By Mrs. FRANK W. W. TOPHAM, Author of “ The Alibi,” etc. 




CHAPTER I. 

In the spring of 1872 my hus¬ 
band and I were travelling in Italy, 
and while staying in Pompeii, Vesu¬ 
vius, after many months of great tran¬ 
quillity, became furiously eruptive. My 
husband was engaged in painting what he 
had intended should be an important picture, 
and was therefore loath to leave the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and so, in spite of the terrible 
tremblings and loud growlings under the earth, 
we waited on till one morning we were told that 
the lava, which had hitherto flowed down the 
Naples side of the mountain, doing incalculable 
damage in its descent, was now coming towards 
Pompeii; and fearing, should it continue its course, 
a panic among the inhabitants, we decided to leave immedi¬ 
ately, and go at once to Amalfi. We arrived there early i:? 
the afternoon, putting up at that quaint old inn on the hill-side, 
the old, disused monastery, whose cells are turned into cosy 
bedrooms, surrounding the bright little garden filled with orange 
and lemon trees, and with the picturesque well in the centre. 

Our sudden change of plans had greatly upset my husband’s 
arrangement of work, and for the next two or three days 
* he was making excursions in the neighbour¬ 

hood, being unable to settle definitely; how¬ 
ever, one evening, after a long day’s absence, 
he returned greatly pleased at having at last 

found what he required, the only drawback being that the chosen spot was some distance 
from the town, which, as I was not at all a good walker, would necessitate my spending 
my days alone, instead, as was my custom, of sketching by his side ; and it was with 
great delight that I heard from him in the course of a few days that he had found 
accommodation in a farmhouse close to his work—if I did not mind roughing it. And 
so it came to pass that the next day the farmer himself arrived with two strong mules to 
carry me and our ‘‘baggage” up the steep path above the Cappuccino. The way was 
very steep and very rugged, and heartily glad was I when I was told I was near my journey’s 
{ end, and that the old building before me was our destination. I had barely time to notice 
that, although dilapidated, as usual with Italian farmhouses, it was quite inhabitable, for 
before we could reach the gate the padrona ran out to meet us, giving me the warmest welcome in 
true Italian style. How well I remember the padrona on that day! I think I see her now, 
in her full skirt of dark cloth, with a pale yellow apron tied at the waist, and with a 
water-can in her hand; a tall, comely woman, full of health and spirits. How little 
could I dream that ere I left her I should see her fading away, health and spirits broken, 
that proud handsome head bowed with shame and grief! But I am forestalling. At 
the time of which I am writing all was well with the padrona; her husband, Serafino 
Meo, was the calmest, most contented Italian I have ever met, as well as one of 
the most intellectual, his chief fault in his wife’s eyes being that he was apt to 
scoff at sacred things, while she had the greatest reverence for everything 
connected with religion. Her children were bright, healthy little things, from 
tall Caterina of fifteen, down to Tano, the baby of two years. And then 
Beppo! did ever mother possess such a son before ?—tall and handsome 
as one of Raphael’s saints, so clever, so industrious, so good! “But,” 
continued the padrona when she had finished the list of Beppo’s charms, 

“ the signora 
will judge for 
herself soon, 
for Beppo 
comes home 
every evening 
after working 
all day at the 
Villa Flora.” 

On inquiry I learnt that “Villa Flora” 
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was about half a mile above the farm, the 
property of an English gentleman, who many 
years ago settled there on account of his wife’s 
health, and I quickly heard from the padrona 
how kind and charitable they were to all 
around them. 

“ It was the signora Inglese,” said the padrona 
to me that evening when, tired by my journey, 
I was resting in the low dark sitting-room, 
“ it was the signora Inglese who first noticed 
Beppo. He was quite a little boy then. She 
saw how clever and good he was, and she 
made him come to her, and taught him to read 
and to write ; and when the signore was 
told how quick he was, did he not say 
he would send him away to be taught 
all he could be taught ? Oh, yes, they 
sent him to Naples, and when he came 
back he was so clever, that the signori 
decided he should be a priest.” 

“ And is Beppo to be one ? ” I in¬ 
quired. 

“No, no, signora,” answered the pa¬ 
drona, a look of great sadness passing 
over her bright face. “ Beppo decides 
against it, and now he works simply in 
the garden at Villa Flora. But in those 
days that I tell you of he was proud at 
the thought.” 

“ And why has he changed his mind ? ” 

I asked. 

“ Oh, signora, is it not all through 
Tessa ? ” she replied. 

I inquired who Tessa was, and the 
padrona, with heightened colour and 
raised voice, replied— 

“Tessa is a witch, signora—a wicked 
little witch, who bewitches every one 
who comes near her, be they man or 
woman or child.” 

“Including yourself, padrona?” I 
asked. 

“No, no, signora; thanks be to the 
holy Teresa, she has kept me safe, for 
was it not on my fete day that Tessa 
came among us ? It will not be long 
before you see her, for she is always 
with the children, and I will ask Santa 
Teresa to keep you from her wiles.” 

Naturally I was very anxious to see 
this Tessa, but it was not till late on the 
following day that I did so. I was 
sitting sewing in the garden, wdien the 
•merry sound of children’s voices reached 
me, and looking up I saw her of whom 
I had heard so much, and oh! how very 
lovely was the form I gazed upon. 

A small, slim girl, her complexion of 
the richest olive, her crisp dark hair 
escaping into little curls about her neck, 
and with eyes large and dark, shaded 
with thick long lashes. She w^as holding 
in her arms the bonny little Tano, who 
held in his fat, brown, dimpled hand a 
little basket, which the other children 
were trying to reach ; and as they jumped 
and leaped around him, Tessa held him 
up higher and higher, her merry laugh 
joining in with theirs; and while I 
watched them, regretting my husband 
was not with me to see so lovely a 
picture, the little Delia, in trying once 
more to reach the coveted prize, fell, and 
immediately set up a piteous cry. In an 
instant the picture changed: the sturdy 
boy w 7 as at once put dow 7 n, and Tessa fell 
upon her knees beside the weeping child, 
holding her to her, stroking the wounded 
hand, and endeavouring in eveiy possible 
w r ay to comfort and console the poor 
little maiden, leading her at last to a seat 
under an ilex tree, followed by all the 
others, who, as soon as they had thrown 
themselves down in the shade, began to 
call upon Tessa to sing to them. 

After a few moments’ silence she be¬ 
gan. It w r as a simple Italian song that I 


had often heard mothers sing to their little 
ones, but Tessa’s voice rang through that 
sunny garden in such rich, deep tones, that I 
could scarcely believe that it belonged to that 
childish figure, in that simple peasant’s dress. 

The sound of the singing brought the 
padrona out from the kitchen, and standing 
outside, with her knitting in her hand, she 
called my attention to the group. “ See, 
signora, how they are all bewitched; even 
the bambino will cry to leave me to go to 
her.” 

“Yes, padrona,” I answered; “but how 


good she is to them, and how beautiful her 
voice is! ” 

“ Ah! so says the signora Inglese,” she 
answered, with a shrug of the shoulders, “but 
it is not the sort of singing that pleases me. 
Now, Caterina,” she called out sharply, “it is 
time for thee to be seeing after the cattle ; 
and thou, Maria, must come and prepare thy 
father’s supper; I cannot have such idling! ” 

At the sound of the shrill voice the singing 
ceased, and Tessa, with all the children 
around her, came across the garden towards 
us. “ See, Signora Teresa,” she said, “ I have 
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brought some fruit for the signora Inglese,” 
and then, turning to me with a sweet, shy 
look, she held out the little basket of small, 
ripe strawberries. 

I thanked her, and she exclaimed on my 
speaking Italian. “Iam very glad,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ for though I can speak some English, 
I do not like it; it is so harsh and ugly, and 
reminds me always of my life in England.” 

“ Then you have been to England ? ” I 
remarked. 

“ Yes. Did the signora not know ? But I 
must not wait to tell you now; some other 
day I will,” and nodding me a farewell, she 
ran off down the path, followed by the little 
ones. 

The next morning I was sufficiently rested 
to accompany my husband to where he was 
at work, and, while busily sketching, I heard 
the sound of some one singing. I was sure 
it was Tessa’s voice, so I arose, and, going to 
the side of the hill, I found I was not mis¬ 
taken, for coming up the path was Tessa. As 
soon as she saw me she gave a ciy of welcome, 
and hurried towards me. “ Buon giorno , 
signora ! ” she cried out. 

“Nay,” I said, “you must wish it me in 
English, Tessa.” And then, blushingly, she 
repeated in pretty, broken English, “Good¬ 
morning, lady.” 

My husband then joined us, and after a 
few words of greeting he asked Tessa if, 
one day, she would let him paint her. 

“Oh, yes, signore,” she replied, “I have 
often, often been painted ; when I was in 
England I used to go to the studios of gentle¬ 
men like yourself, often—very often.” 

“You promised to tell me, Tessa,” I said, 
“ why you went to England ; can you wait and 
tell us now ? ” 

“Si, signora” —and sitting down on the 
ground at my feet she began her story. “ It 
was in Naples that I was born, but when I 
was quite little, as small as little Delia, my 
father and mother both died of the fever, and 


then I went to live^with my uncle ; but he 
was very poor and had so many little ones, 
and who can blame him that when old Giu¬ 
seppe Farro offered to take me away from him 
and give him money besides, he let me go, 
and I and old Giuseppe’s daughter and her 
little ones all went first to Paris and then to 
London. Oh ! that was dreadful, signora—so 
cold, so dark. The days I .liked best were 
those when I went, as I told you, to the 
studios, for the signori Inglese are all kind 
and good, I think, and the studios were all 
warm, and had lovely things in them ; but 
oh, the other days! then I went out with old 
Giuseppe and his organ; and I had to dance 
and sing, and even if the rain came, or the 
snow, it was all one—I must dance and sing 
still. But, signora, it was then that the 
signora Inglese saw me—my own signora,' the 
beautiful lady at the Villa Flora. Yes, she saw 
me and her heart ached for me, and she spoke 
to old Giuseppe and said I was too pretty and 
too feeble for such a life, and it was she, 
signora, who gave money—oh, I do not know 
how much !—to old Giuseppe, and she brought 
me back to Italy once more to the beautiful 
Villa Flora, that has been my home for 
always, signora.” And as she spoke her 
beautiful eyes filled with tears of gratitude, 
and I found mine, too, were wet from sympathy. 

“ And then,” she continued, “ they were all 
so good to me at the farm. Oh, how I must 
love them ; and they all love me back, signora, 
except the padrona, and she did love me when 
I first came, but it has grieved her to see 
Beppo so fond of me, and I of him ; but how 
can I help it ? He has been—oh, I cannot tell 
you what he has been to me, so good, so 
patient! When I first came among them, I 
was so wild, so untaught, and I was so joyous, 
just like a bird that has flown from its cage, 
and my very joy led me to do what was wrong, 
I was so untaught, so ignorant, you know, 
signora; and was it not Beppo that shielded 
me from their anger ? was it not Beppo who 


even took the blame for me, and taught me 
what was right and good ? Then how can I help 
loving him and promising that some day—some 
day, when all fear of his drawing an unlucky 
number is over, I will be his wife, as he asks 
me ? It does grieve me,” she continued, “ to 
vex the padrona; it is tenable to her that 
Beppo chooses me instead of the church ; but 
my signora—my own signora—tells me I am 
right, although I know that she, too, is 
disappointed, she had so planned the church 
for Beppo, he is so good and so clever; and 
for me, that my singing would one day make 
me a grand name and a large fortune ; but 
oh, I cannot refuse Beppo when he says he 
wants my love ! ” 

I assured her I considered she was doing 
right in not refusing to be Beppo’s wife, and 
asked her when the time would come for him 
to draw his number. 

“In a very few months now, signora,” she 
answered, “ and, as soon as he lias drawn, the 
kind signori at the Villa Flora will give him 
higher wages and build him a little house in 
the garden itself.” 

“ But if the number is an unlucky one and 
he has to become a soldier, what then, Tessa ?” 

I was sorry I had asked this the moment 
after, for such a look of agony swept over that 
sweet, upturned face. 

“ Oh, signora,” she replied, with a shudder, 
“that can never be ; Beppo is too good, too 
devout, to be so cruelly punished. No, we 
must not think of that; ” and she hurriedly 
arose, and, hardly waiting to bid us farewell, 
ran off down the path, as if to fly from so evil 
a thought. 

I stood for a few moments watching her, and 
then returned to my husband, and found that 
while Tessa had been talking to me he had 
made a slight sketch of her; and it was coming 
unexpectedly across this sketch a few days ago 
that prompted me to tiy and write the little 
history of our sojourn on the Amalfi Hills. 

(7o be continued .) 



“ THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE.” 


By AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 


’Twas yester’ night, as I was safely sleeping 
With arms close folded round the child I love, 

Came down the sky, ’twixt stars all vigil keeping, 

A holy angel from the realms above ; 

Then near my couch, where fell the moongleam brightly, 
Softly he paused, and smiled, and whispered low, 

“I bear a message: sleeper, waken lightly, 

Give me thy best and dearest ere I go ? ” 


Closer I pressed my darling, ever nearer, 

Close to my heart—my lips upon her brow; 

But thro’ the mist that voice rang sweeter, clearer, 
“Give me thy best? God asks it. Give it now?” 

And at the words a smile, like sun at dawning, 
Passed o’er the face I loved of all the best; 

And as on waves of blue shines down the morning, 

So shone her eyes, then closed in perfect rest. 

I gave my dearest, at the hour of sleeping, 

Unclasped the sweet arms clinging round my heart, 

Then laid my darling in the angel’s keeping— 

My all, my treasure of my life grown part; 

Then like a star that fades ’mid grey of waking, 
Softly the angel bore my love away 

From earth’s dim shade to God a fair gift taking, 
While I, left lonely waiting, learn to pray. 
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HUNGARIAN EMBROIDERY. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


Although in tlie high pressure of nineteenth- 
century life there seems to the busy to be very 
little time to spare, still it cannot be denied 
that embroideries are very much before the 
public, that new kinds are as constantly to be 
seen as are the old ones revived and not 
allowed to remain obscure any longer. It is 
veiy pleasant, too, to notice that these are more 
or less artistic, and that the people who find or 
make time for work like as a rule to have it 
beautiful. 

On the Continent the fascinating embroidery 
called Hungarian has been known for some 
little —beyond I mean that charming country 
east and south of the Danube where it has 
been done by the peasants from ancient times. 

These poor people, uncultivated and rough, 
have worked on, as time progressed, producing 
pieces of work which as we look at them after 
the lapse of years are still handsome, the 
colours but little faded. Their sense of true 
art has made them ever select designs which 
were good in themselves. There is but little 
variety, for in the most elaborate pieces I have 
ever seen, the same pattern with but slight 
changes are repeated with but little alteration ; 
and yet infinite variety can be had, and no 
two pieces look alike, this resulting from the 
fact that the design is differently adapted and 
the stitches, few indeed as these are, are used 
in many ways. Never more than three colours 
are used—red, dark blue, and a curious shade 


of yellow which is rather like gamboge in 
colour. 

These cottons are worked upon coarse un¬ 
bleached linen, grey or clay coloured, and the 
uses to which the work is put are numerous. 
Bedspreads, aprons, table-cloths, side-board 
cloths, cosies, mats, book-covers, curtain- 
borders, cushions, etc. 

In choosing your linen you must be careful to 
get what is not white, as what is called un¬ 
bleached or grey is far better. Common 
towelling is not good enough, but you can 
get linen that does very well inexpensively. 
If you have linen that pulls with your needle, 
it does not look at all well and it does not 
wear. 

The cottons are the famous D. M. C. Coton a 
repriser . This is a strand like filoselle, there 
being four threads to each collected thread. 
Do not separate it, but use it as you cut it 
from the little round balls which cost but a 
few pence each. 

If you never intend to wash what you are 
embroidering you can work the cottons as 
they are, and send the article to be cleaned 
when it is soiled. This I will admit is the 
best plan of all, for to wash the work never 
answers so well. If, however, you are bent 
on doing this, you had better see that the 
colours are fast before you begin. The red I 
am certain of, the blue I am doubtful of, and the 
yellow I do not believe likes the wash-tub at 


all, and does not leave it without a veiy pale 
complexion. 

If you want to test tlie fastness of the dyes, 
you should loosen the balls and pour boiling 
water upon them, leaving them to soak for 
about a quarter of an hour. Soap and rub 
them lightly with the hand, and go on rinsing 
them in cold water, unless the latter is quite 
colourless. 

Squeeze the water out carefully without 
wringing the cottons, and let them dry 
quickly without letting them be at all exposed 
to the sun. 

Some people think coloured cottons should 
be washed in vinegar, because it is thought 
that it affects the colour less than water docs. 
However, other people think that good dyes 
keep their colour without the aid of vinegar, 
and the bad ones wash out in spite of it. Fast 
colours lose none of their beauty in the process, 
and the latter does not affect the quality of 
the cotton. Indeed, it rather improves them 
sometimes, for it rids the cottons of any excess 
of colouring matter which the fibres of the 
cotton may have absorbed while they were 
being dyed. 

In working you should not twist the cotton, 
but let it lie flatly, and though you should on 
no account pull it, yet if it is too loose it is 
very ugly indeed. 

Now as to the design. If you can draw at 
all you are an independent person, and with 
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the help of our illustration, you can very 
easily make a pattern for any article upon 
which you intend to try your skill. 

Scrolls, conventional leaves and flowers, 
large, bold, and very clear, dots and balls, 
there is very little else, excepting the scallop¬ 
ing which is a great feature in the work. 
This latter you can trace very easily with a 
birthing pencilled two-thirds round, if you 
draw lines first of all to have it perfectly 
straight and accurate. Please note that 
simple as the bordering is of the mat before 
you in Fig. I, that it is perfectly straight, and 
that the scallops are even and all of the same 
size, the balls in between being at regular 
intervals. The leaves, etc., are careless look¬ 
ing—that is another feature of the embroidery, 
yet each leaf or petal has a true edge, and 
any lines such as are in the ovals in the 
corners are not zig-zag, or crooked in them¬ 
selves. 

This illustration is of a mat, the design 
one which could be used in a variety of ways. 
The middle spray could with little alteration 
form corners for a tea-cloth, and strewn over a 
bedspread, would look very handsome. With 
a few more leaves and curves, and making it 
shorter, you could use the design for a tea-cosy. 
Should you be unable to draw, yourself, you 
can get good designs and materials, and the 
work begun by addressing yourself by post 
to Miss Baker, 5, Clifton Gardens, Chiswick, 
W. She will provide linen, cottons, etc. 

Use crewel neecUes f and be sure to have 
them with sufficiently large eyes, as when the 
eye is too small it only frays the cotton, and 
is very uncomfortable to work with. Just as 
a man instinctively picks out the biggest 
needle he can find when, in the absence of 
his womenkind, he has to sew on a button or 
mend a garment for himself, so a woman 
often has the idea that the finer needle she 


pig. 2. 

takes, the better her work will be. This in 
fine cambric, etc., may be true, but not for 
work of this kind. 

Fig. 2 shows a corner which would do 
nicely for a tea-cloth, or if not used as a 
comer simply for a border, repeating the 
flowers alternately, one set with the other. 
This design I copied, part only being original. 
In the mat the outer scalloping was done in 
threes; three scallops red, three blue, three 
yellow, and repeated. In the inner border 
the scallops are one red, one blue, one yellow, 
then again as before. In the inner border of 
this corner the scalloping done in simple 
satin-stitch is red, and as a large scallop in 
the outer edge contains several smaller scal¬ 
lops, I have made all the latter of one large 
scallop in red, the next blue, the next yellow. 
All this arrangement is governed by the fancy 
of the worker, and upon the skill in using 
even these three colours will much of the 
beauty of the work depend. Until you have 
seen it for yourself you can have no idea how 
very handsome this embroidery is. There is 
something bizarre about it, and daring as it is, 
and gorgeous as is the effect, it is perfectly 
harmonious and artistic. 

In some Flungarian work which I have seen 
the outer scallop is not done in button-hole 
stitch, but in satin stitch. This does not cut 
out as well as the button-hole, and I do 
not myself like it as well as the latter. I have 
left the scallop here, not cut out, so that you 
can see the effect of another plan, which is to 
leave a little of the material beyond the scal¬ 
loping, and then to finish it off with cord and 
tassels, -which of course must match all or 
some of the colours used in the embroidery. 
A fringe of the same can be used with this 
arrangement, but I myself prefer the cut-out 
button-hole scallops to any. 

I now come to the stitches. These are 


wonderfully few, and they are all of them 
quite easy to learn, though unless carefully 
executed they are not at all pretty. 

Stem-stitch is much used for stalks and 
outlines, and in Fig. 3, No. 1, you will see 
exactly how it is done. Each stitch must be 
exactly opposite the last, not going crookedly 
one way or another, and yet you should not 
place your needle where the latter stitch has 
terminated. Leave a thread or two between. 

No. 2 is of French knots, so well known 
that I doubted whether or no I should give an 
illustration of them. Twirl your cotton once 
or twice—in the illustration it is twisted twice 
—round the needle close to where the thread 
has come out. 

No. 3 is Point Sable. Nothing but one 
back-stitch ! How easy it seems to do it, and 
yet some people find it difficult because they 
have not the knack. The stitch, though in a 
sense a back-stitch, is taken at a slight—very 
slight angle, so that it forms a round stitch 
like a grain of sand, hence its name. It is not 
a true Hungarian stitch, but I have given it 
here as it is so useful for small work. When 
you do it, do not bring each stitch under 
another, but always under, in between those 
of the last row. 

No. 4 is a leaf in the long stitch so 
much used in this embroidery. It is simply one 
stitch—nothing more—ouly if done crookedly, 
or if it lies too loose, it is veiy ugly. Equal 
distances between the bars is needful to 
secure a good effect; and here, the yellow 
bars should be outlined in the shape of the 
leaf with stem-stitch in red or blue. In 
most of the leaves two colours are used, 
sometimes all three. As a general rule, I 
have noticed that yellow is the least used of 
the three colours. 

No. 5 is the satin-stitch scallop. Before 
going further, let me remind you that none 
of the work is padded. 

No. 6 is a leaf; and please note that in 
the leaves all the stitches lie in an oblique 
direction. Some people work straight across, 
but it is not as pretty as slanting stitches. 

No. 7 is another leaf with serrated edge. 
The middle would be thick in blue or yellow, 
as the needle you see is threaded with red. 

No. 8 is another shape of leaf, with thick 
edge worked in satin-stitch. Bars across the 
centre. 

No. 9 is the buttonhole-stitch scallop. 
Always work this evenly, and remember never 
to let any of the material show between the 
stitches, which should always lie closely to¬ 
gether. 

No. 10 is a round in stem-stitch. The 
needle is left in to show how the balls are 
made, which are so often found in designs for 
this embroidery. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 you will see samples as 
to how the various shapes can be adapted 
and worked, and so that you should under¬ 
stand more about the colouring I will say how 
I have done these. 

In a is a row of four rounds. The first is a 
red outline with outer ring of blue French 
knots. Two long yellow stitches which cross 
are fastened down by three blue ones. The 
second is a blue outline in stem-stitch, crossed 
four times in the same colour with two tiny 
yellow stitches in the middle to keep them 
firm. The third is a yellow ray in stem- 
stitch, with an oval in dark blue ; and the 
fourth is a ring of red stem-stitch, with long 
yellow stitches taken across once and then 
crossed again in a reverse direction, and at 
each crossing is a tiny red stitch. 

The oval in b has the large side pointed 
ovals in red. The ones at the tip are blue 
and yellow together at one end and the same 
at the other, a blue ball being in the middle. 

In c is a leaf with thick yellow pointed 
lobes, the rest in stem-stitch ; three blue balls 
go down the middle. 
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The large oval we see in d is hardly a leaf. 
It is a conventional pattern useful in many 
ways, and in Fig. i you will notice it at the 
corners. Laid down as in b and c, it would 
form a very good border for a tea-cloth; 
and you could vary the way of working it, as 
well as the arrangement of the colours, at 
your pleasure. This d oval is outlined in 
yellow—when I use the word outline I al¬ 
ways mean stem-stitch—with an inner row of 
blue ftomt sable. A large satin-stitch oval is 
in the middle, four yellow balls being at tips 
and sides, while blue balls are at the two 
outer ends. 

In f you will see a leaf very commonly 
used in Hungarian work. It is partially out¬ 
lined in blue, and the top is worked in satin- 
stitch across. Two lines of dark blue reach 


down to the larger red ball, which has a 
smaller one above it. 

The g leaf is serrated and outlined in blue. 
An outline yellow oval in the middle has a 
thick inner oval of red, and red balls are at 
each end of the outline oval. 

The h leaf is only a yellow outline, with a 
yellow middle in satin-stitch, the space being 
filled up with red French knots. 

In i we see a very pretty fancy leaf, which 
shows plainly how scalloping can be used. It 
borders the blue bars, and being red contrasts 
well with them. Leaves of all shapes can be 
done in the scallop ; but still when there is a 
curve, as in the leaf before us, it adapts itself 
better to the scallop. 

In j is a red leaf, with yellow outline and 
blue French knots. 


The k leaf is almost heart-shaped. It is 
red in outline, and thick middle, while yellow 
bars go across it. 

The l leaf is yellow outline, with yellow 
bars and red French knots outside it. 

Enough has been said, and sufficient ex¬ 
amples have been given, to show how much 
variety can be obtained in the work. 

In working a bed-spread, if you do not care 
about having so large a piece of work about, 
you can cut your linen into squares and em¬ 
broider these separately. After they are 
worked you can join them all together, and 
embroider some fancy stitch over the seams. 

Ball-fringe is often used to finish off this 
work, but tassels made of the same cotton are 
the prettiest for a border unless you scallop it 
out. 


THE “GIRL’S OWN” SNUGGERY. 


Of course girls are very important—I don’t 
know anything so important as girls. I’ve 
got four of my very own, so I ought to know. 
The whole future of England depends on 
them ;—not on my four, but on girls generally. 
Of course under these circumstances they 
ought to have the pick of all the rooms in the 
house for a snuggery. That’s theory: now we 
come to practice. Now, in practice one of 
the first lessons girls learn is self-denial— 
loving self-denial I hope, for that is sure to 
ennoble them. Mother would always like to 
give her lasses a nice cosy little bower all to 
themselves ; but then even the most desirable 
modern residences with all the latest improve¬ 
ments are not permanently elastic, and it gene¬ 
rally has to be a room that is not wanted 
for anything else. Of course where houses 
are mansions, and money plentiful, none of 
my small help is wanted. I am talking to the 
larger class who have to make silk purses out 
of— pig-skin and bristles. The proverb says 
you can’t; but all proverbs with a “ can’t ” in 
them were invented to excuse failures. Look 
what the fairy godmother did with the pump- 
id 11 —wonders ! And for any girl with a heart 
like Cinderella’s, I’m sure I can find a magic 
wand. But even the fairy godmother had to 
have a pumpkin to begin upon. You must 
grant me a ceiling, four walls, and a floor : 


cheerless and dark if you like, with an outlook 
like Cinderella’s. All the brightness and 
sweetness has to come from within, and shine 
out through the windows in bright little 
glimpses to cheer the passers-by. Don’t you 
always feel cheered when you see a peep of 
homelike prettiness through the glass ? I do; 
it makes one feel such friends with the people 
inside. Wasn’t it “ Jo ” in Little Women 
who drew up the blinds that the wayfarers 
might see through the panes into the little 
house ? I love Jo for that and lots of other 
things. Well then, the brightness is not to 
be there, it is to grow there. Now where are 
we to get it from ? From the “ Girl’s Own ” 
heart—a great deal of heart—a very little Art 
will work wonders. One of those thinkers 
who penetrate our darkness for a moment 
with a revealing flash has said that “ their 
amusements are the moral windows of a 
people.” He means that in their unguarded 
moments of recreation the character stands 
self-revealed. I want girls to reveal themselves 
in their surroundings, and write their hearts 
upon the four dead walls—then they will live 
and have their being, and be companions of 
solitude, a second self, with whom to feel at 
home. Of course some of you will say, “ But 
to make a room beautiful takes a lot of money.” 
No, girls—really not very much ; I can make a 


room beautiful for very little; and then there 
are sure to be some friends—benign uncles, 
indulgent aunts—who, although they never had 
such ideas in their young days, and were not 
allowed to do this or think that, and, in fact, 
only dared to exist at the dictation of their 
elders, will, with a little shaking of the head 
over these degenerate times, contribute to the 
snuggery, willingly-bribed by a little coaxing, 
and promised invitations when complete. 

Now, first of all let us paper our four 
walls. I suggest yellow ; I always do suggest 
yellow if it can be anyhow allowed—a real 
rich sunshiny yellow; if not, terra-cotta. I 
know such a terra-cotta at is. gd. a piece 
that welcomes you with a great glow, and 
seems to say, “Oh, do come in; I’m so glad 
to see you! ” Don’t let us leave the ceiling 
bare; it makes such a difference “clothed,” 
and helps the welcome of the walls. Besides, 
if there should happen to be a moulding 
or beading between ceiling and wall your 
canopy is framed with a delightful effect. But 
you must not have a great big pronounced de¬ 
sign, which seems to bear down upon you like 
a stroke of destiny. The best I know is called 
clef-pattern, and in it the signs of the treble 
and bass clefs are woven into a restful maze of 
tracery in a softened shade of the wall-paper. 

A genial earth-brown paint for doors and 









skirting-boarcls will be comfortable against 
either of the two colours suggested for the 
papers. 

And now for the bare boards. Carpets 
empty purses with dreadful rapidity. We 
mustn’t dream of well-known looms, but we 
can tread softly and noiselessly for all that 
without much expense. For instance :— 
Thick brown paper at 3d. will cover a 
room 15x12 at a cost of 5s. Over this a 
border of blue arras cloth—wonderful stuff 
to wear—at 9d. a yard (54 inches wide). 
Limit the border to 18 inches, which will 
give you three yards of border to every yard 
of arras. Then upon the plot of brown 
paper left spread a Kensington art square 
at 25s.; or better, far better, a Roman square 
at 32s., contrasting beautifully with the border. 
As an alternative, why not a dull red linoleum 
—art designs and tints have thawed even lino¬ 
leum—and a rug or two. I fear, though, lino¬ 
leum would cost 2s. a yard; and then there are 
the rugs. Or I can suggest a pretty rush 
matting, with wavy lines of blue and red, at is. 
a yard, and a couple of Mirzapore, Deccan, or, 
cheaper still, Japanese rugs. 

The screening curtains should be of soft 
butter muslin at ijd. a yard, edged with 
frills of same material; the side curtains of 
broad ribbed serge, with a ball fringe match¬ 
ing your border of arras. All these you will 
make yourself or selves ; and with such a paper 
as I have recommended you may save a yard 
or so of serge by cutting them to hang an inch 
below the window-sill only. Table-cloth of 
the same ribbed serge will be cheap, pretty, 
and effective. 

Now for furniture. To start with, a table 
and chairs must suffice ; and these perhaps you 
can “ annex ” by special permission from 
other less important parts of the house; but if 
not, I can direct you to the cheapest, simplest, 
and quaintest of rush-seated chairs at 2s. qd., 
well-made and strong. Three or four of these 
washed over with water-stain which reveals 
the grain, and a couple of low large wickers at 
about 8s., so different from your grandmother’s 
days when the stiffest and straightest of backs 
begged you, with buckram blandishments, to 
come and be uncomfortable. 

I like young people to luxuriate in an easy 
cosy chair, always supposing they have “ some¬ 
thing accomplished, something done,” to earn 
the ease. The young ones have so much to 
bear later on, surely they should enjoy until 
the time comes to take up their burdens. But 
there is no rose without a thorn, and you will 
have to make your own cushions before you 
repose on them. Then, later on, when the 


On Nature. 

Who has called great Nature, that eternal 
echo of our joys and sorrows, “ eternal in¬ 
difference ? ” I know not if my laughter 
makes her gay; I know not if my tears sadden 
her; but I find in her magnificence and in 
her desolation myself—my entire self! The 
human heart may misunderstand me, human 
tenderness deceive me ; but in thee, Nature, 
whether thou dost lament or rejoice, whether 
thou showest me thy serenity or makest thine 
anger to break forth, in thy wide azure, in thy 
fathomless abysses, in the mirror of thy foun¬ 
tains^ which no breath has tarnished, in the 
rent bosom of thy swelling surge—everywhere, 
always, I recognise my own heart. Thou dost 
answer my voice and dost speak my language ; 
thy tragedies recount my misfortunes ; thou 
hast cries for my distress ; thou hast splen¬ 


“ Q UEL Q UES PENSEES." 

budget is a good one and a surplus available, 
your carpenter can be instructed to build you 
a “cosy-corner.” The architecture won’t be 
much ; he need only prop upon four stumpy legs 
of twelve inches—that’s a foot to each leg—a 
comfortable breadth of deal boards, say twenty 
to twenty-four inches. This tucked in an 
angle of the room at once rises to the dignity 
of a “ cosy-corner,” and costs only 11s. or 12s. 
Again, the upholstering must be your own 
work. The material—well, I know of so 
many that are cheap, wide, soft, rich, and 
cosy-looking, but one of these is an exquisite 
repetition in various shades of an old tapestry 
pattern which will soften the hearts of your 
ciders, and be a perfect dress for both wicker 
lounges and the “nook.” At the same time, 
your carpenter by appointment to the snug¬ 
gery might accomplish a long shelf to run, 
about breast-high, the whole of one side: 
crust it with a handsome enamelled coat of 
ivory. All sorts of treasures will gradually 
find a home upon this shelf. It will be the 
museum of your travels and the gallery of 
your art treasures. Girl friends who can 
sketch will pinch their tubes for you; and 
nothing looks prettier or more effective on 
this shelf than a frameless oil sketch, with¬ 
out any vainglorious gilt about it—a sketch for 
what it is worth, not a gilt-edged attempt to 
be a “ picture.” At first, being strictly eco¬ 
nomical, your mantel-border ancl door-curtain 
should be serge too. Work in tapestry wools 
on the latter boldly-drawn sunflowers, outlined 
only, clambering up each side and across the 
lower hem; and this curtain won’t cost more 
than 4s. 6d., I am quite sure, because I did 
one for a cottage “common room ” where some 
of my happiest days have been spent. But I 
mustn’t get on the subject of that cottage on 
the Derbyshire moors far from the busy, not 
to mention the scuffling, foggy, and noisy 
haunts of men, or I should never stop. Where 
was I ? Oh ! the mantel border. Let it screen 
a portion of the wall six or nine inches above 
the ledge ; this makes a good background for 
ornaments, while overmantels are in the future. 
Perhaps another time I will tell you of two or 
three different hearth shrines, as I call them, 
which are, to my mind, better than most over¬ 
mantels. Pretty little bookshelves, with nooks 
and cornices for bits of china, can be got for 
3s. or 4s., and an endless variety of dainty 
woodwork for use and ornament, an occa¬ 
sional table with spindle-rail under-ledge and 
bell-curved feet, firmly planted, being quite 
one of the nicest. Pictures are expensive, but 
a few print-etchings, of which there is such a 
choice, can never be amiss. And let vacant 


“QUELQUES PENSEES.” 

13y comtesse de gasparin. 


dours for my felicity. Failings, despair, 
crushing, sorrow unto death, victoiy, triumph 
—all that is great, all that is puny, thou 
renderest to me ennobled, enlarged. Even 
the annals of my poor paltry life, over which 
I fain could laugh, thou dost recite to me in 
magnificent odes. The flitting, whispering 
murmurs of the fluttering wing, the rustling 
corn, the vibration of the breeze as it is wafted 
across the meadow, calm my perturbed soul. 
Thou hast ineffable silence to teach me to be 
silent, impetuous forces to teach me to pray. 
By the renewal of thy times of refreshing, the 
revival of last year’s blossoming, thou dost 
awaken hope in my numbed heart. I discover 
in thee compassions to teach me kindness. 
The feeble are not crushed by thee. No ; thou 
dost not suppress the little ones ! Thy reeds 
are tipped with soft down ; padded shelters 
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ledge or bracket wear a coronet of fragrant 
kus-kus, any bare wall-space a kakimono 
banner, the colours of which must of course 
not “ collide ” with that of your serge and car¬ 
peting. As for ornaments, pottery is best for 
broad touches, and there is a simple sense of 
artistic completeness in the full round fern 
bowls with their waved collars, and richness of 
colour—mere beauty of form and tint their 
only decoration. They will stand on the floor, 
table, bracket, or shelf, but dispose them, so as 
to show against the serge background as much 
as possible. Colours are the secret of the 
sunlight, and remember what Ruskin says. 

But draperies and pottery need a rigmarole 
all to themselves, which, perhaps, I may attempt 
another time. I must speak more generally 
now, and this is the pith of it. Try to make 
your room a remembrance of happy moments 
and sweet impulses, the best you have known. 
You will always get them fresh from Nature, 
whose influence never but refines and cheers. 
After a day on the shore, or a heather and 
gorse-grown common, I always return richer 
in mind, and in the possession of some trea¬ 
sures collected during the ramble and added 
to the store. How often, catching sight of a 
few sprigs of heather treasured in an old ginger- 
jar, I have lived again in thought the perfect 
day, talked over to a chorus of “ Do you re¬ 
members ? ” each moment of content com¬ 
pleted or fresh interest kindled that came to 
the treasure-house in some long delightful rest 
or ramble. That heather posy gathers up for 
me a hundred sweet recollections of shore and 
cliff, bay and beach, sea-gardens in the rock 
where the clear waters sleep on luxurious soft- 
fringed cushions of rich-hued seaweed ; blue- 
waves lace-edged with foam-flakes on golden 
sands, or grey-green with hissing fangs on 
wrinkled reef; wide commons, spreading wood¬ 
lands, deep valleys, rushy dunes—all the sweet 
country scents, and sounds, and sights—all 
these and thousands more live in that magic 
ginger-pot among the heather. For Memory 
seems to me like some grand sweet instrument, 
to which we can always be adding fresh notes 
and stops; and as the breath of recollection 
stirs among the strings, all the rich harmonies 
wake and murmur hack their blended voices 
from the past. Let your room be full of 
memories, then, and depend upon it it you bid 
it give expression to the better part of you, 
and make it the companion of your working 
and restful hours, there will be a something 
gained besides the sense of possession, besides 
a comfort and freedom unknown to your grand¬ 
mothers, from the “Girl’s Own” Snuggery. 

Bertha Vaughan Dawes. 


hide beneath thy mosses; thy spinners spin 
silk; and the delicate handiwork of thy arti¬ 
sans turns to velvet; and all these marvels 
of gentleness thou dost give to the weak, 
the defenceless, to those whom the strong 
willingly oppress. 

Nature, I know thee ; thou art a message 
from my God. It is for this I love thee. 
Thou art an expression of the tenderness of 
the Lord—this is why thou dost me good. I 
do not worship thee; I do not ask of thee 
light or healing—these are not thine to give ; 
but God has given thee a mission, to pour 
down comfort upon me. God has told thee to 
bring me poesy, and thou hast soothed me, 
and thou hast shown me the—Ideal! 

There is nothing so sad as a soul incapable 
of sadness. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

W. K.—i. Read our series of articles on “Employ¬ 
ments for Women and Girls,” and judge for your¬ 
self what you might do at home. —2. Perhaps your 
father might do better if he removed his drugs to 
some country neighbourhood or newly-built suburb 
of some large town. The business of chemist and that 
of undertaker are the most surely money-making of 
any with which we are acquainted.—3. Could 3'ou 
not advertise (by a card notice put in some shop 
windows) that you would take in some young pupils 
by day to form a class with those you teach at 
home. 

Une Jeune Fille, of twenty-seven years of age, is 
eligible for entering a hospital either for children or 
adults. She appears to have taken some steps in 
desirable training, at least theoretically, alread}-. 
The Children’s Hospital in Great Ormonde Street, 
London, W.C., is, we believe, beset with applica¬ 
tions already. Perhaps that of Shadwell, London, 
E., might have a vacancy. You had better write to 
the Matron or Secretary; or it might be better to 
try first at the North-Eastern Hospital for Children, 
327, Hackney Road, London, N.; also Home and 
Infirmary for Sick Children, Sydenham Road, 
Lower Sydenham, London, S.E.; and the Victoria 
Hospital for Children, Queen’s Road, Chelsea, 
London , S. 11 ' Resides these, there are many more 
in London. Write and ascertain whether they train 
probationers, and the terms on which they are 
received. 

Miss A. E. Blunt (formerly living at 15, Wiltshire 
Road, Brixton) is now at 2, Fairlawn Villas, Grange 
Road, Ealing, W., where she is to be addressed in 
connection with her Practising Societ}'. We thank 
her for her communication. 

Apple. —The address of the London National Train¬ 
ing School of Cookery is in Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W. 


MUSIC. 

Clematis. —If the music of a hymn be marked 
“D.C.” at the end, and the finale mark come 
about the end of the second or third line, it means 
that you should repeat at the end of each verse 
and recommence them from the beginning. We do 
not repeat your whole question as you will remember 
what you wished to know. 

A Would-be Musician. —Both the guitar and the- 
zither are difficult to play well. The new banjo - 
zither seems to be a very pretty instrument for all 
ordinary purposes, and perhaps might be what you 
require. Second-hand instruments are by no means 
expensive, and there are plenty to be found. 

Woodstock and A Would-be Songster. —We should 
advise your writing to enquire of the Royal College 
of Music, Kensington. Gore, S.W. Address The 
Registrar. There are a number of open scholar¬ 
ships there, and you might study for one. The fee 
for students is ,£40 per annum for tuition. 

Miss L. Feary, Cranbrooke House, Earith, near 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. We are happy to inform 
our readers that you are forming a correspondence 
class for the study of harmony at the usual trifling 
terms. A stamped envelope to be sent for further 
particulars. 

Violinist will have to read the advertisements re¬ 
specting orchestral bands, or else advertise herself. 
You might write for any information to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Ladies’ Division of the Crystal Palace 
School of Art, etc., Upper Norwood, S.E. Send a 
stamped and directed envelope, or else go and 
obtain an interview. 


ART. 

Handscreen. —The pattern of gauze which you send 
us is not of English manufacture, but you might 
perhaps match it in one of our Oriental drapery 
shops. If not, you might apply to the Artists’ 
Guild, at Campden Hill, of which we have given a 
notice, and no doubt they will endeavour to procure 
you some, as they teach gauze painting. 

F. R.—Glue the inkstand firmly to the board before 
you lay on the covering. Those with double lids 
can be obtained in most shops, and any upholsterer 
could supply the suitable nails. 

A Grateful Reader. —1. The plate-glass must be 
silvered to turn it into a mirror. But you may 
paint your designs on it first, and then send it to be 
silvered. The latter is a process which must be 
carried out at a manufactory. It is a dangerously 
injurious one, and precautionary measures should 
be observed by workers with quicksilver. There is 
no more terrible or deadly punishment for convicts 
condemned to enforced labour than to be sent to 
work in a quicksilver mine. After some years, if 
they live so long, their faces change colour to an 
ashen-gre)-. The glass can be silvered at some 
place in Hatton Garden, we believe; but the cost 
must be determined by its dimensions.—2. July 30th, 
1872, was a Tuesday. 

Monmouthshire Rustic. —We think your water¬ 
colour sketches so good that we should recommend 
you to study at some school of art. They are quite 
above par as specimens from the hand of one un¬ 
taught, and we think such a natural gift should be 
cultivated. If you send us your address the little 
sketches shall be returned. 

Violet. —If you mean to say that you have drawn or 
painted designs for Christmas cards you had better 
exhibit them in some stationers’ windows, and give 
a commission on their sale to the shop proprietor 
who takes charge of them. 

L. Lambeth. —Drain-pipes should be painted with 
oil-colours mixed with a little Florentine medium. 
The pipe requires no preparation ; nor has the de¬ 
sign, when executed upon it, any need of setting. 

A “Gent.” —Old ink-stains require treatment, in the 
first place, with chloride of tin to dissolve the iron, 
and then with diluted oxalic acid. If on a white 
ground touch the spots with a diluted solution of 
chloride of lime, and then wash the article 
thoroughly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anxious One could go out to India as maid or nurse, 
in which case her passage would be paid. She 
must advertise. 

Vera has been wearing shoes with pointed toes, we 
should think, and the onl)’ cure is to leave them off 
at once. 

Daisy Chain’s letter is very well written and com¬ 
posed, and quite right in every way.—2. It is 
generally best to rise when you shake hands with 
a friend. 

Elipa. —The Jewish people date their era from the 
creation, which they consider to have been 3,760 
j’ears and three months before the beginning of our 
era. To reduce Jewish time to ours, subtract 3,761 
3'ears. The Jewish }*ear consists of either 12 or 13 
months of 29 or 30 days.. .The year 5,653 of the 
Jewish era commenced on September 22nd, 1892. 

Nil Desperandum. —1. We could not give a history 
of the French Revolution in our columns ; and we 
think your best way to procure it in condensed form 
would be in an encyclopedia, which you would 
et in a free library.—2. Wordsworth succeeded 
outliey as Poet Laureate in 1843. 


EspIsrance. —1. “Sesame’’was the talismanic word 
which would open the door that led to the cave of 
the “ Forty Thieves ” in the Acadian Nights. 
“Sesame” is an annual herbaceous plant of the 
genus Sesamum, the seeds of which are sometimes 
used for food, and also furnish a valuable oil. It is 
pronounced as three syllables—“ Ses-a-me.”—2. 
To remove the stain of milk, from your ftannel, take 
a clean sponge and some clean tepid water, squeeze 
the sponge nearly dry, and press it on the stain. 
This should be repeated several times, and will, 
probably, take the mark out. Do not wet the 
material very much; and if the stain lie not quite 
gone, try a little benzine when dry. The colour can 
be restored by using a very weak solution of either 
ammonia or borax. In taking out all stains it is 
needful to your success to be quick and very careful, 
and to use as little liquid as possible. 

Ciieesey’s Sister is quite too 3’oung for a nurse.— 2. 
The poem is fairly good. 

Hawthorn, A Constant Reader, and Others.— 
Such situations are obtained by advertisement, or 
through friends. 

Alice. —The translation of the Italian sentence is, 
“ If fair hope abandon me.” 

Edina. —The poem is long and drear3 r , and very in¬ 
correct ; but we are sure that Edina felt consoled 
when she had written it, and that was its best use. 

E. A. B.—We have never heard of such a pension 
being given by Government. 

Violet H. N. S.—The ambulance classes would 
certainly help 3-ou the most ; and if one be held 
near 3'ou, wh)- not induce }-our sister to go with 3-ou 
to it ? 

Chilblains. —We think 3'ou had better consult a 
doctor, for the swollen knuckles denotes more than 
chilblains; and such a thing as rheumatism had 
better be taken in time and cured, as 3-ou are quite 
young.^ 

Archeveque. —1. The only archbishop of Scottish 
descent, we think, so far as we can ascertain, in 
Queen Victoria’s reign was Dr. A. C. Tait, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbur}-.—2. The letters “A. U. C.,” 
in connection with a date, means Anno Urbis 
Conditce —“ In the 3*ear from the founding of the 
cit3',” namcl3', Rome. 

Mary wishes to know “ whether there be any need 
that she should give up the courtship of a 3’oung 
man because she stammers ? ” Perhaps the young 
man ma3* prefer 3'ou to stammer, for he will then be 
neither talked to death nor scolded too much. You 
must try to make-your fewer words all so sweet and 
kind that ‘3 r our husband may love to hear 3’ , our 
stammer above the fluent speech of nxvy woman on 
earth. In this way 3'ou will turn a drawback into a 
blessing! 

Duchess of Devonshire. —The words nisi firius 
mean “unless before.” They are used in a writ 
summoning a person to be tried. 

Elsie May. —Young ladies living at home with their 
mother do not have separate cards ; their names are 
laced on a card below that of their mother, viz., 
Irs. Brown; Miss Brown; Miss Beatrice Brown. 
Of course, if thc3- remain unmarried after their 
mother’s death, or even before, they may have their 
own card; but it is not usual to do so until no 
longer 3-oung. 

Inquisitive. —We do not give recipes for making 
such things as ) r ou name. 

Millicent. —July 24th, 1869, was a Saturday. 

Hermione will best make up for the lack of beaut3* 
by her goodness, in the first place, and in the second 
place, 03* extreme neatness in her dress, gentleness 
and sweetness in her manners, and grace in her 
movements. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Suffering is the surest means of making 
us truthful to ourselves.”— Sismondi . 


ISS MUF- 
FET was 
exceed- 
i n g 1 y 
busy; in¬ 
deed, as 
she told 
Val, she 
had never 
been so 
busy in 
her life ; 
and Val’s 

reply had been strongly flavoured with 
approval. “All right, pardner; make 
hay while the sun shines. Youth is 
made for cramming, and cramming for 
youth. Dot your i’s, and be a good 
girl, and take my blessing.” 

Miss Muffet was far too busy to be 
home-sick. She had really so much to 
do that she was quite breathless with 
thinking about it; and she was often 
obliged to take an extra ten minutes in 
bed to plan how she should ever get it 
all done. 

When the first week had passed after 
Gilbert Gordon’s accident Mrs. Foster 
had waxed tyrannical. Effie’s visits to 
the Manor House were on no account to 
interfere with her studies. Her first 
mission was to reform herself and then 
to reform Lady Sarah. “You are getting 
on beautifully with your music. Even 
Virginia noticed the improvement last 
night. Jack will be in an ecstacy,” 
observed Mrs. Foster, in her sensible 
way. “ Besides, I do not intend to lose 
my pupil just when she is beginning to 
do me credit. No, Effie ; there must be 
no more morning visits to Lady Sarah,” 
and that Mrs. Foster intended to be 
obeyed was evident. 

By-and-by there was another proviso : 
Miss Muffet must not lose her walks nor 
rides. She was accustomed to a great 
deal of fresh air and exercise, and any 
deprivation would be injurious to her 
health. Miss Muffet must not sacrifice 
her bright colour and exuberant buoy¬ 
ancy in spending weary hours in the hot 
rooms of the Manor House, bearing with 
the whims and fancies of a fretful, un¬ 
happy Lady Sarah. Mrs. Foster, who 
felt responsible for the young creature 
confided to her care, would listen to no 
persuasive arguments on Miss Muffet’s 
part. So it fell out that only odds and 
ends of time—a spare hour here and 
there—could be filched from Miss Muf¬ 
fet’s multitudinous occupations — her 
studies, and riding of Vixen, and brisk 
walks with Virginia and Mike. Never¬ 
theless, those snatches of visits were 
dearly prized by Lady Sarah ; and, in¬ 
deed, even the grim-faced butler re¬ 
laxed into a smile at the sight of Miss 
Muffet. 

Miss Muffet never let a day pass with¬ 
out rushing in for a brief chat, or a 
“ How do you do ? ” Great would have 
been Lady Sarah’s wrath if her favourite 
had failed to put in an appearance. 


“You must not deny me the only thing 
that gives me an hour’s comfort,” she 
had said to Mrs. Foster. “ Do not keep 
Effie from me ; I have grown to love her 
so,” and her dejected tone brought the 
tears to Mrs. Foster’s eyes. 

For it was impossible to look at Lady 
Sarah’s face and not see that she had 
suffered. Malcolm’s accounts of the 
scenes that passed at the Manor House 
often wrung her heart. Gilbert’s despair, 
when he realised his miserable situation, 
was awful to witness. The doctors had 
been very guarded with him, but his 
valet had betrayed confidence, and had 
told his master all that was feared. 
And Gilbert’s horror at his hopeless 
condition was deep and intense. He 
was cowardly enough to reproach his 
unhappy mother. 

“ It was all your fault,” he said 
brutalty, “that I am to lie here like a 
log all my days. Why did you not let 
me stay in town as I wished ? I would 
have given a good deal to remain. But 
no; you were always nagging at me. 
As though I were a child, to be tied to 
your apron-strings ! I was a fool to let 
myself be bribed; but I had got into 
such a confounded mess.” 

“ Gilbert! Gilbert! Do not be so 
cruel to me ! ” But Lady Sarah’s voice 
choked, and she could say no more. 
She looked so wild and white when she 
came out of Gilbert’s room that Mal¬ 
colm, on his own responsibility, sent for 
Miss Beresford. But Miss Muffet’s brave 
little heart nearly quailed within her 
when she saw the heap of quivering 
draperies that seemed huddled anyhow 
on the couch. In her utter self-abandon¬ 
ment Lady Sarah cowered and sobbed 
and trembled like a frightened child. 

Little by little the truth was drawn 
from her, and Miss Muffet pressed her 
lips together and frowned angrily as 
Gilbert’s cowardly reproaches reached 
her ears. “If I were to see him,” she 
said, “ I should tell him to his face that 
he is a coward. Because he suffers is it 
any reason that he should make you 
suffer too ? Why does he forget that he 
is a man ? No gentleman would behave 
so to his mother.” 

“It is all my fault,” returned Lady 
Sarah in a stricken tone. “ From a 
child I have spoilt Gilbert. He was such 
a pretty little fellow that I never could 
find fault with him for his naughtiness. 
His father used to tell me that one day I 
should rue my over-indulgence, and that 
Gilbert’s temper would get him into 
trouble. But I never heeded this. He 
has often said cruel things to me when 
anything has put him out, but I cannot 
bear them now. They seem to pierce 
me as though a dagger were stabbing 
me through and through,” and the poor 
creature moaned and writhed in her 
anguish. The hour of retribution had 
arrived at last, and poor Lady Sarah 
was reaping the harvest of tares that 
she herself had sown. 

After all, it was Gilbert who was 
most to be pitied. All his life he had 
been petted and caressed. No wise or 
kindly friend had taught him to restrain 
his youthful passions, or to control his 
wayward fancies. “ He was such a 
pretty little fellow that I never could find 


fault with him for his naughtiness,” 
Lady Sarah had said. What misery 
she had stored up for them both by this 
cruel and fatal indulgence to the child! 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he reap.” And in the hour of her hu¬ 
miliation and sorrow Lady Sarah had to 
own the truth of the Apostolic saying. 

“It is all my fault—my fault,” she 
sighed. But Miss Muffet, in her indig¬ 
nant partisanship and warm young sym¬ 
pathy, would not listen to this. It seemed 
a mean thing to her that Gilbert, in his 
fierce agony, should turn upon the mother 
that bore him. The soldier lying maimed 
and stricken to death on the battlefield 
might curse in his despair the enemy 
who had dealt the blow; but the brave, 
true heart would surely suffer in silence, 
and not augment the pangs of dying by 
any such bitter outcry. 

“He is a coward—a coward,” she 
muttered between her closed teeth. “ If 
Val were lying in his place he would bite 
his tongue through rather than say such 
words.” 

Perhaps Gilbert’s conscience rebuked 
him, for the next time Lady Sarah crept 
into his room, with a cowed, appealing 
look in the eyes that had grown so dim 
with weeping, he asked her half sulkily 
and half affectionately why she had not 
been near him for so many hours. But 
this question nearly upset her. 

“ I thought you could not bear the 
sight of me, Gibbie,” she said piteously. 
“ And I feared that you might say cruel 
things to me again. Oh, my dear, my 
dear, if you only knew how they hurt 
me! And I would take your place 
thankfully, and bear everything for you, 
if I could.” 

“ Pooh !—nonsense, mother ! You 
should not mind what a fellow says when 
he is nearly mad with misery.” But 
Gilbert winced, and averted his eyes, as 
though the sight of his mother’s altered 
face pricked him to sudden compunction. 
It was not much of an apology ; not the 
generous avowal of the poor prodigal 
starved with husks, and yearning with 
all his heart for a reconciliation with his 
father. But such as it was, Lady Sarah 
accepted it thankfully. 

“If I could only bear it all for you, 
Gibbie,” she said fondling his hand. It 
spoke well for Gilbert’s penitence that 
he did not draw it impatiently away— 
demonstration was not to his taste. 

“Where is Malcolm?” he asked a 
little peevishly, when this scene was 
ended ; for Malcolm had become neces¬ 
sary to him. Malcolm’s quiet ways and 
gravity, his patience and gentleness with 
the invalid, made him an invaluable 
companion ; and as the days went on 
Gilbert seemed to rely on him more and 
more. 

It was Miss Muffet’s habit, when she 
and Virginia had had one of their long 
country rides, to draw up at the lodge 
gate at the Manor House, and, slipping 
off Vixen, to put the reins into Drake’s 
hand, and gathering up the folds of her 
habit, to run through the shrubberies 
and find her way to Lady Sarah’s 
boudoir for a cup of tea and a chat. 
Malcolm, standing at the window in 
Gilbert’s room, looking out at the soft 
spring tints, would see the tiny grey 










figure flash through the shrubbery, 
switching at the trees lightly with her 
little silver-mounted whip, and his eyes 
would brighten, and he would make 
some excuse to leave his brother. 

On one occasion he saw her pass in 
rather a sober fashion, and from her 
listless walk he judged something was 
amiss. It was impossible for him to 
leave Gilbert just then ; bat after a while 
he went down to the boudoir. 

Their mutual trouble had drawn Mal¬ 
colm and his mother more together. 
Lady Sarah no longer teased and tyran¬ 
nised over her younger son. He had 
become necessary to her, as well as to 
Gilbert. The old-fashioned steadiness 
and scholarly gravity that had once ex¬ 
asperated her nerves were now found 
soothing and helpful. 

In a sudden wreck it is the self-reliant 
man, with presence of mind and a ready 
wit for emergencies, who is to be de¬ 
pended upon ; and in this miserable 
crisis of their lives both Lady Sarah 
and Gilbert learned to estimate Malcolm 
at his true worth. 

When Malcolm entered his mother’s 
room he was dismayed to find Miss 
Muffet curled up on the rug in a flood of 
tears, while Lady Sarah, looking more 
like herself than she had looked for a 
long time, bent over her and stroked 
her curly hair. She looked up at Mal¬ 
colm with a shade of amusement in her 
eyes. 

“ Do come here, Malcolm, and help 
me comfort this silly child. Did you 
ever hear anyone but a baby cry in that 
outright fashion ? No, I am not a bit 
sorry for you, my sweet;” but Lady 
Sarah’s voice was delightfully sympa¬ 
thetic. “ There is not the least need for 
you to be so unhappy.” 

“But I am so disappointed,” sobbed 
Miss Muffet, not minding Malcolm’s 
presence in the least. “ I am so dread¬ 
fully disappointed. And Virginia does 
not care one bit. Oh, dear!” looking 
up at Malcolm with her big eyes full of 
tears. “ What shall I do ? Val has the 
mumps, and he will not be able to come 
here for the Easter holidays ; and mother 
says I must not go home because I 
might catch them too. And it is so 
unkind of mother, because of course I 
would rather catch them and be with 
Val. And now—now”—with a fresh 


VARIETIES . 

burst of grief—“ I shall not see Val 
until August.” 

“ Val is not your only brother, Miss 
Beresford,” observed Malcolm rather 
pointedly. 

“ No ; but Bobus has the mumps too, 
and mother is afraid Lenny is going to 
have them ; so she says that Jack must 
not come near me. Jack is not Val; 
but all the same he is a dear fellow, and 
I should love to have him.” And Miss 
Muffet looked as woeful as Niobe when 
her fourteen children succumbed to their 
fate. 

Lady Sarah’s dimples came into play 
again. This grief was too droll; but 
there was no concealed amusement in 
Malcolm’s grave eyes ; on the contrary, 
he looked unfeignedly sorry. 

“lam awfully sorry,” he said heartily. 
“ It is hard lines on you and Val. Could 
not he get an exeat or something next 
term, and run down here for a Sunday?” 
And Miss Muffet brightened up wonder¬ 
fully at this suggestion. 

“I will write and ask him,” she said 
breathlessly. “ Thank you, Mr. Gordon ; 
that is a nice idea. 1 know I am silly 
to cry over such a little thing — as 
Virginia says; but somehow it is not 
a little thing to me ; and I suppose if 
one has tears to use one may as well 
use them.” And this novel idea made 
Lady Sarah smile. 

“I would not cry any more,” re¬ 
turned Malcolm sensibly. “ Mother, 
shall I ring for tea ? Miss Beresford 
looks tired, and it will do her good.” 
And as Lady Sarah assented willingly 
to this, he waited on them both, and 
talked so agreeably, that Miss Muffet 
allowed herself to be consoled, and 
brightened up insensibly. And then 
Malcolm went out and gathered some 
flowers for her, this time at Lady 
Sarah’s suggestion. And during the 
walk home—for Malcolm always es¬ 
corted her to her door—she confided to 
him that the visit had done her good, 
and that perhaps the mumps was not 
such a serious illness after all. 

“ I tell you what,” returned Malcolm. 
“You have done my mother good. Did 
you hear her laugh just now—for the 
first time since Gilbert’s accident ? 
The door was open just then, and 
Gilbert heard it too, and asked what 
had amused us so. I think Gilbert 


Walk this Way. 

A shop-walker, with rather an awkward 
gait, was leading the way, and requesting a 
lady to “Walk this way, madam.” 

“Thank you,” said the lady; “but I’ve 
been taught deportment, and consider my style 
of walking more graceful than yours.” 

Proposing for Practice. 

Clara : “ Hairy proposed to me last night, 
and I accepted him.” 

Helen (triumphantly): “ Why, he proposed 
to me last week, and I refused him.” 

Clara (coldly) : “Yes, I know. He told 
me he did it just for practice. He knew you 
didn’t care for him.” 


VARIETIES. 

But for a Moment. 

Over the triple doorway of the Cathedral of 
Milan there are three inscriptions spanning 
the splendid arches. 

Over one is carved a beautiful wreath of 
roses, and underneath is the legend, “ All that 
pleases is but for a moment.” 

Over the other is sculptured a cross, and 
these are the words underneath: “All that 
troubles us is but for a moment.” 

But underneath the great central entrance, 
in the main aisle, is the inscription, “ That 
only is important which is eternal.” 

The Happy Life. —She is happiest, be she 
queen or peasant, who finds peace in her 
home. 
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wants to see you, Miss Beresford ; lie 
has spoken about you two or three 
times, tie is to be carried into his new 
sitting-room to-morrow. I daresay you 
know that.” 

And Miss Muffet nodded. She knew 
all about the new suite of rooms that 
had been prepared for the invalid—the 
sunny roomy sitting-room into which his 
invalid couch could be wheeled, and 
which was next Lady Sarah’s boudoir. 
It was the best room in the house, and 
had been used as a bedroom for favoured 
guests. It had a fine oriel window, and 
a delightful view over the garden and 
the Manor meadows, • where Gilbert’s 
prize cattle fed ; and it had a carved 
ceiling that was much admired. Miss 
Muffet knew quite well that Gilbert was 
to be moved into the west room, as it 
was called. She and Lady Sarah had 
presided at the picture hanging and all 
the little arrangements, and Miss Muffet 
had assured her friend that it was fit for 
a sick prince. 

Virginia received Miss Muffet with a 
warmer kiss than usual that afternoon. 
She was not quite at ease in her con¬ 
science. She felt, with some compunc¬ 
tion, that she had shown scant sympathy 
with her cousin’s disappointment. “ No 
one thinks anything of mumps,” she 
had said impatiently. “How can you 
be so babyish as to cry about it! ” And 
Miss Muffet had rushed out of the house 
to carry her grief to Lady Sarah. Aunt 
Isobel was up in town again, or Miss 
Muffet would not have lacked a sym¬ 
pathiser. 

Miss Muffet was a little touched when 
she found a peace-offering in the shape 
of flowers on her dressing-table. Aunt 
Isobel too had brought her a pretty 
present from town—a dainty little work- 
basket fitted up with lovely gold imple¬ 
ments. 

“It is far too grand for me; and it 
is not my birthday, Aunt Isobel,” she 
observed, gloating over her treasure ; 
for Miss Muffet dearly loved pretty 
things ; and an ////-birthday-present, as 
she called it, was especially welcome. 
But she was still more pleased when she 
read the little slip of writing inside— 
“To her dear little pupil, as a mark 
of very real approval for her industry. 
From “Aunt Isobel.” 

(To be continued.) 


What is a “ Tweeny Maid ? ” 

Some of us, no doubt, have been puzzled 
by observing advertisements for “ tweeny 
maids ” in newspapers published in the West 
of England. “ Tweeny maid wanted,” may 
be the wording; “ must have filled similar 
situation, and have good character. Apply by 
letter.” 

Now, what is a tweeny maid ? 

In Devonshire,^ a tweeny maid means a 
domestic servant * between a housemaid and a 
kitchen-maid, who is acquainted to some ex¬ 
tent with the duties of both, but who is not 
exactly either the one or the other. 

Mirth and Cheerfulness. —Mirth is 
short-lived ; cheerfulness never tires. 
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“The Late Markiss.” 

The wife of a rich man with very little 
education was not well suited to the grand 
society with which fortune for a time per¬ 
mitted her to mix. One day she was being 
shown over the abode of a peer of high rank, 
and was shown a bust of Marcus Aurelius. 
She gazed at it for some time with reverence, 
and then enquired, with bated breath, “ Is 
that the late markiss ? ” 

Folly and Malice.—A woman who says 
silly things easily learns to say malicious ones. 


For Favours to Come. 

Husband: “ What a splendid dinner you 
have to-night! ” 

Wife (complacently) : “Yes, dear; I 
thought it would please you.” 

Husband (who had had experience) : 
“ What kind of a dress are you thinking of 
getting ? ” 

Lasting Friendship.— When once you 
profess yourself a friend, endeavour to be al¬ 
ways such. .She can never have any true 
friends that will be often changing them. 


On Prayer. 

True prayer is not the imposing sound 
Which clamorous lips repeat; 

But the deep silence of a soul 
That clasps Jehovah’s feet.”— Sigourney . 

The Three Pillars of Learning.— 
Seeing much, suffering much, and studying 
much, are the three pillars oflearning. 

The Student.—To teach one who has 
no curiosity to learn is to sow a field without 
ploughing it. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM COWAN, M.A. 

Sweet maiden ! like a lily, bright of hue 
’Mongst other lilies, in life’s garden fair, 

Thou sweetly bloomest, watered with Heaven’s dew, 
And gently nurtured under God’s own care! 
Calmly runs on thy life of hopes and fears, 

Busied with thousand fancies bright and gay, 
While Love, with gentle sceptre, in the years 
That wait thy growing steps, shall chase away. 
Within thy heart what undeveloped good 

Lies dormant, waiting for Love’s touch of power 
To waken it, as from the scentless bud 

Spring wakes the fragrant beauty of the flower, 
That from each seed rich harvesting may grow, 

And blessing follow where thy footsteps go. 



“A FATEFUL NUMBER.” 

A TALE OF AMALFI. 

By Mrs. FRANK W. W. TOPHAM, Author of “The Alibi,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 





FEW days after our arrival at the farm we 
received a visit from the “ Signori Inglese,” 
Sir Douglas and Lady Allison, and then 
began an acquaintance which ripened into 


the warmest friendship. Naturally 
our conversation turned upon her 
favourites, Tessa and Beppo, and I 
spoke of the chances of Beppo es¬ 
caping the conscription. 

“ The chances are, of course, very 
much against him,” answered Lady 
Allison ; “ but still there is a chance. 
For Beppo’s own sake we should not 
be altogether sorry for him to have 
to serve; he is very young, and it 
will do him no harm io leave all his 
people for three years—his life here is 
too easy. Beppo is very bright and 
clever, and it seems a pity that he 
should spend all his life here in this 
secluded spot; and another thing: 
Beppo, to tell the truth, is some¬ 
what lazy, and military life will rouse 
him. No, for his sake, I cannot say 
I wish him to escape.” 

“It is only Tessa that I grieve for, 
and his mother,” I added. 

“ No,” answered Lady Allison, 
“ it will be a good thing for the 
Signora Teresa to part with Beppo 
for a while ; her love for him is a 
narrow, selfish love, overwhelming 
all her other duties. For Beppo she 
slights her other bonny children, and 
is most unjust to her good, patient 
husband, and from sheer jealousy of Beppo 
she is most unkind—nay, cruel to my little 
Tessa; no, it will do his mother no harm 
to lose Beppo for three years, but of Tessa 
I hardly dare to think. You cannot judge 
the depth of her love for him, it is really 
worship; she regards him as the Signora 
Teresa does her saints. From the day when I 
first brought her back to Italy, a little child of 
twelve, her devotion to him has been intense. 
He was certainly most good and patient to her 
in those days, for she was such a wild little 
creature, always in mischief of some sort, and 


it was Beppo who tried his best to tame my 
wild bird, and who fought her battles both 
with my old housekeeper and his mother, with 
whom she was constantly in disgrace.” 

Here we were interrupted by the entrance 
of our husbands, and the conversation turned 
on other topics. Ere we parted an invitation 
was warmly given, and gladly accepted, to visit 
Sir Douglas and Lady Allison at the Villa 
Flora, the following day. Charming as are 
most of the Italian villas, I think the Villa 
Flora is the most; situated as it is, high 
among the hills, it looks over sea and land for 
miles round. The gardens contain every possible 
flower and shrub; the orange and the lemon 
trees, with their golden fruit and sweet smell¬ 
ing blossoms, grow in profusion; beautiful 
fountains play on the wide-spreading lawns, 
and marble nymphs and cupids await you on 
eveiy terrace. Beautiful as is the garden, the 
house is no less lovely. 

Sir Douglas has been a great traveller, and 
is a true lover of art in all its branches; his 
collection of pictures is only equalled by the 
statuary that stand in groups about the halls 
and galleries; a most valuable collection of 
precious stones and other curios fills one room 
set apart for them, and what delighted me 
most of all these charming treasures, a col¬ 
lection of cameos gathered from all parts of 
Italy. 

Much of our time was spent with our kind 
and hospitable friends in their lovely home, 
and the summer passed quickly away; my 
husband had found plenty of work in the 
neighbourhood, and Sir Douglas had very 
kindly given up a large room for him to use 
a9 a studio, and had also invited us to make 
our home at the Villa Flora ; but we preferred 
remaining in our primitive quarters at the 
farm. We were already planning to leave the 
sunny South and journey on towards Rome, 
when Sir Douglas asked my husband to exe¬ 
cute a series of sketches on panels for the long 
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drawing-room of the villa, a commission he 
gladly accepted; but as he did not wish to 
paint every panel in summer scenery, he de¬ 
cided to go on to Perugia for a few weeks, 
leaving me behind him at the farm, and to 
return in the antcrmn to complete the sketches. 

It was during his absence that Lady Allison 
was seized with a sudden attack of serious 
illness. Happily she recovered very speedily, 
but Sir Douglas, feeling anxious and nervous 
about her, decided, as soon as she was about 
again, to take her at once to England, to 
consult a physician who had before prescribed 
for her. Very sorry was I to lose such kind 
friends and neighbours ; but I was beginning 
to look forward to my husband’s return, and 
the padrona would, I knew, do her best to 
keep me happy and well-cared for. 

The Allisons made me promise to use their 
house as if they had still been there, and, with 
all their books to aid me, I felt I should pass 
my time pleasantly till my husband joined me. 
Tessa was a source of great interest and 
pleasure to me, and I was never tired of her 
merry chatter and bright, loving ways ; but as 
each day brought my husband’s return nearer 
to me, so di l it bring to the Meos the 
dreaded time of Beppo’s drawing his number, 
and as the days flew by poor Beppo grew 
pabr and graver, his merry laughter and bright 
singing ceased, and he looked older and care¬ 
worn. His father alone of all the little house¬ 
hold seemed not to care how fast the time was 
speeding, and when upbraided by his wife for 
his lack of anxiety, he would merely shrug his 
shoulders and say, “ What must be, must.” 

The poor padrona grew sharper with the 
children, and never seemed easy if not hard at 
work; every spare moment she could find she 
would run away to the little shrine by the hill¬ 
side, and each morning she gathered and took 
there a bunch of her best and favourite 
flowers. And Tessa ! Never was she gayer 
or brighter; her laughter was as joyous^ as 
ever, her singing as merry as when I had first 
heard it, but if any one spoke of the dreaded 
fate, the colour would leave her cheek, and if 
possible she would rush away, as I had seen 
her on the first day we met on the hill; if 
obliged to stay, she would quickly answer, 

“ It is impossible ; Beppo is too good! ” 

It was a curious fate that settled that the 
day fixed on by my husband for his return 
was that on which Beppo was to descend into 
Amalfi to draw his number. His father was 
to go with him, and we all assembled at the 
gate to see them start on their journey, and 
Tessa had come down from the Villa Flora 
with the big wolf-dog Leone. 

While the farewells were being said, amid 
much grief and weeping, Serafino stood calmly 
by the side of his mules, for a journey into 
Amalfi was not to be wasted, and the mules 
were laden with various farm produce, and 
would return in the evening with macaroni 
and other housekeeping necessities. 

Beppo, dressed in his Sunday clothes, looked 
handsomer than ever, with his face flushed 
with such unusual excitement. The padrona 
and the little girls could scarcely speak, they 
were weeping so bitterly; but Tessa, with 
little Tano in her arms, made her farewells 
with merry words, bidding the bambino throw 
a branch of laurels after him for luck; then 
Serafino urged on his mules with as much 
composure as if the journey were only to be 
made on account of the macaroni, and in a 
few minutes they were out of sight. At the 
last bend in the road Beppo turned and waved 
his hat, and then the padrona, throwing her 
apron over her face, rushed off out of the 
garden, up the steep side of the hill, to poui- 
out her heart in prayer before the little shrine 
built by the side of the rough, stony path ; 
and Tessa, calling the little girls around her, 
ran to her favourite seat under the ilex tree, 
and began such a merry story that the tears 


were soon dried on those rosy cheeks, and 
peals of laughter reached me in my shady 
room. 

In a short time the padrona returned, and 
at the first sound of her footsteps the idle 
little maidens flew off to their daily tasks. 
Tessa too jumped up, and running after 
Caterina, begged to be allowed to help her 
tidy up the sleeping-rooms. The poor pad¬ 
rona, how I grieved for her! Seeing how the 
very sight of Tessa annoyed her, I called to 
the girl to come up with me to the villa to 
gather flowers and fruit to make a welcome 
for my husband. 

After some time spent in the gardens, I 
went indoors to speak to old Marianina, the 
housekeeper, to hear if she had had news of 
the signori, and she being very glad of a chat, 
it was some time before I could get away 
from her. When I returned to the gardens 
I found Tessa standing on the upper terrace, 
one hand holding Leone’s collar, the other 
shielding her eyes from the sun, gazing across 
to that deep blue sea that lay so calm and 
still beneath that lovely autumnal sky. 

“ Ah, signora,” she said as I joined her, 

“ why, in a world so peaceful and fair as this, 
should there be partings and warfare ? 9 ’ 

“ Dear child,” I replied, “in this world we 
must have sorrows and partings; but, Tessa, 
there will be a world where they will be un¬ 
known. I wish you would think of that more 
often, dear.” 

“ Si bene , signora,” she answered, “but not 
to-day; for, oh ! signora, I feel in the bottom 
of my heart that this is the last day of happi¬ 
ness "for me in this world.” 

“Nonsense, Tessa,” I replied; “even 
should Beppo have the bad luck you have 
always assured us was impossible, he will only 
have to go away for three short years, years 
that will pass by quicker than you can believe, 
if only you will do as the signora wishes, and 
really work hard with your singing.” 

Then Tessa turned to me quickly. “ Sig¬ 
nora,” she said, “you do not understand. 
When Beppo goes from here, the sun will go. 
My heart will be as a stone. What will 
music be without him ? My tears will choke 
my songs. My life will end the day he 
leaves ; for do you not sec, signora, that Beppo 
being so clever, so handsome, will make all 
the girls he meets adore him, go where he 
will ? And when he finds others so clever, 
so well-behaved, will he not forget me, or 
only think of me as ignorant and wild, know¬ 
ing nothing but simply how to sing, and how 
to love ? ” 

I scolded her well for such treason to 
Beppo, but the chord of despair that thrilled 
through her voice jarred upon my nerves, and 
I was glad of an excuse to run away from her 
to complete my preparations for my husband’s 
return. He was later than I had expected, 
and as his mules were laden with his sketches, 
he decided to go up at once to the Villa Flora 
and unpack them in the room he used there 
as his studio, and it was already dark when we 
returned to the farm. To go to our rooms we 
had to pass through the big kitchen or living- 
room, and I saw at a glance that Fate had 
been against Beppo. He was standing against 
the fireplace, where the blazing logs lit up the 
room far more powerfully than the dim oil 
lamp, his head resting on his arm ; the 
padrona seated near him, her face buried in 
her hands, while all the little girls were in 
every attitude of despair. We tried our ut¬ 
most to cheer them; but what could we say to 
soften such a blow ? Caterina was our 
waitress that evening; the poor mother was 
too crushed to move. I longed for news of 
Tessa, and later on went into the kitchen to 
try and find out if she had heard the result. 

Beppo was gone, and on asking where he 
was, such a torrent of wrath broke from the 
padrona’s lips that I was really frightened. 


Where was Beppo, did the signora ask ? 
Oh, she might well ask. Why did he leave 
his mother in the midst of her trouble ? Why, 
because he was bewitched, and he was obliged 
to go where the witch wished him to come. 
Yes, he had left his poor mother in the first 
pangs of her trial to go to that little witch 
Tessa, that wicked little monster who is the 
cause of all this trouble ; if she had not come 
near, he would have been safe in the church 
by this time. 

“ But, padrona,” I ventured to suggest, 

“ even if he had chosen as you wished, he 
would still have had to draw for the con¬ 
scription.” 

“Do I not know that, signora?” almost 
shrieked the padrona. “But if Tessa, that 
little child of the evil one, had not come be¬ 
tween him and his piety, would not the good 
Madonna have stood by him when he drew, 
and guided his fingers rightly ? Did I not 
know from the first he would have to go ? 
He chose between Tessa and the church, and 
the Madonna and the saints have turned away 
from him.” 

Poor old Serafino, who had stood looking 
at her all this time, calm but evidently much 
perplexed, at last remarked in his usual slow 
manner, “ There was a young priest there to¬ 
day, and he too drew the wrong number.” 

This turned the current of her wrath from 
Tessa on to him, and feeling I could do no good, 

I quickly returned to my own apartments. 

Early the next morning I went in search of 
Tessa, and meeting old Marianina, I asked ha¬ 
llow she was bearing the blow which had fallen 
on her. She told me she was very quiet, 
indeed almost stupefied at the news, but was 
out in the garden. I at once went in search 
of her, and found her engaged in gathering the 
flowers that were sent weekly to the signori in 
England. At the sound of my voice calling 
her she turned, and I was shocked at the 
change a few short hours had wrought in her. 
Her eyes were dim with weeping, and her 
whole face looked pinched and drawn. 

“ Dear Tessa ! ” I cried. “ What can I say 
to comfort you ? ” 

“There is nothing, signora mia , that can 
bring comfort to me now,” she answered. 

“ Did I not tell you yesterday that I knew my 
last day of happiness was come ? ” 

Vainly I tried to reason with her, still more 
vainly I strove to make her take her trouble as 
from a loving Father’s hand ; nothing altered 
her conviction that life for her would be in 
future but a blank and void. 

The days that followed were most depressing ; 
even the weather, which had been perpetual 
sunshine, altered, and heavy thunder-storms 
and rain clouds hung over the hills for days. 
We saw little of Tessa, for I could not get up 
to the villa, and if she came down to the 
farm it was only for a few minutes ; and who 
could wonder, when the padrona never ceased 
to upbraid her with being the cause of Beppo’s 
bad luck ? The poor padrona! angry as I felt 
with her at her conduct towards Tessa and 
poor Serafino, I could not help pitying her; 
it was useless to remonstrate with her, and all 
I could do was to keep the children away 
from her, and to invite Serafino to spend his 
evenings in our apartments. Her cause of 
anger against him was that he refused to pay a 
substitute for Beppo. 

To do so he must raise money on his stock 
and on the land, and with so many daughters, 
and little Tano besides, it was not to be 
thought of. 

“ It will do Beppo no harm to see the world 
a little,” said the poor man to me in almost 
the same words Lady Allison had used. “ And 
if I buy him out, I should only rob the 
j piccini , and when the time comes for Tano, 
what would he say if I had done for Beppo 
what I could not do for him ? ” 

But to such arguments the padrona refused 
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to listen, and never came across the good man 
but what she began to reproach him with want 
of fatherly pride and affection for Beppo. In 
all weathers she would start, either down to 
Amalfi for early mass, or up to the little hillside 
shrine, and after being hours absent, would 


return with dripping garments, worn out 
bodily and mentally; and had it not been for 
handy little Caterina, we should, all who were 
dependent on her services, have fared very 
badly indeed. At last, after a few days, her 
temper changed, and she became more like her 
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old self, and one day when a neighbour came 
in to condole with her on losing her boy, I was 
greatly surprised to hear her answer, “ The 
Blessed Madonna and Santa Teresa will help 
us yet.” 1 

(To be continued.) 



A FIT OF THE BLUES. 

13 y “MEDICUS.” 


s I sat in the Editorial 
Boudoir of the 
Girl’s Own Paper 
the other day, wait¬ 
ing to see the Chief, 
the office-boy—and 
he is a bright youth 
—came in with a 
rush, beaming and 
flustering all over. 
“Oh, doctor,” he 
cried, “ so glad you’re here, I’ve got such a 
good ’un.” 

And he smirked and smiled and shook his 
head. 

“But what is it, boy ? ” I asked. 

“ Made it all up myself, mind you,” he 
said. “But gives her to you free, gratis, and 
for nuffin.” 

“ But whatever is it ? ” 

“ Why, she’s a konindrum, in course.” 

Then he cleared his throat and fired “ her ” 
off. 

“ Wot’s the kumplaint as girls suffer most 
from nowadays ? ” 

“ Couldn’t say,” I replied, with a frown. 

“ Why, lassi(e)tude, in course.” 

Before I could seize the tongs by the small 
end the little rascal had vanished into thin 
air. But next time I catch him I mean to 
bold him up by the ears, as cruel boys hold 
rabbits. 

Come to think of it though, perhaps 
Christopher is not so very far wrong. Girls do 
suffer a great deal from lassitude and weari¬ 
ness, and it was only this very morning that it 
occurred to me to write upon this subject 
more fully than I have ever hitherto done. 

I believe if I professed myself capable of 
curing weariness, I should have quite a crowd 
of pale-faced girls around me. I do not so 
profess, and sometimes I am weary enough 
myself, and at such times I think that this 
world is “dreadfully ordinary,” as a Yankee 
might say. At such times 'it seems as if I 
were looking at things through a bit of smoked 
glass, such as you use when looking for spots 
in the sun. 

Well, there are spots in the sun of my 
existence just now, but for the most part I 
know it is my own mental vision that is all 
agley, and that the world is neither worse nor 
better than it ever is. I just wait and rest, if I 
have time, and by-and-by the smoked glass 
falls away, and my good fairy restores to me 
my rose-tinted spectacles, which are the only 
kind I ever wear ; then I say, “ What a fool I 
have been to imagine the world had all turned 
grey and brown and cold ! It is as fresh and 
green and lovely as ever it was, a truly beauti¬ 
ful world, and nothing ordinary about it.” 

So I go about my work singing as usual. 
But of course a fit of the blues may last much 
longer with other people than it does with me. 

I have a drop of real Irish blood in me—of 
which I am rather proud than otherwise—and 



this drop nearly always keeps on the top, to 
warm my heart and cheer my mind. If it 
does sink, it is not for any length of time. 

But now to be practical. I want to tell 
you in this paper what lassitude and weariness 
of body and mind really mean. And to 
begin with, you must know that what I call a 
fit of the blues has a large number of different 
causes. To feel depressed, tired, and under 
par, is not only a very distressing feeling, but 
it is a sign that for the time being something 
has gone radically wrong. And we must not 
only endeavour to remove the cause, but we 
must try to prevent that cause coming again. 
This seems to me to be a common-sense kind 
of way of tackling the subject. 

I. A temporary fit of indigestion, as it is 
called, will induce depression of spirits. Do 
not think me a vicious iconoclast (little girls will 
please consult a dictionary) if I tell you that 
the sentiment of romance is often intimately 
associated with dyspepsia, and that pickled 
pork and poetry are not incompatible. I 
have known girls—now pray pardon me if I 
put it very straight—who had eaten rather 
much of something indigestible the day before, 
be so romantically inclined next morning that 
nothing could please them so much as being 
alone; alone with some favourite and sentS 
mental author; alone with a pet poet; alone 
to read and even shed a tear over that poet’s 
most doleful poem ; alone to muse upon the 
futility of all things and the woes of life : 
alone with the piano or violin perhaps, to 
play sad music, and to breathe into the beauti¬ 
ful and sympathising instrument all the 
sorrows they had to suffer. But how much 
better if they were to take an antibilious pill 
or two, leave romance alone and go early to 
bed. If they did so they would find the 
morning sunshine and the morning air quite 
sufficient to drive dull care away, and pro¬ 
bably for a whole day the fiddle would be 
allowed to rest in peace in its little coffin, and 
for a whole day the piano would not be opened. 

II. Slight derangement of the liver conduces 
to the blues. How are you to know when 
the liver is wrong ? I can answer that ques¬ 
tion ; but first and foremost let me tell you 
that the liver cannot be out of order without 
the stomach being the same, the two organs 
act and react on each other. 

A slight attack of liver derangement or 
inaction is not necessarily a dangerous com¬ 
plaint in young folks, only the bother of it lies 
in the fact that one attack may lay the 
foundation of another, and you could not he 
constantly having such troubles without the 
health becoming seriously affected in the long 
run. The duty of the liver is to secrete the 
bile, and this bile has many different uses in 
the production of pure blood which I need 
not name further than to say it fits and 
prepares the nutritious portion of the food for 
being absorbed t and it acts as a natural 
aperient. 


Well, if the liver goes off duty for a single 
day, among other most disagreeable things 
that occur I may name the following—(1) the 
stomach is thrown into a state of extreme 
excitement as regards its lining or mucous 
membrane; much more acid than is required 
is secreted, and in this sour condition the 
half-digested food leaves the stomach, but (2) 
does not meet with the. bile to assist its 
absorption. (3) The absence of this biliary 
fluid results in dryness of the system or 
constitution; (4) griping pains are common 
and are of a sickening nature; (5) appetite is 
absent; (6) the brain sympathises, and while 
some other organs try to do the work of the 
liver the whole animal economy is thrown 
completely out of gear. 

But the bile may become reabsorbed by the 
blood or it may not be secreted at all, and 
hence a kind of mild form of blood-poisonin^ 
is the result; the complexion becomes sallow^ 
the lips dry and shining, and the eyes lose 
their brightness or shine only with the lustre 
you see in those of a dead haddock. In a case 
of this kind one feels very feeble indeed, and 
even sentiment and romance are fled far away. 

Other symptoms which I may name are as 
follows, and in giving you a list of these I 
tiust I shall not mislead you into fancying 
your liver is deranged when it is not, because 
several of the symptoms are common to other 
complaints. But taken in conjunction with 
the causes of biliary trouble they should lead 
you right in your diagnosis. Anyhow, the 
treatment I shall recommend will be simple, 
and not likely to be otherwise than beneficial 
m any case. 

Although, then, there is not always pain in 
hver derangement, still there is oftentimes a 
sense of oppression below the ribs, with fulness 
or tightness about this region. There is 
sometimes inability to lie with any degree of 
comfort on the left side, and after meals the 
distress is greater. People suffering so some¬ 
times come to their doctor to inform him for 
his edification that they are suffering from 
heart disease. If he be a careful man, and 
most physicians are, he will make a thorough 
examination, and veiy likely the patient will 
go away again glad she has paid the visit. A 
load has been lifted off her mind by his 
assuring her that she has been in error, and 
very soon afterwards, if she takes the medicine 
he prescribes, a load will be lifted off the liver 
as well. 

A symptom of liver derangement that 
should not be lost sight of is sometimes present, 
namely, an aching or heavy dull pain in the 
right shoulder. Heat of soles of feet or 
palms of hands—burning—is by no means rare, 
though sometimes this is a symptom of some 
feebleness of circulation or trouble on the right 
side of the heart. No, not necessarily disease. 

In some cases, especially with those who 
are too fond of the pleasures of the table, and 
are over thirty years of age and probably 
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inclined to the acid or gouty diathesis, dis¬ 
agreeable cramps come on at night in the 
calves of the legs. These may, however, set in 
during the day even. 

Head symptoms in liver derangement. These 
are of many different kinds and often sadly 
distressing. The bile, you must remember, if 
diverted from its course and reabsorbed is 
really a blood poison ; and we thus get giddi¬ 
ness, dimness of sight and several other sorts 
of distorted vision. During a bad bilious 
attack, people to some extent see green or 
yellow. The candles won’t burn to please 
them ; they think that the lamp is dim, “ bad 
oil,” they will tell you, or “bad trimming of 
wicks.’’ The poor servant lassie may probably 
catch it, whereas it is really the patient’s own 
lamp of life that needs trimming. 

Indeed, irritability of temper is in itself a 
sign that the liver may be wrong. I say may , 
because peevishness, silly fears, gloom and 
depression, listlessness or lassitude, are all 
symptoms also of a tired and weary brain. 
We always have irritability during feebleness, 
even from loss of blood. 

But in chronic liver trouble this peevish¬ 
ness of temper is most distressing, more so 
even to the sufferer herself—who in all proba¬ 
bility is too kind-hearted to hurt anyone’s 
feelings willingly—than to her friends Yet for 
all that her friends may be constrained to give 
her a wide berth when she is “ in her moods.” 

Headache is another usual symptom, and a 
very distressing one too. With the true bilious 
headache there is always a furred tongue and 
a bad taste in the mouth. Rest in bed will 
relieve it. Sleep, if it can be had, is certain to. 

But insomnia of an irritable kind is often 
present during attacks of liver disturbance. 
The inability to sleep well at night is a most 
wearying, worrying complaint, and not only 
are the nights most distressful, but the days 
as well. People who cannot sleep well at night 
should always endeavour to catch a nap after 
the midday meal. By the way, drowsiness 
after meals is another symptom of the com¬ 
plaint under consideration, which I had almost 
forgotten to mention, and I daresay there arc 
many others. A bird’s eye view of the causes 
of liver derangement will naturally lead us to 
a consideration of the wisest plan of treatment. 
But as to this I can only generalise, as I do 
not know your individual temperament. Any¬ 
how, if what I am now telling you leads you 
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to consult your family physician, and to ask 
him to lay down rules for your method' of 
living, I shall not have written this paper in 
vain. Here then is the A B C of the causes 
of liver derangement. 

(a.) Want of regular exercise in the open 
air is a fruitful source of this distressing com¬ 
plaint. I have often, I believe, explained to 
you how exercise in the fresh air, if pleasur¬ 
able, sets the heart into healthy motion, 
exhilarates the brain, opens the pores of the 
skin, thus purifying the blood, and causing 
the wheels of life to move merrily round once 
more. It exerts a most beneficial action on 
the liver as well. But people who mope in 
the house all day long, usually in a sitting 
position, have only themselves to blame for 
their liver going wrong, more especially if the 
rooms are too warm, if they are badly venti¬ 
lated, and if as much food be taken as would 
suffice to maintain in health the body of a 
person constantly moving about. You have, 
no doubt, seen 'and probably eaten pate de 
foie gras. Do you know how this is pre¬ 
pared ? From the enlarged livers of geese 
and other birds. These poor unfortunates 
are kept in a tremendous high temperature 
and crammed with food, with the result that 
their livers grow to a very large size. Think 
of this, ye who stick in doors all day, who live 
on the fat of the land and coddle yourselves 
in sickeningly close, hot and stufly rooms. 

(b.) Rich foods are a pregnant source of 
liver disturbance. Unfortunately, those who 
suffer from this cause, fly to cordials and all 
kinds of nervine tonics and trash, and forget 
that abstinence for a day or two would make 
them entirely different beings. 

(c.) Sweetmeats, pastry, made dishes if 
highly-spiced, fat in any form, even butter, 
fatty fishes such as herring, mackerel, sprats, 
sardines, salmon, etc., all tend to derange the 
liver. And I need hardly add that alcoholic 
stimulants, whether in the' form of beer, wine, 
or anything else, are most injurious. Rich 
sauces and condiments likewise hurt. 

(d.) Over-eating is a pregnant source of 
liver mischief which people about forty or 
over are very frequently the victims of. They 
have an insane idea that they must eat to 
support the system; while they only succeed 
in entirely clogging it. 

(e.) Inactivity of the skin induces the com¬ 
plaint. This is one reason why I so con¬ 


stantly urge the use of the morning tub, with 
roughish towels to follow. Even in the 
winter-time this has a wonderful effect for 
good upon the health, and it is a custom that, 
if you once get inured to it, you will never give 
up. It tones the nervous system, clears the 
brain, increases the appetite, and purifies the 
blood. 

There are many other causes of liver trouble 
that I have no space in which to mention, and 
we do not forget that people may be consti¬ 
tutionally weak as to liver. If they are so, 
they will require to live by rule till it becomes 
a pleasant habit so to do. 

Now liver derangement gives people fits of 
the blues more than anything that I am aware 
of. And very disagreeable fits they are, last¬ 
ing not only all day but interfering with the 
sleep as well, and filling the dreams with 
bogies. 

Treatment .—There isn’t the slightest use of 
doing things by halves. You must take your¬ 
self in hand in downright honest earnest, and 
regulate your life. An antibilious pill or two, 
followed in the morning by some Friedrichshall 
water before breakfast, will give you a good 
start. The diet should be lowered very much. 
Even should you go without food altogether 
for a day, it will do you more good than harm. 
But it is not for one day, nor two, nor ten, 
that you must study diet, but for weeks to¬ 
gether. 

And indeed most cases yield more com¬ 
pletely to a lowered and well-regulated diet 
than to medicine. But at first you will proba¬ 
bly find the advantage of taking about ten 
grains of the bicarbonate of potash thrice daily 
in half a bottle of ginger ale. Repeat the 
antibilious medicine. 

If there be debility, a dilute nitric acid mix¬ 
ture will do good, to which taraxacum is 
added. An intelligent chemist will tell you 
the dose. 

Tonics often do more harm than good by 
constipating the system. But pale-faced girls 
should take steel in some form. Say ten 
drops of tincture of iron in a little water thrice 
daily after meals. 

At table, for those who can afford it, the 
best drink is Vichy or Lithia water. But let 
me repeat, for perfect health of liver you must 
avoid the causes that produce it. In conclu¬ 
sion, never be prevailed upon to take anything 
to make you sleep. 


MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE ‘ PAPISH ’ MAID.” 

armer Pierce did 
well to warn Chris¬ 
topher that secrecy 
was imperative with 
regard to the cir¬ 
cumstances in which 
he found the little 
lady. The village 
held its usual num¬ 
ber of busy-bodies, 
who would not have 
scrupled to burn the 
house down over his 
head had the truth 
been known. Marjorie, however, was 
beginning to recover before any part of 
the story leaked out. Even then Chris¬ 
topher’s share in it was never surmised. 

“ Farmer Pierce had found a child on 
the Heath, deserted by her kindred.” 


This was the statement of the gossips; 
more than enough upon which to build 
wild suppositions as to Marjorie’s iden¬ 
tity. Very soon the farmhouse was 
besieged by curiosity-mongers, dying 
to see My Lady. But as Mistress Pierce 
refused to expose her charge to such an 
ordeal, one and all went away disap¬ 
pointed. Thus the first glimpse they had 
of the newcomer was on the occasion 
when her kind friends deemed her well 
enough to accompany them to church. 

My Lady was small for her age, and 
exceedingly slight—hardly larger at ten 
years than Susan Pierce had been at 
six ; but there was nothing in her manner 
to denote the simplicity of early child¬ 
hood. So on this sweet summer morning, 
when ready for church, dressed by kind 
Susan in a white gown, with her beau¬ 
tiful curls reaching the hem of her dress, 
she looked from one to another of the 
simple household with eager approval 


of their evident admiration. Mistress 
Pierce alone had the wisdom to hide the 
pride she felt in the unusual beauty of 
her little charge, which Marjorie was 
quick to see. She went up to her, and 
leaned against her knee. ‘‘How do I 
look, Mistress Pierce ? ” she asked. 

“ Whole and clean,” was the soft 
reply, gravely uttered. 

My Lady tossed back her curls, and 
then climbed up to the high wardrobe 
on which the one small mirror was 
usually placed. Surprise at her appear¬ 
ance was succeeded by infinite disgust. 
She tore off her bonnet and stamped on 
it; asked for her blue satin hood and 
silk stockings, and scandalised the 
whole household by a betrayal of the 
vanities ingrained in her childish heart. 
Mistress Pierce would have whipped her 
own comely daughter soundly for a tenth 
part of such iniquity; was it her duty 
to discipline the stranger ? Ere she had 
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arrived at any conclusion Christopher 
came to the rescue. 

“ Thou art a bad little maid,” said he 
sternly, as he took the bonnet in his 
hand and tried to straighten it out. Molly 
was abashed. She wanted “ Christus ” to 
think well of her; so she conquered her 
passion, and stood meekly enough while 
he tied the bonnet on her head again. 
“Take care, now, and look no more in 
the mirror,” he continued. “You are 
a vain and bad little maid. You care 
more for a satin hood than for mother, 
who has been so good to you.” 

To please Christopher, Molly ran to 
Mistress Pierce, and asked her pardon 
very prettily. Thus, amends being 
made, the party from the farmhouse set 
off down the lane to church. 

At the church door the farmer loitered 
to gossip awhile. Marjorie slipped 
away and entered the church alone. 
Stepping with the indescribable grand 
air of one born to the purple, she looked 
about her, and gave evident signs of be¬ 
longing to the Roman Catholic religion, 
was pleased with the appearance of the 
squire’s pew, with its cushions, curtains, 
and carpet, and while the village folk 
looked on aghast, quietly entered and 
closed the door. The curtains being 
drawn, nothing more was to be seen of 
My Lady’s misdemeanours. 

The Pierces, apprised of these enormi¬ 
ties by the clerk, hurried into the church, 
following that functionary as he bustled 
away to put Molly out of the great 
man’s pew. At the same moment the 
squire and his lady were seen descending 
from their coach at the churchyard gates. 
What would happen next ? Breathless 
with interest, the village folk watched 
madam make her usual stately advance 
down the aisle, leaning on her gold¬ 
headed stick, with her jolly partner swag¬ 
gering behind her. The clerk, the farmer, 
the squire, and his dame all met at the 
pew ckvw. The squire gave his tenant 
a cordial nod as he swung open the 
door to allow his lady room to enter, and 
almost gave a “view halloo” as his 
eye fell on Marjorie, who had taken off 
her objectionable peasant’s bonnet, and 
now sat, in all the splendour of her 
golden hair, in the most comfortable 
corner of the pew. She rose as the 
squire’s lady entered, and with a grace- 
fid curtsey offered her the seat; but she 
paid no heed to the farmer’s gestures 
and whispered commands, and treated 
the clerk as if he had been dirt under 
her feet. The genial squire, charmed 
with the little beauty, lifted her to a 
seat beside himself, nodding a good-, 
humoured dismissal to the farmer. More 
than this, after service was over he in¬ 
sisted upon carrying her home to the 
Manor House, where the child showed 
by her undoubted ease of manner that 
she was of gentle birth. 

The villagers felt that the farmer’s 
family was greatly honoured by this un¬ 
usual notice of their charge, but it gave 
no pleasure to that simple household. 
Mistress Pierce had not failed to notice 
the disdainful air with which My Lady 
turned her head aside as the coach 
passed her humble friends. She was 
not used to a class of society that could 
receive kindness without making some 
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return in grateful feeling. It was too 
evident Molly took everything as her 
right, and looked down on her bene¬ 
factors. 

Christopher was sent to bring her 
home in the afternoon. She was loth 
to come, and the squire declared she 
should do as she pleased. But the boy 
was firm, knowing his mother would not 
wish the child to stay. As soon as they 
were outside the house poor Christopher 
had a weary time of it, for My Lady 
sulked, and refused to walk. As soon, 
however, as the kind-hearted boy offered 
to carry her she was all smiles, and 
made herself agreeable for the rest of 
the way. 

Marjorie’s debut at church created 
a great sensation, and caused much 
scandal in the village. 

One day the farmer was cutting his 
aftermath. Much to his surprise, none 
of his labourers appeared, but he had no 
suspicion of the cause. As the weather 
was fine he set to work without the men, 
determined that such a fine day should 
not be lost. About noon the parson 
sauntered into the field. The farmer 
paused to give him a military salute, 
and the two old soldiers clasped hands 
with a friendly grip. 

“My men are making a holiday of 
it,” said the farmer, leaning on his rake. 

“Ay. I saw them at the alehouse a 
while ago,” replied the parson. The 
farmer looked up; the parson’s eyes 
were twinkling. “What’s this I hear 
about a Papist maid thou art harbour¬ 
ing ? ” asked the good man. “ There’s 
stir enough about it in the village, I can 
tell you. These are not the times when 
a man can do aught without his neigh¬ 
bours having a say in the matter. So 
let’s have the whole on’t, man ! ” 

“I told you, sir, about the child our 
lad found in the City some time agone. 
Well, it’s evident to me, sir, she’s been 
brought up abroad. She talks some¬ 
times in a foreign tongue, and she says 
her little prayers in Latin. Yes, she’s a 
Papist bred, no doubt. Let her alone, I 
says ; and so says my wife. She’ll soon 
forget them scraps she says night and 
morning, and will come to use the 
prayers usual in her present home.” 

“Just so,” said the parson. “But 
you’re an old soldier. Why did you let 
her scandalise the congregation yester- 
day ? 1 hat’s where the blunder comes 

in.” 

“It all comes of gossiping at the 
church door,” said Farmer Pierce. 
“The child slipped off unbeknown to 
us.” 

“Well, if you’ve no one else to give 
you a hand, I suppose I must,” said 
the parson, after a few minutes’ de¬ 
liberation. Then he roared .out to a boy 
in passing to call at the Parsonage, and 
tell Mistress Tabitha he was helping 
Farmer Pierce with his aftermath. He 
chuckled as he laid aside his coat and 
buckled to work, knowing that the news 
would spread all through the village in 
a quarter of an hour. In less than that 
time the labourers were on their way to 
the field. When they came to the fence 
they nudged one another, ashamed to 
advance. The parson saw them out of 
a corner of his eye, but took no notice ; 


and the farmer, after a glance at his 
old friend’s face, waited his lead, and 
worked on as though the men, whose 
help he needed so badly, had been a 
pack of hounds. 

Just then Molly bounded across the 
meadow, followed by Susan, who carried 
a heavy basket of dinner for the workers. 
The parson did not approve of taking 
much notice of children ; but this one in 
a wonderful way seized first on his fancy, 
and then possessed his heart. It was 
unselfish Susan who had carried the 
basket to the field ; but the credit of the 
act was given to Molly, who certainly 
possessed executive powers of no common 
order. Susan was made to lay the cloth 
in just the right shady place; Chris¬ 
topher was bidden to make seats of the 
hay ; and as soon as the repast was 
daintily set out Molly ran to the farmer 
and parson and invited them to come 
and dine. Then, still keeping an eye on 
Susan to see she did not blunder, Molly 
sat. at ease, romping with Rover, and 
laying herself out to entertain the parson. 

At this genial sight the labourers drew 
closer to the fence. Mistress Pierce had 
a generous heart, and the reversal of the 
farmer’s dinner had alwa} r s been theirs. 
Experience had taught them the delicious 
flavour of the pasties the parson was 
now extolling so loudly. As for My 
Lady, she was to be seen leaning 
against the parson, his kindly hand pat- ' 
ting the golden head. More than this, 
after dinner he took the child on his 
knee, and was evidently listening to a 
lot of gibberish she was talking in a 
foreign tongue. 

Farmer Pierce went back to his work. 
The labourers pushed their way into the 
field, and at length stood in a row behind 
the parson, who pretended not to see 
them. 

“ Please your honour.” 

“Eh!” said he, turning sharp on 
them. “What do you idle ruffians 
want ? ’ ’ 

“ If you’d say a word for us to the 
farmer.” Their eyes fell on and hun¬ 
grily devoured the pasties. 

“ What do you want—his work or his 
dinner ? Very good. I’ll say a word for 
you ; but I doubt if he’ll employ a man- 
jack of you again. As for his dinner, I've 
earned that to-day, and Miss Susan there 
is going to carry it. down' to crippled Bill 
in the almshouse.” 

The men looked very shamefaced as 
they stood watching the pasties dis¬ 
appear one by one into the basket, and 
with a lugubrious expression infinitely 
entertaining to their reverend friend, 
followed him to the spot where Chris¬ 
topher and his father were at work. A 
wink was enough between these old 
soldiers ; the farmer understood the part 
he was to play. “ Take on a set of turn¬ 
coats ! No, no—don’t ask it of me, 
parson. I don’t want to deal with such 
an idle set. If they have a fancj' to 
keep holiday let them alone.” 

A look passed between the labourers 
at this. “ Oh ! what fools we been ! ” 
muttered one, expressing the thoughts 
of all. “ ’Twas thicky theer old Wixon 
as put us up to ’t. He’s allays a ravin’ 
and fancying things. But it’s my vi’tuals 
as I think most on. Blame me if ever 
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I neglect me work again,” said Jim 
Bennett, creasing up his forehead into 
determined furrows. 

The men shook their heads regretfully. 
Susan with her basket was now far 
down the lane towards the village. 
There was no prospect of dinner to-day, 
for not a man dared face his wife until 
the usual evening hour. 

“ Well, you’ve done a pretty piece of 
business,” said the parson, shaking his 
head gravely. “ Farmer Pierce is about 
the best master there is on this side the 
Heath, as I s’pose you well know.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Well, he knows there’s lots of men 
he can get by sundown to-day that 
will do his work, and no dirty tricks 
neither.” 

“ ’Twurn’t we as thought of it, sir. 
’Twur that old Wixon, as is allays 
blazin’ about other people’s business.” 

“ Ah, ha ! You tell him to mind what 
he says, or he’ll get a taste of the 
stocks on Saturday morning.” 

At this moment Molly, finding that 
the labourers were in trouble, ran to the 
farmer, and very prettily begged him to 
forgive them. Her coaxing was ap¬ 
parently irresistible, for Farmer Pierce 
turned round at last and bade the men, 
if they had had enough of holiday¬ 
making, to set to and house the after- 
math. 

Off went the coats, and to work the 
stalwart men. But as the parson left 
the field, hand in hand with Molly, some 
feeling possessed them to show their 
sense of her intervention, and they gave 
three cheers for the little “ mayd.” 

After this Molly was a recognised 
favourite in the village, and as to the 
labourers, her word was law to them, 
and her wishes had to be obeyed be¬ 
fore the master’s orders, which often 
led to wordy battles between master 
and men. 

The afternoon sun began to grow 
very warm as the parson and Molly 
walked on together; and the child, not 
yet strong, complained of weariness and 
thirst. The good man was glad of an 
excuse to take the fascinating little lady 
home with him, and Molly was en¬ 
chanted to enter the Rectory gates which 
she had often teased Mistress Pierce to 
open for her. 

She ran dancing over the shady lawns 
to the flower-beds gay with flowers, and 
would have filled her hands with the 
cluster roses that made the air so fra¬ 
grant, at the porch door, but the parson 
quietly checked her. “This is my 
sister’s garden ; maybe if you are a good 
child she will give you a posy, but you 
must not rob the flower-beds.” 

Molly pouted for a moment. The 
parson led her indoors. “ Tabitha ! ” 
he called ; “ Tabitha ! ” 

A faded-looking lady of middle age 
answered the summons. She was dressed 
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veiy gaily, and wore her hair in the 
newest mode of frizettes and ringlets. 
Molly approved of her fashionable ap¬ 
pearance, and thought it worth while to 
behave in her prettiest manner. She 
first curtsied to Miss Tabitha, then 
advancing, kissed her hand with a 
graceful bend, denoting just the proper 
amount of respect to be paid to a 
stranger. 

“Whence comes this little maid?” 
cried Miss Tabitha enraptured. “ What 
a little beauty ! What lovely ringlets ! 
Just like my Lady Salisbury. Yes; 
dear Lady Salisbury ; she had just that 
exquisite profile.” 

At any other time the parson would 
have rebelled at this intrusion of the 
aristocracy into conversation which his 
sister loved to bring forward to the con¬ 
fusion of the simple village folk; but 
being convinced this child did belong 
to the noble families, he for once en¬ 
couraged Miss Tabitha’s recollections. 

“But no,” continued Miss Tabitha; 
“what am I thinking of? Dear Lady 
Salisbury’s hair was jet black. She is 
more of the Argyll type; so fair, so 
dazzlingly fair, is the rose-leaf com¬ 
plexion-” 

“ Come, come ! The little one’s head 
will be turned. She is as God made 
her, and I could pick out a dozen maids 
as fair in our own village here,” inter¬ 
posed the sensible pastor. “ But now, 
Tabitha, bring out a glass of your 
currant wine and a slice of cake, and 
let us leave the child to eat it while we 
speak together in my library for a few 
moments.’ ” 

Molly, nothing loth, was left in the 
sunny, quaintly-furnished room alone. 
She ate her cake, but after a sip of the 
home-made wine, set it down with a 
contemptuous glance it was well Miss 
Tabitha could not see. Well aware 
that she must get rid of it or offend 
her kind hostess, My Lady poured the 
contents of the glass out of the open 
window. Then she rose and walked 
about the room, plunging her hands 
deep into the jars of faded rose-leaves 
with an inexpressible look of amused 
contempt. Had her memory in any 
sort returned to her for a few moments ? 
Was there any association of ideas 
brought with the fragrance of the jbot- 
(poiirri, which created the feeling of 
amused contempt with which she looked 
upon this simple parlour, with its senti¬ 
mental pictures and faded samplers ? 
What was the picture present to her 
mind’s eye whose grandeur lent this 
quaint interior such a meagre appear¬ 
ance in comparison ? 

But at this moment, while a thoughtful 
look of dawning memory was struggling 
into her face, Miss Tabitha, primed 
with the romantic story, came gushing 
into the room, and Molly returned to the 
present—so much easier to her than the 


mental struggle which had just begun 
to disturb her equanimity. The parson 
had merely made a dry relation of 
Molly’s history so far as it was known ; 
but his sister, brimful of sentiment, 
filled up the gaps from her vivid imagin¬ 
ation, and leaped to the conclusion that 
My Lady must belong to t ie noblest 
families in the land. 

“ Try her in French. I imagine that 
she might give us some clue to her 
parentage,” said the parson. “French 
is more her native language than 
English, I think. She probably belongs 
to one of the Catholic lords who followed 
King Charles to France. If it were not 
for this pestiferous plague I’d go into 
town, and see what I could find out about 
her.” 

Miss Tabitha’s French was based on 
the most fragile of foundations—a week 
in France when a young girl. This 
week was spent with some Scotch 
friends, and Miss Tabitha certainly was 
never called upon to speak in aught but 
her native tongue. Still, it was con¬ 
sidered a sufficient guarantee of her 
ability so to do had she chosen. Miss 
Tabitha, with her airs and graces, was 
always supposed to be French in style, 
and as a travelled person, was one in 
authority on all such points, whose de¬ 
cision no one cared to dispute. Happily 
the good lady never doubted her own 
claim to erudition, and it was with a 
triumphant air that she rushed back to 
the parlour and in her brother’s presence 
began to question the child in French. 

Had it been Greek Molly could not 
have looked more puzzled ; but presently, 
as Miss Tabitha turned in despair to her 
brother, saying with a sigh, “ Elle ne 
parle pas Fran9ais,” she caught the 
clue, and began to chatter rapidly, 
gesticulating as she spoke in a vivacious 
manner. 

“Ah!” sighed Miss Tabitha, “it’s 
all very pretty, no doubt; but so different 
from dear Paree (Paris). Well, well I we 
mustn’t expect too much from a child ! 
But I tell you plainly, brother Steve, I 
can’t understand a word she’s sa3dng.” 

At this Molly paused, made a slight 
grimace, and became silent. 

“Tell us, child, what you have been 
talking about ? ” said the good pastor. 

But any effort of memory which she 
had made was now quite exhausted, and 
Molly, suddenly tired of her new friends, 
requested to be allowed to return to the 
farm. 

“ I know she’s an Arg)dl,” said Miss 
Tabitha, as she watched the child run 
across the lawn. “ The dear Argylls are 
so impetuous.” 

“Well, well! Let us once be rid of 
the plague, and it’s hard if the squire, 
farmer Pierce, and I together can’t find 
her friends for her,” replied the genial 
parson. 

(To be continued.) 
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Lhen a boy has a spark of 
* true poetic genius, it 
frequently begins to ap¬ 
pear at an early age—a 
mere glimmer at first, per- 
> haps, but gradually it will 
increase, and by-and-by shine 
forth above the dulness of 
prosaic level. James Thom¬ 
son’s attempts at rhyme date 
back to his very childhood. 
His father was minister of the 
parish of Ednam, near Kelso, 
and not very An* distant from Melrose Abbey, 
where the heart of the famous Bruce is buried. 
His mother was daughter and co-heiress of 
Mr. Trotter of Berwickshire. But it was at 
Southdean, a lonely and remote parish 
situated on the very slope of the breezy 
Cheviot Hills, the poet spent his boyhood ; 
and there he began interpreting the book of 
nature, learning the music of the waving 
leaves, the running streams, the joyous birds, 
and setting them all to rhyme. 

The boy does not seem to have been shy 
at showing his crude MSS. Mr. Riccaltoun, 
the minister of an adjoining parish, read some 
of them, lent him books, and encouraged him 
to persevere *, also, some men of note in the 
county gave him their approbation. We can 
imagine the boy bringing his poems to these 
patrons, and listening with glowing cheeks to 
their praise and good-natured criticisms; but 
we can hardly trace the motives that made 
him every New Year’s Day burn all the pile 
of manuscripts he had written during the past 
twelve months. Perhaps his own heart was 
not satisfied, and he was ever longing to 
attain to yet higher things ; for in some lines 
written at the age of fourteen, he says :— 

“Gladly I would declare in lofty strains 
The power of Godhead to the sons of men • 
But thought is lost in its immensity: 
Imagination wastes its strength in vain, 

And fancy tires, and turns within itself, 
Struck with the amazing depths of Deity.” 

Thomson was intended for the ministry, and 
was sent to Edinburgh College in his eight¬ 
eenth year; and while there great troubles 
fell on his once happy home. His father died 
suddenly, his mother was compelled to sell 
the estate of which she was co-heiress, and 
with the scanty sum of money she could 
gather up, she removed, with her large family 
of orphan children, to Edinburgh. Here she 
was near her poet son, who was already 
publishing his verses in a periodical, and 
gaining some fame, if not profit, thereby. 

Four years afterwards, when Thomson had 
gone through the usual course of theological 
study he wrote a very florid and flowery 
paraphrase of Psalm civ., and this was so 
severely criticised by Mr. Hamilton, Professor 
of Divinity, that the sensitive poet was stung 
to the quick. He determined Edinburgh 
should have no more of himself or of his 
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poems, and he afterwards set off for London, 
to push his fortunes there. 

He soon found out a college friend, Mallet, 
who was himself a poet, and sort of adventurer 
in the literary world, and through his interest 
he obtained the situation of tutor to a son of 
Lord Binning. At this time Thomson had 
already written the first part of his work, 
“ The Seasons : ” when he showed some of his 
descriptions of Winter to Mallet, he advised 
him to make a complete poem of the part, 
and to publish it. Who does not realise a 
picture of a snow-shower when reading— 

“ Through the hushed air the whitening 
shower descends, 

At first thin-wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and last, dimming 
the day 

With a continual flow ; the cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white : 
’Tis brightness all, save where the new snow 
melts 

Along the mazy current.” 

For “Winter” Thomson only received 
three guineas for the copyright, and several 
editions ran out the first year ; but afterwards, 
when the “ Four Seasons ” was published by 
subscription at a guinea a copy, he realised 
about ^400. 

It is said Thomson experienced some vicis¬ 
situdes during his career in London ; that at 
one time he had to borrow a few pounds from 
a friend, when, after his mother’s death, the 
little property left to him at Roxburghshire 
had not jet been realised. Again, it is said 
some time afterwards his friend Quin paid a 
sum of money to release him from a spunging- 
house, into which he had been thrust for debt. 

It is pleasant to find brighter days dawned 
for Thomson at last. He became tutor, a 
travelling companion, to the son of Sir 
Charles Talbot, and together they visited 
Switzerland, France, and Italy. How charmed 
the poet must have been to sojourn amongst 
the snow-capped mountains, and to roam 
amidst the classic scenes of Rome, endeared 
to him already by the voice of fame ! 

On his return to England, he published a 
poem called “Liberty,” and also various 
tragedies, with more or less success. One of 
his pieces, called “Alfred,” was written in con¬ 
junction with his old friend Mallet, and in it 
appears the well-known song which will live 
as long as British liberty lives—“ Rule, 
Britannia ” :— 

“When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 

This was the charter of the land, 

And guardian angels sung the strain ; 
Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves ! 
Britons never shall be slaves.*' 


Soon afterwards, the Prince of Wales 
gi anted Ihomson a pension of ^100 a year, 
and he was made Surveyor-General of the 
Leeward Islands, which was a mere sine¬ 
cure, and brought him /300 a year more. 


He retired to Kcw Lane, near Richmond ; 
and here, m comparative opulence, passed 
his time in the way he most preferred. 
1 hough many friends of like mind with himself 
gatheied around him, his highest enjoyment 
was yet drawn from the study of nature, which 
became more and more his passion. He said 
of himself:— 

“I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 

\ 011 cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace * 

\ ou cannot shut the windows of the sky* 

1 hrough which Aurora shows her brighten¬ 
ing face; 

\ 011 cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns.” 

In the shades of Richmond he wandered 
about enjoying his pleasant retirement, and 
writing at intervals his last poem, called “ The 
Castle of Indolence,” which in style and art 
and exquisite taste surpasses his other works 
hor tins he studied the poems of Tasso, and 
the “ Faerie Queene ” of Spenser, and caught 
the “ poetic glow” from them both. It is 
said “The Castle of Indolence” occupied 
urn fid y fifteen years ere it was completed in 
the highly-finished style in which it appeared 
before the world. One day in August lie 
walked from London to Hammersmith, and 
there hired a boat to take him to Ivew, on his 
way home. But he caught a severe chill on 
the river which turned to fever, and after a 
lew days illness he died, universally lamente 1 
and mourned. He was only then in his forty- 
eighth year, and like so many more of our 
poets, died comparatively young. 

Tlieie is a monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, which, it may be said, 
sprang from the fruits of his own genius, for 
ns friend Mr. Millar, the bookseller, devoted 
to the purpose the profits of an edition of his 
poems. 

James Thomson holds a high rank both as 
a poet and a man ; his sentiments are pure and 
elevating, and his life was sans reproche. 
Some critics have called him a little “ indo- 
ent; ” and one can reply, “He has left more 
lasting work behind him than many have left 
who were far more busy in the world’s ways.” 
Others have said he was a little careless about 
money; and here the reply comes also, “ At 
any rate, lie was unselfish, affectionate, and 
liberal to his relations, and benevolent to the 
poor.” 

Lord Lyttelton remarked of his poems that 
they contain— 

“No line which, dying, he would wish to 
blot.” 

Well would it be for all writers of poetry or 
prose that the same commendation could be 
pronounced on them ! 

Contemporary with Thomson was Edward 
Young, a celebrated poet, whose chief work 
“ Ni ? ht . Thoughts,” is noted for fertile 
imagination and sound sense, united to magni¬ 
ficent imagery. It is still much read and 
appreciated. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Skip-Jack.— We have no prescription for “ making 
girls grow tall,” and we do not understand your 
/ ‘ What is the meaning of brown eyes?” 
What is the meaning of vour nose ? We can tell 
you, if you have not found it out, that the former 
arc to provide you with sight, and the latter is a 
ventilator for your lungs, and provide you with the 
sense of smell. 


' — x our position is some 

peculiar and difficult. But one thing in extenu; 
ot the second price,” to which you refe'L is i 
Articles purchased with ready-money are oftei 
duccd somewhat in price, and what are sent 
and entered in a book for future settlement 
charged higher. We can only hope that this 
in the case you name. At the same time, it w 
be more honest and straightforward to put i 
notice to this effect in the shop. 


Ellen Maud Ray.—i. The word “ suite ” (of rooms') 
is pronounced as if written “ sweet.”—2. Your hand¬ 
writing is not yet formed. You have not written 
too (not to ”) much, and we shall be happy to hear 
from you again. 

Joan.— r. You should make a reasonable bow, slightly 
inclining the shoulders with the head, in recognition 
or the approval ot your audience after a pianoforte 
solo played in public.—2. Enquire for the piece for 
recital at a shop where such are sold. 
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D— k’s letter is another little miserable effusion which 
shows that the blessing of sympathy is absent from 
the daily life of the writer. How lovely life would 
be if we each possessed a ready gift of sympathy ! 
“ Again ” might be pronounced as “ a-gen ”—at 
least, the “a” should not be accentuated very 
strong] v.— 2. After being- introduced to anyone who 
says, “*So happy to make your acquaintance,” you 
should smile and look friendly and pleased. If 
possible, you should make some pertinent remark 
such as, “ T have seen you so often, and I am glad 
we have met at last; ” but we prefer to make the 
first-mentioned remark ourselves whenever possible. 
The best rule for everyone is, to try to be as natural 
and simple as possible in their manners, and to 
remember as little about yourself as need be in an 
intelligent and sympathetic thought for others. 
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Blue-Eyed Fairy and Shamrock.—t. The marriage 
of cousins is not illegal.—2. Reading at meals is 
not a good plan for anyone in any rank of life. We 
can only do one thing well at a time, and it is 
foolish to try to give our attention' in two perfectly 
dissimilar ways at once. It is bad for our digestions 
also, for the brain should be resting, if possible, 
when digestion is going on. 

Explicitus (Sydney).—1. January 4th, 1877, was a 
Thursday.—2. First, you ask a question respecting 
the Divine plans and will concerning His creatures 
of a lower grade which the all-wise Creator has not 
seen fit to reveal to us. Secondly, you prejudge 
the case, taking certain supposed facts as un¬ 
doubtedly existing, and then inquire why they should 
have been so ordained. This is illogical. We can 
only say that He who made all things is as infinitely 
good and merciful as He is wise and 
all-powerful. We arc not His judges. 

We arc indebted to Him for every 
mercy we enjoy in this world, and for 
every hope of a happy immortality. 
What is our love and our gratitude 
if we cannot trust Him, and believe 
absolutely that “He doetli all things 
well ? ” We thank you for your kind 
letter. 

Nora should send the tweed to be 
dyed, and the dyer will say what is 
likely to be the best colour for it. 
Sheila— If the sash be really of good 
quality send it to a proper cleaner. 
Turquoise. —Mount CEta is a mountain 
in Greece, nine miles west of Ther- 
mopj-la?. It consists of a chain, the 
chief qlevations of which are Kata- 
bothra and Aninos, 7,061 feet above 
the sea level commanding magnifi¬ 
cent views of Hellas and Thessaly. 

See Paradise Lost , book ii., line 545. 
Mab.— “ Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast,” is a line from Wil¬ 
liam Congreves’ “Mourning Bride.” 

He was born 1670 ; died, 1729. 

Bowyer.— An Early-Rising Associa¬ 
tion is conducted by Miss Clift, Fern- 
bank, Cheltenham ; another, by Miss 
C. Hacking, Seymour Grove, Old 
Trafford, Manchester; and several 
others. Those of our girls who wish 
to avail themselves of correspondence 
clubs had better get the little Direc¬ 
tory (published by Griffith & Farran) 
and write for themselves. Some of 
the clubs exist no longer, and some 
addresses have been changed, and 
they must be prepared to spend a 
few postage stamps in finding what 
they require. 

Daughter oe England.—i. There is 
no law, either Divine or of your 
country, forbidding the marriage of 
first cousins. Its prudence is another 
and somewhat weighty consideration. 

—2. Study all our Answers respecting 
the “ unpardonable sin.” 

Etta F.— December 21st, 1875, was a 
Tuesday. 


Irishwoman. —There are many old-world traditions 
attached to precious stones of all kinds. But it is 
a mistake to say that the opal was reputed, in 
ancient times, to be one of ill-omen. Quite the 
contrary, although in modern times the superstition 
respecting it has been of a sinister character. It 
was said that the onyx was an unlucky stone, or, at 
least, brought misfortune on the wearer, and that 
this evil could be neutralised by wearing a sard at 
the same time. The only other stone of ill-repute 
was the malachite. But why trouble yourself with 
such fables ? 

Sirrie 
ness 

man should call and enquire for his hostess the day 
after a dinner, and leave his card; but the rule is 
not the same for women as men. 


lie. —If the lady be at home it would be a rude- 
ss to leave a card only. You should go in. A 





, * * j j 1 

<jly> 
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* * The above are facsimiles of drawings sent in letters to her friend and companion, Miss E. Du Bois, by the late 
Amelia B. Edwards, the celebrated Egyptologist, when quite a young girl in her teens. 




























































A FATEFUL NUMBER. 

A TALE OF AMALFI. 

Bv Mrs. FRANK W. W. TOPHAM, 

Author of “ The Alibi,” etc. 

CHAPTER III. 

It had been a terribly wet morning, 
but later in the day it cleared, and 
I decided to walk up to the Villa 
Flora to fetch my husband back. 
When I was out I found all so 
fresh and pleasant after the rain, 
that, instead of going straight to 
the villa, I turned my steps towards 
the stony path that leads higher up 
the hill. As I approached the little 
shrine I saw a woman kneeling be¬ 
fore it, and was about to turn, as I 
always disliked disturbing any of 
the peasants in their devotions, 
when, the figure moving slightly, I 
saw it was Tessa. I longed to see 
her alone, for it was seldom now 
that we met, and I waited to see 
if she would soon rise. I could see 
by her actions that she was in a 
state of great despair, but I was 
utterly unprepared for the sight that 
met my eyes as she rose and with 
tottering steps turned towards me. 
She started, and a slight scream 
broke from her lips when she caught 
sight of me. I was shocked at her 
appearance; all colour and almost 
all youth had fled from her face, 
and she seemed hardly able to walk 
down the rugged way. “Tessa,” 
I exclaimed, “ you are killing your¬ 
self with this uncontrollable grief. 
It is wicked, cruel to yourself, and 
most ungrateful to the good signora. 
Can you not think of her, and for 
her sake who has done so much 
for you try to bear this sorrow 
that God has thought fit to send 
you ? ” 

“ You do not understand, sig¬ 
nora,” was the only response I could 
get; and feeling angry and disap¬ 
pointed in her, I scolded her well 
all the way down to the villa. Tessa 
broke away from me as soon as we 
entered the gates, and fled away 
down the gardens while I entered 
the house ; and before joining my 
husband in his studio, I sought out 
old Marianina to talk over Tessa 
and her misery. I found she was 
not much interested in her, and 

All rights reserved .] 




“I QUICKLY LEFT THE HOUSE. 
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she would only remark that her grief was 
natural, and that she would soon forget. She 
was bearing up very well, she thought, and all 
I could do was to resolve to write at once to 
Lady Allison and tell her how wretched and 
ill I thought her. 

The next morning, while we were at break¬ 
fast, there arose in the kitchen, where the 
Meos were also having their morning meal, 
such a hubbub of voices that one would have 
thought we were in the Tower of Babel. The 
padrona’s voice we could distinguish above 
the others, and then I thought I recognised 
that of old Marianina from the Villa Flora. 
My anxiety for Tessa had been so great that 
I immediately conjectured something was 
wrong with her. She had looked so desperate 
yesterday that even the fear of her destroying 
herself flitted across my brain, and I could 
contain myself no longer, and opening our 
door stepped into the kitchen. I can never 
forget the excited group that stood there. 
Beppo, looking flushed and dazed, stood behind 
his chair, his hands clasping the back; even 
Serafino was roused from his usual calmness, 
while he tried to quiet his wife and old 
Marianina and her husband, who were all 
shouting and gesticulating as only Neapolitans 
can. They all spoke together, and it was 
impossible for my English ears to distinguish 
in the least what was said. I was only con¬ 
scious of incessant appeals to the saints and 
other holier names which always strike an 
Englishman as being blasphemous. 

At the sight of me both the women ran 
forward, but it was some minutes before I 
could understand what they were saying. At 
last, with my husband’s assistance, we gleaned 
that the museum at the Villa Flora had been 
broken into and the collection of cameos 
stolen. “And,” shrieked the padrona, “this 
diavolettina says the thief is our Beppo— 
Beppo who is so pious, Beppo who is-” 

But my husband stopped her and insisted 
on silence while Marianina told her talc. 
She had fastened up the room securely before 
the signori left, and this morning, when her 
husband went to fasten up a grapevine that 
the storm of yesterday had blown down, he 
found the shutter was opened. Only thinking 
it was the wind that had unfastened it, they 
both went immediately to secure it on the 
inside, when they noticed at once the empty 
case where the cameos had been. “ And who 
can it be but Beppo, signora ? ” said the old 
woman. “Was he not always working just 
outside lately, and does not everybody know 
how he wants to get money to buy himself 
off; and was not Leone always chained under¬ 
neath that window—Leone, who always barks 
at the least sound of a strange footstep ? ” 

Here the padrona made a rush at the poor 
little old creature, and calling on all the saints 
to come down and stop her lying tongue, 
seized hold of her shoulders, and before the 
men could stop her gave her a severe shaking. 

It seemed to me it would be impossible to 
stop this riot and to do something more than 
talk, but my husband insisted on silence, and 
for some unknown reason they submitted to 
his authority. Serafino he sent off to Amalfi 
for the police, and to send a telegram to Sir 
Douglas, while he would go at once to the 
villa with old Pietro, and see if any traces of 
the thief could be found. I insisted on Mari¬ 
anina going with them, as I feared being left 
with her and the padrona. Beppo was to 
give his word of honour not to leave the house, 
and I undertook to act the part of an unknown 
spy, and if he did go out, to follow him ; but 
poor Beppo had no wish to go outside, and 
gladly accepted my offer to sit in our room 
reading, or rather looking at books all the 
morning. 

The padrona’s anger never flagged, and 
most relieved was I to see her rush off to her 
devotions at the little shrine. Later on in the 


day the carabinieri arrived, and no one living 
out of Italy can conceive the irritating manner 
of these men : no detail is too trivial, no ques¬ 
tion too simple to wound susceptibilities. 

I went up to the villa to give, with Tessa’s 
help, the list of the lost cameos, as far as we 
could remember. The poor child, overcome 
with grief at the news that Beppo was sus¬ 
pected of the theft, gave much valuable infor¬ 
mation. I heard that it had been found that 
the shutter had been cut through with a sharp 
knife, and then the lock of the window had 
been pushed aside with the same, as the marks 
on the paint showed—a work which would 
have taken some time to accomplish, and im¬ 
possible, or almost impossible, for a stranger to 
have done, with fierce Leone so close; his 
barks must have disturbed Marianina and her 
husband, who slept in the room below it. 

In the evening we received a telegram from 
Sir Douglas, saying he was starting immedi¬ 
ately, but we knew he could not be with us 
until Friday evening. It was a miserable 
waiting; nothing could be done till he arrived, 
and we could gather no clue to thieves or 
cameos. 

On Friday afternoon I insisted on Tessa 
coming back with me to my rooms ; she seemed 
so overwrought, I could not bear to leave her, 
and I knew how Beppo was longing for the sight 
of her. I left them together, and then went to 
try and help poor little Caterina a little, for 
the padrona had been away at her devotions 
nearly all day; she had returned, however, 
and was giving the children their evening meal, 
when my husband entered to say that Sir 
Douglas had arrived at the villa and would 
soon be with us. How I had longed for his 
return, and yet, now I knew that he was here, 
I wished that he had delayed till the morning! 

After what seemed an endless waiting, he 
entered, looking tired and grave; two of the 
carabinieri were with him, one of whom had 
remained at the farm since Tuesday. 

Sir Douglas, checking the padrona in her 
flow of words, asked for Beppo, and he 
immediately rose and went to him in the 
kitchen, followed by me and Tessa, and after 
a few words of greeting to us, he turned to 
Beppo, saying, “ Can you tell me nothing of 
this robbery, Beppo ? ” 

“ Niente, signore , niente ,” he answered in 
a grim tone. 

“ Let me speak to you alone,” said Sir 
Douglas, and they entered into our sitting- 
room, closing the door after them. 

We waited for how long I never knew, but 
it seemed hours rather than minutes before 
the door opened and they re-entered. 

“Signora Teresa,” said Sir Douglas, “I 
have spoken to Beppo in vain; I promise if 
he confesses his crime and restores me my 
treasures, I will pardon him freely; if not, he 
must take his trial, for, deeply do I grieve to 
say it, there is the greatest proof of his guilt; 
his knife, one I myself brought him from 
England, has been found among the branches 
of the vine, and the marks on the window- 
frame correspond with the size of the blade.” 

Oh ! the piercing scream that broke from the 
padrona, it rings in my ears even now. She 
stood with her hands clasped above her head ; 
her lips moved, but no words came, and she 
would have fallen, had not my husband put 
out his hand and steadied her. 

“Beppo,” said Sir Douglas, “one more 
chance I will give you for your mother’s sake. 
Will you not confess ? ” 

“ Signore, I cannot confess that of which I 
am as innocent as the babe unborn.” 

“Then,” said Sir Douglas, “you must take 
your trial ”—and as he spoke, the carabinieri 
stepped towards him ; when Tessa, who all 
this time had been kneeling by me, with her 
head buried in her arms upon my knee, sud¬ 
denly arose, and in her ringing voice pro¬ 
claimed, “ Beppo is innocent, signore ! It is 


I who am the guilty one—it is I who stole 
your treasures ! ” 

“ Impossible, Tessa ! ” I exclaimed. “Oh, 
Sir Douglas, do not listen to her. She is over¬ 
wrought ; she does not know what she is 
saying! ” 

Beppo too turned to him and beseeched him 
not to listen to her. “It is impossible, sig¬ 
nore,” he almost sobbed. “ She is mad with 
grief.” 

But Tessa, still standing where she had 
spoken, repeated over and over again, “ Beppo 
is innocent, signore—Beppo is innocent ! ” 

Sir Douglas went up to her, and, putting 
his hands on her shoulders, said, “ Tessa, if 
you are guilty, as you say, tell me where are 
the cameos now ?” 

And Tessa, looking straight up into Sir 
Douglas’s face, answered, “ Under the stone 
in front of the Madonna on the hill.” 

Her words made me turn sick and giddy, and 
even Sir Douglas seemed staggered. “That 
we can prove immediately,” he said, and ask¬ 
ing my husband to accompany him, they left 
the house at once. 

I went up to Tessa—I could not bear to see 
her standing there so ashy pale and trembling. 
She tried to push me away. “ I am too wicked 
to be touched, signora—much too wicked.” 
But I put my arm about her and led her 
into my room, and forced her down on to the 
sofa; and, sitting beside her, begged her to 
open her heart to me. “ I am. very wicked, 
signora—very wicked,” were the only words 
she would utter. 

I could not but believe that I should hear 
that the treasures being by the shrine on the 
hill was but a fancy of a disordered brain. 
Tessa’s hands felt hot and dry, and I could see 
a bright spot burning on her cheeks. I felt 
terribly anxious, and at the first sound of foot¬ 
steps I ran out of the house and met my hus¬ 
band alone. # Sir Douglas had gone straight 
back to the Villa Flora with his restored trea¬ 
sures, for, as Tessa had said, they were all 
hidden under the stone in front of the shrine 
on the hill. They were all packed together in 
a small wooden box, and folded in with them 
was an advertisement of a dealer in precious 
stones roughly torn from a daily paper. I can 
hardly bear to think of the night that followed. 
Beppo’s dismay and despair were indescribable, 
and I quickly realised that Tessa was seriously 
ill. It was a fearful night. Beppo walked 
incessantly up and down the room, refusing to 
listen to anyone who tried to comfort him; 
and Tessa lay tossing to and fro, unconscious 
of all around her, talking continually of the 
stolen cameos—they seemed ever before her 
eyes, and every now and then she would utter 
a despairing cry to the Madonna for help, or 
pleading for forgiveness, “for it was for 
Beppo’s sake.” 

As soon as it was dawn we despatched 
Beppo down to Amalfi for the doctor, and to 
my great relief he assured me on his arrival 
that Tessa was only suffering from simple fever 
brought on by the great mental strain she had 
been enduring for the last few weeks, and 
which he contemplated would easily yield to 
remedies. He ordered complete quiet and 
absence of light. He was right in his view of 
the case, for the fever quickly lowered, and in 
a day or so Tessa knew nTe and my husband. 
I allowed no one else to enter the room, fear¬ 
ing the least excitement for her. .She never 
spoke, but lay quite still with closed eyes, and 
I should often have thought her sleeping but 
that her fingers moved slowly over her rosary. 

Day by day rolled on and no change came 
in her. The doctor shook his head gravely. 
“ The signora must endeavour to rouse her,” 
he said, “ or this state of languor may continue 
for ever.” 

I had not seen Sir Douglas, but I had 
heard from him that Lady Allison had de¬ 
cided on joining him directly she received his 
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letter with all the distressing details, and I 
eagerly waited for her arrival; and most 
thankful was I to receive a note from her 
telling me she was at the villa, and begging 
me to join her at once. 

Leaving Tessa in care of the grave little 
Delia, and not telling any one where I was 
going, I quickly left the house, and was 
soon with my dear friend. She was terribly 
shocked at what had happened, and could 
only think with me that the poor child’s mind 
had really given way under the grief of losing 
her lover. 

“ It m Qv tumble disappointment to me,” 
said Lady Allison, “ for I have loved Tessa 
as if she were my own; and though I knew 
she was full of trifling faults, I could have 
declared she was true at heart, she was so full 
of love and gratitude always. I cannot 
believe she forgot all that just to keepJBeppo 
from leaving her for three short years.” 

I felt I could not tell her of Tessa’s con¬ 
viction that Beppo would never return to her 
if once he went away, for I saw how deeply 
grieved she was, and fearing to leave my 
patient alone for longer, I bade her good-bye, 
promising to prepare Tessa for a visit from 
licr. 

The following day Tessa was as usual lying 
back on the old-fashioned sofa, with closed 
eyes and folded hands. I had tried to talk to 
her of the beauty of the day, on Tano having 
cut his chubby lingers with the bill-hook, and 
on various other small matters, but I met with 
no response. “ Tessa,” I said presently, “ do 
you know the signora is home again ? ” 

No need to fear that that heavy languor 
would never leave her, that those dark eyes 
would never open wide again. Tessa leaped 
up, and with a voice hardly recognisable, so 
different was it from her own sweet, clear 
tones, she implored me to keep Lady Allison 
away from her. 

“ Oh, signora mtd, I could not see her ! I 
could not breathe if she were near me; it 
would choke me, and yet I should not die. 
Signora, so good, so kind—oh, keep her away 
from me if you love me ; ” and she threw 
herself on the ground at my feet, and broke 
into such passionate weeping that I could only 
promise her she should not see her till she was 
stronger. 

This excitement, as I feared, brought on a 
return of the fever, but it slowly passed away, 
and with it the languor that had so alarmed 
the old medico. She even went so far as to 
play on her little mandolin; but it was the 
saddest convalescence I had ever witnessed. 

While Tessa was lying so ill the final 
preparations were being made for Beppo’s 


departure; and now that it was really settled 
he had to go, the padrona’s spirits returned to 
her in such a degree that I could not under¬ 
stand her, till one day she told me that Tessa 
being discovered to be a thief was an act of 
mercy on the part of “ Santa Teresa,” for 
now Beppo’s eyes were opened to see what a 
snake she was, and he would soon turn his 
thoughts again to religion, and the dearest 
wish of her heart would be granted, and she 
would see her son a priest before she died. 

Lady Allison was deeply grieved at Tessa’s 
refusing to see her, but would not hear of my 
trying to alter her determination; and it was 
through my medium that Tessa learnt that 
these good friends had with great trouble and 
expense stopped the police from taking pro¬ 
ceedings against her, and that as soon as she 
was strong enough Lady Allison had made 
arrangements for her to be received into some 
public institution, where every care would be 
taken of her, and where, later on, she could 
resume her singing lessons which had been 
abandoned as useless.on her engagement to 
Beppo. 

Tessa was greatly overcome at this news, 


and seeing her so deeply touched, I ap¬ 
proached once more the subject of her seeing 
Lady Allison, but ns before she entreated me 
to save her from that ordeal; Beppo too 
begged to see her, if only for a moment, but 
she was so terribly agitated at the idea of 
seeing any one, that I dare not tiy to persuade 
her, and as soon as I could get leave from the 
doctor, I and my husband took her down to 
Amalfi, resting there for one night in the 
quaint old inn where we had stayed on our 
arrival, and the following day we moved on to 
Naples. After placing Tessa in proper charge, 
we decided to remain for a while in Naples; 
and it was while we were there that we heard 
from Lady Allison that Beppo had been 
called off sooner than was at first expected, 
and we were both heartily glad to feel the 
parting was over before we returned. 

I went to say farewell to Tessa on our last 
morning, and found her calmer and less 
delicate-looking than when I had parted with 
her, and her kind guardians all spoke of the 
sweetness of her disposition, and her great 
devotion and penitence. 

(To be concluded '.) 
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THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 


PART V. 

duchess and electress.— Continued. 

n 1692 Duke Ernest 
received the coveted 
rank of Elector, re¬ 
served for a select 
number of German 
princes; and the 
titles Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, or lay Bishop 
of Osnabriick, and 
Duchess of Bruns¬ 
wick, are thenceforth 
merged in the higher titles of Elector and 
Electress. It was said the promotion was the 
payment of the transference of a section of 


Ernest Augustus’s troops from the service of 
France to that of the Emperor. Be that as it 
may, Ernest’s devoted wife was certain to look 
on the step as no more than his due. It did 
not pass without being contested in Germany, 
and just when the dispute was settled in Ernest 
Augustus’s favour in 1698, his death was the 
heaviest of Sophia’s many bereavements. She 
had attributed a host of shining qualities to 
her Duke and Elector to atone for his de¬ 
ficiencies in the more solid virtues. Whatever 
were his faults—and they were many and 
flagrant, both as a man and a husband—he had 
never failed in treating her with the respect 
and deference which belonged to the Princess, 
to the faithful, life-long ally, to the mother of 
his children. In her widowed state, though 


she still presided over her son’s Court, her 
position was different from what it had been 
in the lifetime of her husband. She was ready 
to be the first to give her allegiance to the 
new Elector; but George was incapable of 
showing any graciousness in the acceptance of 
the allegiance from the mother always ready 
to make excuses for him. In some respects 
her position was thenceforth one of sufferance ; 
and though succeeding events lent it a fresh 
importance, they bred also additional diffi¬ 
culties between the Electress and her son. It 
was reported that she was jealous of his inter¬ 
ference in her English concerns. It might be 
said, with more propriety, that he was jealous 
both of her and of his son (George II.), and 
that the idea that she or he might eclipse the 
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Elector in tbe eyes of their English partisans 
rendered him positively hostile to their ad¬ 
vances. This passed with superficial observers 
for singular high-mindedness and disinterested¬ 
ness on the part of the Elector; but he was 
by no means too high-minded and disinterested 
to take the good things which were offered 
to him ; and had he been actuated by motives 
of policy alone, he could not have pursued a 
wiser course than that of the assumed reluc¬ 
tance and indifference with which he met his 
great destiny. Neither was the attitude al¬ 
together assumed ; it was the result of his 
sluggishness, doggedness, and ungraciousness 
to his family, quite as much as of his cool craft. 

A great resource and interest to the Electress, 
in those days of loss and mourning, was the 
education of her grandchildren, the son and 
daughter of the Elector George, who, on the 
disgrace and imprisonment of their mother, 
passed into the Electress Sophia’s keeping. 
Unfortunately, the boy grew up very much a 
repetition of his unprepossessing father, brave, 
cautious, callous, selfish, indulging freely in 
the vice around him, while the Electress did 
not bestow on him the unrequited affection 
she had lavished on his father. In the quarrels 
between father and son, which rent the Resi¬ 
dency into two factions, she invariably took 
the father’s part. The Electress’s grand¬ 
daughter, a fourth Sophia, and a second 
Sophia Dorothea, better repaid her train¬ 
ing. Under the Electress’s care she grew 
up with a greater resemblance to her aunt, 
the Queen of Prussia, than to her unhappy 
mother. Sophia Dorothea the second was 
intellectual, upright, full of sense and good 
humour. She was tall, with light-brown hair 
and lively blue eyes, which redeemed the 
irregularity of her features. 

In 1701, while William of Orange still 
reigned in England, the last of Princess Anne’s 
sickly children, the young Duke of Gloucester, 
died; and a patriotic English Parliament, 
dreading the return of Roman Catholicism 
and despotism in England with the recall of 
the exiled Stuarts, voted the Bill of Succes¬ 
sion, by which the inheritance of the English 
crown was settled on the Electress Sophia and 
her children, as the nearest Protestant heirs 
in the royal line. In doing so the Parlia¬ 
ment passed over the son and daughter of 
James II. at St. Germains; the children of 
that rueful young Queen of Spain (the grand¬ 
daughter of Charles I.), at whose marriage the 
Electress Sophia had assisted during her visit 
to France and the Duchess of .Savoy, the Queen 
of Spain’s sister, with her children, in addition 
to the surviving descendants of Sophia’s 
brothers. All these persons had disqualified 
themselves from succeeding to the throne of 
England by their profession of the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

The Bill of Succession was great news for 
Hanover, and was followed by grand doings 
there. Till then the prospect of inheriting 
England had been very dim and uncertain; 
even yet it was insecure; and George I. is 
believed never to have regarded the English 
crown as resting firmly on his head. But if 
George was unfit to be more than an Elector, 
there was a queenly spirit behind him which 
age could not tame or sorrow break. The 
Electress Sophia was then seventy years old, 
but it could be said of her, as of the great 
lawgiver, that her eye was not dim or her 
natural strength abated. Her heart was fired 
by the glorious vista opening out before her, 
the magnificent prospect for her children’s 
children ; and surely she herself was fit to reign, 
not in a mock sovereignty, over a foreign 
country such as her mother had clung to, but 
in the right of that mother, over the three king¬ 
doms of her ancestors. “If I can but die 
Queen of England, I will be content,” she 
s^d; and her ambition was neither unworthy 
nor unnatural. 


In 1701 the Earl of Macclesfield, accom¬ 
panied by Lord Say and Sele, Lord Tun¬ 
bridge, and Lord Mohun, went to Hanover 
in order to deliver the Act of Succession to 
the Electress. Lord Macclesfield, it is said, 
vaguely “ bore a relation to the Queen of 
Bohemia,” so that Sophia might have had 
some previous acquaintance with him when 
he was in her mother’s service, a distinct 
recommendation to the office with which he 
was entrusted. Luckily, in addition to the 
noblemen who accompanied him, he had, in 
the person of a private gentleman named 
Toland, a lively chronicler of what passed. If 
his account is stripped of its laudatory verbiage, 
it remains a graphic commentary on scene ancl 
circumstances. Thrifty Hanover in Elector 
George’s day blossomed into lavish expenditure 
for the occasion. There was feasting every¬ 
where at the Government’s expense. No 
Englishman present in the town was suffered 
to pay for his entertainment. Balls, plays, 
and operas followed each other in rapid suc¬ 
cession. But the crowning performances were 
the delivery to Sophia of the Act of Succession, 
the great ball on the evening of the day, to 
celebrate the event, and the investiture of Elec¬ 
tor George with the Order of the Garter. The 
Electress presented Macclesfield with her pic¬ 
ture surmounted by a diamond crown. The 
Elector’s offering to the peer was a gold ewer. 
Dr. Sandys, Lord Macclesfield’s chaplain, 
preached and read the Common Prayers of the 
Church of England before the Electress, who 
had been brought up a Calvinist, while her 
son was a Lutheran. She was ready to listen 
to the service in her ante-chamber, and uttered 
the responses “as punctually as if she had 
made them all her life, and was well acquainted 
with the Liturgy; ” but she would not consent 
to have it set up in her chapel. It was the 
English form of Protestantism, she said, but 
it was only a form—one of many—and she did 
not desire that in which she had been reared 
to be eclipsed and thrust out of sight, as 
though it were not Christianity. Here is 
Toland’s description of the Electress at the 
age of seventy-three ; it is a fitting pendant to 
the piquant sketches she furnishes of herself 
tis the young Princess at the Hague and at 
Pleidelberg, and as the young Duchess of her 
Italian adventures. She was of “ a vigorous 
and cheerful countenance.” Her step was as 
firm and her bearing as erect as that of any 
young lady. There was not one wrinkle in 
her face, which was still very agreeable (she 
was a handsome old woman, as she had been 
a pretty girl). There was not one tooth out 
of her head, and she read without spectacles, 
as Toland often saw her do, letters of a small 
character, in the dusk of the evening. She 
was as great a worker as the late Queen Mary 
(Anne’s sister); a visitor could not turn him¬ 
self in the palace without meeting monuments 
of her industry. All the chairs in the privy- 
chamber were wrought by her hand ; so were 
the ornaments of the altar in the Electoral 
chapel. She was the most constant and inde¬ 
fatigable walker Toland had ever known, never 
missing a day, if the weather was fine, for one 
or two hours, and often more, in the fine gar¬ 
dens of Herrnhausen (the country house of the 
Dukes and Electors, a mile and a half from 
the town). She had read a prodigious quantity, 
and spoke four or five different languages.* 
She was adored for her goodness and affability. 
Toland was the first to kiss her hand after the 
Bill of Succession was read ; when she said to 


* Sophia must have appeared a prodigy of learning 
to Toland, contrasted with what he might have heard 
of the illiteracy of Queen Anne, and of the late 
Queen Mary*, who was a thoughtful and intelligent 
woman, but even she could not write a letter in her 
mother tongue without lapsing into lamentable spell¬ 
ing. There had been a great reaction from the classi¬ 
cal culture of Elizabeth’s reign where women were 
concerned. Their education had sunk to a low ebb. 


him that she was afraid the nation had already 
repented pf their choice of an old woman, but 
she hoped none of her posterity would give the 
English cause to weary of them. Doubtless 
it was in reference to this admission of her age 
that Toland so dwells on her native vigour, and 
the absence of any sign in her of physical 
weakness and infirmity. 

Sophia’s intellect was far too acute to leave 
her unacquainted with the fact—which her son 
George fully recognised—that, in spite of the 
Act of Succession, it was still very doubtful 
whether Whig and Tory would agree at last 
t© place her on the throne—whether there 
would not be a reaction in accordance with 
Queen Anne’s well-known leaning to the claims 
of her nearest relations, which must end by 
restoring the exiled Stuarts to their forfeited 
rights. She was not a woman to be blinded 
by the most soaring ambition. It was in her 
son and grandson’s interests, as well as in her 
own, that she watched as keenly as in the days 
of her youth every sign of the times, and 
counselled wise counsels, which helped to win 
the day. 

It was a momentous period for all Europe 
when Charles XII. of Sweden blazed liked a 
meteor across the political sky; when Peter 
the Great donned his carpenter’s cap and con¬ 
verted old Muscovy into modem Russia ; when 
the wars of the Spanish Succession raged in 
blood and fire far and near, and darkened the 
last days of the great Louis ; when Marl¬ 
borough’s splendid fruitless victories of Blen¬ 
heim, Ramifies, Malplaquet, etc., covered the 
English arms with glory. The Electress had 
a special interest in Marlborough and his 
campaigns. Her youngest son, Prince Ernest, 
was in his camp. In addition, Marlborough 
was the great Whig leader, and sworn ally of 
the House of Brunswick, while his termagant 
of a wife could twist Sophia’s second cousin, 
Anne, round her little finger. Still, the position 
was perilous. The Tories were formidable 
under Harley and St. John. Even Marl¬ 
borough was to be profoundly distrusted. He 
had a fair face and a fair tongue, but his politi¬ 
cal creed could be manipulated to any extent 
to suit his interests. He had the most tempting 
means of making his peace at any time with 
the Stuarts through his sister-in-law, Frances, 
Lady Tyrconnel, and his nephew, the Duke of 
Berwick, and there is abundant proof that he 
availed himself of the means. 

In 1703 Marlborough was employed by the 
Electress to procure for her a portrait of her 
cousin Anne. There was a resemblance be¬ 
tween the cousins; both were stout, both 
were comely, with the same full face and 
double chin. But Anne’s heavily good- 
humoured inane face was like the lamp 
without the kindling fight within, when we 
see it by the face of the Electress Sophia. 
Thackeray has supplied a sketch from a con¬ 
temporary print of the Electress. Instead of 
the flowing curls of her youth, her head is 
crowned by a high structure of silk or lace in 
the fashion of the day, and this again sur¬ 
mounts the short locks of what may be a care¬ 
fully-arranged wig. The face is that of a fine- 
looking old lady, bright with intelligence and 
beaming with sense and kindness, while “ the 
air of a princess ” is as conspicuous as ever. 
Looking at Anne’s stolid face, Sophia might 
be pardoned for thinking that if her cousin’s 
reign was called the Augustan Age of Eng¬ 
land, her own would be more deserving of the 
name, for was she not infinitely better qualified 
than Anne, with her dull wits and weak will, 
to enter with fullest sympathy into communion 
with those master spirits which were render¬ 
ing the country and the period illustrious ? 

The years which followed still brought the 
same mingling of joy and sorrow which had 
been the burden of the years that went before 
them. In 1703 Sophia’s son, Prince Christian, 
was slain in a battle on the Danube between 
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tlie French and Imperial troops. In 1704 his 
sister, the Queen of Prussia, died in the prime 
of life. Madame d’Orleans, in recording the 
death says, “ She was respected and liked by 
all who knew her.” Yet she, according to 
the same trustworthy authority, failed a little, 
after the manner of her brothers, in what was 
due to her mother; “all her children—even 
the Queen of Prussia, whom she loved so— 
never treated her as they ought to have done.” 
Alas! poor mother! who was “a fool about 
her children.” It would seem as if Sophia’s 
warm Yemt land not descended either to son or 
daughter, though the daughter inherited the 
mother’s fine intellect. 

The speech of the Queen of Prussia on her 
deathbed is a marvel of philosophy, strongly 
tinged with sarcasm rather than with reverent 
devotion or human tenderness. “ Do not 
pity me,” she said; “I go to satisfy my 
curiosity on subjects that Leibnitz has never 
been able to explain—space, eternity, being, 
and nothing; while in my funeral the King 
my husband will find a new opportunity of 
displaying his magnificence.” 

I11 1705 the joint marriages of the Electress’s 
two grandchildren, the Electoral Prince 
(George II.), and his sister Sophia Dorothea, 
were celebrated with all the splendour befitting 
the brilliant prospects of the House of Bruns¬ 
wick. The fourth Sophia married her cousin, 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and was in her 
turn Queen of Prussia—no unworthy successor 
to the first Queen. “Three remarkable 
Englishmen,” writes Dr. Doran, “ were present 
at the marriage. . . . These were Lord Halifax, 
Sir John Vanburgh, and Joseph Addison.” 
The statesman came with a bill of naturalisa¬ 
tion for the Electoral family, and with the 
order of the Garter for the second George ; 
the great architect and playwriter appeared in 
his official capacity as Clarencieux King-at- 
Arms; the great essayist was in the com¬ 
pany by favour of Halifax. 

Prince George married Caroline of Anspacli; 
and here Sophia had her reward. Her grand¬ 
daughter by marriage was a congenial spirit, 
whose education, neglected in her youth at 
the court of Saxony, had been so supple¬ 
mented by the guidance and example of the 
Electress’s daughter, into whose care Caroline 
passed, that she ended by being one of the 
best instructed and accomplished women of 
her day. What is more to the purpose, she 
was wise and witty, like Sophia’s self. She 
was the most dutiful, devoted of wives to 
a husband who was by no means respect-in¬ 
spiring. .She was a granddaughter after the 
Electress’s own heart. Nine years of Caro¬ 
line’s married life were spent at the Court of 
Hanover; and the elder members of her 
numerous family were born there. In them 
Sophia lived to see herself surrounded by her 
descendants of the third generation. 

But the succession to the Crown of Eng¬ 
land was still hanging in the balance, and as 
time passed the plots and cabals in connec¬ 
tion with it thickened and deepened. Neither 
was the Electoral family by any means united 
on that as on any other subject, for the quarrels 
of the two Georges were notorious. The 
Elector George professed a chilling indifference 
to the English succession. Sophia, to whom 
he was her Elector, was placed in a difficult 
position. .She was bound to yield to him 
and to conciliate him. It was no less her 
policy than her pleasure to defer to his views, 
and veil her eager interest in the progress of 
events. She had a hard part to play. If she 
was induced, according to Marlborough’s testi¬ 
mony, “repeatedly to disavow, both in public 
and private, her wish to visit England ”—a step 
already mooted in Parliament—the awkward¬ 
ness of the situation is some excuse for the 
dissimulation in a notably candid and honest 
woman. Sophia had been a great traveller for 
her day. She had visited Italy, Switzerland, 


many parts of Germany, Holland—the place 
of her birth, France. It would be strange if 
she was never to see England, her mother’s 
country, and still more the country over which 
she might be called to reign.* Aged as she 
was, she was ready and willing to face the 
undertaking, and if it had been accomplished, 
she could hardly have failed to win the golden 
opinions which her son and grandson were so 
little calculated to earn. But the opposition 
of the English Tories to Sophia’s appearance 
on the scene was naturally strong. Anne 
was set against it; many of the very Whigs 
were cool on the point, dreading to advocate a 
step which would entirely compromise them, 
while it might bring division into their ranks. 
The Electress had the mortification, severe to 
a woman of her ardent spirit, to find herself 
held at arm’s length as it were by a large pro¬ 
portion of those who should have been her 
warmest supporters. Another question in 
dispute was the propriety of the Electress’s 
receiving from the English Government a 
pension befitting the heir to the throne. 
Never in the whole course of her career had 
Sophia affected to despise money or money’s 
power. In her present ambiguous circum¬ 
stances in relation to her discourteous son, 
whose subject she was, while she was likely 
soon to be his Queen, the practical independ¬ 
ence which such a pension would give her 
rendered the suggestion doubly welcome. 
This question of a pension was used as a bait 
by both the great political factions, for the 
Tories dissembled, and approached the Elec¬ 
tress with specious overtures. There were many 
English now in Hanover; several were in the 
Electress’s household ; and their presence cer¬ 
tainly did not tend to allay the ferment of ex¬ 
pectation, and the undercurrent of scheming 
and manoeuvring which were for ever at work. 
“ Such humours, such jealousies, such villainies 
in the Hanoverian Court,” declared one of the 
baffled negotiators. The Electress listened to 
both "Whigs and Tories, and tried to make 
friends of both, as the future sovereign who was 
to rule the entire nation. The object of the 
Tories is said to have been to secure from the 
Electoral family such expressions of satisfac¬ 
tion with the Tory Government as should 
help to keep them in office till the death of 
Anne and the proclamation of the Pretender. 
For this purpose they induced Anne, sorely 
against her will, to renew her expressions of 
goodwill to the Hanoverian House, while 
recognising them as her heirs. The Electoral 
Prince and Caroline of Anspach’s eldest 
daughter was named Anne for the Queen of 
England, who consented to be her god-mother. 

In 1706 George, the Electoral Prince, had 
been created by Queen Anne Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, with the right to sit in the English 
House of Peers, and to take precedence of his 
fellow peers. But for eight years the creation 
remained in abeyance, and any proposal for 
the Prince to visit England or to take his seat 
in the Peers was strenuously opposed by the 
Tories, and was regarded with extreme 
disapproval by Anne, who dreaded a public 
demonstration in his favour. At the same 
time Harley sent a kinsman and namesake to 
Hanover to impose upon the Electress by re¬ 
newed arrangements for her visiting England, 
and for her receiving a pension. Marlborough, 
on his side, despatched his political agent, 
an Irish gentleman named Molyneux, to warn 
the Elector’s secretary of the treachery of the 
Tories, and their determination to place the 
Pretender on the throne. 

By a fresh ruse of the Tories, Baron Schutz 
arrived in Hanover with a writ summoning 


* In speaking to Lord Dartmouth during her hus¬ 
band’s life, Sophia said she could not leave the 
Elector and her family, otherwise she would be 
glad to see her own country, as she called it, and 
would willingly have her bones laid by her mother’s 
in Westminster Abbey. 


the Duke of Cambridge to take his seat in the 
House of Lords, and with letters from the 
Queen and her ministers, written in the friend¬ 
liest terms to the Electress and her son. 
When these letters failed to produce the effect 
they were intended to have, of drawing from 
the heads of the House of Hanover such 
expressions of confidence and regard as would 
help the Tories and displease the Whigs, the 
Government began to show' their true colours, 
though the veil was not altogether withdrawal. 
Anne w'as made to write that the w'rit had 
been served without her authority; that while 
she was favourable to the Protestant settlement, 
she would suffer no diminution of her royal 
prerogatives, and that her intention was to 
oppose the Electoral Prince’s visit to England 
and his taking his seat in her House of Peers, 
however fatal the consequences. At the same 
time her minister, Harley, wrote to Sophia, 
recommending her to rely implicitly on the 
friendship of the Queen (he was quite 
cognisant of its lukew'ann nature), and dis¬ 
suading her from identifying her interests 
with those of the Whigs. 

The Electress’s answer w'as to direct copies 
of the letters to be at once forwarded to 
Marlborough, as the Whigs’ ostensible repre¬ 
sentative. It is from Marlborough’s agent, 
Molyneux, that w r e hear the sad result of the 
prolonged strife. His account is given with 
genuine regret and kindly feeling. 

“ The last post—I finished my letter about 
six in the evening (the 9th of June, 1714), not 
an hour after the post went. I w'ent directly 
afterwards to Herrnhausen, the country house 
of the Court, and there the first thing I heard 
was that the good old Electress w^as fast dying 
in one of the public walks. I ran up there, 
and found her just expiring in the arms of the 
poor Electoral Princess amidst the tears of a 
great many of her servants, w r ho endeavoured 
in vain to help her. I can give you no ac¬ 
count of her illness, but that I believe the 
chagrin at those villainous letters I sent you 
last has been in a great measure the cause of 
it. The Rheingravine,* who has been with 
her these fifteen years, has told me she never 
knew anything make so deep an impression on 
her as the affair of the Prince’s journey, which 
I am sure she had to the last degree at heart; 
and she has done me the honour to tell me so 
twenty times. In the midst of this concern 
those letters arrived, and those, I verily believe, 
have broke her heart, and brought "her with 
sorrow to the grave. The letters were de¬ 
livered on Wednesday at noon. That evening 
when I came to Court she w r as at cards, but so 
full of these letters that she got up and ordered 
me to follow' her into the garden, where she 
gave them to me to read, and walked and 
spoke a great deal in connection with them. 

I believe she walked three hours that night. 
The next morning, which w r as Thursday, I 
heard she w r as out of order; and on going im¬ 
mediately to Court, she ordered me to be 
called into her bedchamber. She gave me 
the letters I sent you to copy; she bid me send 
them (the copies) the next post, and bring 
them (the originals) afterwards to her Court. 
That was on Thursday. In the morning of 
Friday she told me she w’as very well, but 
seemed very chagrined. She w r as dressed, and 
dined with the Elector as usual. About four 
she did me the honour to send me to tow r n for 
some other copies of the same letters, and then 
she w r as still perfectly well. She worked and 
talked very heartily in the Orangerie ; f after 
that, at about six, she went to walk in the gar¬ 
den, and w r as still very well. A show'er of rain 
came on as she w r as walking pretty fast to get 
to shelter, they told her they believed she 

* A half-sister of Madame d’Orleans, and a niece 
of the Electress. 

f Queen Anne’s orangerie, a kind of magnified 
summer-house, used to be seen in the grounds of 
Kensington Palace. 
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walked a little too fast. She answered, ‘ I be¬ 
lieve I do,’ and dropped down in saying those 
words, which were her last. They raised her 
up, chafed her with spirits, tried to bleed her; 
but it was all in vain, and when I came up to 
her she was as dead as if she hacl been four 
days so. No Princess ever died more regretted, 
and I infinitely pity those servants that have 
known her a long time, when I, that have had 
the honour to know her but a month, can 
scarce refrain from tears in relating this.” 

When Madame d’Orleans heard of the 
death of the aunt for whom she had so great 
an affection, she quoted from a letter of the 
Electress’s, in which she had written that sud¬ 


den death was the best; that it might be pain¬ 
ful to die in one’s bed, having on one side the 
minister or priest, and on the other the doctor, 
“ who can do nothing for you.” Thus passed 
away in the manner she desired a brave, true 
woman, who had been early taught, what she 
had never forgotten, “ to love God and fear the 
devil.” The Electress Sophia had reached the 
age of eighty-four. She was survived by three 
out of her eight children, the Elector George, 
Prince Maximilian the renegade, and Prince 
Ernest, the youngest born. The last was suf¬ 
ficiently trustworthy to be placed at the head 
of the Council, to which George entrusted 
the management of the affairs of Hanover 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our 


CHAPTER XX 

GILBERT. 

‘ Thank God for life; life is not sweet 
always. 

Hands may be heavy laden ; hearts care full; 
Unwelcome nights follow unwelcome days, 
And dreams divine end in awakening dull. 
Still, it is life; and life is cause for 
praise. ’ ’—Susan Coolidge, 



ACH day 
that Miss 
M u ff e t 
went to 
the Manor House she 
half feared and half 
hoped that she would 
see Gilbert; but three 
weeks passed, and the interesting- in¬ 
valid Val had long- been convalescent be¬ 
fore she was invited into the west room. 

Mrs. Foster had long ago consulted 
her brother and Mrs. Beresford as to 
the advisability of these visits, and to 
her brother especially she had written 
with the utmost frankness. “I hope 
you will not think that I am injudicious 
in allowing Effie to run in and out of 
the Manor House in this free and easy 
fashion,” she wrote; “but Lady Sarah 
is so devoted to the child that it would 
be cruel to deprive her of Effie’s com¬ 
pany. I have reason to know that she 
is on her guard, and that Effie never 
hears anything of her peculiar opinions. 
As far as I can judge, the poor woman 
is much softened, and has lost that hard, 
shallow brilliancy which made her con¬ 
versation so distasteful to me. I believe 
honestly that the child will come to no 
harm from contact with Lady Sarah, 

* Copyright in America , 1892 —The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


and we may hope that in her simple 
way Effie may work some good. Per¬ 
haps you will let me know your opinion, 
my dear Norbert, as Laura leaves the 
matter entirely in our hands.” 

Mr. Elliston’s reply to this had fully 
satisfied Mrs. Foster, and Miss Muffet, 
to her great surprise and delight, was 
allowed, without reproof, to spend her 
leisure hours at the Manor House. 

One spring morning she had left Vixen 
as usual at the lodge gate, and had 
tripped through the shrubberies to the 
hall door, when Hortense, who had been 
watching for her, informed her that Lady 
Sarah was sitting with Mr. Gordon, and 
that Miss Beresford was to be shown up 
to the west room. 

Miss Muffet entered the room a little 
timidly. She had only seen Gilbert once, 
and then he had not prepossessed her; 
but as she stood by the couch and 
saw the straightness of the figure, half 
hidden under the rich embroidered quilt, 
the hopelessness and helplessness of the 
stricken man affected her strangely, and 
for the first few minutes she could find 
nothing to say. 

Gilbert had always been exceedingly 
handsome, and his pallor and delicacy 
did not detract from his good looks. 
The sullen sadness that now habitually 
clouded his features only appealed to 
Miss Muffet’s pity. “ How could any¬ 
one look cheerful under such circum¬ 
stances,” she thought. 

“You have never seen such a wreck 
before, havs you, Miss Beresford?” 
asked Gilbert, with a feeble attempt to 
joke, as the girl stood beside him with 
downcast eyes. Then Lady Sarah rose 
hastily to her feet. 

“You will try to amuse him, Effie, 
until I come back,” she said coaxingly ; 
“ Hortense wants me for a few minutes.” 
And Miss Muffet, to her terror, found 
herself alone with the invalid. It was 
just like Lady Sarah’s thoughtlessness 
and want of consideration ; but Gilbert 
was in one of his trying moods, and she 
hailed Miss Muffet 1 s arrival with relief. 
She might safely leave them alone for 
half an hour, she thought. Effie was 
such an original little creature that she 
could not fail to amuse Gilbert. A grim 
smile contorted Gilbert’s pale lips as he 
heard his mother’s speech. 

“My mother thinks it still possible 


when lie left for England, taking with him 
the son with whom he was not on speaking 
terms for years at a time. 

The Electress’s wish was not granted that 
“ Sophia, Queen of Great Britain,” should be 
inscribed on her tomb. Few Queens more de¬ 
serving of the title ever reigned. The prize 
she coveted had been all but within her grasp. 
Sophia died in the month of June ; two months 
afterwards, in the August of the same year, 
her second cousin, Anne, who had been ailing 
and failing for some time, died of dropsy. She 
was fifty years of age, and more than thirty 
years Sophia’s junior. 

(To he continued'). 


* 

Bessie,” “Avcril,” etc. 

that I can be amused. What do you 
say, Miss Beresford ? Am I a fit subject 
for amusement ? I look rather like a 
corpse, do I not? Oh, yes! I can just 
raise my arms, and my head is still 
available for thinking and talking pur¬ 
poses ; but as far as a human being can 
resemble a log-” 

But here Miss Muffet’ s hand touched 
his coat-sleeve timidly. “ Oh, please — 
please do not talk so; it makes me 
feel bad only to hear you. Please — 

please-” and Miss Muffet’s voice 

broke ; and as Gilbert raised his weary 
eyes he could see that the tears were 
running down her face, and that she 
was trembling all over. 

“I beg your pardon,” he muttered, 
half abashed, and yet touched at this 
display of emotion. “I suppose I am 
not fit for visitors. You must give me 
time to get used to things. I have hardly 
grasped the situation yet.” 

“ Does it tire you to see people ? ” she 
asked rather nervously. 

“I do not know. You are my first 
visitor as yet, except the doctors and the 
vicar; but they hardly count, don’t you 
know. My mother is always bothering 
me to see people; she thinks it would 
do me good. As though anything can 
do me good, pinned here to this couch 
like an impaled butterfly;” and Gil¬ 
bert’s tone was full of concentrated 
bitterness. 

“ It is very sad,” returned Miss Muffet 
gently. “I have been so dreadfully 
sorry for you all this time. But don’t 
you think, Mr. Gordon”—and then she 
stopped and looked at him in a depre¬ 
cating manner, as though she feared 
how he might take her speech—“don’t 
you think, that as you have got to lie 
there, that it would make it easier if 
you were just to try to bear it ? ” 

Gilbert looked a little taken aback at 
this speech. He had just made up his 
mind that Miss Beresford was a pretty 
little thing, with a style of her own, and 
that he had no objection to look at her. 
She had long, beautiful eyelashes, and he 
liked long eyelashes. But Miss Muffet, 
unconscious of his criticism, went on 
more boldly. “ If I were a man, I would 
not let myself be crushed by circum¬ 
stances, just as though I were a poor, 
weak thing. Men are so strong ! And 
after all, dreadful as it is, you are not 
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worse off than many a poor soldier who 
has to lose his limbs. Couldn’t you just 
try and make the best of it; and then, 
perhaps in time you might feel a little 
happier ? ” 

“ I have so much to be thankful for,” 
returned Gilbert sarcastically. 

But Miss Muffet took this speech in 
good faith. “ That is what I tell Lady 
Sarah,” she returned simply. “If you 
had pain it would be so much worse; 
and then everyone is so sorry for you, 
and so anxious to help you ; and you 
have this beautiful room, and that lovely 
view-” 

But Gilbert interrupted her impatiently. 
"Oh, yes. I have lots of blessings, 
have I not, if I only could feel properly 
thankful for them ? That is what the 
Vicar tells me, only I don’t seem to see 
it somehow. Do you know what the 
doctors say, Miss Beresford ? That if 
the blow had only been a little harder I 
should have been finished oft altogether ; 
I could not have lived an hour. It is 
just like my luck ! If I had only been 
killed outright-” 

But Miss Muffet silenced him. “How 
dare you—how dare you talk so!” she 
returned indignantly. “ Mr. Gordon, 
how can you be so ungrateful, so wicked, 
to wish that you could die like that— 
with all your sins, and no time even to 
say a prayer! I could not believe that 
anyone could be so wicked! ” And the 
pure, righteous scorn in Miss Muffet’s 
eyes made Gilbert ashamed of his 
cowardly speech. 

“Would it not be better to die than 
to lie here like a log all one’s days?” 
he returned sullenly. 

“ No—a thousand times no ! Oh, Mr. 
Gordon, what can you mean ? How dare 
anyone wish to die until he has made 
his peace with God ? To have to face 
Him, and the judgment, and not to 
have repented and to have been sorry 
for one’s sins ! Oh, if I could only talk 
as Val can! But I am so stupid, and 
the words won’t come ; but it does seem 
to me such a cowardly thing just to 
want to die because one is in trouble. 
It is not brave—it is not like a man. 
Even if one has such thoughts, one ought 
to keep them to oneself.” 

“At least I will promise that I will 
not distress your ears again,” returned 
Gilbert in an affronted tone. 

What did the girl mean by preaching 
to him after this fashion ? He should 
quarrel with her soon! And yet—and 
yet he seemed compelled to listen to her. 

“It does not matter saying them to 
me,” returned Miss Muffet, quietly now. 
“lama stranger, and we do not know 
each other; but it is cruel to say them 
to your mother. If you only knew how 
she suffers ! She is quite changed. No 
one hears her laugh now; and she says 
she feels so old ; and it is all because 
she is so sorry for you. I have heard 
her say twenty times, and I know she 
means it, how thankful she would be if 
she could only change places with you. 
Oh, Mr. Gordon, don’t be angry with 
her, and say bitter things! Won’t 
you try to bear it better just for her 
sake? One can do so much for one’s 
mother.” 

* * * * 


“ Gilbert looks tired, Effie,” observed 
Lady Sarah abruptly when she rejoined 
them a minute later. “ I am afraid you 
have not been amusing him.” 

“ Miss Beresford’s notions of amuse¬ 
ment differ from ours, mother,” re¬ 
turned Gilbert dryly ; and Miss Muffet 
winced and hung her head. 

Lady Sarah, in her impatience and 
anxiety at her son’s worn looks, would 
have swept Miss Muffet from the roojn 
without an instant’s delay, but she 
lingered by the couch a moment. 

“Please forgive me; I did not mean 
to tire you,” she whispered. But Gil¬ 
bert made no reply beyond a brief nod. 
“ Have I hurt him ? Why did you leave 
us alone ? ” asked Miss Muffet piteously, 
as they entered the boudoir. But Lady 
Sarah was in a captious mood, and 
would give her no comfort. 

Malcolm was far kinder when he 
walked home with her. “You must not 
vex yourself,” he said gently, as Miss 
Muffet somewhat tearfully repeated the 
substance of their conversation. “You 
have not really harmed Gilbert; he 
always looks white and exhausted to¬ 
wards evening; but my mother is so 
frantically anxious about him that she 
is ready to blame anyone.” 

“ But she ought not to have left me 
alone with him. I have only seen Mr. 
Gordon once before.” 

“ It was certainly not a wise proceed¬ 
ing on my mother’s part; but as you 
know, she acts on impulse. Don’t 
trouble about it any more, Miss Beres¬ 
ford—I hate you to be troubled about 
anything”—and Malcolm’s voice was 
very kind. “You see, no one has ever 
ventured to tell the truth to Gilbert, and 
he has not been used to such plain 
speaking; but I am glad, all the same, 
that you had so much courage. Gilbert 
almost breaks my mother’s heart when 
he makes these speeches to her.” 

Miss Muffet’s good heart would have 
suffered more if she had known that her 
visit caused Gilbert a sleepless night. 
In spite of his efforts he could not shake 
off the remembrance of her words ; and 
in the darkness, while the household 
slept around him, he recalled vividly 
the young face, and large innocent eyes, 
with that reproachful expression in them. 
“ How dare you—how dare you talk 
so ! ” her voice seemed to say—“ to wish 
that you could die like that, with all 
your sins, and no time even to say a 
prayer! ” And again—“ How dare any¬ 
one wish to die until he has made his 
peace with God.” Yes, after all, the 
girl was right. He was a fool to make 
that speech; he was not fit to die—no 
one knew that better than himself. 

A little while ago he would have com¬ 
forted himself with the reflection that he 
was not worse than other young men— 
not much worse at least; but somehow 
this failed to give him comfort now. 
What good had he done in his life ? 
Had he ever helped anyone ? Would 
the world be any poorer for his loss ? 
Would anyone but his mother really 
mourn for him ? What if he had died, 
if they had found him in death’s insensi¬ 
bility when they released him from the 
wreckage that lay heaped on him—how 
would it have fared with him then ? In 


the days of his prosperity he had said 
there was no God ; he had delighted to 
own himself ah Agnostic. But now in 
his helplessness, with the darkness of 
night round him, he knew in his secret 
consciousness that, “ Verily there is a 
God that judgeth the earth,” and his 
vain denial seemed mere blasphemy. 

Stop a moment. Where had he heard 
those words ? He had read them, surely— 
“ Rejoice, oh, young man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes ; but know, then, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judg¬ 
ment.” 

Judgment—judge! Awful words— 
and Gilbert shuddered in the darkness, 
and the cold drops stood upon his fore¬ 
head. He had forgotten God ; but what 
if God had not forgotten him ? What if 
even this fierce furnace of affliction, 
which seemed to him so cruel, was to 
remind him of a fiercer judgment that 
awaited the impenitent sinner ? What 
if it really meant mercy—time to repent, 
and to make his peace with God? If 
he could only remember; but he had 
not opened his Bible since he had been 
a child. He had never been taught to 
read his Bible, and only his nurse, a 
good, pious woman, had read out of it 
sometimes on Sunday evenings. 

But once, not many years ago, he 
had strayed, for a whim, into seme city 
church, and as he lingered in the porch 
he had heard some words—if he could 
only remember them now, he felt they 
would serve his purpose — something 
about rest. Oh ! if he could only rest— 
rest and a heavy burden. Stop !—he had 
it now—“ Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” He repeated the words 
over and over, as though the sound 
soothed him ; and as he said them 
there seemed a strange fragrance in 
the air, as though of lilies. Was he 
still awake, or had drowsiness swept 
him into some dream ? The darkness 
had vanished ; he could see a hillside, 
and the blue waters of a lake gleaming 
below; there was grass under his feet, 
dotted with small flowers. He was one 
of a crowd that were looking upward to 
the green slope above them. Who was 
that mild-eyed teacher seated there— 
that simple and yet radiant figure, on 
whom all eyes were turned ? What was 
He saying?—“Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour, and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

Had the scene changed ? There was 
no lake now; but still the crowds were 
collected. How dark it had grown !— 
awfully dark — and what were those 
strange objects just piercing the gloom ? 
Three crosses—two writhing figures, and 
one motionless, with weary eyes up¬ 
turned to the black sky. Was it the 
Teacher — the simple, kindly Teacher, 
who was hanging there, whose life¬ 
blood was staining the coarse grass ? 
What words are those issuing from the 
pallid lips?—“Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour, and are heavy laden, and 
I—even I, who died for you—will give 
you rest! ” 


(To be continued .) 
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“TWO OR THREE TOGETHER.” 


By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS. 


Just “two or three together,” 

People of different lands; 

Youth in life’s springtide weather, 

Blind age on slipping sands, 

Drawn hither by a common need 
To worship at one shrine ; 

What matters diverse sex or creed 
Seeking the gift Divine ? 

But “two or three together”— 

The rich, the lowly born, 

Shod, softly with warm leather, 

Or wooden shoon, far worn. 
Gathered together in His name 
Who fills all space and time, 
Distinctions melt, or wealth, or fame, 
Where comes the One Sublime. 


But “two or three together,” 
Strangers, to meet no more 
Till snapped is life’s last tether, 
And earthly needs are o’er. 
Here, winging one petition 
Up to the Throne of Grace; 
One in their mute contrition— 
God’s glory fills the place. 



AMATEUR GARDENING FOR TOWN 


MARCH. 


Phlox drummondi, 


Jr 

he first indoor work 
this month is sow- 
ing seeds of 
annuals, the best 
for London being, 
as I mentioned in 
January—ten week 
stocks, Nicotiana 
affini s (sweet- 
scented tobacco), 
sweet peas, nasturtiums, 
canariensis, convolvuli, coreopsis, and sun¬ 
flowers, all of which can be brought into bloom 
sooner by being raised in heat early this month 
than by being sown in the open ground in 
April. The danger of this method lies in the 
fact, that when the little seedlings need trans¬ 
planting, amateurs are apt to postpone doing 
so until they have grown up in a crowded pot, 
too Jong ever to be anything but starved and 
weakly. With all pot plants, when once they 
have exhausted the nourishment of their 
limited amount of soil, a few days’ delay in 
repotting may ruin them for life. Those girls, 
therefore, who wish for as good a result as 
possible, with a small amount of trouble, will 
content themselves with fewer varieties of 
annuals, and sow all their seeds very thinly. 

Stocks and phlox drummondi may be 
raised in frames, the soil of a half-spent hot¬ 
bed being well mixed with leaf mould, tho¬ 
roughly saturated with water, pressed down 
firmly with a piece of wood, and the seed 
dropped thinly in drills, then covered with a 
little sand. Newspapers should be spread 
over the bed, and the frame kept quite close 
for a few days ; and when the plants are well 
up, the glass should be whitewashed and the 
papers removed. They will probably need 
neither air nor water until they are an inch 
high when they ought to be pricked out in the 
same bed about an inch and a half apart. 

Another way, which I adopt, is to sow them 
very thinly in pots placed in the propagating 
box and closely covered with glass, and after¬ 
wards to prick them out into frames, or into 
boxes in a cool part of the greenhouse. Boxes 
for raising seeds are made of thin wood with 
a few cracks at the bottom, and are from 
three to six inches deep. In the latter nico- 
tiana should be sown in drills on a well-drained 


By CONSTANCE JACOB. 

compost of leaf mould and old manure, and 
the seeds only lightly covered with sand. I 
find that this seed germinates very irregularly, 
so always pick out individual plants as soon 
as they are an inch high, and replant into 
other boxes or large pots, leaving the original 
undisturbed until I am quite sure that no more 
will come up. This box will not need a glass 
cover, and so must be watered occasionally 
(when the soil seems dry) through a rose. 

The rest of the seeds mentioned above 
should be sown in pots very thinly, sweet 
peas and nasturtiums being at least an inch 
apart, the others nearer together in propor¬ 
tion as they are smaller. The pots may be 
placed either in a hotbed or the greenhouse, 
in the latter case being covered with glass. 
These seedlings will not need pricking out, but 
at the end of the month the pots should be 
transferred to a cold frame, and given air 
during the day. The following are good rules 
for seed-sowing: Make the surface of the soil 
quite flat and firm after having sifted it finely 
and gone through it with the hand, to make 
sure that no worms, wood-lice, or other insects 
can be concealed in it. If the young plants 
show any sign of being eaten by these pests, or 
the slimy trail of slugs or snails be noticed, dust 
a little soot between the drills and round the 
boxes. Worms can be kept from entering by 
the presence of a few ashes among the drainage. 

Always well saturate the earth before sowing, 
to prevent the necessity of frequent watering 
during germination. 

Sow very small seeds in drills, large ones at 
equal distances apart. 

Never cover with earth to a greater depth 
than the size of the seed. 

Neither let the soil become dust-dry nor 
sodden. 

No doubt seedlings are hardier when raised 
at once in the open ground, and only thinned 
out afterwards, and my own private theory is 
that annuals and biennials both should be 
sown out of doors immediately the seed is ripe, 
which is, undoubtedly, the plan sanctioned by 
Nature ; but it must be owned that they run 
so many risks of being destroyed by birds and 
insects, or disturbed by careless digging, that 
I hardly like to advise it against the general 
opinion of professionals. 


GIRLS. 


It is still not too late to raise cucumber 
plants in good heat; and those amateur ex¬ 
perimentalists who will sow some geranium 
seeds in a propagator may chance to produce 
a good new sort. 

Canterbury bells, wallflowers, polyanthus, 
antirrhinum (snapdragons), and aquilegia 
(columbines), may be sown now in glass- 
covered boxes, in the propagator or the hot¬ 
bed ; but they are biennials, and, of course, 
will not bloom till next spring, so there is 
really plenty of time for that work when the 
annuals are pricked out. 

Young chrysanthemums will possibly re¬ 
quire repotting this month in the same way as 
I described last; at any rate, they should 
never be allowed to get pot-bound until after 
June, when they ought to be in their flowering 
pots; and will sometimes want three or four 
shifts. If in a greenhouse they will need a 
good deal of water, and on warm days may be 
indulged with a slight syringe : in a cool frame 
this is not necessary. Watch carefully that 
they do not run up too weakly before being 
repotted, or moved into a cooler place. I 
have once or twice had all mine spoilt through 
being unable from illness or other causes to 
shift them at the exact time they wanted it. 
Should any of the stock have died, no time 
ought to be lost in striking new, or it will be 
too late to have good blooms this year. 

Carnations in pots, or cuttings which have 
been wintered in a frame, should now be 
brought into the greenhouse, if early bloom be 
wanted; or where there is only an unheated 
conservatory they should be moved into the 
warmest part. The cuttings should be trans¬ 
ferred into live-inch pots, filled with a third 
part each of leaf mould and loam, the remain¬ 
der being gravel, soot (or wood ashes), and 
sand well mixed. Directly they throw' up 
flow r er stalks a little liquid manure should be 
given once a week until the bloom is over. 
Blood manure, which can be bought in a 
powder from any nurseryman, is also bene¬ 
ficial to them, and should be dusted lightly 
over the mould once a week immediately 
before the plant is watered. 

Tuberous begonias which have wintered in 
their former pots or in cocoanut fibre must 
now be shaken out and planted close together 
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in boxes of any good earth, kept moderately 
moist, covered with sheets of glass and placed 
in a hot-bed or warm part of the the green¬ 
house. If care be taken that the hollow side 
is uppermost, in a short while they will show 
leaves; and as each green sprout gets an inch 
long the bulbs should be moved into small 
pots of good earth and placed on a sunny 
shelf hear the glass, or in a room window with 
a south aspect. 

Cacti should be brought down from the 
back and given more water now, as the 
flower buds will soon show on the edge of the 
fleshy stalks. If new plants be desired this is 
the time to strike them; and almost any 
pieces cut off and inserted for about an inch 
in sandy loam will throw off roots. 

Greenhouse ferns will now be showing new 
fronds, and will be all the better for repotting ; 
larger space is not always required, and some¬ 
times would make them awkward for room 
decoration; but it often happens that the 
goodness of the soil is exhausted without the 
fern being pot-bound. It is, therefore, quite 
as well to take them out of their present pots, 
wash these out and dry them (over the stove 
or pipes is the quickest method) ; put good 
drainage at the bottom of each, then some 
decaying leaves powdered with soot, above 
this placing the fern with its mass of roots 
shaken free of the old mould as far as can be 
done without breaking the fibres, and filling 
the whole closely round with a mixture of 
sand and peat coming up to within half an 
inch of the rim. Some ferns will be the 
better for a little powdered limestone, slate or 
chalk mixed with the other mould, but I have 
generally found leaves, peat and sand congenial 
to all kinds; and buy the peat pure, pulling it 
to pieces myself and mixing it with other 
mould as required. Ferns hate a draught, so 
they should be kept together at the inner end 
of the greenhouse. They also dislike direct 
sunshine, so any window which throws it on 
them should be washed over with whitewash 
mixed with green, which drying on opaquely 
will admit sufficient light without heat. This 
can be obtained cheaply at any oilshop. Con¬ 
stant syringing during the summer will take 
off a good deal, but in the winter it is not 
wanted, and now is a good time to renew 
before the sun becomes too scorching. 

With regard to taking off the old foliage 
opinions differ considerably. Some people 
(I used to be among the number) cut the 
fronds down entirely in the winter; others 
remove them one by one as they die naturally, 
and by the time that the last is withered the 
new fronds will have probably grown large 
enough to take their place, and repotting may 
be commenced. This is the plan suggested 
by nature, and I must say my own results 
have been better ever since I followed it. 
Never throw away any of the old fronds ; they 
are the plant’s most natural food, and placed 
in a box with a little earth strewed over them 
and kept rather damp they will soon be 
sufficiently rotted to use. 

The Wardian cases in which ferns are often 
grown indoors ought to be emptied out and 
refilled this month. Above the perforated 
zinc floor which ensures drainage should be a 
good layer of charcoal and rough bits of 
sandstone ; then the compost, which consists 
mainly of peat mixed with a little rough loam, 
leaf mould, and plenty of sand. I have dis¬ 
carded virgin cork for my case, as it always 
harboured woodlice, but place large pretty 
pieces of stone to break up the flat surface 
and to form pockets for the smaller ferns. At 
the bottom of such pockets pieces of moss 


should be laid before filling up with earth. 
I also put among the ferns a good-sized flat 
shell which always contains water, and as this 
is constantly evaporating it prevents the need 
of actual watering, sometimes for weeks to¬ 
gether. In the summer an occasional syringe 
is refreshing, in the winter the natural evapo¬ 
ration ought to generate moisture enough. 

To be perfectly frank, these cases are 
seldom entirely successful, and in my own 1 
have taken to planting miniature specimens of 
foliage plants like dracaenas, tradescantia, and 
crotons among the ferns, and find they do 
better. Hardy ferns do not like quite such a 
close atmosphere; and the oak, the beech, 
and the parsley have never flourished in these 
homes within my experience. I possess, how¬ 
ever, a good specimen of sea spleenwort 
grown in this way. 

Out-door work now increases greatly, and 
as soon as the frosts break up will occupy a 
considerable time every day. Even before 
that happens, the pruning of ivy and other 
evergreens can be got on with where needed ; 
and those which have suffered severely during 
the winter may be saved for future beauty by 
being cut within a foot or so of the ground. 

The box-edging should also be clipped 
neatly, and new pieces planted in any blank 
spaces if its distinctive character of trim 
formality is to be preserved. 

White jasmine will be better for pruning 
now, all the dead wood being taken out, 
weakly shoots cut back and others trained and 
nailed or tied up in the direction in which 
they are to grow. 

When the ground is soft enough, this and 
other summer climbers like Virginian creeper, 
honeysuckle, and clematis can be moved if 
young enough, and fresh stock planted in a 
good rich soil containing plenty of old 
manure. 

Some perennials, especially delphinums 
(larkspurs) are better divided now than in the 
autumn, and these are so handsome and grow 
so satisfactorily in London even in a northern 
aspect, that I think every garden ought to 
possess a few specimens. The same may be 
said of Chinese peonies, but the even hardier 
English varieties ought to have been moved in 
the autumn to bloom this summer. 

Michaelmas daisies and perennial sunflowers 
are all the better for annual division at this 
season, and all these require a good heavily- 
manured soil. 

Lilies-of-the-valley, when once started, al¬ 
most run riot in most suburban gardens ; but 
the common idea of their preferring shade is a 
little wrong. They will grow in a shady posi¬ 
tion certainly, but will flower better and earlier 
in one where the sun shines on them for an 
hour or two during the day. Neither is it 
wise to leave a bed altogether to shift for 
itself, as is the usual custom among amateurs. 
Where the roots are too thick the flowers will 
be few and small, and now is the time to thin 
them out to about three inches apart, and 
make new beds with the surplus crowns. They 
also want a good soil and any amount of old 
hotbed manure and rotten leaves, which, how¬ 
ever, ought to have been applied to old beds 
in the autumn. 

Directly the soil of the lawn becomes 
crumbly, grass seed should be sown in all bare 
patches and some good earth sifted over it. 

Sowing seeds in the open ground is, gene¬ 
rally speaking, April work; but in a mild 
season there is no reason why it should not be 
done a week or so earlier. 

Poppies are among the most showy annuals, 
and are certainly no trouble to grow. They 


like a sunny situation best, and should be sown 
veiy sparsely, as they will have to be thinned 
out considerably when the plants are large 
enough to handle, and none of the kinds bear 
transplanting. The Shirley and French varie¬ 
ties are short enough for the middle of a 
border, but other sorts should be sown at the 
back, or they will smother smaller plants. 

Annual sunflowers also like plenty of sun, 
as their legend attests; and if planted on the 
southern border will probably turn all their 
faces into our neighbour’s garden. However, 
they may be sown in any convenient place, and 
transplanted when the second leaves appear. 
In spite of their being somewhat vulgarised a 
few years ago, they are extremely handsome, 
and have a good effect treated as a hedge, or 
screen for a wall in alternation with dahlias. 

When sweet peas are raised out of doors, it 
should be in trenches previously filled with 
well-rotted manure; but they will only really 
flourish where the light and air can get nearly 
all round them, and are seen at their best 
when all the colours mixed make a sort of 
screen across a garden or flower-bed. 

Nasturtiums and canariensis will do either in 
partial shade or bright sun, and are extremely 
obliging in liking a poorer soil than most 
annuals. The climbing sort should only be 
put where they can climb, otherwise they will 
completely run over their less athletic neigh¬ 
bours. The dwarfs are useful for a low border 
or patch, and either kind can be moved with 
perfect safety. The same remarks apply to 
convolvuli, but they appreciate slightly richer 
food. 

Malope grandiflora is easy to grow, and may 
be sown in thin patches between the groups of 
poppies, or on a shady border, alternately with 
other tall annuals or perennials. The white are 
the prettier, but they do not come true to seed. 

Coreopsis and cornflowers should be sown 
in patches, and thinned out later. 

Nemophila, candytuft, and Virginian stock 
must be sown where they are to bloom in rows 
or patches near the front of a bed, and the 
last-named is about the only thing which suc¬ 
ceeds in my own too thickly-shaded forecourt. 

Window-boxes, rooms, and greenhouses 
ought to be very gay now with bulbs in bloom, 
the former requiring little attention beyond 
watering occasionally in the middle of the day; 
and where the blossoms are heavy and the 
stalks weak, as hyacinths often are, they should 
be tied to stakes. Care must be taken, how¬ 
ever, while driving these in far enough to bear 
up the flowers in a strong wind, to avoid 
piercing the bulbs with the pointed ends. 

All pot bulbs that have done blooming 
should be planted out directly the earth is soft 
enough, in any corner where they will receive 
plenty of sun to ripen them. 

In the greenhouse camellias, azaleas, and 
arums ought to be showing good-sized buds, 
and want liquid manure applied more fre¬ 
quently. 

The principal glory of my garden (and many 
others in this neighbourhood) now is the 
almond tree, which seems absolutely to thrive 
on smoke and fog. Crocuses and snowdrops 
are still good, although the increasing heat 
will soon make them fade; but their loss is 
less noticed when the delicate spring tint 
comes over all the trees and shrubs—the first 
to be fully clothed being a black poplar, which, 
is vividly green when the almond tree is pink; 
and the latest, the mulberry on the lawn, which 
will look brown and bare for a month or two 
yet, but which in the summer is, with its 
prolific fruit and graceful shape, an ornament 
of which we are justly proud. 
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OUR FRIENDS THE SERVANTS. 


By EMMA BREWER. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ If thou wilt have a good servant find the 
servant a good mistress.”— Quarles . 


choice of a 
mistress and 
the know¬ 
ledge. of her 
character is 
every whit as 
important to 
the maid 
seeking a situ¬ 
ation, as her 
own character 
and qualifica¬ 
tions are to 
the lady look¬ 
ing out for a servant; but the opportunities 
open to each for obtaining this information are 
widely different and altogether unequal. 

A mistress would never think of engaging a 
servant without first enquiring into her char¬ 
acter, and suitability for the situation from the 
lady with whom she last lived, nor would a 
good servant care to enter a situation where 
the lady did not trouble herself to do this— 
she would feel there was something wrong. 

As we all know, there are no obstacles in 
the way of a lady obtaining every particular as 
to the life and character of the maid seeking 
her service, and quite right that it should be 
so ; for the entrance of a new member into her 
household, is no small matter, and may affect 
the happiness of all within the home. 

I know some people who invariably make it 
a subject of prayer that they may choose aright 
when engaging a new servant, so important do 
they think it. 

For the mistress then all is as it should be ; 
but what of the other party to the contract ? 
What opportunity has the servant of learning 
anything about the lady or her household. It 
rarely happens that she is allowed to speak to 
the out-going servant lest she should malign the 
mistress whom she is leaving and speak ill of 
the house ; neither, as a rule, is she allowed to 
look over the house which is to be her home, or 
to see the other servants—and so she is cut off 
from all lawful means of getting any reliable 
information. But this does not hold good on 
the other side; the lady may be very bitter 
against the maid who is seeking service else¬ 
where, but the poor girl has to risk this, and all 
that may be said against her, and abide by the 
consequence. 

It would be better, I am sure, if the privileges 
appertaining to both parties in the contract 
were equal. Let a servant, before she is de¬ 
finitely engaged, see the house and the people 
with whom she is to live, and judge for herself 
if it is the kind of situation she wants. If this 
were done there would be a diminution in the 
practice of leaving and dismissing at the end 
of the first month, and much discomfort and 
expense saved to both mistresses and maids. 

Everyone should be careful in taking a new 
servant, and very truthful when sending one 
away. The power of giving a character should 
be looked upon as a trust from God for which 
the mistress must give account to Him; the 
character should be truthful, without extenua¬ 
tion, or exaggeration, and never given in anger. 
False characters, in whichever direction they 
tend, are as bad as false weights and measures, 
and tootc disastrous in their effects, and for 
the honour of mistresses generally no one should 
punish by threatening to hold or withhold a 
girl’s character. 

There is no class of workers in our country 
to whom it is of so much importance that char¬ 


acters should be freely and honourably given, 
as to honest servants. 

Important as it is that mistresses should be 
assured of the high character of a new servant, 
I think it is even more important that a ser¬ 
vant should be quite sure of the character of 
the mistress to whom she is engaging herself. 
I feel very strongly on this point, as it was only 
a short time ago the following came under my 
notice. 

A girl in the country advertised for a situ¬ 
ation, and was answered by a lady living in a 
good part of London, and all seemed so satis¬ 
factory that the maid arranged to come on a 
certain day. It turned out that neither the 
mistress nor the house bore a good character, 
and, as she was taking her box upstairs, a 
gentleman met her, and seeing that she looked 
good and respectable, said to her, “ Do you 
know the sort of house you have come to ? 
No, I thought not! If you desire to retain 
your good name, do not stay a night nor even 
an hour here ; go back at once; better lose 
your money than your soul.” 

Seeing that the girl agreed, lie took up her 
box, carried it down, called a cab, put her into 
it, and placing a sovereign in her hand, said, 
“ That is to pay the fare back to your home. 
Thank God I happened to be here.” Asking 
her the name of the station, he told the cab¬ 
man, and quietly went back to the house. 
The girl thinks he must have been a doctor. 

If this poor girl had known of the Traveller’s 
Aid Society, i6a, Old Cavendish Street, she 
might have written to the secretary a day or 
two before her arrival, and she would have 
been met at the station, advised and received. 
In fact, with its help she could not have got 
into the trouble. 

I do not think this society is half enough 
known among our friends the servants, who 
stand more in need of it than almost any other 
class of toilers. One part of its work is to 
guard women and girls from the difficulties 
and dangers to which they are exposed, as 
they move from place to place in search of 
employment. I could write many pages upon 
its Christlike work, but it would be out of 
place here. I will, however, give one illus¬ 
tration. 

A little servant-maid from the country, age 
fourteen, was discharged from her place one 
morning with her fortnight’s wage of three shil¬ 
lings. Her place was a hard one and her 
strength not great, so her mistress told her to 
be “off home where she could live like a 
lady.” 

The fare home, however, was much more 
than any money she possessed, so she took a 
ticket to Gravesend, hoping that an aunt who 
lived there would take her in till she could 
find another place. The aunt refused to do 
this, and told her to go back to London and 
get the people at the station to pass her back 
to her own home. Arriving in town again, 
weary and broken-hearted, she told her tale 
to the officials, and they knowing all about 
the Traveller’s Aid Society, took her at once 
to i 6 a, Old Cavendish Street, where she was 
well-cared for and sent home. She was much 
too ill to go to other service just then. It 
was a very pathetic story she told, though it 
was not without a touch of humour; for while 
sobbing out the particulars of her dismissal, 
she said, “I wish now as I hadn’t took such 
pains with master’s boots and the front door¬ 
step.” 

Many a girl from the country, knowing 
nothing whatever of London, having been 
engaged to fill situations here with a promise 
that they should be met at a certain train, 
have not been so met, and had it not been for 


this Society, who took care of them until the 
people had been seen who failed to keep their 
promise, it is impossible to say what might 
have happened to them. 

Servants are in many ways at great disad¬ 
vantage in seeking new situations, unless they 
obtain them through recommendations, which 
is really the only safe way. Except in a few 
cases registry offices are failures—they take 
the girls’ money and send them long distances 
for situations they know nothing about, and it 
is a perfect lottery whether anything worth 
having can ever be obtained by their means. 
Of course there are some very good ones, but 
how are the servants to know the good from 
the bad. 

I wish very much that the incident I have 
related and chosen from many others, of girls 
engaging themselves to mistresses of whom 
they know nothing, would convince us of the 
necessity of having some central office where, 
by paying a small fee, a girl may learn some¬ 
thing of the people who wish to engage her, 
and where she may go for advice in the many 
difficulties which beset domestic service, and 
where she may be instructed in some of the 
laws which govern it. 

It would want well thinking out, but in these 
days when the market is glutted with phil¬ 
anthropic projects, cannot a little earnest 
thought be expended for the benefit of our 
friends the servants who are part of our fami¬ 
lies, and should stand near to us indeed ? For 
want of the knowledge which such an office 
could give, many a girl’s happiness and career 
are wrecked. 

Very few girls know the laws concerning 
the giving up or dismissal from a situation, 
and have an idea that for mistress and maid 
they are the same, but except in one instance, 
that of a month’s notice on either side, they 
are not so; for example, mistresses are quite 
within the law if they dismiss a servant with¬ 
out warning, provided they pay a month’s 
wages, in addition to the wages owing at the 
time of dismissal. 

And supposing a servant to have been 
guilty of immoral conduct, wilful disobedience 
or incapability, she may be dismissed without 
warning, and without a month’s wages. 

Servants, on the contrary, cannot leave 
their situations without warning, even by 
paying a month’s wages. Should they leave 
thus they forfeit all the wages due from the 
last quarter’s payment, and are liable to be 
sued for damages sustained by their employers. 

Here again, the privileges are unequal/and 
the laws want rectifying, but whatever they 
are, a girl should not go into service ignorant 
of these things. 

e Knowing, as I do, how difficult it is for 
girls to find situations altogether satisfactory, 

I am grieved when, without thought or reason, 
they blindly rush into difficulties. For example, 
in the spring of this year an invalid lady, who 
was known for the great care and kindness she 
showed her servants, was startled by two of 
them, the cook and the housemaid, who 
had been with her some three or four years, 
giving notice to leave. After some ques¬ 
tioning as to the reason for desiring to leave, 
they said they had no fault to find except that 
it was dull, and too comfortable, and they 
liked a blowing-up in the house sometimes; it 
made a change. “ Beside,” they added 
rather reluctantly, “ we want just for once to 
live with a real lady.” 

The mistress replied, “ You surprise me ! I 
had an idea that 1 was what is generally known 
as a real lady, but perhaps you will explain.” 

“Well, ma’am, real ladies dress grand, have 
big parties, go out to dinners and storm about 
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the house if anything is wrong, and we should 
like to try it for a change.” 

As their grievance was one which the invalid 
found it out of her power to remedy, she 
accepted their notice. 

I am sure that both mistresses and maids 
will agree that these two servants really 
deserved, what I believe they afterwards 
obtained, most uncomfortable places. 

The invalid, speaking sorrowfully of the 
circumstance to her doctor, said, “I thought 
kind words, kind deeds, and sympathy meant 
home to my household, but I suppose I have 
been wrong.” 

It is this sort of inconsistency in servants 
which spoils what are called good places, and 
does much harm in destroying the sympathy 
between mistresses and maids which I hold to 
be the very keystone of the arch of domestic 
service. My personal feeling is that it does 
not matter how high in position, or how rich 
a mistress may be, she should be acquainted 
with every servant in the house, from the 
highest to the lowest; they are entrusted to 
her by the Master, and they have immortal 
souls, whose destiny it may be hers to decide, 
and she should be known to them all, even to 
the meanest, as their friend as well as mistress, 
and wherever this is a reality and not a senti¬ 
ment only, it puts everyone on his or her 
mettle to merit the approbation of such a 
mistress. True, a lady may have a good 
housekeeper to look after the details of the 
work, but she cannot take the place of the 
mistress any more than the Prime Minister 
can take the place of our Queen. 

In these days, when philanthropy is the most 
fashionable and attractive form of occupation, 
and no time or trouble is thought too great to 
amuse the workpeople and others at the East 
End, I cannot help thinking of the good that 
could be done by devoting some of the time 
to our own households—it would repay us a 
hundredfold, and in doing this we need not 
leave the other undone. 

Two classes of mistresses were vividly 
brought before me a few months since in the 
following manner. 

An elderly lady, very plainly dressed, called 
one morning upon a very rich woman living 


near her to inquire the character of a servant. 
Her name was announced so very indistinctly 
that it failed to reach the lady of the house. 
She did not ask the visitor to be seated, but 
said sharply, 

“ What is your business with me ? ” 

“ I have come,” was the answer given in 
a sweet refined voice, “ to inquire the cha¬ 
racter of a kitchen-maid who lately left your 
service.” 

“You should not have troubled me with 
such a matter, but have gone to my house¬ 
keeper. I know nothing whatever about these 
sorts of people.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear that,” said the 
visitor. “ I know all my servants, and I think 
I may say they are one and all really my 
friends.” 

The lady was angry, and, looking at her 
dress, said, 

“ That is all very well for you, but not for 
people in my position,” and ringing, she said, 

‘ ‘ the servant will take you to the house¬ 
keeper.” 

“Thank you,” was the quiet answer; “I 
shall be obliged to you.” 

During the interview the housekeeper dis¬ 
covered that the visitor was the Duchess - 

living in the same square, and whose kindness 
to all dependent on her was well known. 

Let us hope that the rich lady learnt that 
to make of your servants friends is not a sign 
of low birth and poverty, but of noble breeding 
and a kind and loving heart. 

A mistress who possesses the hearts of her 
servants may do much in teaching them Thrift , 
for we know that, as a rule, servants are 
reckless with their money; they think they 
have earned it and can do what they like with 
it; and never having been taught the value of 
money, they believe their quarter’s wages will 
buy everything their heart longeth for. If 
however, they can be induced by the mistress 
to put aside a certain portion of it every 
quarter in the Post Office Savings Bank it is 
a double blessing—not only do the savings 
accumulate, but the servants gradually learn 
the value of thrift. 

A friend of mine some years ago had two 
young servants, and she did her best to teach 
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CHAPTER III. 

BRINGS THE PLAGUE TO THE VILLAGE BOUNDARIES. 

Molly ran lightly along until the farm¬ 
house came in sight; then she fell to 
walking slowly. After a fashion she had 
enjoyed this visit to the Rectory, and 
she was not sure that she wanted to go 
home just yet. If only Christopher had 
been out with the sheep she might have 
had an excuse for wandering away to 
the purple Heath in search of him. 
With a child’s acuteness she had dis¬ 
covered her limitations under Mistress 
Pierce’s gentle rule, and desired for her 
own comfort not to outstep them, for she 
resented punishment in any shape or 
form. But as she loitered up the shady 
lane, climbing the banks for late blos¬ 
soms of fragrant honeysuckle, she saw 
from this point of vantage that the 
squire’s carriage had stopped before the 
farmhouse gate. Down went the honey¬ 
suckle in the dust, and Molly flew along, 


eager to see and receive greeting from 
the great folk of the parish. 

The squire was seated beside Mistress 
Pierce in the porch, and so deeply 
interested in conversation that he barely 
noticed Molly’s curtsey at the gate. 
The child sat down with a sense of in¬ 
jury, for she always considered herself 
of the first importance. 

“ Go, Molly—look for father. The 
squire wants him at once ! ” 

Molly had to obey. She ran down the 
lane, meeting the farmer walking as 
rapidly as his limping gait permitted. 

“Well, squire! ” was his greeting as 
he opened the garden gate, “I would 
give you a warm welcome but for the 
fear I have that some evil hangs over us. 
It would be no common matter for which 
such a landlord as our squire would call 
away a man from gathering in his after- 
math with a storm brewing.” 

“Right you are, Pierce!” said the 
squire. “ But I tell you, man, the storm 


them this virtue : one took the advice, the 
other did not. At the end of three years the 
savings bank in which the girl placed her 
savings became bankrupt, and she, of course, 
lost all her money. The thriftless one now 
thought she had the best of it, and said, 
“ Now, who is the best off? You went without 
things you wanted in order to save your 
money, and you have lost all ways, while I 
have spent all mine on myself and enjoyed it.” 
The mistress who overheard this speech, said, 
“My girl, you are wrong; for you and your 
fellow-servant are not on the same platform at 
all. It is true she has lost her money, but she 
has gained the habit of thrift, which will abide 
with her always, while you, in these three 
years, have learnt the habit of self-indulgence ; 
and so, you see, the roads you have been 
walking have led you far apart, although you 
have been living under my roof all the time. 
Three years’ habits leave their mark on the 
life.” 

I have seen often that saving part of the 
wages has prevented destitution, which, as we 
all know, is often a forerunner of sorrow if not 
of crime, and in time of sickness money saved 
has proved invaluable. 

One thing from which our friends the 
servants suffer frequently is want of punctuality 
in the payment of their wages. In not a few 
cases girls have told me that a second quarter 
is due before the first is paid, and that if they 
were to ask for it they would give offence. 
This ought not to be; the servant should be 
paid to the day, and if not, it should be con¬ 
sidered no misdemeanour if she remind the 
mistress that the wages are due. The want of 
it puts her into difficulties and often leads her 
out of the straight path. 

A punctual payment of wages cannot be too 
strongly urged. It is not only a good example, 
but it gives servants the opportunity of 
purchasing, which, if deprived of, might tempt 
them to dishonesty; and not only so, many a 
poor, sickly mother is kept from starvation by 
the help she gets from her good daughter in 
service—and this help she cannot send if 
wages are not paid when due. 

(To be continued.) 


etc. 

the Almighty sends from heaven can’t 
compare with the evil that’s likely to 
begin in our parish. I tell you, man, 
there’s the plague within a mile of our 
boundaries! ” 

The farmer nodded. He had feared 
something like this. 

“ I came on ’em as I was driving this 
afternoon—poor wretches hardly able to 
drag themselves along,” said the squire ; 
“flying from the plague, and carrying 
the disease among them. They cried 
out to me to stop and give them charity. 
But I threw my purse to their leader, who 
called me a man of Belial for my pains. 
I doubt he’s but a schismatic. Certain 
it is that ere an hour is over they, awd 
others I saw trailing over the Heath, will 
be here and make a fight to enter the 
village.” 

“The stream out there is the bound¬ 
ary,” said the farmer. “ They must not 
cross it at their peril.” 

“ The only place they can cross is at 
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the bridge. ’Tisn’t likely they’ll find 
the ford unless we show them, which of 
course we are not likely to do.” 

“Very well,” said farmer Pierce, 
taking his axe in his hand ; “ the bridge, 
which is old enough, must come down.” 
He went out, accompanied by the squire, 
and Molly ran after them. 

“ By the way, as long as the people 
are here on the Heath so near to you, 
metliinks you’d do well to let us have 
charge of the little maid here. My boy 
Rowland is come back, and other young 
folk will be here this week.” 

Molly squeezed the farmer’s hand to 
show her pleasure at this proposition; 
but the invitation was only accepted 
conditionally. 

“We’ll see—we’ll see ! Many thanks 
to you, squire. If aught goes amiss 
here we’ll send her. And if I fall before 
the battle’s over, I’ll be glad to know 
you’ll do your best to find the child’s 
kindred, and failing that, give her a 
home.” 

“ Ay, man ! ” was the laconic answer, 
as both men paused on the brink of the 
stream. Then the farmer, with a few 
well-directed strokes, broke the bridge, 
and pulling up the worn planks, sent 
them sailing down the current. 

“Now,” said the squire, “we’re safe 
for to-night; but to-morrow the place 
must be guarded.” 

“ I can ill spare the men, but what 
must be must be,” replied the farmer. 
“ Jeremy Diddles and Tom Bennett can 
keep watch by turns, each with a pitch- 
fork to his name.” 

“Then I’ll away to the parson,” said 
the squire. “We’ve got to feed and 
house the poor wretches somehow. Sure 
the Lord’s pure air of the Heath is medi¬ 
cine to such as do come from the crowded 
pest-lioles of London town. But after 
all a man likes a roof of some kind over 
his head.” Thus saying, the good man 
got into his coach and drove away. 

Molly turned to the farmer and 
stamped her foot with rage. “ Why did 
you not let me go with him ? ” she said. 
“ I want to go ! ” 

Susan stood open-mouthed with horror 
at such a gross exhibition of temper. 
“ Would you leave father and mother for 
strangers ? ” she asked; “ and in a time 
of trouble, too ? ” 

“She is too young to know what she 
wants,” said the kindly farmer, patting 
the lovely golden head. Wherein he 
was entirely wrong, for My Lady had 
always been quite decided as to what 
she wanted ever since she came into 
existence at all, and had hitherto had 
small trouble in finding that “where 
there was a will there was a way.” 

The evening meal was not yet laid, 
and for the first time Molly’s services 
were called into requisition, as Mistress 
Pierce was in the bakehouse busily pre¬ 
paring for the coming strangers. She 
was stooping over a deep earthen pan 
making bread, her comely face grave 
with apprehension. Biddy, the maid, 
was setting a fire in the boiler, where¬ 
in several goodly hams were bestowed, 
and giving deft turns to the huge joint 
on the spit. 

Molly liked to stand and watch Mis¬ 
tress Pierce make bread; but to-night 


she was gravely told she must help to 
get father his supper. If Molly obeyed, 
it was little as a servitor, for she at once 
took the part of governing head. How 
she made Susan run, while she herself, 
after daintily setting the cloth, with the 
old Dutch china disposed to best advan- 
tage, gave exact directions to her willing 
friend! Susan, though full of zeai, 
lacked quickness of observation and 
power to act for herself. Accustomed to 
be ruled by her mother’s slightest wish, 
she had never permitted herself to think 
independently. Mistress Pierce was not 
in a mood to be troubled to give direc¬ 
tions this evening, but she wondered 
that Susan had not run to and fro 
to ask her wishes. When called to 
supper she perceived everything was 
perfectly arranged and with remarkable 
foresight, and Susan, though unusually 
heated by her exertions, was gratified 
by a warm commendation. Molly sat 
next to father, eating and drinking in 
a dainty manner which alone would 
have proclaimed her birth, had not her 
whole appearance justified her asser¬ 
tion that she was My Lady. On more 
than one occasion she had openly ex¬ 
pressed disgust at the manners of 
Christopher and Susan, calling them 
grands cochons ! They had not under¬ 
stood the meaning of the words indeed, 
but the shrug of disapprobation which 
accompanied them went to their hearts. 
Both now copied My Lady’s table man¬ 
ners, to their own great advantage. 

The meal this evening was a hurried 
one. Christopher kept watch from the 
garden gate, and at length beckoned to 
his father. The people were in sight. 
Everyone then rushed to the banks of 
the stream, arriving there in time to 
see the irregular crowd slowly crossing 
the Heath. The women and children 
amongst them, sick and weary, were 
urged forward by the men. The leader 
tried to cheer his fainting flock, en¬ 
couraging the lagging ones by singing 
hymns of the Promised Land. But 
above the service rose the wailing of the 
children and the wild cries of the women, 
who called on the Almighty, with despair 
of any response in their downtrodden 
hearts. 

It was a scene which might well 
cause the sane and wholesome-minded 
to shudder. Here came the offspring 
of vice, the dweller in the worst, most 
crowded streets of London city. The 
sense of injury possessed them ; the 
sting of poverty festered in their hearts; 
they were full of the leaven of bitter¬ 
ness. Why should they suffer so much 
while the favoured classes were spared ? 
Plad they not watched the flight of King 
and courtiers ? Were not the carriages 
of the wealthy ever ready to carry their 
owners from the danger of infection ? 
Their abject misery became intensified ; 
they too fled the plague, but carried it 
in their ranks, and more than one lay 
dying alone on the wind-blown Heath. 
Did they not see all their rulers, doctors, 
clergy, and courtiers desert their posts 
in this time of peril ? They, the poor 
and helpless, had been left in the pest¬ 
holes to die. They had borne the burden 
of the scourge, the fierce July sun 
making the plague harvest so heavy 
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that day and night were over-short to 
give time for the victims to be interred ; 
so that at last one vast pit was dug, 
and dead—often living—bodies were 
thrown therein without burial service or 
any respect for decency. At this crisis, 
with despair in their hearts, they had 
given ear to a prophet of their own 
class, one Daniel Hobbs, who preached 
to them of the children of Israel, and 
described a country haven where the 
fatal plague could not reach them. No 
easy task was his when he set out to 
lead this wretched people from their 
dens of filth and misery; for they were 
unused to exertion, and were weighed 
down by the burdens which they utterly 
refused to leave behind. They were of 
an evil, ungrateful nature, and cursed 
their leader for every mischance that 
befell them. They clung with pitiful 
affection to the holes they called home, 
loving the City, with its loathsome streets, 
far better than the purest country place 
in God’s universe. Out on the Heath, 
overcome with hunger, distrusting their 
gloomy leader, they suffered more than 
they had done in the City, to which they 
would fain have returned. Still, as the 
village came into sight they were will¬ 
ing to accept it as a haven, the Land of 
Promise, and quickened their steps, until 
all in a crowd hustled to the banks of 
the stream. 

“You cannot cross, good folks,” said 
the farmer, kindly enough. “ Our God 
knows we are sorry for you, but we must 
care for our own ; and you must be con¬ 
tent to stay where you are, and believe 
we mean to act with charity towards 
you.” 

A hoot of derision greeted these 
words, followed by a howl of fury as the 
destruction of the bridge became known. 
Molly had run with a message from 
Mistress Pierce to Susan and the faithful 
Biddy, who now appeared carrying a 
huge basket between them. As the 
provisions were laid out on the bank 
silence fell upon the crowd; wolfish 
eyes devoured this plenty, and all at 
once a pitiful cry arose from the famish¬ 
ing children. 

“ Yes, we’ll do our best for you,” said 
the farmer, throwing a brown loaf across 
the stream. “My wife is up to her 
elbows baking bread for your breakfast, 
and here’s a "ham that can’t be matched 
this side the Heath, though man y come 
anear it.” 

The present supply of food for the 
people had its effect on their temper, for 
without further protest they sat down 
and tore the meat like hungry hounds. 
The farmer noticed that their leader, 
without thought for his own necessities, 
ministered to those of others. He threw 
a small pasty over to him, desiring him 
to eat and rest. Daniel received it grate¬ 
fully, and took a small piece ; but finding 
it a toothsome morsel, exchanged it for 
a crust a poor woman was ravenously 
devouring. The , farmer could not but 
respect the man for his unselfish act. 

The food was barely divided when the 
squire’s cart appeared bearing canvas 
for tents, and such warm coverings as 
could be collected. The parson fol¬ 
lowed, and greeting the poor folk 
kindly, he assured them they were 
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welcome to encamp on the Heath, and 
begged them to make no effort to enter 
the village, as it would be to their own 
destruction. Here the leader showed 
himself to be of quick wit, and rose up to 
thank the good people who had rescued 
his flock from starving ; he promised they 
should abide by the regulations the squire 
of the parish chose to enforce. 

When this matter was settled, contri¬ 
vance was made to pass the tents across 
the stream ; for by no means must the 
presence of a ford be betrayed to the 
strangers. A hillock near at hand 
under a clump of fir trees was chosen 
for a camping ground by the indefatig¬ 
able preacher, and the people began 
snarling and squabbling for the best 
places. Long after darkness settled 
over the heath the voice of the preacher 
could be heard exhorting his flock, and 
at length a dismal hymn rose on the 
evening air. 

Unfortunately, the prompt measures 
taken by the authorities could not pre¬ 
vent a spirit of panic spreading through 
the village. Ignorant people ran mad 
with fear, and the leaders of the move¬ 
ment to drive away the unhappy wretches 
camped at the village boundaries had to 
be threatened with the stocks and whip¬ 
ping-post before order could be main¬ 
tained. Nor was it easy to keep the 
City crowd from breaking the peace. 
Threats became insufficient; but Jeremy 
Diddles and Jim made good play with 
their pitchforks, and kept bold swim¬ 
mers from crossing the stream. The 
necessity for such precaution was only 
too evident, for the plague ravaged the 
unfortunate strangers. But those who 
fell sick recovered, probably because 
the open-air life made the fever less 
deadly. Fires of pitch flanked the banks 
of the stream between the village and 
the camp, which perhaps helped to keep 
the infection from reaching the village ; 
and the boundaries were doubly watched 
on every hand to prevent intrusion from 
the City people. 

Farmer Pierce’s famity was the one 
most exposed to danger, as his house, 
remote from the village, was on the 
borders of the stream ; but at length the 
guardians relaxed their severity, and the 
twenty feet of the brawling stream was all 
that kept the enemies apart. Weary of 
the quietude of the Heath, the City men 
would stroll down to the bank, and chat 
with the dullards on guard. It was 
amusement enough to the Londoners to 
relate the great doings at Court to such 
open-mouthed listeners ; nor did they 
lack in invention, convincing them 
readily that the very streets of the City 
were paved with gold. 

Molly enjoyed the excitement of these 
weeks, so full of anxiety to her good 
friends. She busied herself in a variety 
of ways, surprising everyone by her 
aptness for command. Susan looked 
on her as a prodigy of wisdom, not 
being astute enough to discover the 
poverty of brain-power which the child’s 
wonderful quickness of perception and 
natural tact so successfully concealed. 
She herself, though slow, possessed 
unusual powers of mind. Her craving 
for learning of all kinds, seldom ex¬ 
pressed, had small chance of being 


fulfilled. Born into a busy household, 
and brought up to believe that a woman 
had all she wanted in the common run 
of daily tasks, Susan believed herself 
content. 

But Molly had further amusement of 
which no one knew, and began to endure 
life at the farm instead of being exces¬ 
sively bored by it. The life she could 
not call to her memory had been one of 
travel and constant excitement; besides 
which Molly inherited the pleasure- 
loving instincts of a long line of godless 
ancestors. The City folk were now her 
diversion. There were children amongst 
them of her own age, who would rush to 
the banks of the stream whenever My 
Lady’s golden head appeared at the 
farm gate. Molly would walk up and 
speak to Jeremy, looking at him from a 
royal height of manner which brought 
him, metaphorically speaking, to his 
knees, and kept him bareheaded until, 
with a little gesture, she permitted him 
to replace his old hat. Perhaps then she 
would accept the posy he had brought 
for her; and then, when tired of con¬ 
descending to the labourer, she would 
stroll along the banks of the stream and 
presently notice the City children, and 
sit down to talk to them. 

“What a contrast,” thought Mistress 
Pierce one day, as, missing Molly, she 
strolled up to the ford to ask Jeremy if 
he knew her whereabouts. 

The man pointed down the stream 
where the child sat, her sun-bonnet on 
the grass, and golden curls blowing in 
the breeze. Opposite to this vision of 
dainty beauty sat the poor City children 
huddled together, staring at My Lady, 
and answering her questions as to their 
names and ages with abject appreciation 
of her social and physical superiority. 

By the time Mistress Pierce had come 
on the scene Molly was barefoot, having 
just thrown her boots across to the 
beggar children. “You can have my 
boots,” she said. “They are very 
clumsy, but I dare say you don’t mind 
that.” 

The children took the boots up doubt¬ 
fully, putting out their lean, long feet. 
Then they laughed in their joyless way 
with a just sense of the folly of the little 
lady’s act. 

Mistress Pierce was for once downright 
angry. The boots were the masterpiece 
of the village cobbler—had been made 
from careful measurement on a special 
last. During the making, and after the 
completion of the work, the tiny boots, 
with the wonderful high arch of the 
instep, had been the wonder of all the 
curious villagers. And now the work of 
art was thrown away, and all to no 
purpose. 

“ You needn’t be cross,” sneered 
Molly, when Mistress Pierce scolded her. 

“ I don’t in the least mind being bare¬ 
foot on the grass, and Jeremy can carry 
me home.” 

“ Jeremy shall do nothing of the sort,” 
said Mistress Pierce sternly. “You shall 
walk home barefoot; and you deserve 
that I should whip you soundly for 
giving away the pretty boots the cobbler 
made for you.” 

“ Pretty ! ” exclaimed Molly, her blue 
eyes expressing her sense of the ridicu¬ 


lous as she glanced contemptuously at 
the despised boots now in the hands of 
the City children. Then she laughed, 
and turned away with a shrug of the 
shoulders. It was not a pleasant, 
childish laugh; it had a sarcastic, 
sneering ring, and was directed at the 
simplicity of Mistress Pierce, who knew 
so little of the world. Molly escaped the 
whipping, but was sufficiently punished 
for her freak, first by the walk barefoot 
over the sharp stones, next by the ne¬ 
cessity of wearing a pair of Susan’s old 
shoes until the cobbler could buckle to a 
renewed effort on her behalf. 

Mistress Pierce kept My Lady under 
surveillance after this, forbidding her to 
speak to the children on the Heath. 
But though she could not prove that 
the child disobeyed her, she had an 
uneasy feeling that the triumphant gleam 
in the blue eyes meant that Molly had 
outwitted her somehow. So, after a long 
talk with the farmer, who was blind to 
the faults in the little beauty’s character, 
decisive measures were decided upon. 
The new shoes came home, and were 
found to be a good fit, and by this time 
My Lady had suffered mortification 
enough to appreciate a well-fitting boot, 
receiving the new pair with a gra¬ 
ciousness that won the worthy cobbler’s 
heart. 

The following morning Susan was 
deputed to dress the little lady in her 
best, and the farmer put on his Sunday 
coat. 

Mistress Pierce took the child on her 
knee, and looked sadly at her as she bid 
her farewell. “Iam sending thee away, 
dear child, because I do not find that I 
can trust thy word. Susan, here, and 
Christopher, have never once deceived 
me ; but I find thou lovest thine own way 
better than truth or honour. Thou art a 
mean little maid.” 

Molly heard these words with pro¬ 
found astonishment. She felt thoroughly 
miserable to be thus disapproved of by 
one whose opinion she valued, and mor¬ 
tified to find herself judged by a standard 
she could not comprehend. Her self- 
love received a rude shock, from which it 
never wholly recovered. She had not 
imagined her covert acts of rebellion 
had been noted by this quiet woman. 
These words lost nothing of their sting 
in that they were said before the whole 
family, which had assembled to wish 
the darling of the house farewell. The 
effect was what the good mother wished. 
Molly went away feeling that she was 
being punished, and with a due appre¬ 
ciation of the loving hearts she was 
leaving. 

The farmer added a few impressive 
words as the two walked towards the 
Manor House, which Molly never forgot. 
“There’s something dirty and mean 
about a lie, and I can’t see but deceit 
is brother to it. If I were My Lady 
Marjorie I’d stand my ground, and 
lose my head rather than deserve such 
words as the good mother spake just 
now.” 

Molly walked on soberly, with a 
chastened air which promised more than 
assurances of future amendment in one 
so proud. 

(To be continued.') 
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BY THE WAYSIDE. 

By H. G. F. TAYLOR. 


ord Belfry spoke with a 
shade of irritation. “ My 
dear mother, I do wish you 
would leave me alone on this 
subject. Miss Ardern is nothing 
to me. I have never even seen 
" her. They say she is very clever, 

and has taken all sorts of de- 
g? 005 ’ anc ^ c ^ evotes herself to 
If 0 nurs i n or and women’s rights, and 

stuff and nonsense of that sort. But when I 
marry, if ever I do anything so rash, I sincerely 
trust it may not be with one of the shrieking 
sisterhood.” 

“Shrieking sisterhood!” repeated Lady 
Belfry. “ My dear boy, I would not influence 
your choice in that direction for all the world. 
But you have not yet made Miss Ardern’s 
acquaintance; and believe me, you do her 
wrong.” 

“We shall see.” 

“Besides, my son, Florence Ardern has a 
large fortune of her own-” 

“That is nothing to me.” Lord Belfry 
spoke very sharply. 

His mother wisely took the hint and 
changed the subject. “ What are you going 
to do with yourself to-day ? ” she enquired. 

“ I shall go stone-breaking,” he replied. 

“ Stone-breaking ! ” gasped his mother. 

“Yes. An old fellow on the roadside told 
me yesterday that he received nothing better 
than starvation wages; for, as he declared, it 
was impossible for an old man to grub out, 
break up, and stack more than a certain 
number of yards a day. I am going to 
prove, by personal experience, whether this 
is true.” 

“ You silly boy! Why can you not let 
persons of that class fight their own battles ? ” 

“ Because, dear mother, without the help of 
persons of that class we could not fight 
ours ! ” 

The old lady determined prudently to leave 
the discussion where it stood. Since her son 
had come of age he had grown more self- 
willed than ever, she said to herself. But, it 
may be asked, if an earl is not to have his 
own way in this country, who is ? 

When Miss Ardern arrived at Belfry Towers 
Lady Belfry received her guest affectionately, 
apologised for her son’s absence, and placed 
the new-comer beside her at the luncheon 
table. After the meal Miss Ardern begged 
her hostess not to trouble about entertaining 
her, and to allow her to wander alone for an 
hour or two about the park and neighbour¬ 
hood. Lady Belfry had affairs of her own to 
attend to, and agreed to the proposition. 

Miss Ardern strolled out into the shade of 
the lime avenue ; then into the open park, 
until she reached its boundaries. Passing out 
at the lodge she mounted the rising ground, 
and marvelled at the great chalk pits dug into 
the hillside, or at the long mounds which were 
all that remained of entrenchments a thousand 
years old or more. Pursuing her way she 
made a detour of the hill, until her face turned 
again toward Belfry Towers. 

A man sat by the road-side breaking 
stones. The sleeves of his coarse and 
shrunken flannel shirt were turned up to his 
elbows; he wore corduroy trousers and mud- 
stained gaiters over hobnail boots. Over his 
eyes were a pair of wire “goggles” intended 
to ward off injury from stone chips and 
splinters. A few yards distant in the turf by 
the road-side yawned a pit, from which the 
labourer, with pick and shovel, had drawn his 
heap of flints. 


He seemed too young a man, mused 
Florence Ardern, to throw away his time and 
energy on mere stone-breaking. Had he no 
better value in the world ? 

“ Good day to you,” she said to him. The 
youth looked up at her. He regarded her 
strangely, perhaps by reason of his quaint eye- 
guards. Then, throwing down his hammer, 
he touched his hat. 

“Thank ye, miss. And the like to you.” 

“ Is there no better work to be had for you 
in these parts ? ” 

The young man smiled, as if the serious 
enquiry amused him, and shook his head. 
“ Not this time o’ year, miss.” 

“ What is the most you can make in a 
week, breaking stones ? ” 

“ Six or eight shillin’ for the best of us 
hereabout.” 

“Do you yourself earn enough to keep 
you ? ” 

“Me! Ahem—no, miss. I can’t properly 
earn enough to keep a kitten alive.” 

“ Is that so ? ” 

“ Aye, miss ; ’pon my honour.” 

Miss Ardern stood musing upon the fact of 
an able-bodied young man’s powerlessness to 
obtain suitable employment. Her notions ot 
political economy were greatly disturbed. She 
looked at the labourer in wonder. He, for his 
part, stared at her with interest. Presently 
she noticed that the man, who was tardily 
re-commencing work, held his left hand some¬ 
what stiffly upon his knee. Her experience as 
a hospital nurse told her at once that there 
was pain in that arm. “ Have you hurt 
yourself? ” she asked quickly. 

“ It ain’t much, miss. Just missed my 
footing, you see, and fell into yonder hole.” 
“You have sprained your wrist! ” 

“ Well, I don’t know ! ” 

“ Oh yes, you have ! Here! Give me your 
arm, and let me see. Now turn your hand 
slowly—ah !—that hurts you—you have a bad 
sprain, and your wrist must be bandaged at 
once. Give me your handkerchief.” 

“ Handkerchief! ” 

“ Oh! I forgot. I have one, anyhow— 
here’s mine ! ” She took from her pocket a 
moderate-sized piece of cambric—not a mere 
doll’s wisp—and, tearing the hem with her 
teeth, ripped the handkerchief into a bandage. 
This she moistened on the wet grass, and then 
deftly wrapped round the injured wrist and 
thumb. “ There,” she said. “ Now, thrust your 
fingers between the buttons of your shirt, and 
do not let your hand hang down. To-morrow 
morning I will bring you a proper bandage 
and sling.” 

“ I am main indebted to you, miss.” 

“ Don’t thank me—it’s nothing. By the 
way, what is your name ? ” 

“My name!—ahem!—why—you see, miss 
—they calls me * Lord.’ ” 

“Well, Mr.' Lord—don’t forget to keep 
your hand up. I’ll be here to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. Where do you live ? ” 

The labourer gave a jerk with his thumb in 
the direction of the park palings. If he 
lived on the other side of Belfry Towers, she 
thought, he was a long way from his work. 

“ Are your parents alive ? ” 

“ My mother’s a widow, miss.” 

“ Do you support her ? ” 

“Well—no, miss—you see—feyther, he 
putt by a tidy little sum for mother—so as 
no one could touch it.” 

Miss Ardern glanced shyly up and down 
the road. There was nobody in sight. She 
took a shilling from her purse, and pressed 


the coin into the mud-caked palm of her 
protege. “ Buy yourself a little bottle of 
arnica,” she said. “Now don’t forget— 
arnica—and rub your wrist with it gently.” 

“The young man’s face again betrayed 
symptoms of amusement, even through the 
mask of his eye-guards. Without stopping 
to consider whether the smile was merely the 
natural expression of bucolic thick-headedness 
or not, the young lady betook herself home¬ 
wards. 

Lady Belfry hailed her guest’s return. Five 
o’clock tea was ready and waiting. Miss 
Ardern spoke in praise of the beauty of the 
park, and of the charm of her walk on the hill. 
But she omitted to mention the episode which 
had delayed her. 

Not until they met for dinner was her host 
introduced to Florence Ardern. Strange! 
Lord Belfry’s left hand was thrust far into his 
waistcoat. His mother noticed at once that 
something was wrong. 

“It is of no consequence whatever,” he 
explained. “ I put my thumb out of joint 
this afternoon.” 

Was it only a coincidence ? thought Flo¬ 
rence Ardern. Something in his face and 
voice reminded her of the man whose wrist 
she had bandaged by the wayside. She re¬ 
lated her adventure, therefore; and while 
doing so, looked searchingly in the face of her 
host. When she had finished, he remarked, 
in a casual tone, “Lord—did he tell you his 
name was Lord ? I know the scamp! He 
is the idlest young ruffian in the country¬ 
side ! ” 

“I am not so sure about that,” replied 
Florence Ardern, a little warmly. “ A fellow 
whose mother has a little money, and who yet 
prefers breaking stones to living quite idly at 
home, has some of the right stuff in him , 
after all.” 

This little explosion surprised Lady Belfry, 
and she perceived that it disconcerted her 
son ; which fact set her a-thinking. 

How the dear old lady kept her suspicions 
to herself; how Lord Belfry grew to like, not 
to say to love, Florence Ardern ; how that 
young lady became engaged to him, and ulti¬ 
mately married him; all these things are too 
uninteresting to be enlarged upon, in a short 
story, in these prosaic times. 

One incident, however, deserves mention. 
After their marriage Florence discovered that 
her husband treasured a souvenir which was 
hung by a ribbon round his neck, and which 
lay suggestively near his heart. 

“Would you like to see it, my darling ? ” 
he said, in response to her curiosity. 

“Of course I would, Belfry,” she replied. 

He drew forth the ribbon, and showed her 
the object which it secured. 

“ My shilling ! ” she cried joyously. Yes, 
it was her shilling. 

“ It did me more good,” explained her 
husband, “ than a gallon of arnica.” 

The years go by, and he is still of the same 
opinion. 

Sometimes, when the old labourers are too 
much out of health, and too weak to undertake 
a better job with which to get through the 
winter, Lord Belfry may be seen helping to 
grub up, break, and stack their stones; and 
the young nobleman and his comrades are 
never so happy as when Lady Ardern joins 
them at midday, bringing “ their dinner,” 
to be shared by all and eaten “by the way- 
side.” 

Lord Belfry has abolished from his vocabu¬ 
lary the term “shrieking sisterhood.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



EDUCATIONAL. 

Nora. —We recommend you two plans to aid you in 
your studies. One is to join Miss Mary Petrie’s 
College by Post, Hanover Lodge, Hanover Terrace, 
Kensington Park, W. ; and the other is to order 
the small Directory of Girls' Societies, Clubs, and 
Unions (Griffith and Farran, Newberry House, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.). Several of the 
societies have exchanged hands or addresses, or 
have ceased to exist; but many remain, and you 
must only spend two or three pence on the quest 
for what you want. We beg all our readers to take 
note of this answer. 

Miss M. E. Ellis, Kingfield Road, Sharrow, Shef¬ 
field, Yorks, requests us to name her Foreign 
Literature Reading Club, members selecting any 
foreign language they may prefer for their studies. 
New members should join early in the year. A 
stamped envelope should be enclosed by any appli¬ 
cant for the rules of the club, with address. 

Mabel. —There is a French circulating postal library, 
only the best French books being selected. The 
Secretary is Miss de Laval Willis, 15, Venner 
Road, Sydenham. It seems to be all that could be 
desired. The Foreign Book Club of Chicago is 
also a novel idea. It consists of eighteen lady 
members, who meet once a week, at luncheon, at 
each other’s houses to discuss the latest French, 
Italian, or German books of note. 

Black and White.—W e hear that typewriting, as a 
profession, is much overstocked. 

Lottie. —We find in Lippincott's Gazetteer of the 
World, which is a reliable American reference, that 
the length of the Mississippi, from the source of 
the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, is 4,300 miles. 
It runs an extremefy smuous course, which may 
account for the varying measurements. The length 
of the Amazon, including its windings, is estimated 
at 4,000 miles—in the same volume. 

MUSIC. 

Amelia desires advice on the question of inability to 
sing. She says that she “ starts a tunc all right, but 
goes into fifty different tunes before she has done ! ” 
We recommend her to finish one at a time, or else 
give up singing. She has no car—a common mis¬ 
fortune. Many have fairly good voices but no ear, 
and make themselves a great nuisance to all who 
hear them.—2. Writing with a pencil spoils your 
hand. 

Topsy-Turvy.— r. Johann Sebastian Bach was born 
at Eisenach, Saxe Weimar, March 21st, 1685. He 
never left his native country, and died on July 28th, 
1750, leaving four sons, who were all famous for 
their musical gifts. Much of Bach’s finest music 
was written for the German Protestant Church, 
his compositions including five entire series of 
cantatas for all the Sundays in the year, many 
motets, and two sets of Pass ions-Musik. . He has 
been called the most religious of all musicians, and 
his genius is at its best in his treatment of all the 
highest and holiest subjects.—2. The best cure for 
the trick of making holes' in the elbows of your 
sleeves is, not to continue the bad habit which 
causes them, i.e., putting your elbows on the table, 
and sitting in an ugly position. ' 

A. L. R.—The first musical professorship instituted 
in this country is attributed to Alfred the Great, 
a.d. 886, at Oxford. The first mention of doctors 
and bachelors of music at Cambridge dates back to 
the j-ear 1463 ; and the Musician’s Company was 
incorporated by James I. in 1604. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

One Wishing to do Right. —You should not have 
answered the man who addressed you ; and when 
he forced himself upon you the third time, and 
offered to pay your fare, you should have said to the 
conductor, “ I do not know this man, and decline 
to let him pay for me ! ” Should he speak to you 
again, just say you will call a policeman, if he per¬ 
sist in so doing. Of course your fellow-passengers 
must have thought him an acquaintance of yours. 
You might have got up and asked someone kindly 
to change places with you; and if they demurred, 
have explained why. Such men should be brought 
to their senses. Girls who are obliged to go about 
alone may obtain protection from the public (though 
strangers),or the police, if they will only appeal to 
them. But be careful never to look at strange men, 
so far as you can avoid so doing. 

Florence the Canadian. —1. We agree with your 
mother. You will do the work appointed for you 
by Providence in remaining with your widowed 
mother, at her desire.—2. Read our articles on 
“Employments for Girls,” and the series now 
appearing on “Collections, Hobbies, and Fads.” 
There are plenty of interesting amusements and 
useful occupations for those laid-up as you are. 
Yo’u need not feel that “ all is lost ” because you 
cannot skate.—3. Of course we have Canadian 
correspondents amongst “our girls.” 

Shestis. —You had better consult Sir Bernard Burke’s 
Landed Gentry . If not entitled to be there you 
can only enquire amongst your relatives. Unless 
for the purpose of claiming property we do not sec 
any advantage that you could obtain, nor any 
pleasure either by a further quest, if neither in the 
book above-named nor in the Peerage. Have j'ou 
consulted any parish registers of births and mar¬ 
riages ? You do not mention the family name, so 
we are unable to help you further, or we would 
gladly do so. 

Auntie Alice. —Your mother’s son by her former 
husband is your half-brother. 


Reader of the “ G. O. P.”— i. August 29th, 1874, 
was a Saturday.—2. Leave your moles alone. If 
you have excrescences have them removed by a 
doctor. 

Lina.. —“ Luther’s Hymn,” or the one so specially 
designated, commences thus— 

“Great God! what do I see and hear? 

The end of things created.” 

Anxious Ivy.— The young lady claiming the City of 
London as her birthplace, if she can ascertain the 
parish in which she was born, can claim the privi¬ 
lege of being received in the workhouse as a pauper. 
That of Paddington, we hear, is comfortable, being 
warmed with hot air (or water). The )'oung lady’s 
attaining to the age of twenty-one years makes no 
difference one way or other. We recommend her, 
however, to be self-supporting. 
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THE GIRL'S OlVN RARER. 


MY LADY MARJORIE. 


By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MOLLY MAKES NEW FRIENDS. 

It was still early when Farmer Pierce 
led Molly down the shady lanes to the 
village. As they passed the Parsonage 
Miss Tabitha was to be seen in the 
garden, gracefully tying up her rose¬ 
bushes to the trellis of the arbour. She 
wore a large bonnet to protect her deli¬ 
cate complexion from the sun, but 
even this did not detract from the air 
of fashion which pervaded her faded 
gown. “Come, Molly; why do you 
tarry ? ’ ’ 

Molly was lingering at the gate, 
hoping the lady would come and speak 
to her. Instead of this, Mistress Tabitha 
merely kissed her gloved fingers with 
easy grace, and proceeded with her 
work. The child turned reluctantly 
away; she would not, even had she been 
able, have confessed her .craving for 
petting and flattery. 

Now the main road from London ran 
north of the village, and twice within 
the last few months a coach had passed 
by. It was in the hope of witnessing 
this novel sight that made the farmer 
take this longer route to the Manor 
House, instead of striking across the 
fields ; for the landlord of the inn, The 
Plare and Hounds, had sent forth a 
boast that not only would a coach pass 
through the village, but would stop to 
bait the horses and give the passengers 
time to dine. Wonderful tales of this 
new mode of travelling were in circula¬ 
tion, and the farmer, who wished to 
keep ahead with the times, was deter¬ 
mined not to miss so great an oppor¬ 
tunity as this chance visit would afford. 
Apparently everyone else was bent on the 
same errand, for a crowd was gathering 
round the inn yard. 

“ Hallo, farmer! ” It was the parson, 
strolling on the other side the stream. 
“ You are after the coach, friend ! I’ll 
save you the journey; it won’t be here 
for another three hours of the clock. 
Mine host has not time for a word with 
anyone, so busy is he preparing a dinner 
which must be ready on the stroke of 
twelve.” 

“Then I shall have time for my visit 
to the manor first.” 

“ Going to see the squire ? Wait a 
moment. I’ll join you. I have some¬ 
thing particular to say in your ear.” 

A few minutes later the two men met. 
Friends indeed were this pleasure-loving 
parson and the farmer; they had been 
comrades on the battlefield, and both 
had been wounded in their King’s cause. 
The parson patted Molly on the head 
as he said something in a low tone to 
the farmer. 

“I’ve been afraid of that myself,” 
said the latter, much troubled. 

“ He’s so hot-headed,” said the par¬ 
son. “ He’s certain to get into trouble.” 

“ You’ve kept him out of hot water 
more or less all your life,” said the 
farmer. 


“ And we may do it now. Give him 
a hint that old Mulberry is on the wing 
round here.” 

“I’ll do that,” said the farmer heartily; 
and taking Molly’s hand he walked on 
with a troubled countenance. 

The conduct of the squire of late was 
a cause of much disturbance to the mind 
of the good-hearted parson. It was well 
known that he had never given hearty 
allegiance to the King, that his sympa¬ 
thies lay with the independence of the 
nation, and that he violently opposed 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
But his friends were too much accus¬ 
tomed to his vigorous expression of his 
extreme views to resent it; the source of 
their uneasiness now lay in the fact that 
he had become exceedingly cautious of 
late, accepting in silence challenges 
which would heretofore have stirred his 
warlike soul to fierce argument. Was 
he changing, perhaps moderating, his 
views? Impossible! argued the parson, 
who knew his man by heart. To prove 
this, however, he said a few careless 
words wont to work his friend up to 
white heat. The red blood boiled in the 
squire’s ruddy face ; he clenched his 
fists, but—answered not. 

“ He’s up to mischief, led by the nose 
by some of these vile plotters,” was what 
the parson whispered to the farmer. The 
two parted, both on the qtti vive to divert 
impending- ruin from the home of their 
old friend. 

It did not escape the farmer’s ob¬ 
servation, as he delivered Molly into 
the squire’s care, that he received her 
in a constrained manner, wholly unlike 
his usual bluff hospitality. A slightly per¬ 
plexed glance passed between him and 
his wife, as though the proposal were 
not a source of unmixed pleasure. But 
in a moment this passed ; madam wel¬ 
comed little Molly very heartily, and 
sent her off to play in the tennis-court. 
Molly made her curtsey and kissed the 
hand held out to her; then, without 
a farewell look at the kind farmer, 
ran away overjoyed to meet her new 
friends. 

She had seen the squire’s son Row¬ 
land at church, and was pleased to ap¬ 
prove his fine face and melancholy blue 
eyes. She had taken it for granted that 
her own unusual appearance had been 
remarked by the youth, so accustomed 
was she to the observance of the curious 
villagers. She therefore tripped grace¬ 
fully across the lawn, and made her 
curtsey to the group assembled in the 
court with the ineffable air of confidence 
in her own charms—as much an inherit¬ 
ance from her ancestors as her golden 
hair—forgetting that her heavy bonnet, 
clumsy boots, and quaint dress marked 
her as a peasant. 

“ Zounds ! What impudence ! ” cried 
a boy scarcely older than herself. 
“Away with you, Betty, or Biddy, or 
Sukey, whichever you may be ! You are 
in our way ! ” 

Molly was almost beside herself with 


rage at such a greeting. She walked 
with dignity to Rowland Bathurst. “ You 
know me, of course,” she said. “I am 
Lady Marjorie.” 

Rowland made a deep bow. “ ‘ My 
Lady,’ ” said he, in a charmingly sweet 
voice, “ I much regret that you should 
have met with such uncourtly manners 
on my father’s lands. FitzGerald here 
is a lout, and I shall presently convince 
him by the aid of my horsewhip of his 
ill manners.” 

The boy began to bluster, hoped he 
knew the right manner to use towards 
village maids, when all at once his 
mouth fell open with surprise, and Molly 
had her revenge. 

Rowland’s somewhat stately reply that 
village maids on his father’s estate were 
accustomed to good manners in their 
superiors also came to a halt. “My 
Lady ” had taken off her heavy bonnet, 
and was dangling it in her hand. Her 
face was flushed, her blue eyes flashed 
like steel, and her marvellous beauty 
astonished the elder while it enslaved the 
senses of the younger lad, whom she 
hereafter treated as a dog, though he 
made most abject attempts to obtain 
forgiveness. Rowland read temper in 
the brilliant face ; and seeing she was 
not to be trifled with, took her hand and 
led her to an arbour near the house. 
Two young ladies sat therein. They 
were older than Molly, and had the 
melancholy, studious cast of countenance 
which was their inheritance from Puritan 
forefathers. 

“ My Lady Marjorie,” said Rowland 
gracefully, “ these are my cousins, Peace 
and Faith. They will love to have you 
for a companion, I am sure.” With 
this he considered his duty done, and 
went back to the tennis-court, where the 
youths were presently joined by the 
squire, whose portly form was yet a 
marvellously active one. 

“I see you like to watch the game,” 
said Peace, smoothing her pale hair, 
which was cropped close behind her 
ears. 

“Yes,” said Molly, turning to look at 
the sisters, who were engaged in work¬ 
ing an elaborate sampler. “ Why may 
I not go also and play ? ” 

“ Young maidens do not buffet games 
with boys,” said Faith, in the hushed 
voice which seemed habitual to her. 
After this silence fell upon the party. 

“ Thy sampler is too dull. A deeper 
gold is needed to brighten up that tomb¬ 
stone,” said Peace, with a critical look 
at her sister’s work. The sampler re¬ 
presented a grave shadowed by a weep¬ 
ing willow, and a maiden taller than the 
tree, grief-stricken, gazed at the name 
on the tombstone. 

“I have no more colours,” said 
Faith. 

“Look amongst my silks, sister. 
Surely some of the red gold must be 
left.” 

But none was to be found, and poor 
Faith was in despair. Molly was sitting 




on the doorstep in the sun, her wonder¬ 
ful hair a mass of colour, glowing and 
scintillating in the beams. The sisters 
exchanged glances. 

“Would you give Faith a strand of 
this gold thread ? ” said Peace, taking 
a curl in her hand ; and Molly, under¬ 
standing at a glance why it was wanted, 
took the scissors and cut off a gene¬ 
rous supply, enough to furnish a dozen 
samplers. She watched the sisters com¬ 
placently as they tied it carefully, and 
divided it into strands. She studied the 
two faces, so intent over the work, and 
shrugged her shoulders with a little 
gesture of contempt for the quiet good¬ 
ness she intuitively read therein. Al¬ 
ready these young ladies bored her; 
she wanted to be amused. Would it be 
as dull here as it used to be at the 
farm before the City people came to the 
heath ? Her yawn was a consequence 
of this dreary anticipation, and was evi¬ 
dent enough to arouse her new friends to 
a sense of their duties as hostesses. 

“You are tired of sitting still,” said 
Peace. “ Come ; we will take you to the 
lake, and through the gardens.” 

As the three girls crossed the tennis- 
court they passed the squire in close 
converse with his son. “ Mother is 
right,” said Rowland. “It will be a 
help rather than a hindrance. A child 
of her age is easily kept amused, and 
she’s too young to be suspicious.” 

Of whom were they speaking ? Molly 
was at first disposed to think it was of 
herself, but Rowland’s low bow as she 
passed drove the words from her idle 
brain. 

The tennis-court left behind, they as¬ 
cended a few steps to a terrace garden, 
enclosed by high walls. Here they called 
the old gardener and coaxed him to 
gather fruit for them, and then passed 
on through a postern door into the park. 
An overgrown path led through a forest 
of bracken-fern to the lake. The water 
shone through the bending willow- 
boughs, and Molly ran on ahead, crying 
out that she could see “water lilies.” 
When the two sisters arrived at the 
bank they found her already in the boat 
—little better than a tub—trying to pull 
up the stake by which it was fastened 
to the shore. This they prevented with 
quiet firmness. 

“We have promised never to go on 
the lake alone,” they said. 

“/have not promised,” said Molly, 
with the quickness of one apt at small 
deceptions. Then, meeting the surprised 
look in Faith’s sweet eyes, Mistress 
Pierce’swords came to her mind—“Thou 
lovest thine own way better than truth or 
honour.” 

She sprang on to the shore looking for 
fresh entertainment. Faith and Peace 
sat down under the beeches. Before 
them lay the placid water; a slight 
breeze rippled the waves, stirring the 
sedges with a rustling sound—a whisper 
of distant music. The late lilies swayed 
and drifted on their long green stems, 
and tiny fish darted in and out the tangle 
of water-weeds. 

Faith broke the silence. “ There is a 
cave near by—a dark, horrible hole,” 
she said, “which Rowland says was 
used during the civil wars as a hiding- 
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place. Now we have peace, of course 
no secret place is needed.” 

“Show it me!” cried eager Molly. 
“ I want to see it.” 

The sisters looked about much bewil¬ 
dered, but at length remembered the tree 
which hid the entrance from view, and 
pulled aside the branches, disclosing a 
long, dark hole, which Molly refused to 
enter. The girls climbed up, however, 
and disappeared in the darkness, calling 
to Molly to come too. They were dis¬ 
puting gently when they returned. 

“ I tell you, sister, there was a bed— 
a soft feather bed; I felt it.” 

“And I assure you it was a chair. 
You must have been dreaming.” 

“ I never dream,” said Faith simply. 

Later in the day the case was referred 
to Rowland, who considered it with a 
serious air. “You see,” said he, “it 
was once an enchanted cave.” 

“Then it was enchantment,” cried 
Faith. “ / felt a feather bed, and Peace 
a chair.” 

Rowland’s only reply was a grave 
shake of the head as he turned away; 
but Molly saw a laugh in his eyes. 

A week later and the mysterious at¬ 
mosphere, vaguely felt by the young 
people, changed for the ordinary every¬ 
day life. The older members of the 
family found time too to devise sundry 
pleasures for the children. 

Rowland agreed to take the girls on 
the lake to gather lilies. It was a fair 
afternoon—so fair, that Peace and Faith 
ran back to persuade their aunt to join 
the expedition. Rowland and Fitzgerald 
were not ready, so Molly strolled on all 
alone through the lonely woods. She 
was presently startled to hear a loud 
panting^, and scarcely had time to hide 
in the bracken when an aged man fell 
at her feet. He lay there for a moment 
too much exhausted to move. Molly was 
no longer afraid of him. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, 
kneeling beside him. Now she had a 
natural dislike of encountering trouble 
in any shape, and was more cross than 
sympathetic at this sudden demand on 
her energies. Still, her admirable power 
of seeing what to do at a crisis, and deft 
manner of doing it, kept her occupied. 
The cravat was loosened, the grey head 
raised, and consciousness returned, 
bringing the exigency of the moment 
cruelly to the mind of the old man. 

He scrambled to his knees, and cast a 
fugitive glance around. “ Mine enemies 
surround me,” he groaned, as the woods 
resounded with significant calls, gradu¬ 
ally closing round the lake. His glance 
fell on Molly—a pitiful appealing glance, 
which would have melted Susan to tears 
and absolute incapacity, rendering her a 
stumbling-block at the moment when she 
would have given her life to be of service. 
Molly was moved, but the slightly in¬ 
creased number of heart - beats only 
quickened her aptness for managing the 
incapable. 

“Do you want to hide?” she asked 
briefly. 

“The men of Belial do follow me,” 
said he gravely. “ All day have I wan¬ 
dered, hiding as the hare doth hide in 
the covert of the woodlands. But for 
Thy sake, 0 Lord, can I endure ! ” 
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“ If you want to hide,” said practical 
Molly, “follow me, and be quick, or it 
will be too late.” 

“If it be far, dear child, then am I 
lost, for my limbs tremble, and my breath 
hath deserted me,” he replied feebly. 

“Do be quicker,” said Molly im¬ 
patiently. “ Don’t you hear the voices 
coming near the lake ? ” 

His pitiful look did not melt her to 
greater softness; it only impressed her 
with the importance of saving him from 
his enemies, whoever they might be. 
She took his hand and pulled him onward 
impatiently, and in a few moments more 
arrived at the cave. 

“ Ah ! ” said he, his face lighting up 
with sudden recollection. “Well do I 
remember me of this covert from the 
enemy.” 

“I hope you are not afraid of witch¬ 
craft?” said Molly with a light sneer. 
“ Rowland says the cave here is be¬ 
witched.” 

“ Rowland ! That is my- Tell 

him—tell his father, my child, to seek 
me here at dusk. Whisper it in his ear 
when he is alone.” 

Molly scarcely heeded his words ; the 
present absorbed her small mind, and 
the slow utterance and slower move¬ 
ments of the old man provoked her, 
knowing that the necessity for haste was 
so extreme. 

“ Are you afraid ? ” she asked briefly. 
“ Faith and Peace went in and nothing 
harmed them.” 

“ Nay, little maid ; the darkness hath 
no terror for me. I shall lay me down 
and sleep.” Then making a great effort, 
aided by Molly, he climbed up the rock 
and disappeared in the cave. 

Molly darted from under the beeches 
and doubled back to the paths, meeting 
the rest of the party joyously bringing 
Mrs. Bathurst down to the boat. The 
pleasure of the moment drove every¬ 
thing else from Molly’s mind, and her 
late adventure left no impression on her 
brain. 

The party embarked and rowed across 
the pond to seek the pale late lilies that 
dotted the surface. The youths sang 
merry roundelays; everyone was gay ; 
even the girls’ meek little voices were 
drawn into the rollicking chorus of the 
Cavalier songs. 

“That’s a right royal song! ” cried 
a voice from shore. “ Give it us again, 
that we may join in the chorus.” 

Rowland’s glance shorewards was 
not altogether careless. A troop of 
horsemen was drawn up under the 
trees, the leader of which had called 
in insolent fashion to the party on the 
lake. 

“It is well you approve our song,” 
cried the lad ; “ otherwise one of us 
might have had a round with you of 
another kind.” 

“ Good ! Well spoken ! ” answered 
the leader with a patronising laugh. 
“ But now to business. Hast seen an 
old man in hiding on your father’s 
estate ? He hath broken prison a week 
since, and has wandered, doubling like 
a hare, to this neighbourhood.” 

“And what is his offence, I prythee ? ” 
asked Mrs. Bathurst. 

“His offence,” cried the man rudely, 
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“ is one the wife of Squire Bathurst 
might readily condone. He is a schis¬ 
matic — finds fault with the King, his 
pleasure ; forsooth, a most treasonable 
matter. This is the third time he hath 
been warned by prison walls, and now 
his gracious judges do propose that he 
shall publicly recant his treasonable 
words, or be whipped at the back of the 
hangman’s cart at Tyburn Hill.” 

“A harsh punishment, methinks, for 
a few words,” said Mrs. Bathurst boldly. 
“Expect not a woman to hear such 
things unmoved. Still, your duty must 
be done. We will row ashore, and my 
son shall lead you to the gardens-” 

“ Nay, madam; we have here a 
search-warrant for your house, and do 
propose to make our way from garret to 
cellar. It is well known that the squire 
doth league with those who would set 
his Majesty on fire with their rabid 
denunciations if words could light the 
brimstone of their speech.” 

“Then you must to the squire him¬ 
self,” replied Rowland with dignity. 
“No man enters my father’s house un¬ 
bidden ; and as for schismatics, I promise 


you that no man, woman, or child is in 
hiding on my father’s estate ! ” 

At this moment Molly, who had bared 
her arm to catch a lily from its stem in 
the water, and whose golden curls trailed 
in the lake as she bent her head, broke 
into a light laugh. It provoked Rowland 
by its irrelevance and want of heart, at a 
moment which held the others pale with 
fear. 

“ You have enough lilies,” said he 
sternly, grasping Molly’s rounded arm. 
She looked up at him with a disobedient 
light in her blue eyes, and so mischiev¬ 
ous withal, that Mrs. Bathurst sharply 
slapped her as she pulled her back into 
her place. 

“How dare you strike a—a-” 

Molly’s passion outstepped her memory. 
Had it been a little less, her struggling 
efforts to remember her name might 
have been successful. As it was, she 
relapsed into a sulky humour, and nursed 
her wrongs with a longing to avenge 
them. 

Mrs. Bathurst had no idea of spoiling 
the little beauty. “ If you are in my 
house and disobey me, I shall punish 


you as if you were my own child,” she 
said. 

In the meantime, secure that no old 
man would be found on the premises, the 
good lady returned to the house. Here 
the jolly squire was found zealously 
heading the search-party, throwing open 
doors and cupboards without hesitation. 
In the cellar he gained the approval of 
the party by tapping some of his best- 
brewed October for their benefit. The 
troopers went away on the most cordial 
terms with the squire, making rough 
apology for their troublesome business. 

The squire watched them, depart, 
wiping beads of perspiration from his 
face, and, turning to his wife, said 
quietly, “Well, that’s over! What if 
they had come a week agone ? ” v 

She shuddered. Her own father had 
been hidden in the manor for weeks. 
They had managed his escape only a 
few days previous to this domiciliary 
visit. How little they dreamed of the 
near presence of one still dearer to them, v 
or of the danger he had been in an 
hour ago ! 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

T was hardly likely 
that three years’ 
journeyings would be 
accomplished with¬ 
out accident, and on 
two occasions Miss 
Pyne had hair¬ 
breadth escapes 
which show vividly 
the perils that 
accompany the 

triumphs of an artiste. 

She left New Orleans on February 29th, 1856, 
for Memphis, 700 miles distant, on the Missis¬ 
sippi. The river had risen forty-five feet, owing 
to the breaking up of the ice after the most 
severe winter that could then be remembered. 
The flood brought down with it huge blocks 
of ice and enormous drifts of timber, through 
which the vessel had to work its way. The 
pilot calculated that vast trees, covering at 
least fifteen acres of ground, had been torn up 
to form one of these drifts which was being 
floated down the river. The vessel was in 
great danger of injury from the trees which 
were forced against it, and, in addition, the 
captain was trying to race with other boats. 

Miss Pyne became greatly alarmed, not 
merely for her own safety, but for that of her 
companions in travel. She had a peculiar 
presentiment that the vessel would not reach 
St. Louis in safety, so she called together the 
whole of her company, forty in number, and 
urged them to land at Cairo, and complete 
the journey by train. At first her arguments 
excited only amusement, and she was ridiculed 
for her fears, but in the end she gained her 
point. The whole of the party landed at 
Cairo, and less than two hours afterwards one 
of the floating trees stove in the hull of the 
vessel they had left. It filled rapidly, and 
eventually sank. Many of the passengers 
were saved, but the loss of life was consider¬ 
able. It need hardly be said that those who 
had ridiculed Miss Pyne’s fears, were now 
deeply thankful for her persistency in urging 
fhem to land before the accident happened. 


By RUTH LAMB. 

At Philadelphia an accident had nearly cut 
short her career. An almost instantaneous 
change of dress was required in one part, and 
this was effected by an assistant, who took 
hold of a ring affixed to the hem of a loose 
robe, worn over another, and drew it quickly 
through a plate trap. 

The change had been practised carefully, 
and all had gone well, but at night a substitute 
came in place of the proper person, who had 
been taken suddenly ill. The tyro made an 
unfortunate mistake, and seized not only the 
ring, but the satin under-dress, with such force 
that Miss Pyne was dragged to the ground, 
and fell upon some iron grooves on which a 
partition worked. The blow splintered the 
bottom of the spine, and caused intense pain. 
The artiste strove to be brave, and at first 
said, “ I am all right,” but when led forward 
between her sister and Mr. Harrison, she 
began to sing the finale of another work 
instead of the one in progress; then broke 
down and fainted. This mischance caused her 
great suffering, and it was thought she would 
never walk again, but after being laid by for 
five months she was able to resume her profes¬ 
sional work. 

“ From a plump girl,” she states, “ I be¬ 
came a poor emaciated-looking creature, and 
was obliged to have my garments padded to 
appear at all presentable, and I have felt the 
effects of that fall more or less ever since.” 

There were, however, sweets as well as 
bitters, and the former were of most frequent 
occurrence. 

When Miss Pyne was at Cincinnati, some 
ladies living at Brooklyn sent her a delicious 
plum pudding, probably as a seasonable gift. 
To her great surprise, when cutting towards 
the centre of it, she discovered a beautiful 
diamond and opal ring. Naturally she con¬ 
sidered this the best and decidedly the richest 
pudding she had ever tasted. 

When Miss Pyne took Madame Zerr’s part, 
she had only from Monday afternoon till 
Tuesday evening at seven to study the music 
and learn the Italian words by heart, and, of 
course, had to sit up all night to do it. 


Air. Frederick Gye, the then manager, was 
so delighted that he had not been compelled 
to disappoint Tier Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, who particularly wished to hear II 
Flauto Magico on that evening, that he 
subsequently had a watch made to match the 
dress worn by her as “ Queen of Night,” and 
presented it to her as a souvenir. It was of 
dark green enamel, and studded with gold 
stars. 

Many years later the artiste went to fulfil an 
engagement at a town in the north of York¬ 
shire. She was entertained at the house of a 
gentleman of position there, and on entering 
she saw hanging on the wall a beautifully 
printed account of that same memorable ap¬ 
pearance. It was enclosed in a handsome 
frame. Miss Pyne’s host asked with a smile 
if the incidents were correctly told. She 
replied that they were. “Then,” said he, 
“will you favour me by accepting this as a 
memento of that night ? ” 

Of course Miss Pyne was sensible alike of 
the kindness and delicacy of the compliment, 
and accepted the souvenir, which she still 
esteems as a valued possession. 

It would be impossible to continue the 
record of Louisa Pyne’s artistic career without 
giving prominence to the names of some of 
those who were most closely associated with 
her, both in America and in the brilliant 
career which followed her return to England. 

William Harrison, the great tenor singer 
and accomplished musician, had won for him¬ 
self no small share in the credit and triumphs 
of the transatlantic tour. 

The popularity of Miss Susan Pyne was 
second only to that of her more highly gifted 
younger sister. It will be remembered that 
from the very beginning of Louisa’s public 
life the two sisters had been most closely 
associated at home and abroad. The outcome 
of that three years’ tour was a business part¬ 
nership between the two principals as co¬ 
lessees—first, for a few months, of the Lyceum, 
and, with intervals, in other leading London 
places previous to 1859—for several years at 
Covent Garden. During the whole long 
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period of the Pyne and Harrison Company’s 
career the efforts of the principals were 
directed to the encouragement of English 
musicians and to the careful production of 
their works. 

Mr. Willert Beale in his work, 1 The Light 
of Other Days,’ pays this well-merited tribute 
to the value of their efforts. “ No two singers 
are more closely identified with the progress 
of English dramatic music than are Louisa 
Pyne and William Harrison. Through their 
exertions, English opera, when it seemed 
doomed to perish from neglect, was made to 
flourish. They gave English composers liberal 
commissions, and produced their works with 
the greatest care.” 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort gave 
the greatest encouragement to the enterprise. 
The Royal box was regularly engaged and 
frequently occupied by them — sometimes 
twice in a week. The Prince Consort especi¬ 
ally took the deepest interest in the success 
of the undertaking. He was most anxious to 
establish a National Opera on a firm basis, and 
on one occasion, when Louisa Pyne was sing¬ 
ing at Windsor Castle, he spoke to her on the 
subject of obtaining a subsidy from Govern¬ 
ment towards its support. He promised that 
if the performances were continued up to a 
certain time, influence should be exerted to 
bring the matter before Parliament. 

The lamented death of the Prince Consort 
just after this promise was made prevented its 
fulfilment, and was a real misfortune to the 
partners. 

The following letter is only another proof of 
the estimation in which Louisa Pyne was held 
both as artiste and woman. It reached her 
two months after her return from America, 
and shows the value placed on her friendship 
by the writer, the daughter of an English Duke. 

“Lymington, Hants. Dec. 3rd, 1857. 

“ Dear Miss Pyne, —I received your kind 
note forwarded to me from the London hotel, 
and I return you many thanks for it, and regret 
I was not able to acknowledge it sooner. 
You could not have been more pleased than I 
was to hear that H.R.H. the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge had been and was so highly pleased and 
gratified by the performance of The Rose of 
Castille, and by the music. 

“ Were I to say all H.R.H. expressed about 
your own singing I fear you would think it 
was flattery 011 my part. However, there is and 
can be but one opinion about your singing, 
and that is that it is perfection. Believe me, I 
say what I mean, and you deserve, as also Mr. 
Harrison, the highest praise and the greatest 
encouragement for the way you have brought 
out English opera. If this be not the means 
of our having a national opera for the winter, 
we shall never have one. 

“All English artists and lovers of music 
ought to be eternally grateful to you, Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. Alfred Mellon for showing 
the world at large that we have musical talent 
of the highest order, and only require oppor¬ 
tunity to be a musical nation of the first order. 
I only trust that this golden and cheering ray 
of hope to all English musicians, professional 
and amateur, may not be dimmed by the 
ignorance and prejudice of fashion and by the 
jealousy of artists. 

“ I assure you all speak in the highest praise. 
I met Benedict and Schultz, both of whom I 
know very well. I only wish you could have 
heard all they said as to the music and the 
performance of it. This, coming from two 
great German musicians, performers and com¬ 
posers who had no national feeling to bias 
them, is most satisfactory. I wish it lay in 
my power to do all I so much desire for the 
encouragement of talent and the right appre¬ 
ciation of a great and glorious genius. How¬ 
ever, at all times believe me if I can do any¬ 
thing towards it, I shall be ever ready. And 


may I ask you, if ever in need of a friend, or of 
one to do anything for you in any way, not to 
forget me. I do assure you when I say a 
thing I mean‘it, and therefore hope you will 
remember that at all times you will find a true 
friend in Henrietta-.” 

If Louisa Pyne and her partner delighted to 
produce the works of great composers, it was 
no less a pleasure for these to write for so gifted 
au artiste as Miss Pyne. It is related that on 
one occasion Balfe wished to add a cadence to 
a favourite song, and Mr. Alfred Mellon, who 
was conducting the orchestra, said that he was 
sure Miss Pyne could sing any phrase of a 
.florid character which any instrumentalist 
could play. On this Pratten the flautist, and 
Lazarus the clarionettist, improvised the most 
intricate passages they could contrive on their 
several instruments. The prima donna imme¬ 
diately took up the challenge and imitated 
them with an accuracy and precision which 
amazed and delighted Balfe and all the 
orchestra. The same narrator adds, “ I have 
heard Balfe exclaim with enthusiasm while 
composing, ‘ I love to write for Louisa Pyne. 
Her voice is amazingly sympathetic; she 
listens attentively to all my suggestions, and I 
can rely upon her carrying them out exactly as 
I wish.’ ” 

Profound conscientiousness was in her case 
joined to the enthusiasm of the true musician 
and the most charming naivete. All qualities 
were amusingly manifested on the first night 
of a new work of Balfe’s. Concert-goers well 
know what it is to be disturbed by the entrance 
or departure of persons whilst music is in pro¬ 
gress. “As the end was approaching,” says 
Miss Pyne, “ many of the audience rose to go. 
The finale was particularly fine, and I had 
bestowed a long time on the study of what 
was in itself so beautiful that I felt sorry it 
should be lost to those who would care for it. 
So I stopped the orchestra and said, £ Ladies 
and gentlemen: Those who are leaving are 
missing the best part of the work, but I trust 
they will make haste, and I will wait till they 
are gone before I finish.’ ” 

As might be expected, the naturalness~of 
this appeal delighted the audience, and was 
warmly applauded. 

“ On another night, at Leeds, Mr. Harrison 
was singing the song of the muleteer. My 
sister Susan and I were near him, when 
suddenly we saw the borders above us had just 
caught fire. The building was crammed with 
people, and we knew that if a cry of ‘ fire ’ 
were raised, the panic would be terrible and 
many lives would probably be sacrificed, so 
we kept quiet, though greatly alarmed. Mr. 
Harrison was very tall, and he actually managed 
whilst singing to whip out the fire. He used 
to crack a large whip to the words * Click, 
clack, the muleteer,’ and by a very unusual 
amount of hard smacking he literally whipped 
out the fire. Not until the song was over and 
encored did any one behind know that there 
had been danger, and that it was already over.” 

Many singers were brought conspicuously 
to the front under the Pyne and Harrison 
management, amongst whom were Madame 
Parepa and Mr. Santley. 

A somewhat dangerous though ludicrous 
accident happened to Madame Parepa whilst 
taking the character of Victorine. Scenic 
furniture, as is well known, is made for show 
rather than service, and is often of an extremely 
unsubstantial character. In one scene Victor¬ 
ine is seen lying asleep, dreaming of her 
mother, who hovers over her in angelic form. 
In the midst of this pretty picture the couch 
on which Madame Parepa lay suddenly col¬ 
lapsed, and she was literally doubled up amid 
its ruins. She was inclined to embonpoint , 
and her weight had been too much for her 
resting-place. Fortunately she was not seri¬ 
ously hurt, but in spite of' the danger and the 


interruption caused by the accident, Miss 
Pyne owned that she gave way to a hearty 
laugh, the whole affair being mirth-provoking 
to a degree. 

Not very long before the death of the 
Prince Consort, The Puritan's Daughter, by 
Balfe, was produced with great success, and in 
it Air. Santley took t he part of Clifford, whilst 
Miss Pyne enacted that of the heroine, Mary 
Wolf. This was in 1861. About four or five 
years ago the great baritone made a graceful 
allusion to this professional association. He 
and his wife were coming out of the- Albert 
Hall after a concert, when he caught sight of 
Madame Louisa Pyne, who was also waiting 
for her carriage. Leading Mrs. Santley to 
the “English Queen of Song,” he said, “ Let 
me introduce to my Mary of olden days my 
Maiy of to-day.” 

Those olden days were golden ones to the 
Pyne and Harrison partnership, but the sad 
and sudden blow which fell upon the beloved 
Sovereign, and filled the nation with sorrow 
and deepest sympathy, proved to be a fatal 
one to the hitherto successful managers. All 
places of amusement suffered seriously through 
the death of the Prince Consort, none more 
than that which the Queen and he had so 
steadily patronised. Instead of seeing the 
Royal box frequently occupied, it was by 
command covered and draped with crape. 
The very sight of it gave a gloomy appearance 
to the house and proved a constant reminder 
of a great sorrow. People did not care to see 
these signs of mourning in a place of amuse¬ 
ment, and the tide of prosperity began to ebb. 
This change involved terrible loss to the two 
principals. “ All my hard earnings in Amer¬ 
ica, amounting to many thousands, melted 
away during this sad time,” said Miss Pyne, 
“ and we were left with nothing to show for all 
our long years of toil and enterprise.” 

Miss Pyne’s final retirement from the man¬ 
agement of the Royal English Opera, Covent 
Garden, did not, however, take place until 
March 19th, 1864, when she and Mr. Harrison 
were severally made the recipients of a very 
handsome service of plate. The givers were 
“ the artists, officers, and employes of the 
establishment, many members of the musical 
profession, as well as amateurs, admirers of 
the art, and of its exponents in Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison.” 

A little later, on July 21st, 1864, at the 
mansion of the Marchioness of Downshire, in 
Belgrave Square, a beautiful silver dinner 
service was given to Miss Pyne. Mr. Brinley 
Richards was in the chair, and after an appro¬ 
priate preface he added, “ It was felt by every 
lady in the land that the spotless integrity of 
Miss Pyne’s public life, and the virtues of her 
private life, merited recognition more special 
and peculiar than even the ovation of March 
19th. We are met to do homage to talent 
and to express our admiration of her irre¬ 
proachable life in a position which we all 
know is beset with many difficulties and temp¬ 
tations.” In the address which accompanied 
the gift, allusions were made to the artiste’s 
musical career, and to the joint efforts of her¬ 
self and Mr. Harrison, and it concludes thus : 
“ Though these have unfortunately involved 
great pecuniary sacrifices, you will not be with¬ 
out some compensation in having gained not 
only the approbation of your own conscience 
as having sacrificed self-interest for a worthy 
object, but in having secured public apprecia¬ 
tion and the gratitude of the English people.” 

The autographs of members of the commit¬ 
tee are most interesting. Every signature is 
that of a celebrity in some branch of art, music, 
or literature. The styles are as varied as the 
hands which formed the letters, but most are 
remarkable alike for beauty and legibility ; 
qualities which are not always associated with 
the calligraphy of famous men and women. 

(To be continued .) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TWISTED THREADS. 

“ There conies 

For ever something between us and what 
We deem our happiness. ” 

“ Sardanapalus .” 



HEN Miss Muf- 
fet went next 
to the Manor 
House, Lady 
Sarah, with 
her usual want of consideration, informed 
her that Gilbert had certainly been worse 
since her visit. “ He has been very low 
indeed the last two days,” she went on, 
“and has hardly spoken to us. He 
looked so wretched yesterday that I sent 
for Dr. Hawkins; but he assured me that 
he was going* on as well as we could 
expect, and that we must look for these 
ups and downs.” 

Miss Muffet received this implied re¬ 
buke very meekly, but she expressed 
herself in contrite terms to Malcolm. 
“I was very thoughtless,” she said 
penitently. “ I ought not to have blurted 
out the truth in that abrupt fashion. 
What I said was true, but he was too 
weak to bear it.” But Malcolm assured 
her that no real harm had been done. 

But though he comforted her in this 
kindly fashion, he watched Gilbert a little 
anxiously during the next few days, and 
the result of his observations induced 
him to pay a visit to the Vicarage. 

“You think that I had better come 
and see Gilbert,” returned Mr. Lomax 
in surprise, when Malcolm made known 
his request. He had been intimately 
acquainted with the young men since 
childhood, and Malcolm was almost as 
dear to him as a son. “ My dear boy, 
God forbid that I should refuse to do my 
duty; but I assure you that Gilbert 
repulsed me so decidedly the last time I 
went to the Manor House that I made 
up my mind that my visits were useless.” 

“ I wish you would try again, Mr. 
Lomax,” urged Malcolm, with an 
earnestness that impressed the Vicar. 
“ I do not think that you will be repulsed 
this time;” and Mr. Lomax promised 
that he would call that very afternoon. 


* Copyright in America , 1892 — The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company . 


No one knew the result of that inter¬ 
view ; but Lady Sarah, who encountered 
the Vicar just as he was leaving Gil¬ 
bert’s room, felt certain there were tears 
in his eyes. He stopped her entrance, 
gently but decidedly. “ Gilbert wishes 
to be alone, Lady Sarah. He has asked 
me to keep everyone away from him. 
He is terribly exhausted, and if he be 
left to himself he may sleep. Poor 
fellow!—poor dear fellow! ” he muttered, 
as he went down the avenue. “ Ah, 
well! the dealings of our Father are 
inscrutable. But one day, thank God, 
we shall know the whys and the where¬ 
fores of it all 1 ” 

A few days after this Miss Muffet met 
the Vicar in the village, and to her sur¬ 
prise he stopped her and asked why she 
, never came to the Vicarage. “ My wife 
V* and Gussie would like to see you some- 
^ times,” he said, regarding her benign- 
antly. “You must not forget that we 
are your friends as well as Lady Sarah.” 

When Miss Muffet repeated this speech 
to Mrs. Foster, the latter said quietly, 
“The Vicar is quite right, Effie. I was 
going to speak to you on the same sub¬ 
ject. Now things are settling down a 
little at the Manor House you must not 
allow Lady Sarah to monopolise you 
entirely. It is certainly unfair on your 
other friends. During your absence this 
afternoon I have accepted an invitation 
for you from the Herefords. Minnie and 
Teresa were here to tea, and they want 
you and Virginia to go over for tennis 
next Tuesday. 

“Tennis!” interrupted Miss Muffet, 
and her eyes sparkled. “ That will be 
delicious, Aunt Isobel. Virgie, we must 
practise, for fear we disgrace ourselves.” 

“Yes; and Gussie says we are to 
keep ourselves disengaged for Thursday, 
for they are asking some people from 
Stoke. And, Effie, mother thinks that 
it is quite time that we began our Wed¬ 
nesdays. You know we always have 
tea and tennis going on through the 
season.” 

“Do you? Oh, I f 9 rgot! But it is 
too, too utterly delightful! Oh, if only 
Val could come! He does play so 
splendidly—far better than Jack,” and 
then Miss Muffet sighed heavily, for 
Val, who was working hard during his 
last term, had refused the exeat sternly. 

“None of your nonsense, pardner,” 
had been his reply to Miss Muffet’ s„ letter 
of entreaty. “You won’t come over John 
Bull with all your blandishments. It is 
hard labour until this child has come to 
the end of the chapter. For, oh— 

1 A prefect sat in his study dim, 

And his books were grimed with 
dirt; 

And he sang in a voice of dolorous 
pitch, 

A song—but not of the Shirt. 

For it is work, work, work, 

From morn to weary night, 

With a grinding sense as of teeth 
on edge, 

And a pain that doth gnaw and 
bite.’ 


For it is work, work, work, and so on 
ad libitum until the gaunt and skeleton 
frame of Valentine Beresford doth haunt 
the precincts of the Ingleside school¬ 
room, and clamour feverishly for tea.” 

Lady Sarah took Miss Muffet’s ex¬ 
cuses very good-humouredly. She was 
too much a woman of the world not to 
understand that her favourite must have 
engagements. She entered into all her 
plans with zest; sent to town for the best 
racquet that could be procured, and 
kindly listened to Miss Muffet’s vivacious 
accounts of her own prowess with com¬ 
mendable patience, and an interest that 
was becoming under the circumstances. 
A great change had passed over Lady 
Sarah. She told her friends plaintively 
that Gilbert’s trouble had aged her. 
But the alteration went deeper than this ; 
the lines in the once smooth face, and the 
grey hairs that Hortense noticed with 
horror, were only the outward marks of 
an abiding sorrow. She ceased to live 
for society; her gay friends no longer 
pleased her; the keen interchange of 
wit, in which she had delighted, failed 
to satisfy her. Her world was now Gil¬ 
bert’s room ; her one thought was, how 
she and Malcolm could alleviate the 
tedium of his waking hours, and bring 
interest into his life. 

Malcolm was her chief comfort. In¬ 
sensibly and by degrees his opinions 
guided her. Gilbert’s awful affliction 
had affected Malcolm strongly; his 
dreaminess and vacillation of purpose 
had vanished ; from mere boyhood he 
woke to manhood ; he became practical 
and helpful; and his vague ambitions 
resolved themselves into a determination 
to be his mother’s and Gilbert’s right 
hand. 

Virginia now had to share far different 
confidences, to which she listened a little 
sadly. Had Malcolm forgotten his de¬ 
sire for a literary life, she wondered ? 
Malcolm’s talk was now about Gilbert’s 
interests; how he had taken counsel 
with the doctor, and how Dr. Hawkins’s 
opinion had coincided with his own. 
Gilbert was to be roused to a certain 
point. He was to see his bailiff, and to 
take some interest in his land and stock. 
Malcolm could manage the accounts, 
but his eyes and ears were to be placed 
at his brother’s service. How was Gil¬ 
bert, for example, lying on his couch, to 
know that the plantations wanted thin¬ 
ning ; or that the drainage works must 
be commenced at once ? 

“Mother thought we were wrong at 
first,” went on Malcolm ; “but she has 
changed her opinion now. She sees 
with us that the occupation and change 
of thought are good for Gilbert, and he 
quite looks forward to Duncan’s visits. 
He says they help him through the day; 
and now he has begun to read to him¬ 
self, mother is far happier about him.” 

“But your own work, Malcolm?” 
asked Virginia almost timidly. Some¬ 
how, Malcolm had grown so much older 
and more masterful during the last few 
months that she was shy of giving him 
advice. Tie no longer sought or asked 
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for it, though he still claimed her sisterly 
confidence. “What about your own 
work ? ” 

“ I have simply no time to think about 
it,” was the answer. “Never mind, 
Virginia,” as the grey eyes regarded 
him dubiously ; “it will wait; and mother 
and Gilbert cannot do without me.” 

And even Virginia found this unan¬ 
swerable ; but as usual she carried her 
doubts to her mother. But Mrs. Foster 
reassured her. “Malcolm knows his 
duty, and will do it,” she returned with 
unusual decision of manner. “ He does 
not need our guidance any longer. I 
no longer fear for him. He has had 
sterner teaching than ours, and the 
lesson has gone home.” 

“ But is his life to be sacrificed to 
Gilbert’s ? ” demanded Virginia passion¬ 
ately. 

But her mother gently checked her. 
“Why should not Malcolm sacrifice 
himself, if the call come to him ? Can 
anything* be nobler, or more soul satis¬ 
fying, than to efface oneself for the 
good of one’s fellow-creatures ? Virgie, 
Virgie, you are too ambitious for Mal¬ 
colm ! In your worship of intellect you 
overlook the fact that there is a higher 
path still, and that Malcolm may be 
called to walk in that. He is a man 
now; we may safely leave him to work 
out his own life.” And with these words 
she quietly closed the subject. 

Mrs. Foster had no wish to discuss 
Malcolm’s future with her daughter. As 
the summer advanced, a certain vague 
uneasiness that had long troubled her 
deepened into absolute certainty. Vir¬ 
ginia’s friend—her life-long companion 
and comrade—was swerving in his alle¬ 
giance. Malcolm was beginning to 
care for Miss Muffet. The tennis parties 
and garden parties round Burnham gave 
Mrs. Foster plenty of opportunity for 
watching the young people. Malcolm 
had not entirely discontinued his lessons 
at the Hawthorns, but he came seldom. 
That Gilbert wanted him was always his 
excuse ; nevertheless, he generally found 
time to put in an appearance when he 
knew that Virginia and Miss Muffet 
were playing tennis at one of the neigh¬ 
bouring houses, and on these occasions 
he generally contrived to have Miss 
Muffet for his partner. 

Miss Muffet was certainly the best 
lady player that Burnham had ever 
known. The other girls could not hold 
a candle to her, and the young men of 
the neighbourhood—the Burtons, and 
Mr. Richard Dutton, and Captain Har¬ 
greaves—were disposed to envy Malcolm. 

“No one has a chance of getting you 
for a partner, Miss Beresford,” grumbled 
Captain Hargreaves ; “ Gordon always 
monopolises you.” 3ut Miss Muffet 
only laughed at this. She was passion¬ 
ately fond of tennis. Malcolm was a 
crack player—almost as good as Val, 
and she had no objection to so desirable 
a monopoly. That Malcolm craved for 
her society; that her liveliness and 
piquant, original talk charmed him more 
than Virginia’s intellectual conversa¬ 
tion ; that he began to follow her like a 
shadow, and to pay her delicate, unob¬ 
trusive little attentions ;—to all this Miss 
Muffet was quite blind. Malcolm was a 


friend—a real friend. She liked him 
almost as well as Arthur Bevan—well, 
not quite so well—for of course she had 
known Arthur all her life; he was one 
of the boys, and old friends were the 
nicest. But still Malcolm had improved 
very much ; he talked to her more, and 
was not quite so priggish—priggish was 
hardly the right word to use, but it ex¬ 
pressed what she meant—at one time 
Malcolm had been dreadfully priggish. 

Miss Muffet accepted all Malcolm’s 
attentions in a delightfully unconscious 
way. She had no little airs and graces 
to play off on him. Flirting was a word 
unknown in her vocabulary. She and 
Val had mutually agreed one Sunday 
afternoon that it was bad form, and ut¬ 
terly despicable. Val had waxed wroth 
at the very idea. “Now look here, pard- 
ner,” he said severely; “if ever I see 
you play the fool, as some girls do, and 
let any fellows pay you compliments, 
and look as though you like it, I’ll just 
say ‘ Snakes! ’ and leave you to make 
your own tracks.” And this threat was 
so truly awful, and implied such utter de¬ 
sertion and misery, that Miss Muffet wept 
over it in secret, and firmly resolved that 
on no account would she play the fool. 

Mrs. Foster wondered a little sadly if 
Virginia noticed Malcolm’s shy devotion 
to Miss Muffet. Now and then she would 
come upon Virginia sitting a little apart, 
and watching the players with a weary, 
abstracted look in her eyes. Once she 
asked her if she were tired. 

“ Tired ! Oh, no ; I have only played 
two sets. Look at Effie, mother; how 
beautifully she is playing. She and 
Malcolm will win—they always do. No 
one has a chance against them.” 

“ That is why Malcolm chooses her so 
often for his partner,” remarked Mrs. 
Foster tentatively, as she watched Miss 
Muffet’s agile movements. How pretty 
she looked. Certainly the child was very 
pretty; white always suited her, and the 
colour in her cheeks just matched the 
roses she wore. She was such a dainty, 
happy-looking little creature, that no 
wonder more than one pair of admiring 
eyes were riveted on her. 

Virginia flushed as her mother said 
this, but she made no answer. A moment 
afterwards, she turned to a gentleman 
who was standing near her and asked 
him a question, and by-and-by strolled 
away with him to see the hot-houses. 

If Virginia felt some natural jealousy 
at Malcolm’s preference for her cousin’s 
society, she hid her wounded feelings 
even from her mother, though perhaps 
there was a shade of constraint and 
gravity in her manner when Malcolm 
paid his rare visits to the library. He 
would give a quick glance round the 
room as he entered. 

“ Mother and Effie are in the garden,” 
Virginia would say carelessly. “ Effie 
never remains indoors if she can help it. 
They are reading French. When we 
have finished, we will go out to them ” 
—and at this hint Malcolm opened his 
books. He was still the same patient, 
painstaking teacher as ever, yet Virginia 
often felt sadly that the lessons gave 
him less pleasure ; that there was some¬ 
thing wanting to his full enjoyment; and 
this consciousness gave her intense pain. 


Was it possible that she failed to satisfy 
him ? What had come between them ? 

“ Why are you looking at me in that 
way, Virginia ? ” asked Malcolm once in 
a jesting manner, when he raised his 
eyes from the book and found her re¬ 
garding him with puzzled gravity. 

“You are tired. You have had enough 
of this,” she said abruptly; but there 
was no displeasure in her voice, and she 
looked at him very kindly. “ Go out and 
get some fresh air ; you will find them in 
the green alley, and I will join you 
directly.” And Malcolm needed no 
second bidding. He caught up his cap 
in a boyish manner, and whistled to 
Mike, who was lying in the shade. The 
white butterflies were skimming over the 
flower-beds, the honey-laden bee was 
half buried in the heart of a fragrant 
rose ; everything was jubilant with the 
sweet sights and sounds of June. 

Miss Muffet came dancing down the 
lawn to meet him. She had finished her 
task, and her hands were full of flowers. 
Malcolm gravely helped himself to one, 
and Miss Muffet, in fun, flung him 
another. 

“ There is a bit of London pride,” she 
said mischievously. “I know how you 
hate it. How naughty of you, Mr. 
Gordon ! You have taken my prettiest 
rose—it is such a darling pink, half-open 
thing.” But Malcolm refused to give it 
up; and when Mrs. Foster appeared, they 
appealed to her to settle their dispute. 

‘ * I am afraid might is right in this 
case, Effie,” returned Mrs. Foster, with 
rather a forced smile. “ Shall I give you 
one of my lovely Gloire de Dijon roses to 
console you?” And as Miss Muffet 
eagerly accepted this compromise, she 
and Malcolm walked off to the rosery, and 
Mrs. Foster made her way to the library. 

Virginia was not there, but her writing- 
table was still cumbered with books. As 
Mrs. Foster paused a moment to replace 
a loose sheet that had fluttered to the 
ground, her eyes were attracted by a wet 
patch on the newly-written exercise. 
Mrs. Foster changed colour when she 
saw those tell-tale marks, and she gently 
closed the book. 

But her heart was heavy that night, as 
she lay vainly trying to sleep. “ If I had 
known this, should I have brought Effie 
here?” she thought, as she stared into 
the summer darkness, which yet was not 
dark in its soft indistinctness and hazy 
twilight. “ Have I, in caring for another 
woman’s child, spoilt my own child’s 
life ? Malcolm seemed so entirely ours 
—mine as well as hers.” Then her 
strong faith came to her aid. “ Even in 
this I must not be faithless. Virginia is 
God’s child as well as mine. How do I 
know what He in His all-wise benefi¬ 
cence has ordered for her! How dare 1 
demand for her what He may see fit to 
withhold from her ! Am I to put myself 
in the place of Providence ? 

“ ‘Not mine, not mine the choice 
In things or great or small/” 

And then she whispered still more 
earnestly, and insensibly substituting 
another word— 

“ ‘ Be Thou our Guide, our Strength, 
Our Wisdom, and our all.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


AN EMPIRE EVENING GOWN, AND A DRESS WITH LACE CAPE. 
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Nothing has been more extraordinary 
during the past month or so than the 
vehement protests against the revival 
of crinoline, which have issued from all 
parts of the press in England, some of 
the great dailies giving leading articles 
to the subject. The first alarm was 
given by a reported conversation of 
Worth’s, the great French “man mil¬ 
liner ” ; but a later report declares that 
he has been misrepresented, and objects 
to its re-introduction as much as we 
do in England. It is some comfort to 
think that thirty years of culture in 
art and improvement in education will 
probably prevent our taking again to 
the hoop, as we are too highly edu¬ 
cated now to admire such a deformity ; 
and experience has proved the dangers 
to which many have fallen victims. 
The origin of the current fashions has 
always been obscure; but during this 
controversy it was stated on good au¬ 
thority that “ they were originated in 
the brains of a few men, who adopted 
anything new that they could find, and 
invented the rest.” My own opinion 
is that women have far more to do with 
the fashions than they had, and that 
the selection of them comes ultimately 
from them. It is quite certain that 
in the realm of under-clothing women 
have lately shown much thoughtful 
wisdom, and the whole system of under¬ 
wear has undergone revision, and is 
now more healthful; and the warmth 
and weight are better distributed. The 
new method of dress as worn by many 
ladies, both in America and England, 
is, I hear on good authority, as follows : 
First, the woollen combination, thick 
or thin according to the season, and 
with high or low neck, as preferred 
by the wearer. Then a pair of stock¬ 
ings long enough to cover the knees 
thoroughly; and lastly, a pair of 
knickerbockers, of silk or wool, and 
of any colour preferred, made very 
wide indeed, gathered at the waist, 
and also at the knees, and put into 
bands which buckled below the knee. 
They are long enough to reach to the 
middle of the leg and take the place 
of all petticoats. Now that the dress 
itself is made with at least two linings, 
besides the facing round the edge, 
which extends up the skirt for twelve 
or fourteen inches, we can understand 
that fewer petticoats would be re¬ 
quired. The pattern of these drawers, 
both knickerbockers and those shaped 
to the leg, has been given in these 
pages, and the idea is nothing new, 
for the divided skirt is really some¬ 
thing of the kind, though longer, and 
not gathered at the knee. A modern 
skirt is really rather a heavy piece of 
clothing, and forms two skirts in one. 
But I hope all my readers fully under¬ 
stand that I think underclothing should 
be quite a personal matter, and every 
woman should do her best to think 
the question out, and find exactly what 
will suit herself best, and enable her 
to do her life’s work in the greatest 
comfort. 

In skirts, we are still wearing models 
that are tight round the hips, while 
the fulness is gathered snugly into the 
back, and from thence it flows out into 
folds which just touch the floor. The 
names applied to this skirt differ in 
each shop, and with every fashionable 
description, but the name most gene¬ 
rally employed seems to be the “ Bell ” 
skirt, which exactly describes the man¬ 
ner in which it flows out over the 
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feet, giving a shape to every woman’s figure 
entirely different to her outlines of one short 
year ago, when the skirts were arranged to 
hang quite straight, and with no such form at 
the lower edge. The new Bell skirt much 
resembles the Umbrella skirt of last year, the 
only difference being in the fulness round the 
edge, and also in the absence of a seam at the 
back. Then there is a gored sldrt, which is 
trimmed up each gore with some kind of fancy 
trimming, and which shows little fulness even 
at the back. In such a state of disturbance 
are we on this subject that, even while I write, 
I hear of an entirely new arrangement—the 
back of the skirt being made of a plain 
breadth; while at the waist it is gathered in 
a straight line across in large gathers, and 
sewn on to the bodice itself in a manner that 
obtained about fifty or sixty years ago. Before 
I write again matters may have become more 
settled, and we shall know how to make-up 
our spiing gowns. 

The trimmings for dresses, both on the 
bodices and skirts, consist of bands of fur, 



BASQUE BODICE. {Paper pattern.') 

beaver being much used. Ruches of any and 
every material, as well as of ribbon and braid, 
and lace flounces, which I fancy will be used 
in the approaching spring in all widths, even 
as high as the knee. I hear that in Paris they 
aspire to reintroduce the old three-decker 
skirt, with its triple flounces of equal size 
reaching to the waist. One of our illustra¬ 
tions shows the prevailing “Empire dress,” 
which is seen by day as well as by night. The 
young lady at her side shows one of the many 
lace capes, or draperies round the shoulders 
and neck; which turn a high-necked morning 
gown into a pretty dinner dress, and form a 
perfect trimming for a half-worn gown. Lace 
of every kind has been so cheap this year, that 
no girl need be without such a pretty change 
in dress. Velveteen is being veiy much used 
for the evening dresses of young girls ; and as 
it is now made in the most delicate of hues, 
it looks beautiful at night; and its adoption is 
as sensible, as its appearance is pretty; the 
style of making up is very simple. For 
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instance, a gown of reddish-brown had a bell¬ 
shaped skirt, just touching the ground, and 
round the edge a ruche of silk to match the 
velveteen in colour. The bodice was cut in a 
narrow “ V shape,” with folds of velveteen 
across the front; a wide sash, of the same 
silk as the ruche, went round the waist, and 
fastened with a large rosette at one side. The 
sleeves were one large puff each, and might be 
edged with a frill of either black or white 
lace. The silk for trimming these pretty 
evening frocks may be of a lighter hue than 
the velveteen, if it be very dark ; or else it 
may be dark, if the velveteen be light. Black 
and green have been much worn together all 
the winter, and my description of the dress 
above might be varied by making it of black 
velveteen, with the same material in green, or 
green silk. The ruche at the edge of the 
skirt, the folds in front of the bodice and the 
sleeves, might all be of green silk or velveteen. 

I think, however, that the other frock at first 
described would be more elegant and simple. 

The adoption of large sleeves has made it 
needful to wear blouses under the jackets for 
out of doors, so every winter gown has to be 
provided with a pretty one of some colour in 
accord with the gown itself. Flannel has been 
very usually adopted, and looks warm and 
cosy; but as we progress towards warmer 
weather, we shall use silk instead, and, so far 
as one can see, the use of plaids and tartans 
will not decrease, as people are by no means 
tired of them as yet. Worn with black they 
certainly look very well indeed as yokes and 
blouses. 

One of the colours most worn this winter is 
dark green, and it is found to go in so much 
harmony with brown, biscuit-colour, and terra¬ 
cotta that one sees it constantly. In that 
material it takes the first place almost, and 
here we find it in several pretty shades of 
moss-green, agate, olive, and emerald. Red 
has been much in favour, but blue less than 
usual. I am glad to see that the very ugly 
violet-hued veils which were of French intro¬ 
duction in the autumn have made no progress. 
No one could fail to realise how unbecoming 
they were the moment another person put 
them on. 

I hear so many complaints in these days of 
laced shoes and boots, but especially the 
former, that the laces will not stay tied, and 
there is the constant irritation when out walk¬ 
ing of seeing the hanging ends about the feet. 
There are some small fasteners to be bought 
at all the shoe shops, but it is more convenient 
to know that the laces can be secured by a 
very simple method of tying. When you have 
finished tying your double bow and ends, 
before you draw it up tightly, pass the right- 
hand loop through the knot, and then give a 
steady and simultaneous pull to both loops, 
and your bows are so firmly secured they 
will never untie. But when you wish to take 
your shoes off, you must be sure to pull the 
right-hand line, and the strings will readily 
come apart. 

In our illustration of “ A Walking-Gown 
with Beaver Trimmings ” we see a simple 
bodice with a waistcoat, revers, and a small 
basque, a veiy popular shape for plain gowns 
of cloth, homespun, and serge. In addition to 


A Healthy Appetite. — A human being 
consumes on an average no less than 2,465 
lbs. of food-stuff each year, which is sixteen 
times his own weight per annum, assuming an 
average body-weight of 150 lbs. This seems 
an enormous quantity, but it is probably be¬ 
low the average consumption of food in this 
country. 


VARIETIES. 

Be alwavs Kind. —The best recipe for 
going through life in a commendable way is 
to feel that everybody, no matter how rich or 
how poor, needs all the kindness she can get 
from others in the world. 

Young-Looking. —No woman can keep 
young who loses her temper often. 


the beaver, bands of velvet, gold galon, or a 
fancy braid may be used. Thus, on a brown 
cloth, with bands of beaver, I noticed a gold 
and black galon heading the hem and trimming 
the revers and the collars. 

The paper pattern selected for the month is 
that of the bodice of this walking-gown, for it 
forms a simple design easily followed out at 
home. The amount required for the bodice is 
one and a half of double-width material, and 
three and a half of single. There are nine 
pieces, viz., three sleeve, two back, one front, 
one waistcoat, collar, and revers. The latter 
forms a collar at the back and an epaulet over 
the top of the sleeve, coming to a point on 
either side of the front of the waistcoat. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making, 
and re-making at home ; and is careful to give 
new hygienic patterns for children as well as 
adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best methods 
of dressing themselves. The following in 
hygienic underclothing have already been 
given :—Combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress- 
ing gown. Children. —Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock, 
pinafores. Mantles. —Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with 
loose front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked 
blouse, new blouse with full front and frill. 
Jackets and Bodices. —Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, tailor-made 
bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, jacket bodice and 'waistcoat, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, 
jacket with revers, summer out-of-door jacket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
underwear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-backed 
jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodice 
with full front, cape with three tiers, princess 
robe, under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, 
bodice with new back, Russian blouse, new 
Empire skirt, cape mantle of lace, Eton jacket. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained. 


The Singer’s Work. —The singer’s work 
is a picture painted on air.— Charles Santley. 

The Wise Girl. —The character of the 
wise girl consists in three things.—To do herself 
what she advises others to do; to act on no 
occasion contrary to justice; and to bear the 
weaknesses of those about her. 











MARIANINA. 


See A Fateful Number. 
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AMALFI. 


A FATEFUL 

A TALE OF 


By Mrs. FRANK W. W. TO PH AM. Author of “The Alibi.” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Then followed a few weeks of uninterrupted 
tranquillity, which was very welcome after all 
we had passed through. I missed Tessa 
dreadfully, but as I knew poor Lady Allison 
must be missing her far more, I did my utmost 
to keep as cheerful as possible for her sake. 
My husband was exceedingly interested in his 
work, and Sir Douglas was very much pleased 
with the panels, which now only required the 
winter series to be complete. 

The padrona continued in the brightest 
spirits, spending much of her time in her 
devotions, often trudging into Amalfi in order 
to attend mass in the cathedral of S. Andrea. 
She was full of gratitude to her own especial 
saint, Santa Teresa, who, according to her 
strong convictions, had helped in such an 
unlooked-for way to bring Beppo’s heart back 
to his religion; but one day everything 
seemed to go wrong with the poor padrona. 
A valuable cow had strayed away from the 
herd, and a silver crucifix which had belonged 
to her mother and grandmother before her, had 
fallen from her rosary on her way home from 
mass a few days before, and in spite of many 
appeals to S. Antonio, neither could be traced, 
and now, to make matters worse, the little 
Tano, who being the only boy left to her, 
filled his mother’s heart nearly as much as 
Beppo, was ailing with some childish com¬ 
plaint, and in his fretfulness cried continually 
for Tessa to come and sing to him. Vainly 
his mother and sisters offered to walk about 
with him; he pushed them away as they 
approached his cot, calling again and again, 
“ Tessa, Tessa, come to Tano ! ” 

I was expecting letters from England, so 
walked down the hill to meet the man who 
daily brought us our letters with those for Villa 
Flora; I had several, and read some of them 
on my way back, taking the others into the 
garden where, sitting in the sunshine, I could 
not but think how envious the writers would 
be to know that their letters written, as they 
said, in frost and fog, were being read by me 
in the open air, amidst the brightest sunshine, 
and surrounded by the sweet scent of the 
Neapolitan violets that grow so profusely in 
the Meos’ garden. I read all my home letters, 
and then turned to one written in a strange 
foreign hand, and, glancing at the signature, 
saw to my great surprise that it was from 
Beppo. I hastily turned to the beginning, and 
read as follow : 

“ Signora Illustrissima, —Will you 
pardon this great liberty I am now taking in 
writing to you, to ask you once more to stand 
my friend and help me in a matter which I 
feel no one else can do as well as yourself? I 
have once more received a letter from Padre 
Filippo, written for my mother, begging me at 
once to give her my promise, that as soon as I 
am free, I will without delay renew my 
studies and make my vows as a priest. I have 
told my mother over and over again before I 
left my home that it would be impossible for 
me to enter the Church. My views are 
altogether changed since those days, when I 
was as anxious as herself to give up my life to 
religion; but as she still continues to urge me, 

I am writing to ask you, most gracious 
signora, to assure her my decision is final, and 
also to trouble you to tell her my future plans. 

“ From the first hour of the terrible trial that 
has fallen on us, I determined that as soon as 
I was free I would return to Amalfi only to 
bid them all a long farewell, and then I will go 
at once to Tessa and do my utmost to persuade 


her to be my wife, for oh, signora, was not her 
crime committed when she was mad with 
grief because I was going away ? And even if 
her senses had not left her, was it not for my 
sake she became a thief; and should I not be 
both base and cowardly if I left her to bear 
her disgrace and punishment alone ? There¬ 
fore I will go at once to her and say, there are 
other lands besides Italy, let us go from here 
together, and with a new name and in a new 
country, where no one will have heard of our 
trouble, you shall begin a new life with him 
whom you loved better than your own soul! 
And, signora, if she refuses and chooses the life 
of a religious, as I often fear she may, even 
then I shall go to some far-off land, for never 
could I make Amalfi my home again. Life 
there without Tessa would be impossible. 

“ Honoured signora, will you say to my 
mother that the words I have written are to 
me as vows—vows as binding for ever as 
those I should have made if I had chosen the 
life of a religious ? Beg her to grant me her 
blessing and pardon for so thwarting her, and 
assure her my love for her is very deep and 
true.” 

I sat for some minutes with the letter 
lying on my lap, feeling I had not the courage 
to take it to the padrona. At last I gathered 
myself together, and going into the kitchen, 
where she was busy with her cooking prepara¬ 
tions, I asked her to follow me into my room, 
as I had something to read to her alone. 

She came at once, bringing with her a 
small basin, in which she was rapidly stirring 
some preparation for our lunch. She stood 
upright before me, still stirring her frittata , 
while in a few words I tried to explain what 
it was I wished to read to her. She stood 
perfectly still while I was reading it; but 
when I came to the final clause, begging for 
her blessing and forgiveness, she dashed the 
basin and its contents upon the ground, and 
throwing herself into a chair, with her arms 
flung across the table, her head buried in 
them, she groaned rather than spoke. “The 
saints are all against me, and even the holy 
Madonna herself! ‘Why, oh ! why did I ever 
bear such a wicked, ungrateful son ? ” 

“ Hush, padrona! ” I said. “You shall 
not blame Beppo. His conduct is most noble, 
most praiseworthy.” 

“ Signora, the saints are against me. It is 
sufficient.” 

It was a tenable blow to her. Once she 
asked me if I really thought he meant what 
he said; and I assured her that from all I 
had ever heard of Beppo he was not the one 
to break a vow once made, or make one with¬ 
out much deliberation. 

Seeing how deeply upset she was, X called 
Caterina, and told her I would go up to the 
Villa Flora for luncheon; and bidding her 
care for her mother, on whom fresh trouble 
had fallen, I started off to take Lady Allison 
Beppo’s letter. 

Both Sir Douglas and she were greatly 
pleased at Beppo’s conduct, and they immedi¬ 
ately began to plan how they could further 
his idea of emigration. They gladly welcomed 
me to lunch, and it was indeed fortunate I 
had decided to come up to them so early, 
as the beautiful spring-like morning passed 
into a cold wintry afternoon, with heavy rain 
and hail. Veiy glad were we all to gather 
round the blazing logs in the studio, and 
Lady Allison was just going to ring for lamps 
when a knock came at the door. In response 
to her entrate , the door opened, and the 


padrona entered. She had evidently come 
from a distance, for her garments were soaking, 
and her thick black hair in wild confusion be¬ 
neath the wet red kerchief. We all exclaimed 
on her appearance at the villa ; for since her 
quarrel with Marianina, on the day of the 
discovery of the robbery, she had never en¬ 
tered house or gardens. 

“ Is anything wrong ? ” anxiously inquired 
Lady Allison. 

“ Oime, signora. With me every thing is 
wrong,” she answered; and approaching me, 
she continued, “ Signora, you will write to 
Beppo, and tell him his mother cannot let 
him leave the land of his birth. Tell him he 
can come home again and bring his Tessa 
with him; for, signori, it was I, and not 
Tessa, who stole the cameos.” 

Sir Douglas started up, and in his com¬ 
manding voice bade her “ hush ! ” “ Signora 

Teresa, you are accusing yourself falsely to 
keep your son by your side. Before you 
speak another word think of your good, 
honest, upright husband, and all your other 
children, on whom you are placing this dis¬ 
grace.” 

“ Signore, I am telling you no lies ; I am 
speaking only the truth. Have I not just re¬ 
turned from confessing everything to Padre 
Filippo, and has he not bade me come to you 
and tell you word for word as I have spoken to 
him ? Signori, if you will listen, I will speak ;” 
and standing upright before us, with a wild, 
desperate look on her fine, handsome face, she 
continued, “When Beppo knew he would 
have to serve, did I not spend every moment 
in prayer to the Madonna to show me how I 
might save him ? And was it not when I 
was returning from mass in Amalfi that I met 
old Gaetano Franclii, who told me how his 
son, bom in the same year as Beppo, would 
be glad to serve in his stead if only ioo francs 
could be given to him ? Did it not seem as 
if the Madonna herself had made him cross my 
path ? But when I entreated Serafino to raise 
the money on the land, did he not refuse me ? 
And it was one morning, signori, that when I 
had just lighted a fresh taper in front of La 
Santa Teresa, in my own room, he came to me 
to bid me take a message up to Beppo at the 
Villa Flora; and while I was waiting for 
Beppo to give me what his father wanted, did 
I not see at a glance how easy it would be to 
open the closed shutters of the museum, and 
take some of those precious gems that were 
lying all idly there ? And that very evening, 
in their play, the little children read from a 
paper the signora had left lying in our kitchen 
an advertisement of a man in Naples who 
wished to buy such precious stones as the 
signori have in their museum. Signori, it 
seemed impossible to resist! I felt so sure 
the loss would not be noticed till you re¬ 
turned ; and it was only that heavy storm that 
forced the shutter open again that showed 
Pietro that all was not right. It was, as I 
had known, quite easy to climb the vine and 
open the shutter; and Leone never even 
growled, he is always so gentle with all of us. 
And then, signori, I carried the treasures up 
the hill and gave them in charge of the blessed 
Madonna there ; for could she not understand 
what straits a mother must go through for 
the sake of the children she has borne ? I 
never doubted for one moment but that the 
signore would think a forestiere had robbed 
him. Then came the morning that Beppo 
was accused; but I felt it would be impossible 
for the signori to think him the thief, or I 
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would have confessed at once. And believe 
me, signori, when I found you did accuse him, 

I tried to tell, but my words choked me; and 
ere I could speak one word, Tessa rose and 
claimed the guilt. Then once more joy rushed 
into my heart, for it seemed as though the 
blessed Madonna must have prompted her to 
take the burden of the theft upon herself; for 
now Beppo would recoil from her—the little 
serpent!—and would once more turn his 
thoughts towards a life of religion. And it 
was this that helped me bear seeing him 
crushed and cast down; helped me to make 
his preparations with a cheerful heart; helped 
me to part with him without a tear. But 
now, signori, all is over; the saints and the 
holy Madonna are turned from me; and 
Beppo says he will go, and never, never re¬ 
turn again. And now, to keep my son from 
exile, I must briug disgrace on all my little 
ones, and on myself Beppo’s contempt and 
wrath.” 

It seemed to us all she could not be speaking 
the truth. It was impossible; and my hus¬ 
band immediately asked her why Tessa had 
screened her by taking the guilt upon herself. 

“Doyou not understand, signore, that Tessa, 
foolish as she is, believed that Marianina was 
right, and that Beppo, who is as one of the 
saints in heaven, had himself taken the 
gems ? ” 

“ But how did she know where you had 
hidden them ? ” inquired Lady Allison. 

“ That, signora, I cannot say. I had a 
suspicion that they had been disturbed, but I 
dared not inquire. I see, signori, you still do 
not believe me ; but I assure you that I speak 
the truth. Ask the Padre Filippo if he doubts 
my guilt ? Go to Tessa and tell her it is 
proved that Beppo is no thief, and ask her to 
give her explanation. And see, signore, your 
cameos were not all recovered, for here is one 
I kept back to lay before the Madonna in 
the church of S. Maria la Nuova, in Naples. 
Beppo may still be happy. For me, I can 
only pray and entreat you all to pray for me, 
that my life will end before Beppo can return. 
Signora,” she added, addressing me, after a 
few moments of perfect silence which none of 
us dared to break, “ will you, for Beppo’s 
sake, take some pity on his mother, and let 
yours be the lips that tell to my husband and 
my children the story of their disgrace ? ” 

What could I do but promise her I would, 
though I vainly pleaded to postpone the telling 
till the following day—she refused to go home 
till all was told. 

Good, kind Lady Allison insisted on her 
coming close to the fire to dry her soaking 
garments, and was going in search of hot 
coffee for her when my husband and I started 
on our painful errand in a storm of wind and 
rain. I cannot write of that horrible ordeal; 
the grief and horror among them all were even 
worse than we had anticipated. Seralino, the 
calm, easy-going husband whom we had 
laughedat between ourselves as “henpecked,” 
seemed to change his whole nature. It seemed 
incredible that he could be so deeply moved. 
For a long time he refused to let his wife 


return home ; he declared he closed his doors 
upon her now and for ever. She could go 
into a convent, to the prison—he cared not 
where, so long as he never saw her again. 
She was dead" to him, and i fiiccini hence¬ 
forward. 

At last, after many entreaties on our part, 
we gained his permission for her to return, and 
then my husband went back to fetch her from 
the villa ; and it appeared as if it must be 
some hideous dream when at last she entered 
her home to see her—that bright, brisk crea¬ 
ture, utterly crushed in body and soul, a 
piteous wreck of the happy padrona I had 
first known. 

The following morning Lady Allison and I 
started off to Naples to see Tessa in her con¬ 
vent, and to fetch her back to her old home. 
Lady Allison decided I should see her alone 
first, and I was much pleased to find her with 
a calm and resigned expression on her sweet 
face, though she was simply a shadow of her 
former self. It was difficult to approach the 
subject of the robbery ; but after beating aim¬ 
lessly about the bush for some time, I suddenly 
began, “ You know, Tessa, that at the time of 
the robbery there were some who suspected 
Beppo of being the thief?” Her pale face 
became paler still, and she trembled from head 
to foot. “ Now, Tessa, they are convinced 
they were wrong, for it can be proved without 
one doubt that he was innocent.” 

“ How, signora—how ? ” broke from her as 
if unawares. 

“ Firstly, dear Tessa, because the vine would 
not have borne his weight,” answered I, 
hazarding the first reason that presented itself 
in my mind; “ and, secondly, because my 
dear, dear child, the real thief has at last 
confessed.” 

“ Signora, I cannot understand you; for 
who could have passed by Leone ? Who 
could have hidden the cameos in the paper 
that came from the farm but Beppo ? ” 

“ Only Beppo’s mother, dear Tessa,” said 
Lady Allison, who had quietly entered unseen 
by us both. 

“Oh, signora mia, I am dreaming—I can¬ 
not be awake. Tell me again, signora—tell 
me again ? It cannot be that Beppo is really 
innocent, and that I can explain all to my own 
signora ? ”—and she threw herself on to her 
knees by Lady Allison, kissing her dress in her 
old impetuous way. 

We told her all that had passed since 
yesterday morning, keeping back, however, 
the arrival of Beppo’s letter. 

“ Oh, signora, I am too happy, for I have 
been desperately wicked, saying such a terrible 
lie for Beppo’s sake ; but, signora, did I not 
owe it to him to suffer for his sake ? My life 
was ended ; his just beginning. Signori, I have 
made known all to the good padre here, and 
he has been so kind, so patient with me, I was 
almost happy here; but, oh ! how selfish I am 
in my joy ! I do not think of Beppo and his 
grief that his mother, whom he loves so dearly, 
has been a thief. What will he say ? ” And 
then we told her of his letter, and gave it to 
her to read. “ To think I ever dared to believe 


him guilty,” she said. “Oh, can he ever for¬ 
give me for harbouring such evil thoughts ? 
But I am too wild with joy to fear even his 
anger,' for Beppo is no thief—Beppo is the 
good, true Beppo that I have loved for years ” 
—and the excitable little Neapolitan burst into 
passionate weeping. 

It took some time to calm her, and then we 
began to talk quietly over the theft, and I 
asked her when she had first began to suspect 
Beppo. 

She answered by asking me if I remem¬ 
bered meeting her by the shrine on the day of 
the heavy morning rain. 

“ Yes, indeed, Tessa, and how I scolded 
you for grieving so.” 

“ Signora, it was that afternoon, not one 
hour before I met you, that I discovered the 
cameos hidden underneath, the stone. I 
noticed it seemed loose, but only thought the 
heavy rain had moved it; but then a fancy 
came into my head to lift it up ; and when I 
saw the packet I thought at first I had found 
a treasure hidden by some pious pilgrim of 
old ; and then I opened it and saw at once the 
cameos from the Villa Flora, and folded in 
with them the paper that only a few nights 
before I had seen Beppo reading in the 
kitchen at the farm. Signora, I was stunned, 
bewildered; and on leaving you I waited in 
the garden till it was dark, and then I climbed 
the vine, and touching the shutter it flew open 
and I could not close it again I trembled so, 
and hurrying down I dragged from the wall 
the trailing branch that Pietro thought the 
tempest had blown down—and, signora, you 
know all the rest.” 

That evening we all returned to Villa Flora, 
and kind Lady Allison insisted on my husband 
and myself regarding it as our home. It was 
indeed too painful to remain at the Meos, 
where all were crushed and shaken by this 
bitter blow. 

Our visit to Amalfi was nearly over, and I 
was glad it was so, for I had been very fond of 
the poor padrona, notwithstanding her terrible 
disregard of honesty and truth, a common 
failing, alas! among the Neapolitans, and it 
was heartrending to witness her grief and 
shame. 

Beppo was of course greatly shocked at the 
news of his mother’s crime, but was of too 
loving a nature to refuse the forgiveness she 
craved. We all did our utmost to restore the 
padrona to her lost self-respect, all except 
Serafino —he never forgave her. 

On our return to England Tessa came with 
us, we all thinking it wiser for her to leave 
Amalfi and its surroundings till Beppo was 
free to claim her; and for three happy years 
she was an inmate of our home. 

The padrona’s last prayer was granted ; for 
a few months before Beppo was free to return 
to Amalfi, she was lying at peace and at rest 
in the “ Campo Santo.” 

Our dear friends Sir Douglas and Lady 
Allison have often visited us in England; but 
in spite of many promises, we have never yet 
been able to see again their lovely home on 
the sunny Amalfi Hills. 
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In spite of the cynical old gentleman who 
declared life would be very tolerable if it 
were not for its pleasures, I confess I have 
by no means given up the pursuit of enjoy¬ 
ment, though I am an old maid living alone 
in a quiet London suburb, incapacitated from 
much active exertion, and separated from 
most of my friends by distance or death. I 
am almost the last survivor of a large family, 
whose “graves are scattered far and wide by 
many a land and sea.” Of the large circle of 
acquaintances I once possessed, such as re¬ 
main within reach are for the most part too 
busy, or, like me, too feeble, to do much in 
the way of visiting, so that I have to rely on 
my own resources to find diversion in a quiet 
way. 

Happily, my disposition is cheerful, and I 
have no difficulty in finding interests. Little 
pleasures abound for those who look out for 
them, and my great delight at this season of 
the year is my hyacinths. The bulbs were a 
present from my dear sister, who lives at the 
other end of England, and has been paralysed 
for many years. Her garden was her hobby 
before she was laid aside, and her ferneries 
and greenhouses were the admiration of the 
county. Poor dear Phoebe ! What a trial it 
must have been to her to find herself con¬ 
demned to a sofa for the rest of her life! 
Well, she brings as many of her flowers as 
possible into her room, and amuses herself by 
selecting and rearing a few pet hyacinths in 
glasses every spring. She always sends me a 
duplicate of every one of her bulbs, so that 
she and I may compare notes, and look at the 
same flowers at the same time. This little 
plan gives us a double interest in the sweet 
things, as you will easily understand, and 
they are charming enough without any asso¬ 
ciations at all. How bright they make my 
dull little room at the present moment! How 
deliciously they scent the air! I always feel 
sorry for the unfortunate beings who find the 
perfume too strong, and dare not run the risk 
of headache by keeping them on them tables. 
How much enjoyment they lose in watching 
them day by day ! I have seven out now, 
and one just over, which I sent away this 
morning; but Jane’has forgotten, and left it 
on the floor in the corner. I think from 
Phoebe’s letters my hyacinths are better than 
hers* and certainly they are earlier. I own 
to a little pride in that fact, as I have to 
contend with London smoke and have no 


MY HYACINTHS. 
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assistance in rearing them, while she has 
skilled advice always at hand. 

I have been looking at them all the morning 
and putting names to them ; not the real ones 
pasted on the glasses, but those of characters 
I have known of which they remind me. That 
poor dead thing on the floor, for instance, I 
call Dorothy. It came out first of all in 
cold dreary days, weathered the fog and the 
keen east winds, grew up tall and straight, 
looked lovely, and smelt sweet, when there 
was nothing else beautiful or attractive in 
the room. How proud I was when friends 
admired it, and how it cheered me when I felt 
lonely and tired ! But as the others one after 
another displayed their graces my first favourite 
began to shrink and droop, and now no one 
but myself misses it in the blaze of colour left 
behind. Dorothy was our curate’s eldest 
daughter when first I came to this parish. 
Her mother died when she was just seven¬ 
teen, and she had six brothers and sisters 
younger than herself. She set herself to fill 
the vacant place in the home as far as pos¬ 
sible, and what a wonderfully motherly sister 
she was! The boys at school confided all 
their secrets to her, and brought all their 
difficulties to her for solution. She eked out 
her father’s small income, and delighted her 
pretty sister, by making frocks tasteful and 
hats becoming at very small expense. The 
babies of the family adored her, for she was 
never too busy to be kind and tender with 
them. Her father, as she grew older, came 
to lean upon her more than either of them had 
any idea .was the case. She was not a great 
musician, but he was fond of singing, and 
she managed to accompany him in the hymns 
and solos which he loved. When he was 
downhearted about his work, she had always 
some little cheering anecdote to tell him. A 
boy he had talked to was taking a good turn, 
or some poor sufferer had spoken gratefully of 
the comfort he had brought her by his prayers 
or his sermons. However she did it, "she 
always left him encouraged to toil on hope¬ 
fully. By the time Dorothy was thirty the 
family prospects had improved. Her father 
was a Vicar, and a popular one. Her eldest 
brother had distinguished himself at Oxford, 
and was doing well in the world ; the second 
was equally successful in a different line. 
Two of her sisters were married happily ; the 
other was the pet of the home and the parish, 
a fascinating maiden, who won all hearts. 
The youngest brother was bringing home 
prizes and commendations from school with 
praiseworthy regularity. About this time 
Dorothy was observed to flag a little, and let 
some of her daily tasks pass into other hands. 
Then she paid a quiet visit to a great London 
specialist, after which she gradually faded 
away, and six months later was laid" by her 
mother. Bitterly was she lamented by those 
who loved her, but her work was done. She 
had brought her dear ones through the dark 
days of adversity, and when it seemed her 
turn had come to enjoy the sunshine and 
beauty around her, she passed gently away 
like my dear early hyacinth. 

But another flower catches my eye now. It 
is the only double one of the group—a creamy 
white with a faint tinge of salmon pink. It 
has two heads and several little side sprouts, 
but it has never come to perfection, and looks 
almost shabby beside some of its neighbours. 

It reminds me of my cousin Mildred. She 
was a very brilliant girl. When she went to 
school the music-master said she was a genius ; 
she need only practise and she would dis¬ 
tinguish herself. For a time she did, and 
everybody was proud of her achievements ; 


but suddenly she dropped music and took up 
drawing. She had a great friend who was an 
artist, and Mildred was seized with a fit of 
emulation. She did well, and produced 
several very fair pictures; but before she had 
gone on long enough to made a name even in 
a small way, she retired from the school of art, 
forsook her easel, and became immersed in 
literary pursuits. She managed to sell a 
mediocre novel, with clever touches in it here 
and there ; but when her readers were ex¬ 
pecting a second, she surprised them with a 
volume of poems. This fell flat, and probably 
discouraged her, for the last thing I heard was 
that she had taken up politics and public 
lecturing; she was a Socialist and a woman’s 
rights advocate, or a Primrose dame—I really 
forget which. I am sure Mildred was much 
the most able member of our family, and had 
she concentrated her powers on one object, 
and adhered perseveringly to it, I believe she 
might have been the most successful; but as 
it is, she has never been of half the use 
Dorothy was in the world, nor will she ever, I 
fear, be much beloved or valued. 

But the gayest of all my hyacinths seems 
to demand attention. It is of a peculiarly 
bright red, with large well-formed blossoms ; 
visitors generally single it out at once for 
admiration. I call it Leonora, after a school¬ 
fellow of mine, with whom I, in common with 
most of the other girls, fell in love at first 
sight. She was very tall and handsome, 
fashionably dressed, with a pleasing, caressing 
manner, and a most persuasive tongue. Every¬ 
body admired her; we all felt the obligation 
on our side when we were able to render her 
any little service, and racked our brains to 
discover new methods of showing our 
affection. But after a term or two had ex¬ 
pired, Leonora’s friends had cooled in their 
devotion ; only among the newly arrived girls 
were her devotees to be found. Somehow or 
other we had discovered that, whatever she 
said, she never did anything for anybody that 
required the smallest expenditure of time, 
trouble, or money. Her presents and attentions 
were always nicely calculated with a view to 
the return they would bring. Her sympathy, 
though warmly and gracefully expressed, was 
never known to lead her to lift a finger to help 
anyone bear a burden, and her beautiful con¬ 
ceptions of self-sacrifice never influenced her 
to expose herself unnecessarily to the slightest 
inconvenience for any cause or person what¬ 
ever. Worse still, it was whispered that 
Leonora had injured her dearest friends by 
circulating disagreeable and untrue stories 
about them behind their backs, and that she 
had positively got a rival into disgrace with a 
master by insinuating into his mind the notion 
that the said girl had copied her essay, and 
been assisted by her in a competitive examina¬ 
tion. We girls knew perfectly well that if 
any help had been given it must have come 
from Gladys to Leonora, not the other way; 
but the master had not taught long in the 
school, and, like other people, was fascinated 
by his sparkling pupil. There was nothing 
attractive about poor Gladys at first sight. 
She had a plain face and a heavy, dull, ex¬ 
pression. Ller figure was clumsy, and she 
was almost a dwarf; her hair was straight, 
scanty, and straw-coloured ; her complexion a 
sort of dull brickdust on a sallow back¬ 
ground. The ugly deformed hyacinth at the 
opposite end of the table from “ Leonora ” is 
the one I call Gladys. It is not pretty to look 
at. No one admires its dingy, mauve-red, half- 
opened, crooked petals. My doctor the other 
day said, “I wonder you don’t banish that 
failure from your room. How can you keep 
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it in the same group as that magnificent red 
one ?—it is like a caricature of it.” “ Go and 
smell them,” said I. He did, and turned a 
smiling comprehensive face to me afterwards. 
Words were needless. The scent of the beauty 
was positively nasty, but her despised sister 
was the sweetest in the room. So it was with 
her prototype. Gladys was always ready to 
help in trouble, or to exert herself to promote 
the pleasure of others. She was regarded as 
a sort of guardian angel by the little girls, and 
her contemporaries in the school before she 
left it learned to love and trust her. Never 
was a spiteful hint or a malicious calumny 
traced to her 'dps. Many were pushed for¬ 
ward, but none dragged back in the race for 
honours by Gladys. When she died, the year- 
after she “came out,” she had not a single 
enemy; even Leonora was won over in spite 
of Dryden’s dictum :— 

“Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the 
wrong.” 

And tears, many and bitter, were shed over 
her early death. 

Next to my “ Gladys ” stands a small and 
rather blue hyacinth. It is far behind all the 
others. The top blossoms are still tightly 
closed, though the lower ones are beginning 
to fade. I call this Kathleen, for, like Kath¬ 
leen, my merry blue-eyed Irish niece, it is a 
most provoking and disappointing possession. 
In the cold spring days, before even Dorothy’s 
petals began to open, Kathleen seemed in a 
great hurry to exhibit her beauties to my im¬ 
patient eyes. “ The blue one will be out 
first, ma’am,” said my maid day after day; but 
presently Dorothy passed her in the race ; 
and then there came a long pause, and 
Jane said, “I wonder what’s come to that 
blue one, now ; it seems blighted like ! ” It 
has never made up for lost time, and there is 
a sort of dusty look about those buds that 
makes me fear it never will. Festina lente — 
“Make haste slowly”—is not a bad motto 
after all. Kathleen, my elder brother’s only 
daughter, would have done well to adopt it. 
She was the dearest little maid I ever knew, 
literally brimming over with fun and good 
nature ; but she never would take proper time 
to do anything, and she always inverted the 
saying, “ Think before you speak.” She lost 
her mother in childhood, and swayed her fond 
father completely, so her girlhood was filled 
with failures and disappointments resulting 
from her precipitation. She was passionately 
fond of horses, and rode beautifully. The 
more spirited her steed the better she liked it. 
But there was one animal her father refused to 
let her mount till it had been thoroughly 


broken in. He was called away from home in 
the midst of the process, and Kathleen chose 
to consider it complete. There was a wild 
conflict, a terrible downfall. Kathleen escaped 
with an ugly scar on her face, but the poor 
horse had to be killed. This might have 
proved a useful lesson, but alas ! it was lost on 
her. The next year she was engaged, with her 
father’s reluctant consent, to a young officer of 
three and twenty, home from India on furlough. 
He was a handsome, weak young fellow, well- 
intentioned, empty-headed, and poverty- 
stricken. His family and Kathleen’s both 
regretted the engagement but there was no 
tangible ground for objection if the youthful 
couple were willing to wait till the young 
man’s prospects brightened sufficiently to 
make marriage reasonable. Kathleen was in 
no hurry as long as her lover was able to 
remain in her neighbourhood and dance 
attendance on her ; but when his leave was at 
an end, and his return to India imminent, she 
declared he must take her with him, and 
being stronger willed than either her father or 
himself, succeeded in carrying her point. In 
vain was she reminded that she was only 
nineteen; that it was very undesirable, in her 
husband’s interests, to weigh him down with 
the cares of a family so early; in vain did her 
father lament over the loneliness to which she 
would leave him in the old deserted Hall; in 
vain did the family doctor warn Kathleen that 
it was a dangerous time of year to go to India 
for the first time. Kathleen refused to listen 
—she hurried her trousseau , bade adieu to her 
friends with a mixture of smiles and tears, and 
departed, light-hearted and hopeful, for her 
tropical home. Poor girl! she is in England 
again now, in a lodging a few streets from 
here. Her father is dead, she is a fretful 
sallow-faced invalid, with three sickly, spoiled 
children. The captain is in India, much too 
poor to allow himself a holiday except at very 
rare intervals; and Kathleen cannot live in 
Madras—the climate proved all but fatal to her 
at the beginning of her married life. She lost 
her first child, and seems now the prey of 
permanent depression. “ A fatal mistake 
that marriage was,” says our old friend the 
doctor, when he comes to see me now and 
then. “ The child wasn’t fit for that sort of 
life, physically or mentally. There was not 
much harm in the captain, but not much 
good. They might both have done better. 
If Kathleen had even waited six months 
instead of going out before the hot season, she 
might have kept her health, but now she’s a 
perfect wreck ! ” And so she is. She comes to 
tell me her troubles sometimes, and occasion¬ 
ally, when she has had a good rest and a cup 
of strong tea, a faint glimmer of the old Kath¬ 


leen is to be seen ; but the change is heart¬ 
breaking. 

I have left the best of all my flowers to the 
last. It is pure white, taller and finer than 
even the bright-red one, and quite as ex¬ 
quisitely perfect in form. In scent it equals, 
if it does not surpass, my poor little “ Gladys.” 
I can find positively no fault with it. It 
stands in my mind for my dearest friend 
Geraldine. She is old like me now, but I 
knew her first when we were both young. 
Lord Tennyson would have described her as 
“ a daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and 
most divinely fair.” Graces of mind crowned 
graces of form, while her character and dis¬ 
position seemed to the human eye absolutely 
flawless. Her temper was sweet, her manners 
gentle, her tongue well controlled, her voice 
low and sweet. “To know her was to love 
her.” Her affections were warm and faithful, 
and her love well and wisely bestowed. She 
shone as a daughter, as a wife, and as a 
mother.; and appears as fascinating to-day, 
though her golden locks have turned to silver, 
and her swift step has grown slow, as she was 
in the pride of her youthful beauty. I never 
met anyone who failed to admire Geraldine. 
For myself, I own she is still, as she was in 
my girlish days, “a bright particular star,” 
quite beyond my powers to describe, but 
typified admirably by the pure, stately 
hyacinth in the middle of the table. Her 
earthly career has been from first to last what 
men call a success, mine a failure; but the 
contrast never strikes me painfully when we 
are together, for this world, in spite of all it 
has given her, seems less in her thoughts and 
estimation than even in mine. “ Onward” is 
her motto ; “ onward into light.” Geraldine 
makes me think of an angel with wings un¬ 
folding just ready to fly. When she speaks 
of heaven, earth grows dim. She seems to 
draw me up with her into a purer atmosphere. 
When with her I seem to realise what at 
other times I only believe— 

“Thou art the source and centre of all 
minds, 

Their only point of rest; Eternal Word! 

From Thee is all that soothes the life of 
man, 

His high endeavour and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer and his will to serve. 

But oh! Thou bounteous Giver of all 
good, 

Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the 
crown! 

Give what Thou canst, without Thee we 
are poor, 

And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt 
away.” 
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Menu. 

Soubise Soup. 

Salmon Cutlet, with Capers. 

Angels on Horseback. 

Rolled Veal and Bacon. 

Mashed and Browned Potatoes. Sea-Kale. 

Forced Rhubarb and Cream. Victoria Sandwich. 

French Pancakes. 

Cheese. 


Soubise Soup. —A most excellent, tasty, and 
nourishing soup is soubise soup ; and yet it is 
so easily made and so inexpensive that only 
those well acquainted with it would believe 
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that it could be so simple and still so good. 
As a matter of fact, it is merely a modification 
of onion soup, and its fine name is given to it 
by way of disarming criticism. We all know 
that soubise sauce is a refined variety of onion 
sauce; so soubise soup is a refined variety of 
onion soup. When it is called by its English 
name, however, fastidious people are afraid of 
it. They think it must necessarily be strong 
of flavour and indigestible ; yet it is nothing of 
the sort. When the recipe here given is fol¬ 
lowed, the onions are deprived of their acrid 
qualities, and the taste is mellowed and soft¬ 
ened ; consequently, there is nothing objec¬ 
tionable about it. 

Peel two good-sized onions, say, half a 
pound, cut them in halves, and then crosswise 
in thin shreds ; throw them into boiling water 


for five minutes, then drain them. Dissolve an 
ounce and a half of butter in a stewpan, put in 
the onions, cover closely, and let them sweat 
for half an hour. They should not take any 
colour; and if the stewpan is tightly closed, 
they will remain white. As a matter of course, 
the saucepan should be shaken now and again 
to keep the onions from sticking to the bottom 
of the pan. Add a quart of white stock or 
water, some strips of bacon rind scalded and 
scraped, two pinches of salt, two small pinches 
of pepper, and either two ounces of stale 
crumb of bread or two peeled potatoes. Bring 
the soup to a boil, cover the stewpan again, 
and let it simmer an hour longer ; pass it 
through a sieve, boil it up once more, put a 
cupful of boiling milk with it, and serve very 
hot. 
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It will be understood that the bread and 
potato are put with the onions in this and 
similar recipes in order to bring the ingredients 
together, and to keep them from separating in 
the tureen. Any starchy material would 
answer the same purpose; therefore, if more 
convenient, we might use a little flour or 
tapioca, or fine sago. Potato and bread are, 
however, to be preferred for mixing with 
onions, because they soften the onion flavour 
and make the soup mild. Milk answers the 
same purpose. 

Salmon Cutlet with Capers. —Irish salmon¬ 
fishing begins in February, and we generally 
understand that salmon is in season from Feb¬ 
ruary to September. Early in the season, 
however, it is scarce and dear, and thrifty 
housekeepers turn away from it. Curiously, 
however, it frequently happens that soon after 
it comes in it is very often cheaper than it is 
five or six weeks later, and therefore, in places 
where there is a market, those who know the 
fact and are on the look-out can occasionally 
buy a small piece of salmon at a fairly reason¬ 
able price. The possibility is very much of a 
chance, of course, and it is not safe to count 
upon it; but it is well to remember it, because 
salmon is exceedingly satisfactory food. It is 
highly esteemed, especially when it is known 
to be scarce ; and it is very profitable, because 
it is not only satisfying, so that a little goes a 
long way, but also it can be used to the last 
fragment—not a scrap need be wasted. 

It is not necessary to buy a large piece of 
salmon for an occasion of this kind ; a very 
excellent dish can be made from a small piece 
weighing a pound or a pound and a half. This 
quantity can be obtained either in one slice of 
the required size—three-quarters of an inch 
thick—or it may be taken from a piece of the 
tail end of the fish and filleted. In either case 
the fish may be gently boiled; and it will be 
most successfully managed if cooked in the 
frying-pan , because it can be readily taken up 
with an egg-slice without breaking it; also it 
can be kept flat. The way to deal with it is 
to boil enough salt and water in the frying-pan 
to cover the fish, lay it in carefully, and boil it 
gently. ^ If in one slice, it would have to boil 
about fifteen minutes ; small fillets would not 
need to be cooked quite as long. The fish 
should be neatly dished and covered with 
caper sauce. Fillets might be arranged in a 
circle, with potato balls or mashed potatoes in 
the centre. 

If preferred, instead of being boiled, a small 
piece of salmon might be cut into neat rounds 
a quarter of an inch thick and three inches in 
diameter, dipped into a mixture of flour and 
curry powder, then gently saute in a little hot 
butter till brown. 

Angels on Horseback .—This curious name 
is given to oysters cooked in bacon, a simple 
dish which provides a dainty entree when well 
cooked, and which is very easily managed. A 
good many housewives are rather afraid of 
entrees. They say that entrees are nothing 
unless they are perfect; yet it is difficult to 
secure their perfection, because they occur at 
a stage of the dinner when the cook is very 
busy, and consequently liable to overlook the 
details which are necessaiy to their excellence. 

These remarks are quite true, and we might 
enforce them by saying also that the time and 
labour spent upon elaborate entrees are too 
often wasted. When a good dinner is pro¬ 
vided, very few people care for entrees, and it 
is quite usual for a dish that represents any 
amount of skill and energy to be passed from 
the table and sent away untasted. Ladies, it 
may be noticed, rarely patronise entrees, 
although gentlemen, who through experience 


have acquired a taste for such things, think a 
good deal of them. No one, however, would 
object to a dish of angels on horseback, because 
it was too troublesome or elaborate ; for it is 
one of the most easily made entrees that can 
be named. 

Take as many oysters as may be required, 
and an equal number of small slices of bacon 
cut as thinly as possible, so thin that they can 
be seen through. Roll each oyster (bearded) 
in a slice of bacon, and make it secure with 
a skewer., then cook in a Dutch oven, or even 
in the ordinary oven, until the bacon is trans¬ 
parent, and place each small roll on a little 
round of toast. Serve very hot; and be care¬ 
ful not to let the angels be overcooked. Some 
admirers of this dish instead of cooking the 
bacon and oysters together, prefer to fry the 
bacon separately ; place each piece on a round 
of fried bread, and put a bearded oyster which 
has been made hot in the oven on the top. 
When this plan is adopted the oysters should 
be seasoned with white pepper, and a little 
chopped parsley should be sprinkled over 
them. 

Rolled Veal and Bacon. —Veal is supposed 
to be at its best from March to July. It is 
rather expensive, but it is much liked by those 
who can eat it, although many avoid it on the 
ground of its being indigestible. It needs to 
be carefully chosen. Small veal finely grained 
is the best. 

Take about four pounds of the breast of 
veal, and remove all the bones with a sharp 
knife; lay it as flat as possible, and spread 
over the inside, some good veal force-meat 
intermixed with bacon. The bacon is neces¬ 
sary because it mellows the veal and makes it 
tasty ; and veal is apt to be tasteless unless 
well-flavoured. Roll it tightly, and bind tape 
firmly round it. Spread dripping or bacon- 
fat over it, and wrap it in greased paper, then 
bake it in a moderate oven. Baste it frequently 
over the paper. When nearly done, remove 
the paper, sprinkle salt on the meat and let it 
brown well. Have ready some good brown 
gravy, thickened to the consistency of cream, 
and free from fat. This can be made from 
the veal bones. Put the meat on a hot dish, 
remove the tape, strain the gravy over, and 
garnish with rolls of bacon. 

Bacon Rolls .—Cut some bacon into very 
thin slices about three inches long, and an inch 
and a half wide. Form these into small rolls, 
and fasten them with a skewer to keep them 
in shape. Lay them on a tin, and put them 
in the oven till sufficiently cooked. They will 
take five or six minutes. Take out the skew¬ 
ers before using them. If any of the veal is 
left, it may be cut in slices, fried, and served a 
second time. As it contains no bone, this 
will be easily managed. 

Potatoes Mashed and Browned. —Critics of 
English cookery are accustomed to say that 
an Englishman wants a potato with every dish 
of meat that comes before him; he cannot do 
without it; no matter what other vegetables 
are provided. When inclined to be very 
severe these critics proceed to remark that the 
reason why potatoes occupy so important a 
place at English tables is that all the other 
vegetables are badly cooked and not worth 
eating. We will not endorse this comment. 
We will only say that potatoes are very 
excellent in themselves, and that we cannot 
wonder that they are liked. We rather 
wonder however that the mode of their pre¬ 
sentation is not more often varied. There are 
so many dainty ways of serving potatoes that 
it seems a pity that they should invariably be 
plainly boiled. Perhaps it will promote variety 
if with each of these menus I give a recipe for 


a special way of serving potatoes. Here is 
one of these. 

Boil some potatoes and mash them in the 
usual way with butter and milk. When 
smooth and rather moist form them into balls 
by shaking them in a small cup which has 
been slightly floured, turn them upon a greased 
baking tin and flatten them. Brush them 
with milk, sprinkle bread raspings over them, 
and put them in the oven till hot , and brightly 
browned. Take up carefully with a slice and 
serve hot. 

Sea-Kale .—Amongst the vegetable dainties 
now available sea-kale should not be for¬ 
gotten ; it is at present in full season, and it is 
soon gone. It is generally sold by the basket, 
and is rather expensive. Housewives who 
desire to economise, however, should ask for 
loose sea-kale, which consists of the less hand¬ 
some roots left after making up the baskets. 
When to be had loose sea-kale can be bought 
for fourpence or fivepence per pound, whereas 
the same quantity if bought in a basket would 
cost a shilling. Yet it is quite good when care¬ 
fully prepared and trimmed and well-boiled. 
It is only occasionally to be bought in this 
way. The middle-sized sea-kale is the best. 

To cook sea-kale cut away the black part 
near the root, wash well and tie in small 
bundles of about six sticks. Put these into 
slightly salted boiling water with a little 
butter, and boil with the lid off the pan until 
soft. If young the sea-kale will need to boil 
about twenty minutes, if large and well grown 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. When 
cooked, serve on toast with melted butter or 
white sauce poured over it. If liked the 
sea-kale can be boiled in milk which can 
afterwards be used for making the sauce. 

Rhubarb Compote, —Rhubarb is not 
universally liked, yet early in the year, when 
other fruits used in cooking are not to be had, 
even the most fastidious epicures will not turn 
from the forced or light pink rhubarb daintily 
cooked and served with a little cream. 

Procure fresh rhubarb, wash without peeling 
it, and cut the sticks into four-inch lengths. 
Take as much water as will abundantly cover 
the fruit, and convert it into a syrup by boiling 
it till clear with six ounces of sugar to each 
half pint of water. Put the sticks in the 
syrup and let them stew gently till they are 
soft, and take them up carefully one by one 
while still they are firm, before they have time 
to fall. Add two or three drops of cochineal 
to the syrup to make it pink, and pour it over 
the rhubarb. Three-pennyworth ol cream 
whisked till firm will be an excellent accom¬ 
paniment to the dish. 

Victoria Sandwich .—Equally suitable as an 
accompaniment to the rhubarb will be the 
Victoria sandwich. To make it take one egg, 
and its weight in sugar, butter, and flour. 
Cream the butter and sugar together and add 
the other ingredients gradually, including the 
yolk only of the egg. Beat between every 
addition. Just before baking add the white 
of the egg whisked till firm. Pour into a 
greased baking tin and bake in a quick oven 
for ten minutes or so till brown and firm. 
Both the rhubarb and the Victoria sandwich 
dan be served cold, consequently they can be 
made some time before they are wanted. 

French Pancakes .—Should a hot pudding 
be required as well as a cold one, French pan¬ 
cakes may be supplied. Make a little good 
batter, and pour it into three shallow flat 
saucers well buttered. Bake in a good oven 
till of a pale brown colour like the outside of 
bread, and the thickness of a finger. Spread 
different kinds of jam on each, pile one pan¬ 
cake upon another, and cut through. 
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IN MISCHIEF. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Bertha.— Yours is a question to which you could 
find many previously-given answers by reference to 
our indexes.—Press the flowers, as soon as gathered, 
and all the leaves and petals carefully arranged in 
their most suitable position, between the leaves of a 
book—always gathering them on a fine day. On 
your return home place them in water in a warm 
room for a couple of hours, then arrange them 
between leaves of blotting-paper and press under a 
weight. Yellow and purple flowers will bear much 
pressure, and so will ferns ; while those of a suc¬ 
culent nature will bear but little.. Change the 
blotting-paper twice a day during a week, and 
expose the flowers to the air before putting them in 
a book, and stick them to the leaves by means ot a 
paste made of Carragheen riioss boiled to a thick 
liquid. 

Edie. —Autumn leaves should be gathered in dry 
weather, pressed with a hot iron between leaves of 
blotting-paper, and then varnished with copal var¬ 
nish. The iron should be quickly used or the colour 
of the leaf may be injured. Another method is to 
place the leaves in a box and cover them thoroughly 
with silver-sand, and keep them in a dry place. 

C. A. W.—Bleaching coral may be effected by wash¬ 
ing it well with much-diluted hydrochloric acid (one 
part of acid to thirty parts of water). Then rinse it 
thoroughly in plain water, and place it in a bath of 
chloride of lime and water for a few hours. We 
have given this recipe, but must recommend you to 
entrust the bleaching to a jeweller, as an unprac¬ 
tised and inexperienced hand might injure the coral, 
and probably would. 

Tudor. —Your easel might be painted a pale duck - 
egg tint. Aspinall’s enamel is the proper thing to 
use for enamelling. The flowers upon the easel 
should represent some kind of creeper—such as the 
Japanese honeysuckle or the white star clematis. 

Muriel A. B— If your walls be of the colour of 
hedge-sparrow’s eggs we recommend that the shelf 
be painted a dark olive-green. The enamel you 
name will answer your purpose. You will find a 
deep green a much better colour for blending with 
old china than black or brown. In fact, green is 
now used to supersede these last-named colours by 
most decorators. 

Pearly.— i. Write to some artists’ colourman fora 
manual on figure drawing.—2. You can only im¬ 
prove your writing by taking a good hand as your 
model, and taking as much pains in the formation 
of every letter as if you were making a drawing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Marie. —You need scarcely have enquired how* to 
pronounce the name “ Fenimore ”; it should be 
as if spelt “ Fen-nc-morc.” The second name you 
give we cannot read. 

Madge. —It is by no means very difficult to keep a 
steel grate free from rust, even in so damp a place 
as 3*0u describe. Cover it with sweet oil and leave 
it thus for about fort)*-eight hours. Get some un¬ 
slacked lime, applv, and rub it well on, and the rust 
will disappear. But what would be _ still better 
would be to bear in mind that “ prevention is better 
than cure,” and if 3*ou rub it well every day with a 
washleather the rust will not come. 

A. L.—In reply to your question respecting the diffi¬ 
culty of detecting an escape of gas without in¬ 
curring risk in so doing, we can only say* that 
if the application of two or three noses to the 
questionable spots be not efficient in detecting the 
right one, 3*ou may try the plan of making a thick 
paste composed of soap diluted in water—say about 
one pound in three pints and a half of the latter. 
Brush it all round the pipe-joints and the leakage 
will be indicated by the bubbling of the soap. 
Dolores.— We think that you arc troubling yourself 
without due cause. If you picked up any article of 
. value or a purse (which could be identified) y*ou 
should take it to the police office. But if you pick 
up money—not a cheque, postal note, nor post-office 
order—it could not he identified ; and if not in a 
shop, private house, or office, you need feel no 
scruple in keeping it. In your case it was in the 
street, and thus it was the right of no one else to 
dispose of it. If you feel uneasy at having retained 
the whole for your own benefit, bestow some part of 
it in charity. It is well to have a sensitive con¬ 
science. . . , 

Hermione— St. Catherine was a girl of royal descent 
in Alexandria, who publicly confessed the Christian 
faith at a sacrificial banquet given by the Emperor 
Maximinus, and she suffered death by being broken 
on a wheel, like that of a chaff-cutter. Hence, 
the “ Catherine w’hcel ” of our fireworks, and the 
“ Catherine windows ” seen in churches. 

Anxious One. —January 20th, 1870, was a Thursday. 
A Reader of “ G. O. P.”— The Victory , as seen at 
, naval exhibitions, is, of course, only an accurate 
model of that famous ship. 

Christmas Cards. —The Editor thanks E. E., Isessie 
Gray*, Fairie, Georgie Holiwell, Quebec, and many 
others who have so kindly* sent him Christmas Cards 
and their good wishes. 


Darby.— 1. If you have omitted to bring your visit¬ 
ing-card, and your friend be out, leave your name 
as “Miss So-and-So.”—2. Use very mild soap, 
and apply glycerine when your hands are wet; then 
dry them very thoroughly, and wear gloves as con¬ 
tinually as your avocations may permit. Thus chaps 
will be prevented. If you have them already, rub 
in some mutton suet every night and put on loose 
washleather gloves when you go to bed. This will 
tend to heal them. . 

Would-be Colonist— It is not without much hesi¬ 
tation that we respond to your request for advice 
without any personal acquaintance with you. Re¬ 
duced passages are offered by Cape Colony and 
Natal to female servants, mechanics, and others, 
there being a limited demand for them. Fruit¬ 
growers and small capitalist fanners would prob¬ 
ably find fair openings. In the country districts of 
Victoria there is work to be had in vineyards, 
stations, and farms, especially at the present season 
of the year (our winter). As to Canada, the 
Government Immigration Agencies in the Province 
of Ontario have just been abolished. The Dominion 
Government are now offering bonuses of five to ten 
dollars a head to those who take up land in the 
North-West or in British Columbia. But it is too 
late in the year (in the autumn) to emigrate to any 
part of Canada unless, you have private means for 
your support during the winter, or have either 
friends or situations to go to. . . 

A Newnham Girl and L. Cassie.— 1. The hair is 
now dressed low on the head in a large knot, and 
curled over the forehead. Hair nets have returned 
to fashion, and are used to keep the hair straight 
and tidy.—2. Yellow or rose-colour would suit you. 
—3. We should think it proceeded from an inactive 
liver. Ask a doctor. V 

Connie Germaine.— The date of Leichhardt s expe¬ 
dition is given as 1844. He never returned, nor was 
heard of alive ; but we have some idea that traces 
have been found of this ill-fated explorer a short 
time ago. . 

Studio Mariano must send stamps or a postal note. 
Enquire of a second-hand bookseller or advertise it 
you find you cannot procure them at our office. 

Garnet, Interested One, Bell, Rosemary, Dar¬ 
rell’s Darling, and Venus must read the articles 
by “ Medicus.” 

Autumn Leaves. —There are plenty of frogs in 

Marjorie, Kiton, and M.E.P.—The first number 
of the “ G. O. P.” made its appearance on Jan¬ 
uary 3rd, 1880. 

















AN OLD SONG 


ENDED. 


From the Academy Painting by Frank Cox, 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 


By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 
molly’s midnight adventure. 

Strangely enough Molly forgot all 
about the old man whom she had so 
successfully hidden. Her laugh in the 
boat had been caused by amusement 
that she alone knew the whereabouts of 
the fugitive ; but for the slap adminis¬ 
tered immediately afterward, and which 
gave her such dire offence, she might 
have mentioned her adventure to Row¬ 
land. As it was, she forgot everything 
but the insult received at the moment. 
She went to bed in a sulky humour, and 
quickly fell asleep. About midnight she 
awoke. The moonlight streamed into 
the room, making it light as day. The 
boughs of the beech swayed in the gentle 
wind, and the twigs tapped softly on the 
window pane. Molly sat up in bed—the 
sudden remembrance of the event of the 
day before flashed into her mind. A 
moment later she sprang across the floor 
to the window, and stood up on the 
window-seat. 

Yes—she could see the lake, the quiet 
waters shining in the moonlight, and the 
lawn below. How lovely and still every¬ 
thing looked at this hour! The spirit of 
adventure seized the little maid. Why 
should she not go and see what had 
become of the poor old man ? Once on 
the lawn and she need not be five minutes 
away; and the tree which grew so close 
to the window made a ladder that she 
had several times successfully scaled. 
She was not actuated by any feeling of 
remorse for her forgetfulness or of pity 
for the suffering old man ; she merely 
wanted to amuse herself and enjoy the 
secret pleasure of a midnight adventure. 
She opened her lattice cautiously. 

“What is the matter?” called Faith 
from the next room. 

“Oh, go to sleep,” said Molly pet¬ 
tishly. “ I don’t want you.” 

Gentle Faith said nothing more ; and 
Molly, after carefully closing the door of 
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“THE CHILD AND DOG REACHED THE LAKE.’’ 
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communication, proceeded to put on a 
dress and shoes. Then, her heart beat¬ 
ing with unwonted pleasure, she stood 
on the window-sill, crept into the tree, 
and swung herself down on to the lawn. 
As she did so, Crib the bloodhound 
bayed fiercely. Molly ran round to his 
kennel. “Crib shall come too,” she 
thought. “ He can take care of me, and 
kill anyone who is lurking in the woods 
that would harm me.” She soothed the 
furious animal with a soft word of com¬ 
mand, and knelt beside him with her 
hand on his collar. Not a soul about 
the place but the squire himself would 
have dared lay a hand on the fierce 
hound ; but Molly ever showed perfect 
fearlessness, and animals large and 
small recognised her authority. She led 
Crib along a few paces by his collar, and 
then bade him “ go to heel,” and loitered 
along with the huge dog behind pushing 
his nose into her hand, or licking her 
face, for which offence she banged him, 
as careless of his fierce temper as if he 
had been a cub. 

More than five minutes passed ere the 
child and dog reached the lake ; and 
once there, all thought of the old man 
passed from her mind, for the boat lay 
temptingly in the water, only held to the 
shore by a loosely-tied rope. Her eyes 
danced with delight as the idea of a fresh 
adventure presented itself. She ordered 
Crib into the boat, but the wise animal 
drew back whining and slobbering his 
distaste to an excursion on the water. 
Molly took him by the collar, called him 
a coward, a cochon> interspersed her 
vituperative remarks (with which her 
former life had plenteously supplied her) 
with some sounding smacks, till the huge 
hound cautiously crawled aboard and sat 
dejectedly aft, while his tormentor cast 
loose the boat, and, pulling the low 
branches of the overhanging trees, 
launched herself and companion out on 
the moonlit Jake. There was an oar in 
the boat; but when Molly tried to make 
use of it, the tub rolled so from side to 
side that the poor hound howled with 
misery. 

“ Will you be quiet! ” cried she, hit¬ 
ting him on the head with the rope as 
he opened his mouth for another howl. 
“You’ll wake everybody up, and we 
shall be found out.” 

The dog snapped his jaws together 
and watched his young tyrant apprehen¬ 
sively as she manoeuvred with the oar. 


They were not far from shore, and a few 
rods farther on the lilies with closed 
petals lay on the broad leaves. Molly 
wearied herself with her efforts to reach 
the flowers. As was only natural she 
overbalanced the boat, and the wretched 
hound, without time for more than one 
deep bay, was precipitated into the 
water. Molly tried in vain to right the 
boat, but over it went, and with a scream 
of dismay “ My Lady ” went with it. 

The water, as Faith had said, was 
deep near the bank, and there was ap¬ 
parently nothing to prevent the just 
punishment of disobedience. The dog 
had all he could do to keep his own head 
above water, and Molly rose to the sur¬ 
face after her first plunge keenly alive to 
her desperate situation. 

“ Keep calm ; I will save even thee 
and thy dog,” cried a voice near by. 
Ere Molly sank again, the other oar 
which had been left on the bank was 
thrust towards her, and she seized it 
with both hands. She was easily drawn 
ashore, and pulled out cold and miser¬ 
able, to stand dripping wet while the 
dog was helped to land. 

“No need to tell Crib not to bite you 
after this,” said Molly, as she perceived 
the old man who had saved them both 
looked alarmed as the huge animal 
fawned on him. “I’ll take care of you 
too ! You’d better come to the house 
with me ? ” 

“Verily, maiden, this was my inten¬ 
tion. I fear me that Rowland hath for¬ 
gotten to tell his father I am here.” 

“ Oh, no ; Rowland does not forget. 
But I did—I always forget. I came here 
to ask you how you liked the dark cave ; 
but when I saw the boat I forgot. Down , 
Crib ! ” 

She pushed the dog’s head impatiently 
aside with her elbow, and began to lead 
the way to the house. The old man, 
who was weak from two days of fasting 
and unwonted fatigue, followed slowly. 
Presently Molly perceived that he could 
by no means reach the house. She ran 
on then, accompanied by the dog, took 
him back to his kennel and fastened him 
again, and climbed rapidly back up the 
tree. She then ran to Faith’s room and 
woke the gentle sisters. 

“There is an old man sitting in the 
gardens,” she said. “I think he will 
die left all alone on the grass.” 

“ An old man ! And you, Molly—you 
are all wet! ’ ’ 


“No,” said Molly; “when I take 
these things off I shall be dry.” 

In the meantime Peace, who knew 
that her uncle had strange guests some¬ 
times, about whom she was-not permitted 
to ask any questions, had slipped on a 
shawl, and was already calling at Row¬ 
land’s door. As soon as he heard her 
he came to the corridor, and she told 
him what Molly had just said. The 
next minute her cousin was downstairs, 
had opened the heavy hall-door, and 
rushed across the garden. 

“ Uncle,” he cried, “ is it possible ? ” 

“ Rowland, my own lad, did the little 
maid acquaint thee with my sad plight ? ” 

“ Peace told me only a moment ago.” 

“ Peace ! I had not thought our gentle 
Peace had been such an adventurous 
maiden ; but years have elapsed since I 
have seen her.” 

As they talked, Rowland had girded 
the old man’s waist with his arm, and 
was half carrying him to the house. 
On the threshold the squire appeared, 
amazement written on every feature. 
The old man gave up all effort then, 
and almost fell into his brother’s open 
arms. 

“No, no, Rowland; I need no help. 
The poor lad’s only too light,” said the 
squire, as he carried his emaciated 
brother to the kitchen. Here Rowland 
stirred the fire that burnt there day and 
night, and over which the newcomer 
cowered as though chilled to the marrow. 

But while they lingered, assiduously 
striving to bring back life to their suffer¬ 
ing relative, Molly was undergoing a 
severe catechism at Faith’s hands. In 
the midst of this, Mrs. Bathurst came in 
and insisted on hearing the whole story. 
Molly committed herself as little as pos¬ 
sible, and did not mention the old man 
at all. Had she been more open, she 
would have escaped all punishment for 
the sake of him whose life she un¬ 
doubtedly saved. All the good lady 
clearly understood was that Molly had 
disobeyed her, and had gone upon the 
lake; and, far worse than everything 
else, had gone in and out of her room 
like a thief in the night. 

In those days children were not spoiled 
from lack of training—disobedience met 
prompt chastisement. ‘ * My Lady ’ ’ cried 
herself to sleep after a well-merited and 
certainly thoroughly-delivered whipping. 

(To he continued.) 


HOW TO DRAPE. 


PART I. 

Draping is an art that might very well be 
described as ancient and modern. Its incep¬ 
tion is lost in obscurity; it might be easier to 
prove that it was introduced into the domestic 
economy of the Garden of Eden, than Pro¬ 
fessor Blackie’s contention that Gaelic was the 
language spoken there. It has certainly been 
practised through the early mediaeval, Renais¬ 
sance, and later periods of the world’s history ; 
and there is no doubt—the assertion of certain 
ladies to the contrary notwithstanding, who 
would like to pose as the directors-in-chief 


of fashion—that there never was a time in 
which this household art was more practised 
and more appreciated than the present. 

Any one entering a modern drawing-room 
must observe the amateurish attempts at 
draping mantel-boards, mirrors, cosy-corners, 
piano-backs, brackets, easels, etc., and while 
some of these efforts do much credit to the 
artists, veiy many of them unfortunately are 
such caricatures of a beautiful art as to provoke 
a smile on the part of those having even a 
rudimentary knowledge of it. Now there are 
two reasons for this wide-spread and active 


interest evinced by ladies in draping, and there 
is an easy explanation of the general want 
of success attained. First, although it has 
become so popular, the local upholsterer 
generally knows less about it than any other 
member of the community. Second, ladies 
of artistic taste are no longer content to 
abandon the decoration of their rooms to 
professionals who mayhap know less about the 
subject than they do themselves. 

As for the failures referred to, in many 
cases there is no proper model or standard to 
go by ; for I have such a high opinion of the 
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capabilities of my fair readers, that I believe it 
only requires that they be instructed in the 
principles of this or any other art, and they 
will make it their own. Now there is no 
excuse for the workman referred to being so 
far behind in an art it would be so much to 
his interest to master. 

I have been called in frequently to “ im¬ 
prove ” the appearance of a drawing-room, 
and a common complaint has been this : “ We 
have had Mr. So-and-so’s men here ; but they 
had not a single idea of decorative effect. All 
such had to be supplied by ourselves, they 
merely doing the mechanical part of the work.” 

This is indeed a grave charge to bring 
against the British workman, who has been 
making such a noise in the world of late ; but 
a long connection with him has confirmed me 
in the opinion that the charge is too true. 

His principal defects seem to me to be lack 
of interest in his work, want of originality, 
and loitering. His interest begins and ends in 
the money the work brings him. If twitted 
with defect number two his defence is, “ This 
is how it is always done.” He invariably 
contrives to take as much out of a job as 
it will stand. For these and other reasons 
many ladies nowadays undertake work of a 
decorative nature at home that formerly would 
have been entrusted to a tradesman. 

Now it is proposed in these papers to have 
a chat about the most beautiful of the domestic 
arts, and, by hint and illustration, to convey as 
much concerning the principles of it as may be 
done through the medium of a few papers. 

Now supposing we take a house that is 
being furnished throughout, and see what can 
be done in the matter of draping. We wall 
assume that the rooms are all furnished, and 
that the windows, etc., where nothing has 
been fixed, are left to the last. Take the 
dining-room window first, and, whether it be 
a straight or a bow, the first thing to determine 
is, how are the curtains to be suspended ? 
Are you favourable to a lath and cornice— 
which are not nearly so popular as at a former 
period—or would you prefer a pole ? If a 
pole, is it to be brass, or wood corresponding 
with the furniture ? 

Cornices and laths are expensive, and, 
besides, require a drapery or valance; a pole 
is smarter, and in every way more suitable for 
a dining-room. All things considered, brass, 
especially in the case of a bow window, is the 
best. It is smart in appearance, it can be 
had cheaper—brass oriel window-rods being 
produced marvellously cheap now—and, as a 
rule, if the curtains are made to draw, the rings 
pull better over the brass than over wood. If 
at any time they show the slightest tendency 
to stick, apply a little blacklead, by rubbing a 
dry cake over the top and back until the pole 
becomes as slippery as ice, then the rings can 
scarcely be held in. 

Before speaking of the fixing, it might be as 
well to say a word about the most suitable 
materials for dining-room or parlour curtains. 
The reps, stiff in texture and loud in colouring, 
with all the damasks and moreens so popular 
in our mother’s and grandmother’s days, are 
now only to be seen in old-fashioned houses, 
where curtains are preserved as if they were 
family heirlooms. Instead of those unsym¬ 
pathetic materials, there are now in the market 
a score of the most beautiful fabrics—for the 
purpose we have in view—that any one could 
wish. Amongst the first of these should be 
placed plushette. The advantages of this for 
dining-room curtains are, that it is soft in 
texture, rich in appearance, and nothing can 
be purchased at the same cost that will look 
half as well. In can be got in any shade of 
any colour; it can be specially dyed to any 
shade required, and ladies using it should 
bear this in mind, and insist on their trades¬ 
men, should the proper colour not be in stock, 
having the requisite quantity dyed. 


Plushette is manufactured from cow’s-hair, 
hence its cheapness. It is made in two widths, 
one and a half and two yards ; in a good 
quality—and a cheap quality should be avoided, 
as the dye of it is invariably bad—the former 
can be had at 3s. and the latter at 4s. per 
yard. 

Another beautiful material is “ beaver cloth,” 
or, named by some firms, ‘‘velvet cloth.” 
This is a stronger stuff, made in the same 
widths, almost as rich in appearance, but 
about a third dearer. These are both plain 
materials. Chenille is another that comes 
under the same category, but more expensive 
than either of the other two. 

Should a patterned material be preferred, 
many excellent chenilles are made in rich 
beautiful patterns, also tapestries in texture 
and hue suitable for dining-rooms. A kind of 
compromise may be had in corduroy, diagonal 
cloth, and serge with a diagonal rib; either 
of the foregoing fabrics, provided it is in an 
appropriate colour to its surroundings, would 
make beautiful curtains. 

Now, in fixing curtains, two objects should 
be kept in view. First, decorative effect; 
second, comfort. The latter especially applies 
to the dining-room or parlour, where, in 
ordinary houses, the family parliament holds 
its sittings. 

Now we -will take an average-sized straight 
window of ten feet six inches high by six feet 
wide, and we will consider that a brass pole 
with one dozen rings has been fixed. We 
wish to find the best way of fixing a pair of 
curtains that can be made to cover the window 
at night, and draped during the day, with the 
minimum of trouble and the maximum of 
effect. Take any of the two-yard wide 
materials described (or the one and a half yard 
ones joined to a width and a half for each 
curtain), as the way we are going to treat the 
window requires that the curtain should be 
full. Have each curtain cut perfectly square, 
and three inches longer than from the bottom 
of pole ring to the floor. Fringe it all round, 
excepting the top, being careful not to attach 
the fringe in a stretched manner along the 
sides, or the curtain will have a drawn or 
puckered appearance. 

Next lay the curtain out on the floor, wrong 
side uppermost. Draw a chalk line as shown 
on diagram on each curtain, being careful to 



make them right and left; sew a coloured tape 
along the line, then sew firmly small half-inch 
brass or galvanised rings on to tape at inter¬ 
vals of nine inches or thereabouts. After this 
is done, draw or plait the head of each curtain 
on to a tape one yard long (to suit the six- 
foot pole), and sew securely on to the tape half 
a dozen hooks. 

Now the curtains are ready for fixing. In 
doing so fix the sixth hook on left of right- 
hand curtain to the sixth ring from left end of 
pole, and vice versa ; this secures the curtains 
in the middle, so that they cannot pull apart. 
Procure a piece of cord (number three glace 
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line will do), get it the same colour as curtains, 
also get two screw eyes (round and smooth, 
so that the friction on cord may be reduced to 
a minimum), and two cup hooks. Eight or nine 
yards of cord will be required ; cut it through 
the middle, pass it through the rings on oblique 
line, fasten it to the bottom ring, pass it 
through a screw eye fixed on the architrave, 
in an exact line with the small rings. Having 
fixed a screw hook about three feet from the 
floor, draw the cord, make a loop on it to pass 
over the screw eye, when the curtain is draped 
in a pleasing manner. When the cord is 
released the curtain will fall down and com¬ 
pletely cover the window. This arrangement 
is very suitable for a door or a hall, where one 
curtain is used. There is no trouble in arrang¬ 
ing the folds and fixing a band ; each fold falls 
gracefully and naturally into its place, as shown 
in the accompanying sketch. But ladies will 



FRONT VIEW SHOWING CURTAIN DRAPED. 

interpose the question, What about the lace 
curtains ? 

Well, these can be fixed on a small iron or 
brass rod behind the pole, or by a simpler 
arrangement, viz., by fixing a dozen small 
screw hooks on architrave in such a position 
that the pole will hide them ; then plait up 
lace curtain, fix plaits with pin rings, place 
these over the screw hooks, and drape back in 
a suitable manner. 

In adopting this style for a door, where the 
cui tain is fixed on the inside of door, a swing 
rod must be used, then the curtain will swing 
with the door, giving no trouble whatever. 

Two warnings may be given about making 
the door curtain: Do not have it any longer 
than half an inch on the floor, or it will get 
under the door when it is opened, to the dis¬ 
comfort of the party leaving the room and the 
serious detriment of the curtain. Then, should 
a fringe be attached, place it at the foot of 
the curtain in such a way that the bottom of 
the fringe will correspond with the bottom of 
the curtain, otherwise the draught would filter 
through the open meshes of the fringe. 

We have been discussing a room in which, 
as a rule, very little in the way of draping is 
attempted. The master of the household does 
not always give up the key of this room to the 
ladies, as in the case of the drawing-room, and, 
unfortunately, very few gentlemen have the 
slightest feeling of sympathy in the matter of 
drapery, considering it all as so many dust 
traps, and altogether an abomination. 

I have known a case where a lady had set her 
heart upon a drapery for her drawing-room 
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mantel-board. Her autocratic husband would 
have none of it; it mattered nothing to him 
that the cold staring white marble was coun¬ 
teracting all the pretty soft effects of a beauti¬ 
ful room ; he remained obdurate for a time. A 
compromise, however, was effected by this 
arrangement: the top was covered with plush, 
which was finished at the edge by a two-inch 
trellis fringe falling over the moulded edge of 
the marble slab. 

There are some dining-rooms with mantel- 
boards winch, to say the least, are not pretty. 
In such cases, where the objections of the 
unsympathetic gentlemen can be got over, a 
little drapery might transform the whole 
appearance of the fireplace. 

Now having procured a board of yellow pine, 
not less than three-quarters or seven-eighths 
of an inch thick and the desired length and 
width, of well-seasoned wood—most ladies in 
ordering such a board stipulate that it is to 
be thin and cheap—because, if otherwise, it 
will soon twist out of shape by reason of the 
heat from the fire, select a serge that will 
correspond with the window curtains, or, 



supposing these are made of the velvet cloth 
already referred to, it could be used for mantel- 
board also. 

Here is a simple, effective design which 
may be executed by any one. 

The tail (Fig. A) is cut thus. It must be 



remembered that the tails will have to be cut 
right and left. Sew a fringe on to bottom 
from B to C, then plait it on to board, turning 
the three plaits towards the back. 

Fig. D is got thus. Let a piece of soft cord 
hang between points E and F to the required 
depth, say nine inches in the centre ; take cord 
oft and measure the line it festooned between 
E and F. As E is two inches beyond the centre 
of board, the distance between the two points 
along the edge of board will be about thirty- 
eight inches. Fringe the bottom between E 



and F, then plait up on board, crossing over 
a little in the centre. Of course, the top of 
board would require to be covered before any 
plaiting was done. When all completed, the 
tacks can be covered with a gimp or braid, 
either sewn on or fixed with small brass or 
velvet studs. Should it be preferred that the 
drapery did not cross, make the point E 
exactly in centre of board. Again, if three 
festoons are preferred to two, divide the 
board into spaces of two feet, and proceed as 
described. 

This is sufficient draping for the room in 
question. Should curtains be desired for 
mantel-board, they can be fixed either by 
means of a small rod, or hooks, as described 
for lace curtains. These should be cut about 
six inches longer than to the floor, so as to fall 
gracefully over the fender when draped up. 

In the next article, draperies for drawing¬ 
rooms will form the special feature. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE ORGANIST’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER I. 



In the porch of a quaint little church, standing 
on the slope of a heather and gorse-coverecl 
hill, that overlooked the little village of West- 
lake, sat a young girl in a dreamy kind of 
repose, with hands folded in her lap, and her 
head leaning against the oaken supports of the 
porch. The church door was half open, and 
from within came the soft strains of sacred 
music. It was Friday evening; the choir 
practice was over, the choristers dismissed, 
and Mr. Gardiner the organist was playing 
over his Sunday voluntaries. It was his 
daughter Ivy who sat without and listened. 
The beauty of the warm May evening with its 


attendant charms had thrown a spell over her, 
for the air was laden with the sweet scents 
of the blossoming gorse, and the perfume of 
the pines from the woods that crowned the 
surrounding hills ; in the pauses of the music, 
she caught the notes of a nightingale warbling 
to his mate in the copse on the other side of 
the village. “How blissful, how peaceful it 
all is ! ” she mused. “ Who would exchange 
this for the whirl and stir of a hot and crowded 
city, where each man jostles his neighbour in 
the living stream for ever passing on, in which 
each is a stranger to the other; where the air 
is full of noise, and thick with unwholesome 
smoke and vapours. The attractions of a city 
must be great to lure a country mouse like me 
away from home, and yet cousin Olive writes 
as if none were so happy as she. Night after 
night is spent at parties, balls, and concerts, 
and the days in preparation for the evenings, 
and this is what she calls living! and wonders 
how I can endure being buried in this quiet 
village, where there is no gay society. Well, 
her life and mine differ widely ; I suppose we 
can each do our duty and reap the reward, but 
I would rather have the home-love, than the 
admiration. Olive, perhaps, gets both.” 

Her meditations were here broken in upon 
by her father appearing at the door. 

“Ivy,” said he, “I wish you would come 
and play through these voluntaries for me ; I 
should like to hear them.” 

Rising quickly, Ivy went and took her place 
at the organ, while Mr. Gardiner sat down at 
the end of the church, and leaning his head on 
his hand, listened to her playing. “ You will 
be able to take my place at any time,” said 
he, when she had finished; “your playing is 
remarkably good, my dear, and I shall be glad 
of your assistance sometimes.” 

His daughter looked round with a pleased 
smile which faded as she saw his face. 
“Father, dear, you look so pale and tired; is 
anything the matter ? ” 

“No, child, no—only weariness,” replied 


he quickly. “ Let us be going now ; lock up 
the organ, dear, and give me the key.” 

“ I wish I could take your work at Wyford, 
father; it is that which wears you out,” said 
Ivy, alluding to his daily journey to the large 
town some miles off, where he was profession¬ 
ally engaged. 

Mr. Gardiner smiled indulgently. “ Some 
day perhaps you can help me in that also, but 
life’s burdens begin early enough, Ivy, and you 
have tasted none of its pleasures yet.” 

“If you mean such pleasures as my cousin 
Olive enjoys, father—I care nothing about 
them. Make your mind easy, for I find my 
pleasures at home.” 

“ That is something to be thankful for,” 
answered Mr. Gardiner smiling ; “as we can¬ 
not afford to be choosers ; but all the same I 
should like you to have your share of enjoy¬ 
ment by seeing a little of the kind of life that 
Olive leads. Youth naturally expects and 
looks for pleasure; it is the innocent conse¬ 
quence of your age.” 

“ As a kitten or a lamb loves to frolic,” 
laughed the girl. “ Well, I like a frolic, 
father, as you know. I love a romp with our 
boys, but I am getting past the kittenish age ; 
why, I am nineteen—it is time I began to feel 
my responsibilities.” 

“ What are your responsiblities, Miss Ivy ? ” 
asked a clear mellow voice on their light, and 
looking round, Mr. Gardiner and his daughter 
came face to face with their clergyman—a 
tall fair man with a kind, thoughtful face. 
“ You do not look weighed down by them, at 
any rate,” he added smiling, as he shook hands. 

Ivy laughed, and a becoming blush mantled 
her cheeks as she replied, “ My responsibilities 
at present do not extend beyond my home and 
the village, Mr. Montague.” 

“ And your brothers are your weightiest 
cares ? ” 

“My brothers are capital boys,” she an¬ 
swered, “ and I am very fond of Ned and 
Tom.” 
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“I know,” replied tlie clergyman with an 
appreciative look in the pleasant eyes he bent 
upon her. “ Mr. Gardiner,” he continued, 
addressing the organist, “I was coming to 
meet you, for I thought the choir practice 
would be over, and my errand was to ask your 
assistance at Clere on Sunday, for our organist 
there has been called away by the illness of a 
relative, and begged off her Sunday duties. 
Can we manage it ? ” 

“Yes, if Ivy will take my place here. She 
is quite competent to play at the services. 
"What do you say, my dear ? ” 

“I am quite willing, father, if Mr. Mon¬ 
tague will be satisfied with me as a substitute.” 

The clergyman gave a ready assurance, and 
the matter was settled. He walked a little 
way with them, and they parted at the 
entrance to the village where the road di¬ 
verged towards Clere in which the parish 
church was situated, for the village of West- 
lake, where the Gardiners lived, was dependent 
on that place for its clergy. 

The next morning’s post brought letters 
destined to work a revolution in Ivy’s hitherto 
quiet life. Mr. Gardiner’s was from his sister, 
the mother of the cousin Olive alluded to. 
She had been a beauty in her day, and had 
married into wealth and position, while her 
only brother, one of the unfortunates in life’s 
history, had never risen above the status he 
now held, that of a professor of music. There 
had been consequently very little intercourse 
between the two families moving in such 
different spheres, and until the previous 
summer when Olive Morice, in search of 
health and rest, had paid her relatives a visit 
at Westlake, the two cousins had not known 
each other. Thereafter a warm cousinly 
affection had sprung up between them, and a 
regular correspondence kept the feeling 
alive. Olive had left with a settled deter¬ 
mination that Ivy should pay a return visit to 
town and enjoy a taste of the gay world’s 
pleasures; but hitherto there had always 
arisen some circumstance or other to prevent 
it. Now, at last, the invitation was before 
them, for Mrs. Morice wrote urging her 
brother to spare Ivy to her cousin for a few 
weeks’ stay in London, and Olive herself had 
penned an affectionate letter pressing Ivy to 
come, for she had set her heart upon it; 
London was at its best now, so come she must. 

Mr. Gardiner handed his letter to his wife 
and looked laughingly at his daughter, who 
was engaged on the perusal of hers with 
heightened colour and excited eyes. 

“ Oh, father, what do you think ? ” she 
exclaimed. 

“ I know, my dear. Your aunt wants you 
to go and stay with them in town. Your 
letter is from Olive, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes ; but of course I can’t go. I couldn’t 
leave you, dear, and mamma,” said Ivy, quickly. 

“ I think we will manage to get along 
without you for a time,” laughed Mr. Gar¬ 
diner, “ though you are so precious, for I 
should like you to go, my dear, and it may be 
your only chance. What do you say ? ” he 
asked, turning to a pale, fretful-looking 
woman who was always in a chronic state of 
stocking-mending. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied with a sigh, “I 
suppose Ivy had better go. 1 shall get along 
somehow ; now the boys are at school all day 
there is not so much to do, and Mattie here is 
no trouble.” 

Mattie was the youngest child, the pet and 
plaything of the family. 

“ Oh, don’t you want to go, Ivy ? I 
should! Of course, Aunt Morice will take 
you to the Zoo, and the Tower, and-” 

“Of course, no such rubbish, baby,” inter¬ 
rupted Tom, who had come in. “Why, she 
will drive in the park like a princess, go to 
parties, and be presented-” 

“Not so fast, Tom,” laughed his sister; 


“ such honours are not for me. I am only a 
poor little country mouse, remember, and I 
have no fine clothes to wear.” 

“ Then we must call for the fairy god¬ 
mother, and she shall dress you in silks and 
satins,” broke in Mattie, clapping her hands. 

“The fairy godmother has stepped in,” 
said her father, “ for Auntie Bee is going to 
be kind enough to give Ivy what she wants.” 

“Oh, father ! ” deprecated Ivy with a hot 
flush mounting to her temples. 

“And why not?” asked her stepmother; 
“ your aunt is rich, and can afford to do as she 
likes. For my part, I never can understand 
why it is this world’s goods are so unequally 
divided; why some should have everything 
they can wish for, and others nothing at all.” 

“Ah, you would have been a Socialist, 
mother, if you had been a man, wouldn’t you ? 
You would like to divide everything all round, 
so that every unit among the millions might 
have a copper or two,” said Ned, a tall strip¬ 
ling of sixteen. 

“ I don’t know what you mean, Ned,” replied 
his mother, “and I should not have liked to 
be a man either; it is quite worry enough to 
be a woman.” 

“Ah, that’s true, mother dear,” answered 
the audacious boy, kissing her; “it takes a 
lot of pith and backbone to make a man,” 
and he drew up his slender figure with an air 
of importance. 

Ivy laughed heartily, and taking possession 
of the big work-basket, carried it off to a seat 
in the window, and there proceeded to darn 
big holes, and discuss the topic of the hour, 
which soon began to assume a definite form, 
for Mrs. Morice had named the day when she 
should expect her niece, and Olive was to drive 
and meet her at the station, so Mr. Gardiner 
betook himself to the task of replying to his 
sister’s letter, accepting the invitation for Ivy. 

The latter was not quite sure in her own 
mind that she was doing the right thing by 
leaving home ; she felt she was not acting up 
to her convictions by thus plunging into that 
very whirl of gaiety she had affected to des¬ 
pise. At the same time she owned to a 
certain amount of curiosity which acted as a 
wire-puller in the direction of the great city, 
and a close analysis of her feelings revealed to 
her the fact, that she was really not at all 
averse to making use of the opportunity now 
afforded of judging for herself about the allure¬ 
ments of a London season. 

“ But I am sure of this,” she finally con¬ 
cluded, “ that I shall soon be tired of it all, 
and be longing for the quiet of country life ; 
the heimweh will be strong upon me.” 

Sunday only intervened between the arrange¬ 
ments for her departure, and the actual day 
fixed for it. Ivy acquitted herself well at the 
organ, and came off with flying colours from 
the ordeal of her duties as her father’s substi¬ 
tute, and Mr. Montague did not fail to compli¬ 
ment her on her success, but he did not seem 
inclined to congratulate her on the approach¬ 
ing visit to the metropolis ; indeed, he appeared 
to look upon it with regret that provoked 
some wonder, and even a little chagrin in the 
young girl’s mind. 

“Don’t stay too long, Miss Ivy, and bring 
back the same unspoiled self you take away 
with you,” were his parting injunctions. 

From the time of Ivy’s arrival in town, 
began a succession of amusements, a round of 
gaieties that almost made her lose sight of her 
own modest identity. She made her plunge 
into fashionable life with her cousin under her 
aunt’s chaperonage, and although it bewil¬ 
dered her, she enjoyed it. Her relatives were 
very kind to her, and had she been born into 
the same wealth and position, she could hardly 
have received more flattering attention. No 
one guessed she was but ihe daughter of a 
poor struggling professor of music, brought up 
in a quiet country village in an unpretentious 


style. To the world she was now moving in 
she was Mrs. Morice’s niece ; society accepted 
her, and she was a success, usually spoken of 
as “ that pretty little Miss Gardiner; ” for 
Ivy was an exceedingly pretty girl of the bru¬ 
nette type, with delicate features and dark 
lustrous eyes; a girl on whom one would look 
lovingly, and look yet again with added inte¬ 
rest. She was a great contrast to her cousin 
Olive, who was a tall fair girl, carrying herself 
with a regal air that well became her queen¬ 
like style of beauty. She was a year older 
than Ivy, and had already enjoyed two seasons 
and carried off the palm in an admiring society, 
not without making several conquests, for she 
was reputed an heiress as well as a beauty; 
but her father and mother, who doted on her, 
were not anxious to lose their child by giving 
her up to an early marriage, and her too eager 
suitors had therefore been discouraged. Olive 
herself was happy in her home, and as yet 
unspoiled by the world’s flatteries. Rumour, 
however, said that there was one on whom the 
girl looked favourably, and though Captain 
Ellerslie’s attentions were unobtrusive, yet, 
wherever Olive appeared, he was to be seen 
too, and though Rumour is generally looked 
upon as a lying jade, there is generally some 
foundation on which she builds her structure. 

Ivy had been in London three weeks, and 
was growing accustomed to the. gaiety into 
which she had been thrown, for her nature 
was adaptable, and it was pleasant to win 
admiration and have clever people come and 
talk to her as if she quite belonged to their 
world, and yet she often reminded herself that 
the contrary was the fact, and that, this visit 
over, she would vanish like the Cinderella of 
old from these enchanted scenes, and leave 
not even a glass slipper behind her. 

“We must find a Prince Channant for her,” 
Mr. Morice would say; and Auntie Bee would 
return a wise little nod, that plainly implied, 
“ I know what I am about.” 

Three happy weeks already gone ! Concerts, 
luncheons, parties, “At Homes,” drives in the 
park, all had helped to make the time slip by 
as if the golden-winged moments had been 
touched by a magician’s wand. There had 
been an ever-memorable drive down to Rich¬ 
mond, and a grand pic-nic under the stately 
trees of the beautiful park, and by Ivy’s side 
had sat and walked one who had been her per¬ 
sistent shadow ever since his introduction to her. 

Arthur Urquhart, a favourite notability in 
society, was a great African traveller, a man 
of iron nerve, and inured to peril. He had 
been taken captive by the charm of the country 
maiden’s sweet and simple nature; it was 
something so different from what he was ac¬ 
customed to. The hero of many an encounter 
with wild men, and wilder beasts, in that dark 
land might have adopted and reversed Caesar’s 
famous motto, into “I came, I saw, I was 
conquered ” ; for he laid down his arms at 
once and made unconditional surrender; he 
lost all his calm when he looked into Ivy’s 
innocent eyes. 

She would have been less than a girl and 
feminine, had she not been soon aware of 
what was patent to all other eyes. Possibly, 
the fact of being singled out by so distin¬ 
guished a personage gave her gratification, but 
apart from that, she undoubtedly felt a great 
pleasure in his society. Her pulses quickened 
at his approach, and the warm blood tingled 
in her veins when he touched her hand. The 
rapt attention she gave to his interesting talk 
of adventure, experience, and observation, was, 
in itself, the sweetest, subtlest of flatteries she 
could have bestowed upon him. 

“ Is this Prince Charmant ? ” queried Mr. 
Morice. 

And his wife answered, “It is strange, but 
really it looks like it.” 

Every Eden has its serpent, whose envious 
tongue will strive to mar the happiness of the 
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children of Eve, and there was no exception 
that delicious afternoon, when Arthur Urquhart 
and Ivy wandered through the glades of the 
tender-leaved trees. 

One member of the party, who had known 
and admired the traveller some time previous 
to Ivy’s introduction to him, had been am¬ 
bitious of occupying the place in his esteem, 
which she now seemed to have secured, and 
the disappointment was the keener, inasmuch 
as the young girl, whom the jealous one 
deemed so fortunate, had dropped suddenly 
among them like a strange star from an un¬ 
known world. 

“Who is she, after all?” were the words 
Ivy chanced to overhear fall from Miss de 
Courcy’s lips to an intimate friend. 

“ She is Mrs. Morice’s niece,” was the 
oracular rejoinder. 

“ And does that stamp the girl as genuine 
coin, fit to pass current in the best society ? 
Who are her parents? Where does she 
spring from? I believe she is only a little 
nobody, whom Mrs. Morice is palming off 
upon us in the hope of finding her a husband ; 
and look, the little intriguer has fastened upon 
the best man of our set! ” 

“ Really, Julia! my opinion is that he 
fastened upon her. I think she is a very 
harmless, nice sort of girl,” was the answer. 

“ Yes ; it is your harmless, nice sort of girl 
that does all the mischief. I see, you are as 
infatuated about her as everybody else. I 
have no patience, and I shall tell my brother 
to make it his business to find out all about 
her.” 

“ I think your brother is doing that already, 
Julia, for he told my brother that he was very 
much taken with Miss Gardiner, and that if she 
should turn out to be as richly endowed with 
this world’s goods as she is with beauty, he 
should do his best to give you a sister-in-law.” 

“ Fred is a fool! ” exclaimed the amiable 
Miss de Courcy, and Ivy heard no more. She 
had heard enough, however. “ A little no¬ 
body ! ” Yes, truly she was that; and her 
aunt was palming her off as genuine coin in 
the best society in the hope she might find a 
husband. Was it so ? A thousand times no ! 
She felt herself to be coin as sterling as any 
she had met with in this good society ; quite 
equal to any Miss de Courcy; and if she was 
portionless, why, that was her misfortune, 
though no doubt it would detract from her 
merits were the melancholy fact known. 
Was it necessary for Auntie Bee, in introducing 
her, to add the information that her father was 
only a professor of music, and that she had no 
dot. Poor Ivy knew enough of the world to 
be aware that her face being her only fortune 
—the old song forgot that a noble nature is 
also a fortune to its possessor—she would have 
no merits in the eyes of cold calculators, and 
the unkind words rankled in her mind. 

“ I wonder,” she thought, and blushed as 
she thought it, “ if Mr. Urquhart knew, would 
he think me false coin also, and consider my 

aunt had palmed me off for the sake of-” 

But Ivy broke off short at this point and 
flushed hotly, though no one was looking at her. 

“ I believe I ought to go home ; I am sure 
I ought,” she inwardly repeated, but that 
conclusion soon vanished when Urquhart came 
to her side, and she forgot her trouble in the 
delight of talking to him as they wandered 
away from the rest of the company. But yet 
another threatened humiliation was in store for 
her, for at some distance off they came upon 
another party of picnickers, among whom was 
a gentleman Urquhart knew, and whom she 
knew slightly also, for she had met him with 
her father. This gentleman recognised herself 
and her companion almost at the same 
moment, and left his party to speak with 
them. There was an expression of great 
surprise on his face as he looked at Ivy, and 
bowed in a stately manner that savoured of 


coldness; this made Ivy draw herself up like¬ 
wise with a proud air of reserve, but when 
Urquhart had remarked upon the coincidence 
of meeting each other in Richmond Park, 
where both were engaged in a similarly 
pleasant way, his manner thawed, and he 
politely inquired after Mr. Gardiner, saying he 
was sorry to notice that he looked far from 
well when he had seen him last in Wyford. 
Ivy was troubled. 

“Indeed,” she said, “I heard nothing of 
this from home, from which I have been 
absent the last three weeks. I am staying in 
Kensington with my aunt, Mrs. Morice.” 

The gentleman expressed his sorrow at 
having spoiled her pleasure by what he had 
said about her father, and after a few more 
words they parted. 

The inopportune meeting, and the news she 
had received, caused a depressed silence to fall 
upon Ivy, from which her companion had some 
difficulty in rousing her. Her thoughts re¬ 
verted "constantly to the distant home; and 
her father’s pale face came constantly between 
her and the pleasure of the day. She was 
conscious, besides, that she had been met 
under apparently strange circumstances, and 
the look of astonishment she had not failed to 
detect on the face of their chance-met acquain¬ 
tance seemed to say: “ How came you, 
Urquhart, to be in the society of this little 
nobody, the organist’s daughter ? ” 

She came to a sudden resolve to tell her 
companion of her family, determined that on 
him, at least, she would not be palmed off, and 
then if he seemed inclined to forego then- 
pleasant intercourse, so be it. She began by 
saying she felt, after what she had heard, that 
she ought to be at home, for she was sure she 
must be wanted, and that after three weeks of 
selfish pleasuring, her duty lay with her family. 
This opinion Arthur Urquhart endeavoured to 
combat; why should she allow what might be 
after all but a false impression to disturb her 
peace of mind. London was at its best now, 
it would not do to fly from her friends so soon. 
If her family wanted her, they would surely have 
said so, and so forth, at all which she shook 
her head, knowing that he spoke in the dark. 

“No,” she said, “it is not that; it is be¬ 
cause they are too unselfish to disturb me in 
my enjoyment, and I am sure if my father is 
ill they cannot get on very well without me; 
besides, ought I to be amusing myself care¬ 
lessly in London while they are in trouble ? ” 

“You are a good daughter, I see,” said 
Urquhart gently; “ but, indeed, my dear Miss 
Gardiner, you may be magnifying the gravity 
of the circumstances.” 

“I trust I shall find it so,” she replied; 

“ but-” And then she went on to tell 

him in a few simple but dignified words what 
their position was. 

“I thank you for your trust in me,” he 
replied gravely when she ended ; “ and believe 
me it is not misplaced. Under the circum¬ 
stances I agree with you, and think your place 
now is by your father’s side.” 

Ivy darted a quick look at her companion 
as a painful misgiving shot through her heart, 
that, after all, the hero she admired might 
think like a De Courcy, and, knowing she was 
a “nobody,” be glad to relegate her to her 
original sphere, and forget the pleasant times 
they had had ; but no, she did him an injus¬ 
tice, for the expression in his eyes as they met 
hers said nothing of the sort, and though they 
rejoined the rest of their party in comparative 
silence, Urquhart still kept near her, and took 
care of her comfort during the drive back, she 
sitting at his side listening and smiling at the 
amusing talk, pleasant jokes, and laughter 
going on around, but glad when they arrived 
home, arrd almost relieved that he excused 
himself from coming in with them—she wanted 
to sit down quietly and write home. Imme¬ 
diately on their entry, however, they were 


informed that a gentleman asking for Miss 
Gardiner had been waiting for some time. 

Mrs. Morice looked at the card and read, 
Rev. Everard Montague. 

“ My dear Ivy, who is this gentleman ? 
Another great friend of yours ? ” she inquired 
facetiously. 

“ Mr. Montague ! ” exclaimed Ivy in alarm. 
“Oh, then something is thematter at. home! 
He is our clergyman, auntie, and he must be 
come to say my father is ill! ” 

“ Oh, I hope not,” said Olive, placing an arm 
round her cousin’s waist. “Let us go to him 
at once. Where is Mr. Montague, Evans ? ” 

“ In the library, miss,” replied the man, 
throwing open the door, and-the occupant of 
the room, hastily laying down the book lie had 
been perusing, came forward to meet them. 

“ Oh, Mr. Montague, is my father ill ? 
Have you come to fetch me home ? ” cried 
Ivy, as he took her outstretched hands. 

“Yes,” he said, “ I have come to fetch you ; 
but though your father is ill, I would not have 
you alarm yourself, and there would be no 
necessity for this sudden recall were it not that 
Mrs. Gardiner’s nervousness makes her a bad 
nurse.” 

“ There is great necessity. I would not be 
absent from them for a moment longer than I 
can help. Oh, I forgot; auntie, this is our 
clergyman, Mr. Montague ! ” 

The necessary introductions being effected, 
the question arose whether Ivy could possibly 
return that evening, it being already late. 
Mrs. Morice would have telegraphed that her 
niece should start by an early ■morning train, 
but Ivy’s distress at the idea of delay was too 
great to allow of it. 

“ She had better go to-night,” decided Mr. 
Morice, “ especially as Mr. Montague has been 
kind enough to come on purpose for her. We 
know she will be taken care of.” 

“I should feel just like Ivy,” said Olive. 

“ In her place I would not delay an instant.” 

Ivy pressed her cousin’s hand gratefully. 

“Come,” said she, “and help me to get 
ready. I shall not be long, Mr. Montague, 
for I am sure auntie will send my luggage 
after me.” 

In the meanwhile some refreshment was 
pressed upon the unexpected guest, and an 
anxious inquiry elicited that Mr. Gardiner had 
been struck down by paralysis, and had par¬ 
tially lost the use of one side; that his wife, 
who was but a poor creature at the best of 
times, was all but helpless in her alarm and 
despair, and that if it had not been for the 
timely strength and nerve of her eldest boy 
and the helpful cheerfulness of the child 
Mattie, the state of things would have been 
deplorable indeed. Mrs. Morice held a short 
private conference with her husband, who 
responded by a series of vigorous nods and 
hurried away, returning after a brief interval 
with a closed envelope, which he gave his 
wife, just as the two girls re-entered. There 
was an affectionate leave-taking, Ivy striving 
hard to keep back her tears as she thanked 
her uncle and aunt for their kindness to her. 

“It is sad for you to be leaving us in this 
sudden way, my dear child. I had hoped for 
a very different kind of parting, but we shall 
look forward to having you with us again 
under happier auspices. Good-bye, my love, 
take courage and hope for the best; and Ivy, 
my dear ”—as she slipped the envelope into 
the girl’s hand—“put that in your pocket. 
We know what doctors are, and what nursing 
means ; you will find that useful.” 

“Oh, Auntie Bee! ” was all Ivy could say, 
as she threw herself into Mrs. Morice’s arms. 
There was a last loving embrace from Olive, a 
promise to write on the morrow, and she was 
led away by Mr. Montague and put into the 
cab which had been sent for to carry them to 
the station. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CAKES OF OTHER CLIMES. 

By F. L. GREEN. 


ussia is the 
country in 
Europe most 
famous for its 
cakes, de¬ 
spite the 
popular idea 
that France 
is the proper 
home of all 
sweet things. 

Many a 
proverb testi¬ 
fies to the 
Russian’s 
love of this 
form of con¬ 
fectionery. 
“A feast 
must be judged by its cakes.” “ Even an 
imbecile is pleased with a cake.” “ It is only 
ninnies who do not care for cakes,” are some 
of those maxims that recall our own Cornish 
superstition that to dream of cakes signifies 
joy and plenty. 

One of the most delicious of Russian cakes 
is the koulitch , a currant-cake, the surface of 
which is sprinkled with powdered almonds. 
The crust is gilded and adorned with paper 
roses with golden leaves. In shape this 
cake is hemispherical. 

The karavai is composed of the same in¬ 
gredients as the koulitch , but is only met with 
in Little Russia, where it forms an indispensable 
part of every feast. It is adorned with multi¬ 
coloured ribbons, and is cut into as many 
pieces as the bride and bridegroom have 
relations. 

The Russian Easter-cake, the Pascha, is a 
great contrast to the unleavened bread of the 
Jews. It is made of curd, thick cream, sugar 
and powdered almonds, and is baked in 
moulds representing the Cross, the Paschal 
lamb, and other Easter tokens. Together 
with the koulitch it is blessed at the midnight 
mass. It is an impressive sight to watch the 
people standing on the steps of the church 
with lighted tapers in their hands and their 
cakes carefully arranged on snowy napkins for 
the priest’s blessing.* 

A very pretty ceremony is connected with 
the dratchiona , a cake whose chief ingredients 
are buckwheat-flour, eggs and butter. In 
April, when the snow of the long Russian 
winter is melted, and the young corn begins 
to show itself, the girls of the village dance 
round one of their number who is crowned 
with flowers, singing the while a traditional 
song. Then each throws a piece of her drat¬ 
chiona into the air, and expresses a wish that 
the corn may grow as high as the cake was 
cast. 

The javore?iiki are also eaten in the spring. 
They are composed of sugared paste, cut into 
the shape of birds with currants for eyes. 
Another curiously shaped cake is the kalatsch , 
a Moscow cake made in the form of a pad¬ 
lock. This is not a rich cake, indeed it 
consists only of flour and water and salt. It 
is eaten hot. 

In Poland a delicious cake called baba is 
made. Its preparation takes five hours from 
start to finish, but it is well worth the trouble 
bestowed on it. The ingredients used are one 
pound of good light dough, one pound and a 
quarter of butter, six ounces of sugar, eight 
ounces of raisins, six ounces of currants, four 
ounces of citron, fourteen eggs, one pound of 


flour, essence of lemon and nutmeg to taste, 
and half a cup of brandy. This quantity will 
make a batch of cakes. The dough, the 
butter, and the sugar are first warmed, then 
mixed together and set on one side for half 
an hour. Then the eggs, two at a time, and 
handfuls of flour are beaten in alternately. 
The mixture is then beaten well, and set to 
rise for two hours. At the end of that time 
it is beaten again, and the fruit, brandy, and 
flavourings are added. The dough is then put 
into cake-moulds lined with buttered paper, 
and left for two hours to rise ; after which it 
is baked, a process which takes about an hour. 
If the fruit be omitted, the cake makes a 
delicious pudding. It should then be served 
hot with liqueur sauce. 

Every one in England knows the appetising 
little loaves we call Vienna bread, but I have 
never seen in this country the little Hungarian 
cakes that are made in the shape of horns, 
and filled with poppy-seeds or nut-kernels, or 
the oatmeal-cakes the Hungarians like. The 
ingredients in the latter are oat-flour, fresh 
butter, and sugar. Both may be bought in 
Paris. France is, indeed, second only to 
Russia in the variety of its cakes. To take 
only the favourite brioches , nearly every cook 
makes them by a different recipe. One will 
give you a spongy kind of cake like a Bath- 
bun ; the brioches of another is a rich, yellow 
sponge-cake; a third will mix raisins and 
currants with the dough, shred citron into it, 
and make it into fancy shapes and twists. 
Other cooks will bake the dough in the form 
of round rolls, cut off the tops, take out the 
crumb and fill the interior with chicken-meat; 
or, if they want to make a sw^eet dish of it, 
they will steep slices of brioche in orange-syrup, 
dip them in batter, fry them, and serve them 
hot as fritters. 

In some parts of France cakes are given 
to the children at Easter, Christmas, and 
the New T Year. At Aveyron, Easter-cakes, 
flavoured with aniseed, are made on the 
Saturday before Palm-Sunday, and hung on 
the boughs of laurels, which are then dis¬ 
tributed among the little ones. It is a 
Boulogne custom for the children to hang 
up their stockings the night before St. Ni¬ 
cholas (Santa Claus) Day, which falls on the 
5th of December. Nor does Santa Claus 
disappoint them. In the morning the stock¬ 
ings are full of toys, pretty ribbons, and St. 
Nicholas cakes. Sometimes the cakes are 
made of almond-paste, sometimes only of 
ginger-bread, but they are all coated with red 
sugar on winch is a figure of the children’s 
saint in white. In Berry as many cakes filled 
with cream as a man possesses oxen or horses 
are given to the poor on Christmas-Eve. 
Children find them under their pillows, and 
the bakers give them to their customers. 
Sometimes a sugar figure of the infant Jesus 
is embedded in the substance of the cake, 
sometimes simply fastened to it by a ribbon. 
In Basse Bretagne, where so many quaint old 
customs are preserved, at midnight, on the 
last day of the year, rolls filled with a 
paste of cooked apple and honey are first 
distributed at the bakehouse; then the villagers 
dance and sing in honour of the New Year. 

There is nothing very tempting in the very 
large and very thin, round oat-cakes that are 
so popular in Sweden and Norway; but no 
country offers us a more toothsome preparation 
of almond-paste than the German marzipan, 
and German dough-nuts, or krapfen , are 


delicious whether made with apricots or with 
cheese, or simply flavoured with orange flower- 
water. 

Delicious ginger-bread can be bought in 
Paris, but Switzerland is the great ginger¬ 
bread countiy. Every visitor to Berne tastes 
its round, square and oval-cakes, on each of 
winch is stamped a bear—the arms of the 
town—either in relief or in white sugar. 

A curious reminiscence of the old myth of 
the Rape of Persephone is preserved in the 
funeral cakes of Cyprus. They are made of 
boiled corn, and the top is ornamented with 
pomegranates—or other fruits where these are 
not obtainable—arrayed in a sort of mosaic 
pattern, over which sesame seed is sprinkled. 
On the third day after the death they are 
placed on a silver salver near the altar for 
consecration according to the rites of the 
Greek church. Then they are cut up and 
distributed, not only to the friends of the 
deceased, but to chance passers-by . The 
consecration and distribution of funeral-cakes 
is repeated at the Requiem service, held on 
the ninth and fortieth days after the death, on 
the anniversary of the death, and on All Souls’ 
Day. 

To pass from the Old World to the New, 
America claims to have introduced the “split 
roll,” which is found on every hotel breakfast- 
table in the States. It is shell-shaped, and 
the butter is inserted into the slit whilst the 
roll is still hot from the oven. 

Clam pancakes are a thoroughly American 
dish, but their preparation is less interesting 
than that of the Virginia “ beaten biscuit.” 
For the manufacture of the latter a s maul,” 
or Indian Club, about two feet long is in¬ 
dispensable. The maul is made of hard 
maple-wood, square-shaped at the heavy end, 
but having indentations, so as to make uneven 
hollow’s in the dough. In the handle is a hole 
through which a string is passed to hang up 
the club wlien it is not in use. To make the 
biscuit, four ounces of butter should be melted 
and mixed with three cupfuls of tepid milk. 
With this mixture three pounds of flour are 
whetted into a soft dough. The dough is then 
kneaded smooth on a stout table and beaten 
out to a sheet with the maul, after winch it is 
folded over on itself and beaten out again. It 
is then fried, and if properly made, is beauti¬ 
fully light. 

The “dinner pail-cake,” winch is one of 
the staple articles of diet of the miners of the 
Rocky Mountains, is said to hail originally 
from the mines of Cornwall. The ingredients 
used in its composition are a pound of light 
dough, three ounces of sugar, four ounces of 
butter or poultry fat, four ounces of dried 
cherries or raisins, two eggs, half a pound of 
flour, and half a teacupful of strong saffron 
tea. The dough should be weighed out at 
seven o’clock in the morning and set in a 
warm place with the butter and sugar. About 
nine o’clock they are ready to be worked to¬ 
gether, and the eggs are beaten in, one at a 
time. After the mixture has stood for half 
an hour the flour and other ingredients are 
added, and the whole is beaten for ten 
minutes. This cake is baked like bread in 
a slack oven. 

Our American cousins ruin their digestions 
with “pie” and cake. If the list of their 
indigenous recipes is a short one, they have 
not hesitated to borrow every European con¬ 
fection that suits their fancy. You can get 
almost any land of cake in New York. 
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IN THE CABINET DRAWER. 

By E. NESBIT. 


With the amethyst necklace she carried, 
Laid by with the scraps of her lace ; 

And the bonnet she wore to be married, 

My young- mother’s face. 

The very same bonnet looms large in 
The photograph’s yellowish shade, 

With “Studio” below in the margin, 

“ Smith, Brighton Parade.” 

There’s the smile the photographer ordered, 
The dear little head tilted back ; 

The dress was a lilac, and bordered 
With patterns in black, 


It was crinoline-time, and they trimmed it 
With terrible trimmings of gimp ; 

How quaint! It’s my tears that have dimmed it— 
The border is limp. 

She was but a child when she married, 

And younger than I when she died-, 

And here is the rose that she carried 
When she was a bride. 

For the touch of my fingers upon it, 

The print of my tears and my kiss 

On the bright little face in the bonnet— 

Time leaves me but this! 



A QUESTION OF PRIORITY. 

By IDA LEMON. 


It was a wet afternoon, but the moist condition 
of the atmosphere and pavement did not deter 
Mrs. Dawes from starting forth to her weekly 
and only dissipation, the Mothers’ Meeting. 
She donned the grey waterproof, which was 
ancient enough to have reached its second 
childhood of fashion, tied on her bonnet, after 
taking the precaution of snipping out the 
magenta rose, the beauty of which was of a 
perishable nature, and took her umbrella in 
her hand. This umbrella was never by any 
chance opened, and for two reasons : one, that 
it was almost as serviceable for purposes of 
protection in its closed condition ; the other, 
that its owner needed it as a stick. 

Mrs. Dawes walked in as leisurely a manner 
as if it had been a hot August afternoon, 
instead of a characteristic November day. 
She was a pretty old woman with a plump, 
satisfied face, and a ruddy complexion. She 
had done with the cares of life, having buried 
two husbands and several children; and now 
she was ambling gently to her rest, supported 
by the reliable, if not affectionate, arm of the 
parish, and occasional pecuniary refreshment 
from a married son in the country. Her joys 
and her sorrows alike were behind her, and 
her old age was calm and unruffled. At 
seventy-six strong excitement is not looked for 


as a factor of happiness and ambition, and can 
scarcely disquiet the most worldly-minded. 
Still, Mrs. Dawes desired to be held in honour, 
and there was one harmless distinction she 
had enjoyed for some years, and the loss of 
which was capable of disturbing her peace of 
mind. It was that of being the oldest member 
of the mothers’ meeting. 

The position of the youngest member is 
naturally a precarious one, but that of the 
oldest may well be looked upon as assured for 
the rest of life. And as such Mrs. Dawes had 
regarded it. To take precedence at the treats, 
to be the special object of the curate’s con¬ 
sideration and the recipient of his jokes, to be 
pointed out on all occasions as the wonderful 
Mrs. Dawes, and to receive the first cup of tea 
at the meeting, this it was that fell to her lot. 
And she mildly and complacently rejoiced in it. 

But, alas ! though the practical advantages 
still were hers, her virtual position was im¬ 
perilled. Three months ago Miss Ewes had 
taken a room in Tobin Street, where Mrs. 
Dawes also had her residence. Miss Ewes had 
gone to the mothers’ meeting, and Miss Ewes 
had unblushingly and publicly proclaimed that 
she was seventy-eight! 

Just as Mrs. Dawes reached the top of the 
street she heard a voice calling her name. She 


turned round, and her serene countenance 
grew slightly ruffled. Coming speedily to¬ 
wards her, under the problematical shelter of 
an umbrella that was well-nigh reduced to a 
skeleton through age and reverses, was a 
small, lean person, whose side-curls appeared 
to vibrate at every step, and whose sharp eyes 
and bird-like aspect testified to a certain 
vivacity which her voice confirmed. 

, “ Hear, dear, Mrs. Dawes ! ” she said ; “ and 
do you think you ought to be out on sich a 
day ? Here, ” as she came alongside of her, 
“ let me give you a bit of my umbrella ! ” 

“No thank you, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
Dawes, in the tone one would adopt to a mere 
child ; “ I ’ed rather not. A half umbrella’s 
worse than none. It usually sends your 
bonnet askew, or makes your shoulder into 
a stand for it to drip on. I prefers to do 
without. You keep it.” 

“You ’ed ought to have two,” said Miss 
Ewes, “ one to use up and one down.” 

“ I can’t manage it,” answered Mrs. Dawes, 
“and, considerin’ my years, a drop of rain 
don’t hurt me much.” 

“Nor me neither,” responded Miss Ewes, 
“ except for occasional rheumatics.” 

“You have rheumatics, do yer ? ” inquired 
Mrs. Dawes, quite eagerly. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PARER. 


She knew it was wrong of her, but this 
confession of weakness on Miss Ewes’ part 
gave her a secret satisfaction. 

“Yes, not reg’lar, you know, but casual. 
But then look at my years.” 

“What of ’em?” said Mrs. Dawes, “I 
don’t have rheumatics, no, nor any think else, 
except when I get ’ot in bed ; my toe has cramp, 
occasional, and sits up and looks at me. That 
ain’t no think.” 

“ You didn’t ought to boast yet,” said Miss 
Ewes, patronisingly; “wait till you come to 
my time of life.” 

“ Bless you,” said Mrs. Dawes, with a con¬ 
temptuous uplifting of the eyebrows, “ I’ve 
passed it.” 

“ I fancy we’ve had this argiment afore,” 
said Miss Ewes, the side-curls shaking with 
irritation. “You ain’t seventy-eight.” 

“ No more ain’t you,” said Mrs. Dawes; 
“ why, one had only need loolc at yer. Seventy- 
four’s the most one could take yer for.” 

Miss Ewes was not insensible to flattery. 
Under ordinary circumstances she would have 
been gratified at this testimony to her youthful 
appearance, but now it annoyed her, as throw¬ 
ing a doubt on her veracity. 

“ Looks don’t go for every think,” she said ; 
“ I always did look less than my age, and 
always shall. It’s in the family. I remember 
my father’s corpse didn’t look a day over sixty, 
and yet he was eighty-four when the apoplexy 
took him off. Seventy-eight I am, and never 
shall be less.” 

“How do yer know?” inquired Mrs. 
Dawes; “it’s easy enough to get muddled 
where age is concerned. Why, I know an 
aunt of mine who declared she wasn’t but 
fifty-five, and when she died her younger 
brother turned up, and he had the date of 
his birth in the fam’ly Holy Bible, and he was 
writ there sixty.” 

Miss Ewes sniffed. 

“ That was ’er pride. There’s a many as 
forgets their Saturdays and Sundays in 
reck’ning up their years. But no one don’t 
claim to be older. Why should they ? Be¬ 
sides, if proof of me was needed there’s a 
sampler I worked when I was eleven, with 
a verse of po’tiy on it, and my name and 
age.” 

“ And the date ? ” 

“ Yes, the date too. And any one as has 
passed subtraction sums can work it out and 
welcome.” 

By this time the ladies had arrived at the 
hall where the meeting was held. Most of 
the members and a goodly concourse of babies 
were assembled. Miss Ewes might have been 
regarded by the hypercritical as ineligible as 
a mother, having never attained the dignity of 
matrimony, much less maternity, but this 
objection had never occurred to any one. And, 
indeed, she was generally called Mrs. Ewes, 
and passed among her acquaintances for a 
widow. 

The new arrivals took their places, Mrs. 
Dawes on the right-hand side of the curate’s 
wife, where she had been for years, and Miss 
Ewes further down on the opposite side of the 
table. No one had ever suggested depriving 
Mrs. Dawes of any of her prerogatives. It 
was merely Miss Ewes’ self-assertion in the 
matter of age which gave her rival cause for 
complaint. 

Miss Ewes produced some needlework. 
Mrs. Dawes, whose sight was not very good 
and who seldom needed to use her needle, 
regarded her with suspicion. Mrs. Jones, the 
curate’s wife, who was about to begin her 
usual reading, looked across at her with a nod 
of approval. 

“You’re very energetic, Mrs. Ewes,” she 
said. 

“ I am so,” said the lady addressed. “ I’m 
not one to set with my hands crossed, nor 
never was.” 


“What is it you’re making?” Mrs. Jones 
inquired. 

“ Why, it’s a curtain for rny winder. I 
often fancy it’s me as has set the fashion in 
art-muslin curtains. I took to cuttin’ up my 
old dresses. What hangs in my winder now 
is what I wore to the Queen’s corination, that 
and a big poke bonnet, like blinkers, so as you 
couldn’t see from the sides, they was. They’re 
cornin’ round again, I perceive.” 

“Oh, did you go to the Queen’s coro¬ 
nation ? ” asked one of the women. “ Why, I 
s’pose it was grander-like than the Juberlee.” 

“You’re right,” said Miss Ewes emphati¬ 
cally ; “ I was a lady’s-maid at that time. A 
very grand lady mine was, and a dear young 
lady, too. She’s dead and gone now, but I 
giv’ her her cup o’ tea right up to her wedding. 
That was the leisurest time o’ my life, that 
was, and the ’appiest in some senses, though I 
wouldn’t go to say but I’m pretty comfortable, 
even now. Yes,” she said, reverting to the 
former topic of conversation, “ this is for a 
muslin curtain to my winder, and it’s a bit of 
the dress I wore at the corination of Her 
Majesty the Queen.” 

Many eyes were turned in the direction of 
Miss Ewes. It was evident that she had been 
distinguished in her time. As for her, she sat 
with a smile of satisfaction on her queer little 
face, stitching in a jerky way at her curtain, 
and lost in reminiscences. Mrs. Dawes also 
paid but scant attention to the reading. She 
was regarding Miss Ewes steadily, and her 
resentment towards that lady grew as she did 
so. Before the fact that Miss Ewes had been 
present at the coronation of the Queen her own 
achievements faded in importance. Her past 
had not been uneventful, but her experiences 
were more or less those of the other women 
present. There was nothing of a startling 
nature to reveal. 

She went home quite depressed, and, 
though before many hours she was herself 
again, yet she felt that henceforward her 
joy in the mothers’ meeting would not be 
unalloyed. 

On the next occasion Miss Ewes again in¬ 
jured her feelings, though without premedita¬ 
tion. At the last treat all the mothers had 
been taken to the Zoological Gardens, and 
there Mrs. Dawes had distinguished herself 
by riding upon an elephant. Allusion was 
made to this during the meeting, after tea had 
been drunk, and just before the time for de¬ 
parture. 

“Mrs. Dawes did that, did she ? ” inquired 
Miss Ewes, looking across at the heroine of 
the moment, with a not unfriendly smile; 
“Well, it was plucky of her, too. But a 
friend of mine, in fact, my aunt, bein’ my 
father’s sister, went up in a balloon at one 
hundred years, which she died the next month 
following.” 

“No?” said several of the women, in¬ 
credulously. 

“Ah, but she did, and that not two years 
gone, which she was the last relation I had, 
and now a cherubim. She reached a hundred, 
and her friends they said, ‘ Well, Mrs. Mix,’ 
they said, which she married a man in the 
cats’ meat line, long diseased, ‘ Well, Mrs. 
Mix,’ they said, ‘ and what ’ed you like for a 
treat ? ’ ‘ Why,’ says she, ‘ there’s one thing I 
fancy, and that’s to go up in a balloon ! ’ And 
she a hundred ! And she was took, and up 
she went; and what’s more she come safe 
down ! Why, I take it that’s more remark - 
abler than an elephant, seein’ as a balloon 
ain’t got its feet on terra firm, so to speak.” 

“I don’t believe she did it,” said Mrs. 
Dawes. 

“ Do you mean as you doubt my voracity ? ” 
replied Miss Ewes with some warmth. “ No 
one ’ed ought to doubt that. ” 

“ Then that woman must have been crazy, 
that’s all I can say. It was just tempting 


Providence to go up among them damp clouds, 
let alone that a balloon’s a flighty thing at the 
best.” 

“ Crazy ! ” repeated Miss Ewes, “a sen¬ 
sible!- woman never breathed. And all her 
faculties was as good as when, she had ’em 
fresh, let alone a little hard of hearing, which 
I attribute to her having lived under a railway 
arch, so as the trains might well have broke 
the strongest drums.” 

“And what did she die of at last ?” en¬ 
quired Mrs. Jones, anxious to come between 
the opponents. 

“She was wore out,” said Miss Ewes, 
“ and that’s the truth. I suppose her works 
had been shaky and she not known it, and 
suddenly they snapped as you may say, and 
she was gone.” 

“ Perhaps you’ll live to a hundred too, Mrs. 
Ewes,” suggested one of the women. 

Miss Ewes smiled, not displeased at the 
supposition. 

“ What ? Another twenty-five year ? ” said 
Mrs. Dawes. 

“ It wouldn’t be but twenty-ftew,” responded 
Miss Ewes. “ And who knows ? Long life’s 
been in our family as far back as I can re¬ 
member, ’ceptin’ my brother Thomas as was 
drowned in a shipwreck at twenty years nine 
months, and but for that who knows but he 
’ed be with us now.” 

“ Oh, if it come to that,” said Mrs. Dawes, 
“ I s’pose most of us ’ed live to be old if we 
didn’t happen to die young.” 

Miss Ewes received this remark in dignified 
silence. But she and Mrs. Dawes happening 
to leave the meeting together she took the 
opportunity of showing her that she objected 
to her behaviour. 

“ See here, Mrs. Dawes,” she said, “you’re 
’urtful to my feelin’s, very ’urtful. I can’t but 
see as you resents my havin’ put your nose out 
of joint——” 

“ You ain’t done no sich a thing,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Dawes with vehemence. 

“ Well, whether or no, there’s something 
annoyed you. I can’t but see, as I said afore, 
that my presence aggrewates you like fire a 
chilblain. You’re pleasant-spoken enough to 
others, but you quarrel with every word that 
purceed out of my mouth. And I won’t take 
it, not from any one, least of all my juniors. 
Sooner than be so treated I won’t b’long to 
the mothers at all.” 

“ Miss Ewes,” replied Mrs. Dawes, “liberty 
of speech is the right of eveiy Englishwoman. 
I ain’t goin’ to put a muzzle on my mouth, 
not for any one ; least of all am I goin’ to be 
dictated to by a female younger than myself.” 

“ Then you’re displayin’ a wicked, spiteful 
spirit, Mrs. Dawes. And may you be for¬ 
given.” 

“ Miss Ewes, no names, I beg,” retorted 
Mrs. Dawes. “ I won’t demean myself by 
quarrelin’ with you. Sooner than have my 
feelin’s ruffled I ’ed stay away from the meetin’, 
yes, I would, though one of the pillows of it, 
a member fourteen years, and seen three 
curates and a vicar through.” 

“Well, if things come to the pass that we 
are to be always jarrin’, we ’ed better settle 
which of us had best give up.” 

“ I make no such concursions,” said Mrs. 
Dawes. “ I mean to go when I like, and stay 
away when it pleases me.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Miss Ewes. 

And thus they parted with much heat on 
cither side. Though, no sooner had they 
cooled down again than both the old ladies 
repented of their anger. 

“ Still,” said Mrs. Dawes to herself as she 
came back from church on Sunday morning, 
“ if I was in the wrong, it can’t be owed but 
she was aggerewaking. Still I’ll try and bear 
it calmer. I’ll show a meeker sperrit to¬ 
morrow.” 

But when the morrow came, there was no 
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Miss Ewes at the meeting. Since she had 
joined she had been very regular in her atten¬ 
dance so that her absence caused a little 
comment and Mrs. Dawes, as the time went 
on, felt somewhat uneasy. She was pricked in 
her conscience, thinking that perhaps Miss 
Ewes had seen her go out and had therefore 
stayed away. She could not but remember 
the last conversation they had had together, 
and when Mrs. Jones, on saying good-bye to 
her, remarked, “I’m sorry Miss Ewes didn’t 
come with you to-day,” she felt positively 
guilty. However, she did not feel called upon 
to offer any explanations. 

As she went down Tobin street she looked 
up at Miss Ewes’ room hoping to get a glance 
of her at the window, and to give her a friendly 
nod, for except in the matter of age she had 
no fault to find with the little old woman, and 
had Miss Ewes been a few years younger 
would positively have liked her. However, 
she was disappointed. 

“ Well, well,” she said to herself, “ she’s 
sulking, I s’pose. I dessay by next meetin’ 
she’ll have thought better of it.” 

But at the next meeting there was still no 
Miss Ewes. 

“ I wish,” said Mrs. Jones to Mrs. Dawes, 
“you would call in on Miss Ewes as you go 
by. I’m afraid she can’t be well. Tell her 
we have all missed her, will you ? and that 
we hope to see her next week.” 

Mrs. Dawes did not like to refuse, but she 
felt her mission was a delicate one. As she 
was convinced that she was responsible for 
Miss Ewes’ absence, it seemed rather like irony 
for her to be Mrs. Jones’ ambassador. How¬ 
ever, as she was only an ambassador, and not 
going on her own account, she trusted that 
Miss Ewes would receive her politely. 

Still she experienced some inward trepi¬ 
dation when she knocked at the door of 
number two hundred and one. “ Miss Ewes ? ” 
said the woman who appeared. “ Up at the 
top.” 

Mrs. Dawes was not fond of stairs, but 
under the circumstances she did not like to 
suggest that Miss Ewes should be called down. 
Accordingly she mounted to her, her stick 
tapping on every stair. 

“ Come in,” said a voice, that of the lady 
she sought. 

Mrs. Dawes entered. She was flushed and 
rather out of breath, and the sight she saw 
was not calculated to restore her. 

Everything in the room, the bed not excepted, 
was covered with newspapers; and from the 
printed matter on the latter peeped forth the 
side curls and bright eyes of Miss Ewes. She 
made a movement accompanied by a mighty 
rustling, and contemplated her visitor with 
some surprise. 

“ Dear,” she said apologetically, “ you’ll 
excuse all these Lloydses. I use ’em to keep 
off the blacks, which my chimley smokes 
enough to dirty everythink. There’s a chair 
under them by the winder.” 

Mrs. Dawes moved nearer to the bed. 

“ Are—you—sick ? ” she said slowly. 

Miss Ewes nodded. 

“ It’s the rheumatics again,” she said. “ I 
kep’ in a bit, and then the draughts seemed to 
find me out, and I took to my bed. I must 
ha’ caught it them wet days at the meetin’. 
It was ’ot in there, and then I come out to 
the damp.” 

Her tone was quite cordial, and she had 
apparently forgotten all about their little dis¬ 
pute. She was feeling dull and was glad to 
see Mrs. Dawes. 

The latter experienced a sensation of relief. 
At the same time she felt more sorry for Miss 
Ewes than she could have thought possible. 
It needed merely signs of weakness in her 
rival to render her quite lovable in the eyes of 
Mrs. Dawes. 

“ Mrs. Jones was afraid you was poorly,” 


said she, blushing a little; “ and she sent 
me to make inquiries.” 

“ Did she now ? That was very kind of her. 
Well, I expec’ I’ll have to be keerful this winter. 
I’ll most likely stay away from them meetin’s 
altogether. It’s risky, you know, the ’eats and 
colds together. And seventy-eight’s no chicken 
neither.” 

Mrs. Dawes choked a little, but she refrained 
from answering. Her eyes roved across the 
room, and they fell on the sampler to which 
Miss Ewes had previously referred her as a 
witness to the number of her years of pilgrim¬ 
age. She quickly averted them. “ I’m sorry,” 
she said. “ Is there any think I can do for 
you ? ” 

“ I don’t know as there is, thank you kindly; 
I’m used to managing.” 

“ There’s a little gal comes and does for me 
at threepence a week, and a bit of bread and 
butter occasional. Would you like me to 
send her to you ? ” 

“ Wal,” said Mrs. Ewes, “it’s very good o’ 
you to think of it. I dessay I could manage 
tlnipence; yes, I daresay I could. I’m sure 
I’m most grateful to you for suggestin’ of it.” 

“Don’t name it,” said Mrs. Dawes. 

All her resentment against Miss Ewes 
seemed to have died out when she saw her 
rival lying ill before her. Perhaps, too, she 
was touched by the generosity of the little old 
maid who had apparently not only forgiven, 
but forgotten, the unkind words she had 
spoken. They chatted together for an hour or 
so, and Mrs. Dawes took her departure with a 
promise to look in the next day and see how 
she was getting along. 

“I ain’t goin’ to believe she’s older than 
me,” she murmured, as she went into her own 
room, “ sampler or no sampler. Still, if she’s 
afflicted she needs my pity. And I wish there 
was somethiuk I could give her to show my 
appreshuation of her qualities.” 

Mrs. Dawes looked around her room. Her 
possessions were few in number, and all en¬ 
deared to her by association. The only thing 
with which she could part was a scented 
geranium, which was a cutting from another 
plant in her possession, and which she had 
reared with great care and interest. It was 
not a very flourishing piece of vegetation, but 
still it looked green and pretty. 

The next day she put it under her shawl 
and took it round to Miss Ewes. “ See here,” 
she said, “ I’ve brought you a plant to 
brighten up yer room. It’s company, a plant 
is. I’ve bringed this up myself,” she said 
wistfully, adding, as she placed it in Miss 
Ewes’ knotted old hands, “ Its mother used to 
stand on a little piece of flannel.” 

Miss Ewes’ eyes were full of tears. 

“Oh, thank you, my dear,” she said, “ I 
ain’t seen a plant this long time. And I’m 
very fond of agricultural pursoots, and always 
was. There’s a stocking we can put it on. I 
lost the feller, so that ’ll come in handy.” 

Nothing makes one so fond of one’s neigh¬ 
bour as doing him a service. Mrs. Dawes, now 
that she had made a small sacrifice for Miss 
Ewes, felt quite attached to her. Apparently 
the feeling was reciprocated. Miss Ewes got 
to look for Mrs. Dawes’ daily visit as the 
brightest time in the day. She had led a very 
active life, and now that inertia was forced 
upon her she found it hard to endure. The rheu¬ 
matic attack was a bad one. It did not yield to 
treatment. The doctor was called in, and 
looked serious. Like other hardy plants, 
Miss Ewes, having braved exposure to chilling 
winds and adverse weather, withered suddenly 
to the surprise of all about her. 

One day when Mrs. Dawes looked in on 
her return from the mothers’ meeting, she 
brought Miss Ewes a ticket for the Christmas 
tea. Miss Ewes gazed at it with her sharp 
eyes till the latter grew dim with moisture. 

“ I shan’t be able to go,” she said. 


“ P’raps you’ll bring me home a little bite o’ 
cake.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Dawes cheerfully, “don’t 
respond, my dear—don’t respond. P’raps 
you’ll have picked up by then.” 

“ You know I shan’t,” said Miss Ewes. 

“ AYell, well,” said Mrs. Dawes uncomfort¬ 
ably. She was at a loss for words. “All I 
can say is,” she remarked after a minute, 
“ we shall all be very sorry to miss yer. Mrs. 
Jones, she said so herself.” 

Miss Ewes fidgeted with the newspaper 
which still formed her coverlid. 

“ You won’t be sorry,” she remarked slowly. 

“Yes I shall,” said Mrs. Dawes stoutly. 

“ Will yer ? ” Miss Ewes looked up at her 
gladly yet somewhat incredulously. 

“I shall be very sorry,” said Mrs. Dawes 
somewhat indistinctly; “I may have seemed 
shabby about you’re bein’ so hearty for your 
age. I believe I’ve got over it now.” 

“Have yer?” said Miss Ewes eagerly, 
“Have yer? I didn’t feel that way to you. 
I shouldn’t ha’ grudged it if you ’ed been one 
bundled.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Dawes, “ you’ve showed 
a forgivin’ sperrit. But you see you hadn’t 
been the oldest all along.” 

“That’s true,” said Miss Ewes. 

“ One didn’t ought to set store by them 
things though.” 

“ No,” agreed Miss Ewes, “but it’s natur’. 
It takes a lot o’ grace to take out the original 
stains. You see,” she added with homely 
metaphor, “ it’s like a mark on a bit of ma¬ 
hogany. You applies the furnitur’ polish and 
rubs and rubs and it seems all right. But 
someone standing a bit further off sees that 
stain there all the same, p’raps a bit fainter 
than it was, but there — Other folks ain’t so 
near us as we are ourselves. Perhaps that’s 
why they see our faults clearer. The sunlight’s 
on ’em, and shows ’em up. But I don’t 
reckon God’s so crikital as our fellow-crit- 
turs.” 

“ Pie loves us better, my dear,” agreed Mrs. 
Dawes. “ I’ve often laid at nights and thought 
about that. And I’ve said to myself, ‘ His 
eyes are that full of lovelight, He sort o’ veils 
our sins.’ He don’t see us except as some ’un 
Pie loves. He don’t think, ‘There’s Mrs. 
Evans with her tempers, nor Mrs. Brooks with 
her tongue.’ No, but * there’s a dear poor 
woman as is aggrewated, or there’s a aged soul 
as needs a bit of kindness.’ Oh, dear,” and 
Mrs. Dawes suddenly melted into tears, “ We 
didn’t oughter want to live but just to ’urry 
and go to meet Him.” 

“Ah, well,” said Miss Ewes, “wantin’ to 
live’s natur’ too. It’s planted in us. And I 
expec’ Pie understands we ain’t behindhand in 
lovin’ Him, just because we sort o’ clings to 
the things He’s give us. You may sanctify 
natur’, Mrs. Dawes, and yet natur’s natur’ 
still.” 

“ Miss Ewes,” said Mrs. Dawes, “ I hope I 
may live two years more to get as good as 
you.” 

Miss Ewes smiled. She was pleased at Mrs. 
Dawes’ appreciation, and at her voluntary- 
admission of her seniority. 

Miss Ewes did not go to the Christmas tea. 
Mrs. Dawes was there, however, in her best 
dress ; the bonnet with the magenta rose, and 
a red shawl which she had received from her 
daughter-in-law. She looked very well and 
happy, and received graciously the little com¬ 
pliments that were paid her on her appearance, 
and her perennial youth. But when the 
vector himself introduced her to a friend of his 
as the oldest member of the mothers’meeting, 
she said quite humbly: “Yet not the oldest 
neither, sir. Miss Ewes ain’t here. She’s ill, 
bein’ a aged woman and with rheumatics. 
But if she was here she’d tell you she was two 
years senior to me, which I’ve seen a sampler 
that proves it.” 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET.* 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Our Bessie,” “Averil,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Malcolm’s blunder. 

“ Wisely and slow; they stumble who go 
fast.” —Romeo and Juliet.' 


It was some weeks before Miss Muffet 
was again admitted to the west room. 
But one afternoon Malcolm told her that 
his brother had asked for her, and that 
his mother had given orders that she 
was to go up there at once. 

Miss Muffet was a little shy and sub¬ 
dued at first, but Gilbert soon put her 
at her ease. He accosted her good- 
humouredly, and asked her to give him 
an account of the grand picnic at Drys- 
dale, which soon set her off chatting in 
her usual voluble fashion. 

But even as she talked she could not 
but marvel at the change in his appear¬ 
ance. He looked worn and ill, and there 
was an air of deep depression about 
him. But the old sullen expression had 
disappeared. He spoke naturally, and 
did not once allude to himself. “ Thank 
you. I hope you will often come and 
see me,” he said, when Lady Sarah had 
given her a hint that she had talked long 
enough. “No, I am not tired, mother. 
Miss Beresford has been too amusing; 
her talk reminded me of a breath of 
moorland air—it was almost as reviv¬ 
ing,” and Gilbert’s weary blue eyes 
gazed sadly into the distance as though 
some sudden memory had overtaken 
him. Was he in fancy breasting some 
steep incline with his dogs and keeper 
behind him ? Was that a purple ex¬ 
panse of heather, like a violet sea, 
stretched at his feet ? He could sniff 
the fresh soft air ; he could feel the crisp 
touch of the dry springy heather; it 
seemed to him as thougdi he could even 
hear old Hector bark. At such moments 
lie would not have changed places with 
a king. And now—and now- 

“ He was very nice, but how dread¬ 
fully ill he looks. How could he care to 
listen to my silly talk when he has got to 
lie there and bear—bear—bear all his 
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life,” and the tears sprang to Miss 
Muffet’s eyes. 

He is very much changed,” returned 
Malcolm in a low voice. “To me it 
seems a miracle. But why do I say 
that ? Of course it is a miracle. Gil¬ 
bert, who thought of himself, who was 
never patient, who would quarrel with 
anyone who contradicted him-” 

But Miss Muffet interrupted him, and 
Malcolm did not finish his sentence. 
“ Then is he kinder to Lady Sarah 
now ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, yes ; at least, lie is never rough 
with her; and he has left off saying those 
things that used to hurt her so. (We 
have to thank you for that, Miss Beres¬ 
ford.) But he is not always able to bear 
her with him. Gilbert is going through 
a terrible ordeal. We must not judge 
him too harshly. At times his fate 
seems intolerable to him, and then one 
has need of patience with him.” 

“Everyone says you are so good to 
him, Mr. Gordon.” 

“Do they?” and Malcolm flushed 
with pleasure. “ Everybody tells stories, 
then.” 

They were pacing through the shrub¬ 
beries, waiting for Lady Sarah to come 
to them, but some visitors detained 
her. 

Miss Muffet was in no hurry to go 
home that afternoon. An old bore—as 
she phrased it—in the shape of an 
elderly spinster of uncertain age, was 
spending the day at the Hawthorns, and 
Miss Muffet, with transparent selfish¬ 
ness, informed Malcolm that no one 
wanted her. “ Miss Prosser is such a 
stupid, tiresome old thing, and I cannot 
understand why Aunt Isobel likes her so 
much. Virginia, too, behaves so prettily 
to her. But I do hate a real frumpish, 
gossiping old maid—don’t you ? ” 

And Malcolm allowed that the genus 
had no special attraction for him. 
“ But, all the same, I have always 
heard that Miss Prosser is an excellent 
woman,” he continued seriously. “ She 
was awfully good to her mother and 
sister. Her mother was blind, and her 
sister, Miss Rachel, had some incurable 
disease. Mr. Lomax thinks no end of 
her, and so does Mrs. Foster. But she 


is not pretty, exactly, and-” Here 

Malcolm hesitated, and strove to find a 
suitable adjective to embody his idea of 
Miss Prosser. 

But Miss Muffet cut him short. 
“ Don’t talk any more about her. I 
want to forget her very existence, and I 
do not intend to go home until I think 
she is gone. How delicious that meadow 
looks; and what heaps of wild flowers 
there must be under that hedge ! Do let 
us gather some. Lady Sarah will see 
us when she comes out.” 

And Malcolm made no objection to 
this. Gathering flowers in Miss Muffet’s 
company suited him down to the ground, 
as Val would have phrased it. He was 
getting used to Miss Muffet’s ways now, 
and was not at all shocked to see her 
climb the five-barred gate, so nimbly 
that he had no time to offer his assist¬ 
ance. Indeed, he thought climbing 
five-barred gates was quite a ladylike 
accomplishment, and they were soon 
gathering flowers as happily as possible, 
until Malcolm made a most egregious 
blunder. 

Miss Muffet, who loved all flowers, had 
fallen into an ecstacy over a little blue 
flower which she somewhat poetically 
declared reminded her of Leonard’s 
eyes. “ Lenny has such dear blue eyes,” 
she continued sentimentally ; “ and they 
are so big and innocent-looking. When 
Val wants to tease him he calls him 
‘the blue-eyed infant.’ Lenny does so 
hate to be chaffed. Val used to try 
it on with me. It w r as * brown-eyed 
baby ’ for a time ; but I took no notice, 
and so he gave it up. As I tell Lenny, 
if you don’t seem to mind chaff they 
soon leave off teasing one. But, all the 
same, I hated it as much as Lenny.” 

Now what possessed Malcolm that he 
should begin humming that refrain again 
about “bonnie brown eyes.” But this 
time the allusion displeased Miss Muffet. 
Perhaps something in Malcolm’s manner 
put her on her guard, or she had an idea 
that Val would call this fooling. At any 
rate, she drew herself up rather haughtily, 
and desired Malcolm not to talk non¬ 
sense. “ When a person is present you 
should not make personal remarks,” she 
said rather resentfully. 
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She had taken off her straw hat, and 
had filled it with flowers, and her loose 
curly hair shone in the sunlight. 

Malcolm thought of his mother’s 
name of Titania as he made his abject 
apology. “I did not mean to offend 
you,” he said humbly. “ I would not 
offend you for worlds. There is no one 
whom I want to please more. You must 
know’, Effie, how much I care for you ; 
and if you could only care for me in 

return-” He stopped and looked at 

her wistfully. 

The words had escaped from Mal¬ 
colm’s lips with a sudden rush and im¬ 
pulse. He was half intoxicated with the 
soft evening light, and with the girl’s 
sweetness and unconsciousness. Pro¬ 
serpine gathering flow r ers could hardly 
have been a prettier sight than Effie, 
with her white gowm kilted up, and her 
shining curls tossed baby-fashion over 
her head. Was it any wonder that he 
had grown to love her ? thought the 
infatuated young man. But he was 
checked by the angry reproach in her 
eyes. 

Poor Miss Muffet! She w r as roused 
from her childish unconsciousness nov r ; 
even she could not have mistaken his 
meaning. He was not fooling; he really 
meant what he said; and Virginia- 

“ Oh ! how dare you ! how r dare you ! ” 
she exclaimed, stamping her little foot 
in sudden fury. “ How dare you tell me 
that you care for me, when Virginia, my 

poor Virginia-” She paused, flashed 

another reproachful look at the unfor¬ 
tunate Malcolm, and fled, leaving her 
hat full of flowers at Malcolm’s feet. 

Lady Sarah encountered her as she 
came flying through the shrubberies; 
she looked at the girl’s hot cheeks and 
uncovered head with surprised curiosity. 

“ Please do not stop me,” panted 
Miss Muffet; “ it is so late. I had for¬ 
gotten the time. They will be expecting 
me.” 

“ I suppose you do not intend to walk 
through the village without your hat, 
you crazy child ? ” returned Lady Sarah. 
“Oh, there is Malcolm bringing it; he 
will see you home.” 

“ I would rather go alone. I shall 
run all the way,” murmured Miss Muffet 
incoherently. She almost snatched the 
hat from Malcolm’s hand, a long trail 
of bryony still adhering to the brim ; but 
Miss Muffet took no notice of it. If she 
had waited another minute she must 
have burst into tears; her chest was 
heaving, her breath came fast and 
short. “Oh, how dare he! how dare 

he! And Virginia-” And Miss 

Muffet clenched her little bare hands 
as she ran down the avenue. 

Her emotion had hardly subsided, 
and she was still in her morning gown, 
when Virginia entered her room. “ How 
late you are, Effie; let me help you 
dress. Miss Prosser has been gone an 
hour; she left her love for you. What 
have you been doing all the afternoon ? 
How hot and tired you look ! ” And, 
indeed, Miss Muffet’s flushed dishevelled 
appearance might well excite notice— 
some of the bryony still clung to her 
hair. 

“ I w'as in Mr. Gordon’s room a long 
time,” returned Miss Muffet hurriedly. 


“ He wanted to hear all about Drys- 
dale.” 

“ I suppose Malcolm was there too ? ” 
observed Virginia, trying to speak in an 
indifferent voice. 

But Miss Muffet gave her a quick 
glance. How pale and weary Virginia 
always looked now. Somehow she had 
lost her brisk animation of manner, and 
moved and spoke languidly. 

Miss Muffet’s eyes were open now 
with a vengeance. Too well she knew 
the reason of Virginia’s altered looks. 
Virginia’s friend had deserted her, and 
her life had lost its chief interest. But 
even Miss Muffet’s shrewd eyes hardly 
knew how the wound rankled. Her be¬ 
loved looks no longer consoled her ; her 
studies progressed heavily, like Sisera’s 
chariot-wheels. Virginia, the Strong, 
self-reliant girl, found it difficult —nay, 
almost impossible—to restrain her rest¬ 
lessness. Nothing but the fear of be¬ 
traying herself kept her hour after hour 
at the task that had grown so suddenly 
hateful to her. 

“Yes, Malcolm Gordon was there,” 
returned Miss Muffet stiffly ; “ but he 
was not as nice as usual.” And then 
the dinner-bell rang, and the two girls 
went down together. 

Mrs. Foster more than once wondered 
what ailed Effie; she was in an un¬ 
usually taciturn mood, and hardly took 
any part in the conversation. 

Mrs. Foster and her daughter were 
going up to town the next morning to 
spend the day with an old friend, and 
Mrs. Foster was anxious to know how 
Miss Muffet would employ herself. “ I 
suppose you will go to the Manor House 
as usual ? ” she asked with a smile. 

But Miss Muffet, colouring up to the 
roots of her hair, said she hardly knew ; 
she had not made up her mind. And 
finally, when Virginia pressed her to 
have tea at the Vicarage, she waxed 
peevish, and said she hated making 
plans. And seeing her in this mood 
they wisely let her alone. 

But Mrs. Foster privately took counsel 
with Virginia, and a note to Gussie was 
the result. “ If Gussie knows that Effie 
is alone, she will come down and carry 
her off by main force,” observed Mrs. 
Foster folding the note. “And I would 
much rather that she went to the Vicar¬ 
age.” And though Virginia made no 
answer to this, her mother knew that 
she shared this opinion. 

But neither of them guessed that Miss 
Muffet, sitting curled up at the foot of 
her bed in the moonlight, had concocted 
a daring scheme which almost took her 
breath away with its audacity. 

“And I will do it, too!” finished 
Miss Muffet, nodding her head at an 
imaginary auditor. “Go to the Manor 
House indeed! And as to tea with 

Gussie-” And here Miss Muffet 

gave a derisive laugh. “No, Aunt 
Isobel; you need not think it. I will 
just take a journey on my own account, 
and go and see Uncle Norbert.” 

* * * * 

“ I am going to see you off,” observed 
Miss Muffet cheerfully, as they sat at 
their early breakfast the next morning. 
“ And I shall ask Drake to let me 
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drive.” And Mrs. Foster thought this 
a good idea. 

“Should you mind going round by 
Stoke, Effie, and leaving that parcel of 
things that we got ready for little Tohnnv 
Dunn?” 

But to Aunt Isobel’s surprise, Miss 
Muffet hummed and ha-ed at this. She 
was not sure that she could go round 
by Stoke—it would take so long; and 
the sun would be so hot; and she was 
not inclined for such a long drive. 

“ Well, never mind ; perhaps Virginia 
will be able to drive over there to¬ 
morrow,” returned Mrs. Foster pleas¬ 
antly. But she marvelled a little at 
Effie’s unwillingness to render her this 
trifling service. 

Drake was quite willing that Miss 
Muffet should drive the greys. She 
was an intrepid little Jehu, and always 
brought them to the station door with a 
grand sweep, and a flourish that did 
her credit. But she jumped down from 
the box somewhat hastily. 

“ Let me take your tickets, Aunt 
Isobel—you go first-class, I know. When 
I see people off I like to make myself 
useful.” And so Miss Muffet carried 
her point, and left the ticket-office with 
a second-class ticket hidden snugly in 
her glove. 

“ I suppose I need not wait to see you 
actually off,” she said presently, when 
they were comfortably ensconced in a 
first-class compartment. “ The train 
will not go for another six minutes, 
and it is no use keeping the horses 
standing.” 

And Mrs. Foster assented to this. 
“ Effie is far more thoughtful than she 
used to be,” she observed to Virginia. 
“ But she was an idle little puss not to 
want to drive round by Stoke. I should 
have liked Johnnie to have his things 
to-day.” And then she unfolded her 
paper. 

As they were both at the other end of 
the compartment, and Virginia was busy 
with her book, it was no wonder that they 
failed to perceive a small figure in grey 
come out of the station again and walk 
rapidly to a second-class compartment. 

Drake had his orders to drive home 
at once; and through the open door 
Miss Muffet could see the grey tails 
vanishing into space. “ I have man¬ 
aged that splendidly,” she thought; 
little thinking that an hour later Gussie 
would be asking for her, and would be 
listening with a puzzled face to the 
answer that the carriage had returned 
without Miss Beresford. 

When they arrived at Paddington, 
Miss Muffet remained in the compart¬ 
ment until she saw Virginia’s brown 
dress whisk round the corner; then she 
followed boldly, and in the distance saw 
them hailing a cab. 

“I may as well take a hansom,” 
thought Miss Muffet. “ I am quite safe 
now—no one will recognise me.” And 
then, as the cabman lifted the trap-door, 
she told him in an authoritative manner 
to drive to No. 25, Onslow Street—one 
of those quiet streets near the British 
Museum, where for some years Mr. 
Elliston had set up his modest bachelor 
establishment. 

(To be continued .) 
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ABOUT GETTING FARTHER EAST. 

By “MEDICUS.” 


is one of the 
pleasures of 
my life to 
believe that 
there exists 
somewhat of 
sympathy 
be t wix t 
“ Medicus ” 
and his 
readers in 
The Girl’s 
Own Pa¬ 
per. Were 
I not certain 
that this is 
so, never 
should I 
presume to 
obtrude my 
personality 
upon those 
who do me 
the honour 
to pei-use my 
health ser¬ 
mons month 
after month. 
Only among 
one’s friends 
may one 
assume individuality without fear of being con¬ 
sidered egotistical, or, what is worse, egoistical. 
Were I not sure then that my writings are 
welcome to a few—may I say many ?—I 
should wear the cloak of darkest and most 
mysterious anonymity, and shroud myself in 
the editorial “WE.” 

Sometimes I begin my monthly health ser¬ 
mon with an actual experience. This I do, 
first because I generally manage to make it 
lead up to something far better, and secondly 
because the most trivial events in one’s life 
are worth recording if they can be described 
well. And now, certain of your sympathy, 

I wish to tell you to-day a strange, sad experi¬ 
ence that has just been mine. At n o’clock 
on Wednesday last, December 14th, 1892, I 
had finished a new book, and was just writing 
those words that to a weary author bring with 
them so joyous a sense of relief, “ the end,” 
when my man entered the wigwam with the 
post-bag. Almost the first letter I opened 
conveyed to me the melancholy tidings of the 
death of a dear old schoolfellow, and univer¬ 
sity mate, whom I loved as a brother—Dr. 
Robert Craig, of Glen Urquhart, Inverness- 
shire. 

Many years ago, he and I were class-mates 
at the great Northern University of Aberdeen, 
and it was in the second year of our curriculum 
that we resolved to have a class supper every 
year. I believe about sixty or seventy sat 
down to the first. That number had dwindled 
last year to about ten, I think, for I could not 
attend. We are scattered all over the world, 
and though none of us will die of old age for 
many and many a year to come, if ever, still 

“Our graves are severed far and wide 
By mount, and stream, and sea.” 

There is some food for thought in this. 
Who will be the last, I wonder, to sit at the 
supper-table alone ? Nay, but will he be 
alone ? Will not his memoiy fill the vacant 
chairs with many a well-known form and face, 
and many a scene rise up before him of the 
never-to-be-forgotten past ? 

The letter I received last Wednesday I 
enclosed, with but few comments, to another 
friend of mine. Among other remarks in 


his reply, he says, “One of your countrymen 
wrote the following sad and true though eerie 
lines :— 

“ * There’s nae frien’ like the auld frien’ 

And the grave’s the place to find him.’ 

“It is not for men such as we are to dog¬ 
matise on Death. With all our so-called 
wisdom we are but children crying in the 
night, and with no language but a cry; often 
a peevish, selfish, and childish rather than 
childlike cry. Let us remember that what we 
bury out of sight is not our friend, but only 
the poor hut in which he dwelt awhile. The 
friend himself has sped right away, we dare 
dare not say where or how. That secret is 
with the Grand Master, who, I doubt not, 
will temper justice with mercy, and in the 
Lodge above admit our friend to a degree of 
honour and happiness far beyond the deserts 
of even his good life :— 

“ 1 Now of a lasting home possest, 
lie goes to seek a deeper rest. 

Good night 1 The day was sultry here 
In toil and fear. 

Good night! The night is cool and 
clear.’ 

“The discipline of this life is a mysterious 
thing. If we endeavour to reason about our 
little span of finite affairs with our feeble 
powers, we are sure to come to grief over it 
and leave the subject more miserable than we 
were before. You have just completed your 
literary task, which has engaged you so closely 
for months. You naturally think of this with 
joy and singleness of heart. Then, in the 
midst of this perfectly legitimate self-gratu- 
lation, comes this sad message from your 
friend’s wife. The purely worldly man would— 
might—feel inclined to rail at Fate under so 
sad a stroke. The gentler man, I think, is 
able to realise that not unfrequently such 
sudden afflictions really bring him farther 
East; and the farther in that direction he 
goes, through the discipline of this school of 
life, the more readily will he not only see but 
perceive the Symbol of Glory. Thus, brother, 
it is possible so to consider these things that 
we can at last, without cant or the faintest 
shade of hypocrisy, bring ourselves to be 
thankful to the Grand Master for every scald¬ 
ing tear, every searching sorrow, every last 
farewell.” 

From the above extracts from my “ brother’s” 
letter, you will note he is no pessimist. He 
is a man who follows the Light, and even the 
darkness that surrounds us in this world does 
not prevent us from doing this. Indeed, 
being in comparative darkness we ought to 
see the light in the far beyond, burning still 
more clearly—a beacon to guide us to a haven 
of rest. 

But the writer I have quoted has the happy 
knack of oftentimes cheering others, and bless¬ 
ing them with words of comfort, when all 
around seems gloom. “There is one way,” 
says a thinker, “ of attaining what we may 
term if not titter at least mortal happiness. 
It is this—a sincere and unrelaxing activity 
for the happiness of others. In that one 
maxim is concentrated whatever is noble in 
morality, sublime in religion, or unanswerable 
in truth. In that pursuit we have all scope 
for whatever is excellent in our hearts, and 
none for the petty passions which our nature 
is heir to. Thus engaged, whatever be our 
errors there will be nobility, not weakness, in 
our remorse; whatever our failures, virtue, 
not selfishness, in our regret; and in success 


vanity itself will become holy and triumph 
eternal.” 

There are thousands of girls in this country 
of ours, and doubtless many among our own 
readers, who would fain do good, fain help to 
cheer and bless others, but do not seem to 
know how to. But there really are very 
many ways to effect what is desired. Yet, if 
we remember that example is better than pre¬ 
cept, if we wish to become heroes in humble 
life, and do good, though only by stealth, we 
should endeavour to fit ourselves for such a 
ministry, which is none the less holy because it 
is humble. We must not try to wear a cloak 
that does not fit us, we must avoid simulation 
and cant. We must conquer self, to begin 
with. Herein would lie our first triumph. 
And we should be able to tell others—were 
they only children—and tell them, mind you, 
from our own experience, how delightful a 
thing it is to gain a victory over self. Our 
words would have the ring of sincerity about 
them ; the atmosphere of truth around them, 
without which they would fall upon our little 
listeners’ ears, but like a morning shower on a 
parched rock. 

Young people greatly admire and regard 
genuine goodness in others, and they can in¬ 
stinctively tell the true from the spurious coin. 
It is not beauty a child looks for in the face 
of her who is laying down a precept, it is truth¬ 
fulness and sincerity. Did ever you hear of 
the famous lady Madame de Circourt. She 
was so painfully plain that her own mother 
told her it was impossible any one could ever 
care for her or love her enough to marry her. 
“Well,” thought the girl, “if I am ugly, I 
can at all events do a little good.” Mind you, 
this girl must have had naturally a truly kind 
heart without any cant about it. She began 
her good actions in a very humble, nay, even 
hesitating way. For a long time the poorest 
of children, and old people, and the servants 
of the household, and even the birds out of 
doors were her clientele . And gradually this 
clientele of hers grew and extended, till in 
course of time her goodwill toward everybody 
caused her to be adored, and no one even 
maligned her. It is said that “ though her 
complexion was sallow, her grey eyes small 
and sunken, yet she held in devotion to her 
the greatest men of tlia time. Her unfailing 
interest in others made her perfectly irre¬ 
sistible.” 

I have said that this gentle lady was kind 
even to the birds—God’s own particular birds, 
those that live in the woodlands and fields, 
and come hopping round our doors in cold 
weather, as if to find out who among us are 
possessed of the friendliest dispositions. Now 
here is a hint for you girls who wish to have 
soft and sympathetic hearts, and it is a valu¬ 
able one—study Nature. It is a book you 
know that is ever open to you. Yes, even if 
your garden is but the tiniest patch behind a 
city house. Hear how beautifully one of my 
favourite authors—Ruskin to wit—speaks 
about the religion of Nature. “ There is,” he 
says, “ a calm and holy religion in the un¬ 
breathing things of nature which man would 
do well to imitate. It is a meek and blessed 
influence stealing in, as it were, unawares upon 
the heart; it comes quietly and without ex¬ 
citement ; it has no terror, no gloom in its 
approaches; it does not rouse up the passions ; 
it is untrammelled by the creeds, and unsha¬ 
dowed by the superstitions of man; it is fresh 
from the hands of its author, glowing from the 
immediate presence of the great spirit which 
pervades and quickens it; it is written upon the 
arched sky; it looks out from every star ; it is 
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on the sailing cloud and in the invisible wind; 
it is among- the hills and valleys of the earth, 
where the shrubless mountain-top pierces the 
thin atmosphere of eternal winter, or where 
the mighty forest fluctuates before the strong 
wind with its dark waves of green foliage ; it 
is spread out like a legible language on the 
broad face of the unsleeping ocean; it is the 
poetiy of nature; it is this which uplifts the 
spirit within us, until it is strong enough to 
overlook the shadows of our place of probation ; 
which breaks link after link the chain that 
binds us to materiality, and which opens to 
our imagination a world of spiritual beauty 
and holiness.” 

But not only Ruskin but all truly great men 
who ever preached or wrote, tell us that com¬ 
munion with Nature calms and tones the mind, 
exalts the adoration for God that is already in 
our minds, shows us our own finiteness, and as 
my friend phrases it, helps us “ farther east.” 

Thoughts of our own littleness, however, 
must not prevent us from doing right heartily 
whatever acts of goodness or mercy our hands 
find to do. Nor must unconquered sins or 
passions, that it seems impossible almost for 
us to bridle, place us hors de coitibcit in the 
battle of life. We must never get disheart¬ 
ened, never weaiy in well-doing. Every single 
grain of sand on the sea-shore helps to keep 
the turbulent ocean from rushing over the 
barrier and swamping the city built near the 
beach. The tribe corellince that makes the 
coral is one of the tiniest of all the polypifera , 
but lo ! their united efforts result in the for¬ 
mation of lovely islands, on which myriads 


of higher creatures find life and pleasure. 
Don’t sit down and cry because you can’t 
build a cathedral or a palace ; somebody, you 
know, must erect the fisherman’s hut. But 
every good action you do takes you farther 
east, and adds to your own happiness, aye, 
and to your own strength. 

Probably the very best deeds we can do are 
performed in the interests of the members of 
our own family, so long as they are performed 
with a hearty good will, with a kindly smile 
and a cheerful voice. 

Ah ! that cheerful voice ; how difficult it is 
to get and to maintain ! And how easy is it 
for a sharp word to utterly wreck a kindly 
action. 

The farther we get away from self the far¬ 
ther east we get, and the happier we become. 
But we must expect often to stumble and to 
fall in our journey east, and the fall is all the 
harder when we know the fault thereof is our 
own. But that must not discourage us. We 
must get up and press on, though mayhap, 
with sad and chastened hearts. 

Does prayer help us ? Undoubtedly ; but 
though we may pray without ceasing, life was 
never meant to be all prayer. Let us work, 
work, work ; the more we work the stronger 
by God’s grace do we become. 

Some girls are innately shy in doing good, 
or performing little acts of kindness. Well, 
modesty is generally commendable, but that 
form of it which seems to forbid us to do what 
is right is a positive symptom of bodily weak¬ 
ness. And here in this paper the physician 
comes in. 


Bodily weakness does prevent our doing good 
with anything like a will. And therefore it 
hinders our journey east. It becomes, there¬ 
fore, an actual sin, methinks, not to obey the 
simple golden rules that lead us to health —if 
we know them. I do not think I should be 
wrong in my estimation if I said that out of 
every hundred human beings, there are ninety- 
nine whose state of health might be improved, 
whose bodies might be made stronger, and 
minds, therefore, infinitely lighter by the 
simple plan of living by rule for one short 
month. 

I do not think I should be wrong in saying 
that of every fifty people forty suffer more or 
less severely from the sin of immoderation. 
Without temperance in all things, there cannot 
be good health, temperance in eating and 
drinking, in work even, temperance in thought, 
in-language and in passion. I am telling you 
nothing that is new, I daresay. I do not pre¬ 
tend to be doing so, I but remind you because 
I want you to be well and happy. Regularity 
in doing things and in living comes next to 
temperance and moderation, and this regularity 
has reference to all our good habits of life. 
Then without daily and perfect ablution of 
the body we cannot be healthy, any more than 
we can without fresh air in our rooms, and out 
of doors. And sleep is the sweet reward for a 
day well spent. And the sound sleep of the 
night strengthens and prepares us for the 
battle of the morrow. So on and on through 
life, getting each day a little farther east, and 
the farther we get, the more brightly shines 
the light. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

J. E. S.—Pliny says that the Egyptians were taught 
to make glass by Hermes. The manufacture dates 
from a very remote period, and its first traces are 
found in Egypt. In the British Museum there is a 
glass amulet of a king who is said to have reigned 
in Egypt b.c. 2423. 

B. W. B.—Thomas a Becket’s father was Gilbert a 
Becket. The former was a priest and was never 
married, so could have left no descendants. There 
is nothing known of his brothers, if he had any. 

Anxious Alma. —It is easy to give addresses of homes 
for training missionaries; but as you have “ taken 
this paper for matiy years ” you have many lists of 
them under the heading above given. So we can 
only repeat that mere intellectual training is by 
no means all the qualification essential. Piety, 
courage, patience, an aptitude and gift for teaching, 
very good health, and complete freedom from any 
home responsibilities, that is, members of your own 
family to whom nature, that is to say, your Divine 
Master, has given claims on your help, care, and 
kindly companionship. These take precedence of 
all self-selected work and self-designated duties. 
Have you a father, grand-parents, brother or sister 
to whom you could be of service ? If so, your life 
should not be “ aimless.” Be quite sure on this 
question before running where you may not be sent. 

Miss Thoyts. —We are happy to give your useful 
work another notice, and to tell our readers that 
you have changed your society in its character. 
The old Sulhamstead Query Society is now substi¬ 
tuted by the Sulhamstead Essay Society, Reading, 
Berks. No members received under the age of 
fifteen. Money prizes are given. There is a fine of 
one penny for every wrongly spelt word, and three¬ 
pence if no essay be sent. Fee, from January to 
July? is. 

ART. 

A Young Artist will find that a coating of glue-size 
is always desirable when painting new wood. The 
reason which accounts for her failure is that she laid 
on the paint too thickly. Put on a thin coat, let it 
dry, then rub it down with sand-paper, and then 
apply a second thin coat, which must be treated as 
the first. 

Mordecai. —1. The enamel above-named should be 
used for painting the initials.—2. There is only one 
way by which persons who have the very objection¬ 
able habit of talking in their sleep may be cured, 
that is, to avoid taking a heavy meal just before 
going to bed, and to waken them whenever they 
'-qgin to speak. 


March. —The sketches j'ou send show no knowledge 
of anatomy, nor of drawing from the life. Until 
you have studied both these branches of an artist’s 
primary education it is hopeless to attempt to earn 
a livelihood by drawing. After many years of such 
study artists find the work little remunerative, so 
far, at least, as the question of entire self-support 
is concerned. The sale of pictures is but of fitful 
benefit; and the work of a drawing master often 
poorly paid. If you can excel in the other accom¬ 
plishment you name, why not avail yourself of it ? 

Darling Molly should paint the oyster shells with 
ordinary' oil-colours, and in order to make them 
adhere the better she should mix a little of Turck’s 
Florentine Medium with each colour she lays on. 

Josephine. —There are so many designs representing 
the “ four seasons ” that you need hardly have 
asked such a question. The dress on a symbolic 
figure of Spring should be of a pale green hue; and 
the floral design, of primroses, daffodils, or May- 
blossoms. For Summer, the colour of the dress 
should be a pale pink; and the design, of roses and 
Madonna lilies. Russet-brown would be the best 
colour for the dress representing Autumn—being 
that of the dead leaf; and the flowers, poppies and 
vine-leaves, with wheat and fruit of all kinds. Red 
is the best colour for winter, upon which a design 
of chrysanthemums, holly-berries, ivy, mistletoe, 
and Christmas roses would be the most appropriate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Barbara. —1. Trim the hat with some black velvet 
bows lined with a coloured silk ; either red or yellow 
would be pretty. Black feathers would be best.— 
2. “ Barbara ” means “ foreign ” or “ strange.”—3. 
It is from the Greek. 

Irene. —Your name is Greek, and signifies “ peace.” 
A Byzantine empress was so named, born about 
752, and was canonised ; but she was a woman of 
much power of mind and energy of character, and 
ruled with ability; but she was a cruel, unnatural 
mother to her son, the Emperor Constantine VI., 
and was punished in the end, being deposed by her 
grand treasurer, Nicephorus, banishca to Lesbos, 
and obliged thenceforth to support herself by spin¬ 
ning till her death in 803 a.d. 

A Troubled One. —We do not understand from your 
letter that you were ever engaged to the young 
man, nor that he had spoken of marriage to you, 
and we fear you have misunderstood his attentions 
and his friendship. 

M. E. B.—We should say that the room is not suffi¬ 
ciently ventilated for a person who has plenty of air 
during the day. 


Seventeen and Eighteen. —Never accept the photo¬ 
graph portraits of any men to whom you are not 
engaged with the full knowledge and consent of 
your parents. At your age you are too young for 
any engagement. You have no experience, and do 
not know your own minds. “ Flirtations ” are 
sham addresses paid by men to sham acceptors of 
the same amongst silly, thoughtless girls. Some¬ 
times the attentions are sincerely and honourable 
on the man’s part, but insincerely received, without 
any idea but the gratification of her vanity, by the 
girl, and without any intention of accepting his 
suit. It is both heartless and a grievous exhibition 
of a lack of honour and self-respect. It is even 
worse when a man wins the love of a girl without 
giving his own heart in return, and the offer of a 
home with it. 

Nancy. —1. You must not forget that the “wedding 
garment ” was prepared by the host and made 
ready for every guest. So the man who went into 
the wedding without one had declined it, and was 
without it because he would not wear it.—2. The 
times of refreshment are not always with us, and 
the first flush of our joy in believing soon passes 
away, and sometimes we seem to travel through 
weary and sorrowful ways where all is darkness. 
It is in these very times that we must grow in stead¬ 
fastness, and walk as “ seeing Him who is invisible.” 
These are the times when we really grow in grace. 
If you read the Psalms you will find many descrip¬ 
tions of the dark days which fall on God’s children. 
Do not give up doing anything, nor omit anything 
of what you are doing in God’s service. That is 
the wrong way back to happiness. 

Dodo. —We should think that you required the claret 
if the doctor has ordered a glass at dinner. The 
hot water will do no harm. 

Fi.uur de Lys.— “ Melange ” is the word you require 
perhaps. It means “ a mixture.” 

Orbie. —Bale’s Island, called also St. Mary’s Island, 
at the head of Kirkcudbright Bay. 

Ellen Kew. —We know of no English depot for the 
sale of Kniepps’ linen. 

K. E. should be wakened every time she talks in her 
sleep. This may cure the habit. 

A Contributor to the “ Girl’s Own Paper ” would 
be glad if any reader could kindly help him to the 
name of the author of the poem containing the 
following verse:— 

“Old Martin’s work was done, 

And in the westering sun, 

Beneath a gnarled tree 
All weary rested he,” etc. 

Kindly address to the Editor. 
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“ GOD IS GOOD ! ” 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 

The Spring has come ; the meadows wide 
Are gay with all things fair and young; 
From rosy morn till eventide 
The blithe birds sing the boughs among*, 
And shouts of happy children sing 
In sunlit mead and shady wood, 

And all the voices of the Spring 
Unite in singing, “God is good!” 

Then swiftly lush-leaved Summer comes, 

And merry mowers toss the hay ; 

While in the cool green forest glooms, 

The culvers coo the live-long day. 

Bright bloom the lily and the rose— 

A fair and stately sisterhood; 

And still from dawn to day’s sweet close 
All earth is singing, “God is good! ” 

Through all the mellow Autumn days, 

When bows and falls the golden corn— 
While woods in brief bright splendour blaze, 
As noon exhales the mist of morn, 

And wealth of fruit the branches bends, 

And Nature laughs in jocund mood— 

With all her gentle mirth there blends 
A choral whisper—“God is good!” 

E’en when the winged snowflakes fall. 

And faded leaves, and grasses sere, 

Are hidden ’neath the lovely pall, 

New-woven for the passing year— 

Old Nature hath a voice which still 
By Faith’s keen ear is understood; 

And each wild blast which sweeps the hill, 
Sings loud and clear that “ God is good! ” 







































IN GARDEN-LAND. 

By AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 

In the garden-land of Nature 
The smiling daisies blow, 

With hearts kissed gold by sun¬ 
shine, 

And lips like winter snow; 

The little winds play o’er them, 
And dewdrops from above 
Rest on them with the nightfall, 
Like sparkling crowns of love, 


On the misty slopes of sky-land 
When sunlight ebbs away, 

The daisy-stars of Heaven 
Unfold as fades the day; 

On sapphire banks they open, 
Each set in radiant light— 

The flowerets of the angels 
That watch the livelong night. 

In the world of busy workers, 

’Mid turmoil and ’mid strife, 

Are seen sweet girlish faces, 

Like flowers that brighten life; 
Their songs ring through our sad¬ 
ness, 

Their laughter fills the air— 
God’s daisies fresh and heaven¬ 
sent 

To blossom everywhere. 

All rights 7 ‘eserved.'\ 



THE FLOWER-SELLER. 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SQUIRE DESIRES TO ADOPT “ MY LADY.” 

OLLY was found 
in a high fever 
next morning, 
tossing about 
the bed with 
crimson 
cheeks and 
wild eyes. For 
a few days it 
seemed as 
though her 
love of adven¬ 
ture was to 
bring a disas- 
t r o u s finale ; 
but youth, 
added to care- 
ful nursing, 
soon began to 
win the race, 
and the deliri- 
ous stage 
passed away, 
leaving a very 
weak, cross 
little girl to make rapid recovery. 

On the whole Molly was the gainer by 
her nocturnal ramble, for she could 
never think of it without a shudder; 
remembrance of the cold waters closing 
over her head remained vividly pictured 
in her small mind, and certainly kept 
her from desire to repeat the experiment. 
Then the squire’s cherished brother 
made out that her services to him had 
been those of an angel of light; where¬ 
upon the squire declared that she should 
be his especial charge for the future. 
All the large household, from mistress 
to the servant of lowest degree, shared 
the feeling of gratitude, for Ralph was 
adored by the old retainers, so if ever a 
spoiled child was in further danger of 
hopeless spoiling, that child was Molly 
when she recovered from this sharp 
attack of fever. Mrs. Bathurst, a rigid 
disciplinarian, made unusual allowance 
for the little beauty, seldom slapping 
her even when she behaved with a lack 
of decorum which shocked the gentle 
Peace and Faith. 

Molly found her “ old man ” perfectly 
fascinating. He was in reality twenty 
years younger than the squire, but the 
cruel confinement of prison life had 
whitened his hair and palsied his limbs. 
He was in a precarious condition of 
health, so that the family felt that 
should prison walls again close round 
him, his days were numbered. By the 
family may be understood the whole 
household, for the servants, grey in their 
master’s service,' were devoted to him 
and his. Their forefathers had served 
the squire’s forbears, and the honour of 
the Bathurst family was their honour. 
No need to caution the tongues of ser¬ 
vants such as these, who would have 
been burned at the stake rather than 
bring trouble on one of the Bathurst 



line. In the squire’s household, there¬ 
fore, there was but one feelingwith regard 
to the person of Ralph Bathurst: he 
must not be taken again. His presence 
was kept strictly secret from the vil¬ 
lagers, and as soon as he gained 
strength enough to travel the squire 
resolved to send him to France until 
better days dawned in Old England. 

Ralph Bathurst, unwilling to drag his 
brother down with himself, had taken 
his mother’s name of Heriot when he 
preached in conventicles and so boldly 
denounced the crying sins at Court. 
The squire had lost sight of him for two 
years, and hoped that he had left the 
country, but in truth he had been lan¬ 
guishing all this time in one of the foul 
prisons of the city. 

Ralph Bathurst had a manner towards 
young people which was irresistible. 
His sympathy with them was so genuine, 
his intuitive knowledge of their immature 
thoughts and feelings so profound, his 
power of rousing the best in their na¬ 
tures so great. He held them spell¬ 
bound by the hour as he talked of life, 
its duties and responsibilities, its possi¬ 
bilities to the young who held so much 
of their life’s history in their own hands. 
The squire could have told the young 
people of crowds he had seen, from noble 
to peasant, hanging on his brother’s 
words, weeping at his will, and perhaps 
departing, roused from the indifference 
so maddening to the enthusiast, to a de¬ 
sire for noble aspirations, for better deeds. 

But with all this religious element so 
strongly impressed by Ralph on those 
around him, was a geniality which 
proved him a Bathurst by birth and 
training. He loved to see the young 
people gay, to watch the youths at 
tennis and the children at play ; so that 
he was adored by old and young. Molly 
jealously monopolised his attention 
whenever he would permit her to do so, 
his courteous manner to ladies remind¬ 
ing her of something she vaguely felt 
had been hers in the past. 

It chanced during the last week in 
September that the three girls had 
coaxed “Uncle Ralph” to come with 
them to the arbour. It was a warm 
afternoon, and the stint of work which 
Mrs. Bathurst required from the maidens 
was felt by all to be unusually weari¬ 
some. How Molly rebelled at having 
to sew such a long seam ! Uncle Ralph 
understood all about it, and he lay 
down on a bench in the arbour and 
made the time flyby with his enchanting 
powers of narration. Faith and Peace 
sat opposite to him, their needles flying 
fast, their gentle faces placid with happi¬ 
ness, while Molly sat on the threshold, 
so near her “ old man,” that when she 
chose to idle away her time and thus 
run the risk of punishment, his gentle 
hand on her golden head would remind 
her of her duties and set her fingers in 
movement again. 

All at once rough voices were heard 
on the lawn at a little distance. The 


three girls looked up, the two older ones 
turning white with apprehension. Ralph 
sat up, his face serene and untroubled ; 
his enemies had come to carry him back 
to prison walls. Fie was trapped, and 
there was little hope of his escape, for 
though he might have hidden in some 
closet of the house, now in open day, 
with the tennis-court in full view of the 
searchers, what could he do ? 

Molly’s blue eyes flashed; she threw 
down her work and pushed back the 
door so that it partly hid the fugitive. 
Peace did the rest; she beckoned Faith ; 
the two girls threw their long seams 
of linen over their uncle, and sat down 
on his side of the bench. As the men 
came up to the arbour, Molly advanced 
to meet them, with an ease of manner a 
princess might have envied. 

“ Little maid, will you answer some 
questions for us?” asked the leader of 
the men. 

Molly gave a dignified assent, and 
looked at the group with a manner 
which compelled their recognition of her 
superior rank; they doffed their caps 
instinctively. 

“The squire has got visitors, we 
understand,” said the leader. “He 
keeps them too much shut up. We 
want to know who they are.” 

“ The squire does not keep us shut 
up,” said Molly, with a slight laugh of 
amusement. She pointed to the arbour 
carelessly, where her friends tried to 
show unconcern by sewing their seams, 
then took up a racquet off the green. 
“ The boys have just finished their 
game,” said she idly. 

“Well, well,” said another man im¬ 
patiently ; “ but it’s his older guests we 
want. Hast seen an old man in the 
house and grounds ? Some say he is of 
the squire’s own blood, and hath been 
seen of a moonlight night wandering in 
the woods anent the lake.” 

“ There’s no old man in the house, 
except Garland—oh, yes, and Tom and 
Peter! As for the grounds, there is old 
Mark and John Wixon,” replied Molly, 
glancing from one to another as if 
amused. Rowland, coming softly up 
behind, heard her careless speech with 
amazement; it had the naturalness of 
consummate art. “ But come with me,” 
she said, in her decisive manner. “ The 
squire is at home and will show )'ou all 
over the house.” 

She tripped across the green away 
from the arbour, passing Rowland with 
a slight curtsey and flash of amusement 
in her blue eyes. She was enjoying 
herself. The men followed the artless 
little beauty to the squire’s library ; and 
Peace, calling Rowland, displayed the 
fugitive safely hidden by the sheets in 
the arbour. 

“The child hath a ready wit; but I 
like not such a facility in a maid of her 
years,” remarked Rowland. “Never 
have I seen better acting in my life.” 

At this moment Moliy came running 
back to the arbour. 
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“ Molly, I would not be saved at the 
expense of a falsehood from thy lips,” 
said Ralph gently, laying his hand 
caressingly on her head. 

“ I spoke only the truth,” said Molly 
quickly. “You were neither in the 
house nor grounds; this is the arbour, 
you know.” 

“ Oh, but Molly, you knew what they 
meant! ” said Faith rebukingly. 

Molly’s eyes danced mischievously; 
she glanced at the good faces of the 
two girls with unmistakable contempt, 
then she shrugged her shoulders with a 
laugh which was pointedly aimed at the 
dulness of perception which she despised 
in these country-bred girls. Rowland 
coloured ; he did not like to see a mere 
child ridicule his gentle cousins. He 
tried also to find out some means of re¬ 
buking the little beauty, but instead of 
this words of praise came to his lips. 

“This is the second time your quick 
wit has saved our uncle.” 

“ Faith and Peace had better go and 
tell them where he is,” said Molly pertly, 
with another most unchildish laugh. 
Then, seeing that her words had cut the 
loving girls to the heart, so that both 
began to cry at once, she ran to the 
yard to let Crib loose, and ran races 
with him about the garden. 

It was a beautiful sight in the glowing 
autumn sun—the golden-haired child 
flying along, pursued by or pursuing the 
huge fierce hound. Perhaps, too, it did 
no harm to Ralph Bathurst’s cause, for 
the men as they came out to search the 
grounds were in deadly terror of the dog. 
Molly made Crib lie down on the lawn, 
and sat on him, poundinghis head when 
he tried to get free, and maltreating him 
in a manner that made the squire per¬ 
spire with terror. 

“There’s not a man about the place 
that dares go near that dog ! ” he said 
to the men. “I’ve got to feed him 
myself—I, or Rowland. I never allow 
him to be loose ; and much as I value 
him, I’ll shoot him rather than he shall 
injure any one of you.” 

Fie sent Rowland for his gun, and 
walked slowly up to the dog. Molly 
was furious. She covered the dog with 
her frock, sat right down on his huge 
head, and clung to him. At last the 
squire made her promise to go and tie 
the creature up, and that at once. The 
men then retreated to the steps, with 
the front door of the mansion open in 
case they needed to take shelter from 
the enemy, and Molly got up, took Crib 
by the collar, and led him away to his 
kennel. She was crying with passion 
and disappointment, and every now and 
then paused to hug the fierce brute and 
cover his head with kisses. 

“You would not believe he was fierce, 
to see the way he lets that child treat 
him,” said the men to Rowland. 

“Come along to the kennels, and 
when he is chained just show yourself. 
It would not be safe until he’s fastened 
securely,” said Rowland laughing. 

But the men were not curious ; they 
followed Rowland, however, keeping at 
a safe distance from the hound. Crib 
seemed to be as much disappointed 
as Molly, and whined and foamed in 
answer to her tears. Some of the men 


muttered that it was witchcraft; that no 
one knew “ My Lady’s ” parentage, and 
how was one to believe in the subjuga¬ 
tion of such a fierce brute if not by such 
an explanation ? “ There were witches 

of all sorts and sizes,” said he ; “and 
maybe this one with the golden hair 
was the worst of the lot.” He had 
hardly got so far, however, before Row¬ 
land’s fist was planted between his eyes, 
and he went down like a shot. The 
other men said he deserved it for his 
foolish talk, for everyone as went to 
church might see the child was a 
Christian, which no one knew a witch 
to be ; whereupon the man got up and 
said he meant no harm, and he hoped 
the squire and Mr. Rowland would 
look over it. The men then separated, 
making a very half - hearted search 
through the gardens and grounds. Ralph 
Bathurst was safe again for the time 
being. 

The squire was very much interested 
in the child who had shown such abso¬ 
lute fearlessness. He allowed her to 
ride behind him on a pillion when he 
rode over his estate, and showed her so 
much favour that his own nieces might 
well have been jealous. They were not, 
however, for two reasons. In the first 
place, because they were so good, so 
unselfish, in trying to promote the happi¬ 
ness of others ; in the second place, be¬ 
cause the treats given by the squire to 
Molly would not have been of a plea¬ 
surable nature to themselves. They 
enjoyed housewifely pursuits, while Molly 
cared more for change and loved ad¬ 
ventures, preferring the kennels and 
stables to the housekeeper’s room, where 
she ought to have been eager to learn 
how to preserve fruit and make delicate 
confections. 

Mrs. Bathurst’s maid was ordered to 
prepare a blue velvet pelisse for “ My 
Lady,” and her clumsy bonnet was re¬ 
placed by a wide-brimmed hat with a 
feather. The squire enjoyed seeing the 
little beauty tricked off to the best ad¬ 
vantage ; he made up his mind to 
adopt her and bring her up as his own 
daughter. She was a spirited child, 
more after his own heart than the 
studious Rowland, whose refinement of 
nature revolted from the practical every¬ 
day duties pertaining to a rollicking 
country squire. In fact, he did not ap¬ 
preciate that his father, in his own way, 
lived a noble, useful life. Uncle Ralph 
was the hero of the hour, though his life 
had practically been of less service to 
mankind than that of the squire. 

It was characteristic of Molly, per¬ 
haps, that she had apparently forgot¬ 
ten her kind friends at the farm. 
She made no inquiries for them, never 
asked to be allowed to visit them, and 
scarcely gave them a glance at church 
on Sundays. It was decided by the 
squire and madam, therefore, that as 
the child was evidently of noble birth 
she had better not return to the farm ; 
they would adopt and bring her up as 
their own daughter. 

The family at the farm had missed 
Molly very much, the more so as Susan, 
deprived of an executive commander, 
blundered provokingly. But after a 
time Mistress Pierce took the reins of 


government again, and Susan’s blunders 
ceased to affect the household. Still 
t>he child’s bright presence was con¬ 
stantly missed, and when the squire 
made his suggestion—almost demand — 
for complete control of her future, the 
farmer emphatically refused to let the 
little maid go. 

Mistress Pierce considered the matter 
silently. She loved the child deeply, but 
had a keen eye to the faults in her na¬ 
ture. She perceived the worldliness, the 
ingratitude, the love of self, which per¬ 
vaded her very being. She knew, what 
her husband was blind to, that these 
faults were born with the child — an evil 
inheritance from pleasure-loving ances¬ 
tors—and unless eradicated in her youth 
must some day bring a bitter sense of 
disappointment to those who loved her. 

“ Molly is well able to decide for her¬ 
self,” she said, driving back the tears 
from her eyes. “We have no desire to 
constrain her. If she wishes to leave 
us, let it be now, before she grows more 
dear to us.” 

“You are a woman of sense,” said 
the squire, shaking her hand in his 
heartiest manner. “ The little maid’s 
mine then now.” 

He rode away much delighted, while 
the farmer, in a moody humour, looked 
in a grieved manner at his wife. “ Wife, 
how couldst thou give the little maid up 
so lightly ? ” he asked, after an interval 
of silence, in which he counted the large 
tears that rose to his wife’s eyes and 
rolled down her cheeks. 

“To save thee from a heart-break in 
the future,” she replied, raising her 
head. “The child wins more love than 
she deserves, or will ever understand 
how to return. As she is now, so she 
will be a few years hence. Any of the 
children in the village would make thee a 
better daughter than this little lady, who 
laughs at our rude ways with her eyes, 
if not with her speech.” 

So the matter remained for another 
week. Nothing was said to Molly by 
the good squire and his wife, but all 
the household knew that unless “My 
Lady’s ” parents were found she was to 
be the daughter of the house. 

One afternoon, Christopher, in his 
clumsy Sunday suit, came to the Manor 
to see Molly. He quietly approached 
the tennis-court, where Mrs. Bathurst 
and the girls were watching a game be¬ 
tween the squire and the young men. 
How rustic he felt himself beside these 
gentlefolk ! 

Molly caught sight of him, and her 
eyes laughed as she glanced from his 
homely figure to that of the elegant 
Rowland, who was making such fine 
play with his racquet. The squire held 
out his hand in genial welcome; he 
admired this fine son of his old friend 
the farmer. Molly took no notice of 
him ; but gentle Peace, moving to his 
side in spite of her retiring disposition, 
soon made him feel at ease with her 
kindly prattle. Christopher was very 
intelligent, and his character had ele¬ 
ments in its composition as gentle as a 
woman’s. A friendship, never to be 
broken, was begun in this hour between 
the squire’s niece and the farmer’s son. 

About an hour later Molly deigned to 
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notice the lad whose courage had saved 
her from perishing in the streets of 
London. “ Why did you come here ? ” 
she asked abruptly. 

“I came to see you, Molly.” 

She laughed contemptuously. “ All 
that long walk to see me ? ” 

Christopher looked at her in a puzzled 
way. Pie was slow to understand that 
he was not welcome. His eyes lingered 
on her rich dress and the dainty shoes 
on the tiny feet, and he sighed. “ Are 
you happy, Molly ? ’ ’ 

4 'Yes; why not?” and she laughed 
again. 

Christopher became very grave. ‘ ‘ Will 
you not come and wish mother well 
sometimes?” said he, suggestively. 
“ She cares for you. I came to say 
this ; only, don’t ever tell her.” 

“ Why should I come?” said Molly, 
opening her eyes. “ Is not father coming 
for me soon ? Then I shall see mother 
every day . 7 7 

“The squire hath told us he shall 
keep thee always, Molly dear,” said 
Christopher, his face suddenly lighting 
up ; “ you are not to live at the farm any 
more. You are a lady, dear, and he can 
give you fine dresses and shoes ; he will 
teach thee, too, how to live amongst 
your kind. We are only farmers, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied, smiling 
as she looked at Christopher’s clothes ; 
then without another word she ran 
away to amuse herself. 

The next day she said suddenly, 


“Aunt Bathurst, I want to go back to 
the farm.” 

“Nay,” cried the squire with em¬ 
phasis, “you are our little maid now; 
you will live no more at the farm. 
Come ! see the new gelding Rowland 
is training for a certain little lady.” 

Molly was willing enough to be 
amused. Away she went with the 
squire and enjoyed a ride on the 
gelding. 

Later in the day she overheard Mrs. 
Bathurst give her maid a new piece of 
silk to make a dress for “ Lady 
Marjorie.” Oh! how Molly loved 
dress ! 

She was sent to bed early, and the 
attendant maid carried away the candle. 
But very soon the moon rose, shining 
brightly into the room. Molly sprang 
out of bed, opened a lavender-scented 
press, and took therefrom the beautiful 
rich dresses she loved so well, the dainty 
slippers with rosettes of ribbon, the 
velvet pelisse the squire had ordered for 
his pet, and the wide hat with its droop¬ 
ing plumes. She sat on the oaken floor 
handling one after another with a loving 
touch, then at last rose and laid them 
neatly on the bed. After this, with 
many a pucker of disgust in her pretty 
face, she examined the frock Mistress 
Pierce had made her, hesitating long 
over the clumsy shoes made by the 
village cobbler. Very reluctantly she 
dressed herself in the despised garments, 
took the hated sun bonnet in her hand 
(not without a backward look at the 


wide hat she was renouncing), then 
softly opened the window. 

She stood for a moment listening, but 
her quiet movements had not disturbed 
her friends in the next room. She crept 
into the tree and easily swung herself 
down to the lawn. It was midnight; 
the clock in the church tower struck the 
hour. Molly ran swiftly across the 
park through the dewy grass to the 
main road. Here she came to the ter¬ 
race nearest the Heath; the cottagers 
were all asleep, the village streets were 
deserted. The child ran faster now 
everything became more familiar. Away 
she flew up the lane past the Rectory 
without a pause, and on to the old farm¬ 
house. She well knew the trick of the 
latch, and noiselessly opened the garden 
gate; then came the porch door, which 
was as skilfully manipulated. The 
cushioned seats were inviting to the 
tired little maid ; she climbed up to rest 
in the comfortable corner ere knocking 
at the door for admittance. In two 
minutes “ My Lady ” was asleep. 

The surprise and delight of the good 
farmer when he opened the door at 
break of day passed all bounds. He 
carried his darling tenderly in and laid 
her still sleeping on the kitchen settle. 

The family were at breakfast when 
she woke. Mistress Pierce bent over 
her smiling. 

“ I can do without the silk dresses, 
Mistress Pierce,” said Molly sleepily, 
“ so I came back.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A 


Menu. 

Sardine Salad. 

Clear Soup with Garnish of Custard. 
Whitebait. 


Ribs of Lamb. 

Potatoes Stewed in Butter. Spinach. 
Compote of Pigeons. 

Asparagus. 

Rice and Apricots. 


Sardine Salad. —An agreeable and simple 
liors d' oeuvre for the commencement of dinner 
may be made with four sardines, and three 
or four pennyworth of small salad, American 
cress, endive or French lettuce, all of which are 
usually to be had in the spring of the year, 
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having been grown under glass. The salad 
can be prepared some hours before it is wanted, 
and not more than a heaped tablespoonful 
will be needed for each person. It can be 
served either in small paper cases (which can 
be bought at a fancy stationers, or made of 
stiff writing paper at home), or else placed in 
a small pile on each plate. It should not, 
however, be put into the cases till the last 
thing, or the dressing may sink through the 
paper, and make it greasy. A square of brown 
bread and butter can be put by the side of 
each portion, and a silver fork at the other 
side. Look the cress or lettuce over care¬ 
fully, and cleanse it thoroughly; if lettuce or 
endive be used break the leaves into small 
pieces, then spread between the folds of a nap¬ 
kin, and be sure that the salad is quite dry. 
Remove the outside skin from four or five 
sardines, and lift the fillets from the bones. 
Put the salad in a basin, sprinkle a little salt 
over it, and pour on a teaspoonful of vinegar, 
and a tablespoonful of oil, or cream if oil is 
not liked. Toss the salad with two forks, and 
it is ready. Put a portion lightly in the cases 
or on small plates, arrange the fillets of sardine 


on the top, and sprinkle chopped gherkin and 
crushed capers over them. 

If there is some mayonnaise in the store 
room, the salad will be mucb improved if a 
spoonful of mayonnaise be put upon each 
portion. .Should there be no mayonnaise, it 
will scarcely be worth while to make any for 
the purpose, as so very little will be required. 
It is to be remembered, however, that mayon¬ 
naise will keep for several days in a cool place, 
and at the present time it is advisable to 
have a little in the store-room, because it is 
useful for dishes of this kind. When sardines 
are not available the salad may be mixed with 
remnants of cooked fish, torn into flakes, or 
with fragments of cooked chicken or game. 
If it is daintily mixed it will furnish a very 
tasty appetiser. 

Clear Soup with a Garnish of Custard .— 
The recipe for clear soup has been already given. 
For the garnish make a small quantity of savoury 
custard with two beaten eggs, two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of either milk, cream, or white stock, and 
a little salt and pepper. Divide it into three 
parts, and colour each part differently. Red 
custard may be made by mixing a little lobster 
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coral, carrot pulp, tomato pulp or cochineal 
with the eggs and stock; green custard with 
pounded tarragon or spinach juice ; while one 
portion of custard can be left plain. If ap¬ 
proved prepared colourings can be bought 
ready made, and the plain custard can be 
flavoured with onion. When the custards are 
ready put them separately into buttered tins 
or small gallipots, cover with paper, and 
gently steam them till firm in the centre. Let 
them get cold, and cut into fancy shapes, dice, 
wafers, or peas. Warm these shapes in a 
small quantity of the soup, place them in the 
tureen, and pour the rest of the soup gently 
over them. 

Soup thus garnished looks very pretty when 
it is perfectly clear, and when the shapes are 
successfully managed. The custards can be 
prepared some time before they are wanted, 
and they are not as troublesome as might be 
thought. It is most important, however, that 
they should be gently steamed; otherwise 
they will be full of holes or honeycombed, 
when they ought to be smooth. Also they 
should not be too much cooked; for though 
firm they must not be leathery. This soup 
is generally called Soup a la Royale . To us 
this name does not commend itself, as we are 
trying as far as possible to give our dishes 
English names, instead of French ones. 

Whitebait .—Inexperienced cooks are gene¬ 
rally afraid to try to cook whitebait; they 
imagine that there is something specially diffi¬ 
cult about it, and that it is the sort of thing 
that cannot be served in private houses. So 
prevalent is this belief, that if housewives were 
to hear that whitebait had been served at the 
table of a neighbour, they would at once con¬ 
clude that the neighbour was either very pre¬ 
tentious or very wealthy, able to engage 
a high-class cook, and possessed of mysterious 
utensils quite beyond the reach of ordinary 
people. 

The truth is, however, that whitebait is not 
at all difficult to cook in houses where it is 
customary to collect and render the household 
fat; prepare it carefully, and keep it in a stew- 
pan ready for frying. Under these circum¬ 
stances there would be sure to be a frying basket 
available, and with a frying basket and a stew- 
pan of fat it is exceedingly easy to cook white- 
bait when once we know how to set about it. 
Moreover, considering that it is a high-class 
fish, whitebait is not expensive, and when 
it can be obtained at all, it is generally cheaper 
than either turbot or salmon would be if 
bought at the same time. It is in the market 
now, and its price varies probably with the 
locality. Anyhow, if housewives feel inclined 
to try what they can do with it, they might 
order it beforehand of the fishmonger. It is 
a very favourite dish with gentlemen, and 
there is a distinction belonging to it which 
belongs to nothing else. Yet when in full 
season it can generally be bought for from 
iod. to is. 6d. per pint, and as one pint is 
abundant for three or four people, it certainly 
is not extravagant. 

The real difficulty about whitebait is that it 
must be very fresh; it ought properly to be 
used within twenty-four hours of its being 
caught, for when kept in ice it loses much of 
its flavour. The consequence is that it has to 
be brought to market by special delivery ; in 
London, for instance, it frequently comes into 
the market in the afternoon. It ought not to 
be broken and crushed when sent in, and the 
smaller it is the finer. Whitebait is generally 
sent home in a jar filled with water, and the 
first thing we have to do with it is to wash it. 
This remark is made with full knowledge of 
the fact that whitebait is not to be handled, 
and that it is the most delicate of any fish that 
there is. Still it must be clean, and house¬ 
wives who have had the experience of sitting 
down to whitebait that was mixed with doubt¬ 
ful fragments, will see this necessity. The 


actual preparation for frying must not be done 
until the last thing, but it is quite possible to 
pour the water off gently, spread the fish out 
in a gingerly and leisurely way with one finger, 
and pick out any foreign particles, such as 
seaweed and shells, that may be with it. After 
this, cold water can be gently poured over it 
again, and the jar can be put into a cold place 
until dinner-time. 

When the time comes for frying the white- 
bait put the pan of fat on the fire, and let it 
get hot. Have ready a clean cloth. Take a 
small handful of fish between the outstretched 
fingers, drain the water from them, and spread 
them on the cloth. In this way they will not 
be in contact with the fingers more than a 
second or two. Scatter plenty of flour (a 
good handful, say) over them, and shake them 
a little so as to coat them well with flour, being 
careful to have each small fish thus coated. 
Keep them separate also, and if they cling 
together, draw them apart. Transfer them to 
the frying basket, and shake it to get rid of 
superfluous flour ; then plunge it into the hot 
fat, let it rest half a minute, then move it 
backwards and forwards, and in about a minute 
the fish should be crisp. If not crisp let it 
stay a few seconds longer. Turn it upon 
kitchen paper to drain, fry another batch in 
the sam’e way, and when all the whitebait are 
fried thus, salt it and serve very hot, with 
brown bread and butter, sections of lemon 
and cayenne, as accompaniments. 

There are two or three points which have 
to be remembered when frying whitebait. 
One is not to attempt to fiy too many at 
once. It is much easier to do only a few at 
a time, and they cook so quickly that it is not 
worth while to try to save time by doing any¬ 
thing else. Another point is to have the fat 
very hot. It needs to be hotter for whitebait 
than for anything else. Usually we say that 
fat is ready when it is still and a faint blue 
fume rises from it, but for whitebait the 
fume should be distinctly visible. If we could 
test the fat by a fryometer we should let it 
reach 400° for whitebait, whereas for other 
small things we should consider it was hot 
enough if it reached 385°. 

A third point is that ordinary household 
fat does quite well for whitebait. Cooks 
often say that for this fish it is necessary to 
get lard, and a great many recipes mention 
boiling lard as if it were a matter of course. 
With this dictum I venture to disagree. I 
know that whitebait can be fried perfectly in 
fat; but, if I felt any doubt on the subject, 
my doubt would disappear when it was found 
that no less an authority than the late M. 
Kettner, whose judgment and experience are 
beyond all question, approves of fat. Speaking 
of whitebait, M. Kettner says, “ When frying 
this fish use very hot beef tat. This is im¬ 
portant. Many of the recipes say lard, which 
is a mistake. Nothing so good as ox-kidney 
fat.” 

Whitebait fried as above is plain whitebait. 
The preparation of “devilled whitebait” is 
one of the tricks of the cook’s trade, and 
when the supply of whitebait is limited the 
trick is a very sensible one. Devilled white- 
bait is simply whitebait, which having been 
fried as described is seasoned liberally with 
black pepper and cayenne, and plunged once 
more into the hot fat for a few seconds. It is 
not at all uncommon for a dish of whitebait, 
plainly fried, to be served and handed round, 
after which what is left is brought out of the 
dining-room, popped once more into the fry¬ 
ing-basket, peppered, plunged into the very 
hot fat for a few seconds, peppered once 
more and served. Devilled whitebait should 
be dark for gentlemen, light for ladies. 

One more hint. Sometimes, when white- 
bait cannot be obtained, fresh white fish, such 
as slips, are skinned, filleted, and cut into 
thin strips about the size of whitebait, cooked 


in the same way, and presented as “mock 
whitebait.” The imitation is very obvious, 
yet the recipe furnishes excellent practice for 
the frying of whitebait. Sprats fried in the 
same way are also excellent. 

Ribs of Lamb .—Housewives who have con¬ 
quered the prejudice against New Zealand 
meat, and who are fortunate enough to lire 
near good shops or near a market, may 
probably begin this month to provide lamb 
for their families, and a very pleasant change 
they will feel it to be. 

Twenty years ago it used to be understood 
amongst experienced housewives that “ house- 
lamb ”—that is, lamb supposed to be born 
in-doors and reared chiefly on milk—was to 
be had immediately after Christmas by those 
who were willing to pay a high price for it ; 
while “grass lamb”—that is, lamb born in 
the spring and brought up on grass—would 
come into season in April in the south, and in 
May in the north, of England. At that time 
it was customary for hostesses who wished to 
set very superior fare before their friends to 
be on the look-out for early lamb, and they 
thought themselves very lucky when they 
coulcl get it. 

It is true that oftener than not this early 
lamb was a delusion, and epicures acknow¬ 
ledged the fact. Thus even Dr. Kitchener— 
that celebrated medical epicure of eighty years 
ago, who was so thoroughly convinced that 
health depended to a great extent upon food 
being properly cooked that he used to experi¬ 
ment personally in cookery in his own house, 
and then gave dainty lunches and dinners to 
favoured friends, to which no one was ad¬ 
mitted who came late—even he spoke slight¬ 
ingly of early lamb. He used to say that 
experience had warned him to beware of ac¬ 
cepting an invitation to dinner on Easter Sun¬ 
day, through the fear that his incisors, molars, 
and principal viscera would have to protest 
against the imprudence of encountering young, 
tough, stringy mutton, under the misnomer of 
grass lamb. He also added that the proper 
name for Easter grass lamb was hay mutton. 

There is no denying that Dr. Kitchener 
was quite right. The best lamb is that which 
has been grown naturally and been fed natu¬ 
rally ; it possesses more flavour and also more 
nutriment than the other. Very early lamb is 
unprofitable, too, because it is so small. We 
had better make up our minds, therefore, not 
to count upon English lamb till June. If we 
buy it between now and June we shall probably 
have to pay a high price for an inferior article. 
Fortunately for us, however, it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that we are to put lamb entirely 
on one side. New Zealand lamb comes into 
the market some weeks earlier than English 
lamb, and if we judge by past years we may 
expect that the season is now commencing. 
Of all meats that are imported lamb is, per¬ 
haps, the best, and high-class New Zealand 
lamb is really most excellent. It costs three¬ 
pence or fourpence per pound less than Eng¬ 
lish meat, and housekeepers who will try it 
may all through the summer have fine lamb of 
superior quality at a moderate cost. 

Of course, we know that in many quarters 
there is a prejudice against New Zealand 
meat. We cannot but think, however, that 
a few at least of those who cherish this preju¬ 
dice do so because they are not able to dis¬ 
criminate between good lamb and poor lamb ; 
therefore they judge of food by its market 
name. An old writer tells us that where the 
judgment is weak the prejudice is strong. If 
housewives were as careful to choose the best 
quality of New Zealand lamb as they now are 
to choose English meat as distinguished from 
New* Zealand meat, they might all through 
the coming summer provide lamb freely for 
their households, and save many honest 
pennies at the same time. 

It is specially unfortunate w r hen the distrust 
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of foreign meats affects lamb because it is 
perhaps more easy to tell good lamb from 
inferior lamb than it is to distinguish between 
good and bad meats of any other sort. The 
characteristics of good lambent once strike the 
eye, and they are readily recognised by the 
experienced buyer; yet no meat varies so 
much in flavour and goodness. Good lamb 
lias a very inviting appearance. It is delicate- 
looking, it is plump without being large, the 
fat is white and fresh, and is abundant about 
the kidneys, and the lean is clear and red. In 
inferior lamb the shoulder is usually lean and 
shrivelled, and the knuckle of the leg is dark 
and hard-looking. 

Supposing then that the housewife can be 
induced to buy (and is able to procure) New 
Zealand lamb, which joint should she prefer ? 
If the family is large I should say the fore¬ 
quarter. It is usually cheaper than the hind- 
quarter, and if roasted whole will be sure to be 
acceptable when cold. In the early part of 
the season cold lamb is always regarded as a 
luxury, and even the fat and the skin are 
delicious. Even if the family is small I should 
still be disposed to recommend a fore-quarter 
weighing about 9 lbs. For one thing, by 
buying the whole joint we pay less per pound 
for it. For another, a fore-quarter is easily 
divided, and at this time of year it will keep 
for a couple of days if properly cared for, 
although lamb is not meat that needs to be 
hung in order to make it tender. The shoulder 
should be cut off whole ; it can be cooked 
last. The ribs can be divided into two parts ; 
the scrag end of the neck being cut up and 
gently stewed with vegetables for two hours 
or more, and the ribs roasted. It must never 
be forgotten that New Zealand meat is to be 
gently but thoroughly thawed through before 
it is cooked, and that it is to be carefully 
cooked. Both the ribs and the shoulder 
should be wrapped in buttered paper while in 
the oven, and they should be basted well until 
three parts cooked. The paper can then be 
removed that they may brown. The gravy for 
roast lamb should be very hot and perfectly 
free from fat. Mint sauce is the usual ac¬ 
companiment to this dish. 

Potatoes Stewed in Butter .—Cold boiled 
potatoes which have not been overcooked will 
do for this dish. If there are none, potatoes 
must be boiled specially; kidneys are to be 
preferred, and they should be steamed in their 
skins, peeled when cooked and allowed to 
cool before being used. Cut them in slices 
about an eighth of an inch thick. Make about 
two ounces of maitre (Photel butter by mixing 
two tablespoonfuls of fresh butter with two 
tablespoon fills of finely-chopped parsley, a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice and a little pepper 
and salt. The ingredients should be mixed 
with the point of a knife on a plate in a cool 
place till they form a sort of cream. Sup¬ 
posing there is a pound of potatoes, put the 
butter in a stewpan, when it is melted throw 
in the potatoes and two tablespoonfuls of 
stock. Cover the stewpan closely and place it 
at the side of the fire, shaking it occasionally to 
keep the slices f.om sticking to the bottom. 
When the potatoes are hot through, and 
coated with the gravy, serve hot. If some of 
the slices of potato are lightly browned, so 
much the better. 

Spinach .—Spinach is a most excellent vege¬ 
table, and housewives who have learnt to 
appreciate it will rejoice that spring spinach 
is entering the markets, and that we may 
expect to have it from now to the end of July 
or later, getting cheaper as the season goes 
on. As, however, it is at its best when the 
leaves are young and tender, it is a pity not to 
get it early. 

Busy people often object to spinach because 
they say that it needs so much preparation. 
This is quite true; if the spinach is to be 
worth having it must have time spent upon it. 


It must be washed in several waters, because 
it has so much grit attached to it, owing to its 
growing so close to the ground; and to make 
it perfect it must have the stalk removed from 
every leaf (if the spinach is fully grown the 
vein that runs up the leaf will need to be 
trimmed away also); and it must be finely 
chopped or else passed through a sieve before 
it is made hot for dishing. Then, too, it is a 
disappointing vegetable in another way—it 
reduces enormously in cooking. It is said 
that nine-tenths of it are nothing but water; 
consequently when we have finished cooking 
it we only have one-tenth of the quantity we 
put on to boil, and if we want to have a good 
supply for the table, we must boil ever so 
much more than seems to be required. 

Housewives who object to spinach for the 
reasons named, have evidently not realised the 
fact that the vegetable is actually improved by 
being warmed up again and again, if only it 
has been properly cooked to begin with. 
Indeed, there is a story told of a celebrated 
dignitary of the church, who, in order that he 
might properly enjoy his dish of spinach on 
the Friday, had it cooked on the Sunday 
previous and then warmed every day, a little 
more butter being added each time. If this 
story be true, and if his reverence had poached 
eggs with the spinach, his fast was not a 
very trying one. Anyhow his method gives 
us a suggestion, and if people who like spinach 
were to cook a large supply at one time, as 
much as the largest saucepan they possess will 
contain, picking, trimming, and washing it at 
their leisure, they would have on hand a 
vegetable that could be served day after day 
with little trouble, and of which epicures would 
not be likely to tire, because it would be more 
appetising on the last occasion of serving than 
on the first. 

One reason why spinach plainly boiled is 
not esteemed as it deserves to be, is that it is 
so often served moist, whereas it ought to be 
dry and very hot. Being so very watery in 
itself, of course it is not easy to get it dry. 
All sorts of expedients are adopted to make 
it so. Some press it and squeeze it, and 
energetic people wring it diy in a cloth. An 
advantage associated with cooking a supply 
beforehand is that the water drains from it 
with standing. The great aim, however, is to 
get it dry and hot. 

When spinach is young it should be boiled 
without water, and sufficient water to cook it 
quickly oozes from it. When spinach is old it 
should be put into lightly-salted boiling water. 
In both cases it should be boiled quickly 
and pressed down occasionally with a spoon 
to keep the leaves under water. It will very 
quickly be tender after it has once reached the 
boiling-point. The liquid should then be 
drained from it, and it should be rinsed with 
cold water; it will be less likely to lose its 
colour if this is done than if it be left to cool 
by itself. Squeeze and press the water from 
it, chop it well or rub it through a sieve to 
make it smooth, and leave it till wanted. A 
few minutes before the vegetable is to be 
served, put a good slice of butter into a stew¬ 
pan, melt it, then mix the spinach with it and 
add pepper and salt. Turn it about with a 
spoon until it is hot through and has absorbed 
the butter. Have ready a hot mould, put the 
spinach into it, press it to make it take the 
shape of the mould, turn into a hot tureen and 
serve. If the spinach provided is not more 
than will be used in one day, it is allowable to 
dredge a little flour into the stewpan when 
the butter is incorporated with it, stirring the 
puree once more over the fire to cook the flour, 
and putting in a small piece of butter at the 
last moment. This treatment dries up the 
moisture wonderfully, and makes the spinach 
everything that could be desired. But if the 
spinach is to be warmed with butter day after 
day, it is best to omit the flour. The addition 


of a little cream to the butter is an improve¬ 
ment. When spinach cannot be had, turnip 
tops are excellent boiled, chopped, and tossed 
in butter in the same way. 

Stezued Pigeo?is . — Tame pigeons are in sea¬ 
son whenever they can be obtained young, 
and young pigeons are most likely to" be in 
the market, and are the cheapest from March 
to September, because in comfortable dove¬ 
cotes they are hatched about February, and 
they grow very quickly. They should be 
young and freshly killed, for they very quickly 
lose their flavour if kept. There is not much 
meat upon them, but they are very tasty and 
they look inviting, especially when served in a 
silver dish. 

Truss two or three plump young pigeons, 
with their legs turned inside. ” Have ready to 
cook with them a cupful of carrot-balls and 
a cupful of turnip-balls, made by stamping 
carrots and turnips with the vegetable turner; 
also two good-sized onions cut into dice. An 
easy way of cutting root vegetables into dice, 
it may be mentioned, is to peel them, cut 
them into thin slices, first one way and then 
the other, but not quite through; leave a 
small portion uncut to hold them together; 
then turn the root over and cut quite through, 
when the dice will fall from the knife. French 
turnips and carrots are excellent for a dish 
of this sort. 

Melt half an ounce of butter in a stewpan, 
and put with it four ounces of lean bacon -cut 
into dice. Shake over the fire for half a 
minute or so, then put in the pigeons breast 
downwards and let them brown lightly all 
over. They will need to be turned once or 
twice to prevent burning and that they may 
be equally cooked. When brown, put with 
them the turned vegetables and the onions, a 
good bunch of parsley, a sprig of thyme and 
a bay leaf, a little pepper and salt, and about 
three-quarters of a pint of stock. Simmer 
gently for three-quarters of an hour. Take 
up the pigeons and keep them hot, remove 
the fat from the gravy, thicken it with a little 
flour, let it boil once more, and dish the birds 
with the vegetables round them and the sauce 
poured over all. 

Asparagus. — Asparagus is just entering 
the market, and we may expect that every 
week for six or seven weeks it will get more 
abundant ; therefore we ought to be on the 
look-out for it betimes, in order that we may 
have the full benefit of it. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that economical housewives will think it 
unnecessary to have both pigeons and as¬ 
paragus. If this be so, they may very well 
dispense with the pigeons altogether and have 
asparagus in their place, serving it as a separate 
course. It is quite usual nowadays to serve 
asparagus thus. At high-class dinners it is 
scarcely ever put on the table with the meat. 
It is served alone with a dainty sauce and 
eaten with the fingers. 

There are three sorts of asparagus at the 
disposal of the housewife — that which is 
green from the tip downwards; that which 
is green and purple at the end, with a white 
stem ; and that which is thick and white from 
end to end. The one last named is the 
German variety, and the majority of English 
housewives will have nothing to do with it, 
although it is most delicious. It is grown 
differently from ours, and is soft and eatable 
to within an inch of the end; whereas our 
asparagus is soft at the top only and is horny 
below, so that the larger portion has to be 
thrown away. It is obvious, therefore, that 
German asparagus is profitable ; it is cheap 
also, and if English housewives were to realise 
its excellence the demand for it would in¬ 
crease. As it is, greengrocers say it is no use 
their buying it because so few care for it. 

The green asparagus is more quickly boiled 
than the other sorts. Asparagus is usually 
sold in bundles, with thick stalks outside and 
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thin stalks in the middle. This fact needs to 
be remembered, because if the stalks are put 
into the water all at once the small stalks will 
be broken by the time the large stalks are 
tender, and thus the dish will be spoilt. The 
first thing to do, therefore, when dressing the 
asparagus is to look the sticks over, and put 
those of the same size together that they 
may be evenly cooked. It is a good plan to 
use the large sticks for the table and the 
small sticks for soup, or to mix with but¬ 
tered eggs for breakfast. In any case, if the 
asparagus is to be enjoyed in perfection it 
must be fresh. Its condition may be known 
by the stiffness of the heads; if they droop 
and are limp, the asparagus is stale. 

To boil asparagus, scrape the stalks near 
the roots, cut them into equal lengths, and 
let them lie in cold water awhile. Put them 
into boiling salt and water for the first minute 
or so, place the lid on the saucepan to bring 
the water quickly again to the boil, then take 
it off and boil from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Take every precaution to keep the tips whole. 
Some, with this object in view, have them 
tied in muslin ; others put them upright in 
the saucepan with the tips an inch above the 
water. When tender at the tip, drain the 
asparagus well, and dish it neatly on a slice of 
toast cut to its own size. Send to table with 
it melted butter, white sauce, Dutch sauce, or 
oiled butter, whichever is preferred; but be 
sure to send the sauce to table in a boat— 
do not pour it over the asparagus. Asparagus 
should never have sauce poured over it. Many 


people in these days prefer to have asparagus 
served cold with mayonnaise sauce. They 
say that those who once taste it thus will 
never consent to have it hot again. This, 
however, is a matter of taste. Cold asparagus 
is often served with a simple salad dressing of 
oil and vinegar, pepper, and salt, instead of 
mayonnaise. 

Dutch Sauce .—A very easy, homely way of 
making this favourite sauce is to put the yolks 
of two eggs and a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, 
pepper and salt, into a quarter of a pint of 
melted butter. The sauce should cool a 
minute before the eggs are put in, and it must 
not boil after they are put in ; the lemon- 
juice should be added last. The orthodox 
way of making the sauce is to boil a gill of 
vinegar, with peppercorns and a bay-leaf, till 
reduced to one-half. Strain it; stir into it 
off the fire the yolks of two eggs, put it over 
the fire in a gallipot surrounded with boiling 
water, and beat it till it thickens, then add 
gradually a good slice of butter. The diffi¬ 
culty with the orthodox method is that the 
sauce is veiy liable to curdle. It needs to be 
most carefully mixed. 

Rice Cream and Apricots .—Fruit puddings 
are more acceptable than anything else in the 
spring, but until the fresh fruit appears house¬ 
wives do not find it easy to supply the de¬ 
mand. There are, however, always available 
at the grocers a variety of most excellent 
tinned fruits and bottled fruits. A most 
dainty dish can be made with rice-cream and 
any one of these, although apricots are, per¬ 


haps, to be preferred above all. Housewives 
who have not hitherto bestowed the special 
pains upon rice suggested in this recipe 
are recommended to do so at once ; they 
will be delighted.. with the result. Rice- 
cream must be prepared the day before it is 
wanted. 

Put a dessertspoonful of gelatine to soak 
in a tablespoonful of water. Wash two table¬ 
spoonfuls of best Carofina nee in one or two 
waters (this will make it less likely to burn) ; 
then cook it, with an inch of stick cinnamon, 
in a pint of milk. Let it simmer gently and 
slowly by the side of the fire for two or three 
hours, and add more milk from time to time 
until a pint and a half has been used. Take 
out the cinnamon, stir in two ounces of white 
sugar and the gelatine melted, and mix well. 
If allowed, add last of all three pennyworth 
of cream which has been whipped till firm. 
The cream is not indispensable, of course, but 
it makes a wonderful improvement. Take a 
plain tin mould with straight sides, rinse it in 
cold water and leave it wet, and set a gallipot, 
with a weight inside to keep it down, in the 
middle. Put the rice in the space around the 
gallipot and leave it to set. Next day remove 
the gallipot, turn the rice upon a glass dish, 
put a few of the apricots into the centre and 
the rest around, and pour the syrup over all. 
If a second three pennyworth of cream is not 
considered extravagant, it may be whipped 
and piled upon the apricots. Damsons stewed 
in syrup are an excellent substitute for apricots 
when seived in this way. 
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Sir, —Although not a bom deaf-mute—having 
become stone-deaf at the age of seven years 
from fever—yet I have lived with and asso¬ 
ciated with born mutes all my life, and worked 
as a missionary among them in America for 
about fifteen years. My wife and her sister 
are also born mutes, so I think I know them 
as well as most people. I have written the 
enclosed “Reply” to a lady—whose name 
strangely happens to be the same as my own 
—not to carp, but in all good and friendly 
feeling; because I think she, in common with 
hearing persons in general, takes too gloomy 
a view of the state of the deaf and dumb. It 
is, I know, bad enough, but it has its com¬ 
pensations ; and their exceptional and often 
quite extraordinary ability of reading character 
and feeling from facial expression is altogether 
under-estimated. I happened once to attend 
a deaf-mute debate (they often reminded me 
of the “ negro debating club,” where the 
question was, “Am the land or the water the 
most useful ? ”); the subject was, “ Is hearing 
speech or seeing the expression of the face 
the greatest means of happiness ? ” The 
voting went strongly for expression. One 
man, I remember, quoted— 

“When Lesbia first I saw so heavenly fair, 

Her eyes so bright, and with that awful 
air; 

I thought my heart, for daring to aspire, 

As bold as his that snatched celestial fire. 

But soon as e’er the beauteous idiot 
spoke, 

Forth from her coral lips such folly broke ! 

Like balm the trickling nonsense healed 
my wound; 

Her eyes enslaved, but her tongue un¬ 
bound ! ” 


Of course the last verse is only a bit of 
fun, not meant for printing. I think I have 
put nothing that will hurt a kind lady’s feel¬ 
ings, and hope you will insert it. Yours faith¬ 
fully, Henry B. Beale. 


Reply to Miss Anne Beale in the 
“Girl’s Own Paper” for October. 

“ Prayer of the Deaf and Dumb ” is good 
and kindly, Miss Anne Beale, 

Entreating every Christian soul some sym¬ 
pathy to feel 

For those who hearing need, and speech; 
but really I must say, 

I cannot quite agree with all, though in a 
general way. 

Too much is made of speech alone; we 
show the wants we feel, 

For signs as well as words can speak, and 
all the heart reveal. 

Our thoughts in words we can’t express, 
but you must be aware 

Friends understand our signs at once, so 
wherefore should we care ? 

Pray do not think, Miss Beale, that when 
our troubles on us press, 

Friends cannot show their sympathy, and 
kindliness express. 

The want of speech is hardly felt, if in 
another’s eye 

We see a kind and loving glance, reflecting 
sympathy. 

You know the saying, “ Words are used 
when people seek to hide 

Wrong thoughts that in their bosoms 
dwell,” their jealousy, or pride. 


But feelings, to the deaf and dumb, upon 
the face are shown ; 

The eyes are “windows of the soul,” and 
most folks’ thoughts are known. 

The born deaf-mutes will closely scan, and 
read a face as well 

As if they from the cradle up had studied 
Sir Charles Bell.* 

They may not know the words you use, but 
they can plainly see 

The spirit that is moving you, whatever it 
may be. 

’Tis sad to miss a parent’s voice, but we’ve 
a compensation, 

We are not forced to listen to each tire¬ 
some relation. 

We’re left to read our books in peace, and 
that is better far 

Than hearing vain and foolish talk that sets 
the teeth ajar. 

We miss the song of birds, you say, and 
many hearing pleasures, 

The cadence of the human voice, and soft 
harmonious measures. 

But then we’re never bothered by Italian 
organ groans, 

And Ethiopian serenades, the banjo, and the 
bones. 

So, after all, it’s not so bad as it appears 
to some, 

If, knowing finger-speech and signs, we yet 
are deaf and dumb. 

With gratitude for kindness felt—for such 
your words reveal— 

I beg to superscribe myself, yours truly, 

H. B. Beale. 


* Author of Anatomy of Expression . 
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HEARD MELODIES ARE SWEET, BUT THOSE UNHEARD ARE SWEETER. 
{From the picture by Edith Martineau , A.R.IV.S.) 
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MY MUSIC. 

By CONSTANCE MORGAN. 

If but one note of mine should reach to Heaven, 
Piercing the shadows of the nether blue, 

And through the realms of space all wonder riven, 
Ring out a melody right sweet and true,— 

If but one angel o’er his harp of gold, 

Bending a listening ear, should catch the song, 
And striking with a touch both sweet and bold, 
Should send it echoing Heaven’s fields along,— 

If but one weary soul, in fear and pain, 

Hearing, on earth, should smile and hope again,_ 

If when at length I reach the land on high 
And through the hush there swell an anthem sweet) 
find again my music all complete— 

Oh, happy I! Oh, happy, happy I! 


THE ORGANIST’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER II. 

vv had been home a 
week be¬ 
fore there 
began to 
be any im- 
provement 
visible in 
her father’s 
condition. 
His seizure, 
though not 
very seri¬ 
ous, had 
been suffi- 
c i e n 11 y 
alarming, 
and threat¬ 
ened to dis¬ 
able him 
for some 
time to 

come; indeed, the doctor gave them to under¬ 
stand he would never be the same again. 
Ihe return of her step-daughter had been of 
the greatest comfort to Mrs. Gardiner. Order 
and quiet soon reigned, for there was a restful¬ 
ness about the young girl that soothed the 
poor lady’s weak nerves. As Tom remarked, 
“ Ivy always had her wits about her.” Mrs. 
Gardiner, therefore, was very willing to resign 
the reins into her able young hands and sit 
quietly watching by her husband’s bedside, 
stocking-basket at hand, while Ivy busied her¬ 
self about the household duties, every now 
and then bringing her bright presence into 
the sick-room where the helpless invalid was 
always ready to welcome her with a loving 
smile. Mr. Montague was their constant 
visitor, a true friend and comforter to them in 
their time of trial. Ivy grew to look for his 
daily visits, for he would sit with her father 
and amuse him, insisting that the two anxious 
nurses should rest or take fresh air*; then his 
conversation and kindly pleasant manner 
always cheered her mother, who welcomed his 
arrival as much as the girl did herself. Only 
a week since she had left Kensington! 
It seemed to her that a whole year at least 
must have gone by. And those three happy 
weeks—where were they ? Gone like a dream 
of the night when one awaketh. Her days 
were too full of occupation to allow her 
thoughts to dwell upon them; but the 
recollection of them was vivid enough at times 


when she lay down to rest, and the darkness 
of night banished the worries of the day. 
Then the memory of a handsome bearded face 
and of a pleasant voice would come over her 
with a soft regret, only to be stilled by self¬ 
rebuke. 

“ Little stupid ! ” she would say to herself. 
“ What business have you to think about him 
at all. He has passed out of your life; you 
have to live in the present and do the duties 
that lie nearest, not feed your mind with 
thoughts of what is past and gone for ever.” 

The always narrow means of the little 
household at Westlake would soon have been 
at a very low ebb, had it not been for the 
thoughtful kindness of Mrs. Morice. The 
cheque for twenty pounds she had given her 
niece at parting was a generous assistance at 
this time of increased expenditure. As the 
weeks went on Mr. Gardiner continually im¬ 
proved, and Ivy was able to leave him more 
to her step-mother’s nursing. She began to 
think of the future and of the necessity for 
bestirring herself towards providing for the 
family. 

She had been taking her father’s place at 
the organ every Sunday, and the choir prac¬ 
tice too, with Mr. Montague’s aid, and now it 
occurred to her that she ought also to try and 
fill his place as far as possible in Wyford. 
The words she had spoken in the church some 
time before came back to her—“ I wish I 
could help you in your work there.” How 
little she had imagined then that the oppor¬ 
tunity for so doing would be at hand so soon 
and from so sad a cause. 

She spoke to Mr. Montague of her purpose, 
and told him her idea was to repair to Wyford 
and see the parents of her father’s pupils, 
asking them to take her as his substitute till 
such time as he should be able to take up his 
work again. 

Mr. Montague approved. 

“I shall not tell him till the business is 
done,” said Ivy. “I know he is worrying 
himself about things, and when I can say to 
him, c It is all right, dear, you can keep your 
mind at rest, for I have taken your place and 
will do my best in it,’ then he will be satisfied, 

I am sure, and his recovery will be all the 
quicker.” 

Mr. Montague smiled at her earnestness. 

“ You want to undertake a heavy duty ; are 
you as strong as your energy is unflagging ? ” 

“I am very strong, Mr. Montague, and so 


longing to take the burden off my father’s 
shoulders. Do say you think I am right! ” 

“I do, with all my heart, and I pray God 
to prosper you, dear Miss Ivy,” he replied, 
holding her hand in his and looking into her 
steadfast eyes. 

There was something in the expression of 
his own eyes that caused Ivy to take her hand 
quickly away; she turned aside to conceal the 
warm flush on her cheeks, and said hastily, 
“Well, then, I shall set about it at once. 
Good-bye, Mr. Montague, and thank you for 
your encouragement.” 

There was an answering flush on the clergy¬ 
man’s face, as he watched her run lightly 
away, and, with a sigh, he set off to walk to 
his own quiet lodgings; for Mr. Montague 
was a lonely man, a widower, having lost his 
young wife and her first-born child at one 
blow. That was five years ago, before he 
came to officiate at Clere and Westlake. 
Since he had known the Gardiners, he had 
felt that fresh happiness might be in store for 
him, if he should ever succeed in winning Ivy 
for his wife ; but she was so young, and until 
her departure for, and return from, London, 
he had been afraid to disturb her childlike 
serenity. And now—well, if he could found 
some claim upon their affection by his faith¬ 
fulness as a friend, he would be able, perhaps, 
in time, to urge something higher. 

Ivy was eminently successful in collecting 
her father’s pupils together; with few ex¬ 
ceptions they were all promised to her, and 
very soon she was in the full swing of work, 
and had become a favourite with all. 

Mrs. Gardiner murmured a little at losing 
her right-hand in the house ; but the organist 
himself, though troubled that the breadwinner 
should now' be a girl, yet flushed with pride 
and love as he looked in her bright, hopeful 
face, and gave her a father’s blessing. 

“ I shall soon be up again now’, dear child, 
and able to take the burden off your shoulders, 
please God.” 

“ Oh ! the burden is not heavy, dear lather, 
and I really love the work. Get well as fast 
as ever you can, but do not be uneasy about 
me,” she said in reply. 

About this time, Mr. and Mrs. Morice paid 
a visit to Westlake, and Ivy received them 
with open arms. Mrs. Morice had not seen 
her brother for some years, and w r as shocked 
at the change she saw in him, but took care 
not to let this appear. The invalid was greatly 
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cheered by the meeting with his sister, and 
they indulged in a long talk over old times. 
Their advent, too, brought good fortune in 
another way, for Mr. Morice was much taken 
with Ned, and made an offer regarding him 
that was accepted with gratitude. This was, 
that he should enter the house of business of a 
friend of his, who wanted an intelligent, clever 
lad, like Ned, fresh from school; the boy, he 
said, should live with them ; they would try 
and stand to him in the place of his parents, 
and he would find a sister in Olive. They 
had not been blessed with a son of their own 
and would like to find one in Ned. There 
was nothing like a good home for a young 
fellow jusiSLrtisg m life, and if he proved to 
be able and steady as he hoped, why, he 
would answer for his advancement. 

Tom being only fourteen must keep to his 
books for another two years, and if his 
brother’s wife would allow him, he would take 
it as a favour to have the pleasure of defraying 
those two years’ schooling ; and if the young 
rascal—for I can see he is a rascal—fails to do 
himself and his family credit by that time, woe 
betide him. I wash my hands of him, con¬ 
cluded the worthy banker. 

What could the happy father, mother and 
sister of those two fortunate youngsters do but 
accept, with hearts that went up with a fervent 
thanksgiving to the providence which had sent 
them such kind friends. 

“ As for our little Ivy here,” said auntie 
Bee, “ she will have to take a holiday when 
she can be spared, and come to stay with 
Olive.” 

Then with motherly satisfaction Mrs. Morice 
went on to tell them that they had given 
their consent to their daughter’s engagement 
to Captain Ellerslie, but that no marriage was 
to be thought of for at least another year or 
two, and then Ivy’s services would be requi¬ 
sitioned as bridesmaid, “unless, my dear,” 
laughed Mrs. Morice “you should require 
Olive to act first for you.” 

This suggestion Ivy very decidedly repudi¬ 
ated, saying, she belonged to her home; her 
dear ones there were all in all to her, and she 
never meant to think of such things, which 
sentiments were all good - naturedly pooh- 
poohed. 

“ And your friend has left London, Ivy,” 
said her aunt to her privately. “ Arthur Urqu- 
hart has hardly been seen since you left us. 
We actually hardly know whether he has gone 
back to the dark forests of his beloved Africa, 
or to the wild moors of his Scottish home. 
Have you had anything to do with it ? ” 

“ Indeed no, nothing whatever,” she replied 
emphatically, but not without a change of 
colour, and this last fact, which she noticed, 
inclined Mrs. Morice to think, that in spite of 
her disclaimer, her niece’s heart had not es¬ 
caped entirely unscathed. There had been 
hopes and imaginings in her mind on the 
subject, for she remembered how much Ivy 
had been thrown into his society, and how 
much he had sought her, and she had built 
thereupon a pretty little romance of her own 
which Ivy’s sudden recall home had—to her 
great regret—threatened to spoil. 

The reference to his name, and the question 
abruptly addressed to her brought a return of 
the feelings that had stirred within her some 
weeks ago, but though she acknowledged to 
herself that it would be pleasant to see Mr. 
Urquhart again, and that she had been flattered 
by his attentions, she told herself over and 
over again that it was a folly, and worse to 
indulge in dreams of an impossibility. He 
was not likely to seek her out again; she had 
been but a passing fancy. His path and hers 
lay in totally opposite directions ; the one he 
must needs follow would lead him into the 
midst of a world that was forbidden to her, 
and that she loved not, though she honestly 
acknowledged that she had enjoyed her one 


taste of its delights, but her sympathies were 
all with the quiet country life she led, its duties 
and its simple innocent pleasures ; they were 
all-sufficient for her contented nature. Her 
own future, Ivy felt, was mapped out for her, 
and the line of duty was plain enough; her 
place was at home by her father’s side, and 
her mission was to work for her dear ones. 

Should fate and opportunity ever bring her 
and Arthur Urquhart together again, and he 
were to ask her to be his wife, she made up 
her mind she should refuse him, that it would 
be wrong for her to do otherwise, for both their 
sakes. It was not long after this, that the op¬ 
portunity she had been dimly imagining arrived, 
for one" day, as she was returning from her 
round of teaching in Wyford to the station, 
she met Arthur Urquhart, and could not help 
looking as she felt, embarrassed and surprised, 
though she made an effort to cover the emoition 
with an air of saucy unconcern. 

“ My aunt imagines you to be in the wilds 
of Timbuctoo, Mr. Urquhart,” she said as he 
shook hands, looking unfeignedly pleased to 
see her, and making no pretence of concealing 
his intention to waylay her. 

“ No, I have no idea of going abroad again 

at present, unless-” And here he broke 

off, concluding with, “ I have been in Scotland, 
Miss Gardiner. I ran away from the haunts 
of my fellow-men when you disappeared from 
Kensington, and have been frequenting the 
banks of a trout stream on my northern moor 
angling and meditating.” 

“ With much profit to yourself in both ways, 

I trust ? ” she returned gaily. 

“I think so. It helped me to come to a 
decision on a matter intimately connected with 
my own happiness, and that is why I am here 
in your neighbourhood.” 

Ivy instinctively quickened her steps, saying 
she feared she would be late for her train. 

“ I have already been waiting about the 
platform, and ascertained there was no train 
either up or down for the next half hour. It 
will be pleasanter to wait in the Castle grounds 
than in the station, so let us go there if you do 
not mind.” 

Ivy acquiesced, but with a nervous premoni¬ 
tion of what was to come. There was scarcely 
anyone in the grounds, but still he chose the 
remotest paths as if he had already made a 
study of them, and finally they stood together 
at the highest point of the old crumbling walls, 
where they overlooked the whole town and the 
distant hills ; there on a bench, placed for the 
accommodation of visitors, they sat down, and 
there he spoke the words Ivy had dreaded 
to hear, and asked her to become his wife. 
Tears were in her voice as well as in her 
eyes as she brokenly answered him that it 
could not be. 

“ Do you really mean it, and that I am to 
take ‘ no ’ as my final answer?” he asked 
dejectedly, his fine face falling. “ Do think 
again, Ivy ; see if you cannot give me a diffe¬ 
rent reply. You imagined I had forgotten you 
all this time, but it was not so; if I had come 
sooner, should I have received a different 
answer ? ” 

Ivy shook her head. 

“ You must not ask me that. Do not press 
me, for I am sure, Mr. Urquhart, that I can¬ 
not be your wife. Oh, I am so sorry that we 
met to-day, and that these words have been 
spoken! ” 

“/am not sony we met, though I am for 
the words you have spoken. Dear Ivy—let 
me call you so—I had such dreams by that 
river-bank of a happy future in which you 
shared! You should have lived the life that 
suits you best.” 

“ The life that suits me best would not have 
been fit for you, who have led such a travelled 
life and have had such wonderful experiences.” 

“ That is just it; the wanderer returns and 
longs for rest. He pictures to himself just 


such a home as you could make, and now you 
send me away, and I shall go forth again.” 

“I am so sony,” was all she could murmur, 
while she felt her lips grow cold. 

“ Sony that I should go ? ” 

“ Sony that it should make any difference.” 
“Ah, that is inevitable,” he replied with a 
sigh ; and then raising bis eyes, be fixed their 
troubled gaze upon her pale and downcast face. 
“Ivy,” he began, slowly and reproachfully, 

“ can you lcok me in the face and honestly tell 
me that you do not care for me at all, that you 
are sending me away because you feel you 
could not bear to look forward to a future at 
my side ? ” 

Ivy did not look up. Her heart was too full 
and sad; her lips trembled and twitched ner¬ 
vously. She was obliged to hide her face in 
her hands, for the tears trickled down and 
dropped from between her fingers. 

“Oh, you are cruel! ” she murmured. “ I 
have told you it cannot be. Ask me no more 
for pity’s sake ! ” 

He stood before her silently for some 
moments as though waiting till she should 
recover self-control, and then— 

“I see you are not ready to give me any 
other answer now,” said he softly. “ I will 
not plague you any more, Ivy— not now,” he 
added to himself in a lower tone. 

She wiped away her tears with an ashamed 
look, and, quickly rising, said she must hurry 
back—she should lose her train, and they 
would be alarmed at home at her non-arrival 
at the usual hour. It was a silent walk back 
to the station. Ivy felt self-reproachful and 
humbled; yet if all had to come over again, 
she told herself she should —she must say the 
same again. This passage in her life was over. 

Arthur Urquhart put her into the railway 
carriage, and held her hand in a lingering 
good-bye. She could hardly descry his face 
for the dimness of her vision, but at last he 
was gone. She returned to the little house in 
Westlake, and he doubtless went, as he had 
said he should, back to the wilds cf the tropics. 

“It is best so—it is best so,” she kept 
repeating to herself, as if reiteration was the 
sure way to persuasion and conviction ; but it 
was a long while before she recovered her 
usual equanimity, and that little episode was 
put away solemnly and secretly in memory’s 
hiding-place, and she set about her daily 
routine of duties as if nought had occurred to 
trouble the smooth surface of her existence; 
hut it was plain her usual energy was gone and 
her spirits began to flag. 

When September arrived, Mr. Gardiner was 
so far restored as to be able to move about 
slowly ; inaction was becoming irksome to 
him, and Ivy, his dear Ivy, he could see, was 
not as of old. 

“It is too much for her,” he said to his 
wife ; “ and must not go on. The strain and 
fatigue are telling on her health.” 

“What is to be done?” asked Mrs. 
Gardiner, helplessly. “ You cannot go back¬ 
wards and forwards from here to Wyford.” 

“No, that is true, I have been thinking 
about it, and it seems to me the best and only 
plan is to give up living here and go into the 
town ; it would be more advantageous for 
several reasons. We should save the expense 
of Tom’s journey to and from school; both 
Ivy and I would be in the midst of our work, 
and Mattie could go to a day-school, it is time 
she had a little more education.” 

“ Leave Westlake, where we have lived ever 
since we married! ” exclaimed his wife, aghast 
at the prospect; “leave Westlake and go to 
live in Wyford ! How dreadful! ” 

“ Well, my dear, think over the reasons for 
the change, and see if you do not agree whh 
me in the end. Of course I am as sorry as you 
can be, for it will seem like an uprooting of all 
old ties and associations to leave this, but we 
must put sentiment on one side and consider 
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what is the best and wisest thing to do. As 
long as I had my health, the journey did not 
matter, but now it matters for Ivy as well as 
for myself, and she must not break down.” 

Mrs. Gardiner said no more, for she could 
see her husband was determined, so she sat 
down to nurse her thoughts and regrets over 
her mending and darning as usual. 

The organist took the first opportunity that 
offered of speaking to Mr. Montague on the 
same subject, and was glad to find the clergy¬ 
man coincided with his ideas. 

“ I have long thought your little Ivy was 
overtaxing her strength, but she has too much 
spirit to allow that,” he agreed. 

“ She has numerous home duties as well, 
that she will not set on one side, and she 
never lets us see her anything but cheerful, 
hopeful and bright,” said Mr. Gardiner. 

“I know, I see it all; and if her will did not 
sustain her, the reaction would set in. I think 
your plan a good one ; but will she not miss the 
pure air and daily change of scene ? ” 

Mr. Gardiner looked inquiringly at him. 
“You do not quite approve then ? ” 

“Yes; do not misunderstand me. I think 
under the circumstances it is the best thing to 
be done, but of course I regret the necessity of 
the step for all of you, for myself most of all,” 
and Mr. Montague smiled faintly. 

“Ah, we have been blessed with many kind 
friends,” returned Mr. Gardiner; “but it is 
you we shall miss most of all.” 

“ Clere and Wyford are not veiy fin* apart; 
perhaps you will see more of me than you 
imagine,” said the clergyman. Then, after a 
pause : “ what do you contemplate doing with 
your little house ? ” 

“ Well, Westlake is rather out of the beaten 
track, but I shall advertise it if no tenant offers 
readily.” 

“Will you take me as a tenant ? I do not 
care about my present quarters, and I should 
like nothing better than to have your pretty 
little domicile ; it would just suit me.” 

“ I shall be only too glad for you to have it 
if it is not too large for your needs,” replied 
the organist, inwardly wondering. 

Mr. Montague smiled. 

“ Of course it is larger than a lone man 
needs, but I am contemplating a change. 
Anyhow, its doors will always be open to you 
and yours.” 

Mr. Gardiner thanked him and turned 
towards home slightly perturbed in mind. 

“ He means to marry again,” he mused. 

“ I did think he was very fond of my little Ivy, 
but I suppose I made a mistake. My little 
girl is fond of him, too, I know, and yet only 
as a dear kind friend ; her manner with him is 

quite easy and natural; still I could wish-” 

but his wishes were unuttered even in thought. 

That evening in family conclave he spoke of 
his projected plans, and how Mr. Montague 
wished to take the house when they flitted. 
The news, as he expected, met with horrified 
exclamations from the younger members of the 
party. The idea of leaving the only home 
they had ever known was monstrous to them, 
but Ivy only said, “Yes, she thought it would 
be best,” and turning a shade paler soon 
quitted the noisy circle and went away to her 
own room. 


To leave Westlake ! The little home en¬ 
deared by a thousand recollections—the 
villagers whom she looked upon as old friends 
—the little children she had grown up with— 
the church where they had worshipped so long 
—their kind good pastor whom they all looked 
up to, reverenced and loved. To lose the 
lovely woods, the lanes and fields, all the dear 
haunts where she had wandered so happily! 
How should they ever grow accustomed to 
new and strange surroundings! Ivy leaned 
her head sorrowfully against the casement 
window and let the warm tears flow unre¬ 
strained. She hardly knew how long she had 
sat there, but the evening must be far advanced, 
for there, right above, a bright planet was 
shedding its radiance down upon her from the 
peaceful heavens, and its serene influence 
quieted her troubled soul. Just then she heard 
the latch of the garden gate click, and saw Mr. 
Montague coming up the path between the 
tall sun-flowers. She shrank back till he had 
entered; she heard his cheerful voice in the 
lobby, then her father’s in answer, and she 
noted that he did not enter their sitting-room 
as usual, but that he was taken into the tiny 
study just underneath her room, and for some 
time she stood listening to the low murmur of 
their voices. 

“ Father is talking over our plans with Mr. 
Montague,” she thought, “and he approves. 
Well, I suppose it is the only and the best 
thing to be done. I am glad that he will have 
our little house and not strangers; perhaps he 
would like me to continue playing the organ 
on Sundays ; I could come in from Wyford 
to do so. I should not like to give up every¬ 
thing that connects us with Westlake. I will 
go down and be ready to ask him as soon as 
they have finished their talk.” 

Ivy little guessed what the clergyman’s 
errand was with her father, and that he was 
urging that instead of giving up everything, 
she should undertake everything, himself 
included. 

She would hardly have answered so readily 
to her father’s call from below, “ Ivy, Ivy! I 
want you, my child; ” had she known what 
was in store for her. 

“I am coming, father dear,” she answered, 
tripping lightly down the stairs. 

“Air. Montague wants to see you in the 
study, Ivy; will you go to him dearest ? ” 

“ Oh, about the organ is it ? ” she asked. 

“ I hope so, and are you not coming in too, 
father ? ” 

“ No dear, not just yet,” he replied, “and 
oh, Ivy, I hope you will be able to do what he 
wants.” 

She looked in w'onder, for his face w r as 
working in an agitated manner, and his voice 
sounded so odd. Why should he not go in 
with her ? However, 'she entered the little 
room unhesitatingly, and Air. Gardiner softly 
closed the door. 

Now for the second time Ivy was placed in 
the same position; she had to listen as she 
had listened before, but with far different 
feelings, to the words of another, whose desire 
was to make her his wife. She was startled 
and shocked, for no thought of what was in 
the clergyman’s mind had ever entered hers, 
and she shrank with a keen sense of disap¬ 


pointment from his proposal. The hold he 
had obtained over her rose solely from the 
affectionate esteem with which she regarded 
him ; he had been hitherto pastor, mentor and 
family friend. She had always somehow con¬ 
sidered that for him the time of love must be 
over, buried in the grave of wife and child, and 
that he had looked upon her from his superior 
height of wisdom and age with the kind indul¬ 
gence of a man—well—some years younger 
than her father certainly, but many years older 
than herself. Air. Montague soon saw r his 
mistake; the girl’s distress was evident, and 
her shrinking pained him. 

“My father knew what you were going to 
say to me, Air. Alontague ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes; he hoped you w^ould be able to give 
me a favourable answer, but I see he was mis¬ 
taken, as I am.” 

“ There was nothing to make a mistake 
about,” she replied quickly, and with some 
annoyance in her tone. “ I have never given 
either him or you cause to think—to think—I 
cared for you in any way, but as a friend we 
were all fond of; I have looked upon you 
almost as a second father,” she added with a 
nervous twitch about the corners of her mouth 
that might be interpreted as a smile. 

“ That is not kind, Ivy,” he replied, colour¬ 
ing but with a slight smile also; “lam not 
old enough to be regarded in that light, and I 
have no wish for it either. I could make you 
very happy, Ivy, and Jove would grow, dear 
child; are you not rather precipitate in your 
decision ? ” 

“ No,” she said firmly. “I may be a child in 
years, but I do not feel like one, and I know 
my ow r n mind. Air. Montague, please say 
no more; it is quite impossible, and I do not 
want to lose you as a friend.” 

“ That you will never do, Ivy, you may 

trust me always and to the end—but-” and 

the good man sighed so deeply that a great 
compunction stirred for him in her heart, and 
moved by a sudden impulse, she took one of 
his hands and touched it lightly with her 
lips. 

“Good-night,” she said, “be my friend 
still, Mr, Montague,” then fled to the sanc¬ 
tuary of her owrn chamber. 

The clergyman blushed like a girl when he 
felt her soft lips on his hand, and he thrust it 
quickly into the breast-pocket of his coat as 
Air. Gardiner entered the room, as though 
determined no other hand should come in con¬ 
tact with that favoured one to-night. 

He had but a tale of disappointment for the 
organist’s sympathising ears, but he told it 
with some reserve. 

“I suppose it is quite natural,” he said 
humbly; “ she is very young, and youth seeks 
the love and sympathy of youth. I will make 
no more moan.” 

Air. Gardiner w^as greatly disappointed, not 
only for his friend’s sake, but also for the 
hopes he had formed for his daughter. 

“I could have trusted her so safely to your 
keeping,” he sighed ; “ when I nm taken, who 
knows wdiat may be in store for her ? ” 

“ That day is still far distant, I hope, but 
her heavenly Father will have her then as now 
in His safe keeping,” was the earnest reply. 

(To he concluded .) 
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AMATEUR UPHOLSTERING. 


RENOVATING SOFAS AND CHAIRS, AND MAKING LOOSE COVERS. 

Bv DORA DE BLAQUI&RE. 



PART III. 

NE of the great puzzles 
and worries of the house¬ 
mother, who has to make 
the best of small means, 
is the wear and tear of 
her furniture. I mean 
■when it is what is called 
« “upholstered”; i.e ., 
covered with material of 
some kind which wears 
out, and the filling becomes 
a. u ^ exposed, or grows lumpy and 

uneven; and she finds that 
the charges for remaking, made by the cabinet¬ 
maker or upholsterer, are greater than she 
can meet. This seems really a pitiful pre¬ 
dicament ; for I do not know anything that 
so depresses the spirits and the energies of 
either woman or man-kind, than a forlorn and 
dilapidated-looking home. This the thought¬ 
ful woman should do her very best to avoid, 
by being personally tidy and dainty; by 
putting in all the '“stitches in time,” and 
by never allowing things to come to their 
worst. I go into many a house where I see 
that furniture or carpets have been allowed to 
do this ; and it is perfectly unnecessary, unless, 
indeed, matters have been so very bad, that 
even the commissariat department has been 
stinted; but where this has not been the case, 
it is not a difficult matter to save a little each 
week, towards keeping the house in becoming 
order and making it look thrifty and bright. 
I have told you about the remaking and turn¬ 
ing of carpets, but before you arrive at that, 
the purchase of a new rug to cover the worn 
place, where its uneven use is beginning to 
show, is a great aid to thrifty wear. A pretty 
Indian rug can be got at from 8s. to 30s.; and 
the English matting, as well as the Indian, 
will cost even less. A close watch kept over 
the wearing of your upholstered furniture will 
show you where it is beginning to get shabby, 
and then you can set your wits to work to 
ward off the trouble. One plan in use for the 
arms of sofas and chairs is, to make a well- 
fitting cover of the material, or of some stuff 
that will go with it; or of something like the 
cushions you already have. I know a lady 
who has her cushions covered with a striped 
Indian-looking material, and she has utilised 
this to put on the small partial covers, such as 
I speak of; and the effect is quite ornamental 
and pretty. They should be sewn on quite 
smoothly, so as to fit well; as they are not 
intended to be at all of the antimacassar type, 


and are really “ covers ” only. 

This is the most simple way of repairing 
our little shabbinesses, but the really work¬ 
womanlike method would be to put in some 
new material, following the lines in the up¬ 
holstering of the material, and fastening our 
clean stuff on by means of the same buttons, 
the pleat of our new pieces being mated with 
that of the old—you will quite understand 
what I mean when I have proceeded a little 
further in my lecture. 

The next way of getting over the trouble of 
our shabby furniture, is to procure some new 
chintz or cretonne , and make loose covers 
for the whole suite. Brown-holland used to 
be a very favourite material; but, to my mind, 
there is nothing so pretty and homelike, and 
nothing that wears so well, and, if properly 
got up, nothing that looks so dainty as an old- 
fashioned chintz. It has always been expen¬ 
sive, but I can recall some chintzes that are in 
existence to-day that have been thirty years 
in wear, and they still grace a delightfully 


old-fashioned drawing-room, which everyone 
rejoices in, the subdued lights and shades are 
so deftly managed, and the old ways are so 
well blended with the best of the newer 
fashions, and the most artistic of the styles 
of the present hour. 

“ Loose covers ” need a workwoman of some 
experience to make them, and, above all, they 
require careful measurements. The chairs and 
sofas must have their exact patterns taken in 
paper first, and these must be cut out in the 
lining, basted together, and tried on. The 
lining generally used for a chintz is an un¬ 
bleached cotton without dressing; not too 
thick, but of a decidedly loose texture. When 
you have accurately fitted the lining, you 
should then take it to pieces, lay it on the 
chintz, and proceed to cut it out. You will 
have to take careful note of the design, and 
see that it runs towards the top of the chair, 
and that all the parts take the same direc¬ 
tion. Allow plenty for turnings on both the 
lining and the chintz; and when any fulness 
is needed, put in the gathers neatly, not too 
full, and at the fronts of the chairs or sofas; 
cording was much used formerly at the edge of 
the covers, though not seen now. It was a 
very pretty finish, but, at present, the edges 
are merely sewn round on the inside with the 
machine, after being carefully tacked and tried 
on. Where the covers have to be fastened use 
buttons and button-holes ; but, at the legs of 
both chairs and sofas, you will have to sew 
strings to the cover underneath to tie them on, 
or you will find them slipping off, to your 
great vexation, when anyone rises from the 
seat. 

The joins in the material must be carefully 
arranged. For instance, when you are covering 
a chair the whole breadth should be used for 
the centre, the joins being made on each side, 
following the design in all cases. A gathered 
flounce of the chintz usually finishes the covers 
of the sofas and chairs, which should be scan¬ 
tily fulled-on without a heading ; and in the 
case of large chairs and sofas it should reach 
the ground, but not touch it. The chief use 
of these flounces is to hide shabby chairs ; 
and they add much to the look of the room 
also, but they are only used for chintz, or 
cretonne. Tapestry, velvet, satin, or anystiffer 
and better material, must be finished with a 
suitable gimp or cord ; and on the flat gimp 
are sometimes placed gilt-headed nails. These, 
however, are mostly used for leather or velvet 
coverings, and for chairs for the hall or dining¬ 
room. .Some people use single box-pleats 
instead of gathers for the frill, of which I have 
spoken, but I fancy the effect of the gathers 
myself in preference to the pleats. You must 
be particularly careful to make the loose covers 
large enough so as to prevent their tearing ; 
and small gussets must be added at all the 
corners, where any stress is likely to be occa¬ 
sioned. These gussets are generally laid in 
under the material, which is turned down, and 
fitted neatly upon them. 

There is one great drawback to the employ¬ 
ment of loose covers, and that is, that they 
generally lend themselves to the development 
of moths. The reason is to be found chiefly 
in the neglect of servants in taking them off, 
and in brushing and beating the chairs beneath ; 
I have seen this in so many cases that I hope 
all my readers will take warning ; and, indeed, 
the careful brushing of all upholstered furni¬ 
ture, every week or so, cannot be insisted on 
too strongly. Even if your furniture be pur¬ 
chased at a first-rate shop, you may become a 
victim to moths ; and I fancy in all warehouses 


they constitute a pest very difficult to fight 
with successfully. 

And now that I have given the best methods 
of hiding and mending old or half-worn 
furniture, we will proceed to the consideration 
of what you are to do with it when you desire 
to cover it anew for yourselves, and where 
you are to begin with your amateur upholster¬ 
ing. We will suppose that you intend to 
begin with a chair, which shows no woodwork 
excepting the legs; which has been in use a 
long time, and gives signs of hard-wear, in the 
unevenness of the seat, the lumpiness of the 
filling, and, perhaps, the broken-down feeling 
of its springs. 

The first advice I have to give you is to find 
a vacant room for your undertaking, and to be 
careful to choose a season when you have 
plenty of time before you; for hurried work 
is always bad work in upholstering. If you be 
not strong, or have a weak back, I should 
advise you to leave the undertaking alone ; but 
if you have patience, and courage to bear the 
fatigue, and the sore fingers, you will both 
save your money, and learn a great deal by 
proceeding. 

We have already spoken of the tool-chest, 
and from its treasures you must take a long 
upholsterer’s needle, and also a small bent one 
for sewing “ round the corner; ” you will also 
require an ordinary hammer, and what is known 
as a “ tack hammer,” a screw-driver, a pair of 
pincers, and a bradawl, also a paper of small 
tacks, and another of large ones; a ball of 
stout string, and one likewise of fine ; and 
some furniture buttons, which you can purchase 
at the shop where you buy the material for 
covering the chairs. If you like it you can 
have the buttons made to match; but, in any 
case, I do not advise you to try to cover 
button-moulds for yourself; for you will only 
find disappointment and worry the result. It 
is so difficult to have a really good foundation 
for the needle to pass through, and button- 
moulds take much more material to cover 
them than the amateur would imagine, and 
much waste of it is the result. 

The first thing I should advise you to do is 
to unpick your chair very carefully, learning as 
you go, and these lessons will be of the greatest 
importance in building up your chair again. 
The last thing that the upholsterer puts on is 
the coarse sacking that covers the underneath 
of the seat of the chair, and this he fastens on 
with strong tacks. Here you must begin your 
work where he ended it, pulling out the tacks 
one by one from the wooden framework of the 
chair, using the tack-puller or the pincers ; 
and taking out all the tacks as far as possible. 
When this is done you will find below it the 
webbing on which the springs are fastened 
and probably also a quantity of dust. At the 
edges of the woodwork you will see the 
material which forms the cover of the seat is 
also nailed carefully down with tacks, and 
while you are taking them out I hope you will 
examine carefully the way in which it is made 
to fit as neatly as possible, by means of 
snipping and pleats wherever needful. When 
it is loosened you must turn it up all round, 
and you will find a layer of hair laid over 
the springs, and a thin layer of cotton-wool 
over that next the covering of the chair, and 
through all you will find the strings are run 
which tie down the buttons of the capitonne 
portion, and hold the cushion on which we sit 
together. The scissors then will come into 
requisition to cut these, and lay the chair open 
so that you can remove the buttons, and take 
off the worn cover. The hair will need 












VARIETIES. 


very much attention, so you must pick the 
cotton-wool from it and put it aside, and then 
I should carry the hair in a large newspaper to 
the kitchen table, and carefully pull it apart. 
You will find it dusty, and some people wisely 
put it into a bag and carry it into the open air 
to beat it there instead of*in the house. The 
bag will keep it from flying about, and wall also 
retain some of the dust. At any rate the hair 
must be picked apart and freshened up ; and 
so must the cotton-wool before either are 
returned to the chair. I am not sure whether 
you will be able to replace the springs if you 
should find any broken. New copper wire 
springs can be purchased at any ironmonger’s, 
and you had better take the old spring with 
you when you go to buy one, so as to get the 
exact size again. If the springs were pushed 
on one side you could put them straight again, 
and you will find all the springs are secured to 
the webbings by means of the long needle and 
some of the stout twine. 

After you have brushed and cleaned the 
springs and the crossed webbing, you will find 
it easy to put back the hair, and lay the wool 
over it as you found it, and before you put the 
real covering on, you will find that one of 
coarse linen is usually placed beneath it. You 
can see in any furniture shop that the real and 
proper covering is only placed over this, and I 
have no doubt it will be so in the chair you are 
unpicking. The old cover which you have 
taken off will now serve you as a pattern, and 
you must lay it carefully on the new material 
and cut by it, marking the places where 
the pleats and buttons previously went, by 
means of a needle and white thread, and a line 
of tacking. 

In everything be as neat and exact as you 
can possibly be, and when the new material is 
laid on the chair you will find the markings 
will be of the greatest service to you in makino- 
your amateur performance a success. Arrange 
the material on the chair, and draw it down 
ovei the edge as you saw the old covering was 
done, and fasten it with some small tacks all 
round underneath the chair, copying all the 
former methods as you go on. 

When you have completed this you will be 
ready to begin putting the buttons on the top 
and to commence the work of mattressing, or 
tabbing ” as it may be called. You have 
already the marks of the former work to go 
by, and you must begin by threading the loim 
needle with stout twine, and making a good 
mot at the end of it. Then make two pleats 
crossing each other in your material at one of 
the points where the buttons were formerly. 
Insert the needle underneath and bring it ri<du 
through the seat, so as to come out in the 
centre of the pleats. When you have pulled 
n through, you must then take a button and 
passing the needle through the shank, put the 
needle through the chair again, at a little 
distance from where it came out, and arrange 
the button neatly on the pleats. Lastly, tie 
the knotted end, and the needle end of the 
string together underneath tightly and securely 
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and cut off the needle. Each button must be 
separately secured and cut off, so that you can 
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knot the string, and begin afresh. In this 
way you arrange that the strings pass through 
the seat straight, in a direct line to and from 
the button, and hold it firmly down. Were 
the string arranged otherwise,'the same effect 
might not be produced. 

I have now described the general process 
which is gone through for every article of 
furniture which is thus upholstered. The 
backs of chairs are very usually plain, and so 
aie those of sofas; in which case the material 
is stretched firmly over the frame, and neatly- 
secured joins are made either on the top of 
the chair or sofa, or else over the edge—about 
four inches. Side joins are made at the back 
or on each side in a sloping or bias direction. 
In the process of your first trials I cannot too 
much impress on you the advisability of your 
following exactly the model you have before 
you, taking notes when you are removing the 
old cover if your memory be at all defective. 
Do not attempt too much. Take if possible 
the easiest-looking chair first; and if you can 
obtain a really good working upholsteress for 
a day or two to help you in making a start, I 
should strongly advise you to do so. If you 
get discouraged, and overtired in your first 
efforts, you will probably give up trying to do 
anything more; and thus you will, if you be 
not well-off, shut the door to much amelio¬ 
ration of your conditions of life. So resolve to 
“ *- a .^ e ^ easy,” and to be a careful copyist 
until you learn something of the business. 
Although requiring much exertion and bodily 
strength, the work is well suited to women 
and a good female hand is as much, if not 
more, valued than a male one, though I hear 
they are more rare, and thus more hard to 
obtain. 

One of the chief difficulties lies, to my 
mind, in learning how to use the needful 
tools. I find few women take a real grasp of 
anything. They handle things and touch 
them, but do not seem to take hold of them • 
and I am inclined to think that it is to this 
fact we owe the breakages in our pantries and 
kitchens. If you would notice the fact, you 
will find a man’s grasp is quite different. Pie 
means to hold , while a woman means to try to 
hold if she can. I hope that the improve¬ 
ment in education, and the teaching of °ym- 
nastics in schools, will improve my sex in this 
v a), and I should think that lawn tennis was 
a good introduction to the upholsterer’s art 
Hie pincers do not offer much difficulty save 
m the power to grasp them firmly; but the 

"Picker or extractor, which is a small 
edition of the forked side of the hammer head 
appears to offer an insuperable difficulty* 
Pew women seem to see that it must be in¬ 
serted under the head of the tack ; and to do 
this needs first, a downward pressure and then 
a push. Both of these must be firmly, not 
wildly performed. I have never found any¬ 
thing so difficult to teach as the use of this 
simple tool, and this seems more distressing 


as its utility is immense when carpets have to 
be taken up ; for by its means the tacks can 
really be extracted, and not left in as they 
usually are in either the carpet or the floor. 

Hie hammer is really the most feeble cf 
tools in the hand of the ordinary woman, and 
nothing is more funny than the absolutely 
heedless blows she bestows on her poor 
fingers by her random method of hitting or 
endeavouring to hit, the head of the nail. I 
should recommend a week’s careful practice 
m the use of the hammer if you know nothing 
of it, for otherwise you will have quite in¬ 
capacitated your hand, long before you have 
finished your first chair. In using the bradawl 
too, you should try to learn to drive it straight 
into the wood, and a gimlet needs the same care 
and instruction in its use. Much more so the 
upholsterer’s needle, which must be sent to its 
goal with great directness and determination ; 
and when you are putting it through a button 
you must be careful that it go through on 
its flat side, and also that you take such an 
aim as to send it through in the centre, not at 
one side. 

Old,, chairs, such as the “ grandfather 
chairs, with the head-rests at each side, are 
covered with a plainly stretched material, 
without buttons, pleats, or tying down. This 
is comparatively easy; but you must keep a 
constant look-out on your material, to avoid 
pulling it in any degree crooked, and it is best 
to begin putting it on in the centre, on each 
side of the seat, and then working first to one 
side and then to the other. Old horsehair 
furniture is easy to cover, and as you will 
prooably find the wood in all old chairs has 
become very hard, you must make use of the 
bradawl to punch the holes for the nails. 
Indeed, in using the brass-headed ornamental 
nails for any purpose, it is best to make all the 
holes for them first. They are not intended 
toi driving in with a hammer; they should be 
piessed in, but otherwise a gentle tap only 
should send them home. J 

Old oak should be covered with serge 
tapestry or velvet, and, like all old furniture, 
should have a gimp round the edges on which 
you should put a row of brass-headed nails as 
a finish. But the real work of holding on the 
material would be performed by means of 
very ordinary tacks, arranged on the edge of 
the stuff itself, and the brass nails would be a 
beautiful sham. 

The plain method of covering furniture 
seems to be more popular than any other just 
now, so perhaps you might find such a chair 
to begin upon, and so make your earliest task 
the easier. Mind that plain materials (I mean 
)) that, unfigured) and plain coverings are 
rather more expensive in the end, for both of 
them need gimps or galons, and generally 
fringes, or festoons of some description. 

I uimture fringes, if “made to order,” are 
very expensive, and unless really handsome 
they are better dispensed with, especially in 
small rooms where their absence will not be 
in any way remarkable. 


Bonnets at Weddings.— Up to forty or 
hlty years ago it was the practice for ladies to 
be married in hats or bonnets; and the fashion 
of dispensing with the bonnet seems first to 
have established itself after the example set by 
ei piesent Majesty on the occasion of her 
wedding in 1840. “Her dress,” says the 
Annual Register , “was a rich white satin, 
trimmed with orange flowers, and on her head 
she wore a wreath of the same blossoms, over 
which but not so as to conceal her face, a 
beautiful veil of Honiton lace was thrown.” 


VARIETIES. 

Envying the Cats.— “ There! ” said a 
well-known tenor, as he heard two cats fi<rht 
at midnight; ‘‘there!—if I could only hSld 
that high C as long as those cats can I could 
get five hundred pounds a night.” 

Weeping and Laughing.— God made 
both tears and laughter, and both for kind 
purposes. Tears hinder sorrows from becoming 
despair and madness ; and laughter is one o*f 
the very privileges of reason, being confined 
to the human species.— Locke. 


^F. E 9 , ANDID Friend. —There is no girl 
so friendless but that she can find a friend 
sincere enough to tell her disagreeable truths. 


A Missing Letter. 
yswhrgntlv 1 n d w1t 
thswtstscmvv r k 11 w 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HERR SPIDER AT HOME. 

<• Ret me have audience for a word or two.” 

As You Like It. 



” r. Elliston was 
expecting a visitor 
that day. He was 
a man with a frugal 
appetite, and very 
little satisfied him ; 
but an hour before 
he had held a con¬ 
sultation with his 
housekeeper, and a 
liberal luncheon for 
two had been provided. 
Since then a telegram had 
arrived, which evidently 
caused him some pertur- 
, bation, for he walked up 
and down the room several 
times before he seated himself at the 
writing-table. 

“They will write to Effie,’ he mut¬ 
tered ; “it is only fair she should know. 
But she will want to go home, and it 
seems such a pity to disturb her. By 
Isobel’s accounts they are making quite 
a woman of her. Well, well accidents 

will happen, and--” Here Mr. Elliston 

took up his pen and began to write, and 
he was so busy with his letter that he 
failed to hear a hansom stop before his 
door, neither did the light footsteps 
springing up the stairs disturb him. 

“Herr Spider! Uncle Norbert! — 
and before he could rise two grey arms 
were round his neck. “ Oh, Uncle 
Norbert, I must talk to you,, and you 
must let me go home at once.” 

“ Pooh ! Nonsense, child ! ” returned 
Uncle Norbert, shifting his spectacles 
rather testily ; for he was taken aback at 
this sudden appearance. Miss Muffet 
in her grey gown, with a yellow Clone 
de Dijon rose fastened in her collar, was 
such a cool, bewitching apparition on 
this hot morning. Plad they sent her 
a telegram too ? And what did she mean 
by flying up to town in this unseemly 
fashion ? It was so unlike Isobel to lend 
her countenance to such an impulsive 
proceeding. 

“What have you done with your 
aunt?” he asked a little severely. 

“You must not be cross, Uncle Nor¬ 
bert,” returned Miss Muffet in a coaxing 
voice. “I am in such dreadful per¬ 
plexity, and I have come to you to help 
me. Aunt Isobel and Virginia are in 
town ; they are spending the day with 
Mrs. Rutherford at South Kensington. 
I travelled in the same train with them, 
though they did not know it.” 

“Not know it! What on earth do 
you mean, child ? ”—staring at her. But 
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Miss Muffet was too much in earnest to 
be amused at his perplexed face. 

“ It is a long story. May I sit down, 
Uncle Norbert? How deliciously cool 
this room is; but is it always so dark ?. 
Plow I should hate to live in London ! 
Well, you See, I did not want Aunt Isobel 
to know that I was coming to town, 
because Virginia would know too, and 
oh, dear ! I will explain it all presently— 
so I drove them to the station, and when 
I took their tickets I took one for myself 
too, and 1 slipped into a second-class 
compartment; and then when we arrived 
at Paddington I took a hansom here. 
The man cheated me dreadfully; but I 
did not mind—I was only longing to get 
to you, and ask you to help me.” 

“ And may I ask what you want with 
me?” returned Uncle Norbert. coldly. 
Effic’s escapade displeased him. If 
Miss Muffet were playing one of her old 
tricks he should lecture her severely. 

But Miss Muffet interrupted him rather 
piteously. “You are not a bit nice, 
Uncle Norbert; and I am so dreadfully 
unhappy. I cannot stay any longer at 
Burnham, and you really must let me go 
home at once ! I know I promised that 
I would stay quietly until the end of July, 
and it is only the 24th of June now; but 
circumstances alter cases, and even Val 
would think it dishonourable for me to 
remain when I am only injuring another 
person’s happiness.” 

Miss Muffet spoke in such an impres¬ 
sive manner, and her eyes were so 
plaintive and appealing, that Uncle 
Norbert’s magisterial severity of manner 
relaxed, and his voice softened into Hen- 
Spider’s kindly tone as he replied, “ Is 
there anything amiss, my little girl? 
Ach, so! Let us hear it, then”—and 
he patted her hand after his old fashion ; 
for now there was a tiny tear trembling 
on Miss Muffet’s eyelashes. 

“ It will be dreadfully difficult to make 
you understand,” she began a little 
tremulously. “ It is about Mr. Malcolm 
Gordon—you know him, Uncle Norbert ? ’ ’ 
Uncle Norbert nodded, then he un¬ 
crossed his legs, and crossed them 
again. He was on the alert now. 

“ He is very nice—at least, he used to 
be nice ; and he and Virginia have cared 
for each other all their lives.” Uncle 
Norbert started. Miss Muffet was let¬ 
ting the cat out of the bag with a ven¬ 
geance. He had no notion of this. 
“You see,” went on Miss Muffet inno¬ 
cently, “they are both so clever, and 
like just the same things ; and they have 
always been together; and I am quite 
sure, though no one told me, that Vir¬ 
ginia likes him better than anyone 
else.” . . 

“Is this our business, little one? — 
very gently. 

Miss Muffet grew very red. “It 
ought not to be our business; but Mr. 
Gordon has not been behaving well. 
He—he—oh, Uncle Norbert, can’t you 
guess what I mean ? ”—stamping her 
foot, and frowning at his denseness. 


“Val says young men are such idiots. 

Of course Mr. Gordon does not really 
care ; but he ought not to have said such 
things to me—and 1 was very angry. 
But* all the same, I must go away, and 
then he will forget that he has been .silly, 
and will go back to Virginia.” 

It was evident Uncle Norbert under¬ 
stood now. “ Ach, so ! ” he murmured ; 
but his eyes grew very soft. 

“Let me "ask you a question, Effie. 
When did this young man speak to 
you?” 

“Yosterday. We were waiting for 
Lady Sarah, and I asked him to come 
into the held and gather some flowers. 
How could I guess that he would say 
such things to me?” 

“ And you do not care for him ? ” 

“I—I-” and Miss Muffet’s eyes 

looked large and reproachful. “Oh, 
Uncle Norbert, have you not understood 
me ? He belongs to Virginia. What 
have I to do with it ? Don’t you see, he 
is making a mistake ! It is all nonsense ! 
He is far too clever and grave to care 
really for such a silly little madcap. 
No, no. Virginia is the one he really 
likes, and when I have gone away he 
will find this out for himself.” 

“And you have come all this way to 
tell me this ? ” 

“Yes ; it was the only thing to do. I 
said to myself last night, ‘ I must go to 
Uncle Norbert, and ask him to help me 
out of the difficulty ; ’ for of course I could 
not talk to Aunt Isobel. So, you see, 
you must invent some excuse to send 
me home.” 

“ I am afraid 1 Lave an excuse 
all ready,” returned Uncle Norbert, 
stretching out his hand for the telegram. 

“ Do not be alarmed, Effie. It is nothing 
very dreadful after all; but Leonard has 
had a bit of an accident. But we shall 
hear all about it presently. Ach, so ! ” - 
as a resounding knock was heard. “ He 
is just in time to tell us all about it.” 

Now what made Miss Muffet utter a 
cry and spring to the door in a couple of 
bounds, just as though only one person 
in the world could rush upstairs in that 
headlong fashion. “ Oh, Val—Val—my 
darling Val!” exclaimed the excited 
girl, throwing herself into the arms of 
the surprised youth. 

Val was too much astonished for the 
first minute to do anything but give her 
a hearty kiss. Then he looked at her 
from head to foot with portentous 
gravity. 

“She is not an inch taller, Uncle 
Norbert. She will never be grown up— 
never! It will be Little Miss Muffet to 
the end of the chapter.” ^ 

“ Aren’t you pleased to see me, Val ? ” 
“ I am pleased to see what there is of 
you. Uncle Norbert, excuse my neglect, 
but I was ‘ taken aback ’ at the sight of 
this small creature. Perhaps someone 
would be kind enough to explain what 
all this means ? ” finished Val. 

‘ ‘ I think we will hear your news first, 
my boy. I was just telling Effie that 












Leonard had had a bit of an accident, 
but I don’t believe she was listening.” 

“Lenny has had an accident?’ Oh. 
Val-! ” 

But Valentine put up his hand with 
a gesture for silence. “If you will 
sit still like a proper young woman 
I will tell you all about it. I was 
obliged to take an exeat after all, 
don’t you know, because mother and 
Uncle Norbert wanted to see me on par¬ 
ticular business, so I was on the spot 
when it happened. It seems the little 
duffer had made up his mind to ride that 
pony that belongs to Benson. He is a 
vicious little animal, and very nasty in 
his temper, and Jack and I forbade 
Bobus to ride him; but it seems that 
Larkins and Stubbs behaved like cads, 
and dared Lennie to do it. They are 
awful bullies, and wanted to get him into 
trouble. Lenny owned to me that he had 
been in an awful funk, and that he made 
sure that Dismal Jemmy would kill him. 
But he was on his mettle, and he really 
rode very pluckily. But as ill-luck would 
have it, just as he was passing the Hall 
Farm that peacock of Farmer Denny’s 
uttered a portentous scream, and Jemmy 
got into an awful fright, and reared, and 
threw Lenny against some loose timber, 
and the poor little chap broke his leg.” 

“ Oh, Val—Val! Do you call that a 
bit of an accident, Uncle Norbert ? My 
poor, poor dear Lenny! But I must go 
to him. Nothing shall keep me away ” 
—and here Miss Mufifet dissolved into 
tears. 

“Come, come, my dear child!” re¬ 
turned Uncle Norbert soothingly. “A 
broken leg is not a broken neck. 
Leonard will do well, and you shall help 
nurse him.” 

“ Oh, he will soon be all right again,” 
returned Val, in an offhand manner. 

“ What is the use of crying, Miss 
Mufifet ? That is what mother did ; but 
the little chap was as plucky as possible.” 

“ But I must go to him at once,” 
sobbed Miss Mufifet. 

I hen Uncle Norbert rose from his chair. 
“I will tell you what we will do first, 
Effie. We will give Val some luncheon, 
and then you and he shall take the 4.30 
train to Ashmead. I was going back 
myself with Val, but I will run down and 
have a look at Lenny to-morrow. My 
best plan will be to go over to South 
Kensington and talk to your Aunt Isobel, 
and then she can send your things after 
you. Never, fear! ”—as Miss Mufifet 
looked at him incredulously—“ I will 
make things straight with her.” 

Go home with Val this very afternoon! 

I his was almost too good to believe. 
Then Miss Mufifet stepped up to Uncle 
Norbert, and whispered in his ear, 
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“Shall you tell Aunt Isobel everythin^ 
Uncle Norbert ? ” 

I am afraid I must, or we shall never 
get her to understand this escapade. 
But you may trust me, my dear child 
and Uncle Norbert looked at the girl 
with a tender reverence that did riot 
escape Val’s sharp eyes. 

He got to the bottom of things pres¬ 
ently, when he and Miss Muffet were 
seated comfortably in the railway car¬ 
riage—they had it to themselves. Miss 
Mufifet was a little coy at first. She 
was not sure that it was fair on Virginia 
to tell; but she was no match for Val’s 
coaxing and cross-examination. Val 
poked ^ his long nose into all Miss 
Mufifet’s concerns, and had no notion of 
a secret between them. 

1 he one question is,” he observed at 
last, “ is this partnership of ours to end, 
or is it not ? ” 

Oh, no, Val dear. What on earth 
put such an idea into your head ? If you 
only knew how I have wanted you all 
this time ! ” 

“Well, then, you must be straight 
and above-board, or the concern will 
come to smash. It is not safe for a girl 
to keep secrets.” And after this Val’s 
cross-examination progressed triumph- 
antly. But he patted her on the back 
afterwards. “You have done me credit,” 
he observed briefly. “ I am proud of 
you, pardner.” But in spite of Val’s 
absurdity, something of Uncle Norbert’s 
reverential tenderness crept into the 
lad’s eyes. Their girl had behaved well, 
and would not take another woman’s 
innings. He wished he could have 
told Jack about it; but it would not be 
right. 

The next moment Miss Mufifet remem¬ 
bered Mike. “ What will the poor fellow 
think when Aunt Isobel and Virginia 
come home without me to-night ? ” 

“I will telegraph for Drake to send 
him home at once,” was Val’s answer. 

“ I suppose you will write a note to Lady 
Sarah. You can put it all down to 
Lenny’s accident;” and Miss Mufifet 
acted on this delicate hint. 

Malcolm was in the room when Lady 
Sarah read her letter aloud to Gilbert. 
Miss Mufifet had sent them both very 
pretty messages. “ You must tell your 
son Malcolm,” wrote Miss Mufifet, “that 
I was sorry not to bid him good-bye ; 
but I was in too great a hurry to o-et 
to Lenny to think of anyone else. I 
hope he and Virginia will do lots of 
Greek when I am gone ; and tell him, 
please, that I was sorry I was so cross 
that afternoon ; but he deserved it, for 
he was not a bit nice.” 

“ What does the child mean, Mal¬ 
colm ? ” asked Lady Sarah. 
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But Malcolm bit his lip and strolled 
away. He had been foolish after all, 
he thought. Effie would never care for 
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him — she was too much of a child. 
And what—what did she mean about 
Virginia? Well, he would soon lose 
her too, for after a long conversation 
with her brother, Mrs*. Foster made up 
her mind rather suddenly that she and 
Virginia might as well pay their long- 
deferred visit to Switzerland and tiie 
Italian Tyrol. 

“ Effie is not to return to us this sum¬ 
mer, she observed to her daughter. 
“Your Uncle Norbert says that this 
accident of Lenny’s make.s all the dif¬ 
ference, and she is now needed at 
home.” 

“I don’t quite understand how Effie 
heard about Lenny,” returned Virginia, 
in a puzzled tone. “ Did they telegraph 
to her here?” But Mrs. Foster made 
an evasive reply. Virginia must never 
know the real reason that took Miss 
Mufifet to No. 25, Onslow Street. “At 
least there is no reason for us to lose 
this beautiful weather,” went on Mrs. 
Fostei; and to this Virginia languidly 
assented. After all it would be a relief 
to shut up her books and to leave Burn¬ 
ham for a little. Malcolm’s visits were 
no longer what they used to be. A cloud 
had dropped between these two eager 
young minds; they no longer spoke 
the same language. The idea of being 
alone with her mother, with no need to 
make efforts, or to seem happier than 
she really was, seemed pleasant and 
lestful, and as she packed her travelling 
trunk Virginia’s spirits revived. 

I miss Effie—she had grown quite a 
companion ; but it is nice to have you to 
n J 3 ’ se lf again,” she observed, the night 
after Miss Mufifet’s abrupt departure. 

t ^ 0u S'h Mrs. Foster responded 
suitably to this affectionate speech, she 
hardly liked to own how much she missed 
the child. For months Miss Muffet’s 
exuberant spirits had dominated the 
household ; from morning to night her 
voice had been seldom silent; the clear 
whistle (for Miss Mufifet had never been 
broken of whistling), the snatches of 
light-hearted song, the merry dances in 
the twilight, the games with Mike on 
the rug or on the lawn, were all over, and 
the Hawthorns wore its old sober aspect. 

“ She was the sweetest thing I ever 
knew,” sighed Lady Sarah. “Oh, if 
she were only my daughter!” But 
Mrs Foster ° nl y sighed over this speech. 

. 1 dare not tell Virginia how much I 
miss her, was her only reply. “All 
the servants and animals about the place 
love Effie. In her own little way she 
was good to everybody.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Reader of the " G. O. P.”-We think that you had 
better write to Miss Cavendish, Addlestone, W ey- 
bridfre, the founder of the Students’ Branch of the 
Christian Women’s Education Union, enclosing- a 
stamped envelope for her answer. A\ hethcr you 
would be admitted to membership when limiting 
vour instruction to arithmetic only we are unable 
to say. But you can obtain that lady s advice. 

Would-be Blue Stocking.— We recommend you to 
ioin a correspondence class for acquiring languages, 
and the principal will put you on a course ot study. 
Fortunately Latin is pronounced as written in the 
English alphabet, according to English rules, so 
you will not require oral teaching. \\ e are unable 
to say whether the Society for Studying Languages 
by Correspondence, conducted by Miss M. Hedge, 
Lyndhurst Lodge, Chelsea Road, Southsea, Hants, 
be still in existence ; but if so, your subscription 
will be ios. 6d. half-yearly, and the writer of the 
best papers during the term will obtain a prize ot 
10S ., and for the second best, 5s. Should this club 
have ceased to exist write to Miss Mary I etne, L.A., 
and express vour wishes to her, as she has instituted 
the College 'by Post. We should think a modern 
language the more useful. 

MUSIC. 

Am A. —1. The harp is not very much played at present, 
•which is a great pity. It is one of the most perfect 
instruments, if not quite the most, of an} in existence. 
But young growing girls run some risk of putting 
out one shoulder for the method of holding it. In 
the case of a little Irish liarp-such as may be seen 
in New Oxford Street, W.C.-the weight would 
probably do no harm. It is lovely ^ an accom¬ 
paniment to the voice ; and though making the tips 
of the fingers a little sore for a time, they are not 
cut, as they would be by pressing and sliding on an 
instrument with frets, such as the guitar.—2. \ our 
handwriting is not yet formed, but promises well. 
r C . P.-We advise you to apply to the Sub-Editor 
1 of Work ami Leisure, 7 c. Lower Bel grave Street, 
S.W., to give you the address ot any respectable 
home or institute where you could be lodged and 
boarded at a very moderate charge, not fai from the 
Guildhall School of Music. But you must send a 
stamped envelope for the answer, and enclose three 

Carrie!— If P your throat be relaxed it would be of 
service to you before singing to gargle with a mild 
solution of alum and borax. You obtain it 

mixed in proper proportions at a chemist , . 
tannin lozengls are likewise good. For singing in 

public they are generally useiul. ,, , 

Farmer’s Daughter— i. The verb tevamp ha 
amongst its meanings and applications that of 
“ providing with new upper leather (as, a shoe), 
“to piece with a new part to repair. Chamois- 
leather is employed for the keys of certain musical 
instruments.—-2. If you refer to Genesis . you w.U 
read of the creation of all things connected with 
and upon our earth ; and the allusion to fowl 
verse 22. Creation was with the lower animals as 
with man—no ordinary process as that which after¬ 
wards obtained through the Divine ordinance 
Adam was not “ born into the world from the 
earliest stages of man’s existence; nor was Eve. 
The Almighty Creator formed them in a state ot 
perfect maturity of mind and body. AV e are not 
told that birds’ eggs were created to be hatched 
without the care of the mother-birds, llie Divine 
revelation on these questions is perfectly clear and 
simple. Such captious questions are raised with a 
view to unsettle our faith. 


Nora.— It is quite possible that you may have a gift 
for composing a melody to suit a song. But you 
should have a thorough acquaintance with the 
theory of harmony, so as to write it correctly belore 
offering the MS. to any publisher. Or, at least, we 
recommend you to show it to a professional musician 
and have it carefully corrected before the publisher 

Nell!— There is a Practising Society conducted by 
Miss Emily Hartland, Newent, Gloucestershire, 
which might suit you. The subscription required 
is very small ; the time to be devoted to the exercise 
five hours a week. Send a stamped and addressed 
envelope with your enquiries. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Two Girls at School.— We need not borrow troubles 
nor make them for ourselves. Our strength and 
wisdom are given us day by day. So be quite 
satisfied with thinking that when the time really 
comes when you are of age—in two years—-the 
grace of God will be given for every trial or 

ScofcH Ul LAS SI E.-Be thankful that you are a stout 
strong girl, and thus far more suitable for manual 
labour and so many hours of bodily fatigue than if 
you were of a more slender build. If you have a 
two miles’ walk daily, besides your long day s work, 
you have quite sufficient air and exercise. 

Heartsease— You had better write direct to the 
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superintendent or secretary of the mission. 

Tom—I f the other half of your name were boy, 
you would not be considered suitable as a mother s 
help ! There is no “ ought ” in the question as to 
the wages you might obtain in such a capacity. 
Your personal qualifications, and the means ot 
your employer, must regulate that matter, and the 
latter circumstance more than the former. Your 
position in the family, your board and accommoda¬ 
tion, the amount and description of work required 
of vou, the disposition of your employer and the 
number of children in the family, must all be taken 
into account and given each their due weight when 
the question of wages is considered, leoplevvho 

keep helps are never well oft. .. , 

Feathers. —We quite understand your feelings, and 
agree with them. The sight of the tortured-looking 
little birds on the hats we sometimes see is dreadful. 
We may use, however, the feathers of our poultry, 
which arc killed for food or ostrich feathers 
Ruth.—Y our sister should learn to work w ith the left 
hand as the right is disabled. 

Psyche should read Tennyson s poem on Lady 
Godiva,” and find out how “she built herself an 
everlasting name” by what she did to free the 
people from an oppressive tax. The real name of 
the great Earl Leofric’s wife was “ Godgifee and 
she founded a great number of churches, and lived 
to a green old age. 

Enouirer. — 1. Your question rather amuses us, as you 
have accepted as actual fact what nature proves to 
be a mere fable. Even tile black spots behind the 
pectoral fin on each side of the fish could not have 
been originally produced by our Lord s touch, as it 
was St Peter who, at His command, took the lish 
that held the coin out of the water. Besides, you 
need only to ask any fishmonger whether the had¬ 
dock were a freshwater fish to be told, it was not, 
and such were not found in tlic,Lake of Gcnnesaret. 
It is of the cod family (the Gadidse), and is most 
plentiful on the north-east coast of Great Britain. 
—2. April 26th, 1874, was a Sunday. 

A Little Girl, Laura, Fleur de Lys, Little 
Authoress, Happiness, all send us verses, none of 
which attain to the rank of poetry, though a plea¬ 
sant vent for their feelings. 


E. M. P.—It w’ould be very wrong to consent to the 
engagement of any lad of nineteen, and Marie is 
wanting in common sense to think of entering into 
it with one her junior—too young as she is herself, 
and having her bread to earn. Or course we do not 
think you should accept any offer from your friend’s 
admirer, even could he transfer his young affections 
to you at a moment’s notice. Judging from your 
style of writing and spelling, we think you had 
better give your thoughts to your daily work, and 
banish all idea of marriage until you have laid by 
sufficient to make it a prudent step. By the time 
you are thirty you may meet with some steady man 
who has made a little home to offer you. 

Daisie’s writing would need to be much improved for 
the Civil Service requirements. 

A Weak Vessel is evidently one who, if there were 
no bugbears and troubles, would immediately begin 
to make them for herself. Truly, “ fear hath tor¬ 
ment,” if we lack the perfect love which alone can 
cast it out. You must not be “wise above what is 
written,” so we advise you to take the New Testa¬ 
ment and look at the institution of Christ Himself; 
and on that, and all other questions, remember that 
we must “ become as, or like, little children,” with 
their faith and trust. 

Cis.—The competition being over, we cannot receive 
any other paintings. 

Danseuse.— We agree with you in part, but to our 
idea the desire of pleasing others shcmld come 
before the desire to please ourselves. Try for a 
week to put yourself aside, and think entirely and 
live entirely for others. When you have thoroughly 
learnt your lesson you may then begin to see how 
far it is right to please yourself. .. f 

A Morning Paper.— Matilda of 1 < landers, wife ot 
William the Conqueror, was daughter of Bald¬ 
win A'., Count of Flanders; married in 1054; had 
four sons and five or six daughters ; came to Eng¬ 
land; was crowned on Whit-Sunda}*, May nth, 
1068 ; died November 2nd, 1083 ; and buried at Caen. 
A Constant Reader.—You did an unwise thing in 
taking the album under any conditions, not having 
the money to pay for it. But as your parents do 
not wish you to have it, and you are a minor, they 
should settle the matter with the agent. He should 
have made such an agreement with your parents it 
living under their roof. , . . . 

E. A. Gray might write to Miss Hamilton, 2, Adelplu 
Terrace, Strand, W.C., Hon. Secretary of tke 
Indian Female Normal School Society, and ouei 
them to her for transmission by any missionaries or 
school teachers going out. 

Gloire Coralinette.—You had better apply at the 
office of the Lady-Guide Association, 352, Strand, 
W.C. ; manager, Miss E. A. Davis. Such a situa¬ 
tion as you desire is scarce, but you appear to 
possess several of the requisite qualifications. 
Fi.orrie— The eldest surviving son of the Prince of 
Wales assumes that title on the succession of his 
father to the throne of Great Britain. A “ Princess 
Royal ” is the first-born child of a reigning English 
sovereign. Hadour “ Princess Royal,” the Empress 
Frederick, been born after her brother, the Prince 
of Wales, she would not have had that title, nor 
would she, although the first-born, her birth having 
taken place before her Royal mother had succeeded 
to the throne. The Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Fife, is the next in succession to the throne after 
her brother, just as the Queen took precedence of 
her uncles as being the child of their elder brother 
the Duke of Kent, who, had he lived, would have 
been King after his elder brother William IV. Her 
Majesty the Queen was never a “ Princess 'Royal,” 
because not the first-born of a reigning Sovereign. 
Margaret C.—The stone is a fossil rock, but not of 
any value, save as an interesting specimen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MRS. FOSTER WRITES TWO LETTERS. 

“ Slecpc after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after wane, death after life, does 
greatly please.” 

— Spenser's Faerie Queene . 



> rs . Foster spent two 
days at Ingleside be¬ 
fore she and Virginia 
1 eft E n gland. She 
found her sister alone 
when she arrived, and 
her first question was 
for Effie. 

“She is in the 
schoolroom with Lenny,” 
replied Mrs. Beresford; 
“she hardly ever leaves him. Let me 
give you some tea, Isobel, and then you 
shall go up to them. Lenny is getting 
on faimmsty. ’ ’ 

“ And Effie is good to him ? ” 

“Yes, indeed; she devotes herself to 
him from morning to night. It is quite 
•delightful to see them together. Isobel, 
I do feel so grateful to you. You have 
made a woman of Miss Muffet. I never 
saw anyone so much improved.” 

“ I had good materials to work upon,” 
returned Mrs. Foster with a smile ; “so 
i shall not take much credit to myself.” 
And then the two sisters fell into an 
engrossing talk, which lasted so long 
that Miss Muffet came to rout them out. 

“ Lenny thinks you are never coming 
to see him, Aunt Isobel,” observed Miss 
Muffet reproachfully. “ Mother, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
keeping her so long! ”—and then Miss 
Muffet carried off the visitor to the 
schoolroom. 

Lenny looked very happy and con¬ 
tented. The big schoolroom couch was 
drawn up to the window, and a table 
covered with boyish litter was beside 
him. “ It is not so bad after all to break 
one’s leg,” he observed philosophically. 
“ Everyone is very kind, and mother 
makes an awful fuss over me ; and then 
one has no lessons to learn, and I have 
Miss Muffet all to myself. That is the 
jolliest part of all ”—and Lenny tucked 
his sister’s hand affectionately under his 
arm, and his blue eyes beamed with 
satisfaction. In his own eyes, and in 
the eyes of his schoolfellows, Lenny was 
a hero. He had tasted the delights of 
danger, and had frustrated the knavish 
tricks of Larkins and Stubbs. After all, 
his broken leg was not too great a price 
to pay for the glory of having ridden 
Dismal Jemmy. Had not Bobus written 
two pages of panegyric on his pluck ? 
To tell the truth, Lenny’s repentance 
was not perfectly sound. 

“Lenny is such a good boy,” said 
Miss Muffet, when Aunt Isobel had 
warmly condoled with the invalid. “ He 
is never dull, and there is no difficulty in 
amusing him.” And here, somewhat to 
Aunt Isobel’s horror, she produced from 
under Lenny’s pillow a fat guinea-pig 
and a couple of white mice, at the sight 
of which Mike cocked his ears and 
looked rather wicked. 


Aunt Isobel, sitting there in the sun¬ 
set, had a vague notion that Miss Muffet 
was somewhat shy with her. She had 
asked after Virginia in a hurried sort of 
way, but had made no mention of the 
Manor House people. Her talk was all 
about Lenny and the approaching holi¬ 
days. But that night, when Miss Muffet 
was bidding her good-night, she gently 
detained her. “ Have you nothing to 
say to me, Effie ? ” she asked in a mean¬ 
ing tone. And Miss Muffet’s cheeks 
grew pink. 

“Not much—at least—oh, yes ! I 
want so much to know if you were vexed 
with me for running away in that abrupt 
fashion. I could not help it!—I really 
could not help it ”—very earnestly. 

“ Shall I tell you what I thought of 
you, Effie ? That you were a dear, brave 
child.” 

“Not really, Aunt Isobel!” And 
Miss Muffet’s face grew radiant. 

“ Really and truly, darling.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad ! I wish—I wish ” 
—rather wistfully—“ that I had known 
this before. I could not help troubling 
sometimes at the idea that you must 
have thought me ungrateful. You were 
so good to me, Aunt Isobel. And then 

Virginia-” and she looked at Mrs. 

Foster rather anxiously. 

“Virginia thinks that you were so 
terribly alarmed at Lenny’s accident that 
you rushed off to him at once. She is a 
little hazy about things, and no one has 
enlightened her. I think we will keep 
our own counsel, Effie.” And then Miss 
Muffet drew a long breath of relief. 

Mrs. Foster watched her smilingly. 
“Lady Sarah has sent you a message. 
She wants you to go down again in the 
autumn. She misses you terribly—I am 
quite sure of that, Effie.” 

“ So she tells me in her letters. They 
are very sad letters, Aunt Isobel. Poor 
Mr. Gordon does not seem to get on at 
all.” 

“ So Malcolm says. They are begin¬ 
ning to feel anxious about him. They 
are afraid after all there is some inward 
hurt. We do not see Malcolm so often 
as we used.” 

“I suppose not”—trying to speak in¬ 
differently. “ He has so much to do.” 
Then after a moment she burst out 
desperately, “Aunt Isobel, I could not 
help it! If you knew how sorry I was ! 
I made myself quite miserable over it. 
But it will all come right some day, 
and Virginia will be happy again.” 

“ Do you think so ? ”—a little gravely. 
“One can never know these things. 
Effie, perhaps I ought not to say it—but 
you have been so dear and good—but I 
will own that it has been my one wish 
that I could call Malcolm my son. All 
these years he has been like my own boy. 
But I was wrong. One ought not to 
have such thoughts. The future does 
not belong to us.” 

“ I do not see that,” returned Miss 
Muffet stoutly. “ Malcolm always 
seemed to belong to you and Virginia. 
He will find that out for himself one day, 
and then he will feel ashamed of him¬ 
self. You must not ask me down to 
Burnham for a long time, Aunt Isobel, 
and then you will see for yourself that 
he has quite forgotten me.” And then 


Miss Muffet changed the conversation 
somewhat abruptly. The remembrance 
of Malcolm’s fickleness always pained 
her, and gave her a sense of humiliation. 
Not for worlds would she have crossed 
his path again. He must have time to 
forget his folly, and then—then Virginia 
would be happy. 

* * * * 

Two years later the following letter 
reached Miss Muffet, which she read with 
many tears :— 

“The Hawthorns, June 25th. 
“My dearest Effie, —You will be 
anxiously expecting this letter; but I 
have only just left the Manor House. 
Both Malcolm and Lady Sarah begged 
me to remain until the end, and I could 
not refuse to be with them in their 
trouble. Yes; it is all over, and poor 
Gilbert has gone to his rest. 

“For the last few months his suffer¬ 
ings have been terrible; but he has 
borne them with the fortitude of a hero 
and a Christian. I have laid the red 
flower of martyrdom among the white 
ones on his couch—for truly his was a 
long martyrdom ; and you and I, dear 
Effie, can rejoice that God’s purposes 
concerning him have been fulfilled, and 
that the weary young soldier of the 
Cross has finished his fight. Oh, how 
he suffered! But we will not speak of 
that. 

“A day or two before he died he 
mentioned your name. I had been 
reading to him, and as I closed the book, 
he said faintly that he wanted to send 
you a message. He was very weak, and 
the words came slowly, and at intervals ; 
but as far as I remember what he said 
was this : ‘ I should like Miss Beresford 
to know what she did for me when I am 
gone. Will you tell her that I thank 
her from the bottom of my heart for those 
words she once spoke to me ? Tell her 
she was right, and that I thank God my 
reckless prayer was not answered. If I 
had died then ’—he paused ; and then a 
beautiful look came over his face—‘ I 
am not afraid to die now.’ 

“ This was the substance of what he 
said; it was our last talk. When the 
Vicar came he scarcely spoke. His 
end was very peaceful; we were all 
round his bed—his poormother, Malcolm, 
and Virginia. Malcolm had begged her 
to be near him; he had never seen 
death, and he wanted her beside him to 
give him courage. 

“Oh, Effie, dear child, we have to 
thank )^ou that those two understand 
each other so thoroughly ! ITe has told 
her everything ; but there is no fear that 
his affections are not fixed now. 

“We could see the end was fast ap¬ 
proaching, and we all knelt round the 
bed while the Vicar offered up that 
beautiful prayer which is always used in 
the visitation of the sick : ‘ O Saviour of 
the world, who by Thy Cross and pre¬ 
cious blood hath redeemed us, save us 
and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O 
Lord.’ 

“Then Gilbert opened his eyes, and 
said in a strange but thrilling voice, ‘ He 
hath redeemed. Oh, mother, will you 
not believe that ? ’ Those were his last 
words. A few minutes later the last 
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gasping breath was drawn, and the poor 
worn-out frame was at rest. 

"But you will want to hear about 
Lady Sarah. You know how weak she 
has grown. She was in a dead faint 
when we removed her from Gilbert’s, 
room ; but since then she has given us 
little trouble. She is wonderfully patient. 
She likes us to sit beside her and tell her 
over and over again that Gilbert is at 
rest; and of her own accord she has 
asked to see the Vicar. ‘ He is a good 
man, and he comforted Gilbert; and he 
must comfort me too. He must make 
me fit to meet my boy.’ And then she 
whispered to herself, though we heard 
her, ‘ Gilbert says that I shall see him 
again. I must try to believe that or my 
heart will break.’ And then she folded 
her hands as though she were praying. 

" Dear Effie, I know you will come to 
us soon. Malcolm and Virginia have 
both told me how much they wish it. I 
fear it will be sad work for you, dear 
child, for Lady Sarah is sadly broken in 
mind and body; but you are too brave 
to shrink from a painful duty, and we 
shall all be ready to help you. 

"‘Send for Effie, mother,’ were Vir¬ 
ginia’s words as I sat down to write 
this letter ; and a moment later Malcolm 
followed her into the room. 

" ‘ Miss Beresford will do my mother 
more good than anyone. Will you tell 
her so, please ? ’ So now I have given 
you their message, and you must talk to 
your mother and Val. Perhaps Val will 
bring you over, and stay with us for a 
few days. 

" I remain, my dearest Effie, 

" Your devoted aunt, 

" Isobel Foster.” 

* * * * 

Two years later Mrs. Foster wrote 
another letter to a far different 'corre¬ 
spondent. 

" Ingleside. 

" My dear Lady Sarah,— The house 
is quiet at last, and I must redeem my 
promise to you ; the young couple have 
just driven from the door, and Virginia 
is in the garden helping my sister to 
entertain her guests. I have used my 
invalid’s privilege and have retired to 
my room to rest; but I think a chat with 
you will rest me sufficiently. As I sit at 
this pleasant window I am tempted to 
watch the gay scene below, and, 
foolish mother as I am, my eyes will 
stray to that tall, stately figure in the 
centre of the lawn. ‘ Mrs. Malcolm 
Gordon looks quite handsome,’ I heard 
someone say that as we left the church ; 
and Malcolm, who was standing near 
me, heard it too, and looked so pleased. 

"Ah, dear Lady Sarah, we may well 
rejoice in our children’s happiness; 
never was there a happier union. The 
daughter to whom you have resigned 
your place as mistress of the Manor 


House is your dear child as much as 

mine ; and as for Malcolm- But if I 

begin on that subject I shall never 
stop. 

" * If you spoil Malcolm so dreadfully, 
mother, you will leave nothing for me to 
do,’ were Virginia’s words to me last 
night. But how can I help spoiling him 
when I never had a son of my own 
before ? 

" ‘ But what of Effie ? ’ I can hear you 
say. * As though I care to read all this 
foolish woman’s maunderings.’ But I 
am coming to that; have I not faithfully 
promised to tell you everything? 

"Certainly Effie looked very sweet. 
Mrs. Arthur Bevan will be greatly 
admired ; Val assured me seriously that 
he never saw a prettier bride. 

‘ ‘ The dear child was so natural and 
simple, so utterly unconscious that she 
was the cynosure of all eyes. She came 
into church on Jack’s arm, so quietly 
and reverently—(my poor brother was too 
lame with rheumatism to leave the 
house, so Jack gave her away after all)— 
and she and Arthur knelt down hand in 
hand ; they looked so young to begin 
life together. 

"I have seen a good deal of Arthur 
lately—the Squire, as they call him now 
the old Squire is gone. He is young, 
certainly, to be the owner of this fine 
property—for half Ashmead belongs to 
him ; but his shoulders are broad enough 
for the burden. He is wonderfully self- 
reliant for his age, and his quiet unob¬ 
trusive manners are singularly attractive. 
I can tell you in confidence that I mean 
to be very fond of my new nephew, and 
that I think Effie will be a happy little 
woman. 

"I know you love gossip, so I must 
tell you something that a little bird— 
Val—whispered in my ear. 

"Arthur did not win his wife very 
easily; for a long time she refused to 
listen to him—it was impossible for her 
to leave the boys—that is what she told 
him ; but lo and behold ! the boys were 
on Arthur’s side. 

" ‘ What did Miss Muffet mean,’ they 
asked, * by her absurd declaration that 
she would be an old maid ?—their girl, 
who was fit to marry a prince ! And 
where could they find a jollier brother-in- 
law than Arty, whom they had known all 
their lives, and who was Jack’s shadow ? 
Not leave them !—pooh !—nonsense ! 
The Hall was only half a mile from Ingle¬ 
side—what did a few yards matter when 
they could have the run of The Hall, 
and the shooting over the Hall 
meadows, and the fishing down by 
Datchett Weir! Why, she was defraud¬ 
ing them of the best thing that had ever 
turned up ; and if she ever looked at any 
other fellow but Arty they would have 
nothing to do with her; ’ and so on. 
And would you believe it, Effie just 
turned round on them, and said ‘ that 


she would never marry anyone but 
Arthur; that she liked him awfully, only 
she could not bear to leave them.’ And 
then Val fetched Arthur, and there was 
a grand scene ; for Arthur was on his 
high horse, and was just off for a year of 
globe-trotting, out of sheer grief and 
perversity because Effie had refused 
him. 

" Oh, dear ! it was such a pretty sight 
to see the little bride with all those big 
fellows round her. Arthur hardly got a 
chance of looking at her. And—oh, 1 
must tell you something, because you 
are so fond of Val. They were all in the 
garden waiting to sec the young couple 
off, and I had gone back to the house 
for a moment, when Effie came into the 
inner drawing-room in her grey travelling 
dress, and I heard Val’s voice say, 

• Halloa, pardner ! — oh, I beg your 
pardon. I mean, Mrs. Arthur Bevan ! ’ 
But Effie stopped him, and said in a 
half-crying voice, ‘ Don’t, Val—don’t 
tease me, for I do so want to speak to 
you seriously. Val dear, are you sure 
you do not think me unkind ? ’ ‘ Good 

gracious ! no, child ! ’ ‘ It was all your 

fault,’ she went on, ‘yours and Jack’s— 
for I told Arthur over and over again that 
1 never meant to leave you ; and I would 
have kept my word, though Iw as dread¬ 
fully unhappy all the time. You are sure 
of that, are you not, dear ? ’ ‘ All right, 

pardner ! ’ But Val’s voice was a little 
choky. ‘ Now, look here. You have got 
to obey Arthur now ; and he is one of 
those quiet fellows who has got a will of 
his own, so mind what you are about. 
Come along, Arty ’—raising his voice ; 
‘you want to fetch your belongings, I 
know. There, bless ye, my children ! ’ 
And then Val gently unloosed poor little 
Effie’s arms, for she was clinging to him 
and sobbing bitterly. But he and Arthur 
soothed her between them, and she went 
away smiling; but we did not see Val 
again for the next half hour. 

"Ihere—I have told you everything. 
Oh, dear Lady Sarah, what does it 
matter that the shadows are gathering 
round us both, when our children’s feet 
are in the sunshine, and you and I are 
climbing slowly down the hill! Is this 
life everything ? Does not the true life 
and eternal youth lie beyond these earthly 
shadows ? What if we have to cross the 
cold, dark river ? Shall our faith fail us ? 
Shall we fear to trust the Everlasting 
Arms ? On the other side we shall 
surely see them— those loved ones from 
whom we parted with so many tears. I 
am thinking of them to-night—of your 
Gilbert, and of my own beloved husband ; 
and then I say to myself the words 
that you love to hear Virginia sing— 

"‘And with the morn, those angel 
faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and 
lost awhile.’ ” 
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THE 


CHILD: WHAT WILL SHE BECOME? 

OR, 

A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION. 


Uy ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., Chairman of the Parents’ National 
Y —The House and the School. 


n this closing paper 
we have to speak 
of two practical 
branches of the new 
method which are 
already in active 
operation, though 
probably as yet blit 
little known to our 
readers, and which, 
with the kind per¬ 
mission of the sympathetic editor of this paper, 
we will now introduce to the reader. 1 he 
words that follow are largely those of the 
worthy Principal of the House of Education ; 
for we feel that in describing that which is the 
creation of her own genius the fairest and best 
plan is to do so in her own words. 

THE HOUSE OF EDUCATION. 

The House of Education is the place where 
the principles of the new method are thoroughly 
taught. Its motto is, “For the children’s 
sake.” Its patronesses include duchesses and 
countesses and many ladies of position. 

This house specially trains mothers and 
young ladies, governesses, and a special class 
known as “ Tantes,” in the bringing up as 
well as the teaching of children, and a year’s 
work here on these special lines is of incalcu¬ 
lable service. 

MOTHERS. 

For mothers there is a course of three years’ 
home education, conducted by correspondence, 
in the formation of-character, in physiology, 
and in hygiene; the diploma of the National 
Health Society being awarded for the two 
latter subjects, and that of the House of Edu¬ 
cation for the former. 

YOUNG LADIES. 

The students of the House of Education 
are:— 

(a) Ladies (young ladies especially) who 
undergo training to enable them to fulfil the 
more intelligently the calling of motherhood, 
or other guardianship of children to which 
they may be called. These need pass no pre¬ 
liminary examination. 

(b) Primary governesses —that is, ladies who 
desire to qualify as governesses to young chil¬ 
dren. These must pass an easy entrance ex¬ 
amination, as a test of general knowledge. 

(r) Secondary governesses —that is, ladies 
who wish to qualify as governesses to more 
advanced pupils. These should, as a rule, 
hold certificates of attainments, though such 
certificates are not indispensable. 

French and German governesses who have 
undergone training at the House of Education 
are in very great request. .So, too, are trained 
English'governesses who hold diplomas earned 
abroad." 

Every facility is afforded to ladies who have 
studied at either of the Women’s Colleges, 
and who desire to spend three or six months 
at the House of Education to gain some insight 
into the methods pursued. 

Xante. 

Let us now hear who Tante is in the follow- 
ing glowing, but we trust not over-sentimental, 
words. Whether Tante is tall or short, dark or 
fair, are matters we will not confide at present; 
but her countenance is lovely with beauty of 
love, sincerity, and purpose. Her dress is 
perfect, because it is harmonious, serviceable, 
and scrupulously neat. She speaks pure 


English undefiled in tones winning in their 
gentleness, commanding in the firmness of one 
who speaks with authority. She has a quick, 
trained eye, ready to sentence, to avert the 
coming cloud on the child’s face, to recognise 
the flushed cheek and quickened pulse, or 
the dangerous “ draught.” She is grave with 
the seriousness of a responsible officer, and 
merry with the mirth of a simple heart. The 
children love to feel her hands about them as 
she bathes and dresses, because her touch is 
firm and tender as “ mother’s.” She believes 
in the sanctity of the little bodies she tends, 
and finds the small sock she is darning a 
thing to kiss. In illness, who so helpful as 
she ? for her zeal is guided by knowledge, 
and she knows exactly what to do, and how 
to do it, in the sudden emergencies of the nur¬ 
sery. She has a store of delightful ballad 
songs and merry lilts, and the children catch 
the airs and dream over the words. She 
sings, “I think when I read,” “ A little ship 
was on the sea,” and many more, and eyes grow 
big and hearts tender as the children round 
her knees listen. Then she tells tales and 
repeats poems—a great store of them—of 
such sorts and in such wise that little" hearts 
beat quickly in manly resolve, or melt with 
unmanly tenderness. What is there she does 
not know ? She knows how to draw cow, 
and bird, and rabbit, horse, and ship, cat, 
and cradle, with half a dozen bold lines, and 
the two-year-old baby screams with delight 
as the well-known form appears, while the 
older children eagerly copy. When baby is 
in bed, and the elders gather behind the cur¬ 
tains for one good-night peep at the stars, 
she teaches them to single out a group here 
and a group there, and give it a name—with 
an old legend and a great thought—so the 
face of the heavens is no more strange, but 
studded with friendly and familiar forms. 
The children learn from her where to look for 
the stitchwort and the speedwell, how to 
distinguish the songs of linnet and thrush. 
They undo at her bidding, with reverent little 
fingers, the snug coverings of the baby leaves, 
and find that various trees have various pat¬ 
terns for the folding of leaves within the leaf- 
bud, and they fold paper in the patterns and 
never forget. She does not teach the children 
any science, but she trains in them the seeing 
eye ; and they, with their keen curiosity, ob¬ 
serve a thousand facts in their daily walks, 
and learn the how and the why of them, as 
the young mind can receive it. 

Tante understands the physiology of habit 
—that, is, she knows how muscles and nerves 
and brain have secret instructions to follow the 
lead of the faithful educator; and she fosters 
sweet habits of thinking and acting and speak¬ 
ing, knowing that habits make character and 
character rules destiny. She knows how fear¬ 
fully and wonderfully a child is made, and 
knows the laws of his well-being and develop¬ 
ment. Therefore she does not divide the 
little being into two parts, to the one of 
which it is “menial” to attend, and to the 
other “ genteel.” To her the child is one and 
indivisible; and she prefers to have the entire 
charge of him, body and mind, under his 
mother. 

Under Tante’s care there is continuity in the 
child’s life and in his early and most im¬ 
portant “education.” There is no great gulf 
fixed between the nursery and the schoolroom, 
but a gradual, easy progress ; for she knows 
the delightful and right ways by which little 
feet should climb those all-important first 
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steps of learning. She teaches the little feet 
and the little tongues to trip to merry French 
rondes ; she knows the pleasant mysteries of 
sol-fa; she knows a variety of delightful 
“drills” with skipping-rope, dumb-bells, and 
what not ; and rounded backs and bent 
shoulders arc things unknown where she is. 
Then, too, she knows a hundred delightful 
and educative employments for the children, 
including, of course, the use of Froebel’s 
gifts, and the dullest days pass cheerily and 
swiftly. 

Tante does not scorn baby, nor take to him 
as a mere plaything and toy; but even when 
she is specially concerned with the older 
children she would fain be permitted to help 
in the all-important education of the cradle. 

Tante knows her place ; we do not mean 
her social place—that, of course. She knows 
that she is a lady in all that is essential to 
ladyhood, or she would not be fit to be with 
children. She has no uneasiness about her 
rights and privileges, knowing very well that 
these things settle themselves ; but she knows 
her place. She knows that the love and 
authority which belong to a mother are sacred 
possessions, and that to steal them would be 
to steal jewels; so she carefully keeps herself 
in the second place, and has no fine talk about 
“ my ” nursery. 

Besides, she knows very well that not all her 
training and knowledge of the principles of 
education, nor even her love for the children, 
compare for a moment with the divinely- 
given insight, love, and knowledge of her 
children’s characters which mark the mother. 
She reverences the heads of the house, and is 
in that an example to the children. 

But who is this rara avis , and where is she 
to be picked up, and why is she called Tante ? 
Three questions in one ! We will answer the 
last first. She enters a home not merely, or 
in the first place, to earn her living (though 
this also), but to fulfil a real relationship to 
parents and children. It is a relationship of 
service, certainly, but not of mercenary ser¬ 
vice. There are few things so damaging to 
the character of a child as a temper of per¬ 
functory mercenary service in those about him. 
A child knows 110 relations but “blood** 
relations, and not only the dear young 
“aunties” who have their own pleasant 
sphere in the nursery, but all near friends are 
dubbed “ uncle ” and “ aunt.” Here is our 
precedent for “ Tante,” who is more than 
nurse and more than governess, but whom 
the pretty foreign title distinguishes from 
the “ born aunties,” marking the fact too that 
her relationship is not quite the same as 
theirs. 

the training of tante. 

The raw material of Tante exists in happy 
abundance, in the shape of good women, 
refined, educated, capable, doing nothing or 
doing the wrong thing for them, because they 
have not found their life-work ; some of them 
with the child-love that comes soon or late to 
all true women. 

The training of the Tante is carried on at the 
House of Education, and as we have already 
indicated the House of Education is in Amble- 
side. The very name is so attractive that we 
need hardly justify, the choice ert Oration, 
except for the fact that Ambleside is seven or 
eight hours from London. But, in view of 
that sad fact, let us say— 

The students must be deeply impressed 
with, keenly sensitive to, natural beauty, and 
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fur this manner of learning England offers no 
Letter school. 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Besides a regular staff of teachers in ordi¬ 
nary subjects, there is a special teacher of 
Kindergarten work. Geology, botany, and 
natural history are taught by Dr. Taylor, 
F.L.S., F.C.S., while the Rev. J. C. Bayley 
is the lecturer in divinity. Students arc taught 
physiology and hygiene under Dr. Johnston of 
Ambleside. Nursing is taught by a trained 
nurse who instructs the students in the art of 
bandaging and ambulance work, and the 
general practical work of a sick-room. 

Moral and mental science, and the theory 
and practice of Education are taught by the 
Principal on the lines indicated in “Home 
Education.” The Institution has great ad¬ 
vantages in the way of model and practising 
schools. Nursery management is studied in 
the class-room, and practised in the home of 
such kind families in Ambleside and else¬ 
where, as kindly receive the students for this 
purpose. 

Oral French is made a special study, the 
student learning to sing and tell a large store 
of French songs and tales at the lips of a 
Parisian lady who does not speak English. 
This is to secure a pure accent, and free and 
ready use of French vocables. 

Story-telling is studied as an art, and the 
students are equipped with a good store of 
tales and anecdotes of heroes, of animals, 
Greek legends, British legends, fairy talcs, 
etc., and especially Bible stories. They learn 
also to sing and recite such songs and poems 
as should make twilight delightful to children. 
Special weight is given to Nature lore. The 
students study botany, and collect and learn 
the ways of the flowers of the field. Birds 
and landscapes as affected by geological form¬ 
ations, physical geography, etc., are included 
in their syllabus. Needlework is taught on 
the well-known French system, and children’s 
garments are made. Kindergarten ga’mes and 
occupations are taught by a mistress trained 
under Madame Michaelis ; Swedish drill, by a 
lady holding the certificate of the Physical 
Training College, London, and drawing both 
to amuse children and to teach them by a 
mistress holding Mr. Ablett’s among her 
other certificates. 

For what we may call the moral appre¬ 
ciation of art, we are indebted to Mrs. Firth 
—a well-known disciple and friend of Ruskin 
—who is good enough to give weekly lectures 
to the students, abundantly illustrated by 
photographs, etc., of the Italian and other 
works of art to which Ruskin lias attached a 
moral and spiritual interpretation. Mrs. F. 
Steinthnl and Mrs. Pollard kindly undertake 
to teach home arts—modelling in clay, bent 
iron work, brass work and basket making—so 
that the students should be able to teach 
their pupils delightful manual occupations. 
Besides the facilities which it offers for teach¬ 
ing Nature lore, Ambleside affords peculiar 
advantages in the way of most kind, voluntary 
help from ladies and gentlemen who arc 
specialists in these several subjects. 

examinations and fees. 

Students are expected to pass an exam¬ 
ination at the close of the training, which lasts 
one year. 

Certificates, signed by the authorities of the 
“ House of Education,” are awarded to suc¬ 
cessful students at the close of the' year’s' 
training. 

Students may enter at the beginning of 
either term. 

Training fee for the year, including board 
and residence, ^50, payable in advance in 
three instalments of £ 20, £15, and ^15. The 
only other expense is £$ a year for books and 
materials. Six weeks of the Long Vacation is 
spent by the students in teaching at proba¬ 


tionary engagements. A low fee is fixed that 
no lover of children need be shut out by the 
cost of training. 

A responsible lady takes supervision of each 
boarding house. 

The “House of Education” is not under 
one roof. The building containing lecture- 
hall and class-rooms is distinct from the 
boarding-houses. 

The “House of Education Certificate” 
guarantees that a student possesses :— 

1. Knowledge of human physiology and of 
nursing, such as will fit her to take intelligent 
care of children in health, and to give intelli¬ 
gent help in sickness. 

2. Knowledge of the principles of Education 
(as they are sketched out in Home Education). 

3. Knowledge of the “Nature-lore” chil¬ 
dren should possess. 

4. Knowledge of the subjects of instruction 
proper for children, and of the right method 
and order of teaching each. 

The “ House of Education Certificate ” will 
be awarded only when the student shows 
herself possessed of the—to adapt a phrase— 
enthusiasm of childhood, which makes all 
work of teaching and training heart-service 
done for God. 

There are two terms in the “ Year of 
Training ” :— 

The “Long Term,” from the middle of 
January till the beginning of July. 

The “ Short Term,” from the end of 
September till near Christmas. 

So much for the House of Education, which 
seems to be a notable beginning in a right 
direction, the need of which has long been 
felt; and it thus justifies the extended notice 
of its operations that we have been enabled to 
give. Perhaps we may add that the applica¬ 
tion for governesses trained here arc already 
three times as numerous as can possibly be 
supplied, and that here is a great opening for 
young ladies who wish to embark in child 
training on modern lines. 

parents’ review school. 

AYe now turn to another working scheme of 
equal importance, the Parents’ Review School, 
so called because it was first foreshadowed in 
a magazine of this name. The motto of the 
school is St. Augustine’s well-known ladder of 
four steps, “I am—I can—I ought—I will.” 

Let us consider what is the necessity for this 
unique school. 

its need. 

A girl brought up at home may have un¬ 
doubtedly great refinement and plenty of in¬ 
telligence, but for lack of the discipline of 
school-life she is not ready with her knowledge, 
and is at a great disadvantage in any com¬ 
petition with schoolgirls. If she has to enter 
school eventually she falls into the ranks of 
girls younger and more ignorant than herself. 
No doubt she has an air of modesty and good¬ 
breeding that is very charming ; but is there 
no way of combining the advantages of school 
discipline with the home life ? 

No school advantage can make up to a child 
for the scope for individual development he 
should find at home under the direction of his 
parents for the first eight or ten years of life. 
Later on, sterner discipline—intellectual as 
well as physical—takes the field. The routine 
of the schoolroom is even more valuable than 
its teaching, and the virtues and habits of the 
commercial life—the life of the citizen—are 
perhaps never so thoroughly acquired at home 
as at school. Exclusive home-training con¬ 
tinued too long tends to exaggerated individu¬ 
ality and eccentricity ; while school-life, begun 
too soon, tends to loss of original power and 
individual character. 

“ But,” in Miss Mason’s words, “ theory 
apart, this is what actually happens.” Most 
children of the educated classes—boys and 
girls—get their early schooling at home. The 


children of parents who live in the country, 
where good day-schools are unattainable, haw- 
no alternative. 

Girls of the professional class, bring in the 
country, commonly get the whole of then- 
schooling at home. Girls of tlw highest class 
are rarely sent to school. Sometimes the 
mother teaches the home-school, with occa¬ 
sional help from the father. More commonly, 
the busy mother is helped by a governess. 
The young governess may have little or no 
knowledge of educational principles and 
methods, her qualifications being that she is 
a nice, well-mannered girl, imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the rudiments of various studies. 
She may, however, on the other hand, be 
highly qualified, and possessed of valuable 
certificates. 

ITS OBJECTS. 

Now where the mother teaches her children 
herself, or with the help of an untrained or 
even a trained governess, it is surely possible 
that something might be done from without 
to attain the following objects :— 

(a) To secure a common standard of attain¬ 
ment, so that the home-taught child shall be 
equal to the rest when he goes to school. 

(I?) To do this without sacrificing individual 
development, and the following of the bent ot 
each child’s tastes and powers. 

(c) To introduce good methods and good 
text-books into the home schoolroom. 

(d) To foster the habits of attention, punc¬ 
tuality, diligence, promptness, and the power 
of doing given work in a given time. 

(e) To secure the gain of definite work upon 
a given syllabus, without the danger of 
“cram,” and with freedom in the choice of 
subjects. 

(/) To test and encourage the home-school 
from term to term by examinations, testing 
intelligent knowledge rather than verbal 
memory. 

(g) T° give the home-tauglit child those 
advantages of comparison with others, and of 
periodic classification which the school-taught 
child possesses. 

(h) In a word, while increasing rather than 
diminishing the leisure of the home-taught 
child, to counteract any dawdling, dilatory, 
procrastinating habits which put him at a 
disadvantage as compared with the smarter 
school-child. 

It is not practicable to give this kind of help 
to parents through the pages of a magazine, 
because very mischievous results might follow 
from prescriptions of work being applied to 
children for whom they were totally unfitted. 
But there is a way of doing this very important 
work, and that is through the Parents' Review 
School. 

This is a unique school, for the pupils go to 
school, and are taught at home at one and the 
same time, and have the twofold advantages 
of school discipline and home culture. 

its routine. 

Parents who wish their children to enter the 
school have first to fill up a paper which we 
will speak of by-and-by. This includes state¬ 
ments as to— 

(a) The powers of each child. 

(b) The tastes of each child. 

(c) The attainments of each child, and where 
the parents have decided on a definite scheme 
of education. 

(d) The course of work they wish. 

(e) The books they wish used. 

A scheme of work, and a time-table for a 
term framed on their data, is sent, accom¬ 
panied with conditions which should secure 
prompt, punctual, and definite work and 
ample leisure. 

At the end of a term the children are ex¬ 
amined on the work of the term, and classified 
according to results. The examinations are 
conducted as follows :— 
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1. Examinations to occupy a full school 
week. Each subject to be examined upon in 
its own time. 

2. Recitations, two each day, to be heard 
by the father when convenient, he giving 
marks from one to eight for each piece. 

3. The parents should, if possible, be pre¬ 
sent at the oral parts of the examination. 

4. Their examinations should afford moral 
training to the children, and should be con¬ 
ducted with absolute probity. 'Worry and 
eccitement should be discouraged. Order, 
quietness, and cheerfulness should be main¬ 
tained. The following is an actual working 
time-table of this school for the lowest class :— 

ITS ADVANTAGES. 

The opportunity given by this School to 
compare with others, and to work up to a 
common standard will, we believe, be welcomed 
by all home teachers, whether parents or gover¬ 
nesses, however well qualified, and however 
much at liberty to give full attention to their 
children. But there are much occupied 
parents who are compelled by circumstances 
to content themselves with governesses who 
have had no special preparation for the work of 
teaching. To these it must be a great assis¬ 
tance to have the instruction of their children 
more entirely under direction. That is— 

To have the work of the week set for each 
week, with full directions for teaching at each 
step. 

To have the work of the month—written 
work, handiwork, collections, etc.—sent up, 
month by month, for correction and inspection. 

In fact, to have the work of the untrained 
and inexperienced governess so far supple¬ 
mented that, with intelligent and conscientious 
co-operation on her part, the children may 
receive valuable training and teaching. 

DIVISIONS AND FEES. 

The Parents' Review Home School thus 
falls into two divisions— 

(a) That under Supervision, including term 
by term, programme of work, time-table, 
examination, and classification as may be 
necessary. 

(b) That under Direction. In this division 
much of the responsibility of teaching is under¬ 
taken, governess or mother simply carrying 
out instructions. Children are examined and 
classified in the same way in both cases. 

The fees for this kind of Supervision are :— 
one guinea a year for a family of children 


under ten years of age, three guineas when 
there are children over ten, because of the 
greater amount of clerical work, which must 
be done by highly-qualified teachers. For 
directions, which implies that the work of the 
children is set and examined month by month, 
a fee of five guineas is charged. This experi¬ 
ence so far shows extremely satisfactory results. 
The children enjoy the stimulus from without, 
which relieves the tedium of the home school¬ 
room, while the governess (or mother) finds 
it satisfactory to have set work to be accom¬ 
plished in a given time, and to receive sugges¬ 
tions as to methods and books. There are 
already nearly two hundred pupils under super¬ 
vision and direction. 

The fees are fixed as low as possible, as there 
are many large families of intelligent gently- 
born children whose parents are unable to 
afford educational advantages for them, and 
the rule is, therefore, to admit a large family 
into the school at the same rate as a single 
child. It is to be hoped that the readers of 
these articles will make this school known, 
especially to some of the countless families 
taught by young “ nursery governesses,” who 
would be greatly helped by joining it. 

It is hardly needed in these days to combat 
the old idea that any sort of teaching docs for 
young children. We say, on the contrary, 
take care of the earliest lessons and the rest 
will take care of itself. Lay the foundation 
carefully, thoughtfully and systematically, and 
the superstructure of a sound education is 
almost inevitable. 

DETAILS ON ADMISSION. 

In this school this rule is carefully carried 
out, every care being taken that the exact 
powers of each child are known. We have 
already given a few of the questions that have 
to be answered before admittance ; we now add 
some more which appear admirably chosen. 

FACTS RESPECTING EACH PUPIL. 

1. Baptismal name, date of birth. 

2. Height, weight, chest-girth. 

3. Give pencil drawing of hand (carry pencil 
round hand laid on sheet of paper, palm down, 
fingers slightly extended). Indicate shape of 
finger-nails. 

4. Does-sleep well, eat well, play 

vigorously, love to be out of doors ? 

5. Is his chest well expanded, his head 
well carried ? or does he poke or stoop, or sit 
with rounded shoulders ? Is he light and 
active in his movements ? 


6. Is his sight perfect P If not, what is the 
defect ? Are his teeth sound ? 

7. Test his power of attention, his memory, 
and his accuracy, his powers of observation 
(details given). 

8. What are his special interests, his 
favourite lessons, stories, games, amuse¬ 
ments ? 

9. What natural objects does he know ? 

10. Send specimens of his writing or print¬ 
ing, and of any handiwork. 

11. Send specimens of his drawing, dictation, 
copy-book writing, composition, etc. 

WORK IN FIRST CLASS. 

The following gives perhaps more clearly 
than the time-table the sort of work that is set 
for the lowest class in the first term. 

Recite, beautifully, six easy poems and 
hymns. 

Recite, perfectly and beautifully, a parable 
and a psalm. 

Adel and subtract numbers up to ten, with 
counters. 

Copy in print hand from a book, state the 
points of the compass with relation to your 
home, when the sun rises and sets, and the 
way the wind blows. 

Describe the boundaries of your home. 
Describe any lake, river, pond, island, &c., 
within easy reach. 

Tell quite accurately (however shortly) three 
stories from Bible history, three from early 
English, and three from early Roman history. 
Describe three walks and three views. 

Mount in a scrap book a dozen common 
wild flowers, with leaves (one every week); to 
name these, describe them in their own words, 
and say where they found them. 

Do the same with the leaves and flowers of 
six forest trees. 

Describe six birds, by song, colour and 
shape. 

Send in certain Kindergarten or other 
handiwork, as directed. 

Tell three stories about their own “ pets ” 
—rabbit, dog, or cat. 

Name twenty common objects in French, 
and say a dozen little sentences. 

Sing one hymn, one French song, and one 
English song. 

Keep a caterpillar, and tell the life-story of 
a butterfly from his own observations. 

A formidable list of attainments for a child 
of five or six, but it is nearly all play-work, 
and to be done out of doors. The “ sit-still ” 
work should not occupy more than an hour 
and a half daily, and the time-table will show 
how all can be done, little by little, by day- 
by-day efforts. The aim is to gather up the 
fragments of the child’s desultory knowledge, 
so that nothing be lost. There is no waste 
more sad than the waste of those early years 
when the child’s curiosity is keen and his 
memory retentive, and when he might lay up 
a great store of knowledge of the world he 
lives in with pure delight to himself; but this 
fine curiosity is allowed to spend itself on 
trivial things, and the retentive memory—does 
it not sometimes store the idle gossip of the 
maids ? 

FURTHER WORK. 

From these small beginnings the work gets 
progressively harder until, if the parents wish 
it, children who are old enough may be 
prepared for any examination (a special fee 
being charged). The object of the school, 
however, is not primarily to prepare children 
for examinations, but to educate them in the 
best possible manner on the lines we have 
indicated. 

Perhaps we have now said enough, and pos¬ 
sibly the editor may think more than enough, 
to introduce this method of education with its 
powerful auxiliaries to the notice of our 
readers. 

[the end.] 


TIME-TABLE. 


1st Term.— Parents’ Review School. Class I. 




T. 

W. 

Th. 

F. 

S. 

9-9-20 

Genesis. 

S. Mark. 

Writing. 

Genesis. 

. S. Mark. 

Week’s Work. 

9-20—9-40 

Printing. 

Drawing. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

9-40-9-50 

Repetition: 
Poem. 

Repetition : 
Parable. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Repetition : 
Hymn. 

Reading. 

9-50—10 

French. 

Picture Talk. 

French. 

French. 

Nat. Hist. 

Object Lesson. 

10-10-20 

Number. 

K.-G. Occ. 

Number. 

K.-G. Occ. 

Number. 

K.-G. Occ. 

10-20—10-35 

10-35— 1Q - 5 o 

Swedish, 
or Flag- Drill. 

Sol-fa. 

Play. 

Swedish, 
or Flag Drill. 

French Song. 
Play. 

^ Swedish, 
or Flag Drill. 

Sol-fa. 

Play. 

10-50—11-20 

K.-G. Occ. 

Painting and 
Writing. 

K.-G. Occ. 

Writing and 
Drawing. 

K.-G. Occ. 

Printing and 
Painting. 

11-20—II-30 

Nat. Hist. 

Reading. 

Geography. 

Number. 

Geography. 

Nat. Hist. 
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“ A man lie was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns, he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to 
change, his place.” 

Such was the description given by Oliver 
Goldsmith of his father, when, at the lonely 
hamlet of Pallas, in the county of Longford, 
he was curate of the remote district. In the 
old parsonage-house there was already a large 
family of children when Oliver made his ap¬ 
pearance, for he was the sixth of the flock. 
To increase his scanty income, and feed and 
clothe his little ones, the good curate hired 
some fields, and at leisure times tilled them, 
and gathered in the crops; but it must have 
been a hard struggle to live, even with this 
addition. The duties of benevolence were not 
forgotten through all, for Oliver tells us— 

“ His house was known to all the vagrant 
train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved 
their pain ; 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims 
allowed.” 

After some years the curate received pre¬ 
ferment in the Church, and became rector of 
Kilkenny West, with a stipend of ^200 a 
year. Of course this was comparative wealth 
to the little family. The father took a large, 
rambling farmhouse near the village of Lislioy, 
and here young Oliver passed his boyhood. 
He rambled about the lanes and fields, his 
busy brain collecting all the while rich stores 
of material for his future poems. But his 
genius was not visible to careless eyes in these 
early days, for his teachers and tutors could 
make nothing of the “ dull boy ” who had no 
application for hard, steady work. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Oliver caught the small-pox in its 
worst form ; and though he struggled through 
the terrible attack with his life, there were 
yet deep and indelible marks left upon his 
face that materially took from his good looks. 
His companions laughed at the slow, ungainly 
lad; and though he bore their bantering 
patiently enough, only retorting by a quick 
flash of wit or pointed repartee, his school 
life could not have been a happy one. 

Nor at college had he a much more genial 
experience. As his father was too poor to 
pay the usual charges for a student, Gold¬ 
smith tried for a sizarship, and gaining it, was 
admitted to Trinity College, Dublin. At this 
period many menial duties and much drudgery 
were attached to this post, and they were 
imposed without stint on the shy, awkward 
youtli, who was at once friendless and poor. 
His tutor also, one Wilder, treated him with 
great harshness, so persistent that it almost 
seemed like personal enmity. 

Soon after he entered college his father died, 
and Goldsmith became poorer than ever. It is 
said he wrote songs, and sold them at 5s. each 
to buy food for himself. From his earliest 
youth Oliver never learned the judicious man¬ 
agement of money. When he had any, he 


OUR “POETS’ CORNER.” 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728). 

would either give it all to those who wanted 
it more than himself, or he would waste it in 
utter folly. While at college, though he 
failed in getting a scholarship, he yet suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining an “exhibition,” and to 
celebrate this event he gave a party in his 
rooms to some students. While the mirth 
and festivity were at their height—noisy and 
boisterous enough, no doubt—his tutor threw 
open his door and began to storm and fume 
at Goldsmith, who retorted, and was in the 
end struck down by Wilder’s strong hand. 
This so enraged and mortified the poet that 
he sold his books and effects, and with the 
small sum of money he gained left the col¬ 
lege in high wrath. But ere long his money 
was squandered, and his brother Henry found 
him in abject distress, and persuaded him to 
forget the affront and return to college again. 
The advice proved good ; by the next year he 
obtained a premium, and ere long his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

Oliver then went to visit his mother, who 
was living near the scene of her late husband’s 
curacy near Pallas. His brother Henry was 
by this time curate of Lishoy, his father’s old 
parish. Here Oliver passed two years, ap¬ 
parently not doing much good for himself. 
Sometimes he composed verses, or played on 
his flute, or wandered about over the country; 
and occasionally he helped his brother to 
teach the village school-children. It had al¬ 
ways been intended Oliver should take Holy 
Orders, but he failed in this. Next he studied 
law, but only to give his friends a fresh disap¬ 
pointment. Afterwards it was suggested he 
should study medicine, and the necessary 
funds were provided by his uncle Contarine, 
who had befriended him through all his 
failures and follies. So Oliver went to Edin¬ 
burgh, and became a medical student, and 
finally took his degree at Louvaine. Surely, 
never was there such an erratic career! 

For one year we find Goldsmith travelling 
on the continent on a pedestrian expedition, 
with very little money in his pockets, and with 
his flute for a companion. In this way he 
went through Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland, walking from town to 
town, studying the human character in all its 
aspects, as well as enjoying the vast and 
varied beauties of nature. He says he often 
and often won both bed and food by his per¬ 
formances on his flute. "When he came near 
a village, or a peasant’s house, he would begin 
a lively tune, and the kindhearted people 
would invite him to stay and share their 
humble fare, and rest himself on the way. 

On his return to London, Goldsmith’s 
prospects had not brightened. At one time 
he practised as doctor to the poor at Bank- 
side, but got only few fees. Again, he was a 
tutor in a school at Pcckham ; and again, 
employed as reader and corrector of the press 
for Richardson the publisher. At one time 
he was “writing and starving ” in a garret; 
by-and-by he was dressed up in borrowed 
clothes, fruitlessly seeking for the situation of 
doctor to a factory on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel. At last appeared his Essay on the 
Polite Literature of Europe, and critics began 
to agree the work was far in advance of any 


compositions of the day ; and by this venture 
on his part Goldsmith attracted the notice of 
the great lexicographer Johnson, who speedily 
employed him in writing essays, some of which 
were called The Citizen of the World . 

Poor Goldsmith had now caught a smile 
from fickle Fortune ; but as soon as money was 
earned it was again spent with reckless ex¬ 
travagance, and he seemed to forget he had 
ever suffered from want. As book after book 
of his appeared, clever men sought his ac¬ 
quaintance, and his literary reputation in¬ 
creased rapidly. But ere long we find he was 
in debt for arrears of rent to his landlady, and 
to rescue him from this dilemma his friend 
Johnson sold a manuscript Goldsmith had 
just finished—the now well-known “ Vicar of 
Wakefield ”—for £60. 

Goldsmith’s poem, “ The Traveller,” gives a 
vivid description of the experience he gained 
during his journeyings on the continent, and 
as a recognition of his brother Henry’s kind¬ 
ness it was dedicated to him. The story is 
simple enough. A traveller, lingering amidst 
the eternal silence of the Alpine mountains, is 
supposed to look down on many lands; aud 
though he admires them all, he marvels in 
which of them he could find true happiness. 
He passes each realm in review, with its 
government, its manners, its faults, in a series 
of poetic pictures, exquisitely beautiful and 
vivid. This poem was a great success in its 
day; new editions were rapidly called for, 
and it holds its place still as one of our finest 
English poems. Four years before his death 
Goldsmith published his “Deserted Villagef 
which has always been universally popular. 
It begins with a glowing description of the 
hamlet:— 

“ Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the 
plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the 
labouring swain ; 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering bloom 
delayed.” 

But a change comes over the scene. The 
rich man wants room for his lake and park, 
his stables and hunting grounds; and so in 
his “wealth and pride,” he “ takes up a space 
that many poor supplied;” and in the end— 

“ Scourged by famine from the smiling land, 

The mournful peasant leads his humble 
band; 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

The country blooms — a garden and a 
grave.” 

Goldsmith also wrote a History of England , 
of Rome , and Greece, Animated Nature , and 
two celebrated dramatic pieces, called The 
Goodnatured Alan , and She Stoops to Conquer. 

He died at the age of forty-six, much la¬ 
mented by friends, who, though not blind to 
his faults, loved him for his unbounded 
generosity, his manly independence, his en- 
lighteued views, and his genial nature; the 
public lamented him also. Recognising the 
great work he had already done, it was natural 
to suppose, had he been spared longer, he 
might have done much more, greater and 
grander still! 
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P R I M ROSE SWEET! 

By SAMUEL S. MeCURRY. 

0 Primrose Sweet ! Of sun and shower 
The offspring fair. In glade and bower 
We watch thy dainty leaves unfold 
In fairy clouds of clustered gold, 

When wintry skies no longer lower. 

The earnest, thou, of Spring’s bright dower; 
For thee we longed the dreary hour., 

When wailed the wind across the wold, 

O Primrose Sweet ! • 

We hail thy coming, gentle flower 1 
And, yielding to the magic power, 

Love, Love, that erst was doubting, cold, 
Shall pipe to thee a pecan bold, 

And Faith revived shall cease to cower, 

Primrose Sweet! 


T HE ORGANIST’S DA U G H T E R. 


CHAPTER III. 

Winter had set in; Christmas had come and 
gone; another New Year dawned upon the 
earth. The Gardiners had been installed in 
their new home—a small house on the out¬ 
skirts of Wyford—for several weeks, and life 
was running its course for them much as of 
old. They followed their customary pursuits, 
and had their little trials, pains, and pleasures 
like other folks, but found that however 
arduous, and unceasing toil might seem, there 
was always compensation, for sweetness comes 
out of strength to labour, and elasticity from 
courage. One day may be very like another, 
but to the worker who is in his or her place, 
the set service is duty, and the Master Y ork- 
man takes count of His workers. 

It was something after this fashion that Ivy 
felt and reasoned. She saw her way clearly 
marked out before her, day in day out, and 
uplifted by her faith in the Divine Power which 
leads men on lo victory of self and circum¬ 
stance, she began to recover her former cheer¬ 
fulness. Youth is the season of hope, and 
though she told herself she had nothing special 
to hope for, beyond the modest success she 
might achieve in her profession, yet seeing it 
is only to those who have passed their prime 
that life’s highway presents but a dead-level to 
the eye, and that to the young there arc hills 
and dales and hills again from which a peep ol 
a Land of Promise may be obtained, and on 
every side hidden spots of beauty that spring 
upon the vision unexpectedly, so the germs ot 
hope for good things yet in store, but for the 
present concealed from view in the veiled 
future, still spring within the heart and cause it 
to bound with mysterious anticipation. 

Thus it was with Ivy, and thus was she 
buoyed up, feeling happy and contented in her 
work. By far the. greatest share of the burden 
fell upon her, for Mr. Gardiner’s strength was 
small, and he was often ailing. His wife had 
a very small income of her own, so what with 
that and the receipts of rent for their little 
house in Westlake,-the family managed to 
scrape along with tolerable comfort. 


Ivy had been successful also in obtaining a 
post as organist in one of the Wyford churches, 
so this brought her in besides a very modest 
little stipend. Her time was therefore fully 
occupied, and she had no leisure for any trip 
in the direction of the old home even had she 
desired it; but as spring advanced she began 
to pine for the sweet breath of the country, 
and to look back with longing to the hills and 
woods. Mr. Montague had paid them one or 
two visits, but she had only seen him once, for 
she generally contrived to be very busy on 
those occasions. He had been very kind to 
Tom and Mattie; once he carried them back 
with him to stay over Sunday, and on half¬ 
holidays thev often got an invitation to spend 
the time with him. This was a great treat, 
for he gave himself up to their amusement, and 
his housekeeper had general directions to feast 
them royally when they came ; thus the days 
spent in sweet Westlake were golden and lull 
of delight. 

Ned wrote happily from his London home 
—he was getting on well, liked his work, and 
was high both in his uncle’s and his employer’s 
good graces. 

Being a boy, his letters were always short 
but to the point, and sometimes contained 
information that proved interesting to his 
sister, for instance, when he wrote of haying 
met any of her former acquaintances in Ken¬ 
sington. Anxiously she looked for the men¬ 
tion of one name, and once it occurred. Ned 
saw Arthur Urquhart one evening at Air. 
Moricc’s house, and took an immense fancy to 
the traveller, who on learning who the boy 
was, singled him out and won his heart at 
once. Ned wrote with enthusiastic admiration 
of his new friend, and enquired how it happened 
that Ivy had never spoken of him, having 
learned that she had known him in London. 

“ He asked after you,” wrote the boy, “ and 
wanted me to tell" him everything I could 
about you, so as he seemed interested I 
humoured him.” 

It was a farewell visit he was paying Uncle 
and Aunt Morice, for he was going abroad 


in less than a week to Africa, “and,” con¬ 
cluded Ned, “ don’t I wish I was going with 
him ! ” 

Naturally Mr. Gardiner asked some questions 
about this Mr. Urquhart, whom his daughter 
had met during her stay with her relatives, 
but had never mentioned. He thought the 
omission strange as well as her manner, in 
speaking of him now, and it set him ponder¬ 
ing whether there was wot some very good 
reason for her refusal of Mr. Montague’s 
suit. 

For some days after the receipt of Ned’s 
letter Ivy was an altered being; she went 
about as if in a dream, with a quiet, dispirited 
look, and became very silent and thoughtful. 
Life had grown suddenly flat and tasteless, 
her daily occupations were a weariness, her 
nights wakeful and restless. It was in vain 
that she took herself to task, and was severe 
on her own shortcomings; her heart was heavy 
as lead, and refused to be comforted. She 
began to question within herself—had she 
done right in sending Arthur Urquhart away ? 
She acknowledged honestly to herself now 
what he was to her, she knew well what she 
was to him. Had she done right ? Was it 
not a grievous mistake she had made ? 

Then her eyes fell upon her father’s pale 
face and bowed form, upon his thin, white 
nerveless hands, and often she caught his eyes 
lixed upon her with a troubled, anxious ex¬ 
pression, as if he were trying to read all that 
was in her heart, and the answer came always 
the same, “ Yes, it was right, how could he, 
how could any of them do without me ? ” 

One evening.when she sat alone with him, 
listless and dejected, her heavy eyes full o! 
unshed tears, her hands neglecting the bit of 
needlework she held in them, she caught this 
fixed gaze, and Mr. Gardiner said, “What is 
it, Ivy ? Wliat is it that troubles you, my 
child?” 

With a sudden impulse she went and threw 
herself on her knees beside him, encircled him 
with her loving arms, and told him all her 
trouble. 
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Mr. Gardiner stroked her hair softly, drew 
her head down to his breast and tried to 
comfort her. 

“ My poor darling ! my poor little Ivy, and 
so you sacrificed your happiness for me—for 
us ! Why did you not confide in your father 
sooner; something might have been done.” 

“ No, nothing could have been done, father; 
the reasons that urged me then are the same 
now. I don’t know why I should feel his 
going more now. I sent him away, I knew 
lie 'would go, and yet I suppose somehow I 
was cheating myself into trying to believe he 
would not go.” 

“ He will come back, dearie, never fear,” 
said her father; “he will come back, I am 
sure, and you will see him again ; take that as 
comfort, and try to cheer up. I cannot bear 
to see my little girl so sad and downcast. I 
have seen it long, Ivy, and it has worried 
me.” 

“ Dear father, you shall not be worried any 
more; you will see I am not going to give you 
cause. It has comforted me to share my 
trouble with you. You say he will come 
back, because you think that will do me good, 
but what good will his coming do ? I could 
not leave you ! ” 

“ Tut, tut, no more of that; wait till he 
comes, child, and then let me have my say 
in the matter ; in the meanwhile, cheer up, 
darling.” 

Ivy smiled through her tears, and did cheer 
up. Her efforts were successful. The in¬ 
creased sympathy between herself and father 
eased her greatly, and now and again, as the 
days went by, he would whisper cheerily for 
her ear alone, “ He will come back, Ivy ! ” 

* He * * 

When the summer holidays came, there was 
a pleasant change from the hot town for the 
Gardiners. Auntie Bee wrote that they were 
going to Scotland, for Mr. Morice had rented 
some shooting on one of the moors in Inver¬ 
ness-shire, and meant to stay at least a couple 
of months in the beautiful spot where they 
had taken a house for the season. It was 
called Glengarvie, and belonged to a friend 
who had gone abroad. They wanted Ivy to 
accompany them, and would take no denial. 
The change would do her good, and Olive 
was longing to see her again. The prospect 
almost took the young girl’s breath away, and 
as there was nothing to hinder, the invitation 
was accepted gladly, and preparations set on 
foot at once for the journey, as they were to 
start almost directly. Ned was to take his 
holiday at the same time and join his family, 
who, to their great delight, were asked to 
spend two or three weeks with Mr. Montague 
in the old home at Westlake; so the little 
house at Wyford was shut up for a time, and 
the key given in charge of a neighbour. 

Glengarvie was a lovely place, a picturesque 
old stone house on the side of a fir-covered hill 
which sheltered it from the north wind, and 
sloped away south and west, opening out 
broadly down to the banks of a brawling 
stream near which was the little village of 
rough stone cottages from which the house 
took its name. The hill was one of the spurs 
of a range that stretched away and away right 
up into the blue sky apparently and were now 
rainbow-hued with heather. The gardens of 
Glengarvie were quaint and full of old-fash¬ 
ioned llowers, a perfect paradise for the lover 
of sweet scents and floral beauty. Here in 
this pleasant retreat, Ivy passed the happiest 
hours she had known for many a day, rambling 
with her cousin through the woods and across 
the purple heather, riding and driving with the 
pleasant house party. 

“ Whose is this lovely place ? ” asked Ivy 
of her cousin one day; “how can the owner 
bear to be away from it ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t you know ? ” exclaimed Olive 


innocently, “ it belongs to Mr. Urquhart; he 
has let it to papa during his absence, and was 
very glad we should come here.” 

This news startled Ivy and gave her food 
for reflection, she asked no more questions. 
So this was Arthur Urquhart’s home, and she 
was actually living in it. There was the trout 
stream too by whose bank he told her he had 
indulged in happy visions of a future spent 
with her, a future, she, Ivy, had made dark, 
had blotted out in fact with a few words. She 
passed the rest of her stay at Glengarvie with 
feelings of no lessened enjoyment, but touched 
with the sort of reverent tenderness we asso¬ 
ciate with all that had belonged to a distant, 
or a departed dear one. She bade farewell to 
the place with infinite regret; it had been a 
veritable Eden to her for four happy weeks; 
longer than this she found it impossible to 
stay, as her teaching recalled her to Wyford, so 
she left the Morices in possession for yet 
another month. 

It so happened that Auntie Bee and Arthur 
Urquhart had been in league together, for 
previous to his departure from England, that 
sympathetic lady had drawn from him a con¬ 
fession that resulted in a warm partisanship 
on her part and a promise to do all she could 
to further his cause, so the invitation to Glen¬ 
garvie was a part of the plot set on foot by 
her. 

The remainder of the year passed quietly, 
and another Christmas came and went, but 
early in February, the monotony of Ivy’s 
existence was again broken, for she was called 
to be present at the wedding of her cousin 
Olive, which was a grand affair. Mrs. Morice 
was anxious to keep her niece after it was all 
over and her only daughter had taken wing 
from the home nest, for her mother’s heart 
was sad and lonely: but for more than a few 
days Ivy felt it impossible to remain. Loss of 
time meant to her loss of money, besides, her 
hither was ailing, and she was afraid to be long 
from his side. 

“ I wish you could have stayed longer, my 
dear child,” said Auntie Bee rather woe¬ 
begone, “ for your sake as well as my own. I 
should like to have kept you until April.” 

“ Why till April, auntie ? ” 

“ Oh, well, I wanted you then particularly, 
but we must try and arrange matters for Easter. 
Ivy, have you forgotten Glengarvie ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” returned the girl with a warm 
flush on her cheeks ; “ dear Glengarvie, it will 
always be a green spot in my memory ! ” 

“Perhaps you will see it again some day, 
Ivy, who knows ? ” 

“ Do you think of taking it again in the 
autumn, auntie ? ” 

“ I am not sure, my dear, we shall see.” 
This odd reference to Glengarvie awoke all 
the pleasant recollections of the time spent 
there, and naturally enough brought also its 
owner more vividly into her thoughts, though, 
indeed, strive as she would, he was never very 
far absent from them. 

* * * * 

Before the month of April arrived, Mrs. 
Gardiner was a widow, her children and Ivy 
were fatherless, for the organist had had 
another seizure, which alas, proved fatal, and 
in three weeks from the time the grass was 
laid over his grave, the home in Wyford was 
broken up. Mr. Montague, like the true 
friend he was, came forward at this juncture, 
and relieved their helplessness, for he took 
the bereaved family home with him until 
matters could be arranged, while Mrs. Morice 
came and earned Ivy back to Kensington with 
her. 

Eventually, a widowed uncle of Mrs. Gardi¬ 
ner, who had no family, offered them a home 
with him, the eldest boy Ned remaining under 
the shelter of Mr. Morice’s roof. Though 
Mr. Gardiner’s death was not altogether an 


unexpected event, it came, as such events 
always do, as a heavy blow at last, and Ivy 
was quite overwhelmed by it. Auntie Bee 
was kindness itself, but the best solace for the 
girl’s grief was to be let alone, and so though 
Mrs. Morice watched over her health and 
comfort, it was unobtrusively, and she respec¬ 
ted her quiet seclusion; but sorrow happily 
does not last, and when one is young, its 
sharp edge soon wears down. When Easter 
arrived, Mrs. Morice began to show signs of 
nervous expectation, and to be solicitous of 
Ivy’s pale and careworn looks, which her 
heavy mourning had the effect of enhancing. 

“I shall take you for a drive in the park 
this afternoon, Ivy,” said she one morning 
when she had been particularly busy over her 
household arrangements. “Iwant you to get 
a little colour into your cheeks, dear, by this 
evening.” 

“Why this evening, auntie darling? what 
does it matter ? ” 

“ Oh, it matters to me, love,” answered this 
poor strategist, evading the question. “ I 
want you to look more like your old self, so 
we will start early and do a little shopping 
as we return; dinner will be half an hour 
later.” 

During the drive she informed Ivy, as though 
the remembrance of the fact had only just 
recurred to her, and as an event that was to 
happen as a matter of course, that she and 
Uncle Morice had heard from Mr. Urquhart, 
and that he was coming home very shortly, 
tired of his wanderings, and determined to 
settle down ; in fact, it was not unlikely he 
might be in England already—if so, they 
should certainly see him soon. 

This news set every pulse in Ivy’s body 
beating faster, and though she said little in 
answer to it, her face lost all its pallor as if by 
magic. 

“The drive has certainly done you good, 
my love,” remarked Auntie Bee innocently, 
though with a mischievous twinkle in her eye, 
“and now, if I were you, I should lie down 
and rest } you will have plenty of time to dress 
for dinner.” 

But this was out of the question, for Ivy 
had somehow never felt so restless in her life, 
and she descended to the drawing-room quite 
ten minutes earlier, with some lilies purchased 
during their drive, with the intention of placing 
them in a vase. She glanced at herself in a 
mirror, and held the flowers against her face, 
saying to herself with a smile, “ I am not so 
pallid-looking after all; auntie need not be so 
anxious about me.” 

There was a quick footstep from the further 
side of the room, and a gentleman walked 
from the window towards her. Ivy turned 
round with a sudden startled instinct of who 
it was, and in a moment her face changed 
from lily to rose, and back again from rose to 
lily, for Arthur Urquhart stood before her and 
was holding out his hands. “ I have come 
back Ivy, you see,” said he, with a glad ex¬ 
pectant look in his eyes. 

She caught her breath with the sudden 
surprise and stood still. 

“ Have you no welcome for me, Ivy ? ” 

“Ob, yes, I am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Urquhart,” and then in an undertone— 
“ Father said you would come back.” 

“ He was right. Ivy, my poor darling, I 
have heard all you have gone through during 
this last sad year, and now I have come to try 
and make up to you for all you have suffered. 
You were not ready to give me an answer 
some months ago, and I have come Tor it now ; 
I am not going away without the words I 
want. If you have any trouble henceforth, 
you must let me have a right to share and bear 
it with you. Shall it be so, Ivy ? ” 

And she put her hand in his, and answered 
“ Yes.” 

[the end.] 
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MONUMENTS OF EMINENT WOMEN. 


JANE WREN. 



SPIRE OF ST. DUNSTAN’S-IN-THE-EAST, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN 
DESIGNED BY JANE WREN. . 

In the south aisle of the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral are various 
monuments and inscriptions recording members of the Wren family. 
The great architect, Sir Christopher, lies beneath a perfectly plain 
tomb, on the wall above which is the following Latin inscription:—• 

-Subitus Conditur 
Iiujus ecclesiae et urbis condi tor 
Christopherus Wren, 

Qui visit Annos ultra Nonaginta, 

Non sibi sed Bono Publico. 

Lector, si monumentum Requiris, 

Circumspice. 

Obiit xxv. Feb., Ano. mdccxxiii. Act. XCT. 


We will not for a moment suppose that our girls don’t understand 
Latin, but, in case some of the very youngest amongst them should 
be unacquainted with that language, we venture to give the following 
translation :— 

“ Beneath is buried Christopher Wren, the builder of this church 
and city, who lived for over ninety years, not for his own good, but 
for that of the public. Reader, if you seek his monument, look around 
you. lie died 25th February, 1723, aged 91.” 

On the stone covering the grave itself is the simple English 
inscription:— 

“Here lieth Christopher Wren, Kt., the builder of this cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, etc., who died in the year of Our Lord mdccxxiii., 
and of his age xci.” 

On the opposite side of the aisle arc the handsome marble tablets 
shown in our view. The most distant one records the second wife of 
Sir Christopher, and that on the pilaster is to the memory of his 
daughter, Jane Wren. It consists of a slab of white statuary marble, 
the chief portion of which is occupied by the representation of a 
young woman playing an organ, surrounded by angels singing or 
playing upon musical instruments. Of course it cannot be merely 
accidental that this bas-relief bears such a strong resemblance to the 
pictures one sees in Italy of St. Cecilia, which were painted in the 
seventeenth century; and it is disfigured by the fanciful absurdities 
and affectations of the late Italian school; such, for instance, as a solid 
organ and a by no means ethereal-looking young lady supported upon 
clouds, an angel bringing in a fresh supply of music books, all pointing 
to the degradation which had come over art when the Mediaeval 
traditions, which had inspired such painters as Fra Angelico and 
Perugino, were exchanged for a ridiculous combination of classicalism 
and realism. The workmanship, however, is very good, and was 
probably executed by Dance. The inscription is as follows :— 

MS. 

DESIDERATISSIM/E YIRGINIS IANtK WREN CLARISS. DM., CHRIS- 
TOPHERI WREN FILI/E UNIC.K, PATERNVE INDOLIS, LITERIS 
DEDIT/E, PHE, BENE.YOL/E, DOMISED/E, ARTE MUSICA PERl- 
TISSIMiE. 

HERE LYES THE BODY OF MRS. 1 ANE WREN, ONLY DAUGHTER OF 
SR. CHR. WREN, KT. BY DAME IANE, HIS WIFE, DAUGHTER OF 
WILLIAM LORD FIT/. WILLI AMS, BARON OF LIFFORD, IN THE 
KINGDOM OF IRELAND. OB. XXIX. DEC. ANO. MDCCII. JET. XXVI. 

The Latin inscription informs us that Jane Wren was the only 
daughter of Sir Christopher, that she died unmarried at the age of 
twenty-six, and amongst other virtues and merits, that she excelled 
in music and literature. She was, in fact, if we accept the statement 
of the epitaph, “ most highly skilled in the musical art.” There is a 
tradition also that she assisted her father in his profession, and the 
spire of the church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East has been ascribed to 
her—whether correctly or not it does not seem possible to ascertain. 
When Sir Christopher Wren partially rebuilt the church, which had 
been damaged by the Fire of London, he left the old tower standing, 
and the present tower was not erected until some years later, whether 
from the design of Sir Christopher himself, his daughter, or one of 
his pupils, I have been unable to ascertain.* I11 some respects it is 
unlike the work of Sir Christopher Wren, some of its details bearing 
a strong likeness to those of the western .towers of Westminster Abbey, 
which used to be ascribed to Sir Christopher, but are now not 
supposed to have been his work. If Jane Wren did really design 
St. Dunstan’s spire, she is one of the only two female architects who 
have had a hand in ecclesiastical work, the other one being Sybilla 
von Steinbach, who really appears to have assisted her father, Erwin 
von Steinbach, at Strasburg Minster. Doubt has been thrown upon 
this, but I am inclined to think that the fact of Sybilla’s statue being 
placed in a corresponding situation to that of her father may be 
accepted as a proof that she had a share in the work. 

I have been unable to discover any other tradition of girls or women 
acting as architects. Of. course much of the practical carrying out of 
buildings would be almost an impossibility to them; but it seems 
strange that there should be no record, or even tradition, of their 
having designed buildings, except the two instances to which I have 
referred. 

LI. W. B. 


* This spire is threatened with destruction at the present time. 
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MONUMENT TO JANE WREN IN THE CRYTT OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE MYSTERIOUS LIGHT IN THE SKY. 



AR from being 
angry with 
Molly for her 
unceremonious 
midnight fl i t- 
ting, the jolly 
squire enjoyed 
it as a very 
good joke. 
“She shall 
not be the loser 
in the end,” 
said he; so he sent the 
gelding to the farm, and 
a box containing the 
fine clothes in which he 


loved to see the little maid arrayed. For 
his part he liked her spirit; she was 
deep enough to outwit anyone. And 
notwithstanding that he made as light 
of his disappointment as possible, still 
he and his good wife felt Marjorie’s de¬ 
cision more than they cared to confess 
even to each other. Mistress Pierce was 
right; Molly had a strange power of 
winning hearts, though she cared little 
for the love when won. 

The gelding and the fine dresses were 
respectfully but firmly declined. 

“ If the little maid comes back to us, 
she must fare as our own child. Such 
fine clothes would be out of place in the 
farm kitchen,” said the farmer plainly. 

Mistress Pierce saw with pleasure that 
Moiiy was benefited by her visit to her 
equals in rank. She had found that 
even ladies were not exempt from 
household duties, and must be adepts in 
the use of the needle. The perfect way 
in which Susan finished all kinds of 
work entrusted to her care made Molly 
look upon the sweet girl with some little 
respect, though she did not fail to issue 
her commands again when occasion 
offered. But Susan felt she was no 
longer held in contempt for her steady 
performance of menial duties by the 
little lady. 

Molly had only been home a few days 
when fresh trouble broke out amongst 
the poor fugitives encamped on the 
heath. The plague, which appeared to 
have died out amongst them in their 
more healthy surroundings, now 7 returned 
with more malignant force, and several 
of the children sickened and died. The 
enthusiast who had led them into the 
wilderness was almost distracted by the 
upbraidings of the parents. He devoted 
himself to the sick, starved himself that 
others might have enough, and heroically 
received blame where he should have 
expected the undying gratitude of those 
whom he had benefited. But he un¬ 
doubtedly rendered the panic grteaer 
by his wild discourses. Standing bare¬ 
headed beneath the pines, he preached 
to the terrified fugitives of the wrath of 


God as manifested by the plague. The 
women shrieked at the catalogue of sins 
he laid to their charge, the men cowered 
under his denunciations. It was his 
habit to preach every evening, and the 
unlettered villagers, longing for some 
excitement, strolled often to the bank of 
the stream and listened to the stirring 
words. Sometimes the parson was pre¬ 
sent. He shook his wise head with 
disgust and displeasure. 

“ That’s a fine fellow,” he remarked 
to Farmer Pierce, “ but he holds some 
terrible doctrines. I feel inclined to 
commit him for libel when I hear the 
things he says of our Heavenly Father.” 

The parson’s own sermons were 
remarkable for brevity. He had little 
appetite for long discourses. Fie said 
the same things nearly every Sunday; 
bade his people obey the king*, be duti¬ 
ful to their superiors, and pay their 
church rates. The preaching then of 
this “ Schismatic” thrilled the villagers 
with unwonted emotions. Some of the 
women became hysterical, and the men 
went about their work so impressed with 
the omnipresence of the devil that the 
omnipotent God was a mere shadow in 
comparison. 

“ Now is the time for an epidemic,” 
said the parson; “the poor j)cople are 
nearly dead with fright as it is. I shall 
have to commit that fellow to jail.” 

Fie undoubtedly would have done so 
had he not been afraid of bringing the 
plague into the village. As he could do 
nothing better, he preached a sermon 
on the danger of being led away by 
fanatics, which had the effect of calming 
the more sensible of the people. 

“ You all know I’m your friend,” said 
he. “ I christen your children, I marry 
the young folks, and I bury those who 
in God’s good time die and have to be 
laid to their eternal rest. All of you 
that do wrong know as much about the 
devil as I do. You’re afraid of going to 
hell; well, don't go. Dicky Jones 
needn’t beat his wife, and Sukey Thomas 
can spend her good man’s money on 
food for his children instead of clothes 
for her own back.” 

In this practical manner he seized 
and held his people. 

The fanatic, however, was not to be sup¬ 
pressed. Evening after evening found 
him intent on working up all those with¬ 
in hearing to an exaggerated idea of the 
wrath of God at the work of the devil 
amongst them. 

One evening, exhausted with prayers 
and a long fast, he stood on the hillock 
at the usual hour, and began in a hollow 
voice to preach of the woes in prospect. 
“The end of the world was near,” said 
he ; “ the plague was but the forerunner 
of more awful scourges yet to come.” 
The villagers crowded this evening to 
the banks of the stream to hear the 
burning words, and now stared around 
with awe-struck faces. Suddenly the 
preacher cried aloud, “There shall be 


signs in the heavens of coming woe!” 
He pointed to the sky and paused 
speechless, his arm outstretched, him¬ 
self too terrified to turn the moment to 
advantage. 

The sun had set behind dull grey 
clouds. There had been no afterglow ; 
the evening advanced chill, with un¬ 
doubted signs of rain in the sky. All 
at once a lurid flame shot from earth to 
the heavens, lighting up the Heath, the 
rude shelter, and the wretched fugitives 
with a crimson glare. The ignorance 
and superstition of the crowd made it 
the prey to intolerable fears. Hysterical 
shrieks and screams broke from the 
people, some of whom fell on their faces, 
trying to hide from the wrath to come. 
The voice of the preacher was heard 
above all, with shrill discordance, com¬ 
manding instant repentance for sins, 
for the last hour of the world was come. 

Farmer Pierce, who was not without 
influence over his neighbours, strove in 
vain to bring them to their senses. How 
should he, a few years since but a law¬ 
less soldier, know more than they of the 
necessities of this awful moment ? If 
only the enemy were tangible, they 
would have trusted to his advice' and 
offer of protection; but in this case, 
when Heaven threatened the earth with 
speedy destruction, a spiritual head was 
required to lead the public mind. 

The farmer sent Christopher for the 
parson. The good man was enjoying* 
his supper of ale and beef, but he sprang 
up instantly in answer to the farmer’s 
summons. “Your father needs me.; 
that is enough,” said he. “You can 
tell me the rest as we go along.” In 
less than five minutes his portly form 
was to be seen on the Heath. 

Certainly, the ignorant villagers had 
excuse for their superstitious fears. 
There was something awful in the ap¬ 
pearance of the sky, where the flames of 
light shot up towards the zenith with 
ever-increasing power, red as though 
stained with the blood of guilty souls. 
The parson bent his keen eye on the 
sky, tried the direction of the wind, and 
asked the farmer a few questions as to 
the sunset and the time the moon would 
rise. The sight of this practical man, 
who yet had spiritual authority added 
to magisterial, already had its calming- 
effect. The crowd became silent and 
watched his every look; the fanatic’s 
words were the more plainly heard, and 
the parson was annoyed by the sound, 
as he might have been by the buzzing of 
flies during his afternoon nap. 

“ It’s fire, no doubt,” cried he; “but 
it’s fire that’s going from earth to hea¬ 
ven.” Flis keen eye again surveyed the 
lurid sky, and he shook his head gravely 
enough. “ Sure enough, it’s fire. I 
fear me no less than London city is 
burning down. You, John Smith, go and 
fetch my cob, and tell Mistress Tabitha 
that I ride forth to London this night. 
You, Farmer Pierce, may ride with me 
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if so you will, and let Christopher carry 
his gun behind us; and see you bring 
my pistols, Smith. There are footpads 
on the road between us and the burning- 
city. There will be work for men to¬ 
night in London town ! ” 

The panic was over; even the fanatic 
was impressed by the calm common 
sense of the parson. Presently, when 
the villagers had recovered their senses, 
the two old soldiers—the parson and 
farmer—rode forth to succour the perish¬ 
ing poor of London town. “ These are 
troublous times,” sighed the parson as 
they rode along. “ Between you and 
me, friend Pierce, his Majesty King 
Charles might take a leaf from old 
Oliver’s book for the honour of old Eng¬ 
land. But, poor lad! what can he do, 
with a court of sycophants and foreign¬ 
ers ? Alas ! Alas ! ” continued the par¬ 
son, “ in all the calamities which be¬ 
fall a nation ’tis the poor that suffer 
most. Look at the plague ! ’Tis true 
it has seized on rich likewise, but the 
worst of the pest-holes are those from 
which the like of those camped on the 
Heath crept forth. And now this fire, 
see you, ’twill feed on the crowded 
houses in the narrow streets.” 

The truth of his words was soon to 
be proved, for the road near the city 
swarmed with the ragged poor, more 
destitute and full of despair than be¬ 
fore, rushing away to save their lives, 
unable to save anything else from the 
stride of the fire. The two men, followed 
by Christopher, forced their way through 
the crowd. 

“ We can’t feed or house them,” said 
the parson, “ and they aren’t ready for 
sympathy that goes empty-handed. So 
ride on, friend.” 

At this moment a horseman galloped 
to the head of the crowd, took off his 
hat, and in imperious manner waited for 
a hearing. Pie was at once recognised 
as James, Duke of York, and instant 
silence greeted his appearance. He 
gave a few brief commands to the crowd, 
with promises of succour and shelter. 
As he spoke a still more familiar figure 
rode through the surging mass, which 
parted to right and left of his steed, and 
with an authority and dignity felt by 
all the urbane countenance of his Ma¬ 
jesty King Charles was turned towards 
the people. He met with no enthusiastic 
reception, for an ugly story was circu¬ 
lating through the crowd that the fire 
was the incendiary work of the Catholics, 
perhaps originating by order of the King, 
and his brother of York. Only a few 
voices echoed the hearty cry of our 
country friends, “ God save his Majesty 
King Charles ! ” 

Charles’s quick eye caught the leaders 
of the cry, and rested with recognition 
on both the old soldiers. Many a heart 
did this unworthy monarch win and keep 


by his aptness in remembering faces 
and names. lie spoke a word with his 
equerry, who forced his way through the 
mass of struggling people, now on their 
way to Highgate Common, and presently 
touched the parson on the shoulder. 
“Follow me, friend,” said he. “His 
Majesty doth desire some words with 
you and your friend here.” 

After some few minutes of pushing 
through the crowd the three men arrived 
at the outskirts of the wretched mass of 
people, and rode up to the Royal party. 
The old soldiers made their salute in 
military fashion, returned by the monarch 
in a friendly greeting. The farmer’s 
heart beat fast as Charles called him by 
name. “You fought at my side at 
Worcester,” said he; “you and Jack 
Venables.” 

Before the farmer could reply, his 
Majesty was called away by the neces¬ 
sities of the hour, and so there was 
nothing now to keep the countrymen 
from pursuing their way to the city. 
They kept at a foot-pace, so great was 
the throng of people and carriages that 
crowded the thoroughfares. 

The lire had been burning already for 
twenty-four hours. It had broken out 
at the King’s bakery the previous even¬ 
ing. The Lord Mayor laughed at The 
idea of such a small flame requiring in¬ 
stant suppression, and while he jested 
the fire made headway. Private indi¬ 
viduals saw the danger in which the 
city stood of complete ravage by fire, 
and tried vainly to rouse the public 
officials to their duty at this critical hour. 
When the feeble head of public affairs 
came to his senses, he could no more 
command the fire to retreat than could 
King Canute the rush of the tide. The 
roar of the raging flames might be 
heard for miles away. Feeding on stores 
of oil and pitch, the ascending tongues 
of fire seemed to lick the heavens, 
scorching the air with intolerable heat. 
The terrified people fled shrieking from 
their plague-stricken, now fire-enveloped, 
homes. They were surrounded with 
dangers, even those who tried to escape 
by the river being sometimes caught by 
the greedy element; and to the cries of 
despair of the miserable wretches was 
added the noise of the falling towers 
and houses, while at last even the scaf¬ 
folding of great St. Paul was caught 
in the general holocaust. 

“ God grant we come no nearer to 
fire than this hour brings us!” said 
the parson, shaking his head. “Now, 
boys, to the rescue ! What! the King 
and Duke again ! ” 

The Royal party was governed by 
practical good sense. Directions were 
issued for empty houses to be blown up, 
so that the fire might die out for lack of 
food to feed its awful greed. But their 
efforts were baulked by need of practical 


men to direct and carry out the work. 
The parson and farmer were quick to see 
that they could do nothing to help amidst 
so much confusion ; thus, after repeated 
attempts to make the idlers round do 
their part, they turned their backs on 
the blazing city. 

“We can’t offer to send supplies to 
the homeless,” said the parson. “ We 
have our hands full with the poor wretches 
on the Heath. God knows our barns 
will be empty if we have to feed them 
much longer.” 

Next morning, as they rode home 
across the Heath, they saw no movement 
in the encampment on the hill. They rode 
up to the tents, now deserted, but right 
out on the bare Heath lay the preacher— 
dead. The people, attracted by the fire, 
had stolen away by night, leaving their 
leader sick unto death. Was he a 
victim of the plague? The kind men 
who found him dared not make too close 
an examination, but as they moved his 
shirt aside they saw' no plague-spots on 
his shrunken breast. 

“Heart-break and starvation,” said 
the parson, sitting bareheaded on his 
cob. 

They buried him where he lay on the 
breezy Heath. The parson said a prayer 
over him as he helped to lay him at 
rest, and the eyes of both men v’ere 
moist as they remembered the faithful 
work this poor soul had tried to accom¬ 
plish amongst the vicious crow’d he had 
led from city haunts. 

It w^as a distraction both were glad 
to find when the necessity for burning 
away all tokens the ungrateful people 
had left behind them occurred to the 
parson. Soon a huge bonfire w r as made 
of everything that had pertained to the 
camp. 

Molly came dancing up to the brook- 
side at sunrise, eager to v^atch the busy 
men and enjoy the excitement. She 
was sorry to find the people gone; she 
was afraid it would be very dull again 
now they had left. 

The flames of the bonfires on the 
hillock could not hide the blood-red sky 
behind, and dense masses of smoke 
almost obscured the sun. Mistress Pierce 
came to the stream, wondering at the 
smoke and flames near at hand. The 
men came at her call, leaving every¬ 
thing to burn. They had wonders to 
tell of the burning city, v r hich would 
furnish stories for many a winter’s night. 

Molly little knew that the fire she was 
watching in the lurid sky was burning 
away all traces of her life before she 
came to the farm. As she stood laughing 
in the sweet air at sunrise, the great fire 
of London finished the work the plague 
had begun, sealing the fate of My Lady 
Marjorie for many a year to come. 



(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



EDUCATIONAL. 

Blanche. —There is an institute for the training of 
ladies as children’s nurses, on “ Frocbelian ” prin¬ 
ciples, at o, Norland Place, Holland Park Gar¬ 
dens, W. Perhaps this training and vocation would 
suit 3*011. The objects of the .Norland Institution 
arc two-fold, />., to supply ladies as trained nurses 
for young children, and to supply a new occupation 
for girls above the class of ordinary domestic ser¬ 
vants, whose circumstances do not enable them to 
obtain an expensive professional training. Nine 
months’ training is given (three in the institute, three 
in a hospital, and three in a family, or some other 
institution for children). Lessons in cutting-out 
and needlework for the latter arc given, and cookery 
suitable for them, as well as in washing their 
woollen garments, etc. Hospital duties are taught, 
and the simpler Kindergarten occupations. The 
fees for six months’ board and residence, uniform 
laundry instruction, etc., £36— half on entrance, 
and the balance at the end of three months. Ad¬ 
dress, “ The Principal.” 

Pippa PARSES. —We recommend you to join a lan¬ 
guage club ; as, for example, that for Studying 
Languages by Correspondence, conducted by Miss 
M. Hedge, Lyndhurst Lodge, Chelsea Road, South- 
sea, Hants ; or the class conducted by Miss E. H. 
Hathway, Anderson’s, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 
Possibly one of these may be defunct, but not both, 
we should think, and hope. 

An Old Correspondent. —Any bookseller will give, 
or procure for you, the elementary instruction 
book you require. See also our answer to “Pippa 
Parses.” 

ART. 

Mary E. J.—You will find all the rules you need for 
water-colour painting in a small manual to be had 
at any artists’ colourman’s (price is.). You inay 
also have the benefit of many hints on special sub¬ 
jects connected with the art by reference to our 
answers to other correspondents under the same 
heading. 

Wood-Violet. —1. We regret to say that the speci¬ 
men of a woman’s head in profile is not promising. 
The face is out of due proportion, and the eye is in 
the wrong place ; the nose, also, 1ms no nostril ; 
and the car is misplaced.—2. “Autumn ” should be 
represented in a maize-coloured dress; and the 
decorations should take' the form of poppies, corn¬ 
stalks, grapes, and vine-leaves. 


C. T.—It is not necessary in china-painting to use 
under glaze. The best white china sold in shops 
can be used for decorative painting. After the 
painting, of course, it will have to be fired. 

LI l"( 1 and Rug. —Shells may be polished by rubbing 
them with a cloth dipped in common hydrochloric 
acid until k the outer coat be removed, then washed 
in hot water, dried in hot sawdust, and polished with 
chamois leather; or else by brushing them carefully 
over with a camel’s-liair brush dipped in muriatic 
arid, and dipped continually into water to wash off 
the acid before it may burn too deeply and injure 
the mothcr-o’-pearl substance under the*outer crust. 
Keep the acid safely out of the way of children ami 
ignorant persons, as it is a corrosive poison. Such 
shells as have no natural polish, and no mother-o’- 
pearl internal surface, may be rubbed with a little 
Tripoli powder and turpentine applied with a piece 
of washlcathcr; then with Tripoli alone ; and lastly, 
with olive-oil on a different piece of leather. 

M. S. B. should enquire at an artists’ colourman’s for 
Miss Turck’s wood stain, as we do not give trade 
addresses. 

W. Thomas requests us to announce to our readers 
that she has instituted a Postal Photographic Club. 
She holds popular photo competitions monthly, and 
awards are made of silver and bronze medals at the 
end of the year. Address, 9.1, Gotham Brow, 
Bristol. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Triste. —We hope that everything has happened 
better than you expected. If your brother were 
really ill your aunt would send for you, you may* be 
sure. Request her to do you that favour. 

Gracie Reeve. —December 7th, 1S77, was a Friday. 

Oltda. —A girl of fifteen or sixteen would wear her 
dresses to her ankles. 

Argentina. —We see no reason why you should not 
give a present to anyone, when you desire to show 
your gratitude for kindness received. Your writing 
is beautifully neat. 

“Tried One” had better forget all about the man, 
for lie evidently does not love her nor intend to 
come forward, or lie would have done so long ago. 
When she sees him next, she can express her regret 
at his past illness. 

Tiny. —The mother of David is not mentioned in the 

. Bible. 

Clouded One and El ite R.— “ Medicus ” has written 
an excellent article on depilatories and chapped 
hands and all such things in an article which ap¬ 
peared in our number for March 5th, 1892, under 
the title, “ Beautiful Hands,” vol. xiii., “ G. 0 . 1 ’.” 

Poi.lte.— The Latin motto, “ Se/nper paratns,” means 
“ always read)*.” “ Dens nobis Jiacc otia fecit ” is 
an extract from Yirgil—“ God has given us this 
tranquillity” (or; “this peaceful state of 
things ”). 

C. Morgan. —We regret to say that 
we cannot give trade addresses, as 
that would be an advertise¬ 
ment. It gratifies us much 
to hear of j-our appre¬ 
ciation of our paper 
and the help our 
answers have 
proved. 


Maggie Murphie.— Smile in answer to both ques¬ 
tions, cfnd add to the last smile the words, “ I shall 
be very glad if you will do so.” Smiles and plea¬ 
sant courteous answers are the “ small change of 
society,” and we must always be ready to say the 
right thing so far as we know how to do so, and to 
show ourselves friendly and kind. 

Amy and Blanche.—Wc advise you to study the 
rules of correct composition and grammar a little 
more carefully. Your permanent eyes, it seems, are 
always weak. Probably you would enlist your 
friends’ sympathy still more were their eyes not 
permanent. You may trace the cause of this weak¬ 
ness, and the puffy, dark appearance underneath 
them, to some constitutional weakness or disorder, 
and should obtain a doctor’s opinion. 

Marie, Louise, and Dorothea ask for a recipe 
which will render the face smooth and free from 
objectionable blemishes, which detract from its 
delicate contour. As little spots do not interfere 
with the contour, we . can but suppose our young 
correspondents to be afflicted with large knobs or 
wens, which alone would break the outlines. Alto¬ 
gether, this is one beyond our amateur treatment. 

Delia.— The origin of the ringing of the curfew bell 
was due to William the Conqueror, who appre¬ 
hended the meetings in secret, under cover of the 
darkness, to concert measures against him. So he 
commanded that all candles and fires should be put 
out at 8 p.m. every night, and a bellman was sent 
round ringing and crying aloud, “ Convre fen / ’’ 
(“cover or extinguish*fire”). The phrase became 
corrupted to “ curfew,” and the handbell substituted 
by one in a belfry. 

Sweet Kitty (?).—See all our answers to your ques¬ 
tion. It is not fair to other readers to repeat our 
answers, so fully given, continually. 

Oranje Coven (Holland).—There are several stu¬ 
dents’ homes where youag women can be respect¬ 
ably lodged and boarded. But these might not be 
available to you ; and perhaps a Residential Club 
for Ladies in Gratton Road, AW, might be what 
you require. Address, The Secretary, Lady Gun¬ 
ning, Addison Residences, Gratton Road, \V. 
Board and furnished room to be had from ^1 is. a 
week, and up to 42s. a week. You might also apply 
to the sub-editor of Jl'or/c and Leisure, 7c, Lower 
Belgrave Street, London, SAW, sending an enve¬ 
lope with your address, and to the amount of 
postage due to return the answer, and three English 
penny postage stamps extra. Where foreign money 
is exchanged, 3*011 can procure English stamps. 

One in Despair. —Probably you have to contend 
against some bodily disorderment which makes you 
gloomy and morbid. You say the only words that 
give you comfort are those of St. Paul (Romans vii.. 
ip) giving his experience of the temptations of 
Satan, and the}* should suffice. Add to them the 
25th verse of the 7th Chapter to the Hebrews. As 
to your doubt of the existence of an Almighty 
Creator, it is simply silly. How do you think the 
worlds on worlds came into existence ? Go through 
the various departments of Nature. Could any 
existing thing, or the perpetual control and guidance 
of all, be an accident attributable to nothing ? You 
are not so blind in reference to things of man’s 
manufacture. You do not think that books came 
into existence by themselves, nor steam-engines, 
nor ships, nor houses ? Your doubts arc perfectly 
inconsistent with what you know. Pray in the 
name of your Blessed Redeemer that these sugges¬ 
tions of the evil one may be banished from your 
mind. 

Lincolnshire Lass.— September 23rd, 1877. 
was a Sunday; and April nth, 1878, was 
a Thursday. 

Roma.— Coventry Kearslcy Pat¬ 
more, born in July, 1823, 
is alive, ana resides at 
$t. Leonard’s-on - 
Sea. 
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OUR FRIENDS THE SERVANTS. 

By EMMA BREWER. 


CHAPTER V. 

mong mistresses wlio 
earnestly desire the 
welfare of their ser¬ 
vants there is no 
question which 
causes more trouble 
and anxiety than 
that of allowing 
visitors in the 
kitchen, men visitors 
especially. It is in¬ 
deed a difficult question, and cannot be solved 
for every one alike. 

I know several ladies who have thought it 
right that such of their maids as were engaged 
should be permitted to receive their sweet¬ 
hearts from time to time in the kitchen; but 
in every case where this has been granted that 
has come under my notice, the results have 
been so disastrous as to necessitate the with¬ 
drawal of the privilege. It was found utterly 
destructive of harmony in the kitchen, and 
gave no real pleasure to any one. In some 
cases the fickle men forsook their old love in 
favour of some younger and more attractive 
of the fellow-servants, and it is not difficult 
to imagine the bitterness, anger, and sharp 
words which became the fashion after such 
faithlessness. 

In others the sweethearts borrowed money 
of all the foolish girls in order to lay it upon 
horses in which they were interested; in 
others, where more stimulant had been taken 
than was good for them, they have boasted 
among other men of the beautiful silver, etc., 
in the houses where their young women lived, 
with what results may be guessed. 

In simple fairness the privilege cannot be 
granted to one without extending it to all; 
this, in many houses, would fill the kitchens 
of an evening ; for no maid would acknowledge 
that she had no young man, and would get 
one on the spot without considering his cha¬ 
racter, and such an one would scarcely add 
to the safety or morality of tlie kitchen. 

To illustrate the evil of receiving men 
visitors without the knowledge of master or 
mistress, I am going to tell a true story; but 
before relating it, I want to beg of our friends 
the servants not to think themselves badly 
used because the rule is strict against young 
men being admitted into the kitchen, while 
at the same time the young ladies’ sweethearts 
are received upstairs. The comparison does 
not hold good here, because there is a mother 
or father in the drawing-room, whereas it 
often happens that there are only young girls 
downstairs, without any staid or responsible 
person to look after them and guard them 
from evil. 

Neither should it be expected that women 
visitors may come when and how they please. 
In many instances they are servants out of 
place through their own folly, and in this case 
are bad friends and advisers for girls who 
desire to be good and steady. It is always 
better to mention to the mistress or house¬ 
keeper that such a person has come to sec 
you, and may you ask them in ? it makes all 
things so much easier and safer, and it is no 
more loss of self-respect to go to the mistress 
in such a matter, than it would be to consult 
the mother at home; and my experience is, 
that no good mistress ever withholds a favour 
from her maids if she can possibly grant it. 
And now for my story— 

We were sent for one evening, just as we 
had settled down for a quiet hour or two with 
books and work, by a dying woman, whose 
home, if such it could be called, was in one of 


tlie worst parts of London, inhabited mostly 
by criminals. 

AVe started off at once, and at length found 
ourselves in a court with a row of squalid- 
looking houses on both sides. AVe had diffi¬ 
culty in discovering the one we wanted, for all 
looked much alike, and the numbers were 
partly or wholly obliterated from the doors. 
AVe were successful at last, and stumbled up 
the dark filthy staircase. Receiving no answer 
to our knock, we pushed open the door. The 
room was cold, wretched, desolate, and lighted 
by one small candle ; a rickety table and a 
broken chair were the only articles visible, and 
these were occupied by a ferocious-looking 
unkempt man. He evidently expected us, for 
he got up, and without speaking took up the 
candle and led the way into the next room; 
he drew down the sheet, and there in a corner 
of the room, on a few rags, lay a woman and 
her baby dead. The flaxen curls hung limp 
about her head, and lent a strange kind of 
gilded framework to the picture of want, ex¬ 
haustion, and misery of all sorts, which, even 
yet, kept hold of the dead mother. There 
was something about the face which was 
familiar and puzzling, but our utterance was 
choked by emotion, and we could not ask a 
question. 

The man replaced the sheet, and we went 
back to the room adjoining. At length he 
said, “ She wanted you badly just at the last. 

I don’t know why, except perhaps you knew 
her years ago, for she comes of a better sort.” 
He was right; memory came back, bringing 
with it a picture of a bright intelligent girl, 
daughter of tenant-farmers, who were very 
proud of her, and who, having given her a 
good education, sent her to be nursemaid in a 
family of good position in London. “ AVas 
her name Mary Fleming ?—and did she come 
from near Norwich ? ” we asked. Lie nodded. 
It seems that for a time she was happy and 
respected in her situation. Unfortunately, 
among her fellow-servants was one who had 
made the acquaintance of a civil-spoken, well- 
dressed man, whom she knew nothing about, 
on one of her Sundays out. This man fol¬ 
lowed her up, showed her many attentions, 
and at length easily gained admittance to the 
house one Sunday morning, when the family 
were all at church, except this girl and Mary 
Fleming. The latter was so distressed at 
what she knew to be wrong, that she remon¬ 
strated seriously with her fellow-servant. The 
only result of this was that on the following 
Sunday the man brought a friend with him to 
engage Mary’s attention. The two ticket-of- 
leave men, for such they were, induced the 
girls to go with them the following Sunday 
afternoon as far as Epping Forest, to hear, as 
they said, “ some famous ranter.” 

Maiy had wit and courage enough to slip 
away from her evil companions and reach 
home by the proper hour ; the other girl was 
not so fortunate. A few days subsequent to 
this Sunday outing the house was robbed, and 
some of the stolen property found upon the 
man who first came to the house, and he was 
transported. The second man, who for this 
time escaped punishment, so frightened and 
threatened poor Mary that she was afraid to 
speak and say what she knew to the mistress ; 
and when a second attempt was made to rob 
the house she was in some way suspected and 
dismissed from her situation. AVith loss of 
character and self-respect she could not face 
her kind parents, and when this man, Elihu 
Palmer, offered to marry her she consented. 
• Ill-usage, association with criminals, and 
starvation had been her lot from that day to 


this on which we saw her lying dead with her 
baby beside her. Poor Mary! she might 
have been happy and loved but for the reckless 
way servants have of making acquaintances 
and disregarding rules which are made for 
their safety. 

AVe were too late to help her, poor thing, 
but we did what she so earnestly desired, viz., 
see her parents and tell them she had not 
been a thief, and that she had suffered bitterly 
for the wrong she had done; and secondly, 
to see that she was not buried in a pauper’s 
grave. She had written a few of the above 
facts on a soiled piece of paper, which the 
husband had promised the dying woman to 
give us, and lie told us the rest. This is 
not a solitary case by any means, but it 
was one in which we felt deep interest and 
compassion. 

AVhile writing these articles I have received 
several letters and various communications 
from masters, mistresses, and servants, and 
one received yesterday is such an exceedingly 
good, thoughtful letter, that I give one or two 
quotations from it. 

“The servants we have,” says the writer, 
“are nearly always beginners, and our ex¬ 
perience is that their greatest enemies are 
their relations and friends, who are always 
worrying them to * better themselves ’ before 
they are in any way fitted for a better place. 
The consequence is that if they do get the 
better place, they are simply dismissed after 
being there a week or a fortnight, and this 
sort of thing, often repeated, makes them lose 
heart and go to the bad. 

“ My sister-in-law went the other day to see 
one of these poor girls who was dying in the 
Brompton consumption hospital. She said, 

‘ Oh, ma’am, if I had only listened to you 
and remained in your house it would never 
have come to this. It was my friends who 
were always worrying me to go in for higher 
wages, but I could never keep a place more 
than a week or two, and you can’t think the 
misery I have gone through ; and when I told 
my friends what bad advice they had given 
me they only laughed and gave me still worse 
advice.’ 

“ Servants who have done badly themselves 
are not good companions to steady, well- 
intentioned girls, to whom they do a pitiful 
amount of mischief. In all cases where servants 
who formerly lived with us turned out badly, 
the cause was to be traced to the influence of 
unworthy female acquaintances.” 

The last quotation I give is, “The want of 
training and the impatience while undergoing 
instruction is at the root of a good deal of the 
evil.” The writer then gives an example of 
the opposite :—“ AVe once had a girl who was 
rather stupid and slow, but patient. She 
remained with us for three years and slowly 
learned all that could be taught in such a 
house as ours. She called upon us a few days 
since and told us that she was in a place as 
cook and getting ^45 a year. This girl had 
no brains, but she was so patient, respectful, 
and anxious to do her best that in the end 
she quite succeeded in making up for the 
want of them.” 

There are a few tilings in the relationship 
between mistress and maid which distress me 
greatly, because I know they are utterly 
destructive of home-peace and comfort; one 
is a mistress reproving her servant in public, 
another is a maid answering her mistress rudely, 
and a third is a mistress finding fault with 
servants out of the room to one who is waiting 
in the room. 

No good servant would endure the first nor 
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be guilty of the second, but one and all are 
evil in their result, and it is easy to see that, 
let the fault be what it may, it cannot be 
remedied in this fashion. 

Servants have feelings to be wounded and 
rights to be respected, and when these are 
ignored they feel that their occupation is 
compromising to their respectability and 
freedom. 

We lose many good servants in this way, 
and get in their place large importations of 
very inferior ones from the Continent. It 
gives one a feeling of sadness that while the 
mother country stands in increased need of 
good and trustworthy servants, she cannot 
retain them or make friends of them, but has 
to look on while her Colonies attract those she 
herself would so gladly keep. 

I do not know if all are aware that every 
month ships leave England with a number of 
servants on board ; indeed, as many as four¬ 
teen vessels go over to Queensland alone, 
carrying on an average, two hundred servants 
on each ship. Any young woman with good 
health and good character can get a free 
passage to Queensland if she is under thirty- 
live years of age. This colony, even above 
others, values highly our friends the servants, 
whose success is undoubted. They try to live 
up to the high opinion formed of them, but it is 
grievous to see them leaving the old country 
which wants them even more than the 
Colonies. 

It is a curious thing that now, when many 
of our servants are under-rating their position, 
gentlewomen are turning their attention to 
domestic service as a means of earning their 
living, and up to this have been very successful. 
They go systematically to work, apprenticing 
themselves for a certain number of years to the 
Aid Home, Zeals, Bath, or like teaching insti¬ 
tutions, and go through a thorough course of 
training in the special branch they select, so 
that at the end of the term they can enter the 
ranks of domestic servants as “ duly qualified.” 
They go out as “ aids,” or as permanent ser¬ 
vants, and very good and reliable ones they 
are. I have visited in houses where they have 
served, so can speak with knowledge. This 
training has turned out very happily in cases 
where whole families of what are called a 
superior class have, through misfortune, had to 
emigrate. The women and girls used to be of 
no real service in the home, but now with this 
training they are valuable and steady helpers 
to the fathers and brothers ; and where there 


are too many girls to find occupation at home, 
they hire themselves out as domestic servants 
to other families in the Colonies, often getting 
very high wages, and naturally, later on, 
make thoroughly good wives. The way some 
of our general servants, who were snubbed 
here in the Old Country, have prospered in 
the Colonies savours more of romance than 
reality. 

There are good positions waiting to be filled 
not only in London, but in all parts of Eng¬ 
land in one branch of domestic work, and that 
is laundry work. I hear there is the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining laundry matrons in many 
of the great institutions. Miss Steer,* a great 
authority, says :—“The post of laundry matron 
is one of great importance in an institution, 
and there is often difficulty in obtaining women 
of the right stamp ; hearts as well as heads 
must be thoroughly in the work, and I cannot 
understand why, with the great desire expressed 
on all hands for Christian work, women with 
ordinary health should not get themselves 
properly trained as laundry superintendents. 
In their daily work, and while earning a fair 
salary, they would have many opportunities of 
influencing and guiding those under their care. 
It seems a matter of surprise to me that women 
should cast about them to find a field for their 
services when here is a splendid work waiting 
to be done.” 

I thought this announcement might prove 
of service to every class of domestic servant; < 
it is something to know of an occupation still 
calling for workers. 

There is scarcely any subject which one 
touches in the relationship between mistress 
and maid that does not bristle with difficulties, 
and for the reason that no two cases are the 
same—that which would be quite correct in 
the one would be a serious evil in the other; 
take, for example, that of rigid locking up from 
the servants. It is one of their great griev¬ 
ances, and one of which they speak in no 
measured terms. One said to me the other 
day, “I do not think I can stay in my situa¬ 
tion, but I will try.” “Why?” I asked. 
“Mistress takes out her keys to give me even 
a little salt from the cupboard, and locks it up 
again; there is not a thing in the house that 
is not tightly locked. Why, ma’am, it makes 
a servant feel ashamed. If I am a thief I ought 
not to be in her house at all; I am not trusted 
a bit.” 


* Bridge of Hope Mission, Ratcliff Highway. 


How to Arrange Wild Flowers. 

The prettiest arrangement that girls can 
make of wild flowers is to secure a thick piece 
of bright green moss, and fit it into a dish with 
a little water under it. Then make little holes 
down through it with a skewer, and thrust 
down the stems of the flowers—hepaticas, 
anemones, dog-tooth violets, etc.—pressing the 
moss around them again to hold them in place. 

Do not put them too thick, but just as they 
might grow on a mossy bank, and they will 
keep fresh, and continue to bloom for a week 
or two, if you have secured any buds, and will 
delight everyone who sees them by their deli¬ 
cate fragrance and beauty. 

High and Low Notes.—F ine high or low 
notes produce a very good effect if used with 
discretion, but if abused, to the detriment of 
the rest of the voice, they are better left alone, 
for good singing does not depend on extraor¬ 
dinary notes, but on the proper use of the 
ordinary ones. —Charles Santley . 


VARIETIES. 

A Wrong Reading. 

“ May I kiss you ? ” 

It was in the orchard. 

She answered him not. Picking a leaf from 
a pear tree near by, she handed it to him. 

He thought he read her answer—“ Leave.” 
Turning, he went his way. 

She gazed at him in astonishment, for she 
meant her answer to be, “You have leaf.” 

And so it all ended. 

A Chinese Compliment. — In China, 
where fans are carried by men and women of 
every rank, it is a compliment to invite a 
friend or distinguished guest to write some 
sentiment on your fan as a memento of any 
special occasion. 

The Graduating Girl. 

’Twas not her essay we admired, 

Though ’twas of “Earth’s perfection;” 

But how the way she was attired 
Just suited her complexion. 


I myself never lock up from the servants, 
but trust them entirely, and I do not think I 
am robbed of the smallest particle of any¬ 
thing. They are on their honour, and would 
resent a breach of trust on the part of 
any one of their number. Still, I am quite 
aware that in many houses this would be 
folly. 

I remember two instances in which my plan 
of leaving things open acted in a curious 
manner, and which I ought to mention. The 
one occurred during my absence from home. 
My husband bought a small quantity of very 
choice tea, put it into my tea-caddy, and 
locked it up , intending to make his own tea 
(bachelor fashion) while I was away. This so 
roused the anger of our old cook, who had 
been with us many years, that she gave him a 
bad time, and was as nearly as possible dis¬ 
missed from her service by him. She wrote 
me a long letter complaining of the master’s 
want of trust in her, and it was long before 
she forgot what she was pleased to call a 
“slur upon her honour.” The second was 
curious. My child’s cabinet, which contained 
all the pretty pieces of jewellery she had had 
given her, was, and is always, kept locked by 
her. We had an under-servant who had been 
with us a year, and who was, on the whole, a 
very good girl. Judge of my astonishment 
when she came up to me in charge of an 
upper-servant, who said, “Annie has some¬ 
thing to say to you, ma’am,” and left her with 
me. “ What is the matter ? ” I inquired ; but 
it was long before I could get an answer. At 
length it came out that the one thing persis¬ 
tently locked up had been to her a veritable 
Blue Beard’s chamber, and she had been 
trying all the keys in order to unfasten the 
cabinet, and had broken one of them in the 
lock. “ But, indeed—indeed, ma’am, I did 
not want to steal anything, only to look at 
what was inside.” And I believed her ; and 
after a serious talk she went downstairs a 
happier and a wiser girl. She remained with 
us three years after this incident, and now fills 
a very important situation, and she is reckoned 
quite among our friends. 

Hard-and-fast rules which may apply to 
everyone alike cannot be made or kept with 
regard to domestic service. Everything de¬ 
pends upon the relationship between mistress 
and maid; and where faith and trust bridge 
over the gulf between the one and the other, 
the difficulties of housekeeping will be mini¬ 
mised. 


Happiness. — Happiness is not an easy 
thing; it is very difficult to find it in ourselves, 
and it is impossible to find it elsewhere.— 
Cham fort. 


Answer to Acrostic I. (p. 291). 
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AMATEUR GARDENING FOR TOWN GIRLS. 


The work this month is nearly the same as 
last; indeed, muck which I described then 
can only be begun now if the winter has been 
long and hard. 

The planting of herbaceous plants for sum¬ 
mer and autumn flowering, such as peonies, 
perennial sunflowers, michaelmas daisies, and 
Japanese anemones ought to be finished off 
without delay. And this is really the best 
time to put in Jilium aura turn and lancifolium, 
both of which arc excellent bloomers in our 
suburbs, although the former usually wear 
themselves out after a year or two. The 
lancifolium red and white last much longer 
and are the latest to bloom, sometimes sur¬ 
viving the dahlias, and therefore showy when 
other flowers are getting scarce. Both like a 
sunny spot and good soil, and should be 
placed in a hole well filled with sand, and 
sprinkled with soot. 

Beds of carnations should now be made, and 
old ones attended to. They must have the 
warmest possible aspect, and a good well- 
drained soil, which may be mixed with a little 
brick rubbish if this can be obtained. Just at 
this time I always dig into the beds a good 
quantity of soot, or still better wood-ashes, 
which not only acts as a wholesale stimulant 
to the plants, but keeps the wire worm and 
the grub at a distance. Old plants must be 
carefully gone over and all dead or dying 
wood removed, the roots being well-covered 
where they have kicked. They are such 
strong bloomers in any not too shady garden 
that I should recommend all my readers who 
have none already to buy a collection from 
one of the large growers, and will just 
mention a few sorts which in my experience 
have given best results :—The Old Red Clove, 
the king of carnations both for size, colour, 
and scent; Germania, a large pure yellow; 
Pride of Pcnshurst, a smaller yellow and more 
hardy; Blush Clove, a large pink; Miss 
Jollifle, a rather paler pink; Mary Morris, a 
large rose colour ; Dorothy, buff colour edged 
and flaked with red, the strongest growing 
and most profuse blooming of any I have ever 
seen; Mrs. Reynolds Hole, apricot; Daisy, 
white suffused with pink, crimson markings ; 
Rcdbracs, scarlet flaked with white; Alice 
Ayres, white with red markings ; [Morning 
Glory, scarlet; Salisbury, pure white ; Mrs. 
Sinkin, large white, which is really a pink, 
and blooms nearly a month earlier than any 
other. 

I have not in this list distinguished between 
a carnation and a picotee, but I believe that 
to those with different coloured edges, the 
latter name properly applies. 

The very lovely* Malmaison I have not yet 
succeeded in growing at all. 

Where there is plenty of space small beds 
might be filled with one kind each ; but 
. where only one place can be spared it would 
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be as well to get a mixed collection, and only 
take care to keep Mrs. R. Hole as far as 
possible away from the scarlets and pinks, 
making the dark cloves, yellows and whites act 
as peacemakers among the rest. Very good 
sorts can be bought at about seven shillings 
the dozen. 

Carnations are generally propagated by 
means of layers or cuttings, but of course all 
new kinds are obtained from sowing seeds; 
and although a large proportion of the young 
plants may prove singles or of ugly colouring, 
there is no reason why a few should not fully 
repay the trouble, and they are always ex¬ 
tremely hardy. The seed should be sown now 
thinly in pans or pots of light sandy soil in a 
greenhouse, hot-bed, or even cokl frame, and 
at the end of the month should be pricked 
out into boxes and moved to a cooler position 
to harden. If the earth has previously been 
thoroughly saturated as I have before des¬ 
cribed, very little watering will be wanted 
afterwards. 

The cuttings may be struck almost at any 
time, but now is the best; and, if we take them 
from our own plants, the smaller side shoots 
are those to select. I generally layer my own 
plants in the summer, and beg cuttings from 
any friend who has good sorts which I do not 
already possess. The stalks should be cut 
straight through immediately below a joint, 
the lowest pair of leaves cut off and all others 
topped, then a cross of slits made with a sharp 
knife on the stalk section. Pans or pots hav¬ 
ing been filled with any well-drained earth, 
holes should be made with a stick, then filled 
up with sand and the cuttings inserted in the 
latter. In a room or out-of-doors they should 
be covered with a bell-glass, but that is un¬ 
necessary in a frame or heated greenhouse. 
Following this plan, 1 usually succeed with 
five out of six. 

Wireworm is a terrible enemy to carnations, 
although for some reason or other mine have 
never been attacked by it; and the remedy 
advised by the best authorities is to put small 
pieces of potato in the ground near the plants, 
marking the spot with a stick ; the worms will 
come to these traps, and can be easily caught 
in the morning. 

The hardy seedlings which were raised in 
[March in the greenhouse (not nicotiana, 
French marigolds, zinnias, or stocks), can be 
planted out this month, having previously 
been hardened for a week or so in a cold 
frame, some of them being given at once their 
final destinations, others merely pricked out 
an inch or so apart to wait until they can take 
the place of the bulbs now in the ground. 

The stocks and other half-hardy annuals 
may succeed them in the cold frame. 

Nicotiana, zinnias and the others can now 
be sown in the open ground, and a place 
should be prepared for them by forking up a 


patch on a warm boracr, the earth having 
been well broken up, all stones removed, the 
bed raked perfectly smooth and watered 
copiously. The seed must be sown thinly in 
drills, lightly covered with sandy mould, and 
then for a day or two shaded by large leaves 
held down by stones placed between the 
drills ; when the seeds have germinated these 
may be removed, and the seedlings will need 
occasional watering in dry weather. 

I do not consider Chinese primulas easy for 
amateurs to manage who have only one green¬ 
house ; still I have brought them up to bloom¬ 
ing more or less feebly, and perhaps by more 
strictly following the directions on the packet 
I might have done better. Anyhow this is 
the time to sow, and they are certainly most 
valuable room plants for the winter. * Good 
seed is always expensive, but it is useless to try 
with any other. The hardy varieties, Primula 
obconica, P. japonica, and P. sieboldii, all 
very easy to rear, will thrive even in the 
smokiest gardens, and in a perfectly unheated 
greenhouse. 

Sweet williams, foxgloves and columbines 
must be sown now in boxes in a cold frame or 
the open ground, if they are to bloom at all 
next year; and at the end of the month mig¬ 
nonette in the place where it is to remain; but 
as it is a very greedy feeder it must not be 
put near less succulent plants like roses, for 
instance, whom it would rob of their necessary 
nutriment. To poppies or nasturtiums there 
would be no danger of this sort; nor, I think, 
to carnations, but the best place for it is in the 
front of shrubs where, perhaps, more fastidious 
plants would fail. Here, however, it should 
receive a little manure as soon as there is any 
indication of flower heads. 

The hotbeds made up in January will have 
lost a considerable amount of heat, so that if 
they are wanted for growing cucumbers or mush¬ 
rooms, they ought to be renewed now by taking 
out about half of the old manure, and filling up 
with fresh in the manner I then described; 
and this ought to be done before sowing prim¬ 
ula and other seeds which require bottom heat, 
unless the propagator be used for them. I 
have done very well with cucumbers, putting 
the young plants into a hotbed as soon as the 
heat had subsided a little, watering pretty 
frequently, and opening the frame at the top 
during warm days, keeping it closely shut at 
night and during frost, when of course less 
moisture was wanted. 

The spent manure will be valuable for 
mulching roses, fruit trees, and auricula, car¬ 
nation, and pansy beds ; or may be stored for 
future use. 

I must confess to utter failure in my attempts 
at mushroom culture, although I have twice 
bought the spawn from trustworthy people; 
but as on both occasions I had to confide its 
putting in to my friend the jobbing gardener, 
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1 can only imagine that it somehow found its 
way into another place than my carefully pre¬ 
pared hotbed. 

Some camellias and azaleas which have fin¬ 
ished blooming will require repotting, and the 
operation demands a good deal of care. A 
great difference in the size of the shifts will 
probably prevent bloom next year. Therefore 
select a. pot only just large enough to contain 
the present one, place a number of crocks at 
the bottom, and cover them with a piece of 
damp moss sprinkled with soot, then take up 
the plant which has been previously well- 
watered, with the earth round it undisturbed, 
except by removing the old drainage, place it 
carefully on the moss, and while holding it 
upright fill up the space at the side of the pot 
with a mixture of two-thirds pure peat, pulled 
to pieces by the hand, and one-third silver 
sand. This must be rammed tightly down 
with a stick, and about an inch space left clear 
at the top of the pot to allow for watering. 
Whether repotted or not, all hardwooded 
plants after blooming must have their faded 
blossoms removed before they have time to 
form seeds, and should be kept very warm and 
damp, as this is the time when they make new 
growth for next year. Pot plants seldom 
require pruning, but all dead wood must be 
cut out. 

Dahlias which were “started” a little while 
ago should now have shoots long enough to 
make into cuttings, and these being taken off' 
the tubers will strike very easily in a hotbed 
or propagator. 

Gladioli do very well with me, and should 
be planted now three or four inches deep, and 
well covered with sand in a fairly good soil 
with a warm aspect. 

All bulbs going over must have their dead 
flovrers removed at once, but their leaves must 
on no account be touched until they have 
ripened and died off' naturally, or they are 
unable to convey to the storehouse of the bulb 
the materials for next year’s blooms. 

With the hyacinths and tulips coming into 
bloom, although their natural grace is some¬ 
what impaired by staking, yet high winds 
make this operation generally necessary if they 
are inclined to grow tall; while, where cats 
abound, it is indispensable, as these animals, 
whether our own pets or nuisances belonging 
to other people, have a fancy for lying and 
rolling on flower-beds, which is fatal to all 
unsupported plants with such brittle stalks. 
For the same reason lilies need tying up loosely 
to strong sticks, care being taken that the bulb 
is not pierced, nor the raffia (the best thing for 
tying) tight enough to retard future growth. 

It is best to first make a loop round the 
stick, and then another round the plant, which 
should be secured with a fast knot. Of course 
the patent flower supports save all this trouble, 
but naturally they are more expensive. With 
all these precautions last year I had the blos¬ 
soms broken off nearly two dozen parrot and 
double tulips, the delinquent being, I regret to 
say, my own kitten, and when the mischief 
was done I put wire netting round that par¬ 
ticular bed, which at any rate saved the carna¬ 
tions and ivy geraniums later on ; as although 
he could leap over it, he did not care for that 
trouble. This wire-netting is also a good 
protection from bowls or croquet balls, and 
costs only about four shillings for fifty yards at 
Whiteley’s, the proper stakes being four shil ¬ 
lings and sixpence per dozen. Like all other 
plants when coming into bloom, bulbs will be 
grateful for a little liquid manure once a week. 

I11 gardens where roses will grow they should 
now be pruned, which is done by cutting the 
young wood back to two or three eyes and 
getting rid of very weakly shoots altogether. 
They want an enormous amount of food, and 
small heaps of half-spent manure should be 
laid round the roots. Tea roses may wait till 
the end of the month for this operation. 





Spring-sown pansies and Iceland poppies 
can now be plautecl out, but they will not 
bloom till late in the summer. 

Calceolarias, which were struck and wintered 
in a frame, should be hardened oft' by leaving 
the glass open all day, and by the end of the 
month at night also ; if they have grown tall 
or show buds, their middle shoots should be 
nipped off. 

Lawns will be the better for rolling every 
fine mild day, although where crocuses are 
planted as mine are, in the grass, it cannot be 
done until they have finished blooming. Should 
there be a spell of dry weather, the garden 
hose may be freely used, unless the nights are 
very frost)*. 

There should be no lack of colour in any 
garden now ; the crocuses with their perfect 
chord of gold and purple and white brought 
out either in devices 011 the brown earth, or, 
more brightly still, from the green back¬ 
ground of a lawn; the snowdrops, acon¬ 
ites, and scillas, striking a different tone, 

'will hardly have died away before the 
hyacinths yield us their wonderful variety, 
from which, however, the pure shades 
of blue, scarlet, and orange are absent. 

Then come on the golden daffodils and various 
kinds of narcissi, which really last right through 
next month, while the wallflowers, forget-me- 
nots, and pansies begin a display in which, 
besides bulbs, the greatest strength of spring 
bedding lies. More modest blooms, whose 
beauty must be sought for rather than seen 
from a distance, but whose daily opening 
makes a walk round the garden extremely in¬ 
teresting just now, are the primrose, and her 
more sophisticated cousins, the auricula and 
polyanthus. For one’s own enjoyment nearly 
all their shades, through yellow, brown, and 
purple are beautiful; but to impress other 
people, who will gaze at them no more closely 
than from the windows, the orange and yellow 
tones are more effective. 

The almond now gives place, in an early 
season, to the lilacs, purple and white; but 
very often they are not fully out till May. In 
the view from my windows now, however, over 
my neighbours’ gardens, the show of fruit 
blossoms rivals that of many a country orchard. 
And the snowy masses of pear and cherry, then 
the blushing prettiness of the apple, make me 
sometimes long for them in my garden. Most 
of these gardens and the trees in them arc 
very old, and one especially which I know well 
is ideally lovely in early spring ; it is laid down 
entirely in grass, except for a straight path all 
round about six feet from the wall, which path 
is shaded by quaintly-grown and twisted fruit- 
trees on either side. Some elms at the bottom 
shut off the view of the neighbouring mews, a 
vine climbs up the back of the house, and in 
the summer the only pieces of bright colour 
are those of some bought pots of geraniums 
placed on little rustic stands on the centre 
lawn. A very easy garden to manage, as the 
trees only need pruning and feeding in the 
autumn, and the lawn to be rolled and mown 
during the summer; and beautiful to look 


upon at a time when we enjoy a garden 
most from the windows of our comfortable 
sitting-rooms—cool and shady in hot weather. 
But then, alas ! that latter is a condition of 
things we seldom get too much of; the fruit 
trees, unfortunately, arc peculiarly liable to 
various loathsome sorts of blight, which turn 
their beauty into hideousness and destroy the 
fruit, while the essential charm of a flower- 
garden is entirely absent. That cannot co¬ 
exist with an orchard, and my neighbours do 
well to content themselves with the latter, 
although something might be gained by plant¬ 
ing early flowering bulbs like the crocus in 
thick masses on the grass. 

On the other hand, one or two small fruit 
trees are delightful in every flower garden 
which has sufficient space for them. 

Constance Jacob. 
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THE ARTISTIC LIFE OF LOUISA 



CHAPTER VI. 


E life of 
Louisa Pyne 
was not with¬ 
out its roman¬ 
tic side, and 
t h i s was 
equally c o li¬ 
ne c ted with 
her artistic 
career and her 
filial duty. 
The former 
initiated it, 
the latter held 
it in check 
through many 
a long year of 
suspense and 
faithful wait¬ 
ing, amid 
much to try 
and discourage 
its heroine. 
Louisa was only 
fifteen when she first 
met Mr. Frank Bodda, 
himself a singer, and 
subsequently a most able teacher. He had 
given up a mercantile career, in which he had 
every prospect of success, and more than a pro¬ 
bability of early attaining wealth and position, 
in order to devote himself to music. “ Com¬ 


merce was all very well, but Art was too 
strong for Commerce,” said Mr. Bodda, “ so 
I abandoned the pursuits to which I could give 
only a kind of mechanical allegiance, and 
devoted myself to music, much to my own loss 
in a pecuniary sense, but greatly to my advan¬ 
tage so far as enjoyment of my occupation was 
concerned.” 

When he first met Miss Pyne, there was, 
of course, no question of wooing or wedding 
the girl of fifteen. He was, however, often 
professionally associated with her and her 
elder sister Susan, and it fell to his lot, five 
years later, to prepare Louisa for her first 
operatic appearance at Boulogne in 1848. An 
attachment between teacher and pupil was the 
result, and in the same year it culminated in an 
engagement. But in "their case, the old pro¬ 
verb was to be verified, and the path on which 
they hoped to walk together was strewn with 
difficulties, which for many a year proved in¬ 
surmountable. Owing to certain misrepresen¬ 
tations—subsequently fully proved to be such 
—Louisa’s parents interfered, and in deference 
to their wishes, the engagement was cancelled 
soon after it had been entered into. 

It was ever the young singer’s lot to sacri¬ 
fice inclination to filial duty, and so she, who 
had begun to be one of the family bread-win¬ 
ners at ten years old, devoted her more cultured 
gifts and greater earnings to the same sacred 
purpose. For ten years more she worked on, 
ever gaining fresh laurels in public, and respect 
in private life, never varying in her fidelity to 
the one love of her life, but making it subser¬ 
vient to a daughter’s duty and obedience. 

The pair met from time to time, but there 
was no definite engagement or correspondence, 
no allusion to the possibility of the closer 
union once contemplated until 1858. Then 
after ten years of silence the engagement was 
renewed, but as it proved only that the former 
disappointing experience might be repeated. 

On this second occasion, however, the en¬ 
gagement was suspended by the pair most 
closely interested in its continuance. 

“ Much as we cared for each other, there 
were claims which we felt we must place before 
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even this long and sacred attachment,” said 
Miss Pyne. “ My dear old father, then nearly 
seventy and an invalid, lived with another 
member of the family ; but it was my privilege 
to maintain him by my work. Frank had his 
aged mother living with him, and equally 
dependent, so what could we do but once 
more resolve to give up any definite engage¬ 
ment, and do what conscience said was right 
at any cost to ourselves.” 

So through the seasons that followed, the 
families were neighbours and friends, and there 
was frequent and kindly intercourse between 
all the members for nine more years. In 
August, 1867, Mr. Bodda’s mother died; and 
late in the following autumn the faithful pair 
were united, nearly twenty-one years after the 
attachment began which was to know so many 
disappointments and vicissitudes. During 
that long interval Louisa Pyne received many 
offers of marriage, but Frank Bodda was the 
one love of her life, and consistent in everything 
else, she was no less so in faithful affection. 

“ Many a time,” she said, “ reports would 
reach me that Frank was going to be married, 
for people’s minds and tongues arc ever busy 
with the private affairs of those who live much 
before the public. But when these rumours 
reached my ears, I used to smile and say, not 
to those who brought the tales, but to myself, 
‘ No, he is not—I know better.’ 

“ Frank was just the same. Report gave me 
in marriage, or proposed to do so on many 
different occasions, but he, who was alone 
interested, never doubted me through all those 
years, and I never gave him cause. Our wed¬ 
ding was a very quiet one when it did take 
place. Too quiet I have always thought. We 
made a great mistake in having it so, for our 
professional prestige should have been consi¬ 
dered. But we had waited so long, and after 
our engagement had been twice broken off, 
and each time for ten years, who could wonder 
that Frank’s great anxiety was rather for the 
ceremony to take place, which was to unite us, 
than for the surrounding circumstances. I 
always regretted that our marriage was not 
celebrated with more publicity, and with at 
least a portion of the eclat which a bride loves, 
even though she may be just turned forty. It 
seemed a little infra dig. to finish such a long 
first chapter of a life’s love story by what, in a 
younger couple, would have resembled a clan¬ 
destine marriage. 

“ Frank and I, quite unattended, met on that 
October morning at Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, and there we were married in the 
presence of such witnesses as chanced to be in 
the building—enough, however, to satisfy the 
law’s requirements. I always remember the 
reverent manner of the honoured clergyman 
who performed the ceremony, his kind sympa¬ 
thetic after-words and fatherly hand clasp. 
And I know that whatever might be lacking 
in outward display, true affection and esteem 
sanctified our union. Our great desire was 
that God’s blessing should attend it, and that 
we might be to each other all that He intended 
man and wife should be when He ordained the 
marriage tie in the beginning. 

“ It seems strange to tell that, even on our 
wedding-day we went on with our work. 
Most married folk can look back and say that 
they left work and care behind on their wed¬ 
ding morning, and took holiday for once. But 
Frank and I went straight from church to 
fulfil our several professional engagements. 
My single life had been one of constant work 
as long back as I could remember, and my 
married life was a continuance of it, though 
not wholly of the same kind. 

“ Frank and I had always hoped that when 


PYNE. 


we married I should retire altogether from 
public professional life, and I had brought my 
operatic career to a close in 1866.” 

This retirement was greatly regretted by 
Miss Pyne’s admirers both in London and the 
provinces, but she was still constantly in 
request at the festivals, and as an oratorio and 
concert singer, her time being filled up with 
teaching in the season. Such engagements 
under the greatest conductors, and in company 
with other artistes of the highest rank, together 
with two concert tours through Scotland, 
England and Wales, occupied the years until 
1871. Then, owing to a severe illness, Madam 
Bodda Pyne’s public appearances were sus¬ 
pended for some years, and Mr. Bodda did 
not wish them to be resumed. She still,how¬ 
ever, retained her glorious voice, though in 
consequence of her retirement a report was 
spread that she had entirely lost it. This 
story reached her ears early in 1876, and she 
at once took means to disprove it. “I had 
not sung in London for some years,” she said, 
when questioned as to this period of her life, 
“so I asked and gained the consent of my 
dear husband, to appear once more where it 
had always been a delight to me to sing, 
namely, at a concert of the London Philhar¬ 
monic Society. This was eithef in May or 
June, I cannot remember which.” 

This reappearance evoked immense enthusi¬ 
asm. The audience were delighted to see the 
favourite of so many past years once more 
exercising her wonderful powers for their 
benefit. All were astonished at the continued 
power, purity, and flexibility of a voice which 
had been exposed to the wear and tear of a 
public life for thirty-eight years. There are 
many who will remember the ovation Madam 
Bodda Pyne received from her audience on 
that occasion, and it was felt that whilst the 
English Queen of Song might lay down her 
sceptre and retire to the privacy of home life, 
she did so of her own free will, and not 
because she no longer deserved her title. 

In August, the Philharmonic Society con¬ 
ferred on our heroine the greatest mark of 
appreciation which was in their power to 
bestow. The following letter tells in what 
this consisted. 

“ August 4th, 1876. 

“ Dear Madam, —I am instructed by 
the Directors of the Philharmonic Society to 
thank you sincerely for the service you rendered 
the society in singing at one of the concerts of 
last season, and they beg your acceptance of 
the Beethoven Gold Medal, in recognition of 
your great talent, and as a slight souvenir of 
many kindnesses the Society has received from 
you during your artistic career.—I have the 
honour to remain, dear madam, yours very 
faithfully, 

“ Stanley Lucas, Secretary.” 

At that time the “Beethoven Gold Medal ” 
had never previously been given to a lady. 
This fact enhanced the value and significance 
of the gift, and the gratification of her on 
whom it was so spontaneously conferred. To 
the present day the occasions on which this 
medal is bestowed are few and far between, 
and only the rarest artistic excellence can win 
the much-coveted honour. 

From 1876 Madam Bodda Pyne devoted 
herself wholly to teaching in conjunction with 
her gifted husband. Three or four years later 
Mr. Bodda founded a college for musical stu¬ 
dents which attained much success, and the 
heads of it were no less valued as teachers than 
as faithful friends and wise advisers by their 
pupils. 

On academy days the Beethoven Gold Medal 
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was always w r orn, and when Madam Bodda 
Pyne was asked which of all her costly presents 
she valued most, she would point to it and 
say, “ This is one of two that are specially 
precious to me.” 

“ And what is the second ? ” asked a friend. 

“ A gold bracelet—not in a sense one of my 
most costly gifts, but of priceless value to me. 
It was bought for me by the united pence of 
the working-men of Hull, whose warm-hearted 
kindness I shall never forget.” 

From other sources the cause of this gift 
was ascertained. The working-men of Hull 
presented it to mark their sense of Louisa 
Pyne’s generous kindness in giving special 
performances, year after year, for the benefit of 
the infirmary in that town. 

It is delightful to know that the married life 
of our heroine, so long looked forward to and 
waited for, was, so far as true affection and 
harmony of character and tastes could make it, 
an ideally happy one—not without hard and 
continuous work, or the trials inseparable from 
a professional life. Hardly-won gains were 
carried away by unlooked-for losses, too often 
the result of an endeavour to help others who 
proved unworthy of the trust. But the home 
was deserving of the name ; and though no 
living child blessed the long-deferred union, 
there were others beneath that roof who 
needed constant care and attention. 

Old Mr. Pyne spent the last years of his life 
in the house of his son-in-law, and was eighty- 
eight when he died. Mr. Bodda had an aged 
bed-ridden aunt also, who was five years 
younger than his wife’s father. The two 
cheered each other, and the octogenarian 
singer was- often to be found reading the sweet 
promises of God’s Word to the helpless listener, 
whose face would light with joy as the familiar 
passages fell on her ear. 

“ They must have, been a great care and 
source of anxiety to you and Mr. Bodda,” said 
a guest, when alluding to the two aged people. 


“ Care ! Anxiety ! No, indeed,” was the 
answer of Madam Bodda Pyne; “they are 
the great comfort of our lives. When Frank 
and I are weary, dispirited, or disappointed, 
we betake ourselves to the room occupied by 
one or other of these aged dear ones. They 
are the sweetest Christians. Those upper 
chambers are little sanctuaries, and if we go 
to them feeling downhearted, we come away 
cheered, refreshed, and strengthened by the 
sympathy of the occupants. Some precious 
promise has been brought to mind by them, 
familiar enough to us both, but lost sight of 
when most needed. So we go back to work, 
thinking of God’s great goodness rather than 
our own trouble. So far from adding to our 
burdens, they help to lighten them.” 

Mr. Pyne died in 1877 ; the aged aunt in 

i8 79 - 

From the beginning of Bonally College in 
1880 Louisa and her husband worked together 
as one, successfully as regarded the musical 
culture of their pupils, unweariedly in their 
efforts to influence for good those who were 
resident under their roof. In 1891 Mr. Bodda 
was often ailing, and in the early spring of 
1892 the devoted wife experienced the great 
sorrow of her life. She was left widowed, 
childless, and, so far as very near family ties 
were concerned, alone, for her twT> sisters were 
dead also. 

The ages of both husband and wife were 
such that they might reasonably have hoped 
for a longer union after the previous waiting, 
and for a quiet, restful age after so many years 
of hard and continuous work. But Mr. 
Bodda’s labours only ceased a few days before 
life ended ; and though the college was dis¬ 
continued, his sorrowing widow found it neces¬ 
sary to dry her tears as best she might, and go 
on with her work as a teacher. She, who had 
been the helper and the bread-winner for so 
many during half a century, is a worker still— 
perforce. 


In the case of many great artistes enormous 
gains have been foolishly squandered, and 
narrow means in later life have resulted from 
reckless extravagance. But how different has 
been the example of her about whose artistic 
career and private virtues it has been a pleasure 
and privilege to write. She would be living in 
ease and opulence to-day but for the fact of 
her perfect unselfishness in the past. She 
found her pleasure and reward in working for 
those she loved, and in placing their comfort 
and well-being before her own. The idea of 
providing for her own future was wholly put 
aside. Surely she will yet be amongst the num¬ 
ber who will realise to the full the truth of the 
Divinely uttered words, “ With what measure 
ye mete it shall be measured to you again.” 
*#-*•* 

The following words, taken from a musical 
journal, may not be an unsuitable finish to 
these brief biographical sketches of a great 
artiste and a noble woman: “A young vocalist 
would need no better recommendation than 
that of Madam Bodda Pyne’s instruction to 
obtain a favourable reception. The student 
will derive a double benefit in listening to such 
a consummate artiste. Madam Pyne is the 
most accomplished songstress our nation has 
ever produced, and we may well look in vain 
for her successor.” 

Only a few weeks ago one of a large 
audience was listening to a singer of to-day 
who was giving a rendering of music formerly 
sung to enthusiastic hearers by the subject of 
these papers. Behind her was sitting a grey- 
hairecl man, evidently alone. From time to 
time he uttered comments on the work and 
the composer, highly complimentary to both. 
Of the prima donna he said nothing, but as if 
in pity for the audience of to-day, he remarked, 
loud enough to be heard by all around him, 

“ If they could but have heard Louisa Pyne 
sing that! ” 

[the end.] 



NOTICES OF NEW MUSIC. 


Vocal Solos. 

Ritornelle, Amoroso , and I Would Believe 
are the titles of three graceful songs by C. 
Chaminade (Enoch & Sons).—This talented 
lady invariably charms us, and the above songs 
are quite equal to her other efforts in this 
direction. They (and nine others by her) are 
published in high and low keys to suit all 
voices. 

Voices of the Angels. —This is a good con¬ 
tralto song by LI. Lane Wilson (Enoch & 
Sons). Mr. Wilson has added to the piano¬ 
forte accompaniment a judiciously-written part 
for harmonium or American organ. 

Rosette , by H. Bemberg; Bonjour Suzon, 
Adieu du Matin, both by Emile Pessard ; and 
Vous Souviendrez Vo us ? by Gabriel Pierne 
(Laudy & Co.), are all four charming songs, of 
course very French in character, very piquant 
in phrase, and musicianly in accompaniment. 
They are provided with an excellent English 
translation by Frederick Corder. 

Spinning Song and When Thou Art Near, 
two songs by Mary Watt (Laudy & Co.), are 
decidedly above the average, and express nice 
feeling in a nice way. 

Cradle Song, by Gerard Cobb (Laudy Sc 
Co.).—This will add somewhat to Mr. Cobb’s 


reputation for musicianly writing. There is a 
very appropriate little modulation into D flat 
major, which, immediately following C major, 
produces a most soothing effect. 

Duets and Part-Songs. 

Evening Fancies, part-song by Grieg (Laudy 
Sc Co.), arranged for mixed voices to words by 
F. Corder. 

Spring, the Sweet Spring, glee for four 
voices, and O, the Sweet Contentment, ballet 
madrigal for five voices, are both by E. D. 
Rendall (Laudy Sc Co.), and show considerable 
talent. The latter is from “ The Compleat 
Angler,” Mr. Rendall having set a version of 
old Izaak Walton’s idyll for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra. There is quite the old ring 
about both glee and madrigal. 

Four Vocal Duets, by Halfdan Kjerulf, with 
English words by Marzials (Stanley Lucas & 
Co.).—A cheap but well got up volume, which 
will be welcomed by singers. 

Piano Music. 

Trois Vaises de Sentiment, by Liza Leh¬ 
mann (Chappell Sc Co.).—Graceful and full 
of delicate expression. They are from the 
Album of Ten Pianoforte Sketches. 


Favourite Pieces, by Sterndale Bennett and 
.Schumann (Hammond Sc Co.).—These handy 
volumes are produced at 2s., and are well and 
clearly printed; the latter includes several of 
the Phantasiestiicke and the Noveletten, and 
the former such well-known pieces as the 
Serenata from his early Sonata, his sketch 
“ The Lake,” the Rondino in E, and so on. 

Arabesque and Berceuse, by Alfred Mis- 
towski (Hammond).—These two very clever 
pieces are the work of a young student at 
Trinity College, and deserve encouraging 
notice. 

Valse, by Dr. Gordon Saunders (Hammond). 
—A brilliant valse, and an evident tribute to 
the memory of that great valse-writer Chopin. 
On page 3 the effect of cross accents—six-eight, 
in the melody and three-four in the accom¬ 
paniment—is the same as in its prototype. 

Mazurka, by Edith Hollingdrake (London 
Music Publishing Company), is a useful teach¬ 
ing piece and characteristic. 

Pianoforte Albums, Nos. 52-55 (Novello). 
—No. 52 contains five piano pieces and two 
scherzi by Schubert; No. 55 is devoted to 
fourteen more or less descriptive pieces by 
Hofmann. The books are, as usual, excel¬ 
lently printed. 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


The chief object of concern just now amongst 
those who have to wear their gowns and alter 
them so as to go through a second season 
is how the alteration can be accomplished 
without too much expenditure either of time 
or money. And so great is the change in the 
cut of oiir skirts this season that we should be 
indeed stoical if we were willing to go through 
the spring season without trying to bring our¬ 
selves up to the mark that fashion requires. 
The skirt of to-day is “ bell-shaped ” in name, 
and is really a rounded shape, which is tightly- 
fitting at the hips, where three or four deep 
gores give it shape, and plainly rounded at the 
B ac k—this cut helping it to flow out full from 
the knees around the feet in flute-like pleats at 
the sides and back, but not directly in the front. 

All our skirts have been so gradually 
shortened that one hardly realises that we are 
now expected to wear them at least two inches 
off the ground. The best dressmakers are 
making them quite to clear the ground when 
intended for walking dresses 


Demi-trains, for i>est gowns and for carriage 
dresses, arc now cut with only four, or at most 
three in some, on the ground. Full dress 
toilets, Court dresses, and wedding-gowns are 
all favoured with long trains, and on them only 
are they to be seen. There are several plans 
for widening skirts; the first being to open 
them in the front and back and introduce a 
panel or a tablier of a different material; or 
else two panels, one on each side, to give ful¬ 
ness on the hips. Another plan is to add one 
or two plain breadths between the gored back 
of “ Umbrella ” skirts ; and still another is to 
turn this gored back to the side and have a 
plain unsloped join down the centre of the 
back. If the sloped breadths be left in, they 
are so arranged as to be quite hidden. The 
tops of our skirls are generally gathered, and 
in some of the newest French models we see 
the same idea of gathers across the front that 
we noticed last year. Perhaps it may meet 
with more acceptance now that our fashions 
have so wholly turned towards those of 1830. 


The other fashionable skirt-shape has five or 
six gores ; and in one dress recently imported 
from Paris I find no less than nine gores. 

Black satin is our favourite trimming, appa¬ 
rently for every kind of material. I saw a very 
pretty Paris model of drab crinkled crepon, 
the skirt being trimmed with folds of black 
satin, the lowest being about three inches 
deep, and the upper ones five, gradually 
diminishing in number as far as the knee. 
Tucks of black satin are also much in vogue, 
and also small gathered flounces, each of them 
with a heading, and cut 011 the bias. These 
flounces are generally separated by a space 
equal to the width of the flounce itself. The 
old-fashioned rolled-hem is used for the edge of 
these flounces, while the heading is a doubled 
fold of the material itself. 

Skirts that require lengthening when they 
are altered, can be added to at the bottom, 
and the fact of such addition is hidden by 
bands or tucks of the material, or of a con¬ 
trasting colour in velvet. I see in an American 
paper that the New York dressmakers are 
adding a kind of yoke of velvet to such gowns, 
and putting the skirt on to it with a stand-up 
ruffle. This yoke is long enough to come over 
the hips. A very pretty addition to some of 
the new bodices is a narrow-pleated frill of 
satin ribbon placed round the edge 
bodice ; the ribbon is about three inches in 
width. I have also seen tucks of black satin 
put on over the hips, the highest about four 
inches, and the lowest about eight inches below 
the waist. In this case there were no trim¬ 
mings of any kind on the edge of the skirt. 

The mixture of colours in the new gowns is 
something too surprising. At the private 
view of the “ Grafton galleries” the other day 
I saw a lady with a green velvet dress, bright 
mauve, or violet trimmings, and a brown hat 
with a great deal of pink in it. Grey and 
violet, turquoise-blue and pink, and sometimes 
a faint admixture of green are worn together, 
and on the hats may be seen violets of several 
shades, yellows, reds, and browns. The new 
colours are violent in the extreme, and we 
might as well have gone back to the old days 
when we admired “ aniline dyes.” The 
greens are harsh and crude and so are the new 
violets, while rose-pink and brightest blues 
are quite rampant. 

In the matter of our hairdressing, we are 
still most undecided. The “bun” or “tea¬ 
cake coiffure ” is still extant; but it is not 
adopted so much by really nice-looking people 
as the simple coil of hair. But I think we 
may see the chignon revived before long, as 
the people who adopt it are increasing every 
day in number. Meanwhile, we have several 
shapes of hats to choose from, and all descrip¬ 
tions of “ Empire ” or “ poke bonnets ”—large, 
small, and very medium. The “ coif bonnet ” 
is a novelty, and is suitable in shape to go with 
the large “tea-cake” roll of hair. Then we 
have a very flat shape, and one with rolled 
edges, and, last but not least, we have a dis¬ 
tinctive novelty in the shape of the new straw 
ribbons that are the latest introduction in the 
way of millinery. They are of satin-like 
smoothness, about two inches or more in 
width. They are plaited as the “basket- 
braicls ” of hair used to be, and tied into bows, 
the ends of which are cut off into pointed 
ends, exactly as ribbon is treated. It is even 
made into entire bonnets, and is of all hues as 
well as variegated. One that I saw of black 
velvet was trimmed with knotted bows of bright- 
green straw-ribbon; and in a Regent Street 
window there were several pretty-looking bon¬ 
nets of green velvet and pink straw. One of 
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the novelties in the way of artificial flowers, or 
rather fruits, perhaps, is Indian corn-cobs, not 
of the natural size, but quite big enough. 

Velvet is more used than anything else as a 
trimming for both hats and bonnets, and, 
strange to say, it is no longer hemmed at 
the edges, but used raw-edged, just as the 
milliners have been using cloth for some time. 
Even the linings of hats are not turned under, 
but left raw-edged. 

The windows of most of the shops are filled 
to over-flowing with straw hats and bonnets of 
all dimensions, which are diversified this year 
with colour, and are often shot as well. Rows 
of braid are put on between the rows of straw, 
like a piping or roll, and besides this, we find 
the crowns of a bright colour, and the brims 
of another; and in felt and velvet hats we find 
the brims lined with straw. Real chip will be 
much worn, and so will Tuscan. Both these 
are made into hats with frill-like edges, and 



others that are flat and plain. The tendency 
seems to be to use all flowers in bunches, 
standing up in the same manner as they grow. 

The flower of the season is certainly the 
violet so far, and violets are made in velvet of 
all shades, from dark to light. 

And now I must devote a small space to 
the “Empire” or poke bonnet, which will be, 
I fancy, greatly adopted this season. It is 
made in several sizes, so no one need rush 
into extremes unless they wish to do so; and 
it is decidedly the best shape to wear with the 
hair dressed low down on the nape of the neck 
or in the much-abused “ bun.” My own 
theory is, that these bonnets increase the 
apparent age of every one who wears them; 
but still they are sometimes very pretty, and I 
prefer them in black to being made in colour. 
The best are made of black satin, next to 
them come those of black velvet and black 
cloth. With the large-sized pokes there is a 


border of white tulle, quilled up in quite the 
ancient style; and when this is not used, we 
see a ruching of coloured satin, black tulle, or 
even a half wreath of roses. I have seen a 
charming black velvet poke bonnet which was 
lined with pink satin and had a black tulle 
quilling and pink roses, on the outside black 
satin ribbon, pink roses and black and pink 
feather-tops with short wide satin strings. A 
grey velvet “ Empire ” was also lined with pink 
velvet and trimmed with pink satin and grey 
and pink tips. 

The season is hardly advanced enough to 
say what shapes will be most worn ; but just 
at present everyone seems to choose what they 
admire, and there is no very distinct fashion 
on the subject. The greatest change is in the 
shape of our skirts; and I noticed that in 
several of the French model gowns, an attempt 
is being made to get rid of the neck-bands so 
long worn, and to return to a neck-shaped 
into a point in front and quite open. I do 
not think that these will take for day-dresses, 
and I cannot imagine our Englishwomen 
without the tidy-looking collar and brooch 
which they took to so long ago. These open- 
necked gowns are always coming up amongst 
the new fashions in Paris, and the French¬ 
woman is fond of wearing them, especially in 
the summer-time. But except amongst our 
aesthetic dames they are not much liked, and 
if worn the neqk is trimmed with a frill of 
wide lace or chifTour, which makes it look less 
untidy and more finished than when the edges 
are quite bare of trimmings. 

Capes will be, I think, the chief thing for 
out-of-door wear, and in general they will only 
reach to the waist, and will be composed of 
several frills, either lined with a bright colour, 
or else black and colours will be used alter¬ 
nately to form the capes themselves. 

The ugly violet veils seem to have quite 
gone out of favour, and the best style of people 
wear very clear black net with spots or sprigs, 
and a border of a little thicker net. All veils, 
for both bonnets or hats, are gathered all round 
and fitted to the bonnet, so that there is no 
bunch behind at all. It is said that the long 
veil worn by our grandmothers will return to 
favour with the poke bonnet and the high and 
wide shoulders. 

The pattern selected for this month is that 
of the “ Senorita jacket,” which will probably 
be one of the most used of our summer models. 
It is shown in our illustrations, both back and 
front, and is made in black velvet. It is in 
four pieces—sleeve, revers, front of jacket, and 
back, and will require about two yards and a 
half of velvet to make it, and two yards of 
silk for the lining. 

If trimmed at all it requires a ball fringe 


edging or a bead trimming. These pretty little 
jackets will be much worn with the favourite 
blouses, which will be seen as much this year 
as they were last. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 

“ The Lady Dressmaker” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making, 
and re-making at home ; and is careful to give 
new hygienic patterns for children as well as 
adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best methods 
of dressing themselves. The following in 
hygienic underclothing have already been 
given :—Combination (drawers and chemise)) 
princess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress- 
ing gown. Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock, 
pinafores. Mantles .—Bernhardt with sling 

sleeves, mantle with “ stole ” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with 
loose front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked 
blouse, new blouse with full front and frill. 
Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, tailor-made 
bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Bretom 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indo or 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, 
jacket with revers, summer out-of-door jac ket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess d less, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
underwear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-b acked 
jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodic:e with 
full front, cape with three tiers, princess robe, 
under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice 
with new back, Russian blouse, new s'Jkirt in 
two breadths, Empire gown with princess ipnder- 
dress, spring jacket bodice, Senorita jack et. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Rady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if tacked in 
place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be fully 
given. Postal notes should be crossed. Pad- 
terns already issued may always be obtained. 


“BE OF GOOD CHEER!” 


Bvr THE Rev. SAMUEL K. COWAN, M.A. 


Whatever be thine earthly lot— 
Whatever be thy portion here, 

Thou canst not go where God is not: 
“Be of good cheer ! ” 

The chords of Life are turned to Bliss ; 

And Nature.’s heart, from year to year. 
Makes music, whose .refrain is this: 

“Be of good cheer! ” 

In singing bird, in springing flower, 

With balmy breath, with carol clear, 

It speaks to all, from hour to hour: 

“Be of good cheer ! ” 


Sorrow, enduring for a night, 

May grieve, and greet thee with a tear; 
But Joy returns with morning’s light: 

“ Be of good cheer! ” 

The cloud, whose passing shadows blight 
Thy sunny hopes, though seeming drear, 
On Heaven’s side is lined with light : 

“Be of good cheer ! ” 

And when thine earthly race is run, 

Let not thy Faith be merged in fear ; 
But, knowing that Love’s crown is won, 
“Be of good cheer ! ” 
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SOPHIA DOROTHEA, OF ZELL, WIFE OF GEORGE I.* 


lle, or Zell, is 
described by 
Thackeray as “ a 
little town of 
10,000 people, that 
lies on the railway 
between Hamburg 
and Hanover, in 
the midst of great 
plains of sand upon 
the River Celle.” 
It was the seat of 
one of the duchies 
into which the 
blouse of Brunswick and Hanover was divided, 
and it was the birthplace of the unhappy 
Sophia Dorothea. Her miserable fate has 
raised up for her—sometimes in quarters where 
one would least expect such advocates—zealous 
partisans, unreasoning and unreasonable in their 
partisanship, disposed, in order to clear their 
heroine, to sully recklessly the reputation of 
all who stood in opposition to her in her 
lifetime. 

Sophia Dorothea, daughter of Duke George 
William of Brunswick, by his morganatic 
marriage with Eleanore d’Olbrense, was born 
at Zell in September, 1666. Her birth was 
the signal for her father’s bestowal on her 
mother, to whom he had already accorded 
the style of Madame de Harburg, the addi¬ 
tional title of Countess von Wilhelmsburg, 
endowing her with the island of Wilhelms¬ 
burg, on the Elbe, near Hamburg. The island 
was thickly stocked with game, which found 
a ready sale in Hamburg, so that it was a 
perquisite of some value. As time passed, and 
the other children born to the couple did not 
survive their infancy, the Duke, with the con¬ 
sent of his brother Duke Ernest, added to his 
settlements on his wife, and especially on his 
child, till the little girl became a great enough 
heiress to cause the fact that she was the 
child of a morganatic marriage, and that her 
mother was not of royal rank, to be in a 
measure overlooked. There were suitors for 
her hand even then, not only among the 
nobles, but among the minor princes of 
Northern Germany. It was quite possible 
that at any time, by the Emperor’s consent, 
Duke George’s wife might be promoted to 
the rank of his Duchess. Duke Ernest and 
Duchess Sophia lived in dread of this con¬ 
tingency, which would seriously affect their 
children’s interests. It was not likely to 
escape the attention, or to fail to enter into 
the calculations of the neighbouring magnates. 
All things considered, it was not probable 
that a handsome noble lad, in his early teens, 
who was at that time a page in the royal suite 
maintained at Zell, and a playfellow of the 
small seven-years-old Sophia, would have 
much chance of winning her hand when he 
was twenty-three and she was fourteen—the 
age fixed for her majority and selection of a 
husband. It might be the distinctive auda¬ 
city of the Konigsmarks, the lad’s family— 
destined to make Europe ring with question¬ 
able exploits—which originated the idea that 
was in existence in those early days. This 
lad, fated to be Sophia Dorothea’s evil genius, 
was Philip Christopher von Konigsmark. His 
family, one of note in Brandenburgh, had 
settled in Sweden, where it produced men of 


* Hisioire Sec retie de la Duc/iesse d' Hanover, 
Epause de George Premier, by the Baron von Poell- 
nit/. ; Memoirs 0/ Sophia Dorothea, from the secret 
archives of Hanover, Brunswick, Berlin, and Vienna ; 
Dr. Doran’s Lives of the Queens of the House of 
Hanover; Thackeray’s Four Georges. 
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more honourable renown than those descend¬ 
ants whose splendid vices and daring crimes 
electrified the civilised world. 

A more promising bridegroom for the little 
beauty and heiress of Duke George William’s 
Court offered himself, when she was still only 
nine years of age, in the person of Frederic, 
eldest son of the reigning Duke of Wolfen- 
biittel, her father’s cousin. He was willing 
to waive—for the time, doubtless—the ques¬ 
tion of her not being of royal rank, and the 
young couple were formally betrothed; hut 
the bridegroom elect was slain the following 
year at the siege of Phillipsburg. Augustus 
of Wolfenbiittel, the Duke’s second son, took 
the place of his elder brother; but in the 
meantime the Emperor’s consent had been 
obtained, the Countess of Wilhelmsburg was 
recognised as the Duchess of Hanover, and 
Sophia Dorothea was, by Imperial decree, 
a Princess as well as her father’s heiress. 
Her hand in marriage was more in request 
than ever, while her father was not favourable 
to the pretensions of the Prince of Wolfen- 
biittel. The excuse which Duke George gave 
was that he regarded the death of the elder 
brother as a bad omen. Probably the Duke 
was already hankering after a marriage for 
his daughter with Duke Ernest’s eldest 
son Prince George, the marriage on which 
both brothers were eventually determined. 
It would keep the Brunswick possessions as 
much as possible united, and it would com¬ 
bine the rights of the cousins, supposing 
there should be an attempt to bring forward 
Prince George as a rival to Sophia Dorothea, 
on the ground of the pledge given to Duke 
Ernest, before his marriage, that his children 
should inherit the duchy of Hanover. If the 
royal fathers desired the marriage of the 
cousins, the mothers—never on cordial terms 
—were both averse to it. We have already 
heard how long Duchess Sophia resisted the 
match, and persuaded herself that her Duke, 
whatever his policy in dealing with his brother 
on the matter, was equally opposed to it. 
Eleanore, Duchess of Hanover, had no reason 
to suppose, on her side, that her sister-in-law 
would treat her as an equal or a friend were the 
alliance completed. She inclined strongly to 
the Wolfenbiittel connection, since the reigning 
Duke had always supported her claims. 

Duke George delayed the decision by put¬ 
ting off his daughter’s majority for two years, 
till she was sixteen instead of fourteen, while 
Prince George went to England to make over¬ 
tures for the hand of Princess Anne. But 
always in the background there lurked the 
advisability of the marriage of George and 
Sophia Dorothea, with all its fatally specious 
recommendations. 

Sophia Dorothea’s admirers speak of her as 
at this time a beautiful, graceful, amiable young 
girl, excelling in many accomplishments. With 
regard to the beauty and grace, they may be 
taken for granted. She was the daughter of 
a beautiful mother, and one portrait of her, 
which survives, represents her in a straw hat 
and laced bodice—a fair, buxom young wo¬ 
man, with charms of a voluptuous type. 
Her eyes are half-sleepy, half-languishing, her 
square chin is cleft by a dimple. 

In reference to her accomplishments, these 
are always judiciously generalised, and spoken 
of vaguely. The exception, which is emphati¬ 
cally insisted upon, is “ her exquisite dancing, 
such as might have been expected from the 
daughter of a French mother.” We may 
give entire credence to her exquisite dancing. 
Her garrulous, simple-minded champion, Baron 


von Poellnitz, mentions it particularly, when 
on the occasion of a ball given by Prince 
George the Princess “stood up” with Count 
von Konigsmark, and the performance of the 
pair won the admiration of the assembled 
company. 

The amiability of a poor little girl of six¬ 
teen, who has never quitted her father’s Resi¬ 
dency, has not been severely tested. In the 
course of a veiy few years Sophia Dorothea’s 
amiability developed into a violent and stub¬ 
born temper, with all the headstrong passions 
of an undisciplined nature. 

The “careful education” given to the girl 
by her mother the Duchess, so frequently 
dwelt upon by poor Sophia Dorothea’s ad¬ 
herents, sounds as apocryphal in the sequel as 
do “ the virtues ” largely ascribed to Eleanore 
d’Olbrense, both before and after her marriage, 
by the same ingenuous commentators. The 
virtues appear to resolve themselves into the 
craft with which an ambitious woman pro¬ 
cured her promotion, and the plausible pro¬ 
priety by which she took care to retain the 
advantages she had secured. So far from 
bringing up her only child with exceptional 
attention and devotion to principle 5 trust¬ 
worthy contemporary, the Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, who, as a rule, is eminently truthful 
even when she is most prejudiced, gives as 
her deliberate opinion, which I have already 
had occasion to quote, that the Princess’s 
errors and misfortunes were due in the first 
place to the wretchedly-neglected education 
for which her mother was responsible. 

The birthday, when Sophia Dorothea would 
attain the mature age of sixteen, was now 
at hand, and the question whether she was 
to many Augustus of Wolfenbiittel or George 
of Hanover had to be settled without further 
loss of time. Then is said to occur the conver¬ 
sion of the Duchess Sophia to the two Dukes’ 
secret wishes, and the odd nocturnal visit to 
Zell, in which one is not inclined to put 
much faith. Poellnitz records it, but in a 
very modified form. The Duchess arrived 
early, which seeing that she had only twenty 
miles to travel was not very wonderful. She 
had an interview with both her brother and 
sister-in-law, and offered her congratulations 
on their daughter’s birthday. The only at¬ 
tempt—if it was an attempt—at concealing 
the main object of the visit from Duchess 
Eleanore was that Duchess Sophia spoke in 
German—the native tongue of herself and the 
Duke, which the accomplished lady who had 
been for seventeen years the wife of a Ger¬ 
man Duke, dwelling in a German duchy, was 
not supposed to understand. Granting that 
French was largely the language of European 
Courts at this date, this circumstance is in 
itself singular. 

Poellnitz, unlike the other defenders of 
Sophia Dorothea, does not find it necessary to 
traduce the Electress Sophia in his attempt to 
make a case for her unhappy daughter-in- 
law. He is perfectly fair to the elder lady, 
fully admitting her fine qualities and her 
general goodness and kindness. His censure 
is confined to the sharp sarcastic speeches 
which she addressed to Sophia Dorothea—in 
which we can easily believe, as in keeping 
with the speaker—and to her non-interference 
at the last crisis. His most severe reflection 
on the Electress is when he includes her in 
the list of Sophia Dorothea’s enemies who 
were punished for their hostility to her, the 
Electress’s punishment being that her wish to 
be Queen of Great Britain was not granted. 

As an instance of the numerous inaccuracies 
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and inconsistencies which are to be found 
in the accounts of the Duchess Sophia’s 
alleged visit to Zell and its consequences, it 
was certainly made, if made at all, before 
Sophia Dorothea’s birthday on the 15th of 
September, and it is expressly said that the 
journey was taken on one of (he very hottest 
niglitsof the season; while it is added, with¬ 
out hesitation, that the inauspicious marriage 
thus brought about was pressed on with in¬ 
decent haste, and was celebrated within a few 
days, at the most a few weeks. As it hap¬ 
pened, Sophia Dorothea was not married till 
the following November (1682), fully two 
months after her birthday. 

Whether or not there is any truth in the 
tradition, which still survives among the ro¬ 
mance-loving maidens of Zell, that Sophia 
Dorothea had already given her heart to 
Prince Augustus of Wolfenbiittel (the son of 
“ the ugly baboon,” to whom Marie Louise of 
Orleans likened her unseen Spanish husband), 
it is beyond question that the unwilling bride 
had no heart for George of Hanover, though 
>he wrote a formal letter of acquiescence in 
her parents’ wishes to his parents. She is 
said to have fainted when she heard of his 
arrival in the character of an accepted bride¬ 
groom at the gate of the castle. 

On the gloomy November day of wind and 
rain when the wedding took place, she still 
dung to the friends of her youth, and shrank 
unconquerably from the twenty miles’ journey 
which was to take her so far away, as it 
seemed to her inexperience in those days of 
bad roads and difficult locomotion. Above 
all, the parting was to commit her to the care 
of an unattractive, ungracious cousin and hus¬ 
band. Few young men could have been more 
repellent to a self-willed, frivolous girl than 
the ungainly, silent, gruff lad of twenty-two, 
who deserved some pity on his own account. 
Grievous as were his sins, he too was a 
victim to political expediency, since he was 
as utterly disinclined to the marriage as his 
young wife shewed herself. 

In spite of it all, the first couple of years of 
the pair’s married life at Hanover seemed to 
give promise of a brighter ending to a bad 
beginning. Princess George, as the Electoral 
Princess was familiarly called, behaved as if 
she had some sense of the duties as well as 
of the compensations of her lot, and had made 
up her mind to live up to them. She was 
so young, and personally so attractive, that 
goodnatured people would have been ready to 
forgive a great deal to her if she had but 
continued to give any sign of doing her best. 
It is not denied on any hand that she was 
received at the Court of Hanover with all the 
cordiality and distinction to which the bride 
of the lieir-apparent was entitled. Even 
Prince George thawed a little from the churl- 
idi and defiant attitude natural to him in all 
circumstances. She was a mother at seven¬ 
teen, her son George Augustus (George II.) 
being born in 1683, when there was the usual 
rejoicing over an heir, and the usual increase 
of importance and consideration for the young 
mother. 

But very soon the horizon clouded over, 
never again to reveal a serene domestic sky. 
The Court of Hanover, then one of the most 
brilliant in Germany, was, even with the 
Electress Sophia at its head, no nursing- 
ground for the sanctity of home and the growth 
of home virtues. Its moral standard was of 
the lowest . Vice reigned triumphant in high 
places, as in other European Courts of the 
time. The Elector and his son were among the 
most flagrant offenders in the gross self-indul¬ 
gence and open profligacy which prevailed. 
The Electress, according to the tenets of the 
women like her, wisely or unwisely ignored 
what she could not prevent, and pursued the 
even tenor of her way; honourable among the 
base, upright among the depraved, gathering 


around her a circle of like-minded men and 
women, and contenting herself with their 
respect and regard. For this apparent in¬ 
difference to the conduct of her neighbours she 
has been loudly and persistently reproached ; 
but it would be difficult to say how she could 
have improved the aspect of affairs by the 
undignified exhibition of furious resentment 
and open rebellion against her husband and 
sovereign. Sophia Dorothea writhed and 
raged under similar domestic injuries, and was 
ready to retaliate by showing herself far from 
beyond suspicion, while the result was not 
encouraging. 

Hanover, on its dissolute side, was domi¬ 
nated by one wicked woman. She is held 
up, without reserve, to the detestation of her 
worthier contemporaries, and of posterity as 
the Jezebel of her country and generation. 
She was one of two handsome unprincipled 
sisters named Meissenbach, who came with 
their father, a political adventurer, to the 
Hanoverian Court. These adventurers were 
very often soldiers of fortune or members of 
noble families, fallen into poverty, with their 
wives and daughters. The whole were apt to 
be the parasitical pests of the period. If the 
men were, as a rule, to be deprecated, the 
women were in equal measure to be detested. 

The Fraulein von Meissenbach first ap¬ 
peared in public as shepherdesses in a Court 
pastoral, which was played to welcome back 
the two Princes George and Maximilian, 
arriving, with their governors, from their 
foreign travels and campaigns. As an ex¬ 
ample of the success of the sisters, they 
married the two governors, and were from 
that time conspicuous figures at Court. One 
of the governors, Platen, became in time the 
Elector’s prime minister, and was ennobled. 
His w r ife, thus made a countess, possessed 
great political and social influence, still more 
from the Elector’s favour than from the Count’s 
position. As the wife of her husband’s prime 
minister, and necessarily in this sense one of 
the first of the Court ladies, the Electress con¬ 
sented to treat the lady with all courtesy, 
while steadily refusing to regard her in any 
other light. 

Sophia Dorothea adopted different tactics. 
She treated Madame von Platen and her 
sister with marked rudeness and contempt. A 
furious war raged thenceforth between the 
contending parties in a rivalry which was as 
humiliating to Princess George as it was 
galling to the haughty favourite. Princess 
George was not without wit, though it was 
less silencing than that of her mother-in-law. 
She did not fail in scornful retorts and vin¬ 
dictive innuendos. 

Prince Maximilian’s embroglio with his 
father occurred about this time. The Prince 
headed a small plot for the separation of 
Hanover and Zell, which the Elector desired 
to unite and preserve as his eldest son’s in¬ 
heritance. For this piece of insubordination 
Prince Maximilian thought it necessary to fly 
from Hanover. He took refuge, to begin 
with, at the Court of Wolfenbiittel, but was 
reconciled for a time to his family before he 
repaired to Italy, and completed his treason 
by renouncing the Protestant religion and 
denying his mother’s claim to the throne of 
England. Plis subordinate fellow-conspirator 
Molcke, possibly also his tempter, was ar¬ 
rested and suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law, being beheaded at Hanover. 

Sophia Dorothea was so far implicated in 
the matter. Her partisans declare that an 
attempt was made to induce Molcke to 
criminate her by offering him his life in re¬ 
turn for compromising evidence against the 
Princess, and that he gallantly refused, pre¬ 
ferring to die. It must be remembered that 
such evidence referred to the treasonable with¬ 
drawal of Sophia Dorothea’s native duchy of 
Zell from Hanover, and not to her subsequent 


follies and indiscretions; so that even her 
connection with the conspiracy, if it could 
have been proved, would not have subjected 
her to a heavier penalty than was at first in¬ 
flicted on her brother-in-law. Pocllnitz, in 
his rambling, gossiping little narrative, details 
a violent altercation .Sophia Dorothea had 
with her husband on Prince Maximilian and 
Molcke’s affair, when she reproached him 
bitterly for not exerting himself to vindicate 
her from the charge of conspiracy. The 
quarrels between husband and wife were now 
so inveterate that he, in his sullen moods, 
would not speak to her for two months on 
end, and only noticed her in public, while she 
revenged herself by biting taunts and gibes in 
private. 

An illness of Sophia Dorothea’s followed on 
these scenes, when Poellnitz asserts that the 
Electress Sophia went to her, and watched 
over her, never leaving her till the birth of the 
poor young creature’s daughter—the second 
Sophia Dorothea—in 1688, when the mother 
was still only twenty-one years of age. On 
her recovery, while yet weak and low-spirited, 
the Electress carried her daughter-in-law with 
her to Herrnhausen, and there tried every 
means to cheer and entertain her. 

Two years after the birth of the younger 
child of George and .Sophia Dorothea, the 
feud between husband and wife having re¬ 
mained unhealed, an inopportune visitor ar¬ 
rived at the Court of Hanover in the person 
of the same Philip von Konigsmark who had 
been the Princess’s early acquaintance and 
playfellow at Zell. If the beautiful, aspiring 
page had been fascinating to the thoughtless 
child, infinitely more attractive to the vain, 
shallow, reckless nature of the discontented 
woman and neglected wife was the man who, 
like her husband, was six years her senior. 
Konigsmark was still beautiful, with the 
beciute do diable , of an insolent, manly beaut)'. 
He was showily clever and brilliant, a lively 
talker, an apt mimic, a splendid spendthrift, a 
daring and dauntless soldier. He was con¬ 
sidered so great an acquisition to the Court 
circle that the Elector immediately conferred 
on him the appointment of Colonel of the 
Hanoverian Guards. Sophia Dorothea was 
confirmed in her admiration of the new comer 
by the sensation which Konigsmark created at 
Court. Even the Princess’s declared enemy, 
Madame von Platen, who united to the wiles 
of a skilled intriguante the'vilest of coquetry, 
was eager to attract his attention and win his 
friendship, and he did not decline her over¬ 
tures. Prince Charles, the Electress’s best- 
beloved son, was dazzled—lad-like—by the 
graces and bons mots , the adventures and 
escapades of the sorry-enough hero. Prince 
Charles had a liking for his wayward young 
sister-in-law, and was in the habit of visiting 
her every day, when he carried with him his 
last fancy in the shape of a friend. The 
Prince even induced his mother to give 
Konigsmark special invitations to Herrn¬ 
hausen. 

But when every allowance is made for the 
force of example, the general infatuation with 
which the magnificent stranger was greeted 
at Hanover, and the early associations which 
linked him with Sophia Dorothea’s childhood 
at Zell, and seemed to constitute him her par¬ 
ticular ally, it is impossible to overlook the 
deplorable lack of sense, the culpable indiscre¬ 
tion, of such an alliance between a Princess 
situated as Sophia Dorothea was, on the terms 
on which she stood with her husband, and an 
avowed man of gallantry boasting of his con¬ 
quests. In the interval since the two were 
parted Count Philip had been mixed up in 
one of the most ruffianly outrages which had 
scandalised a by no means sensitive genera¬ 
tion. This was the story of his brother Carl 
Johann von Konigsmark, who had come to 
England in his hunt for an heiress. Her 
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fortune was to be won by his handsome person 
and desperate character, and was to serve as 
a substitute for the plunder no longer to be 
had for the taking by the bold robber-knights 
of the Middle Ages. He brought with him his 
boy-brother Philip, and established him in a 
school preparatory to sending him to Oxford. 

Carl Johann decided that his prize should 
be the heiress of the Percies, who at thirteen 
years of age was the widow of Cavendish, 
Earl of Ogle, son of the Duke of Newcastle. 
"When Konigsmark made his suit to the lady’s 
relatives, it was dismissed with scant ceremony, 
and she was prudently remarried to Thomas 
Thynnc of Longleat, a young man whose 
wealth had procured for him the sobriquet of 
“ Tom of Ten Thousand.” The second mar¬ 
riage was no serious obstacle to his pursuit in 
the eyes of a Konigsmark. Tic engaged and 
armed a group of foreign scoundrels who, 
mounted on horseback, waylaid and beset 
Thynne as he was driving in his coach in Pall 
Mall in the dusk of the evening. A shot from 
the blunderbuss of one of his assailants inflicted 
on the unfortunate man a wound of which he 
died shortly afterwards. The deed of violence 
was so wanton, apart from Konigsmark’s 
design, and so dastardly, it was committed in 
so public a place, that no man could feel 
secure of his life if the murder went unpunished. 
The perpetrators and the instigator of the as¬ 
sassination were arrested and tried. It would 
have gone hard with Konigsmark had he not 
been helped by the favour shown to him by the 
king, Charles II. The merry monarch could 
not bear that so fine a gentleman should pay 
with the forfeit of his life for what his royal 
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sponsor was pleased to regard as little more 
than a frolic. To his friends Konigsmark 
insisted that his confederates had mistaken his 
intentions. These were only to force Thynne 
to fight a duel with him, which would have 
been a more legitimate and gentlemanlike 
way of disposing of the barrier to the Count’s 
success. To the Court he lied without 
scruple, and caused his young brother to lie in 
roundly asserting that his sole business with 
his accomplices was the purchase of horses. 
The wretched tools in the crime were sacrificed 
without mercy, and received the full penalty 
of the law, while their employer was acquitted. 

Sophia Dorothea could not have been 
ignorant of this wicked business, and though 
one brother was not answerable for the sin of 
another, it marked the stamp of men and 
women like the Konigsmarks, who were the 
scourges of the society in which they moved. 

To the earlier enmity between the Countess 
von Platen and Princess George was added 
the unseemly contest for Philip von Konigs¬ 
mark’s favour, since he combined paying 
court to the silly princess with taking care to 
stand high in the good graces of the wife of 
the prime minister. 

The Court rang with idle invidious gossip, 
evilly flavoured slander and angrv passages 
between the persons principally concerned. 
Now it was an embroidered glove of Sophia 
Dorothea’s which her enemies said she dropped 
by accident when walking tete-a-tete with 
Konigsmark, and her friends alleged the 
Countess von Platen stole in order to leave it 
in Prince George’s path and arouse his wrath 
against the Princess. 


M Y LAD Y M A RJ O R I E. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero/ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THIS VILLAGE GOSSIPS DISAPPROVE OP “ MY LADY’S ” 
CURLS. 



Mistress Pierce sat sewing* in the 
porch. She was making a new dress 
tor Molly, for the early autumn days were 
cold. The blue woollen material was 
coarse in texture, not one whit better than 
the gowns that Susan wore. Molly sat 
on the opposite side of the porch, hem¬ 
ming a frill for mother’s cap. She was 
cross. I he needle had pricked her 
pretty fingers and left little dots of blood 
along the hem, and, instead of working 
quickly, her dissatisfied eyes were often 
fastened on the dress that grew under 
mother’s busy hands. 

“ Let me see thy work, Molly.” 


Molly instantly sprang from her seat 
and held out her frill for inspection. 
Mistress Pierce was not satisfied with it; 
she silently took some work of .Susan’s 
from her basket and compared the two. 
Molly as silently accepted the reproof, 
took a needle, and picked out the faulty 
stitches with very evident temper. 

“Molly! ” 

It was a reproof. The child’s blue 
eyes flashed. Mrs. Bathurst would have 
slapped her for such signs of uncontrolled 
temper; but Mistress Pierce calmly pur¬ 
sued her own work, as if she did not see 
the naughty child, or know how rebellious 
she felt. 

I he hour of repentance had come. 
Molly was longing for the fine things 
she had given up. The thought of 
having to wear the coarse flannel dress 
"as most abhorrent to her. She longed 
to tear it out of Mistress Pierce’s hands 
and stamp on it. 

It is not too late, observed Mistress 
Pierce, gently. “ You are not obliged to 
stay here. \ ou are old cnoug*h to judge 
for yourself, and free to make your own 
choice.” 

“May I go this minute?” cried 
Molly, throwing down her work. 

I his minute,” assented Mistress 
Pierce. “ Only, if you go now you must 
not come back again to the farm. You 
must belong to the squire.” 

“And I should see you on Sundays, 
and kiss my hand to you,” said Molly, 


Again it was a trick of the incorrigible 
Prince Maximilian. He was for the moment 
back at Court, and seems from internal evidence 
to have been like his brother, Prince Charles, 
one of Sophia Dorothea’s thoughtless ill- 
advised adherents. In a public assembly 
Prince Maximilian contrived to flirt a few drops 
of the water in which peas had been boiled into 
Madame von Platen’s face, because peas- 
water was believed to be an infallible test for 
the exposure of the rouge with which she 
sought to repair the ravages of time on her 
once brilliant complexion. 

All these petty wrangles and ugly scandals 
in connection with the wife of her eldest son 
must have been gall and wormwood to the 
proud self-respect of the Electress. Yet 
according to Poellnitz, she stood by her 
daughter-in-law for a time, and even sought to 
show her confidence in her by permitting 
Prince Charles to bring his friend into the 
royal circle. 

Konigsmark accompanied Prince Charles, 
and this also may have been a well-meant 
arrangement of the Electress Sophia’s, when 
the Prince went to fight the Turks on the 
Danube, where he fell in battle as two of his 
elder brothers had fallen before him. When 
the melancholy news reached Herrnhausen, 
Sophia Dorothea was with the Electress, and 
Madame von Platen was also in attendance. 
The rumour was that Konigsmark had also 
fallen, and the sacred sorrow of the bereaved 
mother was broken in upon by the noisy unre¬ 
strained lamentations of two of her companions 
for their graceless cavalier. 

(To be continued.) 


" etc. 

much amused at the idea. She danced 
down the garden path, opened the gate, 
and ran down the lane. Mistress Pierce 
did not raise her head. Was her dar¬ 
ling really leaving her? She went on 
with her work, but tears found their way 
into her eyes. 

“ Mother! ” called Moll}', racing back 
up the lane. 

“ Is my child come back ? ” Mistress 
Pierce put aside the dress and held out 
her arms. 

“I should have to come back, you 
know,” said Molly. “ At night, I know 
I should come back!” With these 
words she suddenly threw herself into 
the good woman’s arms. 

“ And the dress, Molly ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ll wear it! ” she said, conde¬ 
scendingly. “And when I’m bigger, I 
can make my own dresses with ruffles, 
like Mistress Tabitha’s.” 

Mistress Pierce laughed. Would Molly 
ever outgrow her fondness for fashion¬ 
able dress ? The child’s philosophical 
spirit amused her; she w r as willing to 
bear the inevitable; but as soon as the 
power lay in her hands to alter the con¬ 
ditions, altered they would be. 

“There, Mistress Hoskins! I told 
you how things was, and you said they 
wasn’t. Now see for yourself. There's 
the little Papist gettin’ more petting in 
five minutes than Christopher or Susan 
Jane have had in all their lives.” 

“Good Lord deliver us!” quoth the 
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farmer from the barn-yard. “Here’s 
old Mother Hoskins to the fore ! ” 

The voice came in nasal twang from a 
sour-visaged matron, who stood at the 
garden gate looking at the group in the 
porch. Three women stood behind her, 
all three of a vicious cast of counte¬ 
nance, and now, at Mistress Partridge’s 
address, turned up their eyes and drew 
down their mouths as they solemnly 
shook their heads. 

“ Molly, dear, run and call father,” 
whispered Mistress Pierce, feeling that 
open war was now declared, and that she 
needed a strong advocate to help her 
against such bitter enemies of tolerance 
and kindliness. 

“Yes, here we be,” said Mistress 
Partridge, sailing down the garden path ; 
“true friends of you and yourn, and 
ready to show you the greatest proof of 
our friendship this blessed day.” . 

“ Yes, we be here at last! ” said Mis¬ 
tress Hoskins. “Lots of folks would 
a stopped at talkin’ of your ways, but 
that bain’t we.” 

Mistress Pierce came forward, calm as 
usual. She led the way to the rarely-used 
sitting-room, and courteously prayed her 
unwelcome guests to make themselves 
at home. 

“ Yes, we’ll do that! ” sounded much 
like a threat from Mistress Partridge’s 
nasal voice. 

No one can tell the relief which Mistress 
Pierce felt at the sound of her husband’s 
cheery whistle, which meant “ as soon as 
I have cared for the cattle I shall come 
to your relief, Mary.” 

“ We hear, Mary Pierce—nay, we see 
every Sunday of our lives—as you’re har¬ 
bourin’ a Papist. We’ve waited and 
we’ve waited, expecting as others would 
step in and warn you of the way you’re 
going; and now we’ve made up our 
minds the thing has got to be stopped, 
and here we be.” 

“Yes, here we be! There’s them as 
we do know as spoke of layin’ wait for 
the doomed, an’ sendin’ them to hell-fire 
afore more harm was done in the village. 
Says they, * Papishes bain’t agoin’ to 
spread before our very eyes, and we not 
hold our hands.’ Yes, them’s their very 
words. * Hold their hands,’ says them.” 

Mistress Pierce trembled. In her day 
religion had often been the cloak of some 
fiendish, cowardly act. There was a 
cruel malice in the eyes that watched 
her changing face, but nothing of mercy. 

“Are you speaking of our adopted 
child My Lady Marjorie?” she asked 
with impressive dignity. 

“ My Lady Marjorie ! Ha! ha! Very 
good. And wise you are to hide her 
surname from us all. A Papish lord her 
father, as no doubt you’ll know to your 
cost, and Papish bred she be.” 

“Who are these women?” asked 
“My Lady” of Susan, who was trem¬ 
bling in the entry. “What are they 
saying about me ? ” 

“Oh, Molly, darling! run and hide! 
They want to harm you ! ” cried poor 
Susan, wringing her hands. 

Molly shrugged her shoulders non¬ 
chalantly, shook back her curls from 
her face, and walked into the room with 
that high-bred air of self-possession one 
of her distinguishing traits. 


Mistress Pierce would fain have risen 
and caught her darling up from contact 
with these evil harpies; but instead of 
doing so, she said calmly— 

“ Here is Lady Marjorie herself.” 

None of the women had ever seen 
such manners before, and they watched 
Molly’s curtsey and graceful retreat to 
her seat with open-mouthed curiosity. 
They devoured the little beauty with 
their eyes. 

“ There’s some on ’em as talks about 
her hair. You keep your own Susan’s 
hair close-cropped, and here’s this 
Papish child with her vanity pampered 
— a child of the Evil One—encouraged 
in the lusts of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil,” said Mistress Hoskins. 

“ This shower of gold,” said Mistress 
Pierce, touching Molly’s head tenderly, 
“is the only dower she brought to us. 
We all—the squire and parson, as well 
as my husband and myself—think that 
by means of this beautiful hair we shall 
one day find the child’s kindred. You 
are wrong in all you say of her. Ask 
Mistress Tabitha—she tells me she feels 
convinced that 1 My Lady ’ belongs to 
the Argyles. How could she be kin to 
them and a Papist ? ” 

The women glared. 

“The time it takes to curl that hair 
might be used for the Lord’s service,” 
whined Mistress Partridge. “ That hair, 
Mary Pierce, must come off; and if 
your hand is too weak to hold the 
scissors-” 

“ Highty, tighty ! What’s the news ? 
Anybody dead at home?” cried the 
farmer’s jolly voice, as, well aware of 
the battle to be fought, he marched in 
military fashion into the midst of the 
fray. 

The women frowned upon his jovial 
humour in vain. He had his joke for 
each of them, and if they did not see the 
point of it, he did, and his laugh was 
long and loud. 

“I suppose,” said he at length, 
“there’s a lot of gossip in the village 
about our little girl here; but it’s of no 
use for me to ask you, any of you, about 
gossip ; you’re folks that keep yourselves 
to yourselves and never meddle with your 
neighbours.” 

“ Run out and go to meet Christopher 
with the sheep,” said Mother Mary 
softly, longing to put her darling far 
away from the despoiling hands of the 
busybodies. 

“Where are you going, Molly?” 
asked the farmer, seeing her leave the 
room. 

“Mother Mary says I may go to 
meet Christopher,” said Molly, tying on 
her bonnet; and with a farewell curtsey 
to the ladies, she ran out of the house to 
the Heath, singing a song as blythe as 
a bird’s as she went. 

“There goes the sunshine of the 
house,” said the farmer, with a glance 
at the sour faces before him. 

“Mother Mary!” ejaculated one. 
“Mother Mary!” echoed the others. 
“ Easy to see her Papish training.” 

“Come—come, neighbours, someone 
has been gulling you,” said the farmer, 
laughing. “You’ll be calling the parson 
and squire Papists next, and be for 
burning us all on the Green.” 


“ We’ve only the welfare of the family 
at heart,” said Mistress Partridge, “ and 
we’ve been talkin’ about that child’s 
hair. It’s a temptation of the devil to 
all as touches it, or even looks at it. I 
know them as have been drawed away 
at church with keeping their eyes on 
them curls instead of following their 
duty with the Psalms. We’ve offered, 
me and Mistress Hoskins, to cut it off 
for you.” 

“Now I call that right neighbourly,” 
said the farmer, slapping his knee. 

“ There is one thing, however, that 
may stand in your way,” he went on. 
“ Now there’s the squire, he says ‘ lie 
doesn’t know but what he’d commit an}' 
person known or unknown that tried to 
lay a hand on that child, for six months 
in jail.’ The parson as you all know is 
a little too fond of the stocks. Why a 
man can hardly take a cup too much 
but ‘ put him in the stocks,’ says he. 
Well, parson and squire both know 
what quality is, and they say ' My Lady ’ 
has her race written in her face, and 
they want to have a chance of catching 
me or anyone else maltreating that 
child.” 

The women listened open-mouthed. 
They stood in awe of the two magis¬ 
trates, hardly dared speak in such high 
presence. 

“But I tell you what to do,” con¬ 
tinued the farmer. “ You go and tell 
the parson just what you’d like to do, 
and whatever he says Mary and me are 
willing to abide by.” 

Nothing could be fairer than this, and 
the harpies rose baffled. Just as they 
were going, a neighbour came in. 

“Hast heard the news, friend 
Pierce ? ” 

“ News, man ! I have not been near 
the ale-house for a week.” 

“Well, sit ye down while I tell you 
the whole story,” said the voluble neigh¬ 
bour, a red-faced farmer whose natural 
proclivities led him to frequent the 
public-house, the centre of all news- 
mongering. 

“ Ah ! ” said mother Ploskins, sourly, 
“it’snews, news, news, with you ungodly 
men. The evil one knows how to lay 
his bait for you and will catch you 
before yot get time to repent of such evil 
ways. Sister Partridge, be you sitting- 
down again ? ” 

“Yes, I be,” replied she, in the tone 
of a martyr. “I mean to hear this 
news; there’s many a piece of news as 
we, as knows what’s the way of the 
righteous, can pray over. It’s bad to 
have to listen to such worldly talk, and 
I don’t ask you to do it. But I know 
my duty. I don’t stir from here till I 
find some way to balk this wicked trap. 
News, indeed! ” 

Down sat the four with greedy, 
listening ears. Mistress Pierce sighed ; 
she had hoped her unwelcome callers 
were on the eve of departure. Farmer 
Pierce got a couple of pipes, and the 
whole party waited while the filling and 
lighting and preparatory puffs were 
taken, then neighbour Morse lay back 
in his chair and began his story. 

“Well, as I was saying, there’s a 
deal of news coming one way or t’other 
to the village nowadays. Why, mun, 


I remember the day as news was as rare 
as oysters; and my grandfather, he 
tasted oysters twice in one year, and he 
tells as how there never were fish with 
more meltin’ flavour than them said 
oysters. But there that’s all hearsay. 
1 ain’t never seen an oyster.” 

“ Nor I,” cam: as a chorus from the 
women. 

“But what’s your news?” asked 
farmer Pierce, impatiently. 

“ Why, as I was saying, there’s news 
to-day, and there was news yesterday ; 
and for aught I do know, there’s news 
coming from somewheres to-morrow. 
Why a body’s head swims nowadays a 
try in’ to remember whether things was 
said by them as saw the coach a month 
ago, or whether ’twas the two pedlars, 
the one with a black eye and a wart on 
his snout, and t’other as limps and 
carries one shoulder higher than t’other; 
and he was as newsy a chap as ever 
carried a pack.” 

“And whence came the news to-day ? 
I’ve heard nought of coach nor pedlars,” 
said the farmer, always impatient with 
garrulous Morse. 

“No, nor I, though mine host did say 
as how he might expect—well, he didn’t 
say that neither—t’warnt expect, but 
he’d knowed a sight stranger things to 
happen than as how another coach 
should come within a month of the last. 
Yes, he said as good as that; but dear 
—he’s that fine and sot up with his 
words since that coach stopped and 
dined at the inn, that it ’ud take the 
parson or the squire to remember just 
what he says. And speakin’ of the 
squire—that’s part of my news, they say 
as how if any of them conventicle 
preachers is found laying in his house 
or grounds, it will mean t’ back of the 
cart at Tyburn to him. There’s them as 
holds him in suspicion, and won’t leave a 
stone unturned on the place, and that in 
right little time.” 

“Nonsense, man!” exclaimed the 
farmer, losing his self-control for a 
moment as he jumped to his feet. See¬ 
ing all eyes curiously turned on him he 
said, “ Mother, is that Christopher in 
the yard ? ’■’ Without waiting for an 
answer he continued, “ Excuse me one 
minute, neighbour, Christopher has got 
to make a bran mash for the cow 
as broke her horn fighting with Red 
Sukey last week. I’ll be back by the 
time you’ve filled the pipes again, 
mother.” 

He hurried out to the barn and caught 
Christopher by the arm. “Run to the 
park,” said he, “as if the foul fiend 
was on your tracks. Tell the squire, or 
Rowland, or madam, that Bedlam’s let 
loose at the village inn. And I say, 
boy, tell him I’m wantin’ a hired 
man to help me in the barnyard, and 
you’re to wait and bring him back with 
you.” 

Without a word Christopher leaped 
the fence and took the short way across 
the ford to the outskirts of the village. 
Practise in heading off sheep gave him 
breath for a prolonged race and 
necessary speed. The farmer watched 
him for a moment and then went back 
to his guests with a serene, beaming 
expression, and settled himself down to 
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his pipe with every sign of prospective 
enjoyment. 

“Yes,” continued Morse, “as I was 
saying, the squire’s in a bad way. 
Them as knows says the Duke of York 
knowed him years ago, and ’ud be glad 
to do him a dirty trick. Joe Tayler, 
he’ve just come back from London 
city. But you should hear him tell 
of it.” 

“ Well! well! ” said the farmer. “ I 
suppose you forget as parson and I saw 
the fire ablazin’ away; fire as had been 
burning then for twenty-four hours.” 

“ No, I don’t forget,” said Morse. 
“Jim Dodges—him as broke his nose- 
prize fighting, you know Jim ; well, he 
says he don’t know a better story, nor 
a grander—what with the king a up and 
speakin’ to you and all, and the pitch 
and oil burnin’. No ! Joe Tayler can’t 
match the like of that. Still he see 
sommat to-day, as I was telling of you. 
He, and his brother Tom, a short fellow 
Tom, lost his arm in the war, you re¬ 
member.” 

“Well, I hope as we all know Tom 
Tayler,” cried the women in a chorus. 

“And his father and gran’ther,” said 
Mistress Partridge, sourly. 

“ Well, he was a riding by side of Jim 
through the streets. Well, they bain’t 
streets no longer, but they used to was 
before the fire. Well, Jim, he says to 
Tom, ‘Tom,’ says he, ‘them found¬ 
ations is a burnin’ still, and them 
ashes be red-hot.’ Well, Jim, he’d 
no sooner said this than Tom he cries 
out, ‘Sure as death,’ says he, ‘there’s 
a madman astrayin’ round them streets.’ 
Well, they weren’t in no hurry, so up 
they rides as near as they could to the 
place where the man were standing. 

* And who may you be,’ says Jim, as 
bold as you please. ‘Don’t you want 
me to give you a helping hand out of 
them burnin’ foundations ? ’ 

“‘You are countrymen, I see,’ says 
the man, a smiling like. "Well, now, Jim 
says he never expected as a total 
stranger to him would a known as he 
and Tom come from the country. He 
felt quite friendly like after that, an’ says 
he, ‘ Maybe you know’d our Uncle Tim¬ 
othy ; Tom here takes after him—only he 
aint so sizable.’ Well, the man, he 
laughed, an’ a said, ‘No, he didn’t 
think he’d ever met our Uncle Timothy.’ 

* Well,’ says Jim, ‘and what be you a 
doin’ in these yer hot holes ? ’ 

“‘My name,’ a says, ‘be Wren— 
Christopher Wren. Plis Majesty, King 
Charles, hath ordered me,’ a says, ‘ to 
make a plan,’ a says, ‘ by which a noble 
city shall arise out of these yere ruins.’ 
Them was his words, neighbour, as near 
as Jim a got ’em. ‘And a rare long 
time be needed to obey His Majesty’s 
command, as them ’ud know,’ a says— 

‘ if they’d made any count on the num¬ 
ber of houses an’ churches as was burnt 
down by thicky fire.’ 

“ ‘ And how many might that be,’ asks 
1 om, as was allays one to find out every¬ 
thing from the time he was first 
breeched. 

“‘Well/ he answers, a smilin’ quite 
pleasant like. ‘ 1 he city gates was burnt, 
the Guildhall and St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
eighty churches, and four hundred 
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streets, and over thirteen thousand 
houses.’ 

“ Well, Jim says as he and Tom said 
it over and over after him, and both 
on ’em can say it off as fast as you 
please. 

“ Then the man, a says, ' Well, friends, 
I won’t keep you no longer,’ a says, 

‘ from your business.’ 

“ Jim and Tom, they says as they bain’t 
in a hurry, so they waited and watched 
un, an’ follered un around for an hour. 
Well, Tom, he says ’twas an hour; but 
Jim, a says, it warn’t so long.” 

“Well, now,” said farmer Pierce, 
“ His Majesty, King Charles, is in the 
right on’t, and a right sensible one he 
is, when them as should know their duty 
better will but let him be. Worser pest¬ 
holes than them crooked, narrow streets 
in London town I never see in a day’s 
march. I don’t hold with them thatched 
roofs for a city. Dear! how them 
wooden houses and the thatch did 
blaze ! Parson says he don’t believe as 
the King will let ’em put up another 
house as ain t built of brick or stone. 
Fine good sense His Majesty do have 
on every public question as he sets his 
mind to.” 

But the people of England had ample 
opportunity to regret that his Majesty so 
seldom showed evidence of possessing 
any mind at all. 

“ Well,” continued Morse, “Jim says 
as he don’t think ’twas lost time, a set- 
tin’ there watching that theer man. All 
he’s sorry for is as he didn’t ask him to 
come out and spend a week at the farm ; 
he supposes—Jim do, as he might a got 
him to plan his new barn, as he’s been 
going to build this two year. 

“But lorn, he says he’d as soon 
have spoke again to King Charles. 
Dear! he says, says Tom, as the 
man clean forgot as they was there, and 
though they said ‘ good mornin’ ’ loud 
enough to raise the dead, he went on 
with his markings as though no one 
had spoken a word.” 

How much longer farmer Morse would 
have continued to talk cannot here be 
related, since at this moment his wife 
very opportunely passed down the lane. 
She asked Molly if her husband had 
come to the farm, and hastily entered 
the garden, calling sharply, “ that it 
was time he was home looking after his 
business.” 

The sour-visaged women left at the 
same time, and Mistress Pierce blithely 
sang as she laid the supper table. 

“You can set an extra plate and cup,” 
said farmer Pierce, laying his hand on 
his wife’s arm. 

“I thought so,” she replied, pointing 
to the table. 

“He will be safe here, we are so far 
from the village that there is no danger 
of anyone’s seeing him. No prating 
tongues to gabble to the village women, 
neither; our old Biddy here would die 
for anyone of the squire’s family,” added 
the farmer. 

The grandfather’s comfortable chair 
was occupied that evening by the frail 
figure of Ralph Bathurst. Molly sat on 
a footstool by his side, looking up at him 
with adoring eyes. 

(To be continued .) 
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ANSWERS TO correspondents. 


educational. 


I lorexce K.vncock New Zealand).—We think you 
had better write to Miss ttathway, Anderson's 
Denmark Hill, London, S.E. The rules would be' 

rnp^Wir f01 ‘ V nflln ^ Sl l m ’ and thc fcc small—only 
one shilling - a lesson is charged. The money would 

the^en +h th f v clifficult y by post office order; but 
the length of time occupied by sending the MSS 

S? 5 J fron / England is such that we scarcely 
thmk it would be satisfactory. Is there no one in 
Australia, if in neither of your islands, that could 
purpose ? Cd t0 Corrcspond with you for such a 

M s£ffi^ld\ rN ' (y IisS E11 i 1 b ^bigfield Road, Sharrow, 
Sheffield).-^ e are happy to name your Foreign 
Literature Club, which is much needed. But we 
scarcely think the liberty accorded to your young 
members to choose their books “entirely at then- 
on n discretion a safe, and judicious one. There 

rend^nri nany T WOrks of a VC1 T evil and immoral 
uidenew and so many of a sceptical character in 
bterature, that we only name your praise- 
northy endeavour to be helpful to your young 

rufe entirely 16 b ° hef tbat you wiJi rescind such a 

S snee?ff^ an . d ?AROX have omitted to 

thevrpW dcscnptlon of “reading unions” 

thej refer. Some are educational, and others 
of a specially and exclusively religious cha- 
wS’- ^ her f . rras a Half-hour Reading 
T\r;= Q et r i° f S- h ! ?h tb 5 » Hon - Secretary was 
■pV” . CoI f’ ^hons, Bumpstead, Haverhill, 

Essex, also the Mutual Improvement So- 
ciety, Hon. Secretary, H. St. Giles, Oxon. 

-V h °J ible Guild > ia connection 
aii ™ C G br is tiati A\ omen’s Education Union. 
Address, Mrs. C H. Waller, 16, South H?H 
I ark Gardens Hampstead Heath, N.; also 
the Christian Progress Scripture Reading and 
irayer Umon, Secretary, the Rev. Ernest 
Lo) s Beverley, Sidcup, Kent. 

Should Haron join a reading 
club, she will obtain advice and 
direction in her studies. 

German Girl.—Y our English is 
surprisingly good, not having 
been acquired in the country. 

Instead of saying “since long,'” 
you should say “longsince.” In 
reply to your question, Macbeth 
aud Hamlet, amongst the works 
ot Shakespeare; and Thc Pri¬ 
soner of Chit loti, Ch tide Harold, 
and The Corsair, amongst those, 
of Lord Byron. We thank 3*011 
for your great praise of our 
Magazine, in reference to so 
many of its departments. We 
are indeed glad to help forward 
tac education of our girls, in a 
way agreeable to them, and to 
be m direct personal communica¬ 
tion with them for their help in 
every way. 

ART. 

^M.—It is impossible for us to tell 
.vou how you can make a profit ¬ 
able use of the talent you profess 
to have for painting and design¬ 
ing small subjects. The com¬ 
petition is so verj* great as re¬ 
gards Christmas cards, that an 
opening would he difficult to 

™ ha - VC 30 °¥" tol<I our e irls before. 

a specil “ ens of Your work to the shops 
fr !.7 , caids a J e sold > or the manufacturers, and 
tr\ to obtain orders. Chromolitliography gives work 
bor/nf 1 ? 6 , students ,I but only those who have 
{g? a { lcas , t a year’s training in the Female Art 
bp; have taken an art teacher’s certificate 
aie eligible, and these must be pronounced capable 
oy Miss Gann and her committee. 

A Constant Reader (W. H. Thomas).-Wc are 
happy to give a notice to your Postal Photographic 
Club. Competitions are held monthly, and silver 
.uid bronze medals awarded annually to those who 
C W themselves the most proficient in the 
ait. (94, Gotham Brow, Bristol.) 

I ainting. You should go to an artists’ colourman’s 
foi a manual, and likewise obtain some advice at a 
f 0O 5 Photographer s, stating 3*our object. Main- 
hands are employed by large firms. ^ 

Hr7;7.- C , hn y C r n -?i t spacc to tell you much about 
in the T?nct fc a i° f 'bummating; but it had its origin 
f tW d i notabIy , ,n E «yp fc * The initial letters 

The r "a^al.records arc written upon papyri, 
in Gr fa ks excelledl ” art-painting on vellum 
in d C i V S1VCr ' a/fer having stained the material 
n rose-colour or violet. It was brought to the 
highest degree of perfection in Ireland long before 
its introduction into this countiy, being practised 
in the monasteries, and the Book of /Cells waspro- 
"'.e schoal they founded. We belive 

fifteenthceXri«. J ' bet "' Cen thc ci = bth «»d 


miscellaneous. 

",o d) might strengthen them. Do not rad af 

JpilSIPss 

A. \\ . Street .—-i All animals shed their coats in riio 
autumn, both birds and beasts, and get new onis 
foi the winter; and none breed during the time of 
changing their fur or feathers.-2. You had better 
put your query to the writer of the book in 
attended to? p,lbhsher - Thc O'ersiglit ought to bo 

Amik.— i Lou say “an eagle,” “an apple” “m 
album’ ; but when an “h ” isaspirated!The article 
a is usually employed—as, “a hat,” “ a house ” 
a horse,” “a hunter,” “a hill,” etc—2 111 
muscular exercises, when performed in moderation 
would tend towards the growth of a“Cn?boy w 
&lr * but we do not think that swimming would 
promote growth more than any other cxercL 


RULES. 

/. No charge is made for answer¬ 
ing questions. 

If. All Correspondents to give 
1 ml lots or pseudonym. 

III .. The Editor reserves the right 
o f declining to reply to an y of the 
questions. 

d f rec t answers can be sent 
by thc Editor through the post. 

V. jYo more than Hvq ques¬ 
tions may be asked in one 
tetter, which must be ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor of Tine 
Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, E.C. 

I V. No addresses of firms , 
tradesmen, or any other matter off 
the nature of an advertisement, will 
be inserted. . 


Sl , n ; v i l;v - - So far as wc are aware there is only one 
connected ,' vith foff. and that fs one 
which tends to lessen the danger it occasions As 
sound travels through water with a degree of velocity 
our times as great as it does through air, so it lias 
fW .? roved by experiments of Professor Tyndall 
that, the prevalent idea that fog impeded its trans- 
" f aS a fal i ac D This fact bas been tested in 
were rini?f r T ^.Serpentine, when sounds made 
}'“5 singularly distinct during its prevalence, and 
became more faint as it cleared away. Certainly 
all fogs are injurious to health, and the London 
smoke-fogs ” thc worst of all. If you have to 

woon U en d ,rnri g the !i r prpva lencc 3™ should wrap a 
woollen scarf round your mouth so as to keep it out 
of the tlnoat and lungs as much as may be possible. 

muliiFlflL 1 ^ laA ’f suffered as yet from them, but 
multitudes do, and you may yourself later on. We 
do not believe in the “ hardening theory.” 

'Ve regret to be obliged so continually to 
icpcat oin rule that wc cannot give trade addresses. 
—2 As a general axiom 3-011 may feel sure of the 
wisdom of the old proverb, “ What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” It is desirable that 
we should inform you ot the latest views on hygienic 
principles in both food and clothing, but w^ust 
decline taking upon ourselves the responsibility of 
laying down a hard and fast law forall ages and 
constitutions, and under all varieties of external 
encunistances without reservations and without 

spondeiits 5 .' UttCr StrangrerS as wc arc to our corre- 


Carrie.—T he origin of the word “waits” G 

writing nught be improved by writing copies. ' 
UILD Rose.— Cats’ hair must fall off, like 3-0111- 
own, at certain seasons. But if your 
man S?y !t should have special treatment 
a Ec ^' are gf touching it without gloves 
An Old S lbscriher.— Make a confidant of 
some well-trusted mutual friend, and place 
3 our case in her hands, and ask her to act 
as a peace-maker. She can then contrive a 
meeting between you. 

I-empus Fdoit.-j. Maysth, 1876, was a Friday. 
2 . the name of which you ask the signifi- 
to decipher? 5ufficient, y wel1 written for us 

Jim B.—Your writing indicates that vou have 
not written a sufficient number of copies, 

4 a ” d ’ moreover, that your ink has been 

Tpc?,, v’-* and 3 ' OUr pen l las to ° fi »o a point. 

J heLvCc fu ’ V - ery l naay bavc written of Christ 
Iiesides the inspired authors of thc Hew 
Testament; and these were amongst the 
greatest plnlosopher.s alid historians, and of 
the highest repute for rectitude as well as 
learning. Besides this, they deserved the 
more credit for all they wrote testifying to 
the existence and the transcendent holiness 
<>t our Divine Lord, inasmuch as they were 
opposed, very many of them, to Christianity. 

Our enemies themselves bearing witness 
to tho-tiutli. Amongst them we may name 
the historian -Josephus (the Jew), Celsus. 
Ihu3, lacitus, Justin-Martyr, Julian (the 
Apostate), Martial, Suetonius, and Juvenal 
It you subscribe to any public library you 
may obtain translations of some of these. 

It troubled by doubts write to the Secretary 
ot the Christian Evidence Societ3’, Bucking¬ 
ham Street, Strand, LV.C. 

Marv.— There is the Royal Infirmary, Edin¬ 
burgh ; the School of Medicine for AVomen 
in coiinection with thc Leith Hospital, Secre¬ 
tary, Miss Black,Surgeon Square; theRo3-al 
Maternity and Simpson Memorial Hospital 
Launston, Edinburgh ; and there is a Chil¬ 
dren s Hospital, Aberdeen, Secretary, Miss 
Bums den. In Glasgow there is a Hospital 
tor Sick ChiMren; a Maternity Hospital at 
tt No , r th Portland Street; and a Private 

Hospital and Training Home at 250, Renfrew 
St eet; and another (for sick poor) at 220, Sauchie- 
nall Street. 

A. S. A. G.—You seem to overlook the all-sufficicucy 
and all-reaching character of thc Atonement. A 
hnite guilt is forgiven and cleansed by an infinite 
sacrifice, which must, of neccss^v, cover all. Your 
Heaven^ bather chose to accept this sacrifice as 
the atonement due for all sin, and you have only to 
accept this mode of salvation, and rest on His 
covenanted mercy. “Him that comcth unto me 
I will in no wise cast out.” “ He is able to save to 
the uttermost.” 

“Just as I am, without one plea, 
a Ut ! t] ? at T hy B,c l od was shed for 111c, 

And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee 
O! Lamb of God! I come.” 

We can add nothing more to this. That you wish 
to come proves that the Holy Ghost is influencin«- 
your heart. 0 

*Mable ’is a silly little girl. How could she “ love ” 

«;i man who is a stranger to her ? And how can she 
imagine that a stranger “loves her”? She does 

in tlC i T a u in S ? f f^tterm. She asks us 

to tell her what she “should do.” Do your duty 

nt t D Vnrd 1 your P arcnts or to your employers, 
as in Gods sight, and behave like a modest, sclf- 

Sff- glr * V U , degradc 1 your scx bv thinking 
?nr IF 7 man who has not lionourablv proposed 
for 3 onMo your parents, and then sought to win 
30111 esteem and affection. 
























lmprimerie Lauure, a Paris. 

A LONDON FLOWER GIRL. 

From the painting by C. Fould in the Salon, Paris. 






MEDIOCRA FIRMA. 

O the bonny land, 

Where the sunshine clear 
Doth our joys expand 
All the year to cheer; 
Where to live is play, 

All the sunny day, 

And the heart is light, 

And the sweets unite! 

But the dreary North, 
Where no sun comes forth 
All the winter through, 
And where men pursue 
Labour hard despite 
Months of darkest night; 

O the heart is lone 
By the Ice-king’s throne ! 

In our sea-girt Isle 
Dearest light will smile ; 
When in purest home, 

Or in fields we roam. 

O the bliss that we, 

In sun’s poverty, 

Or his richness find 
Nought to mar the mind; 
For though sun depart, 
Love can flood the heart! 
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4i3 THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 

MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” 


CHAPTER IX. 

FRUITLESS EFFORTS ARE MADE TO FIND *’ MY LADY’S ” 
KINDRED. 

ALPH BATHURST’ S 
visit to the farm was 
of short duration. 
The village was full 
of spies sent by the 
authorities to sup¬ 
press all efforts at 
preaching in con¬ 
venticles, determined 
to seize the man 
they wanted, being 
sure that he must 
be somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. 

Farmer Pierce was unconscious of 
being under espionage, and chuckled 
often to himself as he thought of the 
quick-wittecf way in which he had de¬ 
feated Ralph’s enemies. But one day, 
as he headed his men with the flail 
threshing the corn on the barn floor, he 
noticed that Jeremy Diddles g'ave him a 
knowing wink and walked off to the 
other side of the barn-yard. 

“Too many strangers round town for 
me,” said Jeremy, looking up at the top 
of the hay-mow. Presently he brought 
his weak blue eyes back to the farmer’s 
level and winked again. 

“ Londoners ? ” 

“ Ay, master ! ” Jeremy searched in 
his pockets and pulled forth a gold piece, 
turned it round in his hands and laughed 
slyly. 

i he farmer began to understand that 
Jeremy had something of importance to 
say. He eyed him severely. 

“ ’Tis as parson says,” said Jeremy; 
“ victuals is plenty and small beer. That 
small beer as we be drinking now, we 
made nigh two year ago, and it ain’t 
stinted. But if I bin a fool onct, ’taint 
no reason as I should play fool twice ! 
But I bain’t the one to say nay to a piece 
of gold.” 

“And you didn’t get the gold for 
nought, that I know,” said the farmer, 
suggestively feeling the end of his flail. 

“ Nay, not I! ” said Jeremy, laughing 
again. “ He asked I his questions—a 
many things. ‘ Was you a good master?’ 
says he. ‘ How many men did you keep 
at work?’ ‘As many as you wanted,’ 
says I. ‘ Sometimes more, sometimes 
less.’ ‘ Was any of us in the house ? ’ 
Says I, ‘ Whensoever we was bid.’ ” 

“ Well, what then ? ” 

“ Well, he asked ‘Was I likely to be 
near the house at seven o’clock to¬ 
night ? ’ Says I, ‘ No ; as seven was too 
early for me to a done work.’ He says, 
‘ I hear farmer Pierce knocks off work 
early benights.’ ‘Ay,’ says I; ‘ but we 
was drashin’ corn to-day.’ Says he, 
‘ Make it later/ And says I, ‘ I’ll be at 
your service at nine o’clock to-night.’ ” 

“ What for ? ” asked the farmer. 

“To show ’un the way in without 
tumbling into the man-traps as everyone 
knows is set- to catch stray ganders.” 


This was Jeremy’s joke, and he laughed 
with much enjoyment. 

“Well, when you come you’ll fine! 
some old October for your trouble,” said 
the farmer, without showing any sign of 
the perplexity which troubled his honest 
soul. 

Jeremy went away conscious of having 
earned his employer’s good opinion. 
“ A gold piece over and above is a very 
good thing,” said Jeremy to himself. 
“But, after all, victuals reg’lar every 
day is a deal better.” Lienee it will be 
gathered that the labourer was governed 
in the matter entirely by regard for his 
own well-being, and that the gratitude 
he owed his employer for many a kind¬ 
ness had nothing to do with his deter¬ 
mination to serve him rather than the 

spy- 

The farmer took his trouble to the 
parson. At dusk Ralph Bathurst was 
placed on Mistress Tabitha’s gentle 
pony and was safely taken down the 
lane to the parsonage. Here he was 
received with fervour by Mistress Tabitlyi, 
whose romantic soul was stirred to its 
depths at the necessity which sent this 
charming guest to her care. She pre¬ 
pared a wing of the rambling old house 
for his special benefit. He felt, as he 
laid himself down in the lavender per¬ 
fumed sheets that he had come to a very 
haven of rest. In fact he was now in 
the only house which was not suspected 
in the neighbourhood. The parson was 
known to be the type of preacher most 
acceptable to King and aristocrats ; no 
one would ever have suspected him of 
joining in any plot, or of giving' safe 
harbourage to a schismatic. So here 
the fire of life burned slowly away in the 
sick man’s veins. lie was in cheerful 
surroundings, for the parson and his 
guest had at least a youth in common 
about which they could converse. They 
had been at Oxford together, had hunted, 
boated, and spent days in fishing on the 
Thames. Miss Tabitha was a constant 
source of amusement to her guest. She 
was like an eccentric ray of sunlight, 
broken by refraction into various lights 
and shades. She cared for his temporal 
needs with skill, and insisted that he 
should make an effort to get strong. 
To this end she plied him with wines 
and jellies, and all kinds of delicacies. 
But Ralph was dying, and he knew it. 
Often he tried to eat to please the kindly 
woman whose ministrations were very 
grateful to his weary soul. His supreme 
carelessness for himself made others 
passionately regardful for him ; and 
these few months which remained to him, 
during which he was housed at the par¬ 
sonage, left Mistress Tabitha with an 
ache in her heart which was there still 
when her own peaceful end came thirty 
years later. 

The good family at the farm stood now 
in closer relation to that of the manor. 
Twice had the farmer stood between the 
idolised Ralph and the whipping-post. 
The squire could never forget this, and 



etc. 

he vowed that he’d repay him one way 
or another by service to him or his. Life 
in consequence was not so dull at the 
farm as it had hitherto been ; for Peace 
and Faith were allowed to pay Molly fre¬ 
quent visits, and Mrs. Bathurst several 
times called to see Mistress Pierce. 
The lady, of course, brought things she 
wanted to send to Ralph by the farmer, 
and had no idea that the farmer’s wife, 
to whom she entrusted them, was her 
equal as a gentlewoman. But this she 
quickly found out, and very soon valued 
Mistress Pierce as a friend deserving of 
her best affection. 

Molly often spent a day or two at the 
park—she never cared to stay longer. 
On these occasions she dressed herself 
up in the silks which lay waiting for her, 
and indulged her love of dress freely. 
But she was always ready to don .the 
rough flannel in which alone she would 
be welcome at the farm ; and she returned 
thither each time with a more hearty 
appreciation of her position as best loved 
in the household. Between the two 
women interested in her welfare “My 
Lady” was kept in very good order. 
Mrs. Bathurst administered many a 
sharp slap when the child was wilful 
and insubordinate—a form of discipline 
thoroughly deserved by the self-willed 
maiden. Perhaps Mistress Pierce’s 
management was more effectual in curb¬ 
ing the child’s inclination to chafe 
against restraint. She made her feel 
herself selfish and silly; seldom saying 
much, but showing her contempt for such 
despicable traits of character in a way 
“My Lady’s” quick perceptions could 
not mistake. Mistress Pierce felt that 
little could be done to eradicate the faults 
in her nature, until her sense of moral 
responsibility could be awakened. But 
the slapping was well in its way, for it 
mortified “My Lady” not a little to be 
found at fault by madam. 

The plague seemed to have spent 
itself, after the purifying effects of the 
great fire, so that at length it was found 
advisable to make some attempt to find 
Molly’s kindred. Her friends hoped 
that if led to the street where Christopher 
found her, some memory of the place 
would come back to her, and might 
revive other mental associations with the 
past, now apparently a blank in her 
mind. It was found that the region into 
which she had followed the dead-cart 
had escaped the fire, so that it seemed 
not unlikely that the house whence she 
escaped, which the dead-cart man had 
said was a mile to the north, was still 
standing. If so, might not the child 
recog'nise her home ? The squire was 
sure she would, as he noticed the won¬ 
derful faculty she possessed for finding 
her way across country. 

It was thought best not to mention the 
plan to Marjorie; but one fine morning 
she was dressed in her Sunday clothes, 
and accompanied by Christopher and 
the farmer, was driven across the Heath 
to the City. Molly was delighted, and 






chattered merrily all the way. The far¬ 
mer was sadat heart; he had seen tears 
in his wife’s eyes as he kissed her before 
leaving- home. What should they do 
now if this winning little daughter were 
taken from them ? Presently he noticed 
that Christopher began to drive very 
slowly, coming to a halt in the outskirts 
of the City. At length he stopped. 

44 Was it here ? ” asked the farmer. 

“Yes, that’s the very doorstep,” 
said Christopher. He jumped out of the 
waggon and carried Molly to the footpath, 
a very muddy one, then taking her hand 
walked slowly on towards a distant 
square. The houses were large and be¬ 
longed to the wealthy, or noble families. 
The man with the cart had pointed to 
this square as the direction whence 
he had come when the child followed 
him. 

Molly was quite pleased to walk for a 
change. She was delighted with the 
square and the large houses. Christopher 
cautiously questioned her. 

Had she ever lived in such houses ? 
Molly shrugged her shoulders unconcer¬ 
nedly, as she replied, “very likely.” 
“ But, Molly, do you remember doing 
so?” Christopher insisted. A strange 
look passed over her face, she stood still 
a moment as if something was struggling 
into her mind. Suddenly she put her 
hands before her face and began to cry. 
Christopher soothed her as kindly as he 
could, but it was some minutes before 
“ My Lady” would consent to walk on. 
Indeed, nothing was to be gained by so 
doing, for the fire had made havoc of all 
the streets leading from the square, and 
Molly looked around carelessly without 
recognition of the neighbourhood. Cer¬ 
tainly the experiment had failed; memory 
was not to be awakened in this way ; 
nothing remained but to take the child 
home. 

Could matters be left thus ? The far¬ 
mer thought they might. He had a 
theory of his own ; all the child’s kindred 
must be dead, and no one lived who had 
a better right to her than himself. The 
squire and parson, however, thought 
otherwise. Another attempt must be 
made to find out her race and friends, 
even though her closest kindred were 
victims of the plague. After much dis¬ 
cussion of the knotty subject, it was 
agreed that “ My Lady’s ” story should 
be entrusted to the town crier, to be 
made public in the most fashionable 
parts of London city. 

* * * * 

London rebuilt was an improvement 
on the City before it was consumed by 
fire, but far from being the noble city 
which the desire of King Charles and 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren would 
have created. Private individuals ob¬ 
jected to accepting the plan drawn up 
for the good of the public, and houses 
were built in crooked narrow streets. 

Up and down the streets toiled the 
crier, ringing his bell and gathering 
crowds to listen to his story. At mid¬ 
day he had got to the Mall, where the 
King and Duke of York, with the gen¬ 
tlemen of the Court, were playing the 
new game “ Paille Maille.” The crowd 
surrounding the crier now was composed 
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of roistering gallants, bent on getting as 
much amusement as possible out of the 
quaint old man. 

“ Oyez, oyez,” he began, raising his 
voice to shrill sing-song. For a long 
time he got no farther, for the noisy 
imitations of his cry resounded in all 
directions. He rang his bell violently, 
and the plebeian members of the crowd, 
wrathful at losing the story they were so 
anxious to hear, showed signs of irrita¬ 
tion. The gallants whipped out their 
swords ; they enjoyed the prospect of a 
brawl, but the King sent a message 
which, for the moment, brought them to 
order. The crier took the opportunity 
to begin again. 

“ Oyez—oyez—this is to say that a 
child of ten years of age calling herself 
‘ My Lady Marjorie.’ ” 

“Lady Marjorie, forsooth,” cried a 
stripling; “as well might he cry the 
name of Betty Smith through London 
streets.” 

“ Golden hair and blue eyes,” contin¬ 
ued the crier. 

“Golden hair! that’s something dis¬ 
tinctive though. Look at the Lords 
Seymour, red-haired every one, and the 
women of the family with heads like 
burnished gold.” 

“ But the last lord died of the plague, 
and all his family. The direct line is 
extinct. His successor was a distant 
cousin.” 

“ Had he no daughter ? ” inquired the 
first speaker. 

“More than I can tell you. If I see 
Seymour, I’ll ask him ? ” 

“He won’t thank you for meddling' 
with his right to the coffers of the Sey¬ 
mour family; better let sleeping' dogs 
lie.” 

“ He’s just the fellow to impoverish 
himself for an idea. Did he think that 
one of the old line was alive, he would 
never rest until he had given back the 
inheritance, so far as the law permits. 
He’s too good for this world, is Sey¬ 
mour.” 

The men listened to the whole story 
with attention. They determined to 
mention it to Lord Seymour—to leave 
the affair in his hands. Unfortunately, 
some time elapsed before they had an 
opportunity of mentioning the subject; 
and then, as neither one had an accurate 
memory, the important parts of the story 
were forgotten or misrepresented. Lord 
Seymour, however, heard enough to 
arouse his interest in the Lady Marjorie 
with the golden hair. Marjorie was a 
family name as hereditary as the bright 
locks of the Seymours. 

“ Can’t you remember by whom she 
was found wandering in the streets?” 
asked he of his gay acquaintances. 

“Oh, some peasant fellow,” replied 
one, after useless search in his addled 
pate for the important piece of informa¬ 
tion. “Jones, or Smith, or Thomas. 
You’ll find the fellow under some such 
name.” 

Lord Seymour looked far from satis¬ 
fied. The other went on— 

“ My unfortunate brains. De Lys ! 
Where did the fellow live ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, somewhere near London. I 
should say Seymour would have little 
difficulty in finding him.” 
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“The task, gentlemen, is hardly so 
light a one as you imagine. I could 
wish you had laid a heavier burden on 
your memories. Still I must give you 
my thanks for the trouble you have taken 
to inform me so far as you were able on 
the subject,” said Lord Seymour. 

“ Well, you see, we thought we should 
meet you sooner. How could we tell 
that your diplomatic duties would take 
you across the Channel and keep you in 
France so many weeks ? ” 

“Nay—I am not reproaching you, 
friends ! Accept my thanks. His 
Majesty will be able to inform me as to 
the family of the late Lord Seymour, who 
was ever a favourite at Court.” 

“And if you find he had a daughter 
called ‘ Marjorie,’ I doubt me if you will 
sleep or eat until the little lady is found,” 
laughed his friend. 

Lord Seymour smiled, bade his friends 
a cordial farewell, and walked off to find 
his Majesty, to whose presence it was by 
no means a difficult matter to gain 
access. Charles knew his man, and 
gave ear to Lord Seymour with a degree 
of courtesy that somewhat frigid noble¬ 
man found very pleasing. He said, after 
a few moment’s reflection—• 

“ Jack Seymour had a little daughter 
by his second wife, a French countess. 
Pie called her Marjorie—MoJJyfor short. 
She was a pretty little witch, and as 
mischievous a little maiden as ever was 
born. In looks she was a Seymour—had 
the beauty and wonderful hair of the 
Seymour women—but in character I 
should imagine resembled her mother. 
But, my dear fellow, she died before her 
parents—who were at their place in 
Berkshire—could get to London. She 
was visiting the Montfords—Geoffery 
married into the Seymour family—but 
when Seymour entered the house he 
found that master, mistress, and ser¬ 
vants, with his little girl, had all been 
carried to the grave. The whole family 
was swept away early in the spring. Sey¬ 
mour, his two sons, and his wife died in 
the country six months later.” 

“ You think, then, that my little cousin 
could not possibly have survived ? ” 

“ Decidedly so. Besides this, she is 
by no means the child to remain amongst 
poor people in obscurity. She has plenty 
of force of character, and the pride of 
the old barons in her veins. Besides, 
she knows that an appeal to me would 
settle matters. Many a romp have I 
had with the merry little jade ! ” 

The last argument appeared very con¬ 
vincing to Lord Seymour. 

Certainly, if this were the “ Marjorie,” 
daughter of Lord Seymour, who had 
been on such familiar footing with King 
Charles, she would make some appeal 
through his Majesty—if other plans 
failed—to regain her home. 

He went away from the King feeling 
it was impossible that his little cousin 
and the Lady Marjorie could be one and 
the same. 

Thus the second essay to find “My 
Lady’s” kin failed, and the farmer 
began to breathe more freely as one 
month after another rolled away, leaving 
the child unclaimed in his home. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER . 


THE EV 



Is the rush to the South, during the -winter, 
whole families migrate—and it is a never- 
ending surprise to see how many discomforts 
and disagreeables these flocks of travellers will 
put up with in order to obtain the sunshine 
which they seem to think is unobtainable 
nearer home. Of late years the custom of 
taking children on these yearly expeditions 
seems to have much increased, and these few 
notes on the evils of hotel life for children may 
be of interest to those who contemplate taking 
their little ones to spend some weeks or 
months in the Sunny South. These notes 
were made during a long stay in many hotels 
on the Riviera, when I had endless oppor¬ 
tunities of observing “ the manners and cus¬ 
toms ” of large numbers of these unfortunate 
hotel children. 

Children, at an age when they ought to be 
feasting on mutton and rice-pudding in their 
nurseries, are, when on these travels, brought 
to a table d'hote dinner at least once, and 
often twice a day, or if not old enough to be 
promoted to this dignity,' are banished with 
their respective nurses to the far-off regions 
where maids, couriers, and children, have the 
equally unwholesome fare which their elders 
and betters are enjoying above. Perhaps the 
unwholesomeness of the fare is compensated 
for in their parents’ eyes by the educational 
advantages they must gain from the conver¬ 
sation going on around them,* and from the 
knowledge that at three or four years old they 
are cultivating a discriminating taste for cham¬ 
pagne— couriers and maids being in this 
respect almost invariably better served than 
their masters. In many cases it is probable 
that the mother is the last person who will 
find out of what the children’s dinner consists 
on these occasions, but, surely, if misfortune 
obliges her to bring her children abroad, her 
duty would oblige her to see that they were 
cared for, both physically and mentally. * Rich 
people travelling with “children and suite,” 
and engaging as often as not the best salons 
in the house for their private use, are quite 
awake to the fact that by sending the “ suite ” 
(including their children) to dine in company 
with other “suites” a perceptible difference 
will be noticeable in their weekly bill without 
having themselves suffered any inconveniences 
from the economy. 

A lady having written to the manager of a 
large hotel to arrange prices for a prolonged 
stay for herself, her husband, her little girl, 
and the governess, was surprised to find at the 
end of the first week that her bill was nearly 
twice as much as she had been led to expect. 
Repairing to the bureau she interviewed the 


* In one case the subject under discussion was 
whether a certain lad}-—the mother of three children 
present—had, or had not, any pretensions to good 
looks. 
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autocrat, who calmly replied, “You desired 
that your daughter and her governess should 
dine with you m the salle a manger .” “ Well,” 
said the lady, “and how does that affect the 
terms I arranged with you before I came ? ” 
“'Of course, madam,” was the answer, “I 
took it for granted that the governess and 
child would dine with the waiters and maids.” 
Under these circumstances' a rearrangement of 
terms was clearly the only way out of the 
difficulty for the amazed and indignant mother. 
Were there a few more travelling mothers 
such as these, it might be worth an hotel 
manager’s while to add a third “ salle ” to 
his public rooms, viz., a children’s dining¬ 
room, such as there is on most large steamers, 
where a good wholesome nursery dinner could 
be served to the children and their guardians ; 
where a leg of mutton and simple puddings 
should take the place of a lunch or dinner of 
four or six courses, and where the children, at 
least inasmuch as eating and drinking is con¬ 
cerned, should continue to lead the whole¬ 
some life to which some of them are, we hope, 
accustomed at home. But as long as parents 
are content to save a few francs a day at their 
children’s expense, and are avowedly unmind¬ 
ful of their well-being or comfort, why should 
the manager or owner of an hotel be “ plus 
royalist que le roi .” 

Of course there are so many ways in which 
money must be spent upon children, that any 
saving such as we have mentioned must be 
considered. The same children who are 
grudged the money which would secure for 
them wholesome food in -wholesome sur¬ 
roundings are clothed in purple and fine linen 
for fear of any discredit being reflected on 
their owners, and there are few more pathetic 
sights than to watch a little group of smartly- 
dressed hotel children sent out to play in the 
garden, and watched not only by mamma and 
her friends, but also by a jailer or two in the 
shape of a nurse, who has her eye not so 
much on her charges as on the clothes of her 
charges. “Baby, dear, you mustn’t pick up 
a stone, or you will soil your gloves—there, 
put it down, dear, and don’t sit down on the 
ground; ” as baby, deprived of one amuse¬ 
ment, and thinking, no doubt, that nurse’s at¬ 
tention had now wandered to her brother’s white 
suit, bethought her of the harmless occupation 
of sitting down by the side of her little bucket 
and filling it with stones, scraped up with a 
diminutive spade, hands being forbidden. 
But the white frock was now in danger, and 
baby was set on her legs and the spade con¬ 
fiscated. Occupation number two was for¬ 
bidden, and so it went on. One thought of 
the time-honoured legend in Punch when 
Ethel is bidden to “go and see what baby 
is doing, and tell him he is not to,” and only 
wondered how long it would be before the 
temper of this fairy-like little apparition in 
white-silk frock and sun-bonnet would be 
ruined. A few hours romping in unspoilable 
liolland smocks would be worth any number 
of weeks of this so-called “play” to these 
luckless and trim little mortals. 

And how unchildlike they are—shyness is 
unknown, and they welcome new acquain¬ 
tances in a manner which would make one 
smile were it not so pathetic. To talk to 
these small people of dolls, or pet animals is 
to cause them to look at you critically as 
though they were wondering what manner of 
person you could be, and what language you 
were talking. But ask them about then- 
travels, where they have been, when they are 
“going on,” how they like the hotel, what 
they think of the food and the wine, and their 
tongues arc unloosed. How can they remain 
children when their lives are stripped of all 
that makes a child’s life worth living ? And 


what do they gain in exchange for the loss of 
a free life ? Not long ago talking to a small 
boy of ten, who ought to have been at school 
learning cricket, if nothing else, I ventured to 
inquire whether he had, during some months’ 
stay in Italy, learnt much of the language. 
He replied that it was entirely unnecessary, 
whereupon I suggested that as he was to 
“make his money in business,” such he had 
informed me was his intention—it might 
perhaps come in useful. Also, I added, you 
may never have such a good opportunity 
again. “ I guess there’s no Italian worth 
doing business with in New York, who can’t 
speak German or English,’’ he retorted. These 
were the two languages with which he had 
been familiar from babyhood, and with the 
help of which he intended maldng his way in 
the world. Months spent in France, and 
months in Italy had taught him not one word 
of French or Italian. 

But so many tales are told of the indepen¬ 
dence and precocity of American children that 
one ceases to be surprised at fresh instances 
ofit. 

What comes upon us with a shock is to 
realise that as regards this precocity and un- 
childlikeness English children are becoming 
painfully like their American cousins. In fact 
we, too, are in great danger of losing our 
children, and substituting for them these queer 
little puppets with the manners and tastes 
of men and women of the world. What can 
be expected of a little girl who at three years 
old is brought down to a long seven o’clock 
table d'hote dinner, and who, in order to fit 
her for any gaieties, which may be going on 
afterwards, demands regularly her cup of black 
coffee “to wake me up,” as the poor mite 
explains in her prim little voice. Night after 
night during a long stay under the same roof 
have I gone upstairs at ten o’clock leaving 
this white-faced, white-hocked, baby, still 
awake—still chattering among a crowd of 
grown-up people in the brightly-lighted salons. 
Will she ever rest or ever have one hour of 
wholesome sleep or play. People talk much 
of the unwholesome life led by the children 
employed in the pantomimes at Christmas¬ 
time. The excitement of such a life, it is 
said, unfits them for settling down in after 
years to any more monotonous employment, 
the glamour of the stage blinds them for ever 
to the interest of ordinary occupations, and 
their lives are often ruined. What a valuable 
comparison might be made between the 
months of stage life in one instance and the 
months of hotel life in the other. In one case 
the children are taken from poor and cramped 
homes, they are subjected to discipline and 
healthy exercise. Singing and dancing are 
natural pleasures to children, so that their 
work is their pleasure. Their education is 
continued, in many cases at a theatre-school, 
whereby unnecessary fatigue is saved, and 
against these advantages are to be weighed 
the disadvantages of excitement and late 
hours. Yet more advantage must be men¬ 
tioned. It is asserted by doctors that in 
cases of severe illness the theatre-children, 
among the children of the poor, have the 
best chances of recovery—the happiness and 
brightness brought into their lives doing more 
towards a cure than anything else. So much 
for the months of stage life. In the second 
case children are taken from comfortable and 
specially-arranged nurseries to hotel rooms 
where space is paid for almost by the inch. 

I have heard of a small, single room serving 
as day and night nursery for a nurse and her 
two little charges for months at a time. 

They get, as we have seen, little or no play, 
for their free time is often employed in being 
taken for excursions which they rarely care 
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about, and which generally overtire and upset 
them. Their education is neglected, inasmuch 
as lessons are given spasmodically instead of 
regularly. In the garden, or in the public 
salons, children are often to be found “ doing 
their lessons” under what, to both child ancl 
teacher must be almost insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties, perpetual coming and going, and 
ceaseless chatter. At other times the poor 
little victim may be found fighting alone with 
French exercises or Latin verbs, while “ papa ” 
or “ mamma” are having a walk. 

Again, would-be readers and lovers of quiet 
are distracted by the patient practising of 
scales and exercises in the public rooms. The 
excitement and the late hours are equally 
applicable to both cases; but in the second 
case we must not forget that unwholesome 
living (especially accustoming children to the 
habitual use of wine) is to be added to these 
two evils. 

If the months of theatre life strike some 
people as undesirable, how much more un¬ 
desirable must the months of hotel life appear. 
How will a quiet home life with its ordinary 
occupations strike girls brought up from 
infancy to the excitements arising from this 
public life. They are blase at six years old, 
and accomplished flirts at ten. What will 
the discipline of school do for boys whose 
earliest ideas have been gathered from foreign 
waiters, valets, and hotel managers, and who 
prefer claret to gingerbeer. 

As I write I have in my mind a scene I 
witnessed only last year, evening after evening, 
for several weeks. Between his parents at 
the dinner-table sat a little boy not yet pro¬ 
moted to knickerbockers. Solemnly he went 
through the long dinner, duly demanding a 
tooth-pick to be handed to him after the 


joint, and alas ! having his champagne-glass 
duly looked after by the admiring waiter. 
Night after night was he carried from the 
room at the end of dinner, after having vainly 
attempted to walk alone, and on more than 
one occasion have I come across him lying 
half-stupefied on the stairs or fighting violently 
with the nurse who was endeavouring to get 
him to bed. 

But enough examples have been given to 
prove that cruelty to children may take a form 
Avhich cannot be dealt with by any society, but 
which may yet effectually destroy the present 
happiness, and ruin the hereafter of many of 
the children who are supposed to be living in 
the lap of luxury. “ Charity begins and ends 
abroad,” is the nineteenth-century version of 
the old saying that “ Charity begins at home.” 
Much thought and more money are expended 
in schemes for the well-being of the “ ne’er-do- 
weel,” and to be thoroughly wicked or 
thoroughly disreputable is to possess the 
“ open sesame ” to all the good things of this 
world. 

Meanwhile much thought as to the welfare 
of many of the children of these same chari¬ 
table folk is an impossibility—the poor demand 
all one’s time. Children who happen to be 
the property of poor or improvident parents 
clearly deserve the first consideration. These 
children are to be forcibly taken from the 
sphere into which, as we used to be taught in 
an old-fashioned catechism, “ it has pleased 
God to call them,” and to be boarded out or 
received in institutions where they will have a 
happy and child-like education, together with 
a liberal allowance of toys and cakes and 
holidays in the country or at the seaside. The 
wherewithal to provide all this for other 
people’s children is generally asked for in 


“ the name of your own little ones.” So 
while on the one hand the lot of the children 
of the “ masses ” is being made every day 
more happy and luxurious, while endless new 
schemes are forthcoming to relieve their 
parents from all responsibility connected with 
them (for the mere fact that such and such 
parents possess more children than there is 
any possibility of being able to keep alive, 
let alone clothe and educate, is the surest 
passport to the favour and the purse of 
these sentimental beggars of other people’s 
goods); on the other hand the children of 
the richer classes seem to be every day less 
considered. 

The children of the lowest classes are eagerly 
sought for, and to pay for their maintenance 
and education is fast becoming a fashionable 
craze. 

The children of parents well-off, from a 
monetary point of view, often have far less 
thought and no more care expended on them 
than these little arabs. Once more it must 
not be forgotten that unless the welfare of the 
latter is looked after by their lawful guardians 
it will be looked after by no one. In this 
respect they are decidedly worse off than the 
former. 

No—the children of the well-to-do are 
equally dependent on their parents, and surely 
a very little thought and a very little experience 
would prove that if the children of the street 
must have their toys, and their games, and their 
“ child-like life,” so also ought the children of 
the well-to-do, who are now so often defrauded 
of their childhood and made old and terribly 
wise by the publicity and unwliolesomeness of 
their lives. Hotel life, above all else, kills 
child-life as surely as the hot-house kills the 
wild roses. 
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CHAPTER I. 

If ever you wander through the busy mining 
and manufacturing portions of that busiest of 
counties, Lancashire, you will doubtless find 
many girls of the class and type of the one I 
am about to describe—girls who earn then- 
bread by the sweat of their brow, independent 
of male support, and who think the}' have as 
much right to their own opinions and ideas as 
Queen Victoria, with all her regal power. 
Cringing servility is unknown to the Lancashire 
pit-brow lassies. 

Rachel Stowe was a tall, stalwart maiden 
with ruddy cheeks, bright black eyes, and 
arms that would have put to shame many a 
masculine limb. Hard labour had developed 
Rachel’s muscles and rendered a blow from 
her hand a thing undesirable, as several of her 
friends could testify. Rachel possessed a 
hasty temper, and generally avenged insults 
with her fist or foot. The girl had many faults, 
but some exception should be taken to her 
conduct, when it is considered that her mother 


was a coarse, swearing shrew, her father a 
drunkard, and from earliest infancy she had 
been nurtured in the lap of poverty and cruelty, 
bad language and blows being her daily 
portion. But in spite of the evils of her en¬ 
vironments Rachel throve in body if not in 
soul, and at the age of nineteen she could earn 
from one and eight pence to two shillings a 
day. Her work was dirty and not very agree¬ 
able, but still Rachel was tolerably happy, for 
she knew no different sphere and possessed no 
aspirations after a higher mode of living. If 
she ever heard of her more favoured and 
delicately nurtured sisters, a sneer would come 
over her face and she would exclaim scornfully, 
“Oh, they are grannies ! ” 

Rachel in her working costume and Rachel 
in her “ Sunday best ” were two different per¬ 
sonages. On Mondays she wore skirts which 
just reached below her knees, short trousers, 
dark hose with never a wrinkle (for whoever 
saw a pit-brow lassie with untidy ankles ?) and 
clogs. Over her head a dark shawl was fast¬ 


ened which held across her brow a smaller 
scarlet one to protect her hair from the Hying 
coal-dust. 

On Sundays the coal-dust was washed away 
and Rachel’s face shone bright and smiling. 
Her hair was tangled into a huge frizz above 
her brow, and a cardinal gown, ill-fitting but 
brilliant, took the place of the short skirt and 
trousers. A large hat, resplendent with a 
white feather and azure ribbons, completed a 
costume which at least was conspicuous. 

In spite of many inconsistencies and much 
that was repulsive, Rachel had a true heart, 
and to invalid Nellie Brown, who saw the 
diamond beneath the coal-dust, she was a 
gentle and considerate friend. Nellie suffered 
from a special complaint, or to use her mother’s 
words she had a “spine iv ’er back,” and lay 
long, weary hours upon her bed a burden to 
herself and those around her. The poor have 
not much time to nurse, and know very little 
of the thousand and one attentions which help 
to make a sick bed easier. 
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Nellie’s mother worked in a factory, and 
often proclaimed loudly that Providence had 
used her hardly in giving her an invalid 
daughter, though deep down in the mother- 
heart a strong love for her “wench” was 
burning. 

Rachel left the pit-mouth daily between 
three and four in the afternoon, and her even¬ 
ings were generally spent at Nellie’s couch. 
Rough girl-companions often tempted her to 
go out in the streets at night to have a “lark,” 
and laughed at her devotion to her ailing 
friend, but Rachel had a scorn of such beha¬ 
viour, and refused to do anything which would 
lower herself in her own estimation. Not that 
she experienced any high sense of moral or 
spiritual obligation. Her training had not 
been of the kind to cultivate the moral side of 
her character, but an innate delicacy prompted 
her. to keep herself aloof from that which de¬ 
graded her womanly pride. Though her 
language was often rough and rude, yet a coarse 
or vile word was never heard to proceed from 
her lips. 

One day several cowardly young fellows, 
who knew her loathing of anything shameful 
or low, waylaid her on her way from the pit- 
mouth and having caught her, forced her to 
listen to a foul story, but breaking loose with 
the strength of a young lioness she struck a 
stinging blow upon the face of one of her 
assailants, which left him with a black eye for 
a week, much to the amusement of his boon 
companions. 

Girls tenderly nurtured and shielded from 
every breath of harm, know little of the ex¬ 
posures and temptations to which some of 
their working sisters are liable. How are 
these lassies to keep the crystal purity of their 
thoughts and actions untarnished and un¬ 
dimmed when their ears are so often defded 
with that which is profane and impure ? Alas, 
it is often a difficult task ! 

My sister, when you turn in loathing from 
the coarse jest and the rude laugh which you 
hear at the corners of the streets and alleys, 
ask yourself-—what should I have been without 
my mother’s prayers, without my father’s 
guiding hand, without the refining influences 
of home, without anything that would lead 
me to be womanly and gentle ? Then be 
merciful. 

NTany young men—to use their own ex¬ 
pression—had wished to “ goo (go) wi’ 
Rachel,” but the girl had shaken her head* 
with the uncomplimentary remark, “ Ah (I) 
wouldn’t ’a’ yo’ at a gift.” 

But a young mechanic had come to live in 
the town in which our heroine resided, and 
though of a quiet, retiring disposition he soon 
became attracted towards the handsome, noisy 
pit-brow lassie. Often when Rachel paid her 
evening visits to Nellie she found him seated 
in Mrs. Brown's kitchen talking to the invalid, 
but his eye would brighten when she lifted 
the latch, and though he spoke few words 
Rachel knew that she had gained his affections, 
and that she had given hers in return. But 
poor invalid Nellie in her ignorance and inno¬ 
cence fondly imagined that she was the 
attraction which drew John Blythe night after 
night to her mother’s cottage, and an affection 
which was pitiful in its simplicity grew up in 
her heart. Had the young man known the 
result of his well-meant visits he would never 
have seen Nellie’s face again, but no thoughts 
of loving her save as a sympathetic friend ever 
entered into his mind. 

If Blythe saw no change in Nellie, Rachel 
saw it, and her heart ached wearily with a vague 
wonder where it would end. But a climax was 
to come sooner than Rachel expected. 


CHAPTER II. 

One evening when Rachel paid her usual visit 
to Nellie’s couch she found her friend in tears, 
but upon asking the reason of her grief she 


was pettishly repulsed and bidden to mind her 
own affairs. 

“ Mun (must) ah gooa, Nell?” asked 
Rachel, sadly. 

“Naw, naw (no), Rachel. Ah’m maugy 
(ill-tempered) t’-neet.” 

“What’s oop, little ’un ?” asked Rachel, 
stroking Nellie’s damp hair with her strong, 
rough hand. 

Nellie’s tears broke forth afresh, and Rachel 
waited silently until the storm had abated a 
little, and then, in gentle tones, she asked, 
“ What’s oop, Nellie ? Out wi’ it.” 

“Rachel,” cried Nellie,in despairing earnest¬ 
ness, “ say tha won’t wed John Blythe. Tha’s 
mony lads, but ah’ve only ’im. Say tha won’t 
wed ’im. If yo’ do ah st dee ; ” and the 
poor girl began to moan piteously. Rachel 
turned white to her lips, and for a few 
moments was speechless with anger and dis¬ 
may. “ Rachel, dooan’t kill me ! Dooan’t 
kill me ! ” moaned Nellie. 

At length Rachel found her tongue and 
asked with asperity, “Who says ’at John 
Blythe wants t’ wed me ? ” 

“Ah knooaw ’e’ll«wed tlii. Ah con see it 
in ’is een : but, Rachel, if Vs thy chap, ah 
st dee. Ah st dee ! ” 

“ Nellie, th’art talking rubbish ! ” 

“ Ah st dee ! ah st dee ! Tell me tha’ll not 
wed ’im. Swear, Rachel, tha’ll not wed ’im 
as long as ah live; ” and Nellie seized the 
strong hand of the pit-brow lassie between her 
own slender fingers, and, with tears streaming 
down her face, besought her to renounce the 
deepest affection of her heart. 

For a few moments Rachel was silent, and 
then, with a harsh laugh, she exclaimed, 
“ All’ll swear.” 

Without waiting for Nellie’s thanks Rachel 
hastily left the cottage and hurried down the 
darkening streets. But the events of the 
evening were not over. Rachel had not 
proceeded very far before she met John 
Blythe, and would have passed him with a 
hasty nod, but he stopped before her and said, 
quietly, “ Rachel ah’ve summat t’ tell thee.” 

“ Gooa on,” answered Rachel wearily ; arid, 
bracing herself up, she listened to his honest 
avowal of affection. 

When he had ceased speaking and awaited 
an answer, Rachel was mute; and he gazed 
with surprise at her white and trembling lips. 
At last, in an almost inaudible voice, she 
murmured, “Noaw; ” and, without waiting 
for further expostulations, fled down the 
streets and into a little lane which she knew 
was not much frequented. Then the pent- 
up tears broke forth, and Rachel wept as she 
had never wept before. From her girlish 
vision it seemed as though the light of life 
had been extinguished, for Rachel knew of no 
Higher Light, and before her stretched a dark 
and miserable future. After her tears had 
abated she turned homewards with a look 
upon her face which was new to its wilful “ care- 
for-nobody” expression. A stern heroism had 
stamped itself upon the brow of this ignorant 
girl. 

At home, Rachel’s mother stormed and 
swore, and her father drank and cursed, whilst 
the cottage was made hideous by their 
drunken brawls; but these things did not 
move the girl as they formerly would have 
done. 

Though Rachel was not a religious girl, 
and the sweet consolations of a higher trust 
were no consolation to her, yet her self-respect 
saved her from falling into actual sin. The 
God who knew her ignorance had implanted 
in her breast a consciousness which saved her 
from many a pitfall and many a snare. When¬ 
ever she heard girls of her own age shouting, 
jeering, and swearing in the streets her blood 
would curdle in her veins, and she would pass 
them without deigning to speak a word, even 
though a torrent of low abuse was showered 


upon her head. She still continued to visit 
Nellie, but a slight barrier had arisen between 
the friends, whilst John Blythe’s visits had 
almost entirely ceased, for which Nellie 
secretly blamed Rachel. 

The months rolled away, but they brought 
no strength to Nellie, and it became apparent 
to Mrs. Brown and Rachel that she was 
gradually fading away; a settled irritability 
seemed to have taken possession of her, and 
all efforts on the part of her mother and friend 
to please her were in vain. 

“ Oo’s (she is) proper maugy,” said Mrs. 
Brown to Rachel. “Ah caun’t tell wor it is. 
Ah thinks oo wants summat (something).” 

Rachel shook her head sadly, and secretly 
pondered in her mind what she could do to 
bring a smile upon the face of her poor little 
friend. To her vigorous young body it 
seemed so sad to be tied to a bed and com¬ 
pelled to be still, while the rest of the world 
was busy; and a great wave of pity stirred up 
in her soul as she thought. Suddenly a 
resolution formed itself in her brain—a reso¬ 
lution to see John Blythe once more, and ask 
him to visit the dying girl. 

Accordingly, the same evening, with a 
beating heart, Rachel waited in the street 
through which she knew he would pass on his 
way from the factory. Blythe started visibly 
when he saw Rachel, and was passing with a 
cold salutation, when Rachel’s voice arrested 
his attention, while the red blood flamed up 
in her cheeks. “ John Blythe, ah want t’ tell 
thee summat.” 

“Well, Rachel,” said the young man, with 
a ray of hope in his eyes. 

“ Nellie Brown is very badly, an’ ah want yo’ 
t’ come an’ see ’er.” 

“What con ah do for Nellie Brown?” 
asked Blythe. 

“ Cheer ’er oop a bit,” answered Rachel. 

“ Ah’ll come t’-neet, then,” answered 
Blythe, with a puzzled air ; and Rachel left 
him. 

Even Mrs. Brown was astonished when she 
beheld the look of delight which came into 
Nellie’s face when John Blythe entered the 
cottage. Rachel had gone home, pleading 
weariness as her excuse, and the mother and 
daughter were alone. 

Blythe was shocked at the change which 
had taken place in Nellie’s appearance, and 
he could not fail to notice the pleasure at his 
entrance which the poor girl could not hide; 
but he spoke no word that would betray the 
fact that he knew of her hopeless attachment. 

As Blythe walked home through the dark¬ 
ness, he murmured softly, “ Does Rachel 
knoaw, an’ is that why? God bless ’er if it 
is. Ah could ’ave sworn oo wom’t a fickle 
jade.” 

With admirable delicacy of feeling Blythe 
did not press his suit upon Rachel again ; but 
seeing that Nellie was slowly dying he paid 
daily visits at the cottage, thereby illuminating 
the wasting life and smoothing Nellie’s foot¬ 
steps to the tomb. 

Though there was a taint of selfishness in 
Nellie’s nature, yet her affection for John 
Blythe was touching in its clinging child¬ 
likeness. But the life light grew dimmer 
and dimmer, sometimes it would flicker up 
brightly and then sink deeper in the socket ; 
until, one day, when the snowdrops were 
beginning to bloom, Nellie breathed her last. 
Together Rachel and Blythe stood over the 
bed on which the body of Nellie lay en¬ 
shrouded, and, as Rachel with quiet solemnity 
placed a few pale snowdrops on the dead 
girl’s breast, John Blythe took her resistless 
hand, and, with simplicity, said, “We’ve 
done aw’ we could, Rachel.” And though 
Rachel Stowe has been Rachel Blythe for 
many years no whisper of the dead girl’s secret 
ever crossed her lips. 

Frances Lockwood Green. 
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In the rectory of Great Berkkamstead, Hert- 
foid, William Cowper, the great and popular 
poet, was born. I-Iis father was a Doctor of 
Divinity, and Chaplain to King George II.; 
his mother was of royal descent, and related to 
many of the noblest English families. Pier 
death took place when Cowper was only six 
years old, but the tender recollection of her 
memory was never effaced in after life. When 
he received her portrait, he wrote some loving, 
passionate lines, that begin:— 

“O that those lips had language! Life has 
passed 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smiles 
I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me : 

Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say, 

‘ Grieve not, my child ; chase all they fears 
away! ’ ” 

The sensitive boy was but ill fitted to battle 
with the world uncheered by a mother’s gentle 
care, and his life at boarding-school seems to 
have been singularly unhappy. One of his 
schoolfellows—an arrant coward, of course— 
soon discovered his timid nature, and tyran¬ 
nised over him to a degree that often filled his 
heart with abject terror. When he was nine¬ 
teen years of age, Cowper was, by his father’s 
wish, articled to an attorney; but he detested 
the law, and never really made it his study. 
In the same office he met with a fellow-clerk, 
Edward Thurlow, who afterwards became the 
Lord Chancellor of England, and who was in 
those days a clever, careless youth, fond of 
pleasure, and who seemed to learn everything 
without the slightest trouble. Between these 
two young men a friendship sprang up. Thur¬ 
low introduced his shy companion into some 
of the gaieties of London ; they enjoyed the 
society of the wits of the day, and Cowper 
wrote lively songs, that were much applauded 
by his gay acquaintances. In return, Cowper 
introduced Thurlow to his uncle’s family, living 
at Southampton Row, where they spent many 
pleasant evenings, enlivened by the society of 
his cousin Theodora, a pretty girl, amiable and 
accomplished. For her the poet entertained a 
strong affection; but her father would not 
hear of a marriage between them, and speedily 
put a stop to the intimacy. Cowper appears 
to have borne the separation better than his 
cousin did, for she, it is said, still cherished 
her disappointed love, and never transferred it 
to any other. For awhile Cowper lived in 
the Middle Temple, and became a member of 
the Bar; but when his father died, he threw 
up all pretence of making the law his future 
profession, and found himself, at thirty-two 
years of age, almost without resources in the 
world. His father had left him but a small 
patrimony, his writings brought him but scanty 
profits, so he applied to his uncle, Major 
Cowper, for an appointment that was in his 
gift. No doubt he would have been elected 
to the post he wished—that of clerk to the 
House of Lords—but a mental ailment de¬ 
veloped itself, that caused the poet to re¬ 
linquish all hopes of ever filling a responsible 
public position. “ A blighted life,” some 
might pronounce Cowpcr’s; but from the 
wreck of his worldly advancement, and his 
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shattered health, was yet to shine forth the 
deep, full measure of a poet’s song, the grand, 
earnest teachings of a Christian’s experience. 
Mrs. Browning said of him, in her touching 
lines to his memory :— 

“ And now what time ye all may read through 
dimming tears his story. 

Plow discord on the music fell, and darkness 
on the glory; 

And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds 
and wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so 
broken-hearted. 

He shall be strong to justify the poet’s high 
vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in 
meeker adoration; 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or 
good forsaken, 

Named softly as the household name of one 
whom God hath taken.” 

With his small fortune, supplemented by a 
further sum of money added by his relatives, 
Cowper went, in the year 1765, to Huntingdon, 
and there, in his quiet, homely lodgings, he 
speedily recovered his health and spirits, pass¬ 
ing his time contentedly enough in rambling 
about the neighbourhood, and enjoying the 
acquaintance of a few chosen friends. 

Here he met the Unwins, and it was Mrs. 
Unwin who suggested his writing a poem 
called “ The Progress of Error,” and which 
was speedily followed by three other poems, 
“Truth,” “Expostulation,” and “Table 
Talk,” all of which were published; and 
despite some adverse criticisms at the time, 
arc acknowledged to bear the stamp of “ true 
poetic genius.” Ere long the Unwins re¬ 
moved to the neighbouring village of Olney, 
and Cowper went with them, taking up his 
abode at their house, and being adopted as one 
of the family. The Rev. John Newton—a 
clever, active worker, whose own life had been 
full of strange adventure and wonderful vicissi¬ 
tudes—was now curate of the church at Olney, 
and busily employed ,in preparing a book of 
hymns. He persuaded Cowper to write some 
of them, and together they composed the valu¬ 
able collection called The Olney Hymns. 
How familiar some of Cowper’s compositions 
are to us !— 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm.” 

And again, how often have we sung in 
church:— 

“ O for a closer walk with God, 

A calm and heavenly frame, 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 

Or the joyful strain of joy and faith that tells 
us :— 

“ Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings; 

It is the Lord, who rises 
"With healing in His wings ; 

When comforts are declining 
He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 

To cheer it after rain.” 


Lady Austen, another friend Cowper made 
at Olney, once told him the history of “John 
Gilpin ” to amuse him, and he set the history 
to metre, producing the poem that has now 
become a veritable household rhyme. This 
lady was also the means of suggesting another 
far greater work to the poet. He told her he 
wanted a topic about which to write, and she 
laughingly replied he could take the sofa on 
which they were seated for his subject if he 
liked. Dutifully he began, and from this re¬ 
mark sprang forth a poem that in many re¬ 
spects has never been surpassed. It was in 
several chapters or books, and the “ Sofa ” 
was the first, introduced in a mock-heroic strain, 
which, however, soon changed to some of the 
finest descriptions of rural scenery ever written. 
One can almost hear the murmur of the River 
Ouse, the twanging horn of the postman as he 
comes over the bridge, caring not that he may 
be the messenger of grief to “ thousands,” “ joy 
to some.” In the “Task” the poet penned 
a strain to the “ great world ” that had once 
held such fascinations for him, and one cannot 
deem his a case for mere pity when he could 
thus philosophise on the busy scenes he was to 
behold no more :— 

“ ’Tis pleasant through the loopholes of re¬ 
treat 

To peep at such a world, to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her 
gates 

At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height, 
That liberates and exempts me from them 
all.” 

The “Task” proved a great success in the 
world, and has been called a “ glorious poem,” 
original as it was varied in its strain. Its 
rapid changes from playful satire to deep 
earnestness, from descriptions of home scenes 
and nature to solemn truths, could only have 
been portrayed by a master mind. 

During the last years of the poet’s life his 
circumstances were made more easy by a pen¬ 
sion of ^50 a year given by some anonymous 
donor—it is supposed his cousin Theodora— 
and still later, another pension of ^300 a year 
was granted him by the Crown. 

Cowper’s occupations were influenced by 
his mental health; sometimes he could do 
little more than gardening, carpentry, or pet¬ 
ting some hares which were given him, and 
about which he has written amusing accounts, 
his keen observation detecting differences of 
disposition and character even in those furry 
denizens of the fields. At other times lie was 
employed in the ponderous work of translating 
Homer at the rate of forty lines a day, and 
which was afterwards published in two 
volumes. Some of his poems were still un¬ 
finished when death called him away at the 
age of sixty-nine. As Mrs. Browning says :— 

“O men, this man in brotherhood your 
weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
and died while you were smiling.” 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER. 


A WEDDING DAY. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


“So May is married ?” the news flies fast 
To all the friends of her early years ; 

It comes to Ruth, in her room, at last, 

And she reads the letter with smiles and tears. 

Together as girls at school they clung— 

Together in all their work and play; 

And the words they said, and the songs they sung, 
Come back like a distant chime to-day. 

“So May is married?” The papers tell 
Of lace and satin and diamonds bright. 

They say that never a lovelier belle 
Swept up the aisle in her robes of white. 


And Ruth ! She sits in her plain grey gown, 
And thinks of one who has gone to rest; 

A quiet grave in a noisy town 

Has hidden the heart that loved her best. 

Sometimes on a Sundaj' afternoon 

She carries flowers to that silent sjDot; 

In a little while (and it may be soon) 

She, too, will rest where the world comes not. 

On your bridal day, O faithful Ruth! 

No crowds will gaze, and no bells will ring ; 
But two souls—one in their love and truth— 
Shall see the beauty of Christ their King ! 



NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Grcyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE TWIN-HOUSES. 

“The other house taken? Oh, Cecil, 
are you sure ? ’’ 

“ Certain sure,” answered the bright¬ 
faced, sunny-haired boy who had come 
bursting in upon his sisters with his ex¬ 
citing piece of news. Susie and I saw 
that the board had gone, so we ran in to 
ask if it had been "blown down by acci¬ 
dent, and then Mrs. Rudge told us that 
the house had been tal*en, and that the 
family was expected in very soon now— 
at least, so she understood.” 

“And they are coming from India, 
too,” chimed in a breathless and eager 
little girl, who had followed her brother 
as fast as her feet would carry her, to 
share in the surprise their item of news 
must afford within the doors of their own 
home. “ Oh, I wonder if they will bring 
a black servant with them—a bearer in 
a turban, or one of those queer women- 
nurses in those striped dresses they wear ! 
Won’t people stare if they do ! Oh, I 
hope they will! ” 

Norah, tall and fair, with a sweet 
serene face, and the motherly look that 
sometimes comes to a motherless girl 
left in charge of a number of jmunger 
^sisters and brothers, sat still, with her 


busy needle suspended in the air as she 
gazed at the breathless pair who had 
dashed in with this bit of news ; whilst 
Molly and Dolly had both sprung up 
from their tasks, a vivid look of interest 
and curiosity' upon their bright faces. 

“ Then we shall have neighbours again 
after all this time!” said Dolly, with 
something between a smile and a sigh. 
“ I wonder how we shall like that! ” 

“We liked it when we hacl it,” re¬ 
marked Norah, re-commencing her sew¬ 
ing, though with not quite her customary 
rapidity of motion. “I was dreadfully 
sorry when the liardcastles went away. 
It was like losing half one’s life some¬ 
how.” 

“Oh, the Hardcastles—yes!” an¬ 
swered Molly. “ But then they were just 
like brothers and sisters. We had grown 
up together and everything. We can’t 
expect new people ever to be the least 
like that.” 

“ No, indeed ! ” responded Dolly with 
a sigh. “1 only hope it won’t spoil 
everything for us. Fancy being over¬ 
looked in the garden by a pack of 
strangers whom, perhaps, we shall de¬ 
test ! One will have no peace. I don’t 
think I like the idea at all.” 

Norah was smiling a little, though 


there was a small pucker in her forehead 
which told of perplexity and doubt. 

“The safest way will be to try not to 
detest them, and if possible to make 
friends. It would be a very perplexing 
and unprecedented thing to have war 
between the twin houses of the Fish- 
Ponds.” 

“One can’t make one’s likes and 
dislikes to order—at least, we can’t— 
though you seem able to do it more or 
less, Norah,” said Molly, in slightly 
lugubrious accents. “If I do dislike 
people I loathe them thoroughly and 
entirely, and one starts with a natural 
aversion towards those who come in and 
spy upon one’s privacy.” 

“Well, but we shall spy just as much 
upon theirs,” replied Norah with a little 
smile. “ That is the fault of the architect 
of the twin houses—not of the individuals 
who occupy them.” 

“Only we seem to belong here, and 
the new-comers are like interlopers,” 
said Dolly, with a mutinous expression 
on her pretty piquant face. “And it 
has been so nice having the run of the 
double garden—we have never been 
restricted to our own half all the time we 
have lived here. I don’t feel as though 
I should like it one little bit.” 
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“ I’d not have minded so much if they 
had come in in the winter,” remarked 
Cecil, who was leaning* against the door¬ 
post and swinging his foot backwards 
and forwards. “But to choose now of 
all times, just when one is going to begin 
living out-of-doors, and when all the fruit 
is coming on, too. And we always do 
say the other garden has the best straw*- 
berries and apples—to say nothing of the 
big jargonelle pear tree. I call it a 
swindle ! And if there aren’t some jolly 
boys to chum with I shall seriously think 
about running awa}' to sea ! ” 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that—not unless 
you take me with you,” said Susie a 
little anxiously. “ It would be so dull 
without you. But Norah, if there are 
other children coming to the house, you 
will let us play with them, won’t you ? 
You won’t be always saying that they 
are not the sort of children mother would 
have chosen for our friends ? ” 

There was a little unconscious mimicry 
in the child’s tone that provoked a smile 
from the elder sister as she looked into 
the flushed and pleading little face. 
Susie was the youngest of the home 
party—a little maiden of twelve, though 
with a good deal of the charm of child¬ 
hood clinging about her still. She had 
the rounded contours and engagingways 
of the infantile stage of existence, and 
was rather the pet and plaything of the 
house, though her father was always 
reminding her that she was “ growing 
too big to be spoiled.” She always had 
an Irish terrier at her side who seemed 
like a second self. 

“ I hope I shan’t have to say anything 
of the kind, dear,” answered Norah. 
“ It will be very awkward for all of us if 
they should turn out to be people with 
whom we shall not be able to live on 
friendly terms. I hardly know how we 
could manage matters if that were to be 
the case. But, as papa says, ‘ We will 
not cross that bridge till we come 
to it.’ ” 

No more work was possible after this ; 
Dolly was already putting away her 
drawing materials, and Molly her em¬ 
broidery silks. Norah was sewing with 
the swiftness that betokened a near 
completion of her task ; and the younger 
sisters, with Cecil, passed out through 
the open French window into the clear 
sweetness of a warm April evening. 

The windows opened straight upon a 
long, wide gravelled terrace that ran 
from end to end of the whole block of 
warm red-brick building of which the 
twin houses were composed. Standing 
and looking at the long gabled frontage, 
all draped with creepers, and quaintly 
timbered with carved oak beams let into 
the brickwork, it was difficult to realise 
that the houses were two—it all looked 
so like one single residence. It is true 
that the pretty terraced garden, sloping 
down to a great sheet of water a couple 
of hundred feet below, was divided into 
two by a low rustic fence perfectly easy 
to vault or to climb ; but this fence 
scarcely seemed like a division, and at 
the present time the little wicket gates, 
of which there were several in its length, 
were all standing open, showing that 
both sides of the garden were being* 
used by the one family now inhabiting 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 

Qne half of the house. The kitchen- 
gardens, paddocks and stabling, lay be¬ 
hind on the north side of both houses, 
though the vegetable-gardens had the 
same south slope that made the produce 
of the Fish-Ponds (as the two houses 
were indiscriminately called) always a 
week in advance of that of the majority 
of the surrounding gardens. Very plea¬ 
sant was the aspect of the whole place— 
home-like, picturesque, and comfortable. 
Had Coshington been anything but a 
very quiet and rather out-of-the-way 
town so pretty a house within a short 
mile would never have stood empty for 
two years. As it was, nobody had been 
found to take it since the previous 
tenants left; and a single glance at the 
relative juxtaposition of the twin houses 
showed how important a matter it must 
be to the old inhabitants to get pleasant 
and agreeable neighbours next door. 

“For really,” as Dolly remarked, 
standing upon the terrace and looking 
all along* the frontage, “ disagreeable 
or vulgar or fussy neighbours would 
almost be enough to drive one away 
oneself. Life might be made practically 
unendurable.” 

“If anybody has taken the house, 
somebody must have been over it,” re¬ 
marked Molly shrewdly. “Let us run 
across and ask Mrs. Rudge to describe 
the individual. She has a good head 
of her own, and would know real gentle¬ 
folk when she saw them. We have ten 
minutes before papa can possibly be in. 
Let’s run and see Mrs. Rudge.” 

No sooner said than done. The girls 
knew the caretaker of the empty house 
well. Their father, Mr. Tresham, was 
the head of the firm of solicitors who 
managed the property of the owner to 
whom the twin houses and much of the 
adjoining land belonged, and upon him 
devolved the task of keeping the place 
in some sort of order, and of engaging 
the caretaker whilst it stood empty. 
The girls had known her all their lives, 
as she lived in the village lying in the 
hollow behind the house. She always 
welcomed them to her spotless kitchen, 
and was willing enough to impart all the 
information she possessed. 

It was not a great deal she knew ; 
but still it was better than nothing, and 
perhaps their father would know more, 
if he could be got to speak of business 
matters to his family. Mrs. Rudge 
made no manner of mystery about all 
she knew. A lady had come to look 
over the house some three weeks back— 
as many folks had done in those two 
years—but she had seemed more pleased 
with it than some. She had gone over 
it all several times, and had talked to 
Mrs. Rudge, and had asked her whether, 
in the event of her taking it, she would 
remain on in the capacity of house¬ 
keeper, and engage other servants, which 
for her part she was willing enough to 
do, being fond of the house and knowing 
the ways of the place. The lady’s name 
was Miss Stanley-Devenish, for there 
was the order to view with it all written 
as plain as could be. But she hadn’t 
come to take it for herself, as she ex¬ 
plained, but for her stepmother from 
India, who was coming home a widow 
with six children—at least. Four were 


coming with her and two would join her 
from school in England, and ail would 
live here together. Mrs. Rudge de¬ 
clared that Miss Stanley-Dcvenish her¬ 
self was “real gentry,” a kindly, gene¬ 
rous, frank-spoken lady, wham she would 
be pleased and proud to serve; but she 
could not help gathering from what the 
lady said that she did not know much 
about the stepmother and her children, 
and that she did not rate the capacity of 
the former very highly. 

“ She told me that ladies who had 
lived in India had been used to doing 
very little for themselves, and that was 
why she wanted to engage me as house¬ 
keeper, to set things going and keep 
them straight. I asked her if she wasn’t 
coming to live here too, and she said, 

1 Oh, no ! ’ quite quick like. But pre¬ 
sently she added, that when they were 
all settled down, perhaps, she should 
come and pay them a visit, and see how 
they got on. I can’t quite understand 
it all, for I’m almost sure, by the way 
she spoke and the things she ordered 
doing, that she’s going to take the house 
and pay for it, and I know that I am to 
look to her for my wages, which are 
very liberal; but, of course, it wasn’t 
my place to ask questions, and I never 
knew that anything had come of it till 
to-day, when a letter came from her 
direct, saying that the house was really 
taken, and that she would be glad to 
engage me as she had said before. Then 
a clerk from the office came down this 
very morning with a surveyor and took 
down the board, and went over the whole 
place with a big paper in his hands, 
settling what was to be done, and the 
work-people are to begin to-morrow and 
to be out in a fortnight, when the new 
folks will have reached England and 
will come straight in.” 

It was very exciting, but there was no 
more information to be got from Mrs. 
Rudge, and their time had already gone. 

“ How old is this Miss Stanley-De- 
venish ? ” asked Molly, as they prepared 
to depart. 

“ I couldn’t exactly say, Miss Molly. 
.She was a fine, handsome young lady, 
and I should guess her age to be about 
twenty-five, but I could not say for cer¬ 
tain. She had a commanding way with 
her, and I’ll be bound she has had ser¬ 
vants and a house of her own to manage 
for some time, she knew so much about 
things. But she was young, too—one 
could see it in her face and the way she 
spoke and moved. I put her down at 
about that, but I may be wrong.” 

The girls returned to the house, their 
thirst for information only whetted by 
what they had heard. In the pleasant 
sunny drawing-room—which was plainly 
a room kept for use and not for ornament 
alone, though it was bright and pretty 
enough with bits of eastern embroidery 
and quantities of spring flowers—the 
tea-table had been set out in the bay- 
window, and Mr. Tresham, who always 
strove to be at home for this cosy meal, 
was leaning back smiling in his easy 
chair. 

“I knew I should have a hornet’s 
nest about me as soon as I got home,” 
he remarked, as he saw the flushed and 
eager faces of the excited juniors. “ So 


the news has penetrated to the Fish- 
Ponds, has it? And you are all in a 
fever, of course ? ” 

“Oh, papa, of course we are! How 
could we help it ? Why did you not tell 
us before ? ” 

“ Because, my love. I have a certain 
foolish prejudice in favour of a peaceful 
home ; and if 1 had come back open- 
mouthed every time there had been a 
nibble after the empty house, I leave it 
to you to say what my chances would 
have been of that. It was only this 
morning the thing was settled, and 
therefore only to-day that there has 
been anything to tell.” 

Dolly took a stool at her father’s feet; 
Susie perched her small person on the 
arm of his chair; Molly supplied him 
with tea and his favourite roll and butter; 
and then came a whole torrent of ques¬ 
tions, which he received in a smiling 
calm, and did not attempt to answer until 
the torrent had subsided and the silence 
of e xpectation had succeeded the hub¬ 
bub of enquiry and exclamation. 

“Well, my dears,” he then began, 
“ I do not know that I have very much 
to tell you, but certain facts have come 
to my knowledge which are no secret 
now. Our new neighbours, who will 
probably arrive within three weeks from 
this time, are a widowed Mrs. Devenish— 
the widow of a colonel—together with her 
six children, whose ages vary, I under¬ 
stand, from six to sixteen, or there¬ 
abouts. Somebody has asked who Miss 
Stanley-Devenish is, and all I can say 
on that score is that she is a very 
charming and a very practical and com¬ 
petent young lady. She is a daughter 
of the late colonel by a former marriage, 
and I gather that she is wealthy and 


Indian Kabobs.—P ass through the min¬ 
cing-machine three times about two pounds of 
uncooked lean mutton or beef, then squeeze 
the juice of two oranges into it, and the pulp 
pass through the machine, and add one table¬ 
spoonful of crushed coriander seed, which can 
be bought at any chemist, or one dessert¬ 
spoonful of cuny powder. Mix all well to¬ 
gether, and make into small balls about the 
size of a walnut; then pass wooden skewers 
through the centre of them, taking care that 
they do not touch each other, and bake in a 
quick oven, turning them round on the skewers 
every five minutes, and basting them well with 
hot butter. Time to cook, about a quarter of 
an hour to twenty minutes ; serve with “ potato 
or spinach fritters ” made as follows :— 

Fritters to accompany above.—Make a batter 
of three tablespoonfuls of flour, one egg, one 
teaspoonful of curry powder, and sufficient 
water to make the batter as you would for 
pancakes; then cut some raw potatoes into 
very thin slices, or if spinach, wash it well, and 
dip each leaf into the batter, and fry in boiling 
clarified fat a nice delicate brown and crisp. 
Serve at once, or they will become “ leathery.” 

Bengal Curry.—P ut about two ounces of 
butter into a saucepan, and, when boiling, have 
ready two good-sized onions sliced “length¬ 
ways,” and very thin, and put into it. When 
these arc fried a nice dark brown, pare and 


USEFUL HINTS . 

has some considerable property of her 
own. J do not imagine that she knows 
much of her stepmother or half-sisters ; 
the boys have never been to England as 
yet, as of late years the colonel was sta¬ 
tioned in the hill-country, and was able 
to keep his children with him. I gather 
that Mrs. Devenish herself has only rather 
narrow means, but that Miss Stanley- 
Devenish—who, I hear, came info a 
large slice of. the Stanley property 
through her mother, a Miss Stanley—is 
anxious that she shall be made comfort¬ 
able, and is doing something handsome 
for the family herself. I have no actual 
warrant for saying as much, and of 
course you must not chatter about it; 
but I suspect something of the kind. 
Certainly Miss Stanley-Devenish takes 
the Fish-Ponds in her own name, and 
to her we are to look for the fulfilment 
of all obligations.” 

“ But will she not live there ? ” 

“ I gather not. 1 believe she will simply 
place her stepmother there, and only be 
a visitor from time to time. She speaks 
of being in some way guardian to the 
children—with their mother, of course. 

.1 suspect that Mrs. Devenish is not 
a very capable person, and that the 
daughter feels some considerable re¬ 
sponsibility about her father’s widow.” 

“But they are gentlefolk, father?” 
asked Norah anxiously. “They are 
people we need not be afraid for the 
children to know ? ” 

“So far as family goes they are all 
that we could desire,” was the ready 
response. “ The Devenishes are a good 
old family. Colonel Devenish stood high 
in his profession, and Mrs. Devenish is 
a well-connected woman. Of course, 
the children may have been spoiled and 
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slice two large apples; add to the onions and 
fry, stirring frequently, till the apples are a 
complete pulp ; then add your beef or mutton, 
which should have been previously cut into 
nice square pieces about half an inch square. 
If it is uncooked meat it must be fried in 
butter first. Now mix one dessert-spoonful of 
curry powder and one teaspoonful of flour with 
half a pint of milk, or milk and water, and 
pour into saucepan; let it come to the boil, 
and then stand it where it will only just simmer 
for half an hour. Just before serving, add 
one tablespoonful of crushed almonds and two 
tablcspoonfuls of curd ; serve with boiled rice. 

Sweet Rice. —Make a syrup of sugar, 
water, a small pinch of saffron, and the juice 
of a lemon—about half a pint of syrup to two 
tablespoonfuls of rice. Fry the rice—which 
should be well washed—in butter for one 
minute, and when the syrup has boiled for five 
minutes add the rice and stir gently with a 
fork; let it boil till the rice has absorbed all 
the syrup. Great care must be taken with this 
dish, as each grain of rice should be separate. 
To make a pretty dish you might colour onc- 
third with cochineal and another with spinach 
colouring, and the remainder leave as it is, 
which should be of a bright yellow. Dish each 
colour in circles on dish. Serve hot with 
“Indian custard,” made as follows:—Put 
about an ounce of best fresh butter into an 
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may have run wild, as is so often the 
case in India. It is a great pity the 
boys were not sent home long ago, as 
Miss Stanley-Devenish frankly remarked. 
She said she hoped we should find them 
pleasant neighbours, and that I should 
be able to let my children play with the 
juniors of the party. I told her I hoped 
we should soon be capital friends, if 
any bargain about the house were really 
struck. I wish she had been coming 
herself, but we cannot have everything!” 

“ Well, I’m glad there are some 
boys,” remarked Cecil, who rather felt 
this need in his home, where there were 
four sisters but no brother. Max, the 
eldest son, was a doctor in London, 
finishing his hospital education by taking 
staff appointments, which kept him away 
from home the greater part of the year. 
Cecil thought that some boys next door 
might be a great advantage, but Dolly 
sighed a little as she pictured the 
“ rampaging ” and noise there would be 
sure to be with a lot of wild untrained 
children tearing about the place. Her 
father heard the sigh and laughingly 
asked the cause. 

“ Oh, I hardly know ; only it will all be 
so different, and I’m not sure that 1 like 
changes. But I suppose we must try and 
make the best of it, if it is inevitable.” 

“It is generally the best way,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Tresham, with his flickering 
smile of amusement; “and sometimes 
things turn out better than we expect.” 

“ Hullo ! ” cried Cecil, who was stand¬ 
ing half in and half out of the window, 
“ here come Harold and Leo ! I wonder 
if they have heard the new r s too ? ’ ’ and he 
dashed out to greet the new-comers and 
to drag them in to join the family party, 
( To be continued.) 


enamelled saucepan, and when boiling add five 
cloves and the seeds from two cardamums; 
let these fry well for five minutes, then add 
one tablespoonful of flour and stir well ; let 
this fry till brown, then add half a pint of 
milk, and stir over fire till it boils and thickens ; 
then add one tablespoonful of crushed almonds 
and a little colouring matter, either cochineal 
or saffron water, and serve hot in glasses. 

Potato Curry. —Have ready some boiled 
potatoes beaten to a pulp; then acid one tea - 
spoonful of curry-powder, the same of aniseed, 
and about one dozen slices of ginger (green). 
Mix all thoroughly and stand aside. Now get 
a frying-pan with about two ounces of butter, 
and when it boils cut three good sized onions 
into it and fry a nice brown; then put in the 
potato mixture, and stir well for ten minutes ; 
then add two tablespoonfuls of water and the 
juice of a lemon. Just before serving have 
ready half a pint of curds and mix with it. 
Serve hot, with fioorees made as follows :— 
Make a paste of eight ounces of flour and rub 
into it six ounces of butter; then add as much 
water that will make it into a stiff paste. 
Work it well with the hands till it does not 
adhere to them ; then roll out on paste-board 
to a wafer-like thinness, and cut in circles, 
either with pastry-cutter or an ordinary tumbler 
glass, and bake, on tin in quick oven, a light 
delicate brown. 
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ON BRASSES AND BRASS-RUBBING. 

BvGERTRUDE HARRADEN. 


PART III. 

I have not jet dwelt upon the many interests 
the pursuit of brass-rubbing may awaken, and 
upon the many incidental pleasures and ex¬ 
periences it is the means of introducing to us. 

Brasses give us a pictorial insight into the 
fashions and changes in military equipment, 
civilian dress, and ecclesiastical vestments from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century; not 
merely commemorating one class of life, but 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
from the stately canopied abbot in full church 
splendour to the half figure of his humbler 
brother-priest; from the armour-encased knight 
with feet resting on a lion or dog, to the 
mantled merchant with feet resting on a wool- 
pack or similar emblem of his trade ; from the 
court dame in the latest extravagance of rufT 
and farthingale to the demurely-attired wife of 
some civilian, all and each interesting in their 
degree depicting types of life that have really 
existed. 

“ Seeing is believing,” and with all these 
portraits of the dead before us, we are able to 
realise more closely their lives, and to familiarise 
ourselves with the probable scenes in which 
these figures or their originals or others like 
them played their parts in the world’.s great 
drama. And quite independently too of 
history, books, dates and dynasties of Plan- 
tagenet, York, Lancaster, and Stuart, in con¬ 
necting brasses with the contemporary events 
of the same period, we can acquire much new 
and supplementary information, at the same 
time brushing up and refreshing what we may 
once have known but have forgotten. 

Brasses demand some slight acquaintance 
with several accessory subjects, notably 
heraldry, architecture, and Latin—heraldry to 
determine the shields, coats of arms, and 
armorial bearings that occur on all the more 
important plates; architecture to explain the 
various parts of the handsome and elaborate- 


canopies which surmount principally the 
effigies of high ecclesiastics, and knights and 
their ladies; and Latin to decipher the earlier 
inscriptions, especially those of the thirteenth 
century, which were nearly all written in this 
language. Before and after that period, Latin 
was less used, Norman-French preceding it, 
and English succeeding it. 

Not wishing to frighten or discourage you, I 
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have said slight acquaintance advisedly, for our 
pleasures are apt to become tasks when taken 
too seriously, and we are interesting ourselves 
in brasses and brass-rubbing as a holiday 
hobby, and not as an arch mol ogical study 
embracing many branches of learning and 
research. 

In course of time the one may grow to the 
other, in fact is almost certain so to do ; from 
trying to stand we walk, from walking we run, 
and from running we race. But for our 
present purpose, what with the generous help 
which those of experience and authority are 
ever ready to give to beginners in a fellow- 
hobby, what with the knowledge to be gained 
from standard text-books, what with the 
crumbs that fall from the archaeologist’s tabic, 
which we can pick up eagerly or only peck at 
daintily according to our enthusiasm and 
earnestness of hunger, and what with the 
exercise of., our own intelligence and observa¬ 
tion, we ought to get along pretty comfort¬ 
ably and contentedly. Then the pleasures of 
brass-rubbing 1 The delight of a day’s out¬ 
ing, and the Christopher Columbus sensation 
on arriving at some . out-of-the-way village, 
perfectly ignorant of anyone or anything ex¬ 
cept that there is a brass in the church and 
we have come to rub it! The first inquiry is 
for the church, naturally. One is told it is a 
good mile and a half away. So, nothing 
daunted, one sets out cheerfully, hoping to 
find it opened. One reaches it to find it 
locked! The next search is for the clerk. 
Having gone the round of his relations in the 
village, one learns from a granddaughter that 
he is away working at a farm “over there.” 
The direction indicated lies over a ploughed 
field; one sets out cheerfully over this, and, 
when the clerk is discovered, and his hearing 
and understanding gained, he tells us the key 
is under the porch door-mat, or hanging up 
behind the notice-board, or in some other 
impossible jackdaw hiding-place. Then we 
tramp back over the ploughed field, still cheer¬ 
fully and now hopefully; and after nearly two 
hours’ delay and loss of daylight, we get into 
the church, and are thankful to find the brass 
where it should be. 

This does not always happen; but when it 
docs, it should by no means rub us up the 
■wrong way nor dishearten us for our work. 
Let^ it be taken as an accessory detail of the 
day’s enjoyment—just as the anelace or short 
sword of the knight and civilian, and the pen¬ 
dant or pomander attached to a lady’s girdle 
are accessory details of their dress. 

As a rule, it is wiser to write beforehand for 
permission to have access to a brass, and then 
the way is paved at once, especially in the case 
of city and parochial churches, where there are 
frequent services and ceremonials going on, 
and the brass or brasses being under pews or 
seats, may require uncovering, brushing, etc. 
And let me warn you never to attempt to 
kneel on the bare, often damp stone, when a 
brass is on the ground; the clerk will always 
provide a piece of carpet, matting or cushion, 
and there is no occasion to introduce rheuma¬ 
tism as an additional subject to be acquired in 
brass-nibbing. 

Then about the clerks them¬ 
selves, clerks, beadles, sextons, 
or vergers, I know not the 
nice distinction between them. 

I had imagined that a beadle, 
to he a beadle, must always 
be gorgeously attired in three- 
cornered cocked hat, red waist¬ 
coat, gold braid, and awe-in¬ 
spiring wand ; but it is a mis¬ 
take. 

Lately I had correspondence 
with a beadle—he signed him- 
sAS ti's ’sudn—about coming to 
rub the brasses in his church, 
and before I went I was rather 
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nervous at having to encounter him, lest lie 
should be. haughty and condescending and 
overwhelming! When I arrived at the church 
I addressed the first person I saw with the 
question, “Where shall I find the beadle?” 
He was a sony-looking, sombre, thin, black- 
clothed gentleman, very like an undertaker’s 
assistant. To my intense astonishment, dis¬ 
appointment, and relief, he replied very 
meekly and half apologetically, “I is the 
beadle.” 

As space is limited I must reserve further 
comments on these all-important personages 
for another time, and proceed with my notes 
on the illustrations. 

Fig. 1. From Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
Representing Thomas Fletewoode, his two 
wives and eighteen children. The principal 
figures are kneeling at prayer-desks. This 
brass is affixed above an altar-tomb to the 
north wall of the chancel to the north-west of 
the altar. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century till about the middle of the sixteenth, 
a fashion, so to speak, arose of erecting a 
memorial of stonework against the wall to 
form a tomb, and the monumental brasses 
were either inlaid on the top or in the wall, 
lo this place the Holy Sacrament and cross 
were removed on Holy Thursday 
and watched, with lights, till 
Easter morning, so that the 
tomb or altar-tomb served a 
double purpose—that of a monu¬ 
ment to commemorate the dead, 
and that of an Easter sepulchre. 

The inscription runs as follows. 

I translate it because it is verv 
indistinct, also the figures; but 
the brass itself is very worn and 
indifferently engraved. 

“Here lyeth Thomas Flet- 
woode, esquier, borne at Heskyn, 
in the countye of Lancaster, lorde 
of the vache, treasaurer of the 
mynte, knight of the parlyment 
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for the sliire of Buckingham, and late sheriff 
of the counties of Buck and Bedford, who 
had two wyves, Barbara, the first, and Brigett, 
the second, being daughter to Sir John 
Springe, knight. He had eightene children, 
foure by the first wyfe, and fourtiene by 
the second, aged fyfte-five yeares, deceased 
the first dayc of November and yere of our 
Lord God, 1570.” I cannot guarantee that 
the spelling is quite correct, but it is the 
nearest I can make out. The husband is in 
armour, the skirt of mail is just visible (it was 
abandoned later in Elizabeth’s reign). The 
hair is cropped short on the head according to 
the fashion, and the beard and moustaches 
long and full. Small ruffs encircle the neck 
and wrists. Note the helmet on the ground 
and the gauntlets hanging down by the side of 
the prayer-desk. The wives wear Paris head¬ 
dresses or Mary Queen of Scots caps, small 
starched ruffs round the neck and wrists, and 
close-fitting gowns with turned-down collars. 
The sleeves of the larger figures are slashed 
and tied with bows, those of the children are 
striped round. When the lower part of the 
gown was thrown open, it probably displayed 
a richly-embroidered petticoat. Size of figures 
of parents, 10 inches by 9J inches, 10 inches 
by 8 inches, and 10 inches by 7 inches; in¬ 
scription, 24 inches by 5J inches. 

Fig. 2. From Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
A lady, c. 1535 , there was another wife and 
the husband but no inscription. I only took 
a rubbing of one figure to show the dress of 


the period, which appears to me remarkably 
graceful and pretty. The head-dress is termed 
pedimental, and made its first appearance in 
Henry VII.’s reign, remaining in vogue till 
Mary’s. It was very stiff, and quite hid the 
hair. Its front lappets of thick velvet were 
frequently turned up and pinned out of the 
way, a veil hung down over the shoulders at 
the back. The gown is long, loose, and flow¬ 
ing, squared at the neck, and cut low to show 
the partlet- —a kind of finely-plaited linen 
habit-shirt with an ornamental edging. The 
dress sleeves only reached to the elbow, and 
were very wide and broad, and trimmed with 
fur; the under sleeves were striped longi¬ 
tudinally and slashed beneath. A long rosary 
of several decades of beads hung from the 
centre of the girdle, terminating in a tassel. 
Length of figure 20 inches. 

Fig. 3. From Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
A small brass of a priest, c. 1470. This has 
evidently been relaid of late in the west wall 
of the chancel, and is very well preserved. 
There is no inscription; the vestments are 
those worn by a priest at the altar, consisting 
of the amice, alb, maniple, and chasuble. 
Length of figure 12 inches. 

Fig. 4. Belonging to the Surrey Arclireo- 
logical Society, to which I am indebted for 
permission to rub and reproduce the brass. 
For the following notes I quote from a paper 
written on it by Mr. T. G. Waller, F.S.A., 
and regret that space does not admit of my 
giving his interesting description in full detail. 


Here also I would like to record my obliga¬ 
tions, and express my thanks to Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, B.A., F.S.A., for the frequent 
and most valuable help lie has afforded me in 
my descriptive notes, in advising me where 
certain specimens of brasses are, and in brass¬ 
rubbing information generally. 

“This interesting brass (r. 1500) is said to 
have been formerly in the church of Netley 
Abbey, where it was discovered in a poor 
man’s house doing duty as the back of a fire¬ 
place. It has sustained little injury, being in 
excellent condition, and in no way worn. It 
is a square plate measuring 19 inches by 19 
inches, commemorating a knight and lady of 
the Compton family. It has been assigned as 
Flemish, but without sufficient reason. The 
two figures, knight and lady, kneel almost in 
profile, with the hands conjoined in prayer, 
the lady a little distance behind. A scroll is 
from the mouth of each; that from the 
knight— 

“ ‘ Una pecij a clno hanc requira ut 1 habite 
in domo dm.’ 

“part of Psalm xxvii. 4. That from the lady 
is— 

“‘Tibi dixit cor meu oxquisivit te facies 
mea facie tua.’ 

“ part of Psalm xxvii. 8. 

“The knight is in complete armour, bare¬ 
headed, with long flowing hair, and broad-toed 
sabbcitons , which would place the date at the 
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beginning of the sixteenth century. Around 
his neck is a collar of mail, and a skirt of the 
same appears beneath the faces which defend 
the lower part of the body. The lady’s figure 
does not differ from the conventional dress of 
the time. She wears a close-fitting gown, 
\vith furred cuffs, over which is an ample 
mantle, with a cordon terminating in tassels. 
Her cap has veil-like lappets on each side, 
rising above the forehead somewhat pyramidi- 
eally. She kneels upon a cushion, the roseate 
ornament upon which is common in English 
work, together with the treatment of the 
pavement, diamond-shaped and divided into 
two parts perpendicularly. 

“ The heraldic character of the background 
is the chief interest of this brass. It forms a 
diaper in which the most conspicuous object is 
a beacon constructed of timber, cross-pieces of 
which make a stand upon which a pole uprises 
supporting a crescent of fire. To this a ladder 
is appended to ascend in order that the fire 
may be attended to. There are four of these 
beacons, and wound about the pole is a scroll 
with the motto, ‘ So have I cause.’ Then is 
dispersed what is either a pine-apple or pine- 
cone, and interspersed with these is the well- 
known convention of a rose very much seen 
in English work of that century, and lastly 
a number of spots, or, in heraldic terms, 

‘ plates.’ 

“ It appears the beacon is borne by many 
families, and it was used by Henry V. after he 
came to the throne, and appears over his tomb 
in Westminster Abbey. 

“ Doubtless from the character of this brass, 
and from the way in which the figures are 
arranged, looking in the same direction one 
behind the other, it forms only part of the 
original monument, and that some religious 
deerce or emblem of the Trinity, was in front 
of the figures, with escutcheons of arms 
arranged in the usual way—two above and 
two below—and that it was fixed to the wall, 
or rallier on a raised altar-tomb, on a dado 
above, as in many examples of the fifteenth 
century.” 


Fig. 5. From Firle, Sussex. The custom 
of engraving shrouded figures and skeletons 
was introduced from the Continent about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and was most 
common in the reign of Henry VII. and in the 
eastern counties. This is quite a late example, 
and by no means gruesome as some are. The 
shroud or winding-sheet is knotted at the head 
and feet, and in this instance closed. Gene¬ 
rally it is left open to expose the breast and 
knees. The inscription is so clear it may be 
read for itself. Length of shroud, 17 inches; 
inscription, 20 inches by 9 inches. 

Fig. 6. From All Hallows, Barking, 
Middlesex. A specimen of the French style o\ 
brass. It rests in the north aisle of the chancel, 
close to the steps of the altar, and is inscribed’ 
“Here lies John Bacon, at one time citizen 
and woolman of London, who died the 6th of 
May, a.d. 1437, and Joan, his wife, for whose 
souls God intercede. Amen.” AVe have had 
this form of inscription before ; the letters are 
raised and clearly cut. In the upper part of 
the stone is placed a heart (frequently seen on 
brasses before the Reformation) inscribed with 
the word “ Mercy,” and enclosing this are two 
scrolls, the ends of which ought to proceed 
from the mouths of the figures, with these 
invocatory sentences, “Mater Dei memento 
Mei: Jesus fili Dei miserere Mei.” Owing, 
however, to a mistake in my mounting, the 
heart and scrolls occur too low. 

John Bacon belonged to the ancient and 
honourable company of woolmen, the leading 
guild of the Middle Ages, and appropriately 
his feet repose on a woolpack. The dress of 
the husband is a long tunic reaching to the 
ankles, and opening in front to show the fur 
lining. The collar is very high with an edging 
of velvet, which occurs also round the tunic. 
The sleeves are large and full-gathered into 
small velvet cuffs at the wrist, the girdle is 
richly ornamented, and the hands raised and 
clasped in prayer. The robe worn by the wife 
is very similar, except that it is longer in the 
skirt and lower at the neck, with a turn-down 
collar. The waist is. very short; but the 


draperies graceful and flowing. The hcad- 
diess is a variation of the crespinc , in which 
the hair is fastened in a net on the top of the 
head, with side curls above each ear, and a roll 
or wreath encircling the head to keep the 
coiffure in position. A veil falls down behind 
over the shoulders. Length of figures, 2^ 
inches and 23 inches; inscription, 32 inches 
by 3 inches. 

_ *^S* 7 * From Heston, Middlesex, c. 1380. 
Representing a lady with her dead baby. A 
ministering angel occurs at one side, and a 
lepresentation of our Lord as a demi-figurc in 
clouds above. This brass lies in the nave of 
the church, close to the pulpit. Size of 
principal plate 13 inches by. 9* inches. 

Fl g- 8 * From St - Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
Middlesex. A lady on a heraldic mantle, r. 
x 535» with a lion rampant vulned (wounded) 
on the shoulder in three places. Several 
methods of blazoning ladies’ dresses were in 
vogue, the earliest to embroider the lady’s 
own arms on her kirtle, and her husband’s on 
her mantle. St. Helen’s is one of the most 
ancient and interesting of the City churches, is 
under repair, and its brasses, in which it is 
particularly rich, temporarily inaccessible. 
But through the courtesy and kindness of the 
rector, I was enabled to obtain a rubbing of 
this lady, and later on I hope to be able to 
gi\e you other examples from the same church. 
Length of figure, 32 inches. 

(To be concluded.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



ART. 

Voice from Maori-Land. —i. Engraving-sand water¬ 
colour drawings may be hung in the same room ; 
but the arrangement would be in better taste were 
the black-and-white hung in a separate group from 
the wa ter-co)ours. Perhaps they might be arranged 
on different walls. They are more suitable for a 
drawing-room, or boudoir, than a dining-room. 
Oil paintings are permissible in any room, but when 
possible should have the room to themselves alone, 
miniatures excepted; and these latter may be ar¬ 
ranged in groups on a velvet-covered board, or 
hung in festoons (if as lockets or brooches) over a 
chiffonier, or above, or under a chimneypiece.— 
2. Weigh the quarterly number, and you can ascer¬ 
tain the exact rate of the postage due for it. 

Adelaide and Ada. —You could obtain Miss Turck’s 
address from any artists’ colourman, and without 
doubt the colours themselves. We do not give 
addresses. There is a satisfactory department at 
the place you name for all appliances and requisites 
for artists’ work. 

Dot.— The painter’s name, about whoni you inquire, 
does not appear in Allibone’s Dictionary , nor in 
Vincent’s Dictionary of Biography ; but it may be 
given elsewhere. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Auntie’s “Totts ” enquires what it means when a 
man offers only two fingers or three instead of the 
hand, in the usual way. It is the result of igno¬ 
rance, and shows that he lias not been taught the 
rules of good breeding. In any case, it is an indi¬ 
cation of a natural lack of warm-heartedness and 
cordiality of feeling, which may have no personal 
significance towards you individually.—2. Evelyn 
E. Green is a woman. 

G. O.—We do not give private addresses. 

J. Notlob enquires,“ What is the right thing to do on 
. a gentleman, a member of the Church of England, 
becoming engaged to a lady who attends a A\ es- 
leyan chapel ? ” etc. There should be a distinct 
understanding between the two parties on such a 
question as to any change of denomination and 
worship before the’engagement takes place. But, 
in anj* case, it must be a matter not only of con¬ 
science, hut a f private arrangement, between the 
contracting.parties ; as also the question respecting 
any children of the marriage. _ A “ lady ” ought to 
have learnt to express herself in better English. 

Marion and Marie. —It is usual to bow on the intro¬ 
duction of a man to you ; if to a woman, and one 
older than yourself, you should take her hand it 
offered, otherwise you need only bow. 


Nurse Probationer.— Dr. William Harvey, M.D., 
physiologist, announced his discovery of the cir¬ 
culation of the blood, A.D« 1628. He had graduated 
at Cambridge, and thence went to Padua to attend 
the lectures of a professor of anatomy, who taught 
the existence of valves in all the veins ; and it was 
in the endeavour to find out the use of these valves 
that he made his great discovery. On placing a 
ligature on an artery it became distended on the 
side nearest the heart, but placing it on a vein it 
became distended on the side furthest away from 
that organ. Thus it was that he proved the course 
of the blood through the arteries, and its return by 
the veins to the heart. It was not until five and 
twenty years after the publication of his work on 
this discovery that his theory, so long ridiculed, 
was accepted in every university in the world. He 
was born April, 1578, and died in June, 1657. 

Newly Trimmed Nest. —1. We are quite over¬ 
stocked with the stories our girls send us for 
criticism. Perhaps some elder brother or sister 
might look over your’s for you.—2. A barrister in 
the Conveyancing Department is very dependent 
on friendly solicitors to send him briefs. If he 
knows many amongst them his rising in his pro¬ 
fession will be proportionably rapid. But some 
years must elapse before a fortune or independence 
can be made. When the examinations are passed, 
and the requisite Humber of dinners eaten at the 
Temple, there is a ceremony to be gone through, in 
which he is “ called to the Bar,” and qualified to 
wear the distinctive dress of wig and gown. There 
is another department of the profession besides 
“ Conveyancing.” that of “Special Pleaders,” who 
accompany the judges on their Circuits and plead 
the cause of their clients. For this branch not 
only a thorough knowledge of law and a good 
logical head are necessary, but a certain amount of 
eloquence. 

Alice hi .—The wandering of the thoughts in prayer 
was very aptly compared, by a gifted and holy 
woman long gone to her rest, to those evil birds 
that came clowr. to steal away the sacrifice offered 
by Abraham. So our sacrifice of prayer and praise 
is stolen away by these thoughts. It is a grievous 
offence to the majesty of the Infinite Creator to 
approach Him not thinking of what you kneel to 
ask. The prayer is a hypocritical sham and an in¬ 
sult, and we can only advise you to speak out loud as 
the only way of concentrating your thoughts, asking 
earnestly for the help of the Holy Spirit to overcome 
a temptation so destructive to all growth in grace 
and displeasing to God. 

Annie.— It may be that the state of your eyes is not 
a local but a constitutional disorderment or chronic 
weakness. It would be well to settle this question, 
for in the improvement of your general health your 
eyes may find a cure. If only a local weakness 
bathe them twice daily in a weak solution of vinegar 
and cold water. Do not try them with fine work 
nor small print; use them during daylight, but 
avoid reading by gas or lamp light ; and never rub 
them. When the wind is cold it would be well to 
wear a veil. 

Enquirer. —1. Your question about the marks on the 
haddock has recently been answered.—2. April 26th, 
1874, was a Sundav. • 

Psyche— The objectionable word you name should 
not be appended to the signature. It would be 
perfectly gratuitous to make any such statement. 

A Seaside Lassie.— 1. Consistence should always be 
considered and maintained. If in such a position 
of social equality that you habitually take your 
meals together and mix in the same circle of society, 
sharing the same'friends, then you may act as 
bridesmaid to the maid you name. Ot course, if 
you accept such a position you cannot afterwards 
decline to accept the bride’s hospitality, and to 
meet her associates and her husband’s family, what¬ 
ever position they may hold—2. Turn up your hair 

Patience. —We can only repeat to you two answers 
perpetually repeated in reply to your letter. A 
mere schoolgirl of “sixteen ■” has no business to be 
occupying her thoughts with reference to engage¬ 
ments of a matrimonial kind. At four or five and 
twenty it will be time enough. Then as to follow¬ 
ing up any man and asking him to call you by your 
Christian name, it would be most forward and 
indelicate. Besides, in this case, you would be 
forcing a mere boy of nineteen into a difficulty in a 
very unfair way. Shakespeare’s “Ophelia” was, 
we imagine, older than you are when her father 
said, “ Think yourself a baby.” 

Incognita. —The wet hands, and all the boils that 
successively come up on your sister’s nose, arc pro¬ 
bably symptomatic of one and the same trouble in 
the constitution. No lotion would be of any use 
with reference to a cure in either symptom. She is 
in a very unsatisfactory state of health ; her blood 
is in a watery condition if there be no hereditary 
taint. She should have good medical advice. 

Mona.— Your letter is a gracious one, and very 
satisfactory to us. May 22nd, 1877, was a Tuesday. 
Your verses are not correct in composition. 

Snowdrop. —November 29th, 1874, ' vas a Sunday. 
Your writing is fairly good. 


Walter.—W e recommend 3 0U to make no change 
whatever in reference to your little girl of eight 
years old : See 1 Cor. xiii. 11. The food of a child 
should differ from that of an adult, as well as its 
hours and its recreations. And as in regard to its 
bodj* so in reference to its mind. It would be per¬ 
manently injured by forcing the young mind into a 
groove suitable for an adult, and to lay burdens and 
restrictions upon a child which it could not under¬ 
stand and much less appreciate. The training of 
the young mind needs the exercise of much indul¬ 
gence and tender consideration. But in matters 
essential, and when a question of obedience, instant 
submission should be gently but inflexibly insisted 
upon. In summer the two services would not prove 
too fatiguing. 

Madge. —1. We regret much that our competitions 
are not such as would suit you, and that we cannot 
give any promise of further varieties. We are the 
more sorry as you have written a very nice and 
creditable letter, and express yourself so gratefully 
for the help which our paper has given you. Accept 
our thanks and all good wishes.—2. What Mr. 
Spurgeon meant by the statement “ What is new is 
not worth telling,” was that God’s truth has existed 
from everlasting. See 1 St. John ii. 7, 8. God’s 
truth may be “new” in so far as that those to 
whom it is preached did not know and receive it 
before. It may also be new, inasmuch as that the 
sacred teachings vouchsafed to God’s ancient Jewi^li 
Church, were of His truth “ seen through a glass 
darkly ” the “ shadow of good things to come.” 
They were instructed by “ types,” yet the truth was 
the same that has now been revealed to us in a 
clearer light, for “ the true light now shineth.” 

Ivy.— 1. Certainly, a well-read person is likely to be 
a more agreeable companion than one who is not 
so. Such a question need scarcely have been asked. 
—2. As to the kind of books you should read, we 
can scarcely decide that for you. Books of recent 
discoveries and travels are generally interesting. 
But if you wish to read aloud to anyone at home 
you should consult the taste of the individual. 

Dora. —Of course a doctor will see you and give his 
opinion as to your strength for such trying and 
arduous work, and your general healthiness. Judg¬ 
ing from the pencilled scribble you send us, on a 
little fragment of paper, we do not think you suffi¬ 
ciently educated to propose yourself for such a 
vocation. 

Teresa Bindley. —Of course you should never read 
in bed. You ought to read the Bible by day. The 
best time is before breakfast (while it is being pre¬ 
pared), if only a few verses. Pray for the help of 
the Holy Spirit to chase away any evil thoughts 
that may come into your mind and think of some¬ 
thing else. To repeat a hymn would be a good 
plan. 

Kathleen. —1. September 24th, 1871, was a Sunday.— 
2. With reference to any demand for trained nurses 
in the United States, no one should run the risk of 
going out on a mere chance of finding a vacancy ; 
she should have an introduction to some special 
institution, and a place ready secured. Our ac¬ 
quaintance is mostly restricted to our own colonies 
and dependencies. 

“ Longing to be Loved.” —No, we could not recom¬ 
mend you to pray that any man should love you 
who has not begun to pay his addresses to you, and 
has given no indication of any attraction to you. 
No right-minded God-fearing woman should “ make 
up her mind to have a thing” irrespective of the 
will of her Divine Master, and the obvious leadings 
of His wise Providence. 

“ Does Your Mother Know You’re Out ?” (Not¬ 
tingham).—Alas ! that any of our girls should act, 
as you confess you do, and adopt a pseudonym of 
so flippant a character ! At fifteen and seventeen 
you arc too young to think about marriage, and 
fully old enough to know better. Your education 
appears to have been very much neglected, as you 
write “ winder ” for window, “ wistle ” for whistle ; 
and you speak of the young men as “fellows ” that 
“go to pray meatings,” and say you like our new 
volume very much “ indead, espeshly the tail Miss 
Muffet.” But it is sad to learn that you both climb 
out of your window every night, and go for a walk 
with these “fellows,” your “bedroom being in a 
separate wing of the house, and nobody knows ! ” 
Never go again, at your peril. It is undutiful and 
sinful to have anything to say to men unknown to 
your parents, and without their permission. 

Popsey has also been walking out with some man for 
a whole year, unknown to her parents. The sooner 
she confesses her very grave error to her mother 
the better. If the man knew how to treat her with 
proper respect, he never would have tempted her 
to so far forget the common rules of propriety, not 
to say of duty to your parents. The man should 
obtain an introduction to them through some 
mutual friend, and then ask their permisshaw Us 
pay you liis addresses. But he should make a full 
statement of his affairs, and show that he is able to 
support a wife. 

A Muckle Tanpie— Your dog appears to be much 
diseased with the mange, and you should send him 
to a veterinary surgeon. Beware of touching him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOLLY BECOMES RALPH’S TUPIL. 

SOMEONE remarked one day at the farm 
that “My Lady” was never seen to 
open a book. It came upon Mistress 
Pierce with all the force of a discovery, 
and very soon led her on to another still 
more startling; she found out that the 


child could not read. What could be 
done about it ? Naturally she must 
learn, and Mistress Pierce knew from 
experience that “My Lady” always 
resented a must. An old horn book 
was found, and the whole family united 
in the effort to teach the spoiled darling 
her letters. Christopher and Susan, who 


were born students, had learned to read 
with ease almost in babyhood. It was 
supposed therefore that of course anyone 
as bright as was “ My Lady ” would learn 
with far greater readiness than the slow 
Susan and slower Christopher. But 
after a few weeks’ experience, the sad 
conclusion was arrived at, that the little 
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aristocrat had little memory and less 
power of application ; and how to teach 
her to read became an unsolved problem. 
One day, in a fit of temper, “ My Lady ” 
took the horn-book, stamped on it, and 
then threw it into the fire. 

“ Reading makes people too dull and 
stupid/ 5 said she, with an enraged 
glance at the patient Susan, whose 
yearning for the advantages enjoyed by 
the young ladies at the manor had been 
perceived by Molly with hearty con¬ 
tempt. 

The farmer told the parson, and he in 
turn communicated the story to Ralph 
and Mistress Tabitha. 

“ Send her to me/ 5 said Ralph. “ It 
will amuse me to teach her for a short 
while in the mornings. 55 

Molly was delighted to be allowed to 
pay her adored friend a daily visit, and 
started out next day quite bent on enjoy¬ 
ing herself. But to her surprise she 
found that her gaiety, her many little 
stories were not accepted by Ralph until 
the work he gave her to do was well done. 
In vain were her pleadings for a very short 
lesson ; in vain tears or temper. Ralph 
was politely unconscious of any signs of 
discomfiture, and by-and-by the rubicon 
was passed, and “My Lady 55 learned 
her letters. 

Ralph acknowledged to the parson 
that the child had little capacity for 
learning. Mistress Tabitha assented 
with a nod. “What did I tell you, 
brother; her French was altogether 
wrong, and her accent- 55 

“ Nay ! I must be so discourteous as 
to disagree with you there/ 5 said Ralph, 
smiling. “Her ear is quick and her 
French accent remarkably good; the 
misfortune is that she is forgetting the 
words so fast. In a few months’ time I 
fear she will not know a word in that 
tongue. 55 

As soon as Molly could read, she was 
to join Peace and Faith in their hour of 
study under the learned Dr. Parker, who 
had consented to reside at the park in 
the capacity of tutor to Rowland and his 
cousins, making use of his leisure to 
continue his own abstruse studies. 

When this matter was decided, Molly 
ran carelessly into the drying-room to 
tell Susan of her promised promotion. 
For once this unselfish girl’s self-control 
forsook her. She could not see the 
cheeses she was busied in turning, so 
she turned away to the lattice window 
and stood there until her eyes were 
clear again, so that the beautiful mea¬ 
dows were no longer obscured by the 
mist of tears. A choking sensation pre¬ 
vented speech ; her heart beat fast. 

“ Dr. Parker is very learned,” she 
said, presently. “ Oh, Molly, what a 
chance for you!” With these words, 
inwardly derided by Molly, the poor girl, 
who hungered and thirsted for know¬ 
ledge, broke down and shed some bitter 
tears. 

Next day as “My Lady” sat at 
Ralph’s feet amusing him by her 
prattle, she gave him an account of this 
absurd Susan’s ambitions, which as¬ 
tonished him. Susan’s bovine placidity 
so thoroughly cloaked the eager spirit 
within, that no one suspected she had a 
thought beyond her daily routine of 


duty. Ralph was even more astonished 
at Molly’s quick insight, which was 
strangely out of place in one so utterly 
unsympathetic. She evinced contemp¬ 
tuous amusement for Susan’s craving 
after knowledge, and merely told the 
story that Ralph, too, might be amused. 
How little she thought of the rapturous 
joy her satirical account of Susan’s 
outbreak would bring to the long-en¬ 
during girl. 

Ralph seized on the idea with keen 
delight as a means whereby he might 
repay a little of the debt he owed his 
good friends. It was easy to interest 
the squire and good Dr. Parker in the 
scheme, so that very soon the arrange¬ 
ment was made that Susan should join 
the young ladies in their hour of study, 
and Christopher should have an hour 
every evening with Rowland. 

Susan was roused to enthusiasm. She 
imagined she owed everything to Molly’s 
kindly intervention, and gave her un¬ 
deserved, grateful thanks. 

One day Ralph gently detained Molly 
as she was leaving him. 

“Ah, my little one,” he said, “I would 
to God that the beauty in thy face shone 
through from thy heart.” 

“ Do you wish me to be like Susan ? 55 
she laughed, as if amused at the idea. 

“ If I could see you only half as beau¬ 
tiful as Susan I could be more happy 
about you,” he said, sighing, for he 
could not look forward to Molly’s future 
without feeling there would be trouble 
and heart-break for some one, and that 
one not “ My Lady.” 

Molly stamped with rage—said Susan 
was only a cochon , a jbaysanne, that she 
had no beauty at all. 

“Vain people are always blind to the 
beauty in others,” said Ralph quietly. 
“Look at Susan with my eyes when you 
go home.” 

Ralph sent Molly away with this 
rebuke, yet reflected when she was gone 
that, faulty though she might be, he 
found himself loving her more than he 
did his nieces or the good Susan. “ It 
is one of the Lord’s mysteries,” he said 
to the parson. ‘ * The most worthy should 
win the love of everyone; yet, strange to 
say, our wayward hearts more often go 
out to those whose beauty attracts us, 
and who are so bent on enjoying life that 
the atmosphere in which they dwell is 
usually gay.” 

Molly subjected the unconscious Susan 
to a strict scrutiny. She saw no beauty 
in the smooth brown hair, clipped close 
behind the ears with Puritanical neat¬ 
ness ; the broad white forehead was well 
enough, but the nose was too large ; as 
for the eyes, Molly was surprised to think 
she had never before noticed the clear, 
hazel eyes which seemed to light up the 
heavy face. She was too ignorant to 
understand the rare beauty which shines 
into a face from the beautiful soul within, 
so she kept her own opinion still, con¬ 
scious of her own charms in a very un¬ 
childlike manner. 

“Well,” asked Ralph, “did you look 
for the beauty of which I told you in our 
good Susan’s sweet face.” 

Molly laughed. 

“ She has no air—no style. No, in¬ 
deed, I do not wish to be like Susan ! ” 


“ My child/ 5 said Ralph gently, “ soon 
I shall be unable to see you every day. 
My strength wanes; but the Lord of 
Hosts sustaineth me,” he murmured, 
clasping his delicate hands. Presently 
he drew Molly’s attention to his thumbs, 
which had been brutally crushed in the 
thumb-screws. “ Molly,” said he, “ my 
body is covered with marks of torture I 
have endured as hideous as these, at 
sight of which you shrink away—tortures 
endured for the sake of truth and man¬ 
hood.” He waited for strength to go on 
—beads of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead as the recollection of those 
awful hours overcame him. 

“ Why do you speak of it now ? ” said 
Molly quickly. “It is all over. You 
are safe here, and cannot be tortured 
any more.” 

“Molly, do you know why I am here 
—safe , as you say ? ” 

“ Oh, because we are all taking care 
of you—hiding you from the men who 
are always hunting for you.” 

He shook his head, drew her to his 
side, and softly laid his hand on her 
golden head. 

“I am here, my child, because the 
strength is gone out of my limbs. I am 
sick unto death. One day soon I shall 
fall asleep, in that sleep from which there 
is no waking in this world. But the 
Lord’s truth will live, and men will arise 
who will brave torture and death rather 
than be content to keep silence on the 
evils they see around them.” He paused 
again—a long pause. “ Rowland will 
be one of these,” he whispered to him¬ 
self. “ Molly, the time may come when 
you will have to choose between the 
pleasures of a worldly life, and the priva¬ 
tions of a life of toil and sorrow.” 

“ I shall choose pleasure,” said Molly, 
shaking back her curls. Then seeing he 
looked pained, she added, “ I don’t like 
to be dull.” With this she ran away, 
but Mistress Pierce found her weeping 
bitterly in the corner of the settle that 
evening. She had not realised hitherto 
that Ralph’s long-continued weakness 
would end in death. 

A few weeks later Ralph died peace¬ 
fully at the parsonage. His brother, the 
parson, Mistress Tabitha, and Rowland 
were watching him as he drew near the 
borderland of Eternity. He was calm, 
and yet by no means indifferent to the 
sorrow of those around. He spoke to 
them all in turn, and left many a farewell 
message for absent friends. 

“ My work I leave to thee, Rowland,” 
he said, fixing his eyes solemnly on his 
nephew’s thoughtful face. 

“ It shall be a sacred charge to me,” 
Rowland said softly. 

Ralph smiled as if content. With that 
smile his spirit fled. The squire stag¬ 
gered away from the room ; he had 
loved his younger brother with intense 
devotion. Rowland hastened to his side 
and supported his weak steps. 

“ Rowland,” said he, “ tell me I did 
not hear aright ? ” He looked piteously 
into his son’s face. “Am I to lose my 
son also ? ” said he. 

Rowland did not reply. His future 
was decided upon. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO DRAPE. 


PART II. 

Should any doubt exist as to the artistic 
qualities of drapery let my fair sceptics try to 
recall the drawing-rooms they have visited, and 
there is very little likelihood but that the rooms 
that have been tastefully festooned with drapery 
will have left the most pleasing impression. 

Two drawing-rooms come vividly before the 
writer’s recollection. One was furnished 
sumptuously with an extravagance of rose¬ 
wood and marqueterie. All that money 
could supply in the shape of expensive silks 
for coverings and hangings was there. There 
were even some very valuable vases that had 
a curious history. They had been given as 
a marriage present to a lady who knew as 
much about the value of Sevres china as 
about the inhabitants of Jupiter. They were 
neglected ornaments of a neglected house 
for a generation, and at a disposal sale 
were sold for a trifle along with some broken 
dishes on the “ Plow much for the lot ” style. 
They were re-sold, and ultimately found their 
way into the drawing-room described at a 
premium of over five hundred times the price 
they were knocked down for at the sale. 
Yet in spite of expensive furniture, valuable 
china, and rich, stiff, inartistically-hung cur¬ 
tains, this room had no charm about it. 

The other was a simple little apartment, 
inexpensive furniture, a cheap carpet, and 
not a single “ valuable ” adjunct in the whole 
furnishing. But the walls, floor, and ceiling 
were in the most complete agreement; while 
the chairs, etc., though cheap were smart ; 
and the window—yes, the window was a pic¬ 
ture of artistic though simple loveliness; the 
mantel-board was treated in a way that was 
original as well as beautiful. Over the door 
there was hung a charmingly graceful curtain ; 
while even the piano, which, by the way, stood 
in the old-fashioned style, with its back to the 
wall, had the neatest little drapery—a mere 
suggestion of one—it is possible to conceive. 

In the one case there was expense without 
effect, while in the other there was charming 
effect at a minimum outlay. 

Now the first thing to determine in approach¬ 
ing the drawing-room window is, How is it to 
be treated ? 

In the dining-room you have simply curtains; 
in the drawing-room nothing looks prettier or 
more appropriate than a festooned drapery. 

In fixing a successful drapery two conditions 
must be fulfilled: 

1. The material must be suitable for draping. 

2. The design should be good. 

A stiff, hard fabric, no matter how rich or 
expensive, should not be selected for draping, 
the greatest beauty of a drapery being the 
graceful natural folds into which a soft material 
falls. 

The design should be simple and natural; 
over-elaboration and contradiction of principles 
cannot be commended. 

A successful drapery can never be festooned 
with a piece of straight cloth, as the bottom 
line is so much longer than the top and every 
intermediate one; draperies of a kind can be 
manipulated out of straight pieces of material 
by sewing in an isosceles triangle between each 
festoon with the apex at the foot and the base 
at the top, and drawing a thread through the 
lines forming the three sides of the triangle 
and dotted in the accompanying diagram. This 
drapery is particularly suited for temporary 
decorations, being easily constructed and as 
easily taken to pieces, when the cloth can be 
ironed and either laid past or put to another 
use. Although specially suited for improvised 
drapery, at the same time it will make a very 
fair permanent decoration. 

This is the style of proceeding: Suppose 


the window to be six feet wide and the drapery 
is to depend two feet. Procure a piece of 
material—printed art muslin or whatever is 
fancied—six yards long by four feet wide, sup¬ 
posing it is one yard and a half wide it will be 
no disadvantage. Sew a fringe along one side 
and the two ends, then spread it out and mark 
the lines as dotted. 
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This is the drapery flat. After drawing 
thread or twine through the dotted lines and 
pulling the triangle into a rosette as tightly as 
it can be pulled, the product will be this 



F a 


This is the simplest of all draperies, and if 
carried out as described looks very well. Do 
not rob it of the chief beauty by denying the 
fringe, as no matter what the drapery is— 
simple or complex—without a fringe it looks 
very poor, and the better and prettier and 
deeper the fringe, by so much will the work 
be improved. 

Now suppose the window is an oriel, as a 
great many of our modem drawing-room win¬ 
dows are, an effective treatment is the follow¬ 
ing : Get a caipenter to fix all round the 
window a lath of yellow pine, four inches 
broad by about three-quarters of an inch thick. 
It need not be joined at the mitres, merely 
butted. Fix hooks on the under side all the 
way round the lath, then fix the curtains in 
whatever style is most pleasing and suitable. 

To make the drapery, measure off the lath 
into the number of spaces required ; then take 
a cord and let it hang between one point and 
another dropping about two feet. The length 
of cord will give bottom line, which (supposing 


the spaces on lath to be two feet) will be 
about four feet six inches. Cut a piece of 
cloth four feet six inches along the bottom, 
two feet at the top by four feet deep; round a 
little at bottom comers ■, as shown on mantel- 
board drapery in last article. 

Now cut as many pieces off this one as 
required. Next cut two single tails also like 
mantelboard ones, with this difference, that 
they should be a few inches longer on back 
and front sides. Then cut two double ones 
for centre angles, not quite so long as side 
ones, after this shape and size. This, when 



plaited up, will give the required shape. Fix 
these with tacks to the edge of lath, tails 
first; add three tassels, although if economy 
be studied these may be dispensed with. 

Now for a finish, either a frill gathered, 
or buckram, or a straight piece of buckram, 
three inches wide, merely covered with the 
material or any other harmonising stuff, with 
a braid or broad gimp on top and bottom, 
will serve. 

A window done this way in a pretty light 
shade of art serge—say one of the delicate 
shades of blue (if suitable for the room)—with 
a nice, deep, mixed-coloured fringe or drapery, 
serge curtains at the side, with two pairs of 
ecru Madras muslin, crossed over and fixed in 
a high and low style (the Madras curtains cut 
from the piece and frilled), would make as 
pretty a window as could be desired. 

Art serge in almost any shade can be had 
from is. 4d. per yard ; all wool serges, in the 
most exquisite shades, cost from 3s.; fringes 
to match can be got at 6d. per yard. The 
fringe suggested for the draper/ would cost 
two or three times this. 

Madras muslin curtains have many advan¬ 
tages. The material is inexpensive, costing 
about is. 4d. for sixty inches wide, or is. qd. 
for two yards wide. It is soft and graceful, 
infinitely more so than the old stiff “lace” 
curtain, that after being dressed could almost 
stand on end like a sack of flour. It is easily 
cleaned and dressed; all that is required in 
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the matter being to wash it carefully with 
lukewarm water and soap, then iron damp, 
never on any consideration using starch. After 
each washing these curtains are as pretty as 
when new. 

To make a frilled curtain, cut off the lengths 
about a foot longer than required, to allow for 
shrinkage. Tear up the Madras into strips 
of five or six inches, according as a wide or 
narrow frill is wanted; join these with a seam 
showing the same on both sides ; hem each 
side, then draw up in the form of O frill, 
leaving a heading of about three-quarters of an 
inch; attach frill, where drawn, to side and 
bottom of curtain, or where intended for the 
centre of a bow window to both sides. About 
double fulness is required to make a nice frill, 
that is to say, if the curtain is three yards and 
a half long and two wide eleven yards of frill¬ 
ing, before being drawn, will be required. 

Before leaving the subject of Madras muslin 
some of my readers might wish a description 
of how to make a festooned blind, for which 
the material under discussion, either ecru or 
coloured, is eminently suited; for although 
these blinds are not quite the rage they were a 
few years ago, the ficldcness of fashion has not 
in the least degree affected their gracefulness. 
These blinds could never be universally adopted 
because of their cost—something like is. 6d. 
per square foot—and the trouble and expense 
of cleaning them and doing them up. This 
applies more particularly to London and large 
cities generally, when the period one of these 
blinds can hang under the description of clean 
ranges from five weeks to two months. But 
in the country they will easily do duty for a 
season. 

Procure a piece of wood the length of win¬ 
dow by two inches and a half wide and three- 
quarters of an inch thick. .Supposing the 
window is three feet six inches wide there 
should be four festoons at least in it. Fix 
live nice round screw-eyes, or small pulleys, 
at regular intervals into lath. Now if the 
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window is six feet six inches long a piece of 
muslin thirteen feet by sixty inches will be 
required for the festoon blind, that is twice 
the length of window by one and a third times 
the width and a little over. Lay the muslin 
(wrong side up) flat down, draw a pencil line 
down the centre from top to bottom, draw two 
lines on either side of this fourteen inches 
apart from each other. This will give five 
parallel lines with spaces of fourteen inches, 
leaving about two inches over on each side. 




Cut the bottom end, thus rounding it up about 
four or five inches ; then get five tapes the 
length of window and two inches over; half 
and quarter tapes, also muslin. Then proceed 
to draw the muslin on to tape, keeping the 
drawings as regular as possible, otherwise the 
festoons will not appear horizontal. The tape 
requires to be sewn on both sides, the outside 
edges should be turned in under the tape when 
being drawn ; this at once disposes of the 
surplus two inches, and forms a little frill on 
each side of blind. 

Cut another piece of tape the length of (and 
lay it h) ong) the lath , mark the divisions, then 
draw the top of blind on to this tape ; fringe 
the bottom, sew small rings at regular inter¬ 
vals of six inches along the five upright 
tapes. 


It should have been observed that the two 
spare inches of tape was to be left hanging at 
the bottom of blind ; this is for sewing round 
a piece of three-eighths inch brass rod, which 
has been cut half an inch shorter than the 
lath, and covered with the Madras. 

Next tack the blind on to lath, sew cords 
through the rings from the rod, to which the 
ends of cord have to be securely fastened, take 
all the cords through the screw eye on right- 
hand side as shown above, knot them all a 
foot down from top, have a long end for pull¬ 
ing blind, and a hook at side of window for 
fixing at any desired height. The result will 
be this. In fixing the blind the rings and 
tapes, etc., must show outside or in, ac¬ 
cording to which side you wish to look best. 



These blinds can be made for any size of 
window, no matter how large or small, or for 
any shape, circular or otherwise. They can 
also be made in thin silk or any other thin, soft, 
transparent material. It is always advisable 
to have an ordinary blind behind them, as on a 
window with southern or western exposure 
thej-—especially the ecru Madras—do not suffi¬ 
ciently exclude the light. 

Regarding the drawing-room mantel-board, 
the exigencies of space will not admit of mul¬ 
tiplying designs indefinitely, but what has 
been said about the dining-room, and an 
application of the window draperies to the 
mantel-board—one of the best features of fes¬ 
tooning being its adaptability—and at the 
same time an application of the sharp wits 
possessed by my readers will, no doubt, result 
in works of beauty, which will be, if not joys 
for ever, at all events so long they are in use. 
In many drawing-rooms draperies are adopted 
for the mantel-board as much to cover the 
cold white marble as for any other reason. 
This can best be done by having a straight 
background of plush, or other appropriate 
material, over which a silk or tapestry can be 
festooned; in such a case it is also advisable 
to have curtains. 

"Where no curtains are used the tails should 
be made longer, or a one-sided drapery adop¬ 
ted, such as an ordinary tail, say, at left hand 
end, then a long shallow festoon about two- 
thirds the length of board, or two into that 
space if preferred, then a width of material 
tacked full from this to right-hand corner, 
coming to within a few inches of floor, and 
draped back like a curtain. 

Concerning the piano-back, it has become 
fashionable of late years to turn that instru¬ 
ment out from the wall, thereby exposing the 
back, and as manufacturers make no provision 
for this contingency (fixing a shutter behind 


the piano that would ruin the effect of any 
room were it exposed), the services of the up¬ 
holsterer amateur or professional have to be 
requisitioned. 

Now for one piano standing out, twenty 
stick to the old established position of back to 
the wall, so I will leave the new position to 
the ingenuity of my pupils, bearing in mind 
the space difficulty, and I will give a sketch 
of how to drape a piano front instead of the 
back. 

Some one may say, “ Who ever heard of 
the front being draped ? ”—so much the better 
if it is original. In a pretty little drawing¬ 
room, where soft effects are the order of the 
day, such a large unrelieved hard space as a 
pianoforte has a disturbing effect. That es¬ 
pecially applies to the new style in cases, where 
solid panels with a touch of marqueterie have 
superseded the fretwork. 

Here we have a combination of plush and 
corah silk, which will neither obstruct the 
sound nor interfere with the free opening of 
the top. 



The top is made from the plush, a nice 
fringe being neatly sewn round so as to form 
a border, and keep the top in its place. A 
corah or pongee silk is festooned under the 
fringe, being fastened either by pins or sewing ; 
the silk should be trimmed with pom-poms, 
anything heavier would pull out the light folds 
of*the silk. One feature of this drapery is 
that it can be lifted off bodily, and removed 
during cleaning operations, and replaced ex¬ 
actly as before in a few seconds. 

Many ladies have old-fashioned gilt mantel - 
mirrors with dilapidated frames, to regild 
which would entail a greater expenditure of 
money and trouble than would be pleasing. 
The best remedy is a drapery; it could be easily 
done on our improvised principle, with two 
festoons between three rosettes, with tails 
reaching to the mantel-board. Do not forget 
the fringe here, as the reflection of it in the 
glass is very pretty. 

Dwarf curtains, that is curtains fixed on the 
under sash of the window, make a pretty 
effect, both outside and inside the room. The 
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OUR SEASIDE COTTAGE, AND HOW HE BUILT IT 


diamond or sandglass pattern is popular in 
some places, and while it seems to us that this 
is rather a stiff style, it may be as well to ex¬ 
plain the way of cutting, as it is frequently 
spoiled for want of a knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciple. 

Take a sash three feet six inches high by 
three feet wide, Now the way to cut this is 
to get two pieces of muslin, or whatever the 
curtain is to be made from, one yard and a half 
long by one yard wide; draw a line across the 
middle ; on. either side of this line, at top and 
bottom, draw a line AB twenty-one inches 
from centre line. Make a mark, as at C and 
P, six inches along each side from A and 
B, draw lines CD, leave as much of a lay as 
will allow a small slip of wood about an inch 
wide by the thickness of a Venetian blind lath 
to pass through, sew these large hems, and the 
curtain is ready for fixing. It is an improve¬ 
ment to have a frill on the top. 'When fixed 



the curtains are gathered in with bows and 
ends, as shown on sketch. These are better 
attached to a band of ribbon about three inches 
long, with hook and eye so that they can be 
easilv fixed and unfixed. 


A more graceful dwarf curtain is made by 
simply frilling a pair of small curtains for each 
window, being sure to make them full, and 
crossing them a little on the top; this is easily 
done by having a small separate lath—as 
already described—for each. In the case of a 
bow window variety can be introduced by 
draping the centre window high, and the side 
ones, one of the curtains on each high and the 
other low. 

Now we cannot ask the indulgence of the 
editor further. Some other time we may 
return to other forms of draping, more compli¬ 
cated and difficult, such as archways, etc., 
where the festoons are higher at one side than 
another; for the present we hope that the 
foregoing may have proved both interesting 
and instructive to readers of The Girl’s Own 
Paper, and that many pleasant half-hours may 
be spent bv the ladies beautifying their homes. 

T. J. 



OUR SEASIDE COTTAGE, AND HOW WE BUILT IT. 


PART IV. 

When the builders reached the level of the 
chamber-floor, we reckoned that a third of 
the house was finished. This was made the 
occasion of a little demonstration. Refresh¬ 
ments were provided, and the senior partner 
of us two climbed up the ladder and sat down 
with the men on one of the joists that were 
to support the floors of the bedrooms. Not 
being accustomed to such a giddy situation 
he felt decidedly uncomfortable, but the work¬ 
men thought nothing of it, and tankards of 
ale and bottles of lemonade and ginger-beer 
were handed round, and speeches were made 
full of kindly feeling for “ the master and 
missus.” Several songs, more or less appro¬ 
priate, were sung, but we neglected to take 
note of them at the time, and the only ones 
we now recall were the familiar Home , sweet 
Home, and a Scotch ditty sung by a man who 
hailed from the other side the Tweed :— 

i% Gin I had a wee house, an’ a canty wee 
fire, 

An’ a bonny wee wifie to praise and 
admire, 

Wi’ a bonnie wee yardie aside a wee 
burn, 

Fareweel to the bodies that yaumur and 
mourn.” 

They were well sung, too; but musical en¬ 
joyment was hardly possible with one’s toes 
dangling over emptiness and nothing satis¬ 
factory for the hands to clutch hold of. It 
was a relief for the senior partner to stand 
again on the substantial earth. 

On the day after this event we made our 
first payment to Mr. Halford—that is to say, 
we paid Ynm a sum to account representing 
a third of the contract price. We felt sure 


Bv JAMES and NANETTE MASON. 

we were getting good value for the money. 
All*. Halford had not only promised good 
work, but we saw him doing his utmost to 
act up to his promise. We knew next to 
nothing about building when we began, and 
so had to trust him on many points in connec¬ 
tion with which he might easily have taken 
us in. A less honest man would have profited 
by our ignorance, and perhaps no line of 
business offers more temptation to roguery 
than building. 

T]he walls rose still farther. If there was 
one thing we were anxious about above an¬ 
other it was those walls. The external walls of 
houses, we knew, were comparatively seldom 
built with requisite care, which means playing 
into the hands of mildew and rheumatism. 
We, therefore, urged the builder to take every 
precaution to protect us, especially against 
the driving rains which were sure to visit our 
exposed situation. 

It may be thought that rain would have a 
difficulty in making its way through an 18-inch 
stone wall. But every sort of stone has, in a 
greater or less degree, a tendency to absorb 
moisture, though brick, as a rule, beats it in 
that respect; for the porous nature of brick 
is so great that a distinguished German hy¬ 
gienist has demonstrated the possibility of 
blowing out a candle through a brick wall 
9 inches thick. 

If damp got in through the walls, it would 
be sure in the long run to rot the joists and 
other woodwork of floors and ceilings, and by 
way of reducing the risk we had ventilating 
bricks put at frequent intervals just at the 
level of the floors; thus there was continuous 
ventilation from without. 

Between the level of the chamber-floor and 
the point from which the roof was raised we 


built into the wall a tin case containing a 
square stone bottle, and inside the bottle put 
several written and printed documents of in¬ 
terest relating to ourselves and to the building 
of the house. We flattered ourselves that 
hundreds of years afterwards the case might 
be discovered and the contents read, and that 
so for a day or two in the distant future we 
might live again and be objects of interest and 
curiosity. 

In a narrative drawn up by us as we sat 
one evening on the rustic seat that now stood 
at the higher end of our little garden, we told 
our distant audience who we were, and how 
Fortune had sent us to Tideswell, together 
with all the circumstances which led up to the 
building of the house. We added the names 
of those who were engaged on the work, from 
Mr. Halford down to Willie, the mischievous 
boy, who brought up light loads from the 
village in his donkey-cart. 

With this manuscript we placed a series of 
permanent photographs taken by our local 
photographer, giving Tideswell as it actually 
appeared that summer; a map of the district, 
showing all the public roads and footpaths ; 
and the last edition of a local guide and 
directory. We also added a list of our inti¬ 
mate friends, that they might be handed down 
to posterity in company with ourselves. We 
tolcl what they were and where they lived, 
and added a few details about them to pre¬ 
vent the list from being put in the waste- 
paper basket of posterity as a mere catalogue. 
Last of all we sealed up in the bottle a 
monthly part of The Girl’s Own Paper. 
It was near the beginning of the career of that 
famous periodical, and our hope was that a 
remote age would find entertainment in con¬ 
trasting that early part with a current number 
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of the same paper, and would congratulate 
itself on the possession of so great a curiosity. 

Whilst the masons were busy continuing 
their work, laying stone on stone to raise the 
walls still farther, we had leisure to look about 
and to add to our circle of acquaintances. 

Fortunately for ourselves, we were both of 
a friendly turn, and long practice had taught 
us the art of getting on with most people. 
“Confidence begets confidence, and love begets 
love,” was a maxim we had learned early in 
life. Except in matters of importance, we 
were far from reticent about our own affairs, 
and to feel affection for people outside oui- 
little circle had become almost a necessity to 
our slightly sentimental natures. Like true 
Bohemians, too, we thought ourselves equals 
of everybody and anybody, and for our oyster 
took the whole world. 

Such being our disposition, it is not to be 
wondered at that we soon knew everybody in 
Tideswell. After once making a beginning 
that was not difficult, for all the natives were 
cousins more or less distantly removed, and 
being introduced to one formed a tie that 
bound us to all the rest. The relationships 
were wonderful, producing on us an effect as 
if we had landed in the midst of a huge 
family party. 

Our coming had been a wonder spread over 
more than the regulation nine days, and the 
building operations, so long as they lasted, 
furnished material for village discussion. At 
first the general opinion was that we were two 
lunatics, fortunately harmless, who had a craze 
for building a house above everybody else, and 
in an exposed situation where howling winds 
and lashing rain would be in keeping with our 
troubled minds. 

But after a while the tune was changed to 
a chorus of admiration for the lovely prospect 
commanded by the new house. One would 
have thought it had never been there before. 
But this is often the way : what people have 
before their eyes every day they do not see 
till some stranger comes along and points it 
out to them. 

To ourselves the view went on improving, 
because we were always meeting with new 
and interesting incidents that got worked up 
in our minds with the scenery. It acquired 
a human interest, which it had not at first 
when we were still strangers, and looking over 
the landscape could not see the smoke from 
the chimney of a single friend. With friends 
and acquaintances now by dozens, wherever 
we looked recalled a pleasant meeting, or a 
kind word, or a bit of family history, or a 
queer story—and Tidesw’ell was a place for 
queer stories. 

Whoever has had experience of village life 
will not be surprised to hear that Tideswell 
was also a great place for gossip—gossips had 
good time of it there. If these had confined 
themselves to facts, it w T ould have been only 
vulgarly stupid, but the redeeming feature 
and the fun lay in this, that there was enough 
imagination at work somewhere to make 
another Shakspeare. 

Annie King had a quick ear for such things, 
and though one would not have thought it 
from her quiet manner, took a roguish pleasure 
in repeating what she heard. She brought a 
good deal of news of ourselves. 

The puzzle to everyone seemed to be why 
we came to Tideswell, and to solve it dozens 
of stories were put in circulation. Sometimes 
we were said to be in hiding from creditors; 
other times they had it that the house was 
being built on the proceeds of the robbery 
of a bank, and when these stories got played 
out many dark deeds were suggested in which 
we had been accomplices. Would anyone, it 
was remarked, come to settle in this quiet 
place without a very good reason ?—with a 
marked emphasis on the “very.” Not 
likely. 


But what appears funny to some does not 
strike others always in the same light. We 
had a literary friend, a bachelor, who had 
taken it into his head like us to build a house, 
and we induced him about six months after 
our arrival to come down to have a look at 
Tideswell. 

Liking the neighbourhood he entered into 
negotiations for a piece of ground, and took 
estimates for building. When this was known 
Tideswell grew interested. Why was he a 
bachelor ? Over forty years of age too, and 
still a bachelor! Then to account for it the 
report spread that he was a woman-hater. 

It took our friend three or four weeks to live 
that down, and then the stoiy was started that 
his being a bachelor was a mistake, for he 
had a wife and six children—some said six 
lovely daughters—for whose occupation the 
house was to be built. 

This myth was exploded in turn, when 
popular report returned to the bachelor notion, 
and set to work to have him engaged one after 
the other to no fewer than five of the young 
ladies of the place. 

“ I am off,” he said to us one morning when 
the fifth was spoken about. “ London for me 
for ever. Should I stay here my fate will be 
to marry one of these five, and the trouble will 
be to make up my mind which of the five is 
the nicest.” 

And off sure enough he went. We thought 
him rather foolish to go, for those who live in 
a country-place must care nothing tor what 
is said. Besides, between ourselves, if he had 
made a match with the one w r e thought the 
nicest of the five, he would have been a lucky 

fellow. But this is parenthetical-Let us 

return to the cottage. 

When the walls were finished, the next 
proceeding was to construct the roof. We 
decided on slates for the root-covering be¬ 
cause they make the best surface for collecting 
the rain, on which we relied for a water 
supply. 

An objection to a slate roof is that it makes 
the house cold in winter and warm in summer. 
But we got over that by having the slates laid 
on boards with a layer between of asphalt 
roofing felt, which is a bad conductor. This 
made almost as comfortable a covering as 
the thatch of our old cottage, which during 
our residence we found little liable to admit 
changes of temperature. 

The slates we had fastened with copper 
nails, because copper is not so likely to oxidise 
as other metals. 

When the slates were fixed, and the ridge- 
tiles of the roof were put in place, and the 
chimneys had the finishing touches given 
them, the scaffold-poles were taken down and 
we had an uninterrupted view of the new house. 

There was no denying it, it looked an ugly 
house. But almost every new house looks 
ugly, and the appearance of hardness, coldness, 
angularity, and general stupidity, only wears 
off when Time, with his improving touches, 
has had it in hand for a while. With pro¬ 
phetic eye we saw that our house would be 
handsome in a few years. We determined, 
however, that if Time did not do his business 
fast enough, we would with clematis, and 
honeysuckle, and climbing roses, lend him a 
little assistance. 

The red ridge-tiles were no sooner showing 
their uneven line against the sky, than we 
considered a second payment to become due, 
and so paid Mr. Halford a second third of the 
contract price. This was a mistake ; the work 
between the chamber-floor and the completion 
of the roof was considerably less than a third 
—we should have delayed the payment for a 
little. 

Mr. Halford being so honest and reliable, it 
did not matter, but with another sort of 
character for a builder the result might have 
been not quite satisfactory. Indeed, it is a 


good general rule never to make payments to 
account without having had work done fully 
to represent the payments. 

The slates being now on the roof, our 
thoughts were given to the collecting of rain¬ 
water, on which, as has already been men¬ 
tioned, we had to rely for washing and 
scrubbing, not to speak of tea-infusing and 
the manufacture of summer beverages. It was 
an important subject, for a plentiful supply of 
water is essential to health and comfort. 

Long-established habit had accustomed us 
to the use of well-water. In our home on the 
Surrey hills our arms had grown strong in 
drawing up buckctsful from a depth of nearly 
eighty feet, a rather more tedious and ex¬ 
hausting method than the town one of turning 
a tap. Never having used rain-water for 
drinking puqioses we were at first not quite 
easy in mind about it. It was excellent, we 
knew, for washing, but what about drinking ? 

This was a misplaced uneasiness. If rain¬ 
water could be collected as it leaves the 
clouds, it would be found to be the purest 
and most wholesome of all waters. In fact, 
it is the parent of all waters; rivers, lakes, 
wells, and fountains are only the more or less 
degenerate offspring of the rain. Foreign 
matters and impurities belong to them and not 
to the water that comes down from the sky. 

Of course, rain-water cannot be collected 
just as it leaves the clouds, and is sure to get 
something mixed with it as ft washes and 
cleanses the air on its passage to the earth ; 
but the situation of our house was so favourable 
that dust or dirt in the air were only con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. 

We had the roof of slate—it was mentioned 
a few paragraphs back—as the best surface for 
receiving the rain. Some valued friends 
pointed out that tiles were more picturesque. 
That was true, but a utilitarian acquaintance 
had more influence by telling us that rain¬ 
water generally takes up a little decaying 
vegetable matter from a tiled roof by reason 
of the small mosses and other plants usually 
found growing there. 

From the slate roof the rain-water was 
conveyed to the level of the ground by eaves- 
gutters and down-comers, as they are some¬ 
times called. Then it was led by a pipe into 
the tank which was situated at the back of the 
house about twenty yards off. It had been 
excavated, as we have already told, in the rock, 
and was large enough to hold about five 
thousand gallons. 

Our establishment being so small this was 
more than enough. A doubt was expressed 
by some of our visitors whether we would ever 
get the tank filled; five thousand gallons 
struck them as a big number. But we never 
had any difficulty about it. It is calculated 
that the average quantity of water which falls 
on any square yard of roofing in Great Britain 
during the course of a year is about a hundred 
and twenty gallons. We had roof enough to 
give us ten thousand gallons of water a year 
had we wanted to use as much as that. 

A pump was fixed at the kitchen door and 
by its means we drew the water out of the 
tank. Our first intention was to have the 
pump in the kitchen over the sink; but after¬ 
consideration induced us to drop that plan. 
Even with care the water would every other 
day have been spilt over the floor, and that 
in time would have rotted the boards. 

The out-door pump had this weak point 
—Jack Frost sometimes caught us napping 
and froze it up. We were then obliged to 
open the little door placed in the dome of the 
tank, and fish for water by means of the well- 
rope and bucket we had brought with us from 
Surrey. The pipe between the pump and the 
tank had less chance of being frozen than the 
pump, for it was laid between two and three 
feet below the surface. 

Besides the slate roof to our house there 
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was a flat roof covered with lead over one of 
the bedrooms at the back. Rain-water was 
to be collected off this also, but it had to be 
kept separate from that which fell on the 
slates, otherwise we would have been in 
danger of lead-poisoning. Pure water is 
known to act most powerfully on lead, and 
many persons have been affected injuriously 
by drinking water containing even the minute 
quantity of a twentieth of a grain of lead to 
the gallon. No wonder we were caieful. 

W e bought three empty forty-gallon 
mineral oil casks, burned them out with a lot 
of shavings, so as to have them quite sweet, 
and had them placed under the down-comer 
from the lead flat in such a way that when 
the first became full the overflow ran into the 
second, and when that was full the overflow 
from the second ran into the third. This gave 
us an extra hundred and twenty gallons. 

Thus we were well provided with water, 
soft water too, and every housekeeper knows 
what a blessing that is whether the water be 
required for the cooking of food, or the making 
of tea, or the cleansing of the skin, or the 
washing of linen. 

It was just about the time of our getting the 
dome finished which covered in the tank that 
wc solved the difficulty as to who was to aid 
us in the domestic management of the new 


“The Carelessest Creatures.” 

He came home the other night tired from a 
busy day’s work, and his wife waited till he 
had got his overcoat off and had sat down. 

‘ ‘ Did you get that piece of silk I asked you 
to bring up to-night ? ” she asked, seeing he 
had not laid it before her. 

“ Yes, dear ; I left it out there in the hall.” 
“ Did you get the pins ? ” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ And the ribbon ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And Bobbie’s shoes ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the wisp broom ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And a wick for the kitchen lamp ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“ And some matches ? ” 

“ Yes ; they are with the other bundles.” 

“ And did you see the man about the 
coal ? ” 

“ Yes ; it will be up on Monday.” 

“And the man to see to the grate in the 
dining-room ? ” 

“ Yes ; he’s coming as soon as he can.” 

“ Did you see Mrs. Smith about the sewing 
society meeting ? ” 

“ She said she’d come.” 

“ And—and—oh, yes, did you get a new 
shovel for the kitchen stove ? ” 

“ N—n—no,” he hesitated. “ I forgot it.” 
“What!” she cried. “ What did you do 
that for ? You know we needed that shovel, 
and I told you about it the very first thing 
when you went to town this morning. I do 
think men are the most forgetful and care¬ 
lessest creatures that ever lived.” And she 
flopped out to see about supper. 

Suitable Names for Wives. —Sexton’s 
wife, Bell; porter’s wife, Carrie; jeweller’s 
wife, Pearl; lawyer’s wife, Sue ; farmer’s wife, 
Tillie; printer’s wife, Em; minister’s wife, 
Grace; gambler’s wife, Betty; gardener’s 
wife, Rose ; musician’s wife, Viola ; under¬ 
taker’s wife, Nell; fisherman’s wife, Nettie ; 
shoemaker’s wife, Peggy; auctioneer’s wife, 
Biddy. 


house. This happened in the nick of time, 
for we had grown busy with our own work 
and attending to home affairs as well had 
begun to prove a little irksome. The fun of 
looking after ourselves was exhausted. 

The granddaughter of one of our neighbours 
once or twice brought up a parcel from the 
village, and getting acquainted with Ethel in 
this way we asked her to go on an errand 
occasionally for us. 

Not thinking it right to do so without 
making her a gainer by her services, we 
proposed one day to pay a trifle for eveiy 
errand. 

“ No,” said Ethel, “ I don’t want to take 
anything, but I should like to do the mes¬ 
sages all the same.” 

This kindly way of putting it, though it was 
quite the natural thing in Tideswell, endeared 
Ethel to us, and we began gradually to feel as 
if the day were not as it should be if it passed 
without our seeing her bright face. We 
noticed her gentle ways, her self-respect, her 
intelligence, her willingn'ess to take any 
amount of trouble without thinking of reward, 
and all these features convinced us that if she 
could be induced to become a member of our 
little household we should have one whom we 
could respect and have every confidence in. 

It is of importance to have a bird out of a 


VARIETIES. 

A Wonder Explained. 

Many things seem extraordinary till they are 
explained. It was a very hot day, and a 
number of people were standing talking in the 
grounds of a country house. In the centre of 
the grounds stood, on a pedestal, a large glass 
globe, which one of the company happened to 
touch with his hand. To his astonishment he 
found that it was warmer on the shady side 
than on the side turned to the sun. 

He communicated this discovery to the 
others, who at once proceeded to verify the 
statement. What could be the cause ? An 
animated discussion ensued, in the course of 
which every imaginable law of physics was 
made to account for the strange paradox. At 
length the scientists agreed that it must be 
owing to the laws of reflection, repulsion, or 
exhalation, or some other law of physics with 
a long name. 

The owner of the house, however, was not 
quite convinced, and, calling the gardener, 
said, “ Tom, can you tell us why the globe is 
warmer on the shady side than on the side 
turned to the sun ? ” 

“Yes,” said Tom; “because I turned it 
round a minute ago for fear of its cracking 
with the great heat! ” 

About Mirrors. —It is only since the early 
part of the sixteenth century that mirrors have 
become articles of household furniture and 
decoration. Previous to that time—from the 
twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century— 
pocket mirrors, or small hand mirrors, carried 
at the girdle, were indispensable adjuncts to 
ladies’ toilets. The pocket mirrors consisted 
of small circular plaques of polished metal fixed 
in a shallow circular box covered with a lid. 


Rest. 

Rest is not quitting the busy career; 

Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. 

’Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean after its life. 

’Tis loving and serving the highest and best: 
’Tis onward, unswerving—and that is true 
rest.— J. S. Dwight. 


good nest, and we were well pleased when 
Annie King told us she knew all Ethel’s 
people and that they were well spoken of by 
every one. 

Ethel, who was in her fourteenth year, was 
at the end of her education so far as school 
was concerned. She was face to face with 
the question what she was going to be. A 
dressmaker? Yes, our fear was that she 
would be smitten with the dressmaker craze. 

A large proportion of the girls in Tideswell, 
we mentioned a while ago, made a living by 
means of needles and thread. Not bad 
dressmakers they were either, to judge by the 
perfectly-fitting costumes we saw every day in 
the village street, looking for all the world 
as if the wearers had been first melted and 
then run into them. 

But Ethel had more sense. 

“I have no wish to be a dressmaker,” she 
said, “ and I would rather come to you than 
go anywhere else.” 

And come to us she did, first to look after 
the old cottage and afterwards to take charge 
of the new house. The arrangement proved a 
happy one both for us and for Ethel; for us it 
certainly was one of the most fortunate of all 
the fortunate circumstances connected with 
our early stay in Tideswell. 

(To be continued.) 


Answer to a Missing Letter (p. 381). 

Ye see where gentle Eveleen dwelt, 

The sweetest scene we ever knew; 

The sheltered beech-trees where she knelt, 
Trembled when western breezes blew. 


Charade I. 

A quality by which men choose 
Their friends, their horses, or their shoes. 
Ladies are wont at this to smile, 

And choose apparel more for “style.” 

1. In mediaeval Italy a claim 

To noble birth, long service, honour, fame, 
And used as prefix to baptismal name. 

2. Pope says, “ A monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

I-Ie did not think what virtues in it lurk 
For smiths and turners in their daily work. 

3. Dost thou the mysteries of the needle 

know ? 

Cut out, fix, fit, stitch, hem, seam, gather, 
sew ? 

Laying thy books of cultured thought aside, 
And entering the kitchen, canst thou guide 
The cook unversed in culinary lore, 

And teach her rules she did not know 
before 

For soups, French dishes, sweets, or savoury 
pies ? 

Say, canst thou soothe a wailing infant’s 
cries ? 

With children play ? their hasty tempers 
stem 

With loving tact, and be a child with 
them ? 

Skilled at all points, naught comes to thee 
amiss, 

And thou mayst truly answer, “I am this.” 

4. Look !—dost thou mark yon crag’s pro¬ 

jecting ledge, 

That cuts the air with so defined an edge ? 
Our feature’s outline, when as clearly 
shown, 

Suggests the term by which such cliffs are 
known. XlMENA. 
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BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

By MARY ROTVLES JARVIS. 


Gazing sunward, free and bold, 
Mailed and helmetted in gold, 

How the buttercups unfold 
In a May-day morning! 

Camped upon the hillside green, 
Grass-blades all in rest between, 
They have donned their silken sheen 
For the world’s adorning. 


Meek, upon a lowlier stem, 

Robed in green from throat to hem. 
Dais)* dames keep house with them 
By sweet custom holden; 

Through their frills and flutings white, 
Rosy-tinted all the night, 

They salute the morning light 
With their glances golden. 

Laughing with the climbing sun, 
Patient when its beams are done, 

They have joy for brightness won, 
Plope for stormy weather. 

Careless of a fate unknown, 

When the pasture shall be mown, 

And with fading grasses strown, 

They must die together. 


Scattering o’er the country-side 
Gold and silver glorified, 

In their short-lived summer-tide 
Giving endless pleasure. 

Riches won with stress and care 
Never could for bliss compare 
With the little children’s share 
In their lavish treasure. 

O ! to have our dreams again 
Rounded by a daisy chain, 

Happy in the yellow gain 
That no mart appraises ; 

Keeping through life’s sordid hours 
Child-hearts, such as nature dowers 
With her heritage of flowers, 
Buttercups and daisies ! 



NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Grey friars,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 
anticipation and a dilemma. 

“ Come in, boys—come in ! ” cried Mr. 
Tresham hospitably, though without 
rising from his seat. “ These girls of 
mine are just brimming over with their 
news. They will be delighted to inflict 
it upon other victims. Good weather for 
the crops, eh ? These seasonable showers 
will do good. How are things looking 
up at Cotterells ? ’ ’ 

“Why don’t you come and see for 
yourself, Mr. Tresham ? ” asked the fore¬ 
most of the pair of brothers, as he 
entered by the window. “ You are quite 
a stranger up there now.” 

“Want of time—want of time. A 
lawyer is a busy man. I must go to my 
study nowand get some letters off by the 
post. But you will stay and dine, both 
of you, won’t you? And then we can 
have a bit of tafk later on.” 

“ Thanks, very much—we should like 
to do so,” answered Harold, as Susie 
pushed him into the chair vacated by his 


host, and the Irish terrier jumped on his 
knee. Cecil had already fastened upon 
his brother, and was pouring some story 
into his ears. It was plain that these 
twin brothers, with the strong similarity 
of face and figure, were almost like 
members of the family in that pleasant 
house ; and truly Plarold and Leofwin 
Cotterell would have found life a very 
much harder and more difficult thing 
had it not been for the intimate footing 
and kindly sympathy and counsel they 
were always able to obtain from Mr. 
Tresham and his family. 

The Cotterell brothers were the last 
representatives of an old yeoman family 
that had been located at the grey old 
house on the hillside opposite the Fish- 
Ponds for more generations than anyone 
could count. Centuries ago they were 
simple farmer folk, and the house had 
then been a mere farm. Later on suc¬ 
cess and some degree of wealth had 
come to the family. They had risen to 
be yeomen, and had married with gentle¬ 
women, raising themselves almost to the 


level of the county families round. Then 
the old house had been added to, re¬ 
modelled and beautified. It had blos¬ 
somed into a really fine old English 
manor house with something almost 
baronial in its aspect; and in those days 
the Cotterells had owned large tracts of 
land in the vicinity. But later on bad 
times had come upon them. Wealth 
had dwindled. The depression in the 
agricultural industries had been keenly 
felt; and in the years of the scourges 
amongst the cattle they had suffered 
most heavily. Domestic losses and 
troubles had come in quick succession 
likewise. The father of these two youths 
had lost large sums in some bank failure. 
His wife had sunk beneath the pressure 
of care and debt, and had been followed 
quickly to the grave by three out of their 
five children. By unremitting toil and 
close economy the late owner of Cotterells 
had contrived to free the diminished in¬ 
heritance of his sons from debt, and to 
leave them in modest prosperity. But it 
was still an up-hill battle that the two 
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young men were waging. They had not 
the capital at their backs which is really 
necessary to successful farming, and the 
growing demand for high wages amongst 
The labouring class added materially to 
their difficulties. For a good while now 
their eyes had been longingly turned 
towards the colonies, and their dream 
was to be the joint-owners of some thriv¬ 
ing cattle-farm or sheep-run in Australia. 
They well understood this branch of 
farming, and had energy and courage 
enough. But unless they could sell 
Cotterells for a fair price the thing was 
altogether out of the question, and so 
far no sort of a purchaser had been 
heard of. 

Mr. Tresham had been guardian to 
the twin brothers during the two years 
before their majority that they had been 
left orphans, and now he was their best 
friend and counsellor. Fie was on the 
look-out, in a quiet way, for a purchaser 
for Cotterells; but it was with some 
natural regret that he looked forward to 
the possibility of losing his neighbours 
on the opposite hill. For not only would 
he regret the boys themselves, but he 
had a shrewd suspicion that did they 
really decide to emigrate with a fair 
capital of their own in hand, they would 
not be content to go alone, but would 
carry off a pair of his daughters with 
them. 

There was no sort of engagement, or 
even recognised understanding between 
the young folks, only a growing impres¬ 
sion that Harold and Molly and Leo 
and Dolly were increasingly often to be 
found consorting together; and that 
those two sisters, so nearly of an age 
and so closely bound together in bonds 
of sisterly love, were' in some way or 
another more really conversant with the 
hopes and plans and aspirations of the 
twins than any other members of the 
family. At times the father would look 
on with something of regret at the 
growing intimacy between the young 
folks. ‘ But he had not the heart to put 
a stop to it. It was only at his house 
that the warm-hearted and affectionate 
lads could see anything of the softer 
and more domestic side of life. Their 
bachelor menage was carried on in a 
rough-and-ready style. The big old 
manor house was for the most part shut 
up and empty. They had no use for 
the big reception-rooms added in the 
days of the prosperity of the house, and 
lived themselves almost entirely in the 
smaller and older rooms which suited 
them better. They were neither discon¬ 
tented nor unhappy in their life ; and 
although farming was their main occu¬ 
pation, they had both had a sound edu¬ 
cation, and were readers and thinkers 
too. Both were refined and cultured men, 
and their evenings were generally passed 
amongst books. But the feminine element 
was entirely wanting in that household, 
and the brothers had to seek it elsewhere. 
Small wonder then that they got into the 
way of dropping in from time to time at 
the Fish-Ponds, where such a warm 
welcome always awaited them. 

They were interested only second to 
the Treshams themselves in the thought 
of these new neighbours next door. 
They listened to every item of news that 


was already known with keen interest, 
and wondered what the change would be 
like. 

“ I seem to know the name of Stanley - 
Devenish somehow,” remarked Harold 
with a reflective air ; “ I wonder where I 
have heard it! ” 

Leofwin looked across at his brother 
with something of the same puzzled air. 

“Yes, I know what you mean. The 
name does seem familiar somehow. Oh, 

I know ; those prize beasts we saw at 
that show last autumn—the Jerseys I 
think it was. They came from Wendover 
Chase ; and wasn’t the name of the 
owner Staniey-Devenish ? ” 

“ That was it,” answered Plarold ; “ I 
knew there was something familiar in the 
name. I suppose this Miss Staniey- 
Devenish must belong to that family ! ” 

Susie here slipped away and came 
back in a few minutes to say— 

“ Papa says that he thinks Miss 
Staniey-Devenish did live at Wendover 
Chase last year; she certainly said 
something about it to him. But he fan¬ 
cies that she has either let or sold it if it 
was her own, for she is living in London 
now, and he thinks by what she said 
that she had not any large house of her 
own.” 

“ Perhaps she gave it up before the 
arrival of the stepmother,” suggested 
Leo, with a laugh. “Possibly she felt 
afraid lest she might fall a prey to the 
widow and the half-brothers and sisters. 
People who are kind get so frightfully 
imposed upon often.” 

“ I fancy by what papa says that Miss 
Stanley Devenish would be able to hold 
her own and take care of herself,’’ an¬ 
swered Norah, smiling; “but she is not 
coming here, so we shall not be able to 
judge much about her.” 

The evening slipped quickly and plea- 
’ santly away. There was plenty of music, 
for the Cotterell brothers had fine voices, 
and Molly and Dolly were both excellent 
musicians. Susie was learning the 
guitar, and promised to be the most 
musical of the lot, with a quick ear, a 
sympathetic touch, and an enthusiasm 
that often carried away both herself and 
her audience. Her favourite place for 
playing was perched up in a walnut 
tree, whose big boughs shaded the draw¬ 
ing-room window. The windows stood 
open to the mild evening air. The light 
fell from softened lamps upon the young 
people clustered round the piano, and 
Mr. Tresham watched them all with a 
fond pride just tinged by faint regret. 

Harold and Leofwin were very goodly 
youths — tall, broad-shouldered, well- 
made and athletic, with bronzed faces, 
and a look of energy and purpose about 
them that seemed like an augury of 
coming success. Although very much 
alike, they were not difficult to distin¬ 
guish one from the other, for Plarold’s 
hair was of a tawny brown colour that 
shone with something of a golden hue 
when the sun fell on it, and it curled 
crisply about his head and over his broad 
brow. His eyes were grey and well- 
opened, and his face was perfectly clean¬ 
shaven, the firm mouth with its ready 
smile showing indications at once of 
strength of will and geniality of disposi¬ 
tion. Leofwin, although a true Cotterell 


in most points—strong, manly, and ener¬ 
getic—had borrowed his dark eyes and 
dusky hair from some ancestor on his 
mother’s side of the family. His features, 
too, were rather more finely-cut than 
Harold’s. The upper lip was short, 
showing a little of the white front teeth, 
and the mouth was slightly veiled by a 
drooping moustache. He was perhaps 
the handsomer of the pair, though both 
faces were attractive. All those persons 
who ever had dealings with the Cotterell 
brothers could not speak too highly of 
their high principle and honourable 
methods. Their word was their bond 
in every transaction ; and though some 
less high-minded men shrugged their 
shoulders and opined that the Cotterells 
would never get on in the world if they 
were so straight-laced and scrupulous, 
they had never felt the smallest desire to 
alter their standard or accommodate it 
to the ways of the world. 

The days that followed were full of 
excitement for the Treshams. They were 
in and out of the next-door house a dozen 
times a day, seeing what was being done 
and making comments and suggestions. 
Mrs. Rudge was delighted to talk over 
every arrangement with them ; and as 
the time drew near for the arrival of the 
family, she was more than grateful for 
any suggestion and assistance. 

She had succeeded with some difficulty 
in getting servants. The cook, a respect¬ 
able middle-aged woman was already in 
the house assisting in the last prepara¬ 
tions. But the two younger maids, who 
were to act as house and parlour-maid, 
could not come till the very day upon 
which Mrs. Devenish was to arrive ; and 
this troubled the housekeeper a good 
deal. 

“But you see, Miss Molly, they are 
sisters, and like to be in place together, 
and have good characters, so I thought 
I couldn’t do better than engage them. 
They promised then to come in over¬ 
night, so as to get a look round before 
the mistress comes. But girls are so 
independent nowadays; and I’ve got 
this letter saying they can’t be here till 
three o’clock on the very day—and the 
family coming at six. I don’t like being 
druv at the last; it’s never been my way. 
But what am I to do ? ” 

“ Why, make the best of it, to be sure, 
Mrs. Rudge,” answered Molly cheer¬ 
fully ; “ and Dolly and I will run in and 
help you that day, and get flowers for 
the rooms, and put the bedrooms in 
order. We always say we should make 
capital housemaids both of us. We will 
see that you are not too much ‘ druv ’ at 
the last! ” 

“Well I’m grateful to you for your 
kindness, Miss Molly, that I am, for I 
can tell you it does fluster me a bit to 
think of facing a new mistress, and me 
not in regular service for so long. I’d 
like to have known something of the 
girls first. But now they’ll scarce be in 
before the family will be coming.” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Rudge, it can’t 
be helped ; and we’ll see that everything 
looks nice about the house. Things 
won’t always go just as we want them, 
you know ; but we must make the best 
of them as they are.” 

Molly and Dolly were as good as their 
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word, and upon the morning of the day 
on which Mrs. Devenish and her family 
were expected they were over at the next 
house betimes, gathering and arranging 
flowers for the rooms, seeing to the ar¬ 
rangement of the new furniture which 
had been coming in for some days, and 
which had all been placed according to 
directions received, or according to the 
housekeeper’s discretion, and now every¬ 
thing began to look dainty and bright 
and trim, as the girls flew from room to 
room and put the finishing touches to 
one after the other. 

Mrs. Rudge followed them with grate¬ 
ful wonderment, marvelling at their speed, 
their address, and their quick solution of 
any trifling difficulty that arose. 

“Well, well, you do be a pair of won¬ 
derful clever young ladies!” she said 
admiringly, as she looked about her 
at the work of the two deft fairies. 
“ They’ll be lucky men as gets the pair 
of you for wives. I never saw such quick 
and clever ways, and what I should have 
done without you I don’t know. They’ll 
be hard folks to please if they don’t like 
the Fish-Ponds now. I scarce know the 
house myself, that I don’t! ” 

It was certainly a pretty place enough. 
All the furniture sent in was good and 
tasteful, and suited to the rooms and 
their occupants. The drawing-room was 
really luxurious, suited to the languid 
habits of a lady long used to Oriental 
ways. The best bedrooms were also 
furnished in rather the same style, but 
the rooms for the girls and the boys 
were simple and homely, though quite 
sufficiently comfortable, whilst schoql- 
room and nursery lacked nothing needful 
for the comfort and well-being of their 
inmates. The garden had been got into 
better trim, and a respectable man had 
arrived at the cottage belonging to the 
house, in charge of a serviceable horse 
and a light landau, which now occupied 
the vacant stable and coach-house. Fie 
had been sent by Miss Stanley-Devenish, 
he said, and was to be, for the time 
being at any rate, the servant of the 
lady from India. 

Certainly the step-daughter appeared 


to be liberally disposed towards the 
family who bore her name. Hers was 
plainly the master-spirit in all these ar¬ 
rangements, and Molly and Dolly both 
thought it a pity that she was not coming 
herself. 5 

three o’clock had come and gone 
and no maids had appeared. Mrs. 
Rudge began to get into what she termed 
“a taking,” and to relieve her anxiety 
Molly despatched a telegram to the 
home of the defaulters, which was twenty 
miles distant, asking if they had started. 
The reply was prepaid, but it did not 
come till after five, and then it merely 
stated that the girls were unable to get 
away that night, but would be at the 
Fish-Ponds without fail by half-past 
seven the following morning. 

When that message arrived, Mrs. 
Rudge, who with her assistants was in¬ 
dulging in the luxury of a quiet cup of 
tea in her own parlour, fell back in her 
chair quite pale with vexation and worry. 

I here was something akin to despair 
in her pathetic “Well, I never!” and 
the sisters exchanged quick glances of 
mutual intelligence and understanding. 

“Mrs. Rudge, don’t you worry!” 
cried Molly, springing up with her face 
all in a glow. “ I have an idea ! I 
have a plan of my own. If you will let 
us go now—we have had a splendid tea, 
we can’t eat any more—I will undertake 
that you shall have two efficient maids 
here within half an hour. Don’t you 
bother your poor head any more about it. 
You know we are to be trusted. We 
will have help on the spot before the 
family arrives.” 

Whether Mrs. Rudge took in the sense 
of this promise they could not wait to 
see, for springing up from their seats 
they were out of the room almost before 
Molly had done speaking. They threw 
on their garden hats and ran out upon 
the terrace, Dolly exclaiming as they 
did so, “ Oh, Molly, do you think they 
will let us ? ” 

“They must let us,” answered the 
intrepid Molly; “ it is the only thing to 
be done. We have caps and aprons— 
those we had for the bazaar, you know— 


and in the dusk and the hurry and con¬ 
fusion of an arrival the first evening no¬ 
body will notice what the maids are like, 
or that they have changed by the morn¬ 
ing. What fun it will be to see them all 
like that, and be ordered about, and 
help them with their boxes and all 
their arrangements! I always did say 
I had it in me to be an excellent ser¬ 
vant, and now I mean to prove it. Run, 
Dolly, to papa! Tell him the predica¬ 
ment and coax him to say yes; he will 
laugh and tease, but I don’t think he 
will be adamant. I will go and tell 
Norah, and hunt up our plain black 
dresses and the insignia of office. The 
red bows will look rather coquettish, 
but they won’t have time to think about 
such things to-night.” 

* * * * 

“ Bless me, Miss Molly, what a turn 
you gave me ! Dear heart alive ! what 
have you come here in this guise for ? ” 
“Flush, Mrs. Rudge! You must not 
call me that. I am Janet, and this is 
Emma, and you are just to order us 
about and see that we do our duty to 
the new folks. No, no, Mrs. Rudge, 
you mustn’t sink down like that and 
talk about your dear heart. You must 
pull yourself together, and be composed 
and sensible. None of the people will 
ever guess. We shall help them over 
their arrival, and get them their tea and 
help to put the children to bed, and all 
that kind of thing; and then by to-morrow 
morning, long before the tired travellers 
are up, the real Janet and Emma will 
have arrived, and nobody will ever know 
that they weren’t the same all the while. 
So don’t make any bones about it, or 
we shall have to scold you ; but keep 
your head and order us about, and we 
will take care that Mrs. Devenish shall 
have no complaints to make about her 
servants on her arrival.” 

“ Well, I never did, Miss Molly! ” 

“No, nor nobody else either; but 
don’t look so scared and put about 
whatever you do, for the family will be 
here directly and you must receive them 
with due decorum.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FIidden Beauties of Nature. 

I love the beauties found hidden in the 
bowels of the earth; I love those secreted 
marvels, the suns and fires of precious stones, 
lighted in unfathomable darkness by the good 
pleasure of their Creator. This luxury, I would 
say prodigality, of unknown magnificence, 
charms me, coming, as it does, from the King 
of the universe. I find therein a wealth of 
riches which enlarges my heart. My God is 
no miser! He sows with open hand; His 
creations are not always measured according 
to the needs of man ; they have not all a so- 
called practical aim; mere utility is not in¬ 
variably the “end” of everything. My God 
delights Himself iii beauty because it is 
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beautiful; to whatever depths He may have 
sunk it, it bears some reflection of His great¬ 
ness. This is enough. My thoughts gain 
greater freedom when I discover such treas¬ 
ures, lost, as it were; when, from the abysses 
of the deep, the diver brings to light radiant 
shells, with their mother-o’-pearl sheen ; when 
their rainbow hues flicker from wave to wave; 
when the madrepore reveals its delicate carv¬ 
ing ; when my dazzled eyes behold such riches, 
not destined, apparently, to enrich anyone, I 
feel a right, in my turn, to expand, to give free 
course to my love of harmony, form, colour, 
and a variety of “ useless ” things. 

After all, my God has made them; and 
these mute, useless things are but so many 


voices crying from one end of the heavens to 
the other, “ Glory to the Eternal! ” 

Love is worth what it costs. 

One may be selfish even in renunciation. 

Everyone possesses that magic telescope, 
the mind’s eye, with its diversely-coloured 
glasses. You see green; I see rose. The 
most smiling landscape offers but sombre tints 
to your vision; of the meanest spot my en¬ 
thusiasm makes a paradise! A dew-drop— 
the heavens for him who knows how to find 
them in it. The heavens—a grey mantle for 
him who contemplates them through the haze 
of his ennui ! 
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CARCASSONNE. 

By MAY CROMMELIN. 


Where is Carcassonne ? And what is it when you get there—a 
town, village, castle, sea-port ? So English readers may exclaim. 
But if any of you have a French friend acquainted with the southern 
geography and traditions of his pays du midi , ask this question, and 
see if a smile does not beam broadly on your ignorance. 

Carcassonne! Why, it is a household proverb in France as an 
unique sight. Who has seen it may rise superior to envy when 
travellers prate of Nuremberg, and Rome, or Granada. 

“So madame is going to Carcassonne! Ah, she has joliment 
raison ! ” exclaimed my hotel-keeper at Pau on hearing my destination, 
and he grinned. Two bystanders laughed gaily. It was irritating to 
feel out of the joke, but light or serious enquiries as to why my goal 
seemed risible only produced shrugs of the shoulders. i( I don’t 
know.” “ Nor I; but it is the custom to make merry about Carcas¬ 
sonne,” all three could only tell me. 

“There is a well-known story about it, however,” cried one. “ It 
is of an old peasant who lived in the country not many miles from 
there, and every year he said he was going to see Carcassonne, like 
other folk; till in the end, being eighty, he died; and his last words 
were of regret that he had never got to Carcassonne after all.” 

It is made into a funny song they sing in the cafes chantants — 
“ Et je n'ai pas va Carcassonne Thereupon the others chimed 
in, echoing the refrain, that had a despairing lilt which was really 
very comic. 

Well, as to what it is after all this. It is a city, if you please— 
the old, old city of Carcassonne, containing at present about twelve 
hundred inhabitants, living behind its moat and massive ramparts and 
watch-towers, little less shut in from the outer world than in their 
ancestors’ feudal days. Earlier still, during the Saracen sway, it 
could not have been very different, or in still more hoary background 
of time, under the Visigoths’ stem rule. Think of it! 

Having to journey from Pau, with its glorious view of the snow- 
clad Pyrenees, to Aix-les-Bains, nestled among its mountains by the 
blue-green Lake Bourget, I decided to stop at Carcassonne/ An 
hotel acquaintance had impressively told me there were wonderful old- 
world fortifications there. Baedeker added that Simon de Montfort 
lay buried by the altar of its church. Beyond this knowledge I had 
few ideas or none concerning Carcassonne, but it was enough. .So, 
leaving Pau about noon, a pleasant journey through a wooded country 
all green and fresh in the opening May-time, brought me towards 
six o’clock to my destination. A good station, a fairly large town, 
and some awaiting omnibuses did not look old-world. In one of 
these vehicles I was rattled for three minutes over the bridge of the 
Aude River, which gives its name to the Department, past a shady 
place planted with plane-trees, to my hotel of St. Jean Baptiste. 

Its name had a flavour of antiquity, borne out % yfolvsbed red-tiled 
floors, a shallow, wide staircase, and massive balusters. Even the 
large and empty salon upstairs had its expanse of floor all square-tiled, 
while stiff Empire furniture was ranged round the walls. Dinner was 
so well-cooked it made up for the loneliness of seeing no other guests 
except a departing group of stout Frenchmen, probably bachelor 
townsfolk, who seemed to turn in for table d'hote as a matter of 
custom, and the fare plainly agreed with them. The host was most 
obliging; also enthusiastic, even reverent, in praise of the dti t which 
he quite understood I had come specially to see. Many people did 
the same, mostly Americans passing from Marseilles to Pau or 
Bordeaux. The only wonder in his mind was, that sightseers did 
not flock in thousands. Why, he held “ the city” was incomparable ! 
There were now two other guests in the house, and they were getting 
up at half-past five to visit the old city before their train started. 
What a pity I could not share their carriage; it would be more 
sociable to go in company. However, finding it was really only a 
twenty minutes’ walk, I cheerfully resolved to go alone. So, on a 
grey windy morning I started forth, with the landlady’s directions 
following me down the pavement—“ You will get to the old bridge, and 
then the ramparts will be facing you. That is the most striking view.” 

It was one, indeed! Battling with dust-swirls down wide streets, 
and under a long double avenue of planes, I was momentarily confused 
among narrow rough-paved alleys, owning ancient fountains and a 
statue or two. Then came a fine old bridge over the brown river— 
one made with angular manholes on either side, in which foot- 
passengers could take refuge when a procession or troop of men-at- 
arms was passing by. 

Raising my eyes to the hill-slope on the right, I fairly started. The 
ramparts were indeed looking down on me. The sight was enough 
to make one rub one’s eyes and feel transported back to the year of 
our Lord 1200—nay, earlier. It was a living dream. 

There rose a ring of grey, embattled walls, studded with watch- 
towers, each crowned with pointed tops, excepting one square high 
one. That is the Saracens’ Tower. Carcassonne was truly a strong 
city in days of yore. 
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There are but two city gates and some postern 
doors. The eastern gate, the Porte Narbon- 
naise, is the principal entrance, and the only 
one accessible for vehicles. To reach it, some 
rather squalid and tortuous streets in a low- 
lying quarter between hill and river must 
needs be passed. Even in olden days these 
probably existed as fisher-lmts and poor-folks’ 
cabins unworthy the shelter of the kingly 
burgh above. Above these, on the hill, the 
little city stands alone, clear of faubourg. 
A round-paved road winds upwards, no whit 
changed from days when mail-clad knights 
and horses clanked over its stones. On one side 
the deep grass-grown city moat; on the other, 
a bare open country, where low hill speaks to 
bill. How easily they must have signalled for¬ 
merly to each other, “ Watch!—the foe is 
coming.” 

The drawbridge of old is now solid masonry. 
But the Porte Narbonnaise looks down grimly 
and grandly as ever on the strangers who pass 
under its sculptured weather-worn front. The 
gateway stands open between its two great 
towers, and had strong defences besides its 
moat and barbican. The entry used to be, 
firstly, guarded by a chain, of which the 
massive rivets are still fixed in their place, 
and that was intended to stop cavalry from 
riding into the town at full speed, and so 
surprising the inhabitants. A machicoulis , or 
stone aperture overhead, protects the first port¬ 
cullis, as also the massive wooden gate with 
its heavy bars. What a terrible shower of 
molten lead and boiling oil could be poured 
from above upon any daring assailants ! But 
should they nevertheless batter down the 
doors with axes, crowbars, and rams, and rush 
under the vaulted entrance of the gate-tower, 
they would gain small breathing-space. A 
second doorway and portcullis, similarly 
guarded, are the only means of egress from 
the tower into the town. And overhead is 
a third deadly square hole, through which 
guarded opening the defenders in the room 
overhead would thrust down stink-pots and 
burning faggots. Stifling, choking, the at¬ 
tacking soldiers would be pent in such a death¬ 
trap, the chances were small that the)' would 
have strength to break through the second 
gate. Besides, lateral loopholes in the side- 
walls permitted crossbowmen posted in the 
adjacent towers to discharge a double fire of 
bolts on what enemies should survive. 

W ’as this stronghold impregnable enough, 
do we imagine, in those days when the smell 
of gunpowder and the roar of cannon were 
unknown ? By no means. There were several 
other means of defence, of which the principal 


was a wooden outer pent-house, or gallery, 
above the gate-arch. On either side of the niche 
where stands the statue of the Virgin may 
still be seen the square putlog-holes, meant to 
receive the beams that supported this hoard , as 
it was called ; whence our modern term hoard¬ 
ing. From this a terrible shower of arrows and 
other projectiles could be hurled on the in¬ 
vaders, to beat them back before ever they 
crossed the bridge. 

Let us now pause before entering, and 
glean a few salient facts concerning the 
history of this ancient stronghold. 

We shall hear what says Viollet le Due, the 
great architect under whose guidance all the 
breaches of Carcassonne have been restored. 

Towards the year 636 the senate of Rome 
resolved to establish a colony at Narbonne, to 
guard the passes into Spain. And the people 
of the land, being unresisting, were rewarded 
with rights of self-government in five towns. 
Foremost of these was this same Carcassonne, 
which in the year 70 before the Christian era 
was chosen as a noble, or elect, city. A 
deep peace brooded over Southern Gaul under 
the Roman rule for near five centuries with 
hardly a break. Then the Goths burst upon 
the fair southern land with fire and sword, 
carrying desolation over the mountains into 
Spain; and in 436 Theodoric the Visigoth 
seized Carcassonne, and left there still-abid¬ 
ing signs of his strong hand. Walk round 
her walls now; mark her bulwarks. The 
bases of these massive towers rest truly on 
Roman foundations, but were themselves 
reared by the fair-haired invaders. They are 
recognisable by being square, or rudely 
rounded, to receive the defences of the fifth 
century. Every five and twenty yards rose 
such a tower, all girded together by high broad 
walls, guarded atop by soldiery behind battle¬ 
ments. These towers were entirely solid 
below, to resist sapping and battering-rams. 
But at a safe height chambers were hollowed 
in their thickness, and thence archers shot down 
from wide apertures protected by wooden 
shutters working on horizontal bars. Imagine 
sunblinds made of wood and iron, and that 
could be pushed outwards or drawn to as 
need dictated, and one can picture the deadly 
shower of feathered missiles which issued 
thence. 

Many a siege Carcassonne was forced, from 
its position, to endure. Being situated on high 
ground above the river Aude, it commanded 
the valley of the latter, which was the natural 
road leading from Narbonne to Toulouse. 
Both Franks and Burgundians tried to dis¬ 
lodge the Visigoth intruders, but in vain, even 


when King Clovis summoned them to sur¬ 
render. 

But a great change was at hand. In the 
year 713 let us banish the stern Visigoths from 
our pictured Carcassonne of long ago. The 
.Spanish Moors have won it and hold it fast. 
Turbaned heads garrison its walls, the Crescent 
gleams where the Cross was once set on high. 
For nigh four centuries history is almost silent 
on the doings within the famous stronghold. 
Then once more the rule changes, and these 
masters in turn depart like ghosts across the 
scene, while, as we survey the little city set on 
a hill, a new procession crosses the bridge down 
yonder across the brown stream. 

It is A.d. 1096. And that central figure in 
the proud pageant is Pope Urban, journeying 
to Carcassonne to restore amity between* the 
burghers and their lord, Bernard Atov. Some 
had revolted against their suzerain’s autho¬ 
rity; wherefore to certain faithful citizens he 
gave watch and ward over the ramparts during 
four months and eight months respectively— 
with privileges thereto pertaining which exi.st 
unto this very day. So the Pope came and 
restored peace, blessing the cathedral church 
of Saint Nazaire, that is still a joy for ever in 
its beauty. 

Again a slide of the magic lantern shows a 
burning August sky and an army under the 
great Simon di Montfort himself. Alack for 
the garrison, the wells fail, and in a fortnight 
thirst forces the besieged to surrender, upon 
which their viscount is flung traitorously into 
one of the dungeon towers, and there dies a 
captive! 

His successors were despoiled and banished 
by Louis VIII. But in 1240 one gallant 
young viscount raised Spanish troops, and 
came knocking, with battering-rams and all 
engines of war then in use, at the gates of 
his own city. In vain. After a hard-fought 
siege of a month the king’s forces relieved the 
garrison, and thenceforth Carcassonne be¬ 
longed to the Crown. 

To hold this jewel safer in future, as some 
suburbs adjoining the city had sided with 
their hereditary lord, Saint Louis banished 
their inhabitants and demolished their houses, 
leaving the walled city standing alone as at 
this day. Only after seven years’ lapse he 
allowed these exiles to return and settle across 
the river, where newer Carcassonne now spreads 
wide over the plain. Thenceforth our little 
city was considered impregnable, being the 
most strongly-fortified place in Europe during 
the sixth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 
In truth, it was never more attacked, and 
only opened its gates to the Black Prince in 
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1355, when all Languedoc had submitted to 
that conquerer. 

Architects, archaeologists, and military en¬ 
gineers are never weary of expatiating on the 
many defensive resources of Carcassonne, so 
planned that foot by foot the ground must 
needs be contested against fearful odds. But 
we may glean a general idea of the mode of 
defence by the following details. That, firstly, 
there was a double ring of ramparts, which, to 
guard against inner revolt, were cat off f rom 
the town . Secondly, even were the walls 
gained, each tower became a separate strong¬ 
hold, commanded by its own captain, whose 
orders were called through speaking tubes of 
masonry. Thus almost as stern a front was 
turned inwards as outwards of this massive 
circle bristling with towers and pierced with 
deadly loopholes. It is calculated that 1322 
soldiers were employed for its defence, with at 
least double that number of workmen and 
meaner varlets employed to repair damages 
and supply the various engines of destruction 
with missiles; great stones here to be hurled 
down in crushing force, there burning faggots 
and boiling streams of lead. 

It will be more cheerful to turn our minds 
from the bloody hand-to-hand fights that took 
place on the veiy ground where we stand, and 
visit the town this chilly May morning. A 
very narrow street leads uphill from the great 
Narbonne gate, its houses evidently owning 
now but poor inhabitants. On the summit 
of the slope a space is cleared around the 
chateau. This castle is a keep within a 
larger stronghold—the kernel of the nut. It 
also possesses a moat and bridge, massive walls, 
and the city watch-tower.* Climbing up 
thither presently with the gar die n we can 
see round all the environing country afar, 
and somehow Biblical memories arise of the 
watchman who stood and saw Jehu driving 
furiously. "Why thoughts of Palestine should 
often occur to me at Carcassonne I can hardly 
say; perhaps that the description of “ the 
city set on a hill which cannot be hid,” 


* Sec photo, Nord-Est. This picture shows general 
view of the whole city ring-. 


returns again and again to one’s mind. The 
castle is no ruin. Its barrack-yard is full 
of soldiers, for though centuries pass and 
uniforms change, its strong chambers still 
house its defenders in baggy blue and red 
garments, if not in breastplate and jerkin. 
Only the banquet-hall and rooms of the 
former governors were destroyed during the 
Revolution. 

But the ramparts are the chief end of out¬ 
walk. Threading two narrow alleys, the 
gardien of these is found in a cheerful little 
house. Pie brings a great bunch of keys, and 
going close by to the most picturesque second 
gateway, the Porte de L’Aude, unlocks a 
postern door, and we climb up stone stairs to 
the tower above, and windy, broad ramparts 
overlooking the river valley. It is a wonder¬ 
ful sight. All has been here so splendidly 
repaired that not a stone is missing of walls 
and battlements. Down this oblong aperture 
you can descry the sharply angular steep 
ascent to the gateway. It is the machicolation 
down which they rolled stone balls, that clat¬ 
tered among the enemy’s legs. Some are still 
kept as curiosities. 

Now on, for we have far to go, over the wide 
walls like terraces, and up stone stairways to 
the various towers. All of these, fifty-four in 
entire number, need not be described. But 
the prison is not easily forgotten, with its 
torture-chamber and fire-place for heating iron 
instruments, and private door through which 
the inquisitor entered. On the walls one can 
faintly trace a rudely scratched drawing repre¬ 
senting a tortured wretch. There is a worse 
vault beneath. Peering into its depths—unless 
you have courage to follow the guide down a 
ladder—you distinguish a central pillar, to which 
leg-chains are still attached. “ This dungeon 
was full of bones, and the tibia of a man was 
in this very ring when the tower was opened,” 
declares the gardien with pride ; and proceeds 
to show how lost to all succour any captive 
must be with such thickness of masonry 
between his languishing existence and outside 
friends. 

The Bishop’s Tower contains really pleasant 
rooms; it is now a small museum for curious 


carvings and gargoyles found during the resto¬ 
ration. 

We must hurry, however, to the gem of 
Carcassonne—the exquisite old church of Saint 
Nazaire, though space forbids dwelling on its 
beauties. Still, its glorious rose-windows may 
flame before our eyes in such a glow of colour 
and wealth of tracery as seldom gladdens the 
sight. Simon de Montfort’s slab is considered 
by Viollet le Due as either erroneously sup¬ 
posed to cover his remains, or as merely placed 
there to his memory. But the tomb of Arch¬ 
bishop Radulph is a remarkable monument, 
with its sculptured canons. 

Alas, time passes ! I would gladly linger 
to examine the old stone walls; cross the open 
grassy space behind the church to the postern 
cloor, where so many fights took place, no 
doubt; but some hurried glances are only 
possible. The porte de l’Aude is near—too 
near. So having entered the city by its 
great gate of Narbonne, it will be pleasant to 
leave by the rival river-gate which, descends so 
sharply to the bridge. 

The picture herewith gives only a slight idea 
of the picturesqueness of the gateway, the 
approach being so narrow and steep that it is 
probably difficult to photograph ; but one can 
see the painful round paving-stones of the 
broad footpath up which so many weary feet 
have toiled in bygone days. Romans, and 
sons of the soil, fierce Visigoths and Franks, 
Saracens, Crusaders, and the troops of the 
Black Prince of England. 

So musing, as I go down by abrupt turns, 
cunningly planned to disconcert an enemy, I 
seem in absolute solitude. 

Then a clattering sound on the stones, as 
some soldiers come swinging behind with 
empty bags, suggesting a need of provisions. 
Two rosy little girls follow them, racing hand 
in hand, laughing and breathless, for it is 
almost impossible to stop. So other children, 
different soldiers, must have swung along and 
raced many and many a thousand times through 
past ages. 

One last look at the grey city ringed with 
its towers and battlements. Good-bye, Car¬ 
cassonne ! 



CHAPTER I. 

nd you have 
quite made 
up your 
mind that 
you wish to 
emigrate. 
Do yo 11 r 
friends ap- 
prove? 
You must 
not mind 
my asking these questions, 
for I take a real interest in 
all young girls beginning 
life, and you must be quite 
open with me before I can 
take the responsibility of 
advising you,” a pleasant- 
looking middle-aged lady 
was saying to a young girl 
of apparently some twenty 
years of age, who had evidently come to seek 
counsel of her about her future plans. The 
face of the elder one was one to inspire con¬ 
fidence, and Eleanor Hudson felt that she 
could not do better than tell her whole story 
to such an interested listener. 


A GIRL-EMIGRANT. 

A CANADIAN STORY. 

“I should like to tell you everything,” she 
replied, “if I may. My father was a clergy¬ 
man ; both he and my mother are dead, and I 
have for the last two years been teaching in a 
school, receiving a salary of ^25 a year; I 
have saved a whole year’s pay, and I have, I 
think, a suitable outfit, which I have made in 
my spare time, so I can pay for my passage.” 

“ But judging from the look of your hands 
I should say you have never done any house¬ 
hold work, and it is just that which will be 
expected of you in the colonies. You see I 
am bound to tell you the truth.” 

“ I know. But my mother taught me plain 
cooking thoroughly, and I can sew well; 
surely that would do to begin with ? ” 

“ Oh yes, it would undoubtedly ; but you 
know that useful young people like yourself 
are very much needed here in England. Why 
not save the expense of the journey and remain 
here ? I could certainly find you employment 
of that kind among my own friends.” 

Eleanor looked down for a moment, and 

* This story is absolutely true in all important 
details, and has been written with a view to assist 
young 1 emigrants of the right sort by supplying all the 
details of the voyage and journey and other hints, of 
which the writer herself felt the want when she 
emigrated to Canada. 


her eyes filled with tears. Mrs. Maynard, her 
questioner, saw that there was some trouble 
behind. She crossed over to the girl’s side, 
and drew her down on the sofa where she 
herself had been sitting, and taking her hand, 
said gently, “ Try and tell me all, dear. It 
will be quite safe with me. I think yon have 
some special reason for leaving England, 
perhaps? ” 

“ Yes, I have indeed. But you will be 
shocked if I tell you.” 

“ Try me ? ” 

“ My mother’s brother, my uncle, did some¬ 
thing veiy dishonest last year. He had a 
situation in a bank. He has been found out, 

and- Oh ! it is such a terrible disgrace, for 

everybody in our neighbourhood knew us and 
respected us before. I cannot tell you, it is 
too terrible.” 

“ Perhaps I can guess. It seems to be a 
good reason for beginning your life afresh in 
another country, certainly. Have you no 
relatives who are entitled to give advice ? ” 

“ None. I am absolutely alone now.” 

“ And when do you wish to go ? ” 

“ Next week. My term is up at the school 
in three days’ time. Miss Hume, the head 
mistress, says I may remain a few days longer, 
though.” 
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“ That is rather soon. You see, although 
I have, as you know, often placed young 
people out in Canada, where I advise you to 
go, I cannot do this without some time for 
correspondence, and if you start so soon you 
must simply go to the "Emigration Home in 
Montreal, and take whatever offers which 
seem suitable. Of course I can give you intro¬ 
ductions to ladies there who are interested in the 
subject of emigration like myself, and, no doubt, 
they will be able to find you employment. 
Your ticket, first-class, and I think it will be 
better for you to go in this way, as you have 
as yet no knowledge of the world, will cost 
you £12 or ^14, and as there will be a steamer 
sailing from Liverpool on Thursday next, in 
which a friend of mine has taken her passage, 
you can go with her. How would that do ? ” 
Poor Nelly’s face had been gradually bright¬ 
ening while Mrs. Maynard had been speaking, 
and she endeavoured to express her gratitude 
for this kindness. But the elder lady assured 
her it was a pleasure to her to be able to help, 
and after noting down her address and that of 
some friends who knew her well, and would 
corroborate her story, they parted, Mrs. May¬ 
nard giving her a list of the kind of outfit 
young people in her position were advised to 
t ike to Canada; and this is a matter which all 
emigrants should pay particular attention to; 
advice on the subject from those qualified to 
give it is always to be had. 

The terrible crime which Eleanor’s uncle had 
committed had hastened her father’s end, for 


he had had to expiate it in prison, and it 
affected the girl’s future in more ways than 
one. The trial had attracted much attention, 
and the lady in whose school she had been 
teaching had told her with much regret that 
their engagement must terminate that year; 
and though those who had known and respected 
her father did all they could to befriend her, 
she naturally felt it better to begin life afresh 
where she was not known. Some people 
thought that but for this disgrace she might 
have been happily married, instead of having 
to go out into the world to seek for a living, 
for a young and rising doctor in the county 
town hard by had been for some time in the 
habit of frequenting the vicarage in a most 
unnecessary fashion. When the blow fell, and 
all the county knew it, it was suddenly noted 
that these visits ceased. If Nelly had any 
reason to suspect that Dr. Ryder entertained 
any such idea, she had far too much maidenly 
dignity to allow anyone else to suspect it, 
though it may well be that the desertion of a 
faithful friend would be an added drop of 
bitterness in her cup of sorrow. But she had 
learned to put her trust in the love of a 
heavenly Father, and to believe that all trials 
sent by Him must be for her good. 

As we grow older we must all of us have 
noted that it very frequently happens that, 
when one apparently true friend deserts us 
another is sent in his place ; this was her 
experience. She had known that Mrs. May¬ 
nard was in the habit of interesting herself in 
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the emigration of her own sex, yet being un¬ 
accustomed to strangers and naturally shy and 
reserved in manner, she had hesitated long 
before she ventured to address her. When she 
at last mustered up courage to do so, the 
ready and kind response she wet with made 
her sorry she had not done so before. But to 
make up our minds to leave our native land 
involves a great struggle, though to those who 
have no ties or duties here in England, and to 
whom the better pay and freer and more 
healthy fife of some parts of our Colonies is an 
attraction, it may be recommended, though 
they will do well to consider carefully the fact 
that only the work of a useful pair of hands is 
required, not accomplishments of any kind, as 
a general rule. In many parts of the Colonies 
a lady, who here in England has perhaps 
scarcely entered her kitchen except to give 
orders, will be found working as hard as any 
general servant “ out West ” ; and if her health 
be good and the climate and surroundings of 
her home healthy, she is often much the better 
for the change. It is in households such as 
these where perhaps a young family makes 
great calls on her time that the help of a 
willing girl, who can turn her hand to any 
simple duty, is highly appreciated, and in 
many cases well paid for. Very often the 
means of the household are sufficient to allow 
them to engage more than one such assistant, 
but really efficient helps are still .difficult to 
find in the remote up-country settlements. 

(To be continuedJ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

C aves of Ivor. —The Manchester Training School < 
Cookery and Domestic Economy is in Sout 
Parade, St. Mary’s Street, Deansgate. Addres 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss Rowley Wright, 0, Add 
son Terrace, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Annie, Housemaid, Ellen, Dijon, Primrose Lassij 
Mannerinc, and An Unsettled One.—T he can 
didates for the profession of nursing are gcncrally- 
mdeed, almost always—required to be from twenty 
five to thirty-five or forty years of age. The onl 
exception being in the case of some of the hos 
pitals for children. All these applicants are to 
young. 

A Would-be Cook.— The nearest to you is tli 
London National Training School of Cooker' 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 

A- The Associated Board of the Roy? 

Academy of Music and the Royal College of Musi 
hold local exams. Write for information to tli 
Secretary, George Watson, Esq., 52, New Bon 
Street, London. 

May L—1. We regret that we cannot answer you 
question respecting teachers’ books and “keys 
connected with anyone’s French course—not bein 
from our own publishing office.—2. We are gla 
that our articles on “ Frocks and Gowns for tli 
Month ”' are as useful to you as we intended ther 
to be, in enabling you to make and re-make you 
dresses at home. 


MUSIC. 

Marie.— With reference to the hymn-tune you send 
for criticism, we must draw your attention to the 
tact that there are three consecutive perfect octaves 
between the first and third parts, and likewise be¬ 
tween the second and bass parts in fifth and sixth 
bars. These are inadmissible in sacred music: 
also, minims have been written instead of semi¬ 
breves in some places. We thank you for your 
kind letter. I here is a second query in it respect- 
lng the books to be studied in preparation for the 
Cambridge Junior Local Examination ; you should 
write to the Secretary, Professor G. F. Browne, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

Miss L. Feary of Cranbrooke House, Earith, near 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, requests us to name her 
Correspondence Class for Harmony. Full par¬ 
ticulars will be forwarded to intending members on 
receipt of a stamped envelope. 

Mezzo Soprano.— We think you will find it essential 
to commence your training by taking, say a dozen, 
or even half that number of lessons, from an ex¬ 
perienced teacher of singing, otherwise you will 
not talcc your breath at the right places, nor your 
notes in the proper way. Besides, you might con¬ 
tract mannerisms and tricks, and possibly over¬ 
strain your voice. The quality as well as compass 
of your voice should he rightly ascertained. An 
average voice has a “register” of about eleven 
notes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Despondent Pilgrim.—You must not forget the 
circumstances of the country, and the times, in 
which our Lord lived, and to which His words 
applied. In our own, the poor have every imagin¬ 
able provision made for their requirements; in 
infancy, sickness, old age, and in education ; and 
training such as to enable them to be self-support¬ 
ing ; so much so, that our benevolent societies 
entreat us not to give to beggars, in a promiscuous 
way. Subscribe to some charitable society, or help 
some poor family or individual privately, according 
to your means, never forgetting that your poor 
relations have the first claim on you, and that a 
very sacred one. In our Lord’s time there were no 
societies such as ours—no alms and poor houses, 
hospitals, reformatories, homes of all kinds, enfehrs, 
institutions for the sale of work, and for providing 
employment, bazaars, etc. So individual charitv- 
may now be devoted in any line preferred, and 
according as the ties of blood may leave a surplus. 
We are speaking for those who have but limited 
means. Some self-denial for Christ’s sake only is 
very obligatory. 

Annie S. T.—We think that you need some practical 
manual occupation. Work for a charitable object, 
and cultivate some cheerful companionship. 

L. Skinner.— The passage is not quoteef correctlv. 
See Hebrews xi., 32—“ And what shall 1 more 
say ? ” 
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Leytoxstoxiax. —St. Swithin, or Swithun, Confessor 
and Bishop, Patron of Winchester, was born in that 
neighbourhood about the year A.p. 800. Egbert, 
King of Wessex, committed to him the education 
of his son, and successor, Ethclwulf. You may 
remember that Alfred the Great was the son of the 
latter king, whose counsellor in religion and all the 
peaceful arts he was. Several churches were built 
by him (St. Swithin), and a fine stone bridge over 
the river Itchen. He died about the year 862. The 
popular idea respecting the weather, in connection 
with his ‘‘day,” was (according to his biographer, 
the Rev. John Earle, Professor of Anglo-Saxon of 
the University of Oxford) “ probably derived from 
some primeval pagan belief, regarding the meteor¬ 
ologically prophetic character of some day at about 
the same period of the year as St. Swithin’s.” 

Pam[A. vA (South Africa).—1. The quotation you make 
is from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. —2. April 26th, 
187.1. was a Sunday. We were interested in your 
kind letter and account of all the lovely flowers. 

- ;. Certainly we shall be pleased to hear from you 
again. 

S. Utility. —October 6th, 1881, fell on a Thursday. 
Your handwriting is scarcely formed, but fairly 
good, and very legible. 

Irene and Elsie. —Derby is pronounced “Darby,” 
and Bay-o-net, as now divided, and just as spelt. 

A. M.—1. The French word femme is pronounced as 
if written (in English letters) “famm.”—2. You 
should write more copies. Your spelling is correct. 

Anna Gumsucker. —1. November 10th, 1876, was a 
Friday.—2. We think the duties of the daughters in 
the house are appointed by their mother. They are 
usually, in families of small means, the dusting of 
the drawing-room, care of the flowers, and the 
arrangement of the table in the dining-room. But 
these things differ in all homes respectively. Thank 
you for your nice letter. 


Kathleen.— The case of the governess you name is 
certainly a hard one. She has not been treated in 
an honourable way. At the same time we could 
not give you advice, as you need that of a lawyer. 
At least, we may recommend your friend not to 
give up her situation, excepting on the terms of the 
agreement made with the Principal, which we hope 
was made in black and white. Let her give the 
full notice before leaving, and take care to secure 
another place before she leaves her present shelter ; 
more especially, as we suppose, she will require 
some testimonial or recommendation from her pre¬ 
sent employer. 

Troubled Tabby.— Confirmation in the Church of 
England is a public confession of the faith of Christ, 
when come to an age of responsibility. Therefore, 
to be confirmed “ in private ” would be to set 
aside the great and sacred object in view, and the 
privilege afforded you of confessing your Saviour 
in the way appointed by your own Church. In any 
case the Bishop would "not consent to it. The 
preparation required will teach j'ou much, if you 
be anxious to learn. Your clergyman will give you 
notice in church of the time when the classes will 
be held in your own parish. 

G. O. P.—The early loss of colour in the hair may be 
the result of malnutrition of the roots of the hair, 
of exceptionally bad headaches, of mental trouble, 
or violent shock to the nervous system, or it may 
be hereditary. Only a good hair or skin doctor 
could decide on the cause and put you under suit¬ 
able treatment, if the cause do not preclude any 
chance of cure. In any case you had better take 
steps about the matter without further delay. 

A Reader of the “ G. O. P.”-Wc are unable to 
give promises to our many young friends who make 
suggestions about competitions. Perhaps some of 
those we inaugurate in the future may come within 
the reach of your capabilities. We hope they will. 



The above are -facsimiles of drawings sent in 
Amelia B. Edwards, the celebrated 


letters to her friend and companion, Miss E. Du Bois, by the late 
Egyptologist, when quite a young girl in her teens. 






















































EACH IN HIS PLACE. 

Bv CARIS BROOKE. 

Bird, sitting there in the bright sun’s 
ray, 

You do nothing but sing all the sum¬ 
mer’s day, 

While I have my lessons to learn. 

Now leave your perch on that blossom¬ 
ing spray ; 

Give me your wings, and in my place 
stay, 

Till I return. 

Oh, to fly so far! Oh, to soar so high ! 

Till I find the gold door in the bright 
blue sky, 

And the way that leads to the moon ; 

Then good-bye to lessons, to sums 
good-bye, 

Don’t expect me back when I’ve learned 
to fly— 

At least, not soon. 

For answer, the bird’s song seemed to 
say; 

“Will you do my work while I am 
away ? 

Do you know how to build a nest ? 

Feathers and wool, and dry moss and 
hay— 

Car. you fit them in, and make them 
stay, 

If you did your best ? 

“ You must never leave it to romp and 
play ; 

You must sit quite still the whole long 
day, 

And not stir a peg. 

And before you go, will you kindly say, 

If, while you’re there, you’ll be sure to 
lay 

A little blue egg*?” 

All rights resen>ed.~\ 
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THE GIRL’S' OWN PAPER. 


CHAPTER nr. 

THE NEW ARRIVALS. 

“ Is this the place ? What a queer 
house! Is it very old ? What low 
rooms ! Why, however do they swing a 
punkah ?” 

“You silly boy! Don’t you know 
they never have punkahs in England. 
Generally it’s so cold one would like a 
fire all the year round. But at school 
they are awfully stingy ! ” 

“It’s a mercy, at least, to be free of 
school. I won’t go back—I’m very sure 
of that. One can be comfortable in a 
room like this. I wonder if there’s any¬ 
thing to eat.” 

“I’m awfully hungry!” cried the 
twelve-year-old boy who had made the 
remark about the punkah. “ I say, you 
woman—you’re a slavey, I suppose. Is 
there any kind of grub going anywhere ? ’ ’ 

“ Tea is laid in the dining-room, sir,” 
answered the bright-faced girl with the 
scarlet bow in her cap, who was relieving 
a tall and slender lady with a pale tired 
face of her fur wrap in the hall. A dark¬ 
faced ayah was seated beside the hall- 
fire with a child of six asleep in her 
arms. A little boy slightly older was 
standing beside her, fretting, staring out 
at the strange house and people with a 
pair of big dark eyes. Another boy was 
sliding down the bannister with whoops 
of delight, and upon him the mother 
turned with a tone of fretful sharpness 
in her voice. 

“ Ronny, be quiet! One can’t hear 
oneself speak for your noise. Do take 
Master Ronny to the dining-room and 
quiet him by giving him something to 
cat. I am weary to death, and don’t 
know which way to turn. Can’t some of 
you see to the children amongst you ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, we will try,” answered 
the same girl pleasantly. “We have 
everything ready in the dining-room. 
Come, Master Ronny. Your mother 
wishes you to have something to eat. 
Aren’t you hungry ? ” 

“ Yes ; but I shan’t come till I choose. 
I like these jolly old bannisters. In 
India we didn’t have any. We didn’t 
have stairs at all—at least, not in lots of 
the houses. iNTow don’t you try to order 
me about! You’re only a servant, you 
know. I shall do as I please, and come 
when I please—so you can just go and do 
your own work. I shan’t listen to you ! ” 

Dolly left him to his sliding and his 
noise (there was nothing else to be done), 
and went to the other little boy beside 
the ayah, who allowed himself to be 
led to the dining-room and comforted 
with the good things there. He took a 
wayward fancy to Dolly, clung to her, 
and strove to retain her sole attention, 
shouting* to her to come back if she 
moved from behind his chair, and getting 
scolded by his sisters and kicked by his 
brothers for making such a noise. Ronny 
quickly came in and added to the com¬ 
motion by talking at the top of his voice, 
kicking the legs of the tables and chairs, 
and returning cheeky answers to his 
sisters when they tried to impose silence 
upon him. Wilfrid took the foot of the 
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table, and hacked at the cold beef with 
more zeal than discretion ; whilst Raby 
poured out tea and gave orders in a 
grand way, as though she enjoyed the 
emancipation from the restraints of school, 
and intended to make the most of her 
position as eldest daughter of the house. 
Her sister sat beside her and seemed to 
enjoy herself in spite of the wrangling 
and the tumult amongst the boys. Mrs. 
Devenish did not come in at all, but was 
served with tea and a little light refresh¬ 
ment in the drawing-room, Mrs. Rudge 
waiting upon her, and listening to her long 
string of lamentations about the length 
of the journey, the strangeness of every¬ 
thing English, and the overwhelming 
difficulty of keeping the boys in order now 
that their father was no longer there. 

The two willing maids were kept flying 
hither and thither, helping first one ancl 
then another. Such an amount of wait¬ 
ing on as the young gentlemen seemed 
to require passed even their utmost ex¬ 
pectations. And the two schoolgirls, 
who had joined their mother three days 
before in London, where they had paused 
to get Mrs. Devenish such widow’s weeds 
as had been impossible for her to pur¬ 
chase hitherto, were quite disposed to 
follow the example of their brothers and 
insist on an equal amount of service. 

As Molly and Dolly hurried to and 
fro, striving to satisfy the exacting de¬ 
mands of these young folks, they secretly 
wondered somewhat how the real Janet 
and Emma would like the place, and 
how far they would be willing to obey so 
many youthful tyrants. There were six 
boys and girls in all—Raby and Maidie, 
the two schoolgirls, who might have been 
sixteen and fifteen by their looks ; then 
three boys, Wilfrid, Ronny, and Rob ; 
and lastly, the little girl who had by this 
time been taken up to the nursery by the 
ayah, and whose voice had not as yet 
been heard. 

Rob was almost falling off his chair 
with sleepiness, but nothing would serve 
him save that Dolly must carry him to 
bed, or else he would not go. She 
willingly performed this office, glad to 
get one more out of the way. He 
screamed lustily on being handed over 
to the ayah, and clung so hard to Dolly 
that her dress was torn before she was 
able to escape. But two nurses to one 
child at such a busy time was an outrage 
on all her sense of the fitness of things, 
and the ayah would have been useless 
below. 

Hastening down again, she found 
Ronny at his old pastime upon the ban¬ 
nisters, sending messages of defiance 
through Mrs. Rudge to his mother, 
who had forbidden the amusement and 
had ordered him to bed. Dolly, forgetting 
her role of servant for a moment, picked 
up the child in her strong young arms 
(he was a skinny little creature, like most 
Indian-reared children) and carried him 
bodily off upstairs to his own little room 
opening from Wilfrid’s, and the young 
man was so astonished at such summary 
treatment that he did not begin to resist 
till he was safely locked in. Then the 


' etc. 

novelty of his surroundings attracted him 
and took his attention off the indignity. 
He even suffered Dolly to undress him, 
so long as she would answer as many 
questions as he chose to ask; and 
though he declined to let her stir from 
his side till he went to sleep, he was so 
quickly in the land of dreams when once 
his restless head had touched the pillows 
that her vigil was not a long one. 

When she got downstairs again quiet 
reigned in the house. Wilfrid had gone 
out to look at the horse, of whose arrival 
he had heard, and Mrs. Devenish and 
her daughters were in the drawing-room. 

Molly and Dolly cleared the supper 
table, laughing to each other at this new 
experience, and exchanging furtive re¬ 
marks about this unruly family of next- 
door neighbours. 

“ They will be fearfully noisy and ram¬ 
pageous, that one can see at a glance,” 
said Dolly, with a little sigh. “There 
will be no more peace in the garden ; 
but there is something nice about the 
boys. Ronny can be very funny, though 
he is such a little pickle. What do you 
think of the girls—you saw more of them 
than I ? ” 

“ I think they could be nice if they 
stopped giving themselves airs and try¬ 
ing to be so very grown up,” answered 
Molly, laughing; “ at least, it is the 
elder one that does that. I fancy she 
thinks she can get the reins of govern¬ 
ment into her own hands practically if 
she can persuade her mother that she is 
capable of holding them. The one they 
call Maidie is more simple and natural. 
I think we shall like her; they are both 
pretty. I think the family are all more 
or less good-looking.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Devenish must have been 
a very pretty woman once; but I’m afraid 
she will lead Mrs. Rudge rather a life— 
she seems so very dependent and puzzle- 
headed and whiny-piny.” 

“ Perhaps she will be better when she 
has got more used to things. But hark, 
there is the drawing-room bell! ” 

Molly presented herself with an air of 
becoming gravity. 

“Will you and the other maid kindly 
go upstairs with the young ladies and 
help them to unpack and put their things 
straight, and send Mrs. Rudge to me 
before you go ? 1 shall want her to 

attend me in my room ; the ayah must 
not leave the children in a strange house 
the first night.” 

The sisters fresh from school shared a 
large airy bedroom on the first floor. It 
was prettily furnished in light wood with 
terra-cotta draperies ; there was plenty of 
cupboard and drawer room, and shelves 
and brackets for all those nameless gim- 
cracks and nick-nacks that schoolgirls 
love to gather about them. All looked 
very pretty and in nice order, and Maidie 
plainly revelled in the number of places 
for her things. Raby was more critical 
and fault-finding, not as it seemed that 
she seriously objected to anything she 
saw, but that she thought it added to 
her dignity to display a critical spirit and 
to avoid anything like raptures. 
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Molly and Dolly proved most attentive 
and willing, doing all the unpacking and 
setting everything to rights exactly as 
the owners desired. Maidie was inclined 
to be chatty and confidential, but was 
plainly a little in awe of Raby. She did, 
however, talk more or less about their 
life at school, and how dull the holidays 
had often been when they had had to 
stay alt the time at school. 

“I must say I think it was awfully 
mean of Regina not to ask us,” con¬ 
cluded Maidie, as she sat down to have 
her hair brushed out—a very new luxury 
for a girl fresh from school; but Molly 
was engaged upon the same office for 
Raby, and she did not see why she 
should be left out. “ Raby, why didn’t 
Regina do something for us then ? It 
seems she is rich and has a house of her 
own and everything she wants. Why 
was it she never looked after us when we 
were all alone in England, and everybody 
belonging to us in India ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Raby ; “I 
hardly knew anything about Regina till 
we saw mamma the other day, and she 
told us what she had been doing for us. 
I fancy perhaps she didn’t like papa 
marrying mamma—you know that is 
always the way in books—and I daresay 
she didn’t want to have anything to do 
with us. I expect she is very proud and 
stuck-up and all that sort of thing. I can 
see mamma is half afraid of her, though 
she does say she doesn’t know what we 
should all do if it wasn’t for Regina.” 

“Well, I think she must be a nasty 
cross thing; she didn’t even come to see 
us in London.” 

“ She saw mamma when she first 
landed ; she came on purpose. I think 
she has just gone abroad; but mamma 
says she will be sure to come and see us 
here in the summer.” 

“I don’t much think I want her to 
come,” said Maidie; “I don’t want to 
be patronised; I don’t like obligations. 
I’d rather have gone into some nice little 
cottage that was all our own, and have 
done the work there for ourselves, than 
have to live in a house that is really 
Regina’s, and-” 

“ Ne parlez-pas ainsie avant les ser- 
ventes,” §aid Raby, in her slovenly 
schoolgirl French. “ Nous ne desirons 
pas que tout le rnonde sache toutes ces 
chosesla.” 

Maidie was quenched and changed the 
subject, and Dolly felt her cheeks glow 
as she realised that in a sense they 
were eavesdroppers. However, they had 
learnt nothing that they did not pretty 
well know before, and their term of ser¬ 
vice was rapidly drawing to a close. 

As they closed the door on being dis¬ 
missed for the night she heard the sisters 
say to each other— 

“Well, I’m glad we have got such 
decent servants. Both those girls are 
decidedly above the average, and so 
willing and respectful too. It is quite a 
comfort after the raw schoolmaids.” 

Molly and Dolly turned laughing faces 
towards each other, but did not speak 
till they had reached the lower floor, 
when they indulged in a little outbreak 
of mirth. 

“ I hope the real Janet and Emma will 
give equal satisfaction. I wonder if they 


will see there has been a transformation 
scene ! ” 

“ I hope not, for I’m afraid Mrs. Rudge 
would very soon let the cat out of the bag 
in her confusion, and things might be a 
little awkward for us when next we met.” 

“ I don’t see why,” answered Molly, 
the independent ;• “ I’m not ashamed of 
having helped our next-door neighbours 
out of a hobble. What the poor creatures 
would have done without a servant to 
wait upon them to-night I can’t imagine. 
A more helpless crew of human beings it 
has never been my lot to see before ! ” 
“Poor things! I suppose it was all 
very strange and new to them. It was 
rather fun for us; I enjoyed it very 
much. But I suppose we had better be 
going home now; there does not seem 
anything more to do for anybody.” 

The travellers, tired with their journey, 
had gone early to their rooms. It was 
only a quarter to ten as the girls slipped 
back by the terrace and gained the open 
windows of their own drawing-room. 
Susie and Cecil had gone to bed, and 
Norah was not there just at that moment; 
but Mr. Tresham was reading by the fire, 
and he looked up with a merry sparkle 
in his eyes as his two daughters in their 
domestic garb fluttered in through the 
window. 

“ Well, Betsy Jane and Sarah Anne, 
and how did you take to your new duties ? 
I hope you gave satisfaction ! ” 

“ Oh, yes, papa,” cried Dolly, perch¬ 
ing herself upon his knee and steadying 
herself with an arm thrown about his 
neck, “ we did beautifully, and they liked 
us tremendously. I’m sure I was born 
under a very prosaic star. I do take so 
kindly to homely toil! ” 

“ I should make a really splendid 
parlour-maid with practice,” said Molly 
gravely, though with dancing eyes ; “it 
really is very nice work. I do like polish¬ 
ing glass and silver, and making every¬ 
thing look spic and span. I can’t think 
why girls in these days are so fond of 
turning up their noses at service. I 
think it is such nice sort of work—so 
much nicer than perpetual needlework or 
anything of that sort.” 

Molly was leaning over her father’s 
chair behind. The heads of the three 
were in very close proximity. They were 
laughing together in that easy, caressing 
fashion which so often grows up between 
father and daughters, where a real love 
and confidence exists between them, 
when they were all startled by the sound 
of a voice just outside, a voice exclaiming 
in accents of surprise and displeasure— 
“Oh, come, I say; this sort of thing 
won’t do at all! Really I must put my 
foot down somewhere ! ” 

The girls started up. Mr. Tresham 
put them aside to see whence this inter¬ 
ruption came, and he beheld just outside 
the long window, which stood open to 
the warm night air, the figure of a boy— 
quite a stranger to him—a boy who was 
staring open-eyed into the room, and 
who, when observed, advanced a few 
paces till he stood just within the 
threshold. His face was flushed. He 
looked both confused and annoyed ; but 
his eyes met Mr. Tresham’s frankly 
enough, and he spoke out boldly— 

“ Now look here, sir, I don’t want to 


be disagreeable, and I didn’t mean to 
be prying when I passed your windows. 
I didn’t know but what it was all our 
house along this terrace. I don’t profess 
to know much about English ways, but 
I do think it’s rather too much of a good 
thing to find one’s next-door neighbour 
cuddling and kissing one’s servant maids 
on the sly. There’s no master of the 
house to see to things but me, and I 
mean to do my duty as well as I can. 
Now, my good girls, you must run back 
home directly, and I’ll look over it this 
once and say nothing to your mistress, 
but it must not happen again. Do you 
quite understand ?” 

Molly and Dolly were in fits of sup¬ 
pressed merriment. Of course it was 
Wilfrid who had caught them in their 
‘ ‘ war-paint, ’ ’ exchanging blandishments 
with their own father. Mr. Tresham’s 
kindly eyes were alight with fun as he 
rose and crossed the room, holding out 
his hand to the flushed but valiant boy 
facing him so resolutely, and drawing 
him a little farther into the room. 

“Quite right, my lad—quite right,” 
he said. “You do very well to keep a 
watchful eye upon your mother’s house, 
and no doubt you are not a little per¬ 
plexed at what you have just seen. And 
your having caught these mischievous 
children of mine red-handed in the act, 
1 must explain to you what it all means. 
Poor Mrs. Rudge, your housekeeper, was 
disappointed at the last moment of her 
two maids, who cannot be here before 
to-morrow morning. And as my girls 
had been helping her to get the house in 
order for you—we have always taken 
great interest in the twin-house, you see 
•—they declared that they would per¬ 
sonate the missing handmaidens for a 
few hours this evening and help you over 
the first arrival. That is the whole story 
in a nutshell; and I suppose your lord- 
ship will allow me to kiss my own 
daughters beneath my own roof? They 
are off duty now, you see, and to-morrow 
their elder sister shall call upon your 
mother, and apologise for their intrusion 
under false pretences.” 

The boy’s eyes were round with aston¬ 
ishment and wonder. Elis quick wits 
grasped the situation in a moment; his 
white teeth showed as his face relaxed 
into a broad smile, and, turning towards 
the laughing girls, he exclaimed— 

“Oh, I say—what a rum start! But 
I call you a regular pair of bricks to 
have thought of such a thing! The 
mater would have been in no end of a 
stew if we’d come and found no slaveys 
to wait upon her. It was awfully jolly of 
you. I hope we didn’t seem very rude 
ordering you about as we did ? ” 

“They enjoyed it all very much, I 
assure you,” answered their father for 
them. “And now, my lad, you ought 
to be going home yourself. I hope we 
shall be very good friends soon ; but you 
must not linger here longer now.” 

“ No, I suppose I mustn’t. Well, 
good night, sir! Good night, ladies ! 
I hope we shall- know each other better 
soon. I’m no end obliged for what 
you’ve done for us. It’s jolly to have 
such first-rate people for next-door 
neighbours ! ” 

(To he continued.) 



“I PUBLISH THE BANNS OF MARRIAGE;” 

OR, 

MY SISTER’S WEDDING, AND HOW WE ORGANISED IT. 


PART I. 

‘‘Dearest Veronica, —Mildred is engaged! 
To think that our pretty little sister should be 
the first to be married ! But so it seems, not¬ 
withstanding that you, dearest, have been some 
time engagecf. I fore you both so dearly that 
I cannot league myself with the green-eyed 
monster of jealousy, although I am the eldest, 
for you see I always knew that I should be the 
Martha to stay at^ home, to tend mother and 
father, and to ‘ do ’ for you all as time required. 
This is my mission in life ; I always felt it, and 
vou always acquiesced. Besides, I am wedded 
to my profession of music, and am content to 
follow in Sappho’s footsteps. What with 
home cares and playing at concerts, my time 
has been fully occupied of late, though not too 
much so to admit of my telling you all our 
interesting news. 

“I thought to myself when that wicked 
Mildred returned from her visit to the Gerards, 
in Surrey, that something was in the air, or 
rather in her heart and mind, and I was not 
kept long in the dark. She told me of young 
Gerard’s attentions, and of his subsequent 
proposal among the chrysanthemums. He has 
a poetic soul and a noble heart, is fond of 
flowers and beauty of all kinds; and these 
were presented to him at a susceptible moment, 
and he duly surrendered to their attractions. 

“‘Which blossom do you like best?’ she 
asked, as both faced the floral feast. 

“But he turned sideways to choose, and 
kissed his most cherished bloom. 

“‘I always did prefer pink,’ he said; and 
Ihen—and then he said a great many things, 
and told her that his was no sudden fancy, 
and that his people expected it of him ! 

“‘How wicked of him to put it in that 
way,’ Mildred said ; but she plucked a snow- 
white bloom without taint of decay about it, 
kissed it, and placed it in his buttonhole. 

“Did ever you know anyone who could do 
things so sweetly as our fair sister ? Truly, 
she is ideal clay, or rather porcelain ; and, oh, 
what a delightful bride she will make when 
June comes round again ! 

“For it will take place in June, they say, 
and I think it much the best month of the 
year, don’t you ? 

“When she told father and mother, they 
looked grave and glad, for both families trust 
each other, and Mr. Gerard came to see father, 
and they were closeted some time together. 
The settlements were decided on very easily, 
father giving [Mildred sufficient, when invested, 
to keep her, supposing anything happened; 
and the bridegroom-to-be, who is in a fair 
position with good prospects , though no pri¬ 
vate capital, agreed to insure his life for the 
benefit of the wife. 


“ These items in my letter seem foreign to 
the true ideal of their sweet affection, but are 
they ? Should not reason be brought to bear 
on all our steps in life, particularly the most 
important step of all ? You and I, dear, know 
a few families that are now suffering severely 
from inattention to business matters at such a 
time as this. Although Mildred’s modest 
income will be hers entirely under the Married 
Women’s Property Act, and not even her 
husband can take it for any purpose, good or 
bad, yet her handsome Jack, as we now call 
him, wished it to be carefully tied down to her, 
though we all know that its use will chiefly 
be devoted to home delights. Perhaps Jack 
will never be able to trace the expenditure of 
such, although it might be found wrapped 
round his own best joys. 

“We have not heard particulars of your 
own business arrangements with Alan, but 
trust that they are satisfactoiy to all. We 
long to hear more details of your engagement. 
Write us a longer letter next time, and tell us 
everything, or we shall brave the seas and 
come to find out for ourselves. 

“ Before closing this day’s letter I must add 
that the ring—the seal of betrothal—arrived 
this morning, a cluster composed of brilliants 
round a lovely sapphire. It fits Mildred 
exactly, which strikes us all as a happy augury 
for the future.” 

To the same (a month later). 

“ Your welcome letter came yesterday. 
How we wish we were with you, or that you 
were with us. We would soon pull you round. 
You arc suffering from overwork; teaching is 
so very laborious to a weak frame such as 
yours. Why do you not leave it all and come 
home again ? Mother is longing for you, and 
although the times with us at present are very 
exciting and absorbing, yet mother does not 
seem thoroughly happy in her own mind. Only 
this morning she surprised us all by saying, as 
we made out the imposing trousseau lists (there 
are ten or twelve of each article to be got 
ready) c Oh, how I wish we could hear more 
from Veronica! ’ And then she sighed and 
her sweet eyes were full of tears. Will you 
not ease her anxiety ? We all know that Alan 
was fond of admiration, and we know nothing 
of constancy in him; though surely, sister 
mine, he would be true to you. If he were 
not I should say with Beatrix, ‘ O that I were 
a man ! ’ though I shouldn’t wonder if his own 
conscience were to punish him more than any 
thrashing from me. But what am I talking 
about ? Don’t let him see this, for of course, 
though not too reliant, yet he cannot be a 
fiend, and I should not like to wound his 
feelings by any expression of misapprehension. 


“ Father says that half the misery of the 
world is caused by want of candour on both 
sides when arranging for the dual life, and 
quotes the text, ‘ How can two live together 
unless they be agreed ’ —agreed in every sense 
of that comprehensive term which includes con¬ 
fidence and trust in all detailed arrange¬ 
ments. 

“ We knew you would be surprised and 
delighted at Mildred’s happiness. We ar¬ 
ranged to keep the news to ourselves for a 
week or so, but a day or two after we were told 
of the engagement ourselves, several people 
called to congratulate mother and Mildred, 
much to our astonishment, and ever since then 
we have encountered demonstrations of ap¬ 
parent satisfaction and delight at every turn. 
Nor could we divine how the news got abroad 
so rapidly, especially as Jack and his parents 
agreed to keep the secret. However, it is all 
explained to-day. Jack’s little sister one day 
after the proposal whispered it to a girl friend 
of hers at a little gossiping tea-party, and of 
course secrecy was faithfully enjoined and 
promised. Father, with his cynical thrusts 
against us poor women, says that no better 
advertisement could have been devised; but 
truth to tell it saves us a lot of letter-writing. 
And what a fortune we have lately been 
spending in postage stamps, for of course all 
letters of congratulation have to be acknow¬ 
ledged. Then we had to write to all relations 
who live too far off for gossips to spread the 
news, and that with us was no light task. 

“But one of the nicest ways of answering 
letters of congratulation is for the two be¬ 
trothed to call in person. In the case of our 
neighbours this Mildred and Jack could easily 
do, and invariably they met with such unstinted 
kindness that one verily believes that all 
married people take a decided delight in seeing 
others add to their responsibilities, and, indeed, 
what a responsible thing marriage is! I feel 
positively nervous when I think of it, for those 
whose future is not properly provided for or 
whose prospects and health are not promising. 
The single life, with plenty of work and a con¬ 
tented mind for me, dearest Veronica ! As 
you know, my ‘ idea of happiness ’ as I wrote 
it in your book of Confessions is, to rest after 
long toil. Although I meant when I wrote it, 
to refer to a general or a future state, yet 
after my day’s work of housekeeping and 
music, not to mention the present disturbing, 
though delightful additions, I like a little time 
to my very own self. 

“ Sometimes I sit at the piano and dream. 
I touch the sweet responsive ivory keys and 
glide into a haven of beauty and rest. Soon 
fatigues and aches—yes, even heart-aches— 
are drowned in ear-delights and soul-delights, 
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and this mortal coil is no longer in evidence, 
for I assume a spirit’s robe and pinions, and 
all that is troublesome utterly disappears. 
Oh, bow much gratitude I feel to our good 
signor for teaching me the love as well as the 
technique of music ! What I should be with¬ 
out my art I cannot even think, and I need 
not try to do so now. 

“ By the way, we had an anthem on Sunday 
last of Signor Lodore’s own. It was a setting 
of an English version of Jesu dulcis Memoria. 
No words of mine can tell you of the effect on 
the hearers ; but I felt so fully what mother 
said to me afterwards, * it brought one to one’s 
knees with one’s heart pressed forward for His 
acceptance.’ I think the signor’s whole soul 
is in his work, and that his compositions must, 
like the great composers of old, have been 
produced by inspiration properly so called, 
because God’s blessing and aid were always 
invoked on bended knee. 

“But enough of this; I fear I am boring 
you ; I was speaking of the visits paid by 
Mildred and Jack. Now it has always struck 
me whenever I have seen engaged couples in 
public that they do not know how to behave 
themselves. Either they treat their position 
as a joke and look idiots all the time, or else 
the)’ ‘ make eyes ’ unnecessarily—as though to 
prove their bona fides to the world—and so 
look hypocrites. But our dear ones were 
natural; genial to others and dignified. 
Heaven bless them, they are a splendid pair! 

“ Jack announced a long while ago that he 
would have none of the ‘ entire furnishing ’ 
people’s help. He had been inundated with 
agents from such firms, and had offers of the 
fitting-up of his modest new establishment for 
sums varying from twenty pounds to two 
thousand. He said that he could not eat his 
breakfasts in peace because of untimely visits 
from such men who came armed with illus¬ 
trated and flashy catalogues 

“ So what do you think is his method of 
procedure ? He has made out a list of 
necessary articles, and goes to what are 
known as antique sales, and is accumulating 
some beautiful works of art in the way of 
dark oak furniture for the dining-room and 
Dutch marqueterie for the drawing-room. He 
has also bought lovely brasses, and Delft 
china, which are truly decorative and really 
cost less than modern monstrosities. I gave 
out my intentions regarding my own present to 
them for the house, and seeing what a capital 
plan Jack was adopting I thought by going 
with him to these auctions I could manage it 


very well. My present will therefore be a 
lovely marqueterie China cupboard with 
drawers underneath for music. I shall fit up 
the shelves with coloured china—I have some 
charmingly-coloured plates and cups and 
vases already—some Berlin, Oriental, Rouen, 
and Dresden examples for the shelves, and 
the drawers I can easily fill with good old 
and ever-new music, and the whole wonderful 
show will cost no more than ^16 ; I am sure 
people will think it priceless, and so I should 
hope it will be to them. One thing I hate, 
and that is a purchase that doesn’t look its 
money’s worth. I always regard such an 
article with contempt—as an inanimate hypo¬ 
crite, so to speak. 

“It is truly a novel experience to go to a 
sale. I don’t altogether like it, for to bid 
against others seems sometimes to be acting 
with cruelty ; then again you sometimes fancy 
that you are reaping the fruit of others’ grow¬ 
ing. But this is dispelled pretty soon by 
finding out that most of the customers are 
dealers, and that these lovely articles must 
necessarily frequently pass from dealer to 
dealer. Now there are many kinds of dealers 
bidding for these treasures ; some are wide¬ 
awake Jews, and some are agents for great 
people, and perhaps have shops of their 
own wherein to exhibit those goods left on 
their hands. It is well to employ one of 
the agents for yourself if you are new to 
the work, telling him how far to go in ex¬ 
pense for any article you wish to buy, though 
always you should be there to watch the 
bidding. I employed a respectable-looking 
man to bid for me, but would have none of 
him after the incident mentioned in the 
following sonnet which I wrote to register the 
sad incident in my mind. 

A LESSON IN LOYALTY. 
Sonnet. 

‘ A little child shall lead them.’ 

There is‘an auction mart wherein I strayed 

One day in passing, antique art to view. 

A motley crowd of Christian and of Jew 
Did vie to own, and ’gainst each other made 
Their offers ; stern the resolution paid 

To swiftly passing chances. Showmen 
drew 

To sight a picture unto art untrue 
But great in task—“Christ on the Cross is 
laid! ” 


Then did the Jew deride both painter’s art 

And subject evermore supremely dear 
To all Christ’s servants. No man stepped 
apart 

His loyalty to prove; but lo ! in fear 
From out the press a little child did dart— 

Then fled in tears! Angelic pioneer 1 

My Jew agent was the derider, and I could 
not help but ask him afterwards if he would 
care to. have the sacred symbols of his creed 
slighted and ridiculed before a careless crowd. 
Whereupon he apologised, and said that his 
intention was only to relieve monotony in a 
dreary business ; but I felt that he and I could 
not work together, and so I bid for myself, 
simply nodding my head to the auctioneer when 
I wished to make the next step in advancing 
prices, and I can honestly say that I have 
never lost my head in the business nor made a 
bad bargain. The storing of all Jack’s gorgeous 
furniture is made, in a couple of rooms in 
town, rented unfurnished for the purpose in a 
respectable house. 

“Mildred is so pleased to think that Alan 
really wishes to join you in a little present to 
her. It is very kind of him. 

“ Mother and father are giving the house- 
linen—not that this is usual in London, but as 
mother was a generous Lancashire lass, and as 
is the custom in the North, she says that this 
shall be their present. Here is the list:— 

“Half a dozen damask tablecloths, two 
dozen serviettes, three pairs of linen sheets, 
four pairs of twill calico sheets, two pairs small 
size, two pairs of twill calico sheets for ser¬ 
vants, half a dozen bolster covers, one dozen 
and a half linen pillow cases, half a dozen 
calico pillow cases for servants, one dozen fine 
hemstitched towels, one dozen fringed huck¬ 
aback towels (slightly stouter), six bath towels, 
four bath towels (larger size), six kitchen roller 
towels, three kitchen tablecloths, one dozen 
glass-cloths, one dozen tea-cloths, one dozen 
tea-cloths for kitchen work, one dozen dusters, 
four dust sheets, one ironing blanket, and one 
coloured kitchen tablecloth. 

“But, my dear Veronica, you must try to 
be with us on the eventful day. Do you not 
think you could come ? Think how happy it 
would make mother and all of us. With your 
sweet gracious manner you would cheer all the 
wedding guests, and delightfully complete a 
charming family group, of which one remains, 
dearest Veronica, your loving sister 

_ *> 

(To be concluded.) 



Time’s Changes. 

In days of old, so the chroniclers say, 

Maids helped their mothers in a household 
way. 

Now times have changed; the maid for 
culture wishes, 

And reads her book while mother cleans the 
dishes. 

A Difficult \\—Love at first sight is easy 
enough. The difficulty is for a girl to find 
one who can love her when he sees her every 
day. 


VARIETIES. 

Japanese Proverbs. 

Beware of beautiful women as you would of 
red pepper. 

Defeat is the path to victory. 

When in haste avoid short cuts. 

Ugly women rarely look in the glass; beau¬ 
tiful women always. * 

True Love. 

Love seeketh not itself to please, 

Nor for itself hath any care, 

But for another gives its ease. 

— William Blake. 


Forks at Table. 

Forks were introduced into England by 
Thomas Coryat in 1608, he having seen them 
in Italy. They were first known there at the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

Silver forks were introduced about the year 
1814, but two-pronged steel ones were manu¬ 
factured at Sheffield soon after Coryat em¬ 
ployed one himself. 

Strong in Gentleness.— A woman’s 
strength is most potent when robed in gentle¬ 
ness. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER . 


COLLECTIONS, HOBBIES, AND FADS. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


PART IV. 

The subject of collections of autographs has 
come already under a passing notice, but I 
may add a few words with advantage to in¬ 
experienced collectors. Since writing a new 
work has made its appearance, consisting of a 
very comprehensive catalogue, giving estimates 
of the value of letters from celebrated men 
and women, both living and dead. To give 
some idea of the expense of indulging in 
this interesting hobby, I may observe, as an 
example, that a letter of one celebrity will 
fetch the sum of ios.; another, 12s.; and 
a third, 8s. 6d. Artists whose pictures have 
even had the honour of being exhibited in 
the Royal Academy may, some of them, 
be had for a few pence only, and the pur¬ 
chaser must use her own discrimination in 
selecting those that are likely to rise in value 
from a small price, as so many undoubtedly 
will. One thing is certain, and that is that 
such a treasury of reminiscences of distin¬ 
guished persons must always have a good 
market value, and increasingly so, as year by- 
year living autograph and letter writers are 
gradually gathered into the army of “ the 
great majority.” Of course the prices ob¬ 
tained at any particular sale do not always 
indicate the ordinary market value of any 
autograph. One of Oliver Cromwell was re¬ 
cently disposed of for £11 5s., and on the 
same occasion a letter by Archbishop Laud 
sold for ^43. The market value of one by 
Tennyson is £2 ; Lord Byron, ; Dr. John¬ 
son, £6; Robert Burns, £10 ios.; and 
Robert Earl of Leicester, ^24. And now I 
must give my readers a warning: supposing 
that any amongst them may have so distin¬ 
guished themselves that their signatures are 
desired. Take care that you inscribe your 
name at the very top of the sheet or page, so 
that, should the paper fall into unscrupulous 
hands, nothing may be written above it. I 
saw a paragraph in one of our weekly papers, 
very recently, stating that some swindler had 
asked Madame Patti for her autograph, which 
she kindly gave ; but most unsuspectingly she 
wrote it in the middle of a sheet of paper, and 
the infamous thief wrote an order above it for 
a sum of ^1,000, which turned the kindly act 
of the great singer into a seriously costly one. 
I remember being much surprised by an in¬ 
timation of the danger of giving your signature 
inscribed in the middle of a sheet of paper, 
many years ago, when my nieces asked the 
late Sir John Goss (who gave them private 
music lessons as a special favour). He said 
he would give it, but written at the very top 
of the page, as he did not know into whose 
hands it might ultimately fall, and be em¬ 
ployed for a nefarious purpose against him ! 
We thought it an absurd exhibition of caution, 
but know better now. 

The time is not gone by for the collecting 
of autographs, a fact which is clearly demon¬ 
strated by the great difference between the 
prices at which they were purchased a year or 
two ago, and those obtained for them now at 
auctions—as many guineas being given now, 
as shillings before. 

As I pursue my researches respecting the 
collections with which persons who indulge in 
a hobby entertain themselves, I am surprised 
as much by the strangeness of the fancies 
which they reveal, as by the number which I 
have to record. I have spoken of postage 
stamps as, perhaps, the most extensively 
popular of any amongst them; but as works 
of art, pleasing to the eye, their collection has 
no element of eccentricity about it. That 
of making an album of post-marks is less 
comprehensible in any point of view; for, 
apart from lack of beauty, there would be 


no “market value” attached to them. Yet 
there are those who find an interest in obtain¬ 
ing and preserving them, although such a 
pursuit could scarcely merit any higher de¬ 
signation than that of a fad. 

Another which must be classified in the 
same category is the railway-ticket craze. 
How they can be obtained in any considerable 
numbers I am cpiite unable to divine, as it is 
only on very rare occasions that the authorised 
ticket collector, the guard, or the railway 
officer at the station door, forgets to ask for 
them, or is out of the way when the travellers 
pass out; still, the fad exists all the same, 
and such whimsical fancies arc indulged in, 
and afford gratification of a selfish, because 
uncommunicable, kind as regards others. 

An album devoted to trade-marks , on the 
contrary, would be not only of interest to 
many, but very curious, and would often 
present quaint and artistic devices. An oppor¬ 
tunity would also be afforded for a good 
etcher to supply copies of ancient marks taken 
from old books, catalogues, and advertisement 
sheets. The work of thus supplementing 
modern woodcuts, so easily procurable, would 
afford a recreation for many an hour of rest on 
a long winter’s evening at home, old original 
examples being difficult to obtain. 

The hobbies of a number of our statesmen 
have recently been the subject of an article, 
and amongst them the fad for collecting teeth. 
From the jaws of every animal he has killed 
in Africa, or elsewhere, one of these public 
notorieties has preserved a souvenir which, so 
far, appears to be perfectly natural; each being 
a record of danger and of daring, and their 
preservation by no means to be considered a 
mere fad. But the fancy has no limitation to 
memorials of personal adventure and prowess ; 
these terror-inspiring fangs form only one 
department of the museum of relics. The 
statesman in question has a special fancy for 
acquiring the teeth of human beasts of prey, 
and those of notorious criminals occupy a place 
in his cabinet of horrors. How he contrives to 
possess himself of these is not explained by our 
literary informant. It would be difficult for 
even a “resurrection-man” to obtain them, as 
the burial-place is within the prison enclosure. 

Locks of hair are preserved by some, and 
such relics have been shown under the glass 
of cases in our “ New Gallery ” exhibitions, as, 
for example, a small lock from the head of 
Charles I. Family collections are naturally 
almost universal; and I think my own revered 
mother must have had a large boxful of con¬ 
tributions presented to her, in the simple un¬ 
sophisticated days of long ago, as love-tokens 
from my sister and myself, after every visit to 
the hairdresser. To obtain those of celebrated 
persons, it might be a successful plan to visit 
some of the chief hairdressers’ shops, and 
make inquiries as to the persons of note who 
might be customers. There are some of these 
“knights of the comb and scissors” who 
make it their speciality to dress hair for fancy 
costumes. Explain to the proprietor what 
you want, and take the chance offered by a 
gratuity, of rescuing a few relics from an 
ignoble fate in the dustbin ! Such memorials 
should be tied with fine sewing-silk, and 
attached by means of small strips of paper to 
the pages of your album, the name and date 
being inscribed underneath. 

Collections of rare engravings and 
etchings afford ample compensation to those 
who can afford time for hunting expeditions and 
money for their purchase. Some restrict their 
aspirations to the works of special artists ; as, 
for example, will have been observed by the 
readers of Temple Bar for September, in 
which the fine collections acquired by Mr. 


Bruton (of Gloucester) and Mr. G. Truman, 
of the works of Cruickshank, were very fully 
discussed. One valuable note should be made 
for the benefit of young collectors, i.e. t that half 
the market value is gone when the margin of 
an engraving is cut off; for, close to the edge 
of the latter, the names of both artist and 
engraver are inscribed ; unless it be a “ proof 
before letters,” but in which case the fact of 
its being such, should equally be made evident. 

Engravings are divided into several classes, 
apart from the better known distinctions of 
“line,” “mezzotint,” etc. The designation 
“ proof” denotes an early impression from a 
steel or copper plate; and this, when taken 
on thin buff-coloured paper (prepared from 
bamboo stalks imported from the East Indies), 
and. before any letters are engraved thereon— 
is called an “ India proof.” The first im¬ 
pressions in printing are distinguished as 
“first proof,” those taken after correction as 
“clean proof,” and lastly as “ press proof.” 

To offer my readers a mere catalogue of 
popular or eccentric collections would serve 
little good purpose ; and thus I endeavour to 
utilise the space afforded me by offering some 
extra information, and giving these articles as 
practical a character as it may be in my power 
to make them. 

That engravings should be rare and costly 
is not essential to the making of an interesting 
volume, and one that will fetch a good price, 
especially if advertised. I only read a short 
time ago that a collection of sixteen little 
portraits entitled, “England’s Worthies,” 
(some by Hollar) was valued at £30, and a 
set of old prints, obtained in the first instance 
for ^'40 by the late Mr. Colnaghi, was re-sold 
by him for ^800 within the following month. 
This appears scarcely credible, but I have 
very good authority for the statement. But a 
very interesting and saleable collection might 
be made of mere woodcut portraits, taken 
from old magazines, advertisement sheets, and 
newspapers; comprising those of authors, 
statesmen, scientists, composers, celebrated 
divines and preachers, explorers, naval and 
military officers and heroes, artists, musicians, 
actors, and persons brought into special notice 
in causes celebres , etc. Of course they should 
be correctly classified. Some of our invalid 
girls, who have not much money to expend on 
making any collection, might derive a great 
deal of pleasure in the indulgence of such a 
little hobby at scarcely any expense, for no 
doubt their friends would gladly contribute to 
it, as chance might bring any small portrait in 
their way. 

The study of numismatics must have a 
great charm for many, and doubtless col¬ 
lections of coins, well arranged and classified, 
will be a subject of interest even to some who 
may previously have known nothing about 
them but their existence. To such of my 
readers as are already possessed of a few, 
sufficient to form a small nucleus for a 
gradually increasing, and more important 
collection, I would suggest the idea of forming 
one. And first I would observe that neither 
arcliseologically, nor artistically regarded, is 
there any special interest attached to gold 
coins. Antiquity, and the significance pre¬ 
sented by the designs on all coins—marking 
the era and knowledge and growth of art in 
every case—establish their true value, of 
whatever metal, base or otherwise, they may 
be made. The copper coinage of ancient 
Rome is fully equal in interest to the silver 
and gold, and the acquirement of a single 
coin at a time needs not to be a question of 
much expense ; and in this case also friends 
will often contribute a few if not collectors 
themselves. You will have to get a cabinet 
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with drawers composed of plain boards, with 
rows of circular hollows to contain coins of 
different sizes. Three sizes would be suffi¬ 
cient—those of half-crown, shilling, and six¬ 
penny pieces. Have a separate tray for all 
British coins, which must be sub-divided into 
the “Ancient British,” “Early Saxon,” 
“Anglo-Saxon,” and those of subsequent 
times, all in their consecutive order. Another 
tray should be provided for bank and trade 
tokens, English, Irish, and Scotch. Indeed, 
an entire collection (and a less costly one) 
might be made of tokens only. 

The ancient Roman and modern Italian 
should likewise be kept distinct, one class 
from the other—the copper coins of the ancient 
being quite as interesting as those of silver. 
Some of the copper ones are covered with an 
exquisite green enamel, the result of extreme 
antiquity, and these are worth acquisition. A 
brother of mine had a very superior collection 
—chiefly of ancient Roman coins—and many 
of them exhibited this beautiful characteristic. 
So great was his fancy for such specimens of 
ancient art, that he kept some—especially the 
green-enamelled—as a rule in his waistcoat 
pocket, to show them to admiring friends. A 
hobby of this kind would necessitate the pur¬ 
chase of a manual to aid you in the study of 
the coins of all nationalities. You should also 
be prepared to distinguish between the genuine 
and the modem counterfeit coinages of the 
ancient Roman copper coins. The counterfeit 
pieces may be recognised by their soft, soapy 
feeling in the hand, markedly dissimilar from 
that of the sharply-cut genuine coins, though 
worn by the friction of long circulation. The 
earliest examples of our own ancient British 
coinage date from Ccesar’s second invasion. 
Of the minted coins of the Heptarchy, the 
“ sceatta ” was, I believe, the earliest one of 
Ethelbert I., dating from between the years 
561 and 600, prior to his conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity. The ancient Irish coins must be called 
“ Hiberno-Danish,” the first examples being 
those of Ifars, or ImarL, the brother of Anlaf, 
first Danish prince of Dublin, A.D. 850 to 870. 
Before the domination of the Danish line of 
monarchs, gold rings, and those of silver and 
brass, were employed as the circulating 
medium, according to Sir William Betham. 
More than this it would be out of the province 
of these articles to say on the subject of 
numismatics. 

A fancy for snuff-boxes is a somewhat costly 
one, although the variety is veiy extensive, and 
embraces, for the most part,, many inexpensive 
examples. Over and above those in gold and 
silver, and such as are set with precious stones ; 
there are others in papier mache and japan, 
some being very cleverly painted. There are 
multitudes in white, opaque, or transparent 
horn, as well as of engraved bone, those of the 
Tyrol, bearing inscriptions as well as picture- 
designs, being very quaint and pretty. In 
boxwood, and other close-grained woods they 
are extensively manufactured, some of them 
being lined with tortoiseshell. One belonging 
to my brother (formerly used by our grand¬ 
father in the last century) is oval in shape and 
made of ivory. The lid is divided to cover two 
compartments, and opens from a hinge across 
the centre. The whole of the box and the lids 
are bound round by a chased band of gold. 
Some snuff-boxes were of beautiful enamel, 
and miniature portraits were painted on the 
lids. In old times a snuff-box was much in 
vogue as a gift for special presentation, and 
remains so to a limited degree even to this day. 

I have seen illustrations of some that were 
more like bottles than boxes, from which the 
powder was extracted by means of a very small 
spoon with a long handle, the knob at the end 
torming the stopper. The sides of the watch¬ 
shaped, or oval, bottle were richly decorated 
with hunting designs. It is related of His 
Majesty George IV. that he once offered his 


box to a lady, inviting her to take a pinch. 
With surprising want of tact and ignorance of 
the rules of good-breeding, she declined the 
honour, by which a compliment was implied, 
saying that she “never took snuff.” The 
Monarch, thus rebuked, turned away, and pre¬ 
sented it to another lady, who curtsied, took 
a pinch, and thanked him ; and her graceful 
acceptance of the personal attention wajs re¬ 
warded by the presentation of the beautiful 
jewelled box itself, as a token of the King’s 
appreciation of her conduct. Imagine the effect 
of such a lesson on her half-bred companion ! 

There are pipe-collectors , whose special fancy 
should not be overlooked. Those who have 
travelled in the East have had the opportunity 
for gathering together very handsome speci¬ 
mens ; and in the Far West quaint examples 
may be acquired from semi-barbarous tribes— 
in fact, they may be found all over the world, 
and in endless variety. The original invention 
of the tobacco-pipe is credited to the Aborigines 
of North America. In the grave mounds of 
Ohio, Mexico, and Central America, stone 
pipes and others have been excavated, worked 
in fanciful forms. In Egypt we find the 
chibouk , made of Siout clay; in India and 
Persia the narghilhe , or hookah ; in Turkey 
and Algeria the pipes are made of red clay, 
the bowls having flaring mouths; cherry or 
jasmine wood supplies the stems, and amber 
the mouthpieces. The Cossacks of the Ural 
employ a pipe made of graphite ; the Samoyde 
a walrus-tooth ; and a bull’s horn supplies the 
pipe-bowl for the Hottentot. Flow the Lapp 
can smoke an iron pipe I do not understand, 
as the flesh will freeze to iron in the extreme 
cold near the North Pole; but I suppose he 
has a wooden stem and mouthpiece. Amongst 
the Hindus and Tibetans the primitive form 
(hookah) still obtains, i.e., the cocoanut con¬ 
taining water, and provided with two tubes. 
You have often heard of the “ Calumet,” or 
“ Pipe of Peace,” smoked by the North 
American Indians. The bowls of their pipes 
are made of red pipe-stone, obtained from a 
quarry in the territory of Dakota ( Coteau des 
Prairies), and the bowls are decorated with 
carvings. The several nationalities of Europe 
supply many varieties in this article of luxury. 
In Germany they are mostly manufactured in 
porcelain, the long bowl turning upwards 
parallel with the stem, and the whole pipe 
depending straight down from the smoker’s 
mouth. These are generally decorated with 
fancy portraits of women. Many of the 
German and Austrian pipes are of meerschaum 
in endless forms and sizes, and some of them 
are very beautifully sculptured. But these and 
amber pipes are chiefly manufactured in Paris 
and in Ruhla. Long thin-stemmed ones, 
composed of white plastic clay, are made, as 
we all know, in this country, as well as in 
Holland and Belgium; and the briar, or 
bruyere-YOOt is obtained from St. Claude 
(France), of which town it is a special^. 
Wild cherry pipe-sticks are extensively manu¬ 
factured in Germany. It is said that the 
practice of smoking commenced in England in 
the sixteenth century, when the rich indulged 
in silver pipes, and the poor used a straw stuck 
in a walnut-shell! The craft of tobacco-pipe 
makers was incorporated in the year 1619, the 
manufacture of clay-pipes having become an 
important industry at that time. Before this, 
in 1573, Harrison (in his Chronologic) observes : 

“ In these daies the taking in of the smoke of 
the Indian herb, called Tabaco , by an instrument 
like a litle ladell ... is gretly taken up, and 
used in England against Rewmes.” I think I 
have said enough to demonstrate the interest 
attached to certain examples; and the variety, 
as well as real beauty, of a collection of this 
description—at least, as regarded by our 
brothers, if not by ourselves. 

After speaking of pipes, the subject of 
walking-sticks follows very naturally, and they 


form a rather popular description of collection. 
Some, from far-off lands, are quaint and 
curious, many are beautiful; and others, as the 
companions of travel, reminiscences of pleasant 
or perilous adventures, and those, again, which 
were gifts of friends, or possessing more than 
intrinsic value as having belonged to remark¬ 
able persons—all these varieties render such a 
collection more orless interesting and valuable. 

The present President of the United States 
is a notable collector in this line. And here 
I must recognise the fact that all so-called 
walking-“ sticks ” and “canes” are neither 
of stick nor cane; for some are of horn, re¬ 
duced by boiling to such a degree of softness 
that they can take any form desired; some arc 
of bone, of which the above-named President 
(Mr. Grover Cleveland) has a specimen 
made of the backbone of a rare fish. Whale¬ 
bone is also employed, and I have seen a 
thick cane made of a gigantic cabbage-stalk, 
which no one, uninformed of the fact, could 
have recognised as such. One very remarkable 
stick consisted of a presentation made to 
Andrew Jackson, in the year 1821, by a num¬ 
ber of fellow citizens, the silver handle bear¬ 
ing the names of the contributors. Not only 
so, but the Lord’s Prayer is engraved on it, 
together with certain Democratic sayings of 
Thomas Jefferson, from whose grave at Mon- 
ticello, within view of the “ Blue Mountains,” 
the oak grew from which the stick was taken. 
The possessor of this collection (Mr. Cleve¬ 
land) has also a somewhat carious specimen 
made from the horns of various Texan animals, 
of which a unique description of mosaic work 
has been made; the handle alone excepted, 
which is formed of a fine agate. The effect 
of the whole must be rather curious, as the 
examples of horn vary in colour, and comprise 
different shades of brown, grey, yellow, white, 
and black. 

Before dismissing the subject of wood, I 
cannot refrain from making a note of the 
three remarkable “wooden libraries,” which 
have been formed in Germany, Australia, 
and Russia. Cassell stands first, as having 
originated the idea, and any one visiting the 
museum of that town will see a library of 
500 books, each made of a different wood. 
The sides show the wood in its earliest stage, 
and that of perfection ; the back is formed of 
the bark; and inside the flat box, the seed, 
leaf, flower, and fruit of the tree are preserved. 
The Russian library was exhibited in Paris, 
at the Exhibitions of 1878 and 1889; the 
great forests of that country^supplying many 
varieties. A very fine collection of wooden 
books was on view at the Colonial Exhibition, 
formed by Colonel Clamp, from Australian 
trees, on the same lines as that of Cassell. 
That great continent produces no less than 
1,000 species; and the books representing 
them are arranged alphabetically, and bear 
their Latin and English names. 

I hear that some people make collections of 
visiting cards, either gummed into or held 
by the corners (in small obliquely cut slits in 
the leaves) of an album. Apart from any 
interest which many of these cards may have 
for the collector, the book.would supply a 
directory to the owner, as the address of the 
visitor is usually engraved or written in the 
corner. I can remember the time when they 
were not “hot-pressed,” but had a kind of 
white enamel of a chalky-like substance on 
them, which gave them the name of glazed 
cards, and they were decorated by embossed 
patterns, a smooth flat space being left in the 
centre for the name. I have also seen them 
of a pale pink hue. I believe I have a card 
amongst my small relics of about fifty years 
ago and upwards, which was enamelled and 
embossed with rays, diverging and increasing 
in width from the middle, where the name 
was engraved in very small capital letters. 

(To be concluded .) 
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“THE DAYS OF CREATION.” By Edward Burne-Jones. 


suppose it happens to 
most artists of eminence 
that they can, in review¬ 
ing their past career, 
single out the one pic¬ 
ture or poem, or book, 
or statue, which served 
in a measure as the 
turning-point of their 
struggle from the gloom. 
of the unappreciated to 
the warm glow of popu¬ 
larity. In the case of 
Edward Burne - Jones, 
the results of whose life- 
work some of us have 
lately been permitted to 
see gathered together in 
a London picture gallery, 
I am strongly of the 
opinion that this turning- 
point would be marked by the exhibition many 
years ago of the set of six pictures typifying the 
six days of creation. Of these pictures you 
have before you now a series of most excellent 
and careful reproduction—so exact, indeed, as 
regards their detail, so truthful in their tonal 
values, that, save for the absence of colour, 
one can form an absolutely correct idea of the 
original from a careful study of these engravings. 

Let me lean over your shoulder as you scan 
them and briefly tell you what I think you ought 
to see in them, and how you ought to look 
at them. Remember that no picture can be 
said to be truly great, or to possess the highest 
artistic value, which does not ask from us 
something more than a mere pair of eyes with 
which to view it, which does not require us to 
use our own imagination to supplement, as it 
were, those hints of the painter’s, that are all 
he is enabled to place upon the canvas, which 
does not in short demand from us almost as 
much as it gives us in return. 

Our first glance tells us at once that these 
pictures belong to what is called the “ decora¬ 
tive ” school of painting. That means, to put 
it shortly, that they are not to be regarded 
from the point of view of realistic represen¬ 
tations of actual facts, but as embodying in a 
more or less conventional manner the idealistic 
imaginings of the painter. They are intended 
to form a part, a greater part it may be, but 
still only a part of the scheme of decoration in 
the room or gallery on the walls of which they 
are to be eventually hung. So we find the 
decorative painter striving rather after the 
attainment of consummate beauty of colouring 
and grace of form than after the transcription 
of actual facts. The decorative painter again 
is debarred from the indiscriminate use of the 
facts of life to be found immediately around 
him and falls back upon the employment of 
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symbolism as a means whereby he may convey 
his ideas to others. Thus, to take a random 
instance, if he wish to convey the idea of 
Charity he will not draw for us some simple 
domestic scene, which by its very truth to 
nature starts the sympathetic tears to our eyes, 
but he will give us an idealised human figure, 
reposeful in attitude and telling its story rather 
in its attributes than in its action. 

I have dwelt at what you may consider 
undue length on this definition of the term 
decorative, because I think it is necessary that 
you should form some notion, howsoever 
incomplete, of the main principles which 
guided Mr. Burne-Jones when he began to 
work at these lovely figures, which are merely 
the symbols or types of that mystery which is 
hidden for some, and yet so plainly revealed 
for others in the first chapter of God’s Record, 
known to us as the Book of Genesis. For 
these sad-eyed and gracefully posed angels, 
gorgeous with their attribute of many and 
delicate hued wings, which soar and yet droop 
at one and the same time, are the guise in 
which the painter chose to symbolise for us 
the wondrous acts of the Almighty, and it will 
not be out of place I trust to point out here 
that, unless the whole work from its primary 
conception to its ultimate close had been 
wrought with a wholly reverential and almost 
devotional spirit, the result would have inevit¬ 
ably been one that would have jarred upon 
our innermost feelings of sanctity and so¬ 
lemnity. 

Let us turn once more then to the pictures 
themselves. In the “First Day” we see a 
solitary angel clothed in a shimmering gar¬ 
ment of ethereally delicate hues, of a texture 
which is almost mystic in its unlikeness to any 
ordinary web, and wrapped as it were in 
purplish-grey wings, toning into solemn blue 
here, and heightened there by a suggestion of 
gold. In the slender refined hands, whose 
very attitude is languorous and reposeful, is 
carried the universe, typified by an almost 
transparent r.nd yet sufficiently solid globe in 
which, among the rainbow-like glint of light 
and colour, one sees the two spheres inert and 
motionless which represent the first great step 
in the evolution of order out of chaos. “ God 
divided the light from the darkness.” In the 
background one sees the uplifted pinions of 
the other angels whose time has not yet ar¬ 
rived, by which I take it the painter means to 
convey the idea that from the very beginning, 
while apparent chaos reigned supreme, the 
knowledge of the order to come was ever 
present to the Omnipotent. 

The angel of the Second Day now 
occupies the leading position in the picture, 
and, still carrying the universe, presents it to us 
swirling with the rush of waters, divided by 


“ the firmament in the midst of the waters.” 
Habited in a garb of scintillating blue shot 
with gold and greenish grey, and with the 
falling wings completing the colour harmony 
with their darker peacock-like shades of green 
and blue, there is in the face an indefinable 
suggestion of the awakening mystery of life. 
It is noticeable that the angels of the two first 
days stand on a mere suggestion of surface, 
formless and characterless, but that when 
we come to the Third Day, typical of the 
creation of the first forms of vegetation, we 
find the Angel’s beautifully-modelled feet are 
resting upon actual ground, dotted sparsely 
here and there with simple field flowers, while 
the universe holds within itself the symbol of 
that day’s act of creation. God said, “ Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind,” 
and so we see the actual earth and from it 
some graceful spring-suggesting trees put hope¬ 
fully forth. In general tone and harmony of 
colour both robe and wings differ not a great 
deal from those of the angel of the Second 
Day. Behind are seen the faces of the two 
first angels. In the Fourth Day we see the 
universe blessed with its “greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night,” the face of the angel who carries it 
radiant with an expression of soaring devotion 
which contrasts with that observable on the 
lovely countenance of the bearer of the Fifth 
Day. She, standing on a sandy shore still 
glistening with the remembrance of a receded 
tide, holds up for us a world teeming with the 
lower forms of life. 

Into her face seems to have crept a hint of 
some foreboding, and very tenderly sad is her 
aspect. Deepened almost into melancholy 
is this expression on the face of the daisy- 
crowned angel who holds forward the Sphere 
of the Sixth Day, as if conscious that behind 
the two physically perfect forms which stand 
therein were to be faintly descried that glitter¬ 
ing, coiling abomination, the Serpent. The 
latter suggests those evil desires through which 
sin and death are to come into that perfected 
world with its “beast of the earth after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind, and every¬ 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his 
kind,” and with “man created in his own 
image,” which represents the climax of these 
six days of God’s work. The lower half of this 
panel is occupied with a beautiful female figure 
playing with pathetic sweetness upon an instru¬ 
ment of fifteen strings ; behind appear the faces 
of the Five against a background formed by 
the interlacing of the iridescent-like pinions 
of the angelic wings. From depicting the 
solemn mystery of that blessed Seventh Day 
of Rest the artist has tactfully and reverentially 
refrained. 



CHAPTER II. 

Nelly scanned the list eagerly which Mrs. 
Maynard has given her as she returned to her 
school that afternoon, hoping that she would 
not find that she had many new articles to buy. 
“Haifa dozen of each of the usual under¬ 
garments,” she read, “not forgetting warm 
woollen under-wear for winter use; three dark 
print dresses, plenty of aprons, a neat light 
woollen dress for .Sunday wear, two strong 
serges for cold weather, a warm jacket, and 
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straw and felt hats, some strong shoes and 
boots.” In winter, in Eastern Canada, it 
was explained, the houses in the towns were 
kept so hot that only thin clothes were re¬ 
quired indoors; but out in the West this 
was often impossible, and therefore provision 
should be made for both climates, as the 
garments enumerated would be always useful 
in any case. Cotton and flannel blouses would 
also be found convenient wear, and if the 
traveller had the money to spare a little un¬ 


made material would be sure to be appreciated, 
as well as all sorts of working materials, and 
any odds and ends of ribbon she might have 
by her, not forgetting some literature—and her 
Bible, the best of books. Writing materials, 
of course; and above all, strong luggage ; 
cookery books of a plain, useful kind would be 
help too. Most of these articles she already 
possessed, the reader was glad to find; and 
when, three days afterwards, she received a 
note from Mrs. Maynard saying that her friends 
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had turned out to be distant relatives of her 
own, and had given her the best of characters, 
and she had, therefore, no hesitation in giving 
her all the help in her power in finding a good 
home in the new country, her happiness was 
complete. 

The day of departure arrived, and the young 
traveller set out for Liverpool. She was to 
sleep under the kindly roof of Blackburne 
House, which has sheltered so many women 
of all classes under all circumstances. One 
such traveller will never herself forget the 
pleasant, safe, restful feeling she experienced 
during her stay there previous to her departure 
from Liverpool, nor the kindly bevy of friends 
and well-wishers who came to see her off at 
such, to her, an eventful moment. 

At three in the afternoon the sister-in-law 
of Mrs. Maynard, who was bound for Quebec, 
called for Nelly at Blackburne House, and 
they found themselves and their luggage on 
board the tender about half an hour after¬ 
wards. It was drizzling slightly, and they 
were glad to get on board the larger vessel 
and find the cabin which they were to share 
together. 

A thick fog came on later in the evening, 
and this gave them the opportunity of getting 
out all they would require on the voyage, 
which they had each previously packed in 
small fiat tin boxes of regulation size. A bag, 
with pockets in it, was attached to the curtain- 
rods, and this contained brush and comb, 
slippers, hairpins, and all those knick-knacks 
which are disposed to slip about and hide 
themselves during the rolling of the ship, and 
the disappearance of which, at critical 
moments, often causes great discomfort. Miss 
Maynard had also brought a box of fresh 
biscuits with her, and a bottle of strong 
essence of coffee, home-made and strongly 
corked, as both this beverage and tea are apt 
to be anything but palatable when made in 
large quantities at sea. One lady on board, 
an American, and a confirmed tea-drinker, had 


brought a bottle of cream with her which she 
induced the steward to keep in ice, and which 
she said afterwards had lasted her during the 
greater part of the voyage. 

The fog lifted later in the evening, and they 
were soon under weigh ; the night was rough, 
but the next morning both the ladies were 
able to crawl on deck, and occupy the steamer 
folding chairs they had brought with them, 
though they did not care much for the abun¬ 
dant meals presented to them for a day or two. 
The Sunday was a beautiful calm morning, 
and all much enjoyed the service held in the 
saloon, from which there were very few absen¬ 
tees ; in the evening a number of the passen¬ 
gers met to sing hymns there. 

A soft warmth which made itself felt one 
day showed that the good ship was now “off 
the banks,” and then followed the first whiff 
of “ Canadian cold.” It was the month of 
April, and though she thoroughly enjoyed it 
all, Nelly felt that she needed then every warm 
garment she had. There was too much ice 
yet in the St. Lawrence river to make it possi¬ 
ble for them to go up, so they would have to 
land at Halifax in Nova Scotia, where they 
would take the train. 'When the harbour 
came in sight everyone crowded on deck. To 
the new arrivals it was a wonderful moment 
when they first gazed on the shore of the new 
world ; to those returning to their homes it 
was delightful too. When the vast piles of 
luggage were unearthed from the hold, in 
what seemed to the lookers-on an incredibly 
short time, the sight on the wharf was one to 
remember, and what was more surprising still, 
was the celerity with which it found its way to 
its owners. 

Nelly and her friend were much interested 
in watching the different groups of their fellow- 
passengers as they landed; there were two 
bright girls under twenty going out to keep 
house for a brother in a distant prairie home ; 
they had never left their own country before, 
but did not seem in the least daunted by the 


prospect before them. Then there was the 
young nephew of a well-known canon in the 
English church going out to his cousin who 
was engaged in horse-ranching on the prairie 
too. Husbands and wives who had been on 
a visit to friends or relatives in the old country 
were numerous enough, some bound for homes 
on the northern coast which seemed very re¬ 
mote indeed; French-speaking inhabitants of 
Quebec who had passed the winter on the 
sunny Riviera, and who spoke somewhat 
regretfully of the ice and snow in store for 
them, in some six months or so in the coming 
year in their own country. Then from the 
intermediate or second-class deck emerged a 
band of two hundred little girls under the 
charge of a matron, and accompanied by a lady 
who had made this branch of philanthropy her 
life-work. These were bound for a home in 
Ontario province, where they would be housed 
for awhile, the elder ones being quickly drafted 
off into other homes where their services, if 
hearty and willing, were gladly accepted. Some¬ 
times families adopt these little orphans if they 
prove themselves well-conducted, and a little 
waif and stray from some crowded alley in a 
great town with no one to care for her, be¬ 
comes the daughter of the house, and learns 
in after years how to repay the kindly care of 
her foster-parents by cheering their old age, 
or else she may perhaps pass on to a respect¬ 
able home of her own when old enough to 
take these duties upon her. Those who emi¬ 
grate with the desire of doing their duty rarely 
fail in finding a happy lot in Canada, whether it 
be a married or a single one, though, of course, 
trials come in all states of life. If, however, 
we try to bear these cheerfully, remembering 
by whom they are sent, we know that the 
back will be fitted to the burden, and a fresh, 
bright healthy climate makes the little worries, 
which often magnify themselves unduly at 
home, seem but trifles light as air. 

(To be continued.) 
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s by the end 
of this 
month bed- 
din g out 
s u m m e r 
blooming 
plants 
ought to have well 
begun, the beginning 
must be mainly oc¬ 
cupied with prepara¬ 
tions for that work. 
Any empty beds or 
spaces on borders 
should be well forked 
up, a 11 d rake d 
smoothly over, all 
dead plants got rid of, 
and a general survey 
made of one’s re¬ 
sources, together with a careful 
plan of the ground to be filled. 
In small gardens the bulbs are 
now occupying places intended 
for geraniums, etc., later 011 ; 
but as I said in April, they 
must not be removed, although 
many, like the hyacinths, will have finished 
blooming until the leaves turn yellow’ at the 
tips. When this has taken place, crocus leaves 
may be tied in knots, and left for some little 
time longer ; those of the hyacinths and tulips 
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may be cut off. All bulbs increase well if left 
in the ground throughout the summer, but 
in small London gardens this course is not 
generally advisable, as they are likely to be cut 
up in future diggings, or overcrowded by the 
roots of the summer occupants of the beds, so it 
is better to take them up -when the leaves have 
really begun to wither, and lay them for a 
month or so on a sunny shelf in the greenhouse. 
As crocuses are in my flower-beds used only as 
borders, and their locality therefore is easy to 
remember I leave them in until the autumn, 
and w’hen I cut off the leaves, plant between 
the clump some siAall borderers like golden 
feather, or lobelia. The former is a showy 
edging for almost any position; lobelia, I 
find, wants a sunny aspect, and is only telling 
where the colour is well lighted up. The 
dwarf kind grown in cushions is the best, and 
even this will run to leaf on a moist, heavy 
soil. Both can be put out directly the 
weather becomes warm. So can stocks, 
zinnias, French marigolds, and calceolarias, 
which have been properly hardened : indeed, 
the last-named ought to be in the ground 
before the frost has quite gone, although in 
our delightful climate there is always a chance 
of continuing right on through June. Stocks 
like a sunny border, and always show to 
advantage under a north wall, while a good 
arrangement is to let them succeed tulips in a 
bed which has been previously planted in with 
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autumn-sov’n Iceland poppies, the latter will 
be out before the tulips are over, and thus a 
continuous show’ of bloom is ensured. My 
tulips this year were planted among carnations 
and will be succeeded by ivy-leaved geraniums. 

Calceolarias, on the other hand, like a 
more shady situation with plenty of moisture, 
so are useful to mix in with pansies. 

Nicotiana, which may now be planted out, is 
a thing which does very w T ell on the shady side 
of the garden where the fragrant star-like 
blossoms will be open for longer during the 
day, as they always close tightly up in direct 
sunshine. 

Foxgloves, which bloom freely in shrubberies 
and look extremely picturesque in front of 
trees or bushes, whether self-sown or raised in 
patches should now, at latest, be transplanted 
into their fiow’ering-places. 

Calliopsis, or coreopsis (as it is variously 
spelt), and phlox drummondi should also be 
planted, and make very good bedders, if the 
middle shoots be nipped out and the side ones 
pegged dowm with hairpins. The coreopsis 
can also be allowed to grow tall and tied to 
stakes at the back of loAver growing things. 

Geraniums and marguerites may be stood, 
out on the garden paths for a w r eelc or tw’o 
before being planted at the end of the month ; 
but it is still too early for fuchsias and begonias 
to dispense with some shelter at night. 

Marguerites are very popular London plants 
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but, as bedders, I do not think they are 
particularly successful. The white are useful 
for window boxes, and if the old flowers are 
carefully removed, they will last in bloom 
for some months, but the yellow are much 
more delicate. 

Both can be easily propagated by cuttings 
which may now be struck ; strong shoots 
without buds being taken if possible to the 
length of three or four inches, five or six 
being put round the edge of a pot of sandy 
soil, either placed in gentle bottom heat, or 
stood in a warm shady part of the greenhouse. 

Poppies, cornflowers, and other annuals, 
sown in the open ground last month will now 
want thinning out, and the process must not 
be delayed if handsome free-blooming plants 
be desired. Neither of the two mentioned 
bear transplanting very well, but the seed is 
so plentiful that if they were sown thinly as 
advised, it is not worth troubling about the 
superfluity. The large grey-leaved peony- 
flowered poppies ought to have at least a foot 
space between them, the smaller shirleys and 
other annuals of about their size, six inches; 
so the strongest plants of a patch should be 
selected, and all others within that radius 
ruthlessly cleared away. The only year that I 
neglected to do this I was ashamed of the 
small blossoms on the poppies, whose beauty 
is generally a great feature of my north 
border. 

Zinnias like the same sort of treatment as 
stocks. French marigolds will do with a less 
heavy soil, and as good kinds grow very 
luxuriantly, they should be set well behind 
smaller plants. 

Aiums ought now to have finished flowering, 
and must be nursed up for next year’s growth. 
After following two or three different plans 
advised in the past, by as many gardeners, I 
have found the best results come from 
planting them out at this season in a border 
facing north-east, heaping some good well- 
decayed manure round the roots, and giving a 
contant supply of water during dry weather. 
This enables them to store up a larger 
amount of nourishment than they could do if 
left in the pots during the summer. 

Spiraeas and deutsias answer well to the same 
treatment. 

Carnations should now have a little liquid or 
blood manure given regularly once a week 
until they have done blooming, which will 
ensure large blossoms without the need of 
thinning, and the same should be given to 
larkspurs, peonies, and, indeed, any herbaceous 
plants or biennials showing bud. 

My carnations are now throwing up good 
flower-spikes, which will need the support of 
stakes, one to each stalk. These numerous 
flower-stakes do not exactly add to the beauty 
of a garden ; but then half the charm of these 
flowers is lost if their heavy heads hang down 
to get splashed and draggled on the ground. 
So the only thing is to let the contrivance be 
as inconspicuous as possible, putting in a few 
short ones at first then some longer and more 
frequent as they are required. 

If any carnation seeds were sown in April, 
they ought to have from four to six leaves now, 
and should be pricked out about six inches 
apart in a sunny situation, the soil having been 
previously forked over, raked, and mixed with 
some rough sand ; here they may be left until 
they bloom next year, and then all the inferior 
sorts can be weeded out. 

I have seen the system of tying up carried to 
a comical extreme in the case of some pansies, 
which were tied so tightly by the necks that 
they looked strangled. 


Chrysanthemums ought now to be shifted 
into their blooming-pots, which should not be 
less than eight inches diameter, the compost 
as before. They should be tied to good strong 
stakes with loops of raffia which will allow for 
growth, and stood out either on a bed of ashes 
or on the gravel path in a sunny position. 
Every morning when it does not rain the 
leaves must be well syringed, and every evening 
sufficient water given to fill the space left at 
the top of the pot, not less than an inch down 
from the brim. This removal ought to take 
place directly the frost has gone, as, if left too 
long in a close atmosphere they 'will get 
iirecoverably weak and spindly. 

Lawns must now be cut regularly once a 
week, and the first time a scythe will -be 
wanted. This implement of course very few 
girls could manage, but with a small mowing 
machine in good condition, one ought to be 
able to keep the grass in nice order for the rest 
of the summer. A pair of sheais is needed 
for banks and edges; but these are not so 
hard to handle, after a little practice, as a 
beginner might imagine. Nothing gives a 
garden a greater air of refinement than a 
closely-clipped, well-kept lawn, however 
small. 

All the accumulation of rubbish, , not leaves, 
which has been cleared off the beds should be 
burnt in a convenient spot before the planting 
out is proceeded with, and in common charity 
I think a cold day should be chosen when 
none of our neighbours are likely to be sitting 
out of doors, and also when the wind is in 
such a direction that the smoke will blow into 
the least possible number of windows. The 
ashes preserved and added to the oldest heap 
of leaf mould greatly increases its value, or, 
kept separate, they may be mixed as required 
with the soil of plants which need a little extra 
nourishment. 

Decaying grass makes a very unpleasant 
smell, but it is invaluable material for mixing 
in a hot-bed in course of formation. "When 
the first heavy crop is off, and the grass is 
seeding, it may be strewn over the lawn with 
advantage, and afterwards the amount taken 
off a small plot will not be any great annoy¬ 
ance, and may be buried in the heap of manure 
and leaf mould, or spread out thinly behind 
shrubs. 

Window-boxes, arranged in the way I 
advised in the autumn, ought now to be gay 
with wallflowers, tulips, and daffodils. Other 
bulbs which have finished blooming should 
be planted in the ground to ripen, if there 
be a garden, although the crocus grass makes 
rather a pretty edging hanging over the 
front. When their present inhabitants fade, 
the boxes will need refilling altogether, and 
this opportunity ought to be taken of doing 
any necessary repairs, painting, etc. Where 
there is no garden or greenhouse for rearing 
the needful stock the double set of boxes 
which I have before advised is the most 
economical system. Now, for instance, while 
the one set is doing duty, so to speak, the 
other would be in a light cool room, where 
there is no gas regularly burnt, and set with 
young plants coming on for succession. 

In such a room a considerable amount of 
nursery gardening might be done if one had a 
large tray made, and fitted with a -wooden rack 
on which to stand the boxes and pots contain¬ 
ing hardy seedlings, such cuttings as geraniums, 
fuchsias, and double nasturtiums, tuberous 
begonias, and nearly any other bulbs, carna¬ 
tions, polyanthuses, and auriculas. 

In the winter all water standing in the tray 
would have to be drawn off before night, and 


the plants covered closely up with a low tent 
made of newspapers sewn together ; indeed, 
their treatment would be exactly the same 
as if in a cold frame or unheated green¬ 
house, and it would be easy at all times to 
rear in cither place enough /lowers for filling 
our outside window-boxes. 

On warm dry mornings the syringe should 
be directed to the greenhouse roof inside, so 
that the body of water breaks up into fine 
spray, and so fills the air with moisture. The 
floor should also be sprinkled ; but the actual 
watering of plants had better be left till 
evening. This is now the best time of day 
for all outdoor gardening, unless one be 
energetic enough to get up early and do a few 
hours’ work before the sun is on the garden; 
and although, of course, it is rather a nuisance 
to do hard labour in one’s dinner dress, the 
plants thrive much better if transplanted after 
the sun has lost its power, and the gardener 
herself runs less risk of sunstroke, from which 
I have more than once suffered during the 
bedding-out season. Large shady hats are 
now required; but as these are apt to be 
blown about by every wind, and catch in the 
shrubs and tall trees, I personally prefer a 
handkerchief folded in half diagonally and tied 
in a knot on the forehead, so that two corners 
hang down and protect the neck. 

My little fernery or rockwork-garden is at 
this time looking its best; the unrolling fronds 
all show that lovely fresh green tint which 
they lose next month, and they are not yet 
large enough to hide the wild flowers, blue- 
bells, garlic, and arums blooming among 
them. The first of these came of their own 
accord, having probably been attached to the 
roots of some ferns brought from Scotland or 
Devonshire, but seeing how well they throve, 
I have tended them, and added to their 
number. There are also violet roots here, but 
they never show any flowers, although oddly 
enough I have found seed vessels underground. 
A white nettle is only too luxuriant, and 
requires yearly thinning; but it is too pretty 
to get rid of altogether. A giant hemlock 
also, which came up last year, self-sown, lias 
spread so tremendously that it has to be at 
once reduced to the one original rhubarb-like 
shoot. 

I sometimes think May is the prettiest 
month in the year in our suburban gardens. 
The. lilacs, laburnums, chestnuts, may, and 
acacia trees succeed each other in masses of 
soft colouring. The beds are still gay with 
wallflowers, pansies, jonquils, and narcissi, when 
come with a rush the blaze of tulips, the stately 
form and regal colouring of the purple iris, the 
delicate lilies of the valley; and before these 
essentially spring flowers have faded, the mid¬ 
summer is heralded by turlc’s cap lilies, red 
peonies, and lupins, blue, pink, and white. 
All these, except wallflowers*, are grateful for 
a little weak liquid manure occasionally till 
their blooming-time is over; and all without 
exception should have dead flowers removed 
immediately. AVith perennials seed-bearing 
takes away too much of the plant’s energy to 
make it worth one’s while to save it from one’s 
own plant, except in the case of wallflowers, 
which are best sown fresh every year, and so 
one or two plants whose colours are liked may 
be left unchecked, the rest being pulled up 
and thrown away directly they fade. 

Sometimes, too, one’s friends ask for seeds 
of things which they happen to admire, and it 
would be ungracious not to save them some, 
not to mention the pleasant pride which the 
genuine gardener always feel in assisting her 
fellow-amateurs. 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS. 



HE years 
passed 
quietly 
by, mak¬ 
ing few 
changes 
in Molly’s 
life at the 
farm, and 
relations with 
the good people 
at the manor. 
As ever, she 
was the darling 
of both houses, 
and thus lost 
none of her inborn 
sense of the homage 
due to a personage 
of her rank. 

But a great, if slow 
improvement had been 
wrought in these years 
in Molly’s heart. Mis¬ 
tress Pierce’s influence 
had been wisely directed to the 
source of her selfish methods 
of thought and action. At fifteen years 
of age Molly did not live solely to 
please herself, a contemptuous glance 
from Mistress Pierce’s eye being more 
intolerable to her pride than a blow 
with the lash from other hands. Not 
that she became unselfish after the man¬ 
ner of Susan, but often showed thought 
for others in her superficial way; that 
way so enchanting to those upon whom 
such favours were bestowed. Her beauty 
had grown with her growth, and “ My 
Lady ” was perfectly aware of the power 
over the hearts of others with which 
Nature had endowed her. There was 
one, however, who appeared impervious 
to this weapon, however skilfully handled; 
and this one was Rowland Bathurst. 
Naturally “My Lady” was doubly solici¬ 
tous to gain his good opinion, and valued 
his rare glances of approval more than 
all the unwise eulogiums of the kindly 


squire. 

Rowland admired Susan: he found 
her sympathy with his ideal schemes for 
regenerating the world enchanting. 

‘ ‘ Always Susan ! Susan ! ’ 5 cried ‘ f My 
Lady ” in much disgust, as she met them 
deep in converse strolling over the lawns. 

It was “ always Susan,” too, with the 
learned Dr. Parker, who found his ideal 
of a pupil in the farmhouse maid. 

Susan at seventeen years of age was 
not beautiful in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but her beauty of soul illuminated 
her features, especially beaming from 
her clear, hazel eyes. She was unmis¬ 
takably a gentlewoman, though not a 
patrician. But she could stand by 
Molly and not suffer from the comparison, 
for her style was so different from that 
of the patrician beauty. If she won 
fewer hearts, she never disappointed the 
love of those few. Molly took hearts by 


storm ; Susan crept into them and held 
them with a strong power. 

As Rowland conversed with Susan in 
the garden, Molly called to them, and 
then came flying down the path to meet 
them, her golden docks rumpled, her 
dress gathered up full of wild roses, her 
blue eyes dancing with mischief. 

“What think you, good Susan,” she 
cried gleefully. “ There is to be a bear- 
baiting at the King’s Arms to-day. 
And only think, the squire says he will 
take me, and perhaps thee also to see 
the grand sight.” 

“Ah! Molly, wouldst thou wittingly 
see a poor animal suffer ? ” asked Susan, 
whose eyes were liquid with tears as' she 
spoke. 

Molly laughed, with a perverse shrug 
of the shoulders. “I’ve often been,” 
she said carelessly. 

Susan looked meaningly at Rowland, 
who said quietly, “With whom did you 
go, Molly ? ” 

She looked perplexed. “ Charley was 
there,” she said. 

It was the first time she had shown 
any sign of returning memory. Rowland 
was eager to make the most of it. 

“And who beside Charley?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, lots of people ; cochons of peas¬ 
ants ! ” she said, with a shrug of con¬ 
tempt for the lower classes. “ We kept 
them from crowding us, though.” 

“ We ! Of whom do you speak ? ” 

Molly tossed her roses up in the air, 
and danced away without deigning a 
reply. 

Rowland went at once to his father, 
and repeated the child’s words. He 
could not but see the importance of 
taking 'her to see the “ bear-baiting,” 
much as he disliked such brutal sports. 
The squire was on fire in an instant, sure 
that the familiar sight would bring back 
more of her memory than anything 
heretofore had done. But he dared not 
let Mistress Pierce know of his purpose, 
for she would not have permitted the 
child on that, or any other grounds, to 
see a creature tortured for the amuse¬ 
ment of a gaping crowd. So Molly was 
dressed in the rich velvet gown and 
plumed hat the squire liked her to wear; 
and the good man proudly drove off with 
her to the village. 

It is doubtful if Molly had any real 
idea as to the sight she so gladly went 
forth to see. She hated monotony as 
much as ever, and grasped eagerly 
every opportunity of amusing herself. 
Thus, when they came to the crowded 
market-place, where temporary arrange¬ 
ments had been made for the show, 
Molly’s laugh rang forth right merrily, 
and she was on the tiptoe of pleasant 
anticipations. 

A raised dais was kept for the quality, 
and Molly looked down on the crowd 
from her seat with much appreciation 
of its oddities. It amused her to see 
the peasants push, and squabble for the 
best places, and many an incipient fight 


took place in this outer ring between 
human beings, as bearish of humour as 
the animal they had come to see. So 
much was her attention taken up in that 
direction that she did not notice the man 
with the bear, now coming into the inner 
ring. 

“ By my faith,” said the jolly parson, 
climbing to a seat beside his friends, 
“that is the finest bear I’ve seen for 
many a long day. It seems a pity to let 
those miserable curs upon him. Why, 
Molly, child, and does Mistress Pierce 
approve of such doings that she allows 
you to make one at such a show ? ” 

Molly’s glance at her velvet robe was 
sufficient answer; the parson knew she 
never left Mistress Pierce’s hands in 
such attire. He shook his head at the 
indulgent squire, who leaned across to 
whisper something in his ear, after 
which the good man kept a close watch 
on “ My Lady’s ” movements, as though 
she had been a hare he was coursing in 
a wooded country. 

The unconscious Molly, absorbed with 
some cross fights in the crowd, at length 
heard the peculiar whine of the wild 
beast, and the men at her side saw her 
glance in that direction. Their eyes 
met with meaning as they watched the 
maid, for a change came over her face, 
a look of expectancy, then surprise, and 
lastly a puzzled frown and exceeding 
haughty compression of the mouth. 
Her attitude became one of intense 
watchfulness, her eyes fixed on the slow 
moving figures of man and bear, recog¬ 
nition of some sort dawning into her 
mind. The squire, on the alert, seeing 
the farmer in the distance gave him a 
signal, which on the hunting-ground 
betokened an important find ; and he, 
quick-witted beyond the ordinary, only 
needed to glance at Molly to see where 
the quarry lay. There were now three 
old soldiers bending their keen senses 
on the girl, the man, and the bear. 

Presently the man began to harangue 
the crowd with intent to increase the 
fame of the staying qualities of his bear, 
which he declared to be matchless in 
such a contest. As he spoke he made 
his bow to the quality and ran his eye 
over the dais. 

But words faltered on his lips as his 
dull eyes moving slowly from one face to 
another fell on the beautiful maid sitting 
between the parson and the squire. His 
coarse hair seemed to stand on end with 
abject terror; the crowd began to jeer, 
thinking* him drunk or a fool, and be¬ 
tween hoots and hisses brought his 
harangue to an untimely end. 

And what of Molly? There she sat, 
recognition of the dullard flashing into 
her eyes. Her golden hair fell* curling 
and waving over her velvet robe, her 
patrician face, that wonderful hair, 
sights at which the crowd was agape 
as being* almost as great a show as the 
bear-baiting, though there were still a 
few who would have been well pleased 
to shear off that golden shower, and 
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persecute to the death the foreign maid. 
But not one in that crowd stared so 
hard, or with such abject servility as 
did the man with the bear. 

“ The fellow knows her,” whispered 
the parson ; to which the squire replied, 
“ We’ll try the stocks and thumb-screws 
on him, but we’ll get at the truth of the 
matter.” 

The excitement of the three men grew 
to fever heat, but Molly sat silently, 
making no sign ; the look of recognition 
had faded from her eyes, which absently 
followed the clumsy movements of the 
bear. The parson hoped she was mak¬ 
ing some effort of memory. He signed 
to the squire not to attract her attention, 
but to leave her quite alone. 

The bear stood on his haunches and 
looked around. A low growl of antici¬ 
pation and antipathy broke from him as 
he saw his enemies, the dogs, straining 
in the leash to get at him. He was of a 
peaceable disposition, and would have 
gladly backed out of the fray, but the 
clamouring people pressed forwards, and 
stones cast cleverly at his master re¬ 
minded that worthy that bets were laid 
on the prospective fight, and nerved him 
to begin the operations. 

Molly appeared to watch with keen 
interest as the bear was shut in the en¬ 
closure, and a couple of vicious-looking 
clogs set loose upon him. Bruin was no 
novice to such a charge, and the first 
dog was soon laid on his back yelping 
his last yelp ; but the other proved a 
more dangerous antagonist. As the 
fierce brute gained on the bear, and 
caused a growl of misery from that long- 


suffering animal, Molly’s excitement 
grew intense. Presently she stood up, 
and drawing herself up to her full height, 
called in her high, clear tones— 

“Stewart, how dare you let that dog 
on Bruno ? Call him off this instant! ” 

The attention of a breathless crowd 
was bent on Lady Marjorie, whose flash¬ 
ing eyes seemed to annihilate the man, 
for he crept out of sight behind the pen, 
prepared to disappear in the crowd. 

“Not so fast, my man ! ” said farmer 
Pierce, with his hand close on his collar. 
“ The squire hath a word to say to thee, 
•and I doubt not but the parson may have 
the law on 3^011 for trying to creep into a 
hole instead of coming forth to face your 
misdeeds, if such there be.” 

With this he dragged the abject crea¬ 
ture forth, and led him struggling to the 
foot of the platform. Molly was not 
there, and the farmer, following the 
absorbed gaze of the crowd, saw that 
“My Lady” had deliberately entered 
the bear-pit, and was dragging out the 
bear by his chain. It has been said 
before that she knew no fear in her rela¬ 
tions with animals; and the half-tamed 
bear was really less to be dreaded than 
the fierce dog at the manor, which ac¬ 
cepted the most cavalier treatment from 
her with apparent gratitude for her 
notice. Still, no one had the coolness at 
the moment to think of this, and terror- 
struck the hearts of all as the child 
tugged impatiently at the chain, and 
even struck the huge beast to make him 
move quicker. 

“It’s Bruno,” she said joyfully, as 
she pulled him up to the platform. “ He 
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knows me. Marchez-vous done ftlus 
s rite / ” she cried, stamping her foot im¬ 
patiently as he lolled back and turned 
his restless head from side to side. 

The bear acknowledged her supre¬ 
macy, and coming closer to the maid 
gave a whine of recognition. She pushed 
back his head as he came too close. 

“Give me your whip, Stewart?” she 
commanded ; and as the trembling man 
approached, she took the heavy whip 
and gave the bear a sounding whack, 
which brought him to his best behaviour. 

“ She was ever so,” stammered the 
man. “Just like her father—God save 
his soul. Bruno and she was young 
together. I mean, good sirs, as my 
lord ; he bought the bear much about the 
same time as ‘ My Lady ’ here was born.” 

“Ay, ay!” said the farmer, with his 
weather-eye on the gaping crowd. “ We 
know all about that. Come you now— 
you and the bear—to the farm. It’s 
about supper-time ; and if your honours 
(with a look at squire and parson) should 
wish to have further word with the fellow, 
why that’s the place to look for him.” 

The old soldiers took the hint. Molly 
was made to give up the chain to Stewart 
with some difficulty, and was driven back 
to the manor. The squire and parson 
gone, the farmer, man, and bear made 
their slow way towards the farm. 

The disappointed people, full of wonder 
and amaze, stood gossiping in groups 
round the market-place. Even their dull 
wits could see that something of moment 
had occurred which might affect the 
fortunes of “ My Lady Marjorie.” 

(To be continued.) 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.antl Mabel Glover.— 1. Your letter is very credit¬ 
able to you, and we thank you for it; and though 
not exactly a formed running hand, your writing is 
neat and legible.—2. To knit a pair of men’s gloves 
you had better find a recipe in one of the many 
little sixpenny knitting manuals, as the directions 
would occupy too much space here. 

Poppik. —1. The first number of the “ G. O. P.” 
appeared on January 3rd, 1880 ; and the first stories 
were called “ Zara,” “ More than Coronets ” 
“ Three Years of a Girl’s Life,” and “Wild Kath- 
leen.’’—2. First, second, and third class musical 
certificates are to be obtained from the Society of 
Arts, John Street, Adelplii, London, W.C. The 
fee, 2s. 6d. Write to the Secretaiy. 

Lilian—W e recommend you not to call the gentle¬ 
man you mention by his Christian name. It would 
be dishonourable to encourage any special personal 
intimacy with a man with whom a marriage would, 
on many accounts, be most inexpedient. The 
national habits and laws respecting women arc so 
utterly different to any that obtain in European 
countries. Besides Mahomedans are permitted to 
have four wives, and even if a man professed the 
Christian religion when in England, he might have 
a Mahomedan wife at home, and almost certainly 
would have one, as Indians are betrothed in child¬ 
hood. The man might also return to his native 
faith on his return to his own people. So beware 
of making an irreparable mistake. 

Violet H. N. S.—The easiest way to get instruction 
in nursing, while living at home, is to join an 
ambulance class and go through both courses. 


Daisy Auburn. — 1. It is very probable that our 
writers have studied character from the life; but 
we are not informed on such points. Your warm 
approval is very acceptable. — 2. Your writing 
should be reduced in size. 

Tabbie. —We do not think such games with young 
men arc at all in good taste, unless you were a 
child in short frocks; and even then all games 
should be under the observation of your mother or 
governess, and subject to her approval. Never 
ac cept presents from men—your father, brother, or 
uncle only excepted. Of course we include an 
affianced husband. 

Emerald.— 1. We rejoice that the “ G. O. P.” has been 
• a very great help to you in many ways.”—2. Should 
anyone ask pardon for any little accident, or for 
passing across you, or leaning out of a train window 
in front of you, never say, “ Granted,” nor “ I grant 
it,” because it is an admission that an apology was 
needed and accepted, and places the person who 
apologises under an obligation. In fact, it is a 
tacit censure on their conduct. Only vulgar people, 
or persons, at least, untaught in the rules of good 
breeding, would receive an apology thus, as a right. 
\ cm should say, “ Not at all ” ; “ Don’t name it ” ; 

Pray look out—3-011 do not incommode me.” 
Endeavour never to do what needs an apology ; but 
always offer one when such little departures from 
politeness arc made, or trifling accidents on your 
part occur. 

Well-wisher of the “ G. O. P.”—At no age would 
you.be “too old” to dedicate }'ourself to your 
Divine Master’s service, nor to make your public 
confession of your faith in the way ordained d\- the 
Church to which }-ou belong. 


One W ho Tries to Find out God. —Your account 
of your state, dear young friend, is contradictory 
in its several assertions. If you were not distressed 
at your declension and lukewarming you would not 
be still trying to revive the zeal of the past and the 
blessedness of feeling at peace with your Heavenly 
Father. The fact of your writing to us for help 
and counsel is a clear proof that His Blessed Spirit 
is influencing your heart and mind, and that con¬ 
science is not dead. Thus, }-ou have not any right 
to say that He is “a God who hideth Himself,” so 
far as you are concerned. Of course, after a sad 
declension, you must not expect the comfort of 
Peace and joy in believing,” but that does not 
prove that He has forgotten or cast >t>u off. Do not 
look for peace at present, but continue steadfastly 
m prayer and endeavour to please Him. Read 
Isaiah 1 . 10, St. John vi. 37, and Hebrews vii. 25. 

Curiosity.— Sir Roger dc Coverley is said to have 
lived in Soho Square, when in town, and was the 
type of an English squire in the reign of Queen 
Anne. He is mentioned in thirty papers of the 
Spectator, and by various writers, and always with 
the highest commendation. 

A. W. inquires what “shooting stars” are; and we 
can give 110 higher authority for our explanation of 
the phenomenon than that of Sir Robert Ball. 
I hey consist of myriads of small bodies travelling 
at a rate one hundred times faster than the speed 
ot a rifle bullet. When they touch our atmosphere 
they meet resistance, which renders them incan¬ 
descent, and they become red-hot and white-hot. 
Finally the)- are driven oft into vapour with a 
brilliant light, obtaining for them a name descrip¬ 
tive of their appearance, i.e., “shooting stars.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

The air of tlie coast was soft and mild, but 
when the train penetrated into the interior it 
was soon evident that the Ice King’s reign 
was not over in Nova Scotia yet. The fir- 
trees were covered with frost and hanging 
icicles; here and there the sun had begun to 
melt the forest streams, but the lakes were 
frozen hard, and with the brilliant blue sky 


A GIRL-EMIGRANT. 

A CANADIAN STORY. 

overhead and the warm sunshine made a very 
lovely and picturesque scene. 

The “ car ” was well-cushioned and most 
comfortable. At night a wonderful change 
was to be effected by the coloured porter in 
charge of it, and comfortable berths were to 
appear. In the course of the afternoon two 
of their fellow-passengers, at the other end. of 
it asked them to tea, and a table-top being at 


once brought by the attendant was fixed in an 
ingenious way under the window. A teapot 
and very pretty service made its appearance, 
and the meal was thoroughly enjoyed, as -all 
food is on the first day on shore, though a very 
good dinner had been provided and enjoyed 
at twelve o’clock at a wayside station. But 
the frosty air made everybody hungry and 
sleepy too, so as soon as night fell most of the 
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travellers were glad to seek their comfortable 
sleeping-quarters. The shaking of the train, 
which was flying along at a very rapid pace, 
made very sound sleep impossible, and no 
one was sorry when, after breakfast the next 
morning, the coloured porter announced that 
Point Levis, the place where the ferry-boat 
would cross the river to Quebec, had been 
reached. As Nelly much desired to see the 
city and the last of her kind friend, she gladly 
accepted her invitation to wait a few hours 
there, and take the afternoon train to Mont¬ 
real, instead of going straight on. The view 
of the icebound river-banks was magnificent; 
the waters had melted sufficiently for the 
ferry-boat to cross, but all around them were 
huge icebergs, while the beautiful citadel, 
perched high on the rock above them, glis¬ 
tened in the sunlight. When they landed the 
streets were in an indescribable state of slush ; 
the sledges—the usual mode of locomotion in 
winter—had had to be given up, owing to the 
roughness of the ice and the holes in its depths 
here and there; but it was terribly heavy 
work for the horses to pull the great omnibus 
up the steep declivity, where the best part of 
the city lies. 

At last they reached the door of the hotel, 
and after Miss Maynard and Nelly had been 
fed they went out to look about them a little, 
though it was impossible to walk far, and very 
soon the young girl had to start again on her 
travels. When she arrived at Montreal it was 
getting dusk, but an inspector at the station 
kindly looked after her, and she was soon 
seated in a carriage, with all her luggage, on 
her way to the Emigration Plome. When 
she arrived she found she was not expected, 
the matron assuring her that the letter an¬ 
nouncing her intention of coming had never 
been delivered. Fortunately, however, there 
was one small bedroom vacant, which she 
was eventually offered, and she was informed 
that for twenty-four hours she would have 
free quarters. The next morning she set out 
with her letters of introduction, and here the 
streets were almost entirely free from ice. 
She only found one of the ladies at home, 
and then understood Mrs. Maynard’s remark 
about the inconvenience of starting at such 
short notice. There had not been time to get 
answers from any of the people who might 
be induced to take an interest in her future. 


This made her feel a little lonely, but then 
she remembered that a Friend on high was 
watching over her, and that she must expect 
all sorts of disappointments at first, and she 
determined to be brave and let nothing daunt 
her. In the afternoon her sensible determina¬ 
tion was rewarded. One of the ladies she had 
been recommended to, called, and invited her 
to come to her house and keep her in the 
household for a time until she heard of some¬ 
thing which met her views. 

The first duty which was proposed to her 
was to go down and see to the preparation 
of breakfast next morning; she entered the 
kitchen about seven o’clock and found there 
an untidy, but willing, Irish girl, who under¬ 
took to instruct her in the way the “family” 
liked things done. Mrs. Kelly, her mistress, 
was a Canadian born and bred, Biddy re¬ 
marked, and then, finding Nelly more disposed 
to work than to talk, she brought a large tin 
pot and told her she was going to put the tea 
on the stove, which she proceeded to do, re¬ 
marking that it should stand there half an hour 
before it was poured out. Nelly shuddered at 
the effects of the decoction which would result 
from this treatment, and resolved to breakfast 
off the delicious milk which had just been 
delivered at the door, simultaneously with a 
huge block of ice, used as a matter of course 
in all Canadian households in the places where 
the food is kept. A beefsteak and potatoes 
and some soda biscuit, which Mrs. Kelly had 
herself instructed her the day before how to 
make, completed the repast; and seeing that 
the practical experience she might easily have 
in this household would be of great value to 
her, Nelly proposed undertaking the early 
dinner preparations also, as the American 
stove was an unfamiliar object to her, and she 
much desired to become acquainted with its 
use. Another liberal brew of tea was brought 
in at the mid-day meal also. 

After dinner Mrs. Kelly took her young 
assistant for a drive, and they made their way 
up to the beautiful “Mount,” which towers 
above the city, and whence the view over Lhe 
lower part of it—the magnificent river in the 
background—is grand indeed; beyond, the 
green hills of Vermont grow hazy in the dis¬ 
tance, and on the whole it is one of the most 
splendid of panoramas. 

After Nelly had been about a fortnight in 


her new house, Mrs. Kelly informed her that 
she would gladly keep her at a salary of ^30 a 
year if she desired to live in Montreal; but 
should she prefer tq go out West, her married 
sister would be glad of her help in the same 
kind of way. This lady was the wife of a 
doctor living in one of the old settlements on 
the Fraser river—a Mr. Joyce by name. They 
would give her a salary of ^35 the first year, 
which would rise ^5 every year she remained 
with them. They would advance the money 
for her journey out to them, and if she re¬ 
mained for three years would pay it them¬ 
selves ; if she left before this period had 
expired, it would be deducted from her pay. 

The household, Mrs. Joyce wrote, consisted 
of her husband, herself, and three children; a 
Chinese servant was the only help she had. 
But both she and their father felt it would be 
so much better for the little ones if they could 
have English help instead ; and if Miss 
Hudson would divide the work with her, she 
believed this might be accomplished. The 
scrubbing of floors and the family washing 
would be done by outsiders, everything else by 
themselves. 

Like many young people Nelly had a great 
desire to see the world, and though she was 
by no means unhappy where she was, life in a 
city was not her ideal of a pleasant existence, 
and the length of the winter seemed rather 
appalling, for Mrs. Kelly was a thoroughly 
honest woman, and did not hesitate to put the 
advantages and disadvantages of both plans 
before her. On the Pacific coast, where her 
sister lived, the climate was more like that of 
England, and had a considerable rainfall; but 
the deep snow of the Eastern States, which 
lasts over nearly six months of the year, was 
unknown. Then she would also have the 
privilege of seeing some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the world in the Rocky Mountains, 
through which she would pass. This last 
argument decided her; beautiful scenery was 
a great attraction, and as there seemed to be a 
comfortable home awaiting her on that distant 
shore, she decided to set out at once. Mrs. 
Kelly was very sorry to part with her, but put 
no difficulties in the way, and just a fortnight 
after her arrival at the Montreal station she 
found herself back there once more with a 
journey of considerable magnitude before her. 

( 7 'o be concluded.) 


ALL KINDS AND CONDITIONS OF COUGHS. 

By “MEDICUS.” 


ill you jump into my 
carriage, girls, and 
come for a drive with 
me. Let me see, 
there are an enormous 
number of you. And 
the more the merrier, 
you know. But my 
carriage is large 
enough to hold you 
all. It is a patent 
extensible, reversible, electrical, india-rubber 
landau, and the maker’s name is Imagination. 

And to-day I shall take you through no 
noisy crowded streets, nor solemn soot-be¬ 
grimed squares; we shall not even skirt the 
parks, those great lungs of London, where in 
this sweet spring weather emerald leaves are 
unfolding themselves in the sunshine, in light¬ 
some contrast to the smoky tree-stems and 
branches ; where even the grass is soiled with 
carbon, and the very birds in humble plumage 
look demoralised as they quarrel over muddy 
crusts. No ; our drive leads us away and 
away through the quiet green country, along 


winding lanes, past rustic cottages where over 
the porches the honey-suckle climbs; past 
sleepy-looking farm-steadings, where fat cows 
lay knee-deep in straw, waiting for Molly the 
milkmaid; past ponds, where snow-white 
ducks are floating, and through dreamy wee 
villages in which every cottage is different in 
shape from its neighbour, every winding street 
a poem. 

Perhaps there is no landscape in all the wide 
world more charming than an English one on 
a morning of early spring. Certainly none 
more restful and quiet. I have stood, shortly 
after sunrise, on the shores of islands in the 
Indian Ocean; behind me shady groves of 
bananas, feathery palm trees—the greenest of 
the green—and towering cocoa-nut trees, the 
undergrowth a tangle of gorgeous wild- 
flowers, the perfume from which floated heavy 
and sweet on the warm still air; at my feet 
the wavelets breaking on the coral sand, 
spreading out before me a calm and placid 
ocean, rich in tints of opal, green, and azure 
blue, and fin* away many another verdant isle, 
like fairy lands afloat in the sky itself. Sea¬ 


birds would be tacking and wheeling in the 
clear air, bright-winged birds flitting silently 
from bough to bough among the trees, and 
butterflies, like painted fans, floating even over 
the sea, while insects of every shape and hue, 
radiant even as rainbows, filled the air with a 
sound that is indescribable. 

Very beautiful all this at early morn, but 
higher and higher the sun would mount above 
the scene, and now the far-off islands grow 
dim in the heat-haze ; louder and louder sounds 
the hum of insect life ; the birds flit about no 
more, but sit open-mouthed and panting in 
the shade ; the very flowers droop their lovely 
heads and their perfume dies ; back from off 
the water is cast a reflection that is painful, 
causing the eyelids to droop and brain to reel; 
even the sea-birds no longer tack around, but 
float listlessly or asleep on the waves, or perch 
and nod on the protruding fins of basking snarl ,cs. 
A strange sensation steals over the sense js that 
is hardly even languor; the beauty artVd charm 
of the scenery have fled, the bjp^ocl is a 11 on 
fire ; the only desire left in .'\me is to fall asleep 
as the flowers have, andf not to wake up till 
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the sun’s reel gleams, tinging the sea with 
crimson, betoken the approach of night and 
stars, and comparative coolness. 

But there is no drowsiness, no listlessness, 
in an English spring landscape, and no one can 
behold it without feeling part and parcel of 
the life and joy that is everywhere around. 
Life and joy and beauty. Look at the pink 
and white of the apple-blossom, and the snowy 
clusters of bloom on the cherry trees. Mavis 
and blackbird, and goldfinch, and wren, all 
are impressed with beauty like this; they seem 
to think the beauty all belongs to them, and 
they vie with each other in singing its praises. 
See the young flowers on the splendid ches- 
nuts, the bee-haunted chesnuts. Yards and 
yards away from yonder tree you can hear a 
murmur as of a distant waterfall—the happy 
bees at work. See yon green undulating 
ribbon of a hedge-row, it carries your sight a 
good mile off uphill and downhill, past 
meadows and fields till it loses itself in a dark 
pine-wood on the very rim of the horizon. 
How sweetly green and fresh appears the 
spring wheat, now covering the brown earth 
on yonder upland. The skylark singing loud 
and clear, but dimly seen against a fleecy 
cloudlet, gives many a downward glance to 
where on her cosy grassy nest, on her warm 
brown eggs sits his speckle-breasted mate. 
He is not singing to you nor singing to me, 
but toiler and to the blue sky, to the green of 
the dew-wet wheat, and to God’s gifts of light 
and sunshine, and there is love, and joy, and 
gratitude in his every note. 

But on such a day as this, in such a land¬ 
scape you cannot look anywhere near hand or 
afar without feeling yourself en rapport with 
some love-ray or joy-ray that emanates from 
something. 

“The birds around-us hop and play, 

Their thoughts you cannot measure, 

But the least motion that they make, 

It seems a thrill of pleasure. 

Love now a universal book, 

From heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to earth, 

It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason; 

Our minds shall drink at every hour 
The spirit of the season.” 

But, girls, I did not drive you out to-day 
simply that you should quaff the beauty 
draught of spring life and loveliness. No ; for 
the carriage in which you sit is a doctor’s after 
all. I am taking you round with me that you 
may learn something useful, learn something 
about those scourges of the British Islands— 
colds and coughs. 

Come, we will alight at this cottage door. 
A little maiden of some twelve or thirteen 
smilingly opens the garden gate and bids us 
welcome. 

“ Good morning, dear. How is grandma 
to-day ? ” 

“ Sitting by the fire now, sir, but been 
coughing all night long.” 

Think of it, girls, sitting by the fire on a 
lovely spring day like this. But ah! old 
blood is thin, and illness makes one feel cold. 
Indeed, chills, not to say shiverings, are often 
the very first symptoms of coming sickness. 
They are sent to warn us and should never be 
neglected. Again, let me tell you that those 
who suffer much from cold, and are easily 
affected by change of weather and temperature, 
are not in really good health. The body is 
unable to maintain an equable warmth or 
heat. 

But here sits granny. Not so very old 
either, though her hair is of the hue of the 
coral sand I mentioned a minute ago. Now 
*mik, A \s> a kind of chronic bronchitis that 
granny suffers from. A neglected cold in 


other words, and this complaint both young 
and old are liable to. 

“ Now, how is the cough, Mrs. Mayne, and 
tell us what it feels like ? ” 

“Well,” says granny, “all up and down 
my bronchitis tubes-” 

“ Wait a moment, Mrs. Mayne,” I remark, 
smiling, “ we must say bronchitic tubes. 
They are not necessarily bronchitis tubes; they 
were made to conduct delightful pure fresh 
air to our lungs, and if the air they conduct 
were never anything else but pure the bron¬ 
chitis would never come.” 

“ Well, sir, you knows better nor me. But 
all up and down they tubes, sir, it’s just as if 
you’d seared it with a hot poker and then 
sand-peppered it. If I lie down it’s tickle, 
tickle, tickle, till I am forced to cough though 
I’m feared to cough, for dearie me, sir, I 
do think sometimes that I’ve swallowed a 
bottle brush, and won’t have no rest till I’ve 
coughed her up again. Weary, me! weary, 
me! ” 

But, girls, the old lady describes the cough 
of the neglected cold so well that I shall not 
add a word to what she has said. 

But mark this, though I shall not let you 
copy the prescription I write for her, it will 
do you good to know that in cases like 
granny’s, paregoric, senega, and carbonate of 
ammonia made into a mixture often does a 
wonderful deal of good. The strength should 
be kept up with nourishing non-stimulating 
food, and even a little wine may be allowed if 
there be no thirst. Rest is almost imperative 
in bad colds of this kind, though you and I 
perhaps do not get it. “ It’s only a cold.” 
Many a death that remark is accountable for. 
Cough lozenges containing a little morphia are 
good for a cough like this. But do not forget 
that morphia or even paregoric is apt to give 
headache and to dry the mucous membrane of 
the whole system. 

Now, jump into the carriage. Medical 
men nowadays are as busy as bonnet-makers, 
and have little time for gossip. 

We pull up at another cottage door. This 
is a recent case. A girl of seventeen who 
caught cold yesterday while driving. .She is 
lying on the sofa here half-propped up with 
pillows. The cough is hard and dry, the 
throat is dry, there is slight fever with thirst 
and flushed cheeks. We sit beside her a 
moment, finger on wrist; we can mark the 
skin is hot, but we take the temperature and 
find it a little higher than it ought to be. 
This is a case for rest and abstention from 
food, with nice cool drinks ad libitum till the 
skin grows moist and cool. It is one of 
those cases, too, in which aconite often acts 
like a charm. Again I will not show you the 
prescription. It is enough to say it is the 
aconite mixture, and it is given about every 
two hours till the skin is moister and cooler. 

By the way, here is a hint worth taking 
a note of. At its start a cold is often marked 
by persistent shivering. The cure is three 
drops of camphor essence on a lump of sugar 
every quarter of an hour for an hour or 
more ; as soon as warmth is restored this 
should be stopped, and the aconite mixture 
will then do good. 

Here we are again, this time at a farm¬ 
steading. It is the farmer’s wife herself who 
is ill. 

“ You ought to have sent for me a little 
sooner, madam,” I say. 

“It isn’t too late, sir, is it ? ” 

“ Oh, no, by no means,” I hasten to reply. 
“ But yours is a case of chronic bronchitis ; 
the cough comes on in fits or paroxysms with 
much hacking, and is violent while it lasts.” 

“Yes, and I’ve had it before, doctor. But 
there is a deal of work about a farm, so we 
are often obliged to let our coughs continue 
to trouble us.” 

“ Yes, and then they grow worse, Mrs. 
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Lindsay. Believe me, that is bad policy. 
Well, now I’ll leave you a prescription, and 
you must keep indoors for a bit, but have the 
room extra well ventilated, and I shall order 
you Richardson’s spray apparatus. It is very 
simple, and you must spray with ipecacuanha 
wine.” 

“ Well, I’ll do whatever you tell me, doctor.” 

“ Good ! I should be fearfully angry if you 
didn’t. The principle of the spray apparatus 
is similar to that in the scent disperser.” 

“Oh, I know ’em, sir; Jeannie, my 
daughter, sprays Lizzie before they go out, 
and Lizzie sprays Jeannie.” 

“ Of course, girls will be girls. Well, you 
have to inhale the spray of the ipecacuanha 
wine deeply too. Take about twenty squeezes 
first, three at a time. Don’t hurry. But you 
can increase the number of sprays up to sixty. 
Night and morning, Mrs. Lindsay. If you 
have much tenderness at the chest use the 
turpentine and hot cloth. Mustard would do. 
Keep up your heart and your strength. Plain 
food. No, wine is hardly needed. Ah ! here 
is Mr. Lindsay himself. Good morning, farmer. 
You look lusty.” 

“You won’t have any big bills against me 
I think for a bit. Now, doctor, I was saying 
my wife should have a drop of good beer. 
I’m going to make her take it.” 

“ Oli, are you now,” I say laughing. 
“We’ll see about that. Don’t you touch it, 
Mrs. Lindsay. Beer is just one of the worst 
things anyone can drink while suffering from 
a cough.” 

“ Your way be it, ” says the farmer. 

“Yes, I’m master here for the time being. 
Just one hint before I go, Mrs. Lindsay. 
When you find there is really phlegm to cough 
up, let it come. If not, restrain the coughing 
by all means as much as you can. It only 
makes matters worse.” 

Do you hear that, girls. One really can 
keep from coughing more than one is aware 
of. And mark me, every fit of coughing 
increases the mischief. 

Barley-water is an excellent thing to 
drink by way of allaying the tickling in throat 
and chest. So are various kinds of muci¬ 
laginous drinks. 

In a chronic cough I may also mention 
that the medicines swallowed sometimes take 
away the appetite. This is bad, for in all 
long-standing cases of cough the strength 
should be kept up. But pray do not imagine 
you can do this with -wine. Fresh air, a tepid 
bath, friction of the skin, change of climate, 
warm under-clothing, light over-clotliing, 
avoidance of tight-lacing, well-ventilated 
rooms, nutritious, easily-digested food and 
pleasant recreation, these are the things that 
banish chronic coughs by strengthening lungs 
and body generally. 

But on w r e drive. 

Here at a beautiful mansion we pull up, and 
we can see from the servant’s face that the case 
is considered serious. The young lady is in bed 
—caught cold while standing talking to a friend 
on a breezy hill-top till she began to shiver. 
She is now suffering from chills, with sharp 
lancinating stitch in the side. Cough is dry 
and half suppressed, as if the girl feared the 
pain it occasioned. The temperature is high. 
This is pleurisy. I only took you here that 
you might learn the character of the cough, 
which, with the sharp pain, the elevation of 
temperature, and shiverings, are almost diag¬ 
nostic. 

We drive on again, and into a village, and 
on to the parsonage. The parson is a busy, 
bustling little man who is kind-hearted, and 
delights in his parish work. But he makes it 
a good deal of worry, and has an idea that the 
poor folks and the world around here would 
cease to wag if he were going to leave it. He 
is pulled down a bit, and is suffering from a 
hacking kind of cough, which, he fears, will 
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end in consumption. He is sure of it, lie tells 
me. I examine his throat, and have the plea¬ 
sure of contradicting him flatly very much to 
his delight. He is suffering from relaxed 
throat and elongated uvula. I prescribe gly¬ 
cerine and tannin as an application, tonics to 
pull him together, and exile—inexorable exile. 
He must go to a bracing seaside, and I tell 
him that the world around here will wag well 
enough without either of us. So lie laughs 
and promises to go away for a month. 

Debility often goes hand in hand with 
chronic cough or chronic bronchitis, and the 
latter will improve if we get rid of the former. 

A cough may be of a combined nature. 
Thus a person who has a relaxed throat or a 
stomach cough may take cold. In this case 
the bronchitic cough is generally much more 
severe, and comes on in paroxj'sms. 

But now we drive on again once more. 
Here at this house we stop to see a bread¬ 
winner, who is clerk at a large mill. He has 
had to struggle hard to raise a big family, and 
told me once he had no time to attend to so 
trifling an ailment as a cough or cold. But 


the cough would not be denied, and has pulled 
him down considerably. He is thin and worn. 

He will work, though, his aged mother tells 
us. He is nervous, sir, and full of spirit. 

“ Does he eat pretty well ? ” 

“Well, he pecks away not so badly; but, 
dear me, sir, his meals don’t show on ’im, does 
they?” 

The cough is a dry cough, and a dry, hack¬ 
ing, difficult cough; he does not sleep well, 
and is unrefreshed in the morning, and in the 
morning a good deal of phlegm is brought up. 

We prescribe the dilute nitric acid and cod- 
liver oil, if he can take it. There is small good 
forcing oil down a patient’s throat if the 
stomach and system are unable to assimilate it. 
Pancreatic emulsion would do good. If the 
man could go, I should send him off for a long 
rest to some mildly bracing climate like that 
of Torquay, on the hills. But when I propose 
this, he looks appealing and then at his family, 
and I repress a sigh. 

Let us pay our last visit. This poor girl is 
suffering from incipient consumption, and none 
know how dangerous is her condition save 


myself. She is a quiet and gentle girl, though 
weakly, pale and feeble, and she bears her 
sufferings well, complaining but little except 
of the difficulty of breathing. 

The cough was slight at first, but it lasted 
ofl and on for a long, long time, and this is all 
I want you to know of the case. One should 
always consult a doctor when there is a pro¬ 
tracted cough, especially if it be troublesome 
at night, and there is much phlegm coughed up. 

Poor Lottie, who sits in her chair here so 
quiet, and smiles feebly when I question her, 
is, I fear, beyond my skill, and so we let the 
curtain drop. 

We shall drive home now. I always feel 
sad after seeing a case of phthisis; so home 
round the hills and woods we go, and along 
by the sweet banks of the river, for the beauty 
of such a day as this tends to carry the thoughts 
to a brighter world far, where there is no 
sorrow and no sickness. 

“Where there is neither cauld nor care, 
For the day is aye fair 

In the Laud o’ the Leal.” 



Tapioca Soup. —If white stock is not available, 
this simple and easily prepared, but yet dainty 
soup, may be made with water. It is especi¬ 
ally suitable for this time of year when a light 
soup is often felt to be more acceptable than 
a strong soup. The ingredients of which it is 
composed make it fairly nourishing. 

Put on the fire a delicately clean saucepan 
with three pints of cold water. Peel and slice 
thinly four large potatoes or six small ones, 
and two leeks or two small onions. Put the 
prepared vegetables into the water, with a 
pinch of celery seed, or a little dried celery; 
an ounce of butter, and half an ounce of salt. 
Boil gently for one hour, pour the soup into a 
sieve, and press the ingredients through with 
the back of a wooden spoon. Return all to 
the saucepan; add a pint of milk, and stir the 


soup till it boils. Add three ounces of crushed 
tapioca, sprinkle this in by degrees; boil for 
about fifteen minutes, and serve hot. 

Red Mullet. —This fish is very much sought 
after, and greatly approved by epicures. It is 
to be had nearly all the year round, by those 
who do not object to pay highly for it, and as 
it is small, and one fish is usually allowed for 
each person, it is somewhat costly. In May, 
however, it is generally more easily obtained, 
and more reasonable in price than at any other 
time ; therefore now is the best time for peo¬ 
ple who care for it to get it. 

The Red Mullet is named the woodcock of 
the sea, and in every recipe for cooking it we 
are told that like woodcock the trail is to lie 
eaten ; therefore the fish is not to be cleaned, 
it is merely to have its eyes removed, to have 


its tail and fins trimmed with the scissors, and 
to be wiped with a clean cloth, and either 
boiled, baked, or fried. This method of pre¬ 
paring it may be all very well if the fisli can 
be had quite fresh, otherwise it is not very 
safe. The truth of the matter is, that the 
most dainty part of a red mullet is the liver ; 
and so long as the liver is preserved, the fish 
may be emptied through the gills without any 
hesitation, and it will be the more enjoyable, 
because it has gone through this process. 

The orthodox way of treating red mullet is 
to gash the fish across slantwise if small, and 
to fillet them if large, to lay them for an 
hour or so in a marinade of pepper, salt, and 
oil, then to wrap them securely in heart-shaped 
pieces of strong white paper, which have been 
oiled outside, and garnished with a spoonful 
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or two of good sauce. The paper cases thus 
arranged are laid on a greased baking-tin, and 
covered with a sheet of oiled paper ; the fish 
is baked in a moderate oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and served hot in the cases, 
the livers of course being with the fish. 

It often happens that inexperienced cooks 
are rather afraid of this procedure. Unless 
the cook is very skilful, paper cases are apt to 
be a failure. They soon become greasy and 
untidy, and it is not easy to make them look 
elegant. When they are used, they should, 
after being oiled, be baked for a few minutes 
Vo taatesk Vke\\\. A method much more likely 
to be generally acceptable than the use of 
paper cases for mullet, is the following— 

Take a white earthenware dish that will 
stand the fire. (These dishes are most useful. 
It is well worth while for housewives to pro¬ 
vide themselves with two or three of different 
sizes for cooking.) Butter the dish well, and 
lay the mullet neatly in it, heads and tails 
alternating ; the liver being in each one. If a 
white earthenware dish is not available, a 
well-greased baking-tin must be used. Sprin¬ 
kle over the fish a savoury mixture made of 
fine bread crumbs, chopped parsley, pepper 
and salt; squeeze a lemon over them, and 
moisten with a little butter melted, or pure 
salad oil. Cover them with a greased paper, 
and bake in a moderate oven for about a 
quarter of an hour. Genoese sauce, a recipe for 
which was given in the menu for December— 
melted butter flavoured with any moisture that 
has drained from the mullet, or a sauce pre¬ 
pared as follows may be furnished as an accom¬ 
paniment—any one of these sauces will be 
suitable. 

Sauce for Baited Red Mullet. —Melt an 
ounce of butter in a stewpan, and mix smoothly 
with it a tablespoonful of flour. Add half a 
pint of milk, stir the sauce till smooth and 
thick, and add an ounce of grated Parmesan. 
The sauce must not boil again after the ingre¬ 
dient last-named is put in. 

If red mullet cannot be had, turbot may be 
substituted for it with advantage. Turbot is 
the king of flat fish ; and the present is the time 
of year when we may expect that turbot will 
be at its best and cheapest. Fishmongers 
always say that turbot is in season all the year 
round, and the remark is tine, if to be in 
season means that it is to be bought. Mr. 
Buckland, however, who was the great authority 
about fish, puts down turbot as out of season 
in March and April. We generally find that 
when foods come “in” after being “ out ” 
they are at their best; and this is why experi¬ 
enced housewives are always pleased when 
they get good things early. With regard to 
turbot, we may say without fear of making a 
mistake that housekeepers who buy turbot in 
May and June will find the fish very delicious, 
very wholesome, and easy of digestion, and 
very profitable, because it is so solid. 

Last but not least among the virtues of 
turbot may be named that of keeping fairly 
well. Turbot does not go bad so quickly as 
do varieties of fish that are more oil}* and rich, 
such as salmon, herrings, and mackerel. In¬ 
deed, when well cooked, it is one of the most 
satisfactory viands which can be sent to table. 

Excellent though turbot is when in perfec¬ 
tion, there is no doubt that its superiority de¬ 
pends very much upon its being wisely chosen 
and properly dressed. Sometimes this fish 
attains a great size, and it lends itself very 
well to division, because dainty dishes may be 
made of small portions of it. Nevertheless it 
is at its best when boiled whole, and a mode¬ 
rate sized fish is to be preferred to any other. 
Very small fish are liable to be deficient in 
flavour, and very large fish to be deficient in 
delicacy. Like all flat fish, turbot is best 
when thick, and the test of its goodness is 
that it is stiff, and that the flesh feels springy 
when pressed with the finger. If it must be 


cut, slices from the middle and the back are 
the best. 

It is very important that a turbot should be 
cleaned carefully before it is cooked, because 
there is a good deal of slime about this fish, 
and unless the slime is got rid of, the fish will 
be coarse. One way of removing the slime is 
to soak the fish for an hour or more in cold 
salt and water. A better way is to empty it, 
wash it inside till perfectly clean, then rub a 
little salt lightly over it, and rinse it in two or 
three waters, handling it as little as possible. 
A turbot should not be skinned, and though 
the fins may be trimmed they should not be 
cut off, because the skin and the gelatinous 
parts about the fins are considered the tit-bits 
of the turbot. 

It is probably not necessary to describe in 
detail how turbot should be boiled, for house¬ 
wives as a rule know all about boiling it. 
Incidentally, however, we may say that where¬ 
as a few years ago, turbot used to be put into 
cold water, the modern practice is to lower it 
gently into boiling water, to which salt and a 
spoonful of vinegar have been added; bring 
the water to the boil again, let it boil for less 
than a minute, draw it back and simmer 
gently till done. 

A good deal of pains should be taken to 
make a turbot look inviting. It is a luxurious 
dish, and it ought to be made to look what it 
is. Fortunately, this task is easily accom¬ 
plished by means of lobster coral, when lobster 
sauce is used, or slices of lemon and cut pars¬ 
ley when it is not. Lobster sauce is consi¬ 
dered the correct accompaniment to turbot, 
although any other fish sauce, such as shrimp 
sauce, anchovy sauce, or Dutch sauce, may be 
satisfactorily substituted for it. Housewives 
who are doubtful how to make lobster sauce, 
are referred to the remarks about lobster coral 
in the first paper on Our Model Menu. Lob¬ 
ster sauce is simply English melted butter 
coloured red with coral, and enriched with the 
flesh of the lobster cut into dice. Many 
cooks have a notion of putting essence of 
anchovy into lobster sauce. 'When lobster is 
used, however, it is a pity to run a risk of 
spoiling its delicate flavour. 

Marengo of Chicken. —This dish is one of 
the most famous of the national dishes of 
France, and its origin is historical. It is said 
to have been invented by the cook of Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte at the battle of Marengo. 
Not having any butter on hand, he conceived 
the idea of frying a chicken in oil, and the 
result was so satisfactory that the dish at once 
was given a place of honour in the list of 
French dainties. A Marengo can only be 
produced in perfection, however, from a young 
chicken. Nevertheless, as the bird is cut into 
joints, and made the most of with sauce and 
garnish, it is quite possible to prepare this 
dish for four or five people with one chicken. 
Consequently the dainty is not quite as extrav¬ 
agant as it seems to be, and it would be a pity 
to omit the recipe. 

Spring chickens begin to appear in the 
month of May. They are expensive, it is true, 
but they are very delicious, and the season for 
them is soon past. By the end of August 
the chickens have become fowls, and they 
gradually get cheaper till the end of January. 

A good chicken may be recognised by its 
size and by the suppleness of its feet (unpro¬ 
vided with spurs), by its white fat, and by the 
tenderness of its flesh, which crushes when 
pressed between the fingers. It should be 
cut to make ten pieces—that is, two legs, two 
wings, two pinions, two back pieces, and two 
breast pieces. It will be understood that the 
wings will be taken with the muscle belonging 
to them, cut from the body slantwise. The 
flesh can then be laid over the bone. The 
legs too should be cut as long as possible. 

When everything is ready pour a quarter of 
a pint of salad oil into a stewpan, and make it 
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hot. Throw in a shalot, a little salt, five or 
six peppercorns, a small blade of mace, and a 
pinch of herbs, and after stirring these over 
the fire for a minute or two put in the pieces 
of chicken and turn them about till they take 
a good brown all over. Drain away the oil 
and remove the herbs. Pour a pint of stock 
over the chicken (in the same stewpan), and 
simmer three-quarters of an hour. Now add a 
quarter of a pint of tomato puree, a little piece 
of glaze about the size of a nut, and if they 
are to be had, a dozen button mushrooms. 
Simmer some minutes longer, and serve. 

When cooking a dish of this sort it is never 
to be forgotten that the legs need to be 
cooked a few minutes longer than the other- 
parts of the bird. When the oil is hot, there¬ 
fore, put the legs of the bird in first with the 
skin downwards, and facing each other, the 
wings may then be placed on each side, and 
the other parts in the middle. Let the 
browning be accomplished over a* moderate 
fire without letting the oil boil. Sprinkle salt 
over it as soon as the chicken is in the stew¬ 
pan. The wings will be ready first; they may 
be taken out and put between two plates to 
keep hot; in a minute or two the breast and 
the back may be taken out, the legs being left 
till the last. 

A chicken or fowl that has been cut up in 
the way described above, and cooked in 
joints, cannot be arranged in a circle in a 
dish. It should be placed on a very hot dish in 
the form of a pyramid; the first layer being 
composed of the inferior parts, and the superior 
joints on the top. Mushrooms, when there 
are any, may be placed in the crevices, and 
the boiling sauce can be poured over all. The 
dish will go further if croutons, or pieces of 
stale bread cut into triangles, squares or other 
fancy shapes, and fried till brown in hot fat, 
are put round the dish. These croutons will 
form a dainty accompaniment to the excellent 
gravy of the Marengo. They can be prepared 
some time beforehand, because they should be 
allowed to rest on kitchen paper for awhile, in 
order that superfluous fat may drain from 
them ; they are so excellent one wonders very 
much that they are so seldom seen. 

The tomato puree spoken of may be bought 
in bottles or it can be prepared from fresh or 
tinned tomatoes. It consists simply of the 
pulp produced by nibbing cooked tomatoes 
through a sieve.' The tomatoes should be 
boiled with a slice of onion, and a little butter 
and stock to cover them. If tomato puree is 
not obtainable, a little lemon juice maybe sub¬ 
stituted for it. 

Loin of Mutton Boned and Rolled. —An 
excellent joint for a small family can be made 
with about two and a half or three pounds of 
the best end of a loin of mutton. Many 
housekeepers object to this joint because they 
think it is very wasteful. Served in the usual 
way this is true without doubt. There is a 
good deal of fat with the joint, and more than 
this, few people take the trouble to cut the 
meat from the chops ; they eat the fillet of 
lean at the top, and leave the rest. Thrifty 
housewives find this waste very grievous. By 
the help of a little management, however, a 
loin of mutton need not be extravagant. Let 
the butcher bone the joint, and send the 
bones home with the meat. If long stewed 
with a couple of lightly fried onions, the 
bones will make excellent gravy for the meat, 
and being prepared beforehand this gravy can 
be free entirely from fat, and thickened with a 
little arrowroot. When the gravy of loin of 
mutton is caked with thin hard fat on the 
surface it is very objectionable. 

After being boned a loin of mutton should 
be neatly trimmed; it should have a good 
deal of its fat cut away, it should be skilfully 
rolled and carefully cooked. If liked, a little 
veal forcemeat can be spread over the inner 
surface, but this is a matter of taste. The roll 
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should be wrapped in greased paper when put 
into the oven, and the paper can be removed 
during the last half hour, in order that the 
meat may brown properly. Both the dish on 
which it is served, and the plates used for it 
should be very hot. 

Ragout of Mutton .—If it is thought un¬ 
necessary to provide a Marengo of chicken, 
the loin of mutton maybe cooked another way 
so as to comprise to some extent the qualities 
of the entree and of the roast. 

The following recipe is to be strongly 
recommended. It is thoroughly French, yet 
it is quite easy to manage, while the dish 
produced is excellent, being tasty, tender, 
refined, nourishing, and economical. The 
method employed can be adopted for various 
small joints, and it is particularly suitable for a 
piece of the shoulder of mutton weighing about 
two pounds, or pieces of the same weight from 
the neck or loin. In all cases, however, the 
meat should be neatly trimmed and shaped so 
that it will stand squarely ancl firmly on the 
dish when cooked. The vegetables cooked 
with it should be served round it. 

Take a good slice ol butter or sweet drip¬ 
ping, make it hot and put the meat into it, 
then turn it about until it is lightly browned 
all over. 'While the meat is colouring put 
with it some pepper and salt, about twenty 
small button onions (when peeling these be 
careful not to cut into them), and half a 
dozen young carrots and young turnips cut 
into fancy shapes or into quarters. When the 
meat is brown drain away the fat, flour the 
joint and pour on about a pint of hot water or 
stock, and stir it till it boils. Put with it a 
shalot wrapped in parsley, cover closely and 
simmer for an hour and a half. When half 
cooked put in a dozen small potatoes of an 
even size. Before dishing the mutton take 
out the herbs and serve very hot. 

Potatoes cooked thus are very superior. 

Spring Cabbage .—It will probably be 
thought by some people that cabbage is a 
vegetable not worthy to appear in a dinner of 
the kind now under consideration, as it is 
coarse and unpalatable food. When roughly 
prepared cabbage is objectionable, without 
doubt; but when carefully prepared it is 
excellent. Even the homely savoy may be 
cooked so as to be appetising, and a young, 
freshly-cut spring cabbage with stalks like 
marrow is too good to be despised. 

Take two firm young cabbages, remove the 
outer leaves and lay them in salt and water 
for an hour with the stem uppermost. Drain 
and divide each one into halves, splitting 
through the heart down to the stem, which 
should be left entire till after boiling if the 
cabbage is of moderate size; if large, it may 
be cut into quarters. Put it into plenty of 
fast boiling water to which salt has been 
added in the proportion of a tablespoonful to 
every two quarts. Unless the water is ex¬ 
ceptionally hard, soda should not be used. 
Green vegetables are more frequently spoilt 
with soda than with anything. Boil quickly 
with the lid off the saucepan till the cabbage 
is done, and frequently press the vegetable 


under the water. Remove the scum as it 
rises. A small cabbage will need to boil 
about twenty minutes, a large one from half to 
three quarters of an hour. 

Take the cabbage up and drain it very well, 
pressing it with the back of a plate to squeeze 
the water out of it. Do not forget to carry 
the cabbage-water outside the house before 
pouring it out, if emptied down the sink it 
may make an unpleasant smell. Cut out the 
stalk from the cabbage, and chop the leaves 
finely, peppering them and salting them while 
doing so. Melt an ounce of sweet butter in a 
saucepan, put in the cabbage and let it stand 
at the side of the stove for six or seven 
minutes, shaking the pan now and again 
until the vegetable is dry and inclined to be 
crisp at the edges. Have ready a very hot 
basin, press the cabbage into it to make it take 
a round shape, put it in a hot tureen and 
serve. 

French Beans tossed in Butter (commonly 
called French Beans Saute ).—Amongst the 
vegetables which are delicious when served 
alone, kidney beans occupy a prominent place. 
In Paris they are served every day during the 
season at the popular restaurants, and a 
Parisian epicure would consider himself quite 
defrauded if he could not have French beans 
as a separate course two or three times a 
week. French beans tossed in butter are 
always considered a dainty by those who have 
learnt to appreciate them, and they are so 
easily prepared, so nourishing and so easily 
digested that it is a pity they are not more 
frequently seen on English tables. Moreover 
it is to be remembered that they are not at all 
expensive. Ilome-grown French beans are 
not likely to be in the market until near the 
end of June. But every year earlier and 
earlier we get French beans from abroad ; 
probably they are grown under glass, for they 
are small and delicate, and therefore particu¬ 
larly suitable for being served in this way. 
They usually cost sixpence or eightpence per 
pound, and English housewives accustomed to 
pay a penny per pound for beans may consider 
the price extravagant and prohibitory. Yet 
as one pound of beans will furnish a liberal 
supply for four people, the dish will not be a 
very costly one after all. 

Get a pound of beans as fresh as possible, 
look them over and pick out any that are at 
all defective, wash the remainder well in cold 
water and drain them, but do not cut them 
into strips ; they should be cooked whole. 
At this time of year, also, it will probably not 
be necessary to string them. Put them into a 
saucepan with plenty of fast boiling salted 
water, do not cover the pan, and boil fast till 
tender. Drain, and if they are not to be used 
at once, put them into cold water for a few 
minutes as this will help to preserve their 
colour. If they can be tossed in butter at 
once they may be simply drained. Put them 
into a stewpan and shake them over the fire 
for a minute or two to make them hot and 
quite dry, as the butter more readily adheres 
to them when they are dry, then put with 
them two ounces of fresh butter, a pinch of 


salt and a few drops of strained lemon juice. 
Shake them again over the fire for two or 
three minutes so that each bean maybe coated 
with the butter. When this point is reached, 
and when the beans are hot through, serve at 
once upon very hot plates. The plates should 
be placed round the table, and the beans 
handed round. 

If beans cooked thus are to be enjoyed in 
perfection, they should not be touched with a 
knife. To make them sightly the round thick 
little piece at the stalk end may be broken off, 
and any fibre there may be can be drawn away 
with it. But beans that are so fully grown, 
that they need to be stringed with a knife, and 
cut into strips, are too old to furnish a satis¬ 
factory dish of this sort. 

Gooseberry Fool .—Green gooseberries are 
now to be had, and when they are small, 
young, and freshly gathered, no more delicious 
dish can be made with them than gooseberry 
fool. Well known as this dish is, it is not as 
popular as it deserves to be, because it is so 
often badly made. It seems as if some cooks 
were resolved not to make it properly; they 
will persist in leaving the skins in it, and these 
skins make the difference between what is 
super-excellent of its kind, and what is inferior 
and likely to disagree with people. 

To make it as it should be made, top and 
tail a pound of green gooseberries, and stew 
them gently till soft and broken in a cupful 
of water, with half a pound of lump sugar. 
Rub them through a wire sieve with a silver 
or wooden spoon, and throw the skins away. 
Let the pulp go cold, then mix cold milk with 
it gradually, till it is of the consistency of 
cream. Many recipes say that cream should 
be used to thin it, and if liked, a little cream 
may of course be used, ancl the fool will be all 
the richer. I should say, however, that milk 
was good enough for anybody. Before dishing 
the fool, taste it, and, if necessary, add a little 
more sugar. The preparation will be more 
refreshing and more generally acceptable if a 
little tart. 

There are many housekeepers who acknow¬ 
ledge the excellence of gooseberry fool, who 
yet hesitate to put it on their tables, because 
they say that it does not look inviting. This 
is quite true. It is generally poured into a 
glass dish, and then it has merely the ^Clear¬ 
ance of a greenish grey sauce, and only those 
who are acquainted with its virtues care to par¬ 
take of it. It is, however, easy to make it look 
pretty, if we will bestow a little pains upon it. 
Let the cook put a little ground rice, not 
moulded, in the centre of the dish, pour the 
gooseberry fool round it, and arrange sponge 
fingers on the top, and she will have quite a 
charming-looking dish. Or if she is one of 
those who think that gooseberry fool requires 
a little cream to make it perfect, let her put 
two penny sponge biscuits in the middle of 
the glass dish, pour thin custard or syrup, 
thickened with a little gelatine, over them, 
and the gooseberry fool over all. The cream 
provided may now be whipped till firm, and 
piled upon the sponge biscuits. The appear¬ 
ance of the dish will then leave little to desire. 


MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 
stewart’s story. 

The squire and the parson strolled 
slowly across the fields to the Park- 
House. The moment so long dreaded 
had come, their right to the fascinating 
maiden would have to give way before 


the claims of kindred. The squire took 
it sadly to heart, but was none the less 
anxious to clear up the mystery of his 
darling’s history. Both men, old hun¬ 
ters, felt a certain amount of pleasure in 
having thus run their fox to earth, and 
their kind countenances were afire with 
excitement, as they came on madam in 


the grounds, and related the wonderful 
occurrence of the afternoon. 

They were naturally very anxious to 
interrogate Molly, fully believing that 
her memory of the past would be quite 
clear, and that she must have a thrilling 
narrative to relate. 

“ Here she comes,” cried the squire, 










as Marjorie danced towards them across 
the shady lawns. “ By our gracious King! 
Did man ever look on fairer face ? ” 

The parson frowned as if to say that 
beauty was vain, none the less did that 
girlish dancing figure remain as a very 
distinct picture in his mind, in spite of 
the frown. 

Madam received “ My Lady” with a 
rebuke, for she was in a half defiant, 
wholly mischievous mood, and indeed 
narrowly escaped banishment to her 
room for some act of disobedience. In 
this mood it was useless to attempt to 
recall her memory, so her good friends 
left the matter for the present, and went 
to the supper table with keen appreci¬ 
ation of the ale and beef. Molly ate 
little, seeming impatient at the length of 
the meal. At length madam permitted 
her to leave the room, and she was seen 
soon after running races with the dogs 
over the park. 

Her possible future was still under 
discussion when she suddenly appeared 
in her homely gown and sun-bonnet. 

“ I am going home,” she said briefly, 
as she passed the window of the dining 
hall. 

“ Nay ! ” said the squire ; “ but I will 
myself go with thee presently. Come, 
and tell madam liow well you liked the 
show to-day.” 

Molly’s eyes blazed with haughty 
indignation. “ Stewart dared to set two 
curs on my Bruno,” she cried. “He 
shall be severely whipped for his pains.” 

“Ah,” said the parson quietly, “we 
will have him punished unless he can 
give a good account of himself.” 

“A merry time thou must have had 
with thy Bruno,” said Rowland, coming 
quietly to her side. “Tell me, had thy 
father many wild beasts ? ” 

“ Only the dogs and horses, you 
know,” she replied quickly. 

But when he attempted to question 
her further, she became silent; said she 
was tired, and finally, bursting into 
tears, begged to be allowed to go home 
to Mistress Pierce. 

It was evident that her memory was 
awakened only in a slight degree, 
nothing clearly enough defined for her 
to put together in form. Perhaps, could 
they have questioned her in French, more 
might have been elicited from her, though 
she had seldom heard it spoken since 
the death of Ralph Bathurst. 

Somewhat disconcerted at their want 
of success in arousing Molly’s memory, 
they drove to the farmhouse, and here, 
the child feeling strangely unhappy, 
threw herself into Mistress Pierce’s arms, 
and was carried away to her own cham¬ 
ber under the eaves of the thatched roof. 

The coast was clear. 

“ Hast got him, farmer,” asked the 
squire. 

“ Ay, and that under lock and key. 

I thought it not well to separate man 
and beast. Sit you down, good sirs ; I’ll 
have him out in a trice.” 

The squire and parson set them down 
on the settle, and rubbed their, hands in 
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keen enjoyment of the moment. The 
log fire blazed cheerily on the hearth, 
intensifying the atmosphere of comfort 
pervading the old kitchen. Christopher 
and Susan, busy with their studies, sat 
in the quaint porch catching the last of 
the twilight. 

Presently the farmer entered by a back 
door, dragging the newcomer along by 
the collar of his fustian coat. 

“ Worshipful sirs,” cried the man, 
falling on his knees, “ I pray you to 
protect me. I have done no man a 
wrong, and in taking the beast from the 
mews I did but save him from the plague 
and starvation.” 

“ Ay, ay ! ” cried the squire. “You 
thought not of your own stomach in the 
business, that is easily to be seen. Now, 
if you would not have a taste of the 
stocks, get up off your knees, and tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 

The man understood he was before 
the magistrates, and his knees fairly 
knocked together. A man had been 
hanged for less than he had done. 

He looked round for Marjorie, and not 
seeing her, whined forth—“If ‘ My 
Lady ’ were here, she would know I am 
speaking the truth, most worshipful 
sirs, an’ it please you to send for her.” 

The parson signed to him to begin his 
story. 

“My lord, your worships, bought the 
beast from a sailor at Antwerp. He was 
ever fond of animals, and my little lady 
also, nothing ever frighted her. Ah ! my 
lord, he set great store by her courage.” 

“When you speak of your worshipful 
master, give him his full title,” said the 
farmer, with a wink at the old hunters, 
received with intelligence, and answered 
by an appreciative glance. 

“But he had so many titles,” said 
the man in bewilderment, “ it would take 
the day to say them all through every 
time I have occasion to speak my lord’s 
name. “ My Lord Seymour of Glen 
Allen Castle, Major General of the-” 

“ My Lord Seymour will do ; go on,” 
cried the squire, on the point of giving a 
view halloo, as he realised the child’s 
title was found at last. 

“ My Lord Seymour married a second 
time, when he was with the King in 
Paris. His lady was a French Countess, 
dark and very proud-looking ; My 
Lady Marjorie hath little of her mother 
in her face. When the bear was bought, 
he was trusted to my care, so when the 
family came back to England, they 
brought me with them. The horses, the 
bear, and me was kept in the mews back 
of the house.” 

“Well, well!” said the impatient 
squire ; “ go on, can’t you ? ” 

“ Worshipful sirs, the plague was the 
end of everything. My lord was not at 
home ; I since learned he was stricken at 
a country village, and died deserted by 
his servants. His lady had died two 
years before, and the child, My Lady 
Marjorie, lived with her uncle and 
aunt in my lord’s mansion. Worshipful 
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sirs, everyone in that house died of the 
plague, servants and all. The bellman 
did give me account that he carried all 
to the dead-cart, and buried them in the 
potter’s field.” 

“ Did he tell you he buried the child.” 

The man hung his head, remembering 
that the man had been very explicit on 
that point. 

“ Worshipful sirs,.I remember me that 
he told me she had been seen in the 
streets alive; but I was myself struck 
down with the plague. When I came 
to my senses, poor Bruno was almost 
dead from starvation, and the horses 
were gone. Doubtless the beast too 
would have been stolen, but none dared 
go anear him but myself.” 

“And after you recovered, did you 
bethink you of your master’s child?” 
asked the squire sternly, “ or did you 
only look for your own interest ? ” 

“How could I learn aught of the 
child ? ” said the man, gaining courage. 
“Iwent back to the house. The doors 
stood open, thieves had rifled it from 
garret to cellar; there was not so much 
as a bottle of wine for my pains. Nor 
could I leave the brute to starve, so I 
e’en took him with me, and, sirs, I’ve 
treated him well. He's fond of me, 
good sirs; of that I can give you good 
proof.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the farmer, “he’s 
attached to the man just as any beast 
looks to one as feeds him. I’m not so 
sure about the good treatment, when 
you let a pack of villainous curs in to 
worry him.” 

The man hung his head much abashed. 
The squire made the farmer a sign to 
lead him away. Then the two magis¬ 
trates strolled of! to the Heath. 

“ We will to London city to-morrow,” 
said the squire, “to set this matter 
before His Majesty King Charles. The 
Seymours have vast landed estates, an’ 

I mistake not.” 

. “Much or little she shall have her 
rights,” said the parson valiantly. 
“ What will Mistress Tabitha say ? ” 

“That reminds me of madam. She 
is waiting me with no little impatience, 

I dare avow; so I must hurry home¬ 
wards,” said the squire. 

The parson for once enjoyed the chance 
of surprising that romantic lady, his 
sister. 

“Just as I thought,” said she, clasp¬ 
ing her hands ecstatically, “ the Sey¬ 
mours, of course. When I said the 
Argylls, it struck me too that she 
favoured the Seymours with that golden 
head, those blue, sapphire blue eyes.” 

“Well, well! We shall miss the little 
maid,” said he bluntly. At which re¬ 
flection the good lady sat down and 
wiped her eyes. 

“ Ah, Molly! Molly ! ” sighed the good 
parson, “ are you worth all the love you 
gain from simple-hearted folk ? ” 

Even Mistress Pierce, deeply as she 
loved the child, could not have answered 
this question in the affirmative. 

(To be continuedJ 
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BULGARIAN EMBROIDERY. 


By JOSEPHA CRANE, Author of “Hungarian Embroidery,” etc. 




Bulgarian Embroidery lias only quite 
lately made its appearance in this country, 
and those who liked the Hungarian work will, 

I think, be equally pleased with this. 

Bulgarian work resembles Hungarian in 
some particulars. The designs are very much 
the same, and any good designs of the recog¬ 
nised kind as suitable for the work can be 
used indifferently for Hungarian and Bulgarian 
alike. 

It must be distinctly borne in mind that 
any pretty design which may take your fancy 
cannot be used for these embroideries if you 
wish them to retain their distinctive features. 
You may do very pretty work in them, but it 
will not be Bulgarian or Hungarian unless you 
get the proper patterns. 

In these patterns there is a distinct family 
likeness. They are all conventional, and no 
attempt whatsoever is made to copy nature 
excepting by suggestion of form. 

Conventional roses, leaves, circles, scrolls, 
pomegranates, scallops, bars, all these appear 
more or less in the designs and all are bold and 
large. Small intricate patterns are useless and 
do not adapt themselves to the work at all well. 

The material employed for Bulgarian work 
is much the same as that for Hungarian. It 
is never done upon dead white, but upon 
what is called toile grosse, which can be had 
at 5s. 6d. a yard, which sounds dear, until you 
learn that it is two yards wide. It is of a 
creamy white, the coarse threads being even 
and the whole well woven. A. fine material 
does not do at all for these embroideries for 
two reasons. It will not bear the weight of 
the heavy embroidery, and as it pulls from it 
the latter looks very bad indeed. The second 
reason is that the cotton and silk being some¬ 
what thick you cannot work with either if the 
threads are closely woven together. 

You can do Bulgarian work upon this toile 


grosse , and also upon coloured linens; the 
latter can be had in blue, terra-cotta, etc., is 
fifty inches wide, and costs 4s. 6d. a yard. I 
have named the price of both, which can be 
procured at Messrs. Friedberger, 15, *VYig- 
more Street, Cavendish Square, and where all 
materials for this embroidery can be had. 

Bulgarian work is done in cotton and silk. 
It is very seldom that more than three colours 
are used in any one piece of work, and these 
must be well chosen. 

I will first of all describe the work done in 
cotton. The cotton is sold in balls; three 
sizes are kept, and the price is 9d. a ball, ex¬ 
cepting the red, which is iod. All the cottons 
wash well and so do the silks. The cotton is 
twisted, and not at all like coton a repriser. 

The table centre which you see in illus¬ 
tration measures, exclusive of the lace, thirty- 
four inches by twelve, and is one of Messrs. 
Friedberger’s own designs. It looks ex¬ 
tremely well when worked, and the cost of 
the stamped linen was veiy small. It will 
give my readers some idea of the inexpensive¬ 
ness of the work when I tell them that after 
working it I had a good deal over from two 
balls, No. 20, of the cotton, which was in two 
beautiful shades of cobalt blue. The blue and 
white Russian lace which goes round it, and 
which is often used as a finish to Bulgarian 
work, was is. 3d. a yard, and is two inches 
wide. The work goes wonderfully quickly, 
and those who like what is speedily executed 
will be charmed with it. This table-centre 
will wash again and again. As the stitches in 
this work are somewhat long, it is best suited 
for the decoration of articles that do not have 
to bear much or any friction. For example, 
it is suited to tea-cloths, table-centres, side¬ 
board scarfs, toilet-covers, curtain-borders, 
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nightdress-sachets, cosies, etc., etc.; but it 
would not be good for dresses, and only when 
done in cottons for cushions. 

I will later on give directions for the working 
of the stitches, and illustrations of those used 
in the pieces of work given in this article. 

Some general hints, however, come in here. 
Do not pull your cotton too tightly, and yet 
do not let it lie too loosely. Both are faults. 

Some use aiguilles a tapisserie with sharp 
points ; but I prefer simple needles with round 
eyes, and those of a very coarse size. I usually 
use No. i or No. 2. There is no padding 
anywhere. 

The stitches used are satin-stitch, scallops, 
stem-stitch, herring-bone, etc. 

Sometimes the stitches are taken obliquely, 
sometimes straight. Of course you do not 
mix the two in one flower. For instance, the 
leaves that project from a flower, or the petals 
itself, must all be done slanting or all straight; 
but in a piece of work you can have a leaf 
that is by itself done in straight stitches, 
though the others may be slanting. 

The tea-cloth is done in two shades of 
teira-cotta cotton on toile grosse, the edge 
being simply fringed out. 

The tea cosy is done in floss silk, a deep 
red, pale pink, and pale green being used. I 
have embroidered this on grey handspun 
linen, some of which I had by me and which 
I got at Harris’s in New Bond Street. It is 
intended to be turned in all round the edging, 
and a ruche of red silk between the two sides. 
The silk is very beautiful; it resembles floss, 
and its brightness is thrown up by the dulness 
of the coarse linen. Now for the stitches. 

Fig. 1 is satin-stitch done in the silk, and, 
as you will see, the stitches are long and must 
be close together. 

Fig. 2 shows how the edge of the tea-cosy 
is done—long stitches taken quite straight 
and close together. 

Fig. 3 shows a kind of crossbar-filling, often 
used in this work. As you will see, it is only 
long stitches crossing each other and fastened 
down as you see in Fig. 5. Notice, please, 
that all the crossings go the same way ; they 
look best clone in a different colour to the 
bars. In Pig. 5 the pale pink is crossed with 
red; the red, by the way, is of a shade called 
grenat. do return to Fig. 3, the outline 
is done in stem-stitch, and though most 
people know how that is done I have left the 
needle in, in case some reader may not be 
amongst the learned. Keep your silk or 
cotton to the right, and when you have drawn 
the needle out put it in exactly opposite the 
last stitch, taking up only a little of the stuff 
and leaving about the same amount. 

Fig. 4 shows how herringbone-stitcli can 
fill the edge of a circle. 

Fig. 6 shows how bars are taken. Here 
they are done in double silk. Single silk ®r 
cotton answers well, but in large patterns I 
usually use it double. 

big. 7 shows how the bars are fastened 
down with a single back-stitch. 

Fig. 8, a scallop. The stitches must be 
e\ on and lie close together, for it is alwavs a 
fault if any material can be seen through. 

Fig. 9, a petal worked in satin-stitch. There 
cue a great many of these in the blue table- 
centre. 

Fig. 10, a border. Four threads worked, 
and four left alternately. In this you must 
be guided by the thread. Easy as all this 
work is, it looks extremely bad if carelessly 
done, and if a bolder meant to be straight is 
not straight, or the edges of leaves, etc., are 
not kept clear and true. 

Fig. 11 shows how the border in the table- 
centre is done. The upper row is dark and 
the lower light blue, not a thread of the ma¬ 
terial showing between. 

Fig. 12, a leaf with the stitches taken 
obliquely. 
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Fig. 13, a fancy leaf with stitches taken 
quite straight across. The second half is done 
like the first, the cotton meeting and no ma¬ 
terial to be seen. 

Fig. 14 shows how the stem in table-centre 
is done. I feel sure that all readers will see 
for themselves how easy this work is, and how 


much fancy can be exercised while keeping to 
the design intended. I11 the tea-cosy, for 
example, there are variations on these stitches, 
and what is called a “spider” is used for 
centres. French knots are used in the tea- 
cloth, but these I have not given an illustration 
of as they are so well known ; in the tea-cloth 


they are done in double cotton. The silk, I 
must tell you, is is. 4d. a reel, but it goes a 
long way. 

Sometimes this Bulgarian work is finished 
off with hem-stitching, and fancy insertions 
done in coloured cotton or silk on the drawn 
linen. 


Now is the Time. 

Let thy repentance be without delay; 

If thou defer it to another day 

Thou must repent for a day more of sin, 

While a day less remains to do it in. 

To be religious, something it will cost; 
Some riches, honours, pleasures may be lost. 
But if thou countest the sum total o’er, 
Not to be so will cost a great deal more.” 

The Helpful Word. —Give the young 
and struggling a word of encouragement 
when you can. There are a few hardy souls 
that can struggle along on stony soil; shrubs 
that can wait for the dews and sunbeams; 
vines that climb without kindly training ; 
but only a few. Utter the kind word when 
you see that it is deserved. The thought that 
“ no one knows and no one cares ” blights 
many a bud of promise. Be it the young 
artist at the easel, the workman at his bench, 
the boy at his lessons, or the little girl at the 
piano, give what praise you can. 


VARIETIE S. 

A little Book on Good Manners. 

Pedlar (opening his pack) : “ I am intro¬ 
ducing into this neighbourhood, madam, a 
little book on-” 

Housewife (slamming the door in his face) : 
“I don’t want anything.” 

Pedlar (loud enough for all the neighbours 
to hear) : “A little book on good manners, 
madam; but you don’t seem to need any. 
Good afternoon! ” 

A Realist. 

Edwin : “ What do you think of that artist 
who painted cobwebs on his ceiling so truth¬ 
fully that the housemaid wore herself into an 
attack of nervous prostration trying to sweep 
them down ? ” 

Angelina: “ There may have been such an 
artist, but never such a housemaid.” 

A Lesson in Politics. —What is the best 
government ? That which teaches self-govern¬ 
ment.— Goethe . 


An Incompetent Nurse. 

Young Mother : “Do you think baby looks 
most like me or his papa ? ” 

Nurse : “ Like you, mum. Mr. Jenkins is 
a mighty handsome man.” 

Advertisement: “ Wanted.—A competent 
and civil nurse.” 

An Old English Dainty. —The phea¬ 
sant is one of the oldest of English dainties. 
Thomas a Becket dined on one the day he 
was assassinated, and two hundred “ fes- 
saintes ” were served up at the enthronement 
feast of Neville, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the reign of Edward IV. 

Pocket Mirrors. —From the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century small mirrors, carried in 
the pocket or attached to the girdle, were 
regarded as indispensable adjuncts to ladies’ 
toilets. The pocket mirror was a circular 
plaque of polished metal, fixed in a shallow 
box and covered with a lid. 
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“ I PUBLISH THE 

MY SISTER’S WEDDING, 


BANNS OF MARRIAGE; ” 

OR, 

AND HOW WE ORGANISED IT. 


PART II. 

To the same (May, 189 ). 

“ My Darling Sister,— Mildred was so 
glad to get the pretty piece of silver for her 
wedding-present, and she asks me to thank 
you with all her heart. You do not say if 
Alan had a share in it, but if he had please 
thank him for us. 

“ Yesterday the banns were published, and 
how nervous I felt as the last words of the 
Nicene Creed were proclaimed by the congre¬ 
gation. I felt as though I should faint, but 
dear [Mildred behaved well, and a sweet smile 
suffused her face, and she looked steadily for¬ 
ward as though she was witnessing some longed- 
for vision. I wondered if Jack were at his 
own church listening to the publication of his 
own banns, and if he were as collected as 
Mildred; but men are always nervous when 
they shouldn’t be. I’ve no patience with them. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he turned all the colours 
of the rainbow, and looked round with a defiant 
stare pretending it was nothing to do with him. 
However, he will have to bring his certificate 
of the proper publication of his banns or there 
will be no bride for him on the auspicious day. 

“ The invitations to the breakfast (pretty 
cards printed in silver) are all sent out, and 
we expect forty relatives and near friends to 
be present. Here is the menu, written in 
silver ink, and evervthing will be cooked at 
home. 

Menu. 

/ Clear Soup. 

Oyster Patties. 

Sweetbreads and Mushrooms. 

Boned Turkey. Ham. 

Forequarter of Lamb. Pressed Beef. 

Galantine. Game Pie. 

Salad. 

Maids of Honour. Ginger Cream. 

Raspberry^ Cream. Meringues. 

Creme cn Paniers. 

Maraschino Jelly. Silver Jelly. 

Cheese. Celery. 

Dessert. 

“ The table will have no other colour than 
white, with the exception of the green leaves 
to the white flowers. All will be silver and 
white glass, with 50 lbs. of wedding-cake in 
front of the bride. 

“The presents are rolling in; we have 
already over sixty. Half of them seem to be 
hot-water jugs and fancy clothes’ brashes! 
Why ever don’t people try to find out what 
is wanted ? We are writing out a list of things 
that would be useful; mentioning of course 
articles of varied cost; because, really, the poor 
dears won’t need a brushing-down incessantly, 
nor will they, I trust, be ever in hot water. 
But I must not forget to mention the dress¬ 
making that is going on so industriously up¬ 


stairs. The dress of duchesse satin, with a train 
two yards and a half long, is of course being 
prepared in town; but the travelling dress, a 
calling and a reception dress, as well as two 
other ordinary gowns, a tea-gown and a dress¬ 
ing-gown, are in progress upstairs. All are 
neat, quiet, and ladylike-looking, and surely 
nothing short of these requirements would suit 
our Mildred. There will be two bridesmaids, 
who will be prettily dressed in grey and gold, 
holding bouquets to match. I am proud to 
say that I am to be one of the bridesmaids. 

“ The Vicar has called several times in his 
kind way, and so has the organist, who mer¬ 
cifully remained once or twice to help enter¬ 
tain the guests staying with us for the wedding. 
Really, the music we have had has been a 
treat, and the signor is very encouraging to 
me in praising my work. Our duets were Very 
interesting. We had some exciting ones by 
Brahms, which need almost too vigorous play¬ 
ing, for signor’s hands sometimes find their way 
to my part of the keyboard, but he only laughs 
and apologises in his usual gentle way. 

“ We shall not have a choral service, much 
as I should like it, for Mildred prefers organ 
music only, and this is what Signor Lodore 
and I, after close—I mean earnest—consulta¬ 
tion, have decided on :— 


Air and Variations in A flat 
Andante (from sestett.) . 
Benediction Nuptiale 
Hail to the Bride (from Lohengrin) . 
Allegro from Second Organ Concerto 
Wedding March .... 


Hesse. 

Mozart. 

Dubois. 

Wagner. 

Handel. 

Mendelssohn. 


“ We can hear our noble musician practising 
these. compositions as we pass the church on 
our innumerable errands, and are amazed 
that he devotes so much attention to his 
work, though you and I know only too well 
that whatever he does he does with thorough¬ 
ness and interest.” 

To the same (June, 189 ). 

“Dearest Veronica,— Oh, the tension 
of the last few days! it is now quickly 
loosening, and all we ask for is peace and 
quiet and absence of visitors. But I feel 
that to you, dearest, a line or two will be but 
pleasing ease. How I wish your work could 
have been laid aside that you might have been 
with us. Everything went off perfectly. 

“ On the eve of the wedding-day Jack gave 
his wedding present to the bride—an antique 
silver chatelaine—and to each of the brides¬ 
maids he gave a pretty brooch. 

“ As all are so near to the church, I sug¬ 
gested a ‘ walking ’ wedding, like they have 
sometimes in Paris, and I said that I would 
make a canopy to hold over the bride in case 
of rain, if only she would agree to such an 
arrangement; but they would have carriages, 
though they had to go a little out of the way 


to give the necessary excuse. The weather 
was lovely, and everything was in splendid 
trim. We were all down early and enjoying 
a good breakfast. But the chief figure in the 
day’s proceedings was long in making her 
appearance, and what was our consternation 
to find that she was nowhere in the house. 
She was neither in her room nor in any 
other part of the noisy, disordered home! 
Had she flown from the coming ordeal, or had 
she been kidnapped by any of Jack’s rivals ? 
That was the awful question staring us in the 
face ! But soon she sidled into the house by 
the tradesmen’s entrance, and we could see, 
from her beautiful, quiet look, that she had 
slipped thus noiselessly out to an early ad¬ 
ministration of Holy Communion. Dear little 
sister, it evidently will not he your fault should 
your earthly union not be typical of the perfect 
union of Christ and His spouse the Church! 

“ Our first care after breakfast was the de¬ 
corating of the dining-room table, and giving 
orders to the servants. Of course the table 
proper was dispensed with and tressels were 
fixed round the room in the form of a horse¬ 
shoe, the bride, with her back to the window, 
being in the middle with the five guinea 
(50 lbs.) cake in front of her. Buzzard sent a 
handsome stand of plated metal for the cake 
and a saw for use, and this was included in 
the price, and I must not forget to say that 
the first slice was already cut to save poor 
Mildred an awfully tough piece of work. On 
the top of the cake we placed a handsome cut- 
glass vase to hold the bride’s bouquet. 

“ I got also plain cards and traced a design 
of the table upon it in silver ink like the 
enclosed, and gave one to each couple to show 
them exactly the place they were to occupy at 
table, and marshalled them in in the best 
order to save confusion, the bride and bride¬ 
groom going first, and mamma and papa 
taking their seats at the end of the table. 
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Signor Lodore. 
Miss Roberts. 
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“Red carpet had been hired to place in the 
church from the door up the centre aisle to 
the chancel, the cost of which was thirty shil¬ 
lings, and we also hired a few palms, for ten 
shillings, for decoration. 
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“ The faithful signor called in to compare 
papa’s watch with his own in order to start 
• Hail to the bride’ at the moment fixed on 
for the bride to reach the west door. The 
first three pieces on the list I have already 
given you were to be played to the congrega¬ 
tion during their twenty minutes of waiting; 
but of course as I was not there I did not hear 
them. 

“ The other bridesmaid and I were ready in 
good time, and attended to the finishing 
touches of the bride’s costume. The veil was 
a great trouble, and so was the orange-blossom 
oif the head; but we got all right in time. I 
had made a point that the bride should have her 
gloves easy to remove, as both have to come 
off before the service for taking hands and for 
receiving the ring, also for signing the register. 
AVhen all was ready and mother and the chief 
guests were conveyed to the church, the 
bridesmaids’ turn came, and we waited, of 
course, in the porch for the bride’s arrival with 
papa. I had just seen to the proper disposal 
of the long train when we heard the opening 
notes of ‘ Hail to the bride ’ and the procession 
started. 

“Mildred looked sweet indeed with her 
eyes modestly cast down leaning on the arm 
of her devoted father, and while two hundred 
people stood up and followed us with their 
glance, we reached the chancel steps, where 
The bridegroom and his best man were wait¬ 
ing, and at the same moment the vicar and 
curate emerged from the vestry. The bride 
handed me her bouquet and took off her 
gloves with ease and handed them to me also. 

I then stepped a little back to make room for 
father, who in answer to the call ‘ Who giveth 
this woman,’ etc., took Mildred’s right hand 
and placed it in that of the bridegroom. 
Father then edged out and took a seat with 
mother in the front pew, which she, of course, 
had kept for him. Then I saw the bridegroom’s 
best man, holding Jack’s gloves, carefully 
hand the ring (he carried a second one in his 
pocket for fear of a mishap), and then I ex¬ 
perienced great relief in knowing that every¬ 
thing was in excellent trim. 

“ Of course, during the prayers the brides¬ 
maids remained standing, as everything said 
by the clergyman is for the happy couple only. 
At the recital of the Psalm they followed the 
vicar to the communion rails, and immediately 
knelt—this they had been warned to do, for 
the rubrics are very imperfect in such instruc¬ 
tion. . 

“ When the last blessing had been given, and 


the curate was about to read the address, the 
newly-made man and wife remained kneeling 
and had to be vigorously beckoned to by the 
vicar to stand up, which is certainly rather an 
undignified proceeding. 

“At the conclusion of the address the 
organist struck up Handel’s great Allegro , and 
the newly-married pair, arm in arm, returned 
to the entrance to the chancel and round to the 
vestry, the clergy following by their own 
special chancel-door. The bridesmaids fol¬ 
lowed together with those who were to sign 
the register. I am glad to say there was not 
too much hugging and kissing, and no one, so 
far as I could see, shed a tear. 

“ The best man had all the fees ready, and 
they were as follows :— 

“ £3 3 S ’> by cheque payable to bearer, to the 
clergy; £1 is. to the organist; 5s. to the 
verger; 2s. 6d. to the organ-blower. Half-a- 
crown, of course, had been paid to put up the 
banns in the first instance. 

“ The best man handed the vicar the cheque, 
who, of course, politely thanked him ; but, 
strange to say, the organist, who had only come 
into the vestry for a few moments, refused his, 
‘No, thank you; I want a bigger fee than 
that! ’ Poor father looked very startled, and 
blushed profusely, and was about to double 
the sum, when Signor Lodore exclaimed, ‘I 
cannot wait now, but will call to see you on the 
subject.’ Yery annoying we all felt it, but there 
were so many other things to think of that we 
soon were all smiles again as we followed the 
bride and bridegroom out of the church. The 
organ seemed to be rolling in triumphant life as 
it sent forth the glorious ‘ Wedding March ’/of 
Mendelssohn’s, and we all went homerejoicihg 
that everything went off so well. 

“ There were a few short toasts given at the 
breakfast, but these were characterised rather 
by warm-heartedness than by eloquence, so no 
one was sorry to return to the drawing-room 
and to speed the parting couple with sprink¬ 
lings of rice. Of course we did not pelt them, 
as that is such a vulgar trick chiefly indulged 
in, I understand, at the East-end of London, 
where shops sell packets of rice for the purpose, 
and where sometimes serious accidents occur 
through the immoderate use of the little white 
seeds. It isn’t a nice thought that the honey¬ 
moon might be spent, as it sometimes is, I am 
told, in an ophthalmic hospital; and I would 
not allow anyone to let our dear sister run 
such a risk. 

“One wise thing was done by good, sen¬ 
sible Jack and Mildred before leaving the house, 


and that was to sign their new wills—a most 
important thing to do—-which they did in a 
quiet room before a lawyer.” 

To the same (a week later). 

“ Oh, Veronica, how we feel for your poor 
wounded heart! The news fills us with shame 
and grief that any man could so play the sacred 
role of lover who has no heart to give. Oh, 
the folly of attributing all flirtations to women ! 
Men are sometimes greater culprits and the 
more culpable because they call themselves the 
superior sex, and have nothing to lose ; indeed, 
they gain by the game in vanity, and triumph¬ 
antly retail their conquests to fresh dupes ! 

“We were suspicious of the true state of 
things, for he never wrote to father for his 
agreement to the engagement; I suppose he 
had his reasons. You, dearest, will, I know, 
take warning by this example, and have busi¬ 
ness matters settled at the out-set — even, 
dear, forgive my saying it — before the first 
kiss. 

“ We do long to have you home with us. 
Do come, dearest; for, notwithstanding our 
different characteristics, we love each other, 
and certainly while our dear parents live I 
shall, please God, ever be with them. 

. “Yes, ever be with them, for I have just 
decided so to do in refusing an offer of mar¬ 
riage. Think of that, dear—that anyone could 
have so far forgotten his own interests as to 
have asked for my hand ! It is strange, dear, 
but then you know he taught me harmony ! 

“ He said this when he called for his ‘ bigger 
fee,’ and declared that I was the only girl 
(woman he should have said, as I am of the 
advanced age of twenty-nine) he ever hoped 
for. 

“ He said that my clever domesticities would 
be useful, for he is not rich (who is rich that 
practices the glorious profession of music, with 
the exception perhaps of one or two favoured 
composers), and that such an artistic nature as 
mine was indispensable to him as a partner for 
life. My heart ached for him, and I could 
have worked hard for him had I love enough 
to marry him. But marriage with one, whom 
you feel that you can easily live without , would 
be no true marriage for me, and I will live and 
die, as Jeremy Taylor says, in singularity. 
Such a life, dearest, will have no terror for 
me, especially if my cherished sister will come 
to the loving arms so eagerly stretched out 
to welcome her. 

“ So pack up and come ! ” 

[the end.] 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

Sa offe 

FELT dread¬ 
fully ashamed 
when Wilfrid 
told me this 

f morning; but 

really 1 ! don’t 
know what would 
have become of 
us last night 
without them. I 
only wish the 
real maids were 
half as obliging 
and efficient. The girls are lamenting 
already that things will not be half as 



cc as they thought; and Ronny declares 
3 ‘will have his nice, pretty nurse, and 
ybody else/ to help him. The children 
:e dreadfully self-willed, I am afraid, 
eally I don’t know whatever I shall do 
ith the whole six of them upon my 
ands!” 

Mrs. Devenish sighed, and looked 
ppealingly at Norah out of a pair of 
3ft brown eyes that had not lost the 
quid wistfulness so often seen in the 
yes of little children. It did not take any 
ery keen discernment to discover that 
iis poor woman had been accustomed 
11 her life to lean upon those about her, 
nd to trust entirely in the support of 
.er husband’s strong arm. Left alone 
rith the burden of care and responsibility 
ipon her own shoulders it was plain that 


she felt weighed to the very ground by 
it. She looked into Norah’s kindly and 
sympathetic face almost as though she 
hoped to be able to cling in some sort to 
her. She was lying on a couch with a pile 
of cushions behind her, and she certainly 
looked frail and helpless enough in her 
heavy widow’s weeds. Her complexion 
was delicately fair, and her soft hair was 
untouched by any silver threads. She 
had the air of one who has always led a 
very sheltered and petted life, and she 
seemed to be looking out upon the world 
for the first time, still hoping and trust¬ 
ing that some sheltering and protecting 
power would be thrown around her. 

Norah was not deeply versed in the 
ways of the world. She was only three- 
and-twenty, and her own life had been a 
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happy one. Yet she had seen enough 
of the world to feel considerable com¬ 
passion for this helpless woman, and she 
greatly wondered how she would get on 
now that she had to fight the battle of 
life in some sort alone. 

“ I have not seen the children,” an¬ 
swered Norah, waking out of her brief 
reverie. “Are there six of them ? But 
surely yon will send the boys to school 
now that they are in England ? ” 

“ I should like to, but I do not think 
they will go,” answered Mrs. Devenish, 
as though that objection was absolutely 
final. “ I know their father would have 
wished it,” here she paused to heave a 
little sigh ; “ but I have so little autho¬ 
rity, and Wilfrid thinks he stands in his 
father’s place now. If he takes against 
it, nothing will induce him to go.” 

Norah sat aghast at the plaintive 
helplessness of the mother’s tone. All 
she could think of to say was, “ Surely 
you have authority to send him ? ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. I never had 
to use my authority. Wilfrid has his 
father’s temperament and decision of 
character.” She spoke with a sort of 
pride in her tone, as though the self- 
willed obstinacy of twelve could be 
placed upon the same plain as the calm 
judgment and unflinching firmness of 
the soldier-father. “ I should not like 
to push my authority too far. I said so 
to Regina when she spoke to me about 
the boys.” 

“Is that Miss Stanley-Devenish ? ” 
asked Norah with interest. 

“ Yes—my step-daughter, you know. 

I never saw her till a few days back, 
when she came to see us in London. 
She took it for granted that the boys 


would go to school immediately, and she 
had been taking pains to find out places 
where they would be well taught and 
looked after. But I did not see my way 
to being parted from any of them just 
now, and of course they must have 
some time at home, in any case, to get 
to know something of their country and 
their sisters. I shall keep them all at 
home together till Michaelmas or Christ¬ 
mas at any rate. It will be quite time 
enough to think about school after¬ 
wards.” 

Norah knew not what to answer. All 
that morning there had been a fine 
tumult going on in the garden so long 
deserted and quiet. There had been 
all that sort of screaming, squabbling, 
hectoring, and buffeting that goes on 
between thoroughly unruly youngsters 
who have been brought up to have a 
great deal too much of their own way. 
Another six months in which to run 
absolutely wild appeared about the least 
desirable thing for them that could be 
conceived; but it was not for Norah to 
say as much, and Mrs. Devenish was 
now speaking herself. 

“Your sisters have not come with 
you ? ’ ’ 

“No; they felt just a little shy, 
wondering if they had not taken a liberty 
last night. But if I may tell them that 
you pardon their forwardness, I am sure 
they will be very pleased to come.” 

“Oh, tell them I am most grateful! 
Only I feel so ashamed of having set 
them to wait on the girls and run after 
the children. I should like to introduce 
my girls to you. I think they are all in 
the garden. I should like to go to them 
there if I could get as far.” 


“I am afraid you are in very bad 
health ? ” 

“I have had so many shocks; and 
then India never did suit me, though we 
were in such a healthy hill station'these 
past years that I ought not to com¬ 
plain. But I never could exert myself, 
and the ha bit seems quite to have left 
me now. But I suppose I must try to 
get about a little more now that I am 
in England, though Regina has been 
thoughtful enough to supply me with 
a pony-carriage to drive out in. I don’t 
know what I should do without some¬ 
thing of the sort.” 

Mrs. Devenish slowly rose from her 
sofa as she spoke, and Norah offered 
her arm, which was gratefully taken. 
Ihe May afternoon was warm and 
balmy, and Norah was glad to get out 
into the cooler and fresher air, for the 
drawing-room with its fire had felt op¬ 
pressive to her. 

The garden was pretty quiet now. 
Mrs. Devenish expressed a decided 
opinion that the boys must be out, but 
she thought they would find the girls 
in the summer-house below; and sure 
enough they did, surprising them in 
the pleasant idleness which just now 
appeared to be the delight of their 
lives. 

“ It’s just delightful to do nothing and 
to have nothing to do,” said Raby, after 
their mother had gone in, leaving them 
to entertain the guest and bring her in 
for a cup of tea later. Neither of this 
pair of schoolgirls appeared in the least 
shy, and both were pleased at having a 
visitor to entertain, who was a real grown¬ 
up young lady, and one, moreover, who 
could satisfy their curiosity about the 
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neighbourhood and its inhabitants. 
Norah had been answering questions for 
a good while now, and was growing to 
feel quite at home with these loquacious 
girls. “ At school it is all one long drive 
from, morning till night—one gets weary 
t.o death of the fag. I’m thankful to 
think we’ve done with that for good ! ” 

“So am I—just rather!” echoed 
Maidie, who was celebrating her eman¬ 
cipation by adopting all the slang she 
could pick up from her brothers, and 
airing as much as was already in her 
vocabulary. “ Of all horrible and unholy 
places, a girls’ school is the worst! Did 
you ever go to one, Miss Tresham ? Oh, 
then you can’t have a notion what they 
are like. I believe every girl brought up 
there is bound to be ruined if she doesn’t 
get taken away in good time ! I only 
hope we’ve not been rescued too late ! I 
know I should have been a perfect horror 
if I’d stayed there much longer. Envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitable¬ 
ness, those are the prevailing character¬ 
istics one develops. Here, perhaps, one 
will have a chance of being good just for 
a change.” 

Norah laughed a little. 

“ Girls at school always do hate it I 
know—at least, nearly always; but I 
think the discipline often does them a 
great deal of good. But no doubt it will 
be pleasanter to finish your education at 
home. So you are not going back at 
all ? I suppose your mother will want 
you now ? ’ ’ 

“Oh, I don’t know what mamma 
thinks about it—we haven’t asked her; 
but of course we shan’t dream of going 
back,” answered Rabyquickly. “What’s 
the good of having a home if one doesn’t 
live in it? I’m sure we’ve had enough 
of school to last us a lifetime. With 
mamma’s health so bad, of course I 
must manage the house for her. I shall 
be seventeen pretty soon, and that is 
quite grown up.” 

“ And as for finishing our education, I 
don’t intend to bother any more about 
that!” cried Maidie, tossing her head 
with a defiant gesture. “We’ve had 
years and years of lessons, and now we 
mean to enjoy ourselves. I’ll keep on 
with music and drawing, but I don’t 
count those as education, because they’re 
some use and one doesn’t forget them as 
fast as one can; but I won’t do a thing 
more. I mean to have a thundering 
good time for a change, and mamma is 
delightfully easy to get on with. One 
can make her see everything just as one 
wants. I think she is wonderfully sen¬ 
sible for a grown-up person.” 

Norah was not a little entertained as 
this animated dialogue proceeded. She 
could not help liking these schoolgirls 
with their naive confidences, but she did 
rather wonder what would be the out¬ 
come of affairs in such an oddly-consti¬ 
tuted household, where the authority of 
the mother was plainly not regarded 
seriously by anyone, and in no degree 
insisted upon by herself. 

At tea-time the boys appeared, evi¬ 
dently to their own satisfaction and 
rather to the disgust of the girls. 

“ There ought to be proper schoolroom 
tea for the younger ones, mamma,” Raby 
explained to her mother in an aside 
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audible to the whole room. “ It will 
never do to have them all in like this. 
They will spill their tea and make a 
horrid mess ; and just think of the look 
of it when we have been here long enough 
to have people dropping in in the after¬ 
noon. Oh, Bab, you have upset your cup 
already ! You are a silly, clumsy baby. 
Really, mamma, I wish you would send 
them all away ! ” 

“ We shan’t go if she does ! ” asserted 
Ronny, looking up from his seat on the 
rug with the boldest defiance in his eyes. 

“ Mamma does not mind us ; and if you 
think we shall obey you, miss, you’ll find 
yourself pretty much mistaken, that’s 
all.” 

“ You’re not going to be mistress here, 
Miss Raby; 1 can tell you that pretty 
plain,” added Wilfrid, putting on that 
master-of-the-house air, which was grow¬ 
ing upon him every hour. “We’ll get 
things a bit more ship-shape after a spell 
I daresay ; but you’re not going to have 
your finger in everybody’s pie I can tell 
you. You have a very good notion of 
doing as you like, and other folks will do 
as they like too. Live and let live if you 
please, miss; w'e’re not all going to 
knock under to you, I can tell you ! ” 

“You are a very rude, ill-mannered 
boy,” said Raby sharply. “ It will be a 
very good thing when you are packed off 
to school to learn manners! ” 

“They don’t seem to have taught 
them much in yours!” retorted Wilfrid 
unabashed ; “ and I don’t mean to go to 
school either. I like being here well 
enough, and I’m not going to leave 
mother to be bully-ragged by a snip of a 
schoolgirl.” 

“Children, children, don’t squabble 
so ! ” pleaded the mother, who was find¬ 
ing to her dismay that the old and new 
elements in the family—the younger 
children who had lived in India and been 
spoiled to the top of their bent, and the 
schoolgirl daughters who had come home 
full of the idea that they w'ere now the 
persons to be considered and made much 
of—did not appear inclined to fuse at all 
easily or pleasantly. The strangeness 
of everything and the queer life of the 
London hotel had kept them quiet for a 
short time ; but now that they were get¬ 
ting used to one another, and the sense 
of awe and strangeness was wearing 
off, the family tie was asserting itself 
chiefly in unlimited squabbling and 
bickering, and the household seemed 
likely to form itself into two hostile 
camps, between which the hapless 
mother felt as though she should surely 
be pulled in pieces. 

Norah saw something of her perplexity 
and difficulty, and set herself with kindly 
tact to restore peace and order. She 
took the six-year-old Bab upon her knee, 
wiped the soiled pinafore, and undertook 
to give the mite her tea in regular fashion. 
Robbie came sideling up to her to be 
also taken under her wing; and Ronny 
and Wilfrid got away behind the sofa 
with their “share of the spoil,” and 
played some mysterious and not too 
quiet game of their own in the bay of 
the window, making “ raids ” upon cake 
or bread and butter as they required 
them, but not otherwise disturbing the 
others. 


“ I hope you will often come in. I 
hope we shall be very neighbourly. I 
do trust the boys will not disturb you 
beyond all bearing with their noise,” 
said Mrs. Devenish plaintively and ap¬ 
pealingly as Norah rose at last to take 
leave, having stayed fax beyoTid the 
limits of an ordinary first call. And 
Norah could not but answer cordially 
and echo the wish, though it was impos¬ 
sible not to feel that the accustomed 
quiet of their own home would be seri¬ 
ously disturbed by the element of noise 
brought in by these new arrivals. 

“ I am sure my brother will delight to 
add to the noise,” she added to Wilfrid 
as he escorted her to the door. “ I 
should think he was about your age, 
and it is dull for him only having sisters 
at home.” 

“Send him along tows*; we’\\ keep 
him alive ! ” answered Wilfrid with eager 
goodwill. “ I should awfully like a 
boy of my own size to play with here. 
Ronny’s such a shrimp of a fellow— 
plenty of pluck and heart in him, but 
no muscle, and Rob’s not much better 
than a baby. Have you only got one 
brother ? ” 

“ I have two ; but the other is older 
than I am, and he is not at home. So 
you will have to be content with Cecil.” 

“ Is that his name ? Rather too much 
like a girl’s for my taste ; but he can’t 
help that, I suppose.” 

“You won’t find him much like a 
girl in his ways,” answered Norah 
laughing. “ I’ll tell him of your kind 
invitation.” 

“ Do ; I’d like to have him come soon. 
One could have jolly fun in a place like 
this if there were a few more fellow's 
about.” 

Norah went home smiling to herself 
and was eagerly questioned as to her 
experiences, andw'hether Mrs. Devenish 
had been “ offended ” at the escapade 
of Molly and Dolly. 

“Not in the very least. She is not 
the sort of woman to get offended over 
anything. She thought it had been 
very kind, and was only afraid they had 
been ‘ rude ’ taking you for the maids. 
She has too much on her mind and on 
her hands to have time for magnifying 
small matters. Poor woman ! 1 do not 

envy her the breaking-in of those boys.” 

Molly and Dolly laughed and ex¬ 
changed glances. 

“ We thought she had rather a hand¬ 
ful last night. How do they seem to 
shake down ? ’ ’ 

Norah shook her head as she took 
her favourite chair opposite her father, 
and addressed herself as much to him 
as to her sisters, for he was listening 
with unaffected interest for a report 
concerning the next-door neighbours. 
“It seems to me,” said Norah thought¬ 
fully, “as though the defect that is 
making all the trouble is the uncon¬ 
scious selfishness of the children, each 
in a different degree, the poor mother 
being quite unconscious of it herself and 
only anxious to make them all happy. 
The girls think that they have had a hard 
life of it at school all these years, and 
they are bent on taking it out now' by 
doing only what they like and having a 
thoroughly lazy and pleasant time. The 
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children, who have never known much 
discipline, are not likely to take kindly 
to it now. They have run more or less 
wild so long that it has become almost 
second nature to them, and the past six 
months since their father’s death has 
plainly been a time of almost unbridled 
liberty. Wilfrid thinks he is to be master 
of the house, and ‘ look after things ’ for 
his mother. Ronny is to do everything 
Wilfrid does, and the two mites are to 
be spoiled because they are mites, ‘ and 
will never remember their father,’ as 


poor Mrs. Devenish pathetically puts it. 
They all make capital of her weakness 
and her fondness for them, and have 
not a notion that selfishness and a wish 
to please themselves is the leading mo¬ 
tive of all this talk about taking care of 
her and looking after things for her. 
She thinks they are the best and most 
affectionate of children in the world, 
and yet if somebody does not speedily 
come to the rescue they will pretty well 
worry the life out of her before they have 
lived here six months ! ” 


“Ah!” said Mr. Tresham with a 
smile, as he drew’ a long breath; “it 
strikes me very forcibly that they want 
Miss Stanley-Devenish amongst them. 
I think that that young lady would be 
able to bring them to some sort of order 
if she were to take them in hand.” 

“then the sooner she comes and 
appears upon the scene the better,” 
answered Norah laughing; “but I for 
one should be sorry to' stand in her 
shoes.” 

(To be continued.') 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Folkestonian. —The salary paid to a daily governess 
would vary with the duties required of her (from 
£50 to £100 per annum), the number of her pupils, 
and what she had to teach, as well as the length of 
time she would have to devote to them. 

Mignon. —Join a correspondence class. The St. 
George’s Hall Correspondence Classes, Edinburgh, 
would be admirable. Write, to Miss C. W. I-Iaig, 
Secretan'’, 3, Melville Street, Edinburgh, for pro¬ 
spectus. 

Miss Patty Vincent.— Wc are happy to make your 
Girls’ Club for the Teaching of Shorthand known 
to our readers. Address; as above, Simplemarsh, 
Addlestone, Surrey. 

JJeatrice. —There are classes for ladies in Dispensing 
and Practical Pharmacy held at the Middlesex 
College of Chemistry, 40, Charlotte Street, Port¬ 
land Place, W. Address the Principal, Mr. F. 
Hubert Painter. There arc two other institutions 
where you may obtain similar instruction—at the 
South London School of Pharmacy, 325, Kenning- 
ton Road. Fees for training during one .year, ^15 ; 
and the Pharmaceutical Society, 17, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., admits women to their daily lectures, 
and also to their exams. Fees, £4 4s. 

Beryl. —If at home to assist }'our mother ) r ou arc 
well employed. You could not learn the pronun¬ 
ciation of French without oral instruction from a 
native or a very good English-French scholar. If 
you have leisure for reading you may greatly im¬ 
prove your education without help from anyone. 
Read history, study geography, and read travels. 
You should be well acquainted with the history of 
your own country, at least; and with maps of the 
whole world. When you have given your careful 
attention to these, say for a twelvemonth, you can 
take up some other departments of a fair education. 
Yram Jesso. —We think you had better write to one 
of our girls’ clubs for the study of languages. 
Doubtless they would as willingly correct a French 
girl’s English exercises as one in French for an 
English girl. Wc give you two addresses—Miss 
M. Hedge, Lyndhurst Lodge, Chelsea Road, 
Southsea, Hants, England, to which society the 
half-yearly fee is 10s. 6d.; also, Miss E. H. Hatli- 
way, Anderson’s, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 
One of these might suit you. 

Doris (Egypt).—We can only give you the address of 
a registry for foreign governesses in London. 
Address the Superintendent, Miss Rod, 15, Meck¬ 
lenburg Square, W.C.—Swiss Home. It was esta¬ 
blished about ten years ago for foreign governesses 
and maids, the charge for board and residence 
being from 14s. to 17s. 6d. a week. It is under a 
committee. You had better give full information, 
and enquire what likelihood there is at present that 
vou would obtain a situation before you make the 
long journey to a country where you have no 
friends. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

R. J. J.— There are two societies that supply the 
families of poor clergy with cast-off clothing and 
other comforts. That at Clifton, Bristol (the 
A. F. D. Society), is conducted by Miss Hinton, 

4, York Place, Clifton ; a branch of the same being 
under the charge of Miss McCreery, 40, Delaney 
Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. There is also the 
P. P. C. Society, under the direction of Miss 
Breay, Haddenham House, Worcester. 

Annie of the Vale. —You need not feel unforgiving, 
and it would be quite impossible for an outsider to 
give advice on the subject; } r ou know your own 
desires best. Ask for Divine guidance. 

A. G. Eckel (Barbadoes).—Wc never heard of such 
a collection, as you describe, made for the purpose 
of sale. We understand that of stamped envelopes 
bearing autograph addresses by distinguished per¬ 
sons. “ Franks ” are valuable for the same reason. 
Your letter was exceedingly gratifying, and wc 
thank you warmly for all you say. 


Mabel.— In Liverpool there is the Christian Ladies 
and Governesses Institute, Mildmay, Blackbourne 
Terrace, at which the charge is 15s. per week. 
There is also a Home for Governesses at 40, Upper 
Parliament Street, in which the fees are from 
12s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per week. Perhaps Manchester 
might not be too far distant, where there is a Home 
for Gentlewomen of Limited Means, in Great 
Clowes Street, Higher Broughton. AVritc to the 
Lady Superintendent or Secretary. 

Joseph Walton. —There arc so many shipping firms, 
we advise you to look through the lists given in the 
newspapers. Perhaps you would do well to apply 
to the great Passenger Steamship Companies, such 
as the North American and Canadian lines, whose 
offices are in Liverpool ; or some of those sailing 
from the London docks, say, to the Cape. Better 
to get into a passenger steamship, than a cargo 
sailing vessel. 

Duchess of Devonshire. —x. Opinions varyas to the 
best colleges in our several universities. In Oxford 
there are twenty-one colleges and four halls. The 
former are corporate bodies ; the latter differ from 
them inasmuch as they are not corporate, nor have 
they fellowships. There are also two colleges for 
women exclusively. University College is the most 
ancient, dating from 872—Balliol, 1268; Merton, 
1274; Exeter, 1314; Oriel, 1326; Queen’s, 1340! 
These-six (the number you name) take the first 
place as to antiquity; but Christ Church is the 
largest, dating from 1546; but some people would 
give preference to one or more of the other colleges. 
—2. Nisi Prius is Latin, and is pronounced as 
Ni-si Pri-us. 

Little Muffet. —The site of London was first occu¬ 
pied by an ancient British town, and in the time of 
Tacitus was known as the Colonia Augusta of the 
Romans. The origin of the name was Lyn Din, 
or “ Fort on the Marsh,” which name was Latinised 
into Londinium. It was the capital of the East 
Saxons after the Teutonic invasion, prior to which 
it was that of the Trinobantes. William the Con¬ 
queror built the Tower, and thenceforward the 
city became the capital of the whole of England. 
If you were to read the Survey of London by 
Stowe (1598), enlarged by Strype, 1720, you would 
be much interested. Your handwriting is too large. 
It would look far prettier were it reduced. 

Doubtful. —You should avoid, so far as may be 
possible, leaving anything on your plate at dinner. 
A large piece of fat, gristle, or bone may be left; 
but no reference need be made to that by you. If 
given too much, or meat too under-done, it is a 
better plan to ask for a less quantity and a piece 
better done, than to leave anything (beyond what 
I have named) on your plate. Your asking for 
what you want, or waiting till asked, or the servant 
brings the dish to you, must depend on the intimacy 
between you and your hostess. If not verv intimate 
ask for nothing, excepting water or bread'. 

Purchaser of “G. O. P.”—If all Christians held 
exactly the same religious views on all points of 
faith or practice, there would be no separate de¬ 
nominations at all. We have no right to judge 
one another. “ To their own Master they stand 
or fall.” “ Who art thou that judgest another ? ” 
Your mistress’s Christian feeling and considera¬ 
tion for one who belonged to a different communion 
were clearly shown in the case you name, and you 
have no cause for trouble, nor complaint. 

H. R. B.—July 27th, 1877, was a Friday. 

Judy.— Beware how you trifle with your health by 
adopting such a system as that of Banting. It 
should not be tried without a good medical opinion, 
in reference to its suitability to your individual 
case. It may be that your size is not attributable, 
as you fancy, to “a year’s over-eating.” There 
are other possible causes, and were your general 
system reduced you might find the consequences 
very serious. 

A irgixia Gabriel. —April 2nd, 1874* was a Thursday. 
Your letter seems -well expressed, and written ; 
there is no fault to find with it. 


A Lady’s Maud. —1. Military officers have the name of 
their respective regiments placed after their names 
either in full or initials; aid those of the Ro V al 
Navy have the letters “ R. N.” after their names.— 
2. It a lady inquired of a maid how she was, the latter 
should say, “Thank you, ma’am, I am better ” (or 
quite well). She may say also, “I hope you are 
t T T 3 !® V Certainly not “ How arc you ? ” 

J. Iv. I. rhe line you quote is a quaint inscription 
on a tombstone, ol which the authorship is not we 
believe, determined— 

‘ I hough lost to sight, to memory dear.” 

Pippa I asses.— We have received a second most 
interesting and in every respect gratifying letter 
from you, and arc indeed thankful that you were 
ed to take so important a step as that of which you 
kindly inform us, through reading our answers to 
other correspondents. Wc send you our best wishes 
and a sincere and prayerful " GW speed.” There 
is no fixed rule as to the number of times, in either 
*5® ™ ont , h ° r tlic y^r, for presenting yourself at 
the Lord s Table. Once a month is a very usual 
practice ; but the Church of England has not made 
any hard and fast rule. 

Mdlle. Vidal (France).—The business part of your 
letter has been attended to by another department 
of our pubhshing firm, and it only remains for the 
Editor of this paper to thank you for your kind 
letter, and to express the pleasure afforded by your 
approval of the “ G. O. P.” You should say, 

. 1 ra ®>. not ‘ say me of the faults (‘the mistakes ’ 

is the right word) I make.” Instead of “All my 
thanks for your amiableness,” say, “My best thanks 
for your kindness.” 

Little Nem (Australia).—Your charming letter, full 
ot such gracious expressions about our work for 
our gn-Js, has afforded us much gratification, and 
we thank God that He has mercifully blessed our 
endeavours and made them acceptable. It is very 
good news to us to hear of the loyal affection of our 
people in distant lands, who went forth from us for 
far other reasons than indifference towards their 
giand old mother country. We hope your wish to 
vmit the land of your own race may be realised : 
yet still more, that you may be kept in “ God’s per- 
, ®? t P e .^ ce on your invalid bed, should it not be 
Tlis will to restore you to health and strength. 
Accept, with your family, of our best wishes. 

■ A * . It would not have been in accordance with the 
principles of Christianity to upset the laws and 
pohtical economy of their country (with reference 
to St. Paul and Onesimus). Read Romans xiii. 
i;7 inclusive ; I. Titus i.; St. Peter ii. 18-21 inclu- 
S1 q C -’ i . r * V1 ** 20_2 4 inclusive ; and Ephesians vi. 
5-8 inclusive. Remember that “servants ” in those 
days were all slaves,” except they were made 
freedmen. But these Christian admonitions by no 
means indicated that St. Paul approved of the ancient 
institution, as it existed then, in his own country 
Only it is certain that he reprobated sedition ; and 
if the growth of civilisation brought with it freedom 
to those bound to compulsory servitude by the 
existing laws of his time, it is also clear that he 
would have preferred their emancipation, iudgiim 
from his words in I Cor. vii. 21. As to the action 
of the benevolent Quakers, who aided the escape 
of the slaves from the most un-Christian and out¬ 
rageous abuse, in some cases, of the powers rele¬ 
gated to their owners by the existing laws of the 
country, the circumstances were not parallel to 
those of St. Paul’s time, and he said nothing pro¬ 
phetically about it. 

Mab and Periwinkle.— There is a home of rest at 
Dover. Address, Mrs. Martin, 4, Marine Place, 
Dover. We thank the latter for giving her favour- 
able experience of this home ; also for informing us 
that Mis. Martin would forward a pass by rail, from 
London Bridge or Cannon Street to Dover, at a 
reduction of 5s., return included. 

Doris.—A ugust 5th, 1879, was a Tuesday. We thank 
you for your good wishes on behalf of our magazine. 

-k* Eglin-S eptember 17th, 1867, was a Tuesday ; 
and March 17th, 1873, a. Monday. 3 
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HER FACE IS ALWAYS FAIR. 


By tiie Rev. SAMUEL K. COWAN, M.A. 


M\ r lady’s face is always fair; 

And I will tell you why— 

Her spirit is reflected there. 

And that can never die. 

In joy and grief, in weal and woe, 

With earnest praise or prayer, 

Her spirit still is bright, and so 
Her face is always fair. 

Her sympathies, in full accord, 

All gentle deeds awake; 

She doeth good for no reward, 

But for its own sweet sake. 

The poor she never passes by, 

But soothes their cross of Care; 

So, with the grace of Charity, 

Her face is always fair. 

On her, when trouble’s cloud is dark, 

Her heart doth not despond; 

But, with Faith’s eyes, she seems to mark 
The silver light beyond! 

She doth not mourn what God hath sent, 
And she hath strength to bear; 

So, with the calm of Faith’s content, 

Her face is always fair 
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WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OE HANOVER. 

SOPIJIA DOROTHEA, OF ZELL, WIFE OF GEORGE I. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 


NFORTUNATELY for 
all, as it reads, Count 
Philip was not slain. 
He returned to work 
further and still more 
fatal mischief at the 
Court of Hanover. 
At last the jovial 
Elector interfered so 
far as to suggest to 
Ko ni gsraark s tron gl y, 
but not in an al¬ 
together unfriendly 
spirit, the advisability 
of his quitting Hanover for a time at least. 
The count had just sufficient prudence to see 
the judiciousness of the advice, and to take it. 
He set out on a visit to Augustus, King of 
Saxony, who was about the most licentious 
sovereign presiding over the most riotous court 
at a period in history, when such courts were 
the rule rather than the exception in Northern 
Europe. 

Sophia Dorothea was induced to consent to 
the separation from Konigsmark. and in con¬ 
sideration of what was supposed to be the 
heart-broken misery of the man, she agreed to 
put the crowning touch to her inconceivable 
folly and wrong-doing by entering into an 
intimate correspondence with a renowned and 
abandoned roue. This much is admitted by 
her most zealous supporters, and attested with 
a certain amount of reservation by her lady in 
waiting and confidential friend, Fraulein von 
Knesebeck. Even without further confir¬ 
mation it would be hard to believe in the 
perfect innocence of poor Sophia Dorothea 
after she had taken this deplorably compro¬ 
mising step. Thackeray was warranted in 
writing that he was “ astonished ” to find a 
writer like Dr. Doran acquit this most unfor¬ 
tunate lady. The explanation is that the 
credulity and wilful blindness of partisanship 
have no bounds. In order to rehabilitate the 
smirched and tarnished character of Sophia 
Dorothea, English waiters continue, down to 
the present day, to assail with covert sneers 
the spotless reputation of the Electress Sophia, 
in whose side her daughter-in-law must have 
been a sharp thorn, with whom Sophia Doro¬ 
thea was not to be named in the same breath. 
These unhesitating detractors dwell with quite 
comical disgust on the Electress’s learning and 
love of philosophy, as if these acquirements and 
tastes were so many reproaches in themselves, 
positive proofs of her unwomanliness and 
coldness of heart. 

Konigsmark in place of pining in despair in 
his exile from Hanover, w r as one of the gayest 
and most dissipated revellers at the court of 
Saxony. In a fit of drunken bragging he pro¬ 
claimed his double conquest of Princess 
George and Madame von Platen, while he 
held up to ridicule the antiquated airs and 
graces of the elder lady. In all probability he 
corroborated his story by a display of the 
letters he had received—an insane act which 
sealed his doom. 

Away in Hanover, the quarrels between 
Prince George and his wife w r ere progressing 
from words to blows, if Sophia Dorothea is to 
be believed. The unseemly result is not un¬ 
likely, when the two persons engaged in the 
perpetual disputes are considered , the grim 
enraged man and the hysterically violent 
woman. One day in answer to a privileged re¬ 
monstrance—as her friends w T ould describe it— 
Thackeray called it 44 her intolerable tongue,” 
George, according to Sophia Dorothea, sprang 
at her throat, and she was only saved from 


strangulation by the screams (which happily 
were not stifled), that brought to her aid 
Knesebeck and her other attendants. They 
bore her senseless to her room. 

After this notable outbreak, Sophia Doro¬ 
thea was naturally able to obtain from the 
Elector permission to pay a long-proposed 
visit to her parents at Zell. When one thinks 
that Zell was only twenty miles distant, even 
the rough roads and heavy coaches of the time 
do not appear to present a difficulty which a 
self-willed and rebellious wife and daughter- 
in-law could not have surmounted long before, 
if she had so chosen. One of the puzzling 
incongruities in Sophia Dorothea’s history is 
the exceedingly small space—as we count space 
—in which all the events occurred. The two 
Residencies and the fortress of Ahlden were 
all within a day or a day and a half’s journey 
of each other even then, within a couple of 
hours by modern railways. It is like a grievous 
44 storm in a teacup,” in a different sense from 
that in which the phrase is generally used. 

Sophia Dorothea met with a different recep¬ 
tion at Zell from what she wished, though she 
might have easily foreseen it. Her mother 
is said to have greeted her affectionately, and 
to have been willing to grant a ready hear¬ 
ing and unlimited sympathy to the fluently 
told tale of her daughter’s wrongs and suffer¬ 
ings. But the formerly attached father had 
been made acquainted beforehand, from more 
credible sources, with the Princess’s conduct. 
He was gravely displeased, and absolutely 
refused to have anything to do with the sug¬ 
gestion—whether it proceeded from her mother 
or herself, that she should get a 44 separation ” 
from Prince George. He insisted that she 
should return to her husband and children. 

The explanation given by .Sophia Dorothea’s 
party of her father’s condemnation is far¬ 
fetched and improbable. They say that the 
Duke’s ears were poisoned, so that he turned 
against his own child, and that the chief 
agent in deceiving him and abusing his confi¬ 
dence, was his minister Bernsdorf, who was 
in the pay of Hanover, and was also a tool of 
the ubiquitous Madame von Platen. 

A man is rarely turned against his own 
flesh and blood, sole daughter of his house and 
heart, especially if her worst offences have 
been impulsiveness and imprudence. The 
statesman who is accused of having defamed 
her was her countryman who had seen her 
grow up from a child, if not into the paragon 
of excellence, she has been fondly represented, 
at least into a light-hearted girl. It may well 
be supposed, without giving him great credit, 
that he had some kindly feeling for his master’s 
daughter, some interest in his princess, until 
these feelings were changed into resentment 
and mortification by the levity and perversity 
with which she was doing her best to bring 
to nothing the alliance between Zell and 
Hanover. 

Princess George was compelled by her father 
to return to her detested husband and home. 
In the act of doing so she was guilty of a dis¬ 
play of petulant defiance of her husband’s 
family, and of the rules of common courtesy, 
not to say of court etiquette, which, slight as 
it was, marks the insubordinate regardless 
nature of the woman. The road by which she 
travelled in her coach those twenty miles to 
Hanover, took her close to the country palace 
of Hermhausen, where the royal family were 
then staying. Her simple duty was to stop 
long enough to pay her respects to the Elector 
and Electress. The Elector had always been 
willing to befriend her, and if the Electress’s 


forbearance had come to an end, it had stood 
Sophia Dorothea in good stead before now, 
and it might be revived. Instead of alighting, 
Sophia Dorothea drove past without a sign, 
treating the heads of the house with marked 
rudeness, and indicating the position of oppo¬ 
sition to their authority and disregard for their 
wishes which she intended to take up for the 
future. 

The excuse made for the Princess is, that 
she saw Madame von Platen watching for her 
approach from one of the windows; but as 
Madame von Platen was not the mistress of 
Hermhausen we fail to see how her presence, 
however exasperating, freed Sophia Dorothea 
from her obligations to be civil and respectful 
to her husband’s parents, the sovereigns of the 
country. 

Soon after Sophia Dorothea’s return to 
Hanover, Count Philip von Konigsmark re¬ 
appeared there, it is said, with the intention of 
completing the arrangements by which he was 
to resign his colonelcy of the Hanoverian 
Guards, and to enter the service of the King 
of Saxony. 

It was the summer of the year 1694. Sophia 
Dorothea was no longer an inexperienced girl, 
she was a woman of nearly eight-and-twenty, 
the mother of a boy of ten and a girl of seven. 
Her husband was absent on a visit to his sister, 
the Queen of Prussia, at Berlin. When in 
Prussia (by Poellnitz’s account), he was in¬ 
duced on the representations of his sister to 
write a conciliatory letter to his wife, which 
came too late. 

On the night of July 1st Konigsmark, in 
compliance with a note which had reached 
him, repaired to the Residency. The note 
was written in pencil, in the name of the Prin¬ 
cess George, and appointed him to meet her in 
her apartments. This note is said to have 
been a forgery of Madame von Platen’s. It 
is certain she was early acquainted with the 
interview. 

When the Count requested admission to 
the Princess he was received by the lady- 
in-waiting, Fraulein von Knesebeck, who in 
her subsequent declaration asserted she at 
once recognised that Konigsmark had been 
imposed upon. But in spite of the recognition 
he was admitted into the Princess’s rooms, 
and remained there for a couple of hours. It 
is not denied that he was then arranging the 
details of the flight for which her carriages 
and horses were in readiness. Konigsmark 
was to be the Princess’s escort either to 
Paris * as he proposed, or to the Court of 
Wolfenbiittel (only forty miles distant), which 
Fraulein von Knesebeck maintained was the 
Princess’s choice. 

In the meantime Madame von Platen was 
informed of the meeting. Maddened by 
Konigsmark’s double treachery to her in 
Saxony, she carried her information to the 
Elector. He was incensed at the insolence of 
the assignation under his roof, and gave an 
order for the arrest of the Count, placing for 
the purpose several soldiers of the guard at 
the disposal of his informant; she had thus 
the opportunity of revenging herself at once 
on the Princess and on Konigsmark. 

Madame von Platen did not stint herself in 
her revenge—this much is known, though the 
manner in which the affair was hushed up has 
left it shrouded in mystery. Konigsmark did 
not leave the Residency alive, though he was 


* Sophia Dorothea is said to have entertained for 
some time the idea of escaping to Paris and becoming 
a Roman Catholic. 
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not missed for some time. So far as can be 
gathered from the conflicting statements, 
Madame von Platen had the soldiers given to 
her placed in the shadow of the great stove 
in the Ritter Sacil through which the Count 
had to pass on his way from Sophia Dorothea’s 
apartments. Though it was in the stillness of 
night, so silently and rapidly was the deed 
done that scarcely a sound made itself heard, 
unless it might be the barking of the Prin¬ 
cess’s little dog which warned her and her 
attendant that there was some disturbance in 
the hall. 

When Konigsmark came within the shadow 
of the stove he was suddenly set upon by four 
armed men. ITe strove to defend himself, and 
succeeded in wounding more than one of the 
guards, but quickly fell mortally wounded. 
I11 the various records of the crime and in the 
vivid tradition which still preserves its outlines, 
the Countess, who had been lurking in the 
vicinity, is represented as coming forward to 
make assurance doubly sure, and to taunt the 
vanquished man on whom she had formerly 
lavished her ill-omened regard. He is said to 
. have cursed her where she stood, and asserted 
the innocence of the Princess, when the 
infuriated woman stamped with her high- 
heeled shoe on the mouth from which the 
breath was passing 

How Konigsmark’s tell-tale body was 
disposed of has never been clearly ascertained. 
The Elector is reported to have been at his 
wit’s end with alarm and vexation at the 
undreamt-of severity with which his orders 
had been executed. He either caused the 
body to be at once burnt, or he had it im¬ 
mediately cast into a drain and covered with 
quicklime. 

Another version of the story relates that 
many years afterwards, when most of the 
persons concerned in the tragedy were dead, 
on the second visit which George II. paid to 
Hanover, in the course of alterations made in 
the Residency, Konigsmark’s skeleton was 
found beneath the flooring of Sophia Doro¬ 
thea’s dressing-room, where he had been 
strangled. Some of the tellers of the tale 
allege that the first tidings which Sophia 
Dorothea had of the Count’s death were re¬ 
ceived from the prime minister, Count von 
Platen, who was sent to examine her on her 
guilt or innocence after Konigsmark’s papers 
had been seized. 

There can be no question that Prince 
George was not implicated in Konigsmark's 
murder. The Prince was still absent in 
Berlin. It is said that on his return to 
Hanover he expressed his displeasure at the 
act of violence which had been committed. 
He was annoyed by the publicity which had 
been given to the charge brought against the 
Princess, and only withdrew his objections 
after reading one of her letters to Konigsmark. 

Unutterably sad as Sophia Dorothea’s fate 
was thenceforth, it is only her extreme parti¬ 
sans who will venture to say that she was 
treated with excessive harshness and deliberate 
ci uelty. It ought to be borne in mind that her 
father was from first to last fully cognisant of 
the treatment complained of, and in entire 
accordance with it. Those persons who prefer 
to believe Duke George William an utterly 
unnatural parent, Sophia Dorothea an injured 
victim, and all the other actors in the drama 
her false accusers and persecutors, argue that 
the sole motive which actuated these quite 
different individuals, apart from their enmity to 
the Princess with her piteously few allies, was 
the desire to insure the union of Hanover and 
Zell. For this purpose, and not from any 
humane and merciful desire to spare the 
unhappy woman, not from any honourable 
disinclination to expose a scandal which would 
bring disgrace on the whole House of Han¬ 
over, on the innocent children of the offender as 
well as on her culpable husband, the authorities 


adopted the course which has been found so 
open to censure! 

For a time Sophia Dorothea remained in 
her own apartments and was said to be suffer¬ 
ing from illness. She was visited and ex¬ 
amined by statesmen, lawyers, and Lutheran 
ministers in a vain endeavour to elicit the truth 
from her. A test was applied to her which 
savours to us of profanity. It was a relic of 
the ordeals of the Middle Ages, and was in 
keeping with the lingering superstition of the 
17th century. She was required to take the 
sacrament in the presence of a gathering of 
officials and clergymen, but before doing so 
she was called upon to make a solemn state¬ 
ment of her innocence of any offence against 
her husband. The old belief was that the 
sacred symbols of bread and wine would choke 
the lying eater. Even when this conviction 
died out of the popular mind it was thought 
that the culprit would at least flinch and 
waver before the test. Sophia Dorothea sur¬ 
mounted it unfalteringly (with what mental 
reservations, who can tell?). It is sufficient 
to show the spirit in which she played her 
part. She immediately turned tauntingly to 
Count von Platen, whom she believed to he 
listening incredulously, and asked him if his 
excellent wife could do the same ? One is led 
to suppose that this performance of Sophia 
Dorothea’s was one of ‘‘the prodigious false¬ 
hoods” which Thackeray attributes to her. 

Fraiilein von Knesebeck was arrested and ex¬ 
amined. She gave her evidence in her mis¬ 
tress’s favour; she declared that she had been 
present at every interview between the Princess 
and Konigsmark, and that she was guiltless 
of all save indiscretion, and an intention to 
flee from Hanover. But the Fraiilein’s single 
testimony, especially as she had by her own 
confession connived at the indiscretion, and 
been a partner in the wrong-doing, went for 
little or nothing. There was enough blame 
attributed to her to cause her to be imprisoned 
in the castle of Schwartzfeld, in the Hartz 
district. 

Sophia Dorothea’s latter-day friends will 
still have it that her judges—the Elector and 
his ministers, her father and her husband—con¬ 
tinued anxious to ‘‘patch up ” a reconciliation 
between the ill-suited pair thus wrenched 
asunder, and that to every overture she gave 
only one reply—“ If I am guilty I am unworthy 
of him.* if I am innocent, he is unworthy of 
me.” The speech sounds heroic, but it is an 
equivocation after all, such an equivocation as 
a miserable woman standing at bay might 
very well take refuge iu. The Consistory Court 
which finally dissolved the marriage, so far as 
George was concerned, did so merely on the 
grounds of incompatibility of temper, and of 
the contumaciousness of the wife, not on any 
accusation in which Konigsmark’s name was 
mentioned. There was not even an impli¬ 
cation that Sophia Dorothea had sinned 
against her marriage vow, in intent if not in 
deed. 

Ihe Princess had already been suffered to 
quit Hanover and repair to Lavenau, since 
there was no home for her at Zell. Her child¬ 
ren, whom she had been willing to abandon, 
were removed from her keeping, and com¬ 
mitted to the more trustworthy care of their 
grandmother, the Electress. In all further 
proceedings the Princess was treated with 
such punctilious respect and consideration as 
were consistent with her safety as a state 
prisoner. Ho doubt this was due in some 
degree to the near relationship of her father to 
the Elector, and to that father’s acquiescence 
in the sentence of the court. It is worthy of 
notice that Sophia Dorothea herself declined 
to impugn the sentence, when it was pointed 
out to her by her counsel that she had legal 
grounds for protest. One of her biographers 
makes the comment that she declined “ disdain¬ 
fully,” on account of the injustice with which 


she was treated. Yet a candid reader is left 
with the impression that in all likelihood the 
lefusal to protest was the result of a conscious¬ 
ness that she had been more gently dealt with 
than she deserved, or had any reason to 
expect. 

Sophia Dorothea had an ample income 
settled upon her, and she was allowed to man¬ 
age her own affairs; she had the retinue of a 
woman of her rank appointed for tier. She 
received the title of Duchess of Ahlden. 

In the month of October, following the July 
in which Konigsmark was slain (1694), Sophia 
Dorothea was conducted to Ahlden, a strong 
castle on the verge of one of the waste heaths 
of northern Germany, and on the banks of the 
Aller, which flowed past her native Zell. Her 
captivity lasted, as no one could have foreseen, 
for the long period of thirty-two years, during 
which her “silent husband” never once 
uttered her name. 

Sophia Dorothea in her castle prison still 
presided oyer a court in miniature, heldrievees 
and was visited by the neighbouring country 
gentiy and clergy. She occupied herself as 
time went on with the care of her property 
and the control of her household, down to 
writing out of the daily menu; she conducted 
through her secretary a certain amount of 
correspondence under necessary restrictions; 
she also wrote a good deal privately—a prac¬ 
tice which lias caused a mass of fictitious 
papers, including her own story, and that of 
her mother, told in high-flown dialogues, to be 
offered to the public in her name; she took an 
interest in the peasantiy around, and conferred 
substantial benefits upon them. She made 
gifts to the parish church, though she only 
heard service in one of the rooms in the castle. 
.She was not suffered to walk abroad—not even 
on the ramparts, but she could take carriage 
exercise daily. She was either driven in one 
of the ponderous coaches of the time, or she 
diove herself in a cabriolet with a coachman 
riding by her side. She was uniformly at¬ 
tended by a detachment of cavalry with drawn 
swords. For half a century after Sophia 
Dorothea’s place was vacant at Ahlden, the 
peasants in the locality would talk with bated 
breath of the great lady who had tenanted the 
castle. The old men and women remembered 
for themselves, while the young men and 
women had been told by their fathers and 
mothers that her carriage would rumble or 
whirl past the labourers going to and from 
their work when the hot haze of summer, or 
the dark mists of winter lay on the heath. 
Ihe prancing horses and gleaming weapons of 
her escort of soldiers would thunder and flash 
out of the obscurity on the chance wayfarer. 

As the years went on there was some relax¬ 
ation of the strictness of the imprisonment. 
The Princess’s mother, the Duchess of Hano¬ 
ver and her ladies, were permitted to pay 
occasional visits to Ahlden. Poellnitz, in con¬ 
tradiction of the general theory, which repre¬ 
sents the Elector Ernest Augustus as the 
most lenient of Sophia Dorothea’s judges, 
gives the date of this concession as after 
Ernest’s death, in which case the granting of 
the grace was owing either to the silent hus¬ 
band or to the Electress Sophia. 

All the time Sophia Dorothea lived in tanta¬ 
lising nearness, both to Zell and to Hanover, 
where her children were growing up strangers 
to her. She had no intercourse with her son 
after his early boyhood, unless we accept 
the somewhat mythical story of the second 
George’s single attempt to visit his mother. 
When hunting one day, not very far from 
Ahlden—so the talc runs, he rode away from 
his suite with the intention of fording the river 
Aller and seeking admittance to the little 
fortress. If there is any truth in the legend, 
he was overtaken and induced to relinquish 
his intention. .AVith her daughter, the second 
Sophia Dorothea, the mother did have some 
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correspondence subsequent to the daughter’s 
marriage, and her portrait was suffered to 
reach Ahlden. The so-called treachery of the 
elder woman’s secretary put a stop to the 
communications. The tide of events was 
flowing as briskly as ever outside the grey 
castle walls and beyond the dim monotony of 
the heath, while the solitary figure left stranded 
by her own deed was as untouched by them 
as if she had been already numbered with the 
dead. The glorious succession to the throne 
of England, on which Sophia Dorothea would 
never sit as Queen Consort, was settled on the 
House of Hanover. Her father, the pleasure- 
loving Duke George William, died an old man 
of seventy in August 1705, not without some 
relenting and alterations of his will in favour 
of the daughter, who had then been a prisoner 
for eleven years. He never saw her face, 
however, from the time when he cut short her 
visit to Zell and bid her return to her husband 
and children. Sophia Dorothea might almost 
have heard, with the wind in the proper direc¬ 
tion, the tolling of his knell. The last echo 
of the ringing of the bells for the joint mar¬ 
riages of her son and daughter, which were 
celebrated the same year as that of the old 
Duke’s death, might have come to her were it 
only in the vigorous clang of the uncouth bell 
of the parish church of Ahlden, but she had 
no share in the pompous ceremonies and joy¬ 
ous festivals. It might be that she had some 
hope from her daughter's removal to the court 
of Prussia that there would be interference in 
that quarter on her behalf. If so, the hope 
was doomed to disappointment, beyond a little 
brief correspondence and the barest acknow¬ 
ledgment of the relationship, which some 
allege was merely accorded in order to secure 
to the daughter her share in her mother and 
grandmother’s very considerable possessions. 
The most active step which the future Queen 
of Prussia took for her mother’s benefit, was 
to receive into her service Fraulein von Knese- 
beck, who had escaped from Schwartzfeld. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it is more 
than probable this act was a politic measure 
to hush up the story of Sophia Dorothea’s 
disgrace rather than an expression of the 
daughter’s gratitude to her mother’s confidante 
—who forthwith drew up a fresh statement of 
Princess George’s innocence. 

The unfortunate Fraulein had undergone a 
good deal of hardship on her first mistress’s 
account, ending in the serio-comic adventure 
of the escape from Schwartzfeld. This feat 
was accomplished by the instrumentality of a 
“ tiler,” or a friend of the lady’s in the disguise 
of a tiler. Under the pretence of repairing that 
part of the castle in which she was detained, 
he made a hole in the roof through which she 
was drawn up under cloud of night. The 
governor of the castle was roused in time to 
witness the flight which he did not prevent, 
because as he pled in his defence he believed 
it was two demons of the Hartz Mountains 
engaged on an excursion through the air. 

Nine more years and the good Electress 
had died, with her death closely followed by 
that of Queen Anne. George I. was called to 
reign in England, and departed with seeming 
unwillingness to take to himself his .great 
inheritance, but without an apparent thought 
to the skeleton he left behind in his well- 
beloved Hanover. Two years afterwards 
George revisited his native country, where he 
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was received with every sign of regard ; but 
there was no token of remembrance of Sophia 
Dorothea, no amnesty where she was concerned. 
Four years later, in 1720, George was again in 
Germany for a season, his last visit there 
during the lifetime of the wife who had ceased 
to exist for him. 

In the following year, 1721, the changeful 
life of Eleanore D’Olbrense, Duchess of 
Hanover, ended. She might not have been a 
wise guardian to her daughter in the days of 
her youth, but when the Duchess died a 
woman far up in years, with her perished the 
last friend who had a vital interest in Sophia 
Dorothea. We are told the English royal 
family went into mourning for the late 
Electress’s old rival and enemy; if so, it was 
more than they did for Duchess Eleanore’s 
unhappy daughter. Sophia Dorothea did not 
outlive her mother more than five years. In 
1724. in the same dreary month of November 
which had seen the Princess’s marriage more 
than forty years before, when the white fogs 
and mist wreaths were scudding like legions 
of sheeted ghosts across the desolate heath, 
the gradual failure of the Princess’s health 
culminated in a sudden and violent illness 
which induced unconsciousness. She died 
quietly, with her suite the sole watchers and 
mourners by her death-bed. .She was a rapidly 
aging woman approaching her sixtieth year. 
She had entered on that living death of 
imprisonment a young wife and mother, still 
in her blooming prime. Her son (George II.), 
the boy of ten she had left behind her, was a 
Prince of Wales nearly forty years of age, the 
father of a numerous family. Her daughter, 
the little girl of seven, was Queen of Prussia, 
and was enduring the brutal treatment of 
a husband compared to whom the Prince 
George of old, unloving, surly and dissipated, 
was a paragon. Sophia Dorothea’s grandson, 
Frederic the Great, was already a boy of 
strange eccentric promise. 

Sophia Dorothea was not buried at Ahlden ; 
her body was removed to Zell, where it rests 
with the dust of her father’s race. Not only 
was there no mourning for her at her husband’s 
Court, he is said to have resented the fact that 
the Court of Prussia paid the small compli¬ 
ment to the memory of the dead woman. 
This complacency on the part of Prussia was 
unquestionably occasioned by the circumstance 
that the Queen was to a large extent her 
mother’s heir. 

A tradition existed throughout Germany 
that an unknown woman had uttered in the 
hearing of George I. the sardonic prophecy 
that he had better take care of the health 
of his wife since he would not survive her a 
year. Another version of the same story was 
that Sophia Dorothea, on her death-bed, cited 
her husband to meet her before the judgment- 
seat of God within a year and a day. The 
citation was reported to be contained in a 
letter written by the dying woman to her 
husband. It did not reach him till he was on 
his next and as it proved his last visit to 
Hanover. His excesses had left him an old 
and infirm man at sixty-seven. Before em¬ 
barking he had taken leave of his son and 
daughter-in-law with quite unusual marks of 
affection and regret, saying he knew he should 
never see them again. Between Dolden 
; (where he had eaten heartily of a late supper, 
the materials for which included part of a 


melon) and Lender, to which he was travelling 
by night, he is believed to have received in 
some mysterious manner Sophia Dorothea’s 
letter. He was much agitated on reading it, 
and complained of illness, for which he was 
bled according to the universal. panacea for 
disease in past centuries, while he still jour¬ 
neyed on to Hanover. He only got as far as 
Osnabruck, where he was bled a second and a 
third time, but died apparently of apoplexy 
during the following night, that of the 10th 
of June, 1723. 

An equally ghastly legend deals with the 
last hours of the infamous Countess von Platen, 
whom all sides in the strife between husband 
and wife unite in reprobating ; she lived to be 
old and blind. In her darkness she was 
haunted by the fancied presence of Philip von 
Konigsmark with a blood-stain on his mouth. 
But of all the curious traditions which have 
gathered round the melancholy story of George 
I. and Sophia Dorothea of Zell, the most 
extravagant and self-contradictory is that 
which was gravely quoted in a recent article in 
the Nineteenth Century. It is said that the 
elder George caused the heart of Konigsmark, 
with whose murder tbe Prince had nothing to 
do, to be taken from his body and burnt. 
The ashes were collected and put into a box, 
and the box was then inserted in a stool. This 
stool the inhuman husband habitually carried 
about with him and used as a footstool, so 
that he might have the satisfaction of realising 
that he thus trampled on the heart of Sophia 
Dorothea’s lover. The story is fantastic 
enough to go unanswered, but it may be said 
in connection with it that no anecdote could 
be more foreign to the character of its hero— 
or villain. George I., like other members 
of his House, was, in his cold and coarse 
stolidity and doggedness, singularly free from 
vindictiveness. It was this, in common with 
a rough-and-ready sense of justice, which ren¬ 
dered the two earlier Georges, in spite of their 
glaring short-comings, better sovereigns than 
their predecessors, the more brilliant, taking 
them as a whole, more personally attractive 
Stuarts. 

There is only one more word to say of 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell, and that word bears 
reference to a discovery supposed to have been 
made more than a century after her death. A 
packet of letters written under assumed names 
was found in Sweden, in the university library 
at Upsala. These letters, unlike the papers 
alleged to have been written by Sophia Doro¬ 
thea in her imprisonment, are believed by 
many good judges to show both by external 
and internal evidence that they are genuine. 
They are love-letters written in two hand¬ 
writings, and are full of mad passion and des¬ 
perate schemes for clandestine meetings. The 
conviction is to a great extent warranted, that 
they are the original letters written by Princess 
George and the Count von Konigsmark. They 
are understood to have been secured and pre¬ 
served by one of Ko'nigsmark’s sisters, Amelia 
von Konigsmark, who wrote of them, “Here 
are the letters captured again at great peril, 
which cost a brother his life, and a King’s 
mother her freedom.” Amelia von Konigs¬ 
mark married a General von Lowenhaupt, and 
her papers passed to her Swedish descendants. 
If these letters are genuine they are conclu¬ 
sive proofs of Sophia Doiotliea’s utter faith¬ 
lessness. 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ MY LADY’S ” FORTUNE CHANGES. 

Perhaps the farmer was the only one 
of the simple household at the farm who 
felt no surprise when Christopher an¬ 
nounced next morning' that man and 
bear were gone. The truth was that 
the magistrates had no desire to punish 
Stewart, or bring “My Lady’s’’ name 
thereby into public gossip, so it was 
decided that he should be permitted to 
escape. The farmer, therefore, neglected 
to lock the stable door, when lie took 
the man his supper late at night, conse¬ 
quently, next morning found "the pair as 
far from the village as the bear could be 
induced to go. "As it was believed by 
the villagers that Stewart was still at 
the farm-house, no inquiry was made 
about his movements, and village curi¬ 
osity began to fasten upon some new 
topic of the hour, when it was electrified 
by the news that My Lady Marjorie 
was about to leave the farm for her own 
ancestral home. 

This rumour was set afloat by Jeremy 
Diddles on one Saturday evening, as he 
met his mates at the ale-house after 
getting his weekly wage. In an hour 
att the village knew it, and the ale-house 
was the centre of general consternation 
and surprise. 

“They do say,” said Jeremy, slowly 
quaffing the ale held out to him by 
obsequious newsmongers, “ they do say 
as how His Majesty King Charles have 
righted her, and seen as how him as 
stepped into my lord’s shoes has stepped 
out. for ‘ My Lady ’ here. Well now, I 
Vain’t sure as how that’s the way on’t, 
but farmer Pierce, he says, a cornin’ 
out of the house with parson, ‘ God save 
His Majesty,’ says he, and you do 
know as farmer Pierce, he don’t say 
them words for nothing.” 

“ But who is the child ? ” said Mistress 
Partridge, pushing her way to the ale¬ 
house door, where a woman of her stern 
principles surely never stood before; 
but, devoured by curiosity, she scarcely 
breathed as she hung on Jeremy’s words. 

Jeremy felt his power. More than 
once he had felt the lash of Mistress 
Partridge’s tongue, and he made no 
haste to gratify her now. He pretended 
not to hear her question, and it took 
anotherilagon of ale to loosen his tongue 
which, however, was longing to wag 
freely. 

ho should come right into the crowd 
at this moment but the jolly parson, who, 
divining instantly the occasion of this 
unusual gathering, now broke in upon it 
with his most peremptory manner. 

“Hallo, Jeremy, are. you telling your 
master’s business ? ” he exclaimed in 
high displeasure. “You shall have a 
taste of the stocks for your pains. Good 
people, get home ; why are you all gad¬ 
ding abroad at this hour of the nieht, 
eh?” & ' 

“ Well, parson,” said Jeremy, “ I ain’t 
told ’em nought, for to tell the truth, I 
don’t know nought to be a tellin’ ; all I 


was a saying was as master he come out 
a saying ‘ God save His Majesty,’ and 
them’s my words as I do stand by, stocks 
or no stocks.” 

“ Well, well, and why should he not 
pray for a blessing on "His Majesty?” 
laughed the parson. “You can’t de¬ 
ceive me, Jeremy; I’m too old a soldier. 
Ho! Ho!” 

At this Jeremy looked very miserable. 
He had had more than one taste of the 
stocks already. He set down his ale- 
cup and began to edge away into the 
crowd; but the parson was only joking, 
and sent his jolly laugh after him in a 
way that set the whole crowd of yokels 
guffawing. 

“.But now,” said the parson present!}', 
anxious by frankness to stop any gossip 
about “My Lady’s” affairs, “with 
regard to this little maid of ours who 
has been such a favourite with us all, 
His Majesty King Charles hath put 
himself to the pains of finding out her 
kindred, and good people they are, my 
friends. My Lord of Seymour gives up 
even more than the law would oblige him 
to do, and his mother, My Lady Sey¬ 
mour, will at once undertake the care 
of My Lady Marjorie right lovingly.” 

When they saw that the parson was 
on the road home, they straggled after 
him in groups, with their curiosity for 
the time appeased. 

Meantime a bitter hour was come to 
the simple farm folks. The farmer tried 
to keep up a bright manner, but as he 
joked and whistled away the tears in his 
eyes, the pretence was only too trans¬ 
parent. Mistress Pierce felt the blow 
unutterably, and Christopher scarcely 
less, while Susan, who certainly could 
not remember a single unselfish act in 
Molly’s conduct towards her, clung to 
the idea that the child had made an 
effort to gain educational advantages for 
her, and loved her with deep devotion. 

Molly was perfectly enchanted to find 
herself the centre of such love, such 
regret, while the prospect before her of 
an ancestral home and all the change 
and gaiety which money could command 
bewildered her small brain. At least 
she was honest, she would not express 
what she did not feel. She was glad to 
go, and sang about the house like a 
caged bird on the eve of liberty. Her 
relative, “Lord Seymour,” drove down 
for her and was invited to remain a few 
days at the Park House. Of course 
Molly was expected to stay there too 
during this time, but perverse as usual, 
‘My Lady” chose to return every 
evening to the farm-house. She did not 
do this for Mistress Pierce’s sake, but 
simply and wholly to please herself. 
How well the good mother understood 
this ! 

Molly chose that none other but 
Mistress Pierce should pack her trunk; 
so the gay dresses in which the squire 
so loved to see his pretty maid were sent 
over to the farm, and a velvet pelisse with 
a broad hat and plume set aside for 


“My Lady” to wear when travelling. 
Just as the trunk was ready to be closed, 
Molly came d anting in with the last 
new dress Mistress Pierce had made for 
her. It was a pretty grey gown, simple 
and plain, just such as Susan wore to 
church on Sundays. 

“Why, Molly, you need not take 
this ! ” cried the mother. 

“ Oh, I want to,” said Molly. 

“ Nay, my child. It will not be suit¬ 
able for you,” was the gentle reply, and 
the gown was laid aside. 

“I want it,” said Molly, briefly. 
Mistress Pierce’s eyes gleamed. Did 
the child love the dress for her sake 
because she had made it ? 

“ B will be so nice for masquerades, 
you know,” said Molly, dancing out of 
the room. 

Mistress Pierce shed some bitter tears 
as she laid the gown in the trunk. 

“After so much love/’ she moaned, 

“ we are only fit to be masqueraded. 
Ah, I always knew it would be so ; and 
yet the child has a heart somewhere. I 
do believe she loves us more than she 
knows.” 

She kept this added pain to herself; 
the good farmer must never know the 
full extent of Molly’s heartlessness. 

The squire made open laments at 
losing his bright bird, while madam 
was scarcely less perturbed. Good 
Peace and Faith shed tears of sorrow 
that this break should come to their 
friendship. How Molly curled her lip 
when she saw their red eyes and swollen 
cheeks. 

She did not weep. Oh no! She 
drove off gaily with her blue eyes shining 
triumphantly, and a merry cm revoir on 
her lips. But Mistress Pierce’s eyes 
were too full of tears to see that Molly’s 
bright head, unbonneted, peeped from 
the window as long as the old farm¬ 
house was in sight. 

Her relative Lord Seymour, now her 
guaidian, believed that the nonchalant 
manner of his ward must be assumed, 
and that she would now be relieved to 
find herself unnoticed, so that she could 
shed the tears which must be burdening 
hei heart at parting with such noble 
friends as these. Therefore, he turned 
his head away and gazed at the fair 
Heath for the next half hour. Tears of 
sympathy had welled into his own kindly 
eyes as he witnessed the grief of the 
farm folk at parting from the child they 
had succoured from the plague-stricken 
streets of London. 

Did Molly take advantage of this 
opportunity to relieve her feelings ? 

Who shall tell? Lord Seymour was 
roused from his delicate position of 
abstraction by her voice, certainly in 
the imperative mood. 

“ Stop the coach ! I want that butter¬ 
fly.” 

A moment later Molly was chasing a. 
large butterfly across the wind-blown 
Heath- 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Three hundred years ago, April 3rd, 1 593 * 
George Herbert was born in the old castle 
of Montgomery, in Wales, whose picturesque 
ruins on the “ Primrose Hill” are still occa¬ 
sionally visited by the tourist. He came of a 
brave and noble race. In his fourth year he 
lost his father Richard Herbert, who is de¬ 
scribed as a well-bred and courtly gentleman. 
His mother, the Lady Magdalen, was the 
daughter of Sir Richard Newport, a woman 
of great force of character, of amiable dispo¬ 
sition, and sincere piety. All her care and 
energy were needed in the difficult task of 
rearing her ten children—“ those many young 
plants,” as Dr. Donne calls them—and well 
and beautifully did she perform her maternal 
duties. A poet of the time wrote of her as 
The A utumnal Beauty :— 

“ Nor spring nor summer’s beauty hath such 
grace 

As I have seen in an autumnal face. 

Were her first years the golden age ? 
That’s true; 

But now she’s gold oft tried, and ever 
new.” 

In her funeral sermon, preached at Chelsea 
in 1627, Donne, the Dean of St. Paul’s, says, 

“ Her house was a court in the conversation 
of the best, an almshouse in feeding the poor, 
an hospital in ministering to the sick.’’ Her 
house, he says again, was a church in that 
elect lady’s house to whom John wrote the 
second epistle. Every Sunday evening the 
day closed in with “ a cheerful singing of 
psalms.” “Truly,” says the worthy Dean, 

4 ‘ he that closes his eyes in a holy cheerfulness 
every night shall meet no distempered,, no in¬ 
ordinate, no irregular sadness then, when 
God, by the hand of death, shall close his 
eyes at last.” Herbert’s own portrait of his 
mother is worthy to take its place beside 
Cowper’s Lutes on his Mother's Picture . I he 
Rev. Barnabas Oley, his earliest biographer, 
speaking of his “ tender watchfulness ” of his 
mother, says, “And this great care of hers, 
this good son of hers, studied to improve and 
requite, as is seen in those many Latin and 
Greek verses, the obsequious Parentalia i he 
made and printed in her memory, which 
though they be good, very good, yet (to speak 
freely of this man whom I so much honour) 
they be dull or dead in comparison of his 
Temple Poems , and no marvel. To write 
these he made his ink with water of Helicon, 
but these inspirations prophetical were dis¬ 
tilled from above; in those are weak motions 
of nature, in these raptures of grace.” The 
lines from the Parentalia have been thus 
rendered:— 

“Holy Cornelias and Sempronias grave, 

And all of serious womanhood, I crave 

Your tears; for she, who blended what 
in you 

Shines good and beautiful, claims as her 
due 

Your blended sorrows. 

The glory of women has perished; and 
men dread 

Lest of each sex with her the dower has 
fled. 

The fleeting suns she would not wear away 

In vanity of dress and self-display. 

Piling proud structures in the morning 
hour 

Upon her head, reared upwards like a 
tower; 

Then spending the long day in talk and 
laughter, 

For tongues’ confusion comes towered 
Babel after ! 
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But after modest braiding of her hair, 

Such as becomes a matron wise and fair, 
And a brief bath, her freshened mind she 
brought 

To pious duties and heart-healing thought, 
Addressing to the Almighty Father’s throne 
Such warm and earnest prayers as He will 
own. 

Next she goes round her family, assigning 
What each may need for garden, distaff, 
dining; 

To everything its time and place are given. 
Then are called in the tasks at early even. 
By a fixed plan her life and house go on 
By a wise daily calculation. 

Sweetness and grace through all her dwell¬ 
ing shine, 

Of both first shining in her mind the sign. 
But if at times a great occasion rise 
With visit of some noble, slie likewise 
Rises, and raises up herself, and vies 
With the occasion, and the victory gains. 

O what a shower of courteous speech she 
rains ! 

Grave pleasantry, grace mixed with wit is 
heard; 

Fetters and chains she weaves with every 
word. 

* * * * 

Add music smoothing, soothing other gifts, 
Which for a moment the rapt spirit lifts 
As with a prelude of Heaven’s harmony. 
Then what a helper of the poor you see 
In her; a prop of languid folk and slow, 

A roof for those who live forlorn and low, 
A common balm on throbbing bosoms shed, 
While public blessings hover round her 
head.” 

Under the holy and wise tuition of such a 
woman the little George remained until he 
was twelve years of age, and we can well 
believe that her influence upon the quick and 
susceptible mind of the young boy was of 
the healthiest kind. Like another devoted 
minister of the Gospel, Philip Doddridge, he 
learned the first lessons of religion at his 
mother’s knee. It was then were laid firm 
and deep the foundations of that religious 
character which in days of stormy trial re¬ 
mained true to God, and which shone with 
such a bright and holy flame in the spheres 
where he was called to labour. He tells us 
himself that he owed to his mother both his 
first and second birth. His whole life was.a 
shining illustration of the wise words, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

When twelve years old George was sent to 
Westminster School, and there he seems to 
have made great progress in Latin and Greek. 
It is thought he must have been captain of 
the school, or nearly captain ; for being King’s 
Scholar, and in his fifteenth year, he was 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
his name appears among the scholars May 
5th, 1609. His sympathetic and delightful 
biographer, Isaak Walton, bom the same year 
as himself, says of his early University life, 
“In Cambridge we may find our George 
Herbert’s behaviour to be such that we may 
conclude he consecrated the first-fruits of his 
early age to virtue and a serious study of 
learning.” Pie was no idler, no giver of wine 
suppers. He applied himself with diligence 
to his academic work, and in consequence 
rapidly attained to distinction. Two years 
after taking his Bachelor’s degree he became a 
Fellow of College, and in the autumn of 1619 
he was chosen public orator of the University, 
an office, remarks Fuller, of more honour than 
profit. The income at this time was about 


^30 a year, but the post was a high road to 
Court life. A former orator had become Secre¬ 
tary of State, and it was hoped that Herbert 
would reap a similar reward. Oley tells us 
that he had heard that he might have ob¬ 
tained the situation, but that, like a genuine 
son of Levi, he baulked all secular ways, saw 
neither father nor mother, child nor brother, 
faith nor friends (save in Christ Jesus), chose 
the Lord for his service and His service for 
employment.” This, however, is not the ex¬ 
planation which Walton, who had access to 
better sources of information, gives. He 
says, “ In this time of Mr. Herbert’s attend¬ 
ance and expectation of some good occasion 
to remove from Cambridge to Court, God, in 
whom there* is an unseen chain of causes, did, 
in a short time, put an end to the lives of 
two of his most obliging nnd ww/A TpwcexfeA 
friends, Lodowick Duke of Richmond and 
James Marquis of Hamilton, and not long 
after him King James died also, and with 
them all Mr. Herbert’s Court hopes ; so that 
he betook himself to a retreat from London 
to a friend in Kent, where he lived very 
privately, and was such a lover of solitariness 
he was judged to impair his health more than 
his study had done.” Here, probably, he 
came to the resolution to devote his life to the 
ministry of the Church— 

“ Impulses of deeper birth 
Came to him in solitude.” 

And accordingly he entered into Holy 
Orders, and spent the remainder of his days 
labouring, to use his own words, “ to make 
the name of a priest honourable by consecrating 
all his learning and all his poor abilities to 
advance the glory of God who gave them.” 
With earnestness, zeal, and fidelity, he dis¬ 
charged the duties of his high and holy office 
to the end of his life. The pastoral care, 
which at a later period Bishop Burnet depicted, 
was still then a vision which, though since 
nobly fulfilled, no past experience had realised. 
The people were in that day ignorant, irre¬ 
ligious, almost heathenish in their habits, and 
the general clergy, with some notable excep¬ 
tions, were not much better. They spent much 
of their time in the ale-house, and showed a 
lamentable indifference to the spiritual well¬ 
being of their parishioners. Not so was it 
with Herbert. To his clerical brethren around 
him, as well as to the clergy of all time, he 
set an example of what a “country parson” 
ought to be and to do. He begins his book, 
A Priest to the Temple , with the words, “ A 
pastor is the deputy of Christ for the reducing 
of man to the obedience of God.” And his 
whole life was an effort to fulfil that ideal. 
He gave himself in the most self-denying and 
affectionate manner to his ministerial work. 
He loved his people and desired to do them 
good. Their moral and material welfare lay 
very near to his heart, and to promote it was 
his constant and undeviating aim. And he 
was beloved by his people. His faithful and 
loving service, and the singleness and purity of 
his motives so endeared him to them that he 
has been canonised by an epithet no other 
saint of the English church has had bestowed 
upon him, “ holy George Herbert.” His life 
as pictured by Isaac Walton is, to borrow one 
of his own lines, 

“A box where sweets compacted lie.” 

In the summer of 1626, Bishop Williams of 
Lincoln presented Herbert to the living of 
Leighton Ecclesia in that diocese. Leighton 
is a village in Huntingdonshire, between Hun¬ 
tingdon and Thrapston. The church was in a 
somewhat dilapidated condition when Herbert 
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came into residence, and he at once set himself 
to its restoration, applying the income which 
he derived from the parish to that purpose. 
While here Herbert lost his saintly mother 
who was always very dear to him, and to whom 
he was very dear. She had suffered much 
long before she died, but his tenderness and 
affection helped to soothe her sufferings and 
give sweetness to her closing days. In one of 
his letters to her, written some years before 
her death, he says, “ For myself, dear mother, 
I always feared sickness more than death, 
because sickness hath made me unable to per¬ 
form those offices for which I came into the 
world, and must yet be kept in it; but you are 
freed from that fear, who have already abund¬ 
antly discharged that part, having both ordered 
your family and so brought up your children, 
that they have attained to the years of dis¬ 
cretion and competent maintenance ; so that 
now, if they do not well, the fault cannot be 
charged on you, whose example and care of 
them will justify you both to the world and 
your own conscience ; insomuch, that whether 
you turn your thoughts on the life past, or on 
the joys that are to come, you have strong 
preservations against all disquiet.” 

Herbert had never been strong, and after 
his mother’s death his health failed, and he 
was obliged to take change and rest. He 
went in the first instance to Woodford in 
Essex, on a visit to his brother Henry who 
lived there. Here he remained about a year, 
but “signs of consumption beginning to show 
themselves,” a warmer climate was recom¬ 
mended, and he went into Wiltshire where, 
at a place called Dauntsey, he stayed Avith 
Lord Danby, “ by whom he was affectionately 
welcomed and entertained.” In this “choice 
air,” as Aubrey calls it, by avoiding severe 
study and taking moderate exercise his health 
soon returned. Here he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the lady who afterwards became his 
wife. She was the daughter of Mr. Charles 
Danvers, a relative of Lord Danby, and lived 
at Bainton in Wiltshire. Mr. Danvers had 
nine daughters, of whom it is said Jane was his 
favourite. To her he often spoke of Herbert, 
and promised a double blessing upon the union 
that he hoped to see. Before Herbert’s visit 
to Dauntsey Mr. Danvers died, but Walton 
in Lis quaint way tells us that Jane Danvers 
“became so much a Platonick as to fall in 
love with Mr. Llerbert unseen.” By-and-by 
an interview was brought about, and within 
three days of their first meeting Herbert and 
Miss Danvers became united in marriage. 

There is a proverb which says, “Marry in 
haste, and repent at leisure,” and Herbert, 
whose mind was stored with proverbs, as his 
Jaciila Prudentum testifies, must have known 
it. However, his married experience does not 
point the moral of it, for his wedded life was 
altogether beautiful and happy. Walton says, 

“ The eternal lover of mankind made them 
happy in each other’s mutual and equal affec¬ 
tions and compliance; indeed, so happy that 
there never was any opposition betwixt them, 
unless it were a contest which should most 
incline to a compliance with the other’s de¬ 
sires.” We cannot help contrasting his 
married life, so sweet and tranquil, and 
heavenly, with that of his great contemporary 
Richard Hooker, another country parson, 
whose shrewish wife Joan, with her bitter 
tongue and tormenting ways, threw a shadow 
over his life, causing his biographer to write 
of “ The corroding cares that attend a married 
priest and a country parsonage.” 

About three months after Herbert’s mar¬ 
riage, the rectory of Bemerton near Salisbury 
became vacant, and he was offered it. At 
first he was in doubt whether to accept or 
decline it, but his scruples were overcome by 
Laud, then Bishop of London, who convinced 
Herbert, as Walton informs us, that the 
refusal of the benefice would be a sin. Ac¬ 
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cordingly he was instituted by Dr. Davenant, 
Bishop of Salisbury, on April 26, 1630. There 
is an interesting story related of the ceremony 
which shows us in what spirit the new rector 
entered upon his charge. Being left in the 
church to toll the bell, as the law required him 
to do, he remained in the sacred edifice so 
long that one of his friends, who had been 
impatiently waiting for him outside, looking in 
at the window saw him lying prone before the 
communion table. He was engaged in medi¬ 
tation and prayer, as well as in making rules 
for the government of his pastoral life. 
Bemerton will be for ever associated with the 
name of George Herbert, though his ministry 
here lasted only two years and a few months. 
His parish afforded him an ample field for 
work. And he did not, as we have seen, 
spare himself. He was instant in season and 
out of season. His views of the pastoral office 
were lofty and glowing, and he carried them 
into practical effect with the most conscien¬ 
tious and scrupulous care. His object, which 
he never lost sight of, was two-fold—to raise 
the teacher and to attract and win the people. 
He was himself the original of the good parson 
whom he so excellently delineated. We may 
apply to him the words in which Goldsmith 
describes, “ The village preacher”— 

“ In his duty prompt at every call 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt 
for all. 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the 
skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the 
way.” 

He was “ an example of believers, in word, 
in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity.” He used his faculties and oppor¬ 
tunities, and “ exercised his ministry duly to 
the honour of God and to the edifying of His 
Church.” No means were left untried by him 
to elevate and benefit his people. He threw 
open his church for daily prayer, and we are 
told how “ some of the meaner sort of his 
parish did so love and reverence Mr. Herbert 
that they would let their plough rest when his 
saint’s bell rang to prayer, that they might 
also offer their devotion to God with him, and 
would then return back to their plough,” 
thinking themselves the happier for the bles¬ 
sing they carried away. And while he gave 
attention to the spiritual interests of his parish 
he was not neglectful of matters temporal. 
The fabric of the church needed repairs, and 
the parsonage had fallen into decay, and lie at 
once set himself, as in the case of Leighton, 
to their restoration and improvement. He 
rebuilt the greater part of the house at his 
own expense, recommending his successor to 
cultivate liberal and grateful feelings in the 
following inscription set over the chimney in 
the hall.* 

“ If thou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind, 

And built without thy cost, 

Be good to the poor 
As God gives thee store, 

And then my labour’s not l®st.” 

With an artless and beautiful simplicity 
Walton tells us how he laboured in this 
corner of the Lord’s vineyard, loving his 
people and beloved of them, asking his own 
way to Sion and showing it to others. The 
biographer relates an anecdote of one of his 
walks to Salisbury which I must here copy for 
my readers. When Herbert was some way 
on his journey to the cathedral city, he over¬ 
took a poor man standing by “a poorer 
horse ” that had fallen down beneath too 
heavy a burden, and seeing the distress of one 

* The inscription is not now found there. 


and the suffering of the other, he put of! his 
canonical dress and helped the man to unload 
and afterwards to reload the horse, and then 
giving him money to refresh himself and the 
animal, departed, at the same time telling him 
that if he loved himself he should be merciful 
to his beast. 

At length the end drew nigh, and found 
Herbert not unprepared. It is said of him 
that “ the one delight of his life in the way of 
recreation was music, setting and singing his 
own hymns and anthems to viol and lute.” 
And on the .Sunday before his death he rose 
suddenly from his couch, and calling for one 
of his musical instruments tuned it and sang 
to its accompaniment the fifth stanza of his 
poem on Sunday:— 

“ The Sundays of man’s life 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious king. 

On Sunday Heaven’s gate stands ope, 
Blessings are plentiful and rife— 

More plentiful than hope.” 

Soon after he said, “ I am now ready to die.” 
The simple record of his closing hours is full 
of pathos. His devoted wife, his three nieces 
and a dear friend stood beside his bed, while, 
to use his own words, he “passed a conflict 
with his last enemy and overcame him by the 
merits of his Master Jesus.” His last words 
were, “ Lord, forsake me not now my strength 
faileth me, but grant me mercy for the merits 
of my Jesus. And now Lord, Lord, now 
receive my soul.” And so he passed to higher 
labours and a holier sphere. “ With so much 
serenity was this Christian poet gathered to 
his fathers ‘unspotted of the world, full of 
alms-deeds, full of humility, and all the 
examples of a virtuous life.’ Wherefore then 
should we weep for the pilgrim who thus early 
in the summer-time set out for the celestial 
country, where they whom he loved were 
gone before, and where his beautiful piety 
taught him to believe that his mother’s arms 
were longing for her absent son. Although 
he was young in years he was rich in good 
works. 

“ ‘ It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be. 

* * * * 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light.’ 

In person George Herbert is described as 
tall and thin with a pleasant countenance and 
always attracting friends and strangers by 
the elegance and the benignity of his manner 
and address. There was indeed a sweetness 
in his look and a suavity in his manner which 
at once Avon the hearts of all Avho Avere 
brought into contact with him. His faith in 
God Avas an abiding influence Avith him and 
shoAved itself in his Avords and acts at all 
times and in all places. In this respect Iioav 
different he Avas from his brother Edward, 
better known as Lord Herbert of Cherburv, a 
man of cold sceptical temperament Avhohas 
been regarded as the father of English Deism, 
his book, De Veritate , being an argument 
against revealed religion. The two brothers, 
avc may say, presented in the 17th century 
such a contrast of character and career as Ave 
find repeated in our own time in the case 
of the brothers Francis William and John 
Henry Newman. It seems a strange mystery 
that, to use Keble’s words — 

“Brothers in blood and nurture too, 
Aliens in heart so oft should prove.” 

What we have to say of Herbert as a poet 
and prose writer Ave niust reserve for another 
article. 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


The shops during these early months of the 
spring are full of all kinds of tentative sugges¬ 
tions for dress, many of which we shall never 
see beyond that stage. They are too extreme 
to be adopted, and would not take the fancy of 
the majority of women who buy early; and, 
having dresses to do over, they also make up 
their minds in good time as to what alterations 


will be most useful to bring them up to the 
mark of the current fashions. This year, with 
the sudden change in the shape of skirts, I find 
myself overwhelmed with queries as to the best 
method of turning last year’s dresses into some¬ 
thing like the new wide skirts. Happy are the 
women who have the pluck to wear out the 
gowns that they really cannot alter, save, 


perhaps, by some small addition of trimming 
round the foot of the gown. Another excel¬ 
lent method is to open the sides, or the front 
and back of the skirt, and insert a panel 
beneath, trimming the edge with some kind of 
fluffy trimming if needful. To make these 
alterations velveteen has been immensely used, 
and advantage has been taken of the fact that 
you can now use two or even more colours in 
dress. For instance, if your gown be green, 
your under-panel can be buff, heliotrope, one 
of the new shades of pink, or even a pretty and 
suitable shade of dull blue; and if your skirt 
be one of the old ones that had a foundation, 
you can utilise that to sew the panel on, taking 
careful notice that in all these panel openings 
the breadths at the top are crossed over each 
other about three inches, in order to make 
them sit well. 

It is impossible to say how far or how long 
we should go on following these 1830 fashions, 
and my readers will find it to their advantage 
this season to buy as few gowns as they can 
conveniently do with, for I feel sure that they 
will thus be better prepared for anything that 
may turn up next year. In my experience the 
new fashions always run a certain course. The 
first year they are seen by the rich, and are 
more suggestions than fashions. The next 
season they are seen in the best shops, and the 
season after that the general public gets com¬ 
plete hold of them. This process is a good 
deal hastened now by the sales, which follow 
every season, and here it is that the thoughtful 
shopper scores her successes, for she guesses at 
what may be coming on later. 

The Queen’s Drawing-Rooms this year were 
full of “ 1830 ideas in dress,” which I think 
was out of compliment to Her Majesty. She 
is said to be very fond of that style, which is, 
of course, the first she can recollect. Some of 
these gowns had differing sleeves—a pink one 
and a white one, or a blue and a grey—and 
the effect of width on the shoulders was enor¬ 
mous ; but there was no trace of crinoline to 
be seen. 

In the Park, where Her Majesty was to be 
seen—on two days, at least—the newest gowns 
were represented, of course; and I was glad to 
notice that the “ Granny,” or “ 1830 bonnet,” 
was not in the first rank by any means. The 
tiniest of head coverings were more popular, 
apparently, but the largest of hats. The newest 
shape for bonnets—except that of 1830—has 
long and pointed ears, and is quite flat to the 
head, the trimming being put on at the back, 
and none in front. Then there is a bonnet 
with a square shape over the ears *, and I think 
more jet bonnets are to be seen than ever, 
which may be accounted for by the fact that 
they can be worn with everything, and are 
extremely becoming to all faces. Besides this, 
they are of everlasting wear; and if we select 
our shape aright, we can trim and re-trim them 
with endless success. This year the lace and 
gauze quillings are so light and airy, that they 
give a charming effect, and they are easy to 
put on also. The straw hats, in two colours, 
are very popular; and those in dark blue and 
pale green, if trimmed with green velvet and 
blue feathers, look lovely. The brims of the 
best large hats are all lined with velvet, and 
the new fashion of putting a bunch of flowers 
under the brim at the back as well as the front 
is a very elegant one. Black hats, with pink 
roses, and the same with lenten lilies, were 
amongst the prettiest; and on some £>f these 
black hats we find crowns of coloured velvet— 
generally green—which are arranged in tight- 
looking folds. One very stylish hat, lately 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 


shown at a first-class house, was of the favourite 
very coarse straw of a pale-green hue, trimmed 
with bunches of violets, arranged with short 
trails in the most airy manner. 

The French gowns that have just come over 
are not of the very extreme order. The skirts 
are from four-and-a-half to five yards wide, 
and the sleeves are as large as our own, hut 
are wide, and not at all high on the shoulders. 
Black holds the first position for dresses ; and 
next to that comes every description of pale 
shades of all colours, mingled and mixed in 
bewildering variety. Crepons and grenadines 
are as popular as ever for the daytime; and 
satins, and the loveliest of shot moires, will be 
for the best occasions, and for evening. The 
brightest of grass greens, peacock blues, violets, 
heliotropes, tans, rose-pinks, daffodil-yellows, 
coral-pinks, and a hue known as ‘‘ spring green,” 
are all to be seen, both as trimmings for bon¬ 
nets and hats, and also for gowns, and even 
for the small capes. 

And having once touched on the subject of 
capes, which is all-engrossing, I might as well 
say that the most stylish ones are of black 
satin; but as those are an expensive purchase, 
most people will be contented with face-cloth 
of a fine kind. This, when lined with a bro¬ 
cade, or a silk of one of the fashionable colours, 
will have quite as good an effect. There are 
several shapes, some with frills of lace, and 
stole-like ends in front, others are accordion- 
pleated cloth, and others are comparatively 
plain at the back and front, and have all the 
fulness on the shoulders. Then there are all 
kinds of neck-ruffles of ribbon, velvet, satin, 
and feathers, the ribbon being pleated-up into 
open box-pleats, lined and stiffened, so as to 
sit up about the neck. The long feather boas 
have, apparently, been superseded by short 
collarettes, which tie in front with narrow rib¬ 
bons and long ends. 

The short skirt has quite won a victory, and 
I see that the best styles of gowns are being 
made with them ; but later on we shall proba¬ 
bly see that the light dresses of summer will 
have a slight train, as more graceful and dressy 
looking. It is quite a “ribbon year,” and we 
have seen quantities of reversible ones in two 
colours, or black and a colour, prepared for 
these gowns; sashes and large bows at the 
waist are worn, as well as rosettes, and wide 
bands of velvet. Even the tall buckles have 
not disappeared, and are much seen, while lace 
is on everything, and forms, as usual, one of 
the most elegant and charming additions to 
our dress. 

One of what may be called our resurrections 
is the “robed ” dresses, or what used to be so 
called, that is materials woven with a pattern 
along the selvedges, to be made up as flouncings 
or trimmings. When cut up and sewed on, some 
of these are very pretty, particularly when they 
are of shot woollen materials ; but I fancy 
they will require experienced hands to make 
them up. What is known as “crinoline” 
muslin is used to line the hems of all skirts up 
to about twelve inches of their length; it is 
used as an interlining, that is between the 
skirt itself and the inner lining of sateen, silk, 
or alpaca. This is quite needful, as you will 
speedily find on wearing one of these new 
wide skirts, which already have proved them¬ 
selves tiriug to wear, and disagreeable in the 
way they go flopping at our heels, all of which 
makes me doubt if they will hold their sway 
very long. All the trimming of skirts, or 
nearly all, are put on horizontally in straight 
lines round the skirt, and flat bands of velvet 
or velveteen are in great favour, and are some¬ 
times laid on, as in our pattern, to the extent 
of five, or even seven rows, or even up to the 
waist. Our illustrations this month fully show 
the way these bands are laid on. In “A 
Corner of the Garden ” are shown one of the 
new double skirts, worn by the standing figure, 
as well as one of the new hats with a very 
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wavy brim. The seated figure in the centre 
wears a 1830 bonnet, and the one at the back 
facing us the new crossover bodice and wide 
bretelles, a charming summer model, and the 
bonnet is one of the new square ones, cut off 
short over the ears. In the “Braided Serge 
Gown,” we find one of the most charming 
of our new gowns with a small zouave and 
sleeves, the whole edged with the artillery 
buttons, and made in close imitation of a 
military jacket. The sketch of “A Spring 
Gown ” shows the wide bretelles adapted to 
an ordinary bodice. 

For our patterns we have selected the new 
circular, or bell skirt, but we have modified it 


to suit good taste, and we also have prepared 
the pattern of the new double skirt, which we 
have illustrated in “ A Corner of the Garden.” 
The first named must be cut from double¬ 
width material only, and will require four yards 
and a half; the skirt is in two pieces only, 
and we give half of front, and half of back’. 
There is no seam in either the front or back, 
so they must be cut double. This skirt 
measures five yards round the edge, which will 
be found the extreme limit of what can be 
comfortably carried. The new double skirt is 
about four yards wide at the edge, and is in 
three pieces—two of the lower skirt and one 
only of two upper. This skirt is sometimes 
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tiie new circular skirt. {Paperpattern.') 


Not Sufficiently Nervous. 

Emily: “ Did George propose last night, 
as you thought he would ? ” 

Pose {without much enthusiasm) : “ Yes, 
he proposed.” 

Emily : “ Did you accept him ? ” 

Rose: “ Of course.” 

Emily: “But you don’t appear to be very 
happy over it ? ” 

Rose: “I am not. There is a gathering 
doubt about George in my mind.” 

Emily : “ You surprise me ! On what ac¬ 
count, Rose ? ” 

Rose : “ He didn’t appear to be sufficiently 
nervous over it.” {Throwing herself into her 
friend's arms , and bursting into tears.) “ Oh, 
Emily, I’m afraid George has proposed to 
some girl before.” 

What Woman Ought to Know.— 
“ Married or not married,” says Thomas 
Carlyle, “ surely it is always lit and comely 
that woman do know domesticities to the 
bottom. One expects to find it of her when 
need comes; as of a man that he can resist 
when insulted.” 

Sacred Numbers. 

Certain numbers have always been held to 
be sacred, the number 7 especially so. In the 
belief of some of the early Christians, 7 was 
made lucky because a human being sheds his 
teeth at 7 ; becomes a youth at twice 7 ; a man 
at thrice 7 ; and reaches his grand climacteric 
at nine times 7. 

Ten is also a sacred number, sanctified, it is 
said, in the human form by the ten lingers and 
toes which, some people assert, are to be 
discerned in all large animals, and may even 
be traced in the hoof of a horse, live in each 
hoof. 

A Strange Custom. 

Immediately after baptism an infant, in 
some places in .Scotland, used to be rocked 
over a lire whilst the words were repeated :— 

“ Let the flames consume thee^ now or 
never.” 
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modified by having a bias flounce to the knee, 
placed on the lower skirt when the upper half 
is not used. This flounce is only one yard 
wider than the skirt, and is put on with a very 
slight fulness; each of these patterns costs 
one shilling. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already been 
given :—Combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress- 
ing gown. Children .—Little Lord Fauntlcroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock 
pinafores. Mantles .—Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses. —Nor¬ 
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His “ Little Gal.” 

“ It ain’t everybody I’d trust my little gal 
to,” said old Farmer Skinner to the love-lorn 
swain who in the Far West had become 
enamoured of Miss Sally Skinner, and wished 
to carry her from the loving care and shelter 
of the home nest. 

The “ little gal,” who was five feet eleven 
inches tall in her bare feet, as she was at that 
moment, hid her happy, blushing face on the 
dear, fond old father’s shoulder, and wept 
happy tears as he said to Sally’s deeply- 
moved and sympathetic young lover— 

“ You must take good kcer of my wee bird- 
ling, Jack. Ricollect that she’s been raised kind 
o’ tender-like. Two acres a day is all I ever 
asked her to plough, and an acre of corn a 
day is all she’s used to hoeing. She kin do 
light work, sich as makin’ rail-fences, and dig¬ 
ging post-holes, and burning brush, and all 
that, but ain’t used to regular farm work, and 
you mustn’t ask too much of her. It’s hard 
for her old dad to give his little sunshine up. 
He’ll have to split his own cordwood and dig 
his own taters now. But go, birdie, and be 
happy ! ” 

A Wife for Sale. 

Of old the common people had a notion 
that a husband might lawfully sell his wife, 
provided he conducted the transaction in some 
public place, and delivered her to the pur¬ 
chaser with a halter about her neck. 

The sales were duly reported in the news¬ 
papers of the period, without any special com¬ 
ment, as items of ordinary news. 

The business was usually conducted by 
auction, but now and then it was managed by 
private tender. 

One of the lowest prices reported is sixpence 
and a bit of tobacco. 

Why She Accepted Him. 

Jess: “I thought you hated Jack, and yet 
you have accepted him.” 

Bess: “I did hate him; but he proposed 
under an umbrella, and said if I refused him 
he would let the rain drip on my new hat.” 


folk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse with 
yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with loose 
front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked blouse, 
new blouse with full front and frill. Jackets 
and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for either 
cotton or woollen material, tailor-made bodice, 
corselet bodice with full sleeves and yoke, 
jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton jacket 
and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor wear, 
Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice fastened 
under the arm, long basqned jacket, jacket with 
revers, summer out-of-door jacket, bathing 
dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, tea gown, 
ehemlette combination for winter under-wear, 
umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, jacket bodice 
with coat tails, whole-backed jacket plain or 
with Watteau pleat, bodice with full front, 
cape with three tiers, princess robe, under- 
petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice with 
new back, Russian blouse, new skirt in two 
breadths, Empire gown with princess under¬ 
dress, and spring jacket bodice. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is pre¬ 
pared for sale. They may be had of “ The 
Lady Dressmaker,” care of Mr. IT. G. Davis, 
73, Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if 
tacked in place, 6d. extra. The addresses 
should be fully given. Postal notes should be 
crossed. Patterns already issued may always 
be obtained. 


The Largest Flower in the World. 

The “ Bo-o,” the largest flower known to 
botanists, is found only on the island of Min- 
dina, the most southern of the Philippine 
group. Its scientific name is somewhat longer 
than its native name, the botanists recognising 
it as Rapplesia Schadenbergia . 

It was first discovered in January 1889, 
by an exploring expedition, headed by Dr. 
Alexander Scliadenberg. Single flowers of 
the “ bo-o ” weigh from eighteen to twenty 
pounds. 

All Alone.—S olitude is one of the highest 
enjoyments of which our nature is susceptible. 
It is also, Avhen too long continued, capable 
of being made the most severe, indescribable, 
unendurable source of anguish. 

True Greatness. —In the sight of God 
true greatness does not depend on the extent 
of the sphere to be filled, or greatness of 
effect that may be produced; but on the 
motive and the power of virtue in the soul— 
in the fidelity with which duty is performed, 
and the spirit in which difficulties are met 
and trials are borne, and goodness and love 
are diligently pursued. 

Pride and Praise.— -Pride is essential to 
a noble character, and the love of praise is one 
of the civilising elements. 

The Music of Insects. —The tones of 
insects, as well as the songs of birds, have 
been reduced to musical notation. Gardiner, 
in his Music of Nature , tells us that the gnat 
hums in the note A on the second space ; the 
death-watch calls, as the owl hoots, in B flat; 
the buzz of a beehive is in F; that of the 
house-fly F in the first space ; the bumble¬ 
bee in an octave lower; the cockchafer D 
below the line. 

The Love of Truth.—T o love truth for 
truth’s sake is the principal part of human 
perfection in this world, and at the root of all 
other virtues. 
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DREAMERS. 

By ANNE BEALE. 


We dream—wake—dream again ; 
Mysterious visions reach us: 

As children and as men 

Experience fails to teach us. 

We live as if our days 

Were years—and life unending; 

Careless of prayer and praise— 

Of time misspent or spending. 

Leave we the child his dreams, 

And sweet imaginations 

Of birds, and flowers, and streams, 
And fairy habitations. 

Let him believe that peace 
And joy will never fail him ; 

That pleasures will increase, 

And sorrows ne’er assail him. 

But youths and maidens dream 
Of faithful hearts united; 

Of ardent vows that seem 
To burn whilst they are plighted: 

Of love that never dies— 

Of deep words meant when spoken: 

They wake—the vision flies— 

A thread not easier broken. 

The young man sleeps again, 

And dreams of fame and glory ; 

Hears the loud praise of men— 

The youthful and the hoary: 

Stands on a giant height, 

All low-born notions spurning. 

And views afar the light 
Of fame’s false beacon burning. 

He wakes—his dazzled eyes 
See all things in confusion : 

If gained, the tempting prize 
Is but a bright delusion : 

If lost—he turns to curse 
Ambition, scourge of numbers, 

That false and flattering nurse 
Who rocked his fitful slumbers. 

The man of middle age 
Dreams next of wealth and station, 

And doth his soul engage 
In worldly contemplation. 

Bartereth his few last years 
For gain—new schemes deviseth— 

New hopes—new plans—new fears— 
Late sleepeth—early riseth ; 

Until the old man’s dream 
With lingering truth commences, 

And creeps, like twilight gleam, 

Over his fading senses. 

He spends his few last days — 

Those precious days ! oh folly! 

In the deceitful haze 
Of shadowy melancholy. 


He lingers in the past 
With sad, but strong affection; 

Bewildered to the last 
In gloomy retrospection : 

Until the warning breath 

Of the grim Tyrant shakes him ; 

And the stern voice of death 

From life’s last dream awakes him. 

Then, Mortal, in thy prime. 

Arouse thy dormant spirit; 

Think of the glorious clime 
God formed thee to inherit. 

Let not Love’s potent charm, 

Or Fame’s deceitful beacon, 

Unnerve thy heaven-stretched arm— 
Thy heaven-turned vision weaken. 

Let not the pomp of state, 

Of surer joys bereave thee; 

Let not the golden bait 

Of wealth or power deceive thee. 

Dream not thy life away, 

But in its spring remember 

Him who will be thy stay, 

In winter’s dull December. 

Thou hast a home to cheer 
By love’s divine resplendence; 

Friends, parents, to endear 
By long-enduring tendence. 

The suffering poor to feed— 

The sick and weak to cherish— 

Those who, in time of need, 

Without thine aid may perish. 

Thou hast to look abroad 

On Nature’s works stupendous; 

There to behold thy God, 

And learn His power tremendous. 

Then to gaze long within, 

At thine own heart’s inventions; 

To watch the growth of sin, 

And check its wild dissensions. 

Thou hast to gather flowers, 

From wisdom’s giant mountain; 

To test the secret powers 
Of pure religion’s fountain : 

To tread the thorny ways 
Where Truth with spotless whiteness. 

Pours her unsullied rays 
In everlasting brightness. 

Oh ! thou hast much to do! 

No time for foolish pleasures ; 

Much labour to pursue 

In search of heavenly treasures: 

Much of deep, earnest toil— 

And strife—and stern jirobation— 

To till thy heart’s rough soil, 

And work out thy salvation. 
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A GIRL-EMIGRANT. 

A CANADIAN STORY. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Her friend Mrs. Kelly had advised Eleanor 
to travel in the sleeping-car instead of the 
emigrant part of the train during her long 
journey, although, of course, this would entail 
much more expense. No one, however, had 
been found as a travelling companion for 
her, and the Canadian lady, who knew the 
discomforts which a gentle-bred girl . com¬ 
pletely alone might have to encounter when 
compelled to pass day and night amongst 
complete strangers, who might some of them 
possibly be very undesirable companions, 
considered that the extra outlay would be 
money well spent. Had there been, as often 
happens, a party of respectable women going 
out AVest together, she would not have 
hesitated to put Nelly in their charge in the 
emigrant car, as it would have been possible 
for them all to berth together in one end 
of it, and with the aid of rugs and a pillow 
she would probably at her age have been able 
to sleep comfortably enough. The advice 
given was taken, and she soon found herself 
comfortably installed ; her friend had supplied 
her with a large basket of provisions, and had 
instructed her to renew the loaf of bread and 
bottle of milk whenever she had the chance ; 
the rest of the food would keep. 

The agent from whom she purchased her 
ticket had told her that she could, without any 
extra expense, avail herself of the company’s 
beautiful steamers when she reached the lakes, 
instead of going the whole way in the train, 
and as this would be a delightful break, she 
decided at once to avail herself of the permis¬ 
sion, and went on board at Owen Sound in 
Georgian Bay. Three excellent meals and 
comfortable berths were provided on these 
boats without any extra charge; the ice in 
the lakes had only melted sufficiently to 
allow of navigation, and the air outside was 
intensely cold, but the large saloon which 
occupied nearly the whole of the deck was 
well warmed. When they came to Lake 
Superior the steamer had to go through several 
locks, and it was a very interesting sight to 
see a boat of two thousand tons surmounting 
such apparent difficulties. When they had 
passed the channel they found themselves in 
Lake Superior, and were soon out of sight of 
land. They arrived next day, a Sunday, in 
Port Arthur, a small Hudson’s Bay port, in¬ 
habited chiefly by these traders ; there was 
not time to go to church, as the train might 
arrive at any moment to take them on to the 
Pacific coast. The next stage of the journey 
was through bush country, and then came 
Winnipeg and the prairies. 

At Winnipeg all the passengers had time 


to alight and go into the town, as the cars 
were to be cleaned out, and here a few pro¬ 
visions could be easily bought. There was a 
dining-car on the train, but Nelly wished to 
avoid the expense consequent on its use, and 
Mrs. Kelly had taken care she lacked nothing 
that was absolutely necessaiy. After two 
days and nights on the prairie they reached 
Bauff, a rising health resort at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. Here a slight accident 
happened on the line which involved a delay 
of some hours ; the family of an American 
physician from Boston, who were travelling in 
the same caras Nelly, and with whose children 
and their mother she had become friendly, 
through being able to do them a little service 
or two, decided to stay the night there, as all 
through-tickets permit travellers to do, and 
they invited Nelly to remain as their guest for 
this time. She had been carefully cautioned 
by her friends to make no acquaintances on 
her journey, unless, perhaps, with any family 
who might seem to wish to show her any kind¬ 
ness, and she had carefully adhered to this 
wise advice, but as it appeared from the ways 
of the one in question that they were nice, 
good people, she felt she could hardly be 
doing wrong in falling in with so pleasant a 
suggestion. 

It was still early in the morning, and the 
beauty of the scene was indescribable. The 
great peaks of the famous mountain range 
surrounded the lovely spot; two rivers, the 
Bow and the Elbow, meet there, and the day 
that followed was one of unmitigated enjoy¬ 
ment. Eleanor and the children spent the 
greater part of it in the silent pine-forests, 
collecting the floral treasures which grew there 
in great abundance and were all new to them. 
The beautiful purple clematis of our English 
gardens was particularly luxuriant, and the 
bright-eyed squirrels perched themselves in 
the trees and watched the gambols of these 
unwonted occupants of their leafy glades with 
the utmost composure. The hotel was very 
comfortable, and the views from its windows 
magnificent in the extreme; but all pleasant 
things come to an end, and before long the 
whole party were once more whirling along 
through scenery more exquisite still. In live 
days after leaving Montreal the lapping of 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean sounded in 
the ears of the travellers, and they all alighted 
at the terminus of Vancouver City, whence a 
little branch line was to convey Eleanor to the 
town on the Fraser River which was to be 
her home. 

Mrs. Joyce, the mistress of the new' house¬ 
hold which she was now to join, was at the 
terminus to meet her—a fact which rejoiced 


Nelly’s heart, as she had already had experi¬ 
ence of the unpleasant sensation of arriving in 
a new country where she was not expected. 
Her luggage, which had been “ checked ” in 
the excellent American fashion at Montreal, 
was all ready for her when she produced the 
counter-checks in Vancouver City, and soon 
the two ladies entered the little train awaiting 
them, and sped along by the Pacific shore, 
with the forest on the other side of them. 
Here the famous “ big trees ” were to be seen, 
and a wonderful sight they were, all draped 
in velvety moss. Eleanor was enchanted with 
the beauty of the scene through which they 
were passing, and had already discovered that 
Mrs. Joyce w’ould be a person with whom it 
would be pleasant to live. In about an hour 
they reached the mouth of the Fraser River, 
where was the terminus of the branch line. 
Here were Indians, with their primitive canoes 
and odd-looking huts. Great pieces of stur¬ 
geon were being landed ; the fish being too 
large to cany whole, a slit was cut in the skin, 
and an Indian girl passed her arm through 
this and carried it on her shoulder up to the 
family settlement on the cliffs above. Groups 
of Chinamen were at work on the railway, and 
the young traveller looked on all these new 
and strange scenes with the greatest interest. 
There were drawbacks in the life, though, her 
companion assured her, but to a young person 
willing to make the best of things they would 
not be so very serious. The beautiful forest, 
in which Nelly had already imagined herself 
taking delightful walks with the children of 
the family, would be forbidden ground during 
the months of great heat on account of the 
mosquitoes, and she would probably find the 
incessant round of household work monotonous 
and trying; but Mrs. Joyce promised that 
every opportunity should be given her for as 
much relaxation as time permitted, and there 
were, she added, several nice families in the 
town whose daughters would be glad of her 
acquaintance also. They stopped at a small 
wooden house whose front was covered with 
a beautiful creeper in full flower, and when 
they entered the little room, which served as 
a family meeting-place when the day’s work 
was over, Nelly felt that there was a home¬ 
like look about the surroundings which seemed 
to augur well for the future. As she knelt in 
her tiny bedroom that night to say her evening 
prayer, she felt that the mere fact of her 
having been preserved from all evil on so long 
a journey was alone a matter for the deepest 
thankfulness, and yet another blessing had 
been added—a happy, kindly home at the end 
of it. 

[the end.] 
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A NEW HYMN TUNE. 


C. A. Macirone. 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

MAX AND HIS FRIEND. 

“ It strikes me, my dear fellow, that I 
must take you in hand. You can’t go 
on as you are doing now.” 

Philip Percival looked up from his 
work with a wan smile. “What can I 
do, Max ? I must live.” 

“You don’t seem to me to be going 
about the best way to achieve that 
object, laudable though it be,” answered 
young Tresham, with something between 
a smile and a frown. “You are half¬ 
killing yourself with one thing or an¬ 
other.” 

Percival pushed back his papers and 
ran his fingers through his hair with an 
air of weariness. He was a tall, thin 
man of about six or seven and twenty, 
with a very refined face and a voice and 
manner peculiarly gentle and cultured. 
There was something very attractive in 
the luminous glance of the brown eyes 
and in the sweetness of the rare smile ; 
but the young man looked thoroughly 
out of health, and it was easy to under¬ 
stand the expression of friendly solicitude 
upon the open and shrewdly acute face 
of Max Tresham. 

“Honestly, I don’t know what to do 
to better the situation,” said Percival 
quietly. “ I can only just pay my way 
as it is. This sort of thing is not well- 
paid, you know; but till I get back my 
voice I can do nothing else.” 

“You don’t stand much of a chance 
of getting back your voice going on as 
you are doing now,” returned Max, 
“ seeing that you broke down from over¬ 
work, and that you are working as hard 
as ever you were and for worse pay.” 

Percival was putting together his 
books and papers and clearing the table 
for tea. He and Max were living to¬ 
gether in modest lodgings, and had 
struck up a warm friendship, although 
they had not been long beneath the same 
roof. Max assisted in the preparations 
for the meal, and it was plain from his 
silence and from the way in which his 
square jaw set itself, whilst his keen 
grey eyes kept flashing quick glances 
at his companion, that he was still pur¬ 
suing the same train of thought, and 
that he w*as making some mental resolu¬ 
tion which was in some way connected 
with his companion. 

Philip Percival had had something of 
a history—not an uncommon one in 
these days of sudden reverses of fortune 
—but one sufficiently unfortunate from a 
worldly standpoint. He had been born 
to wealth and affluence, the only son of 
a man of large fortune and refined tastes, 
and had been brought up to every luxury 
and indulgence. He had had a public 
school and University education, and had 
taken a good degree at Oxford. He had 
always been of a serious and devout 
turn, and had felt a desire to take Orders 
and enter the Church. His father would 
have preferred something' different for 
him, but did not oppose his desire, and 
the young man had been duly ordained 
some two years before. Almost at the 
same time a ruinous bank failure reduced 


his father to absolute poverty, and the 
shock of the thing killed him within 
a few months. His son, suddenly de¬ 
prived of all private means, took the 
first curacy offered him, which was in a 
very poor and overcrowded part of East 
London, and there he worked with unre¬ 
mitting zeal till his own health—some¬ 
what undermined by the shock of sudden 
misfortune and his father’s death — 
showed symptoms of giving way, and a 
threatened loss of voice obliged him to 
resign his cure and give himself a rest 
from his labours in the pulpit and in 
the slums of the city. His vicar had 
just been appointed to another living. 
The new man coming in preferred to 
have fresh curates to work with him. 
Percival had followed medical advice, 
and had resolved to take a rest of some 
sort; but although he had found em¬ 
ployment of a kind in doing some lite¬ 
rary work for a writer of history to whom 
he had received introductions, the work 
was hard and the pay by no means 
large, and he was not finding the sup¬ 
posed relaxation as beneficial as he had 
hoped at the outset. 

He had taken a room in a quiet and 
respectable lodging-house. Only one 
room, for he did not feel justified in 
affording more. He had had the good 
fortune, however, to stumble upon the 
house where Max Tresham was living 
whilst he completed his studies at the 
hospital; and as the two speedily struck 
up a friendship together, Percival was 
speedily installed by day in the sitting- 
room, of which Max made but small use 
till evening, and the two took their meals 
together there, and spent the evenings 
in a friendly and sociable fashion. 

Percival had picked up a little after 
the commencement of this new regime, 
and had looked all the better for the 
additional brightness which this friend¬ 
ship had brought into his life ; but the 
sudden heat of an unwontedly brilliant 
and sultry May had appeared to try him 
a good deal, and of late he had been 
going about looking very languid and 
worn. 

“I tell you what it is, old fellow,” 
said Max suddenly, as they partook of 
their simple meal together; “you must 
come back with me to my place when I 
go. A spell of country air would make 
a new man of you. You could do that 
work away from London as well as in it, 

I suppose ?’ ’ 

Percival’s face had slightly flushed. 
The very thought of country air was 
refreshing to one who had been shut 
up in hot streets for above two years, 
but he looked half-doubtfully at Max. 
“You are exceedingly kind; but—but 
—you know I am quite a stranger to 
your family. A little while ago I did 
not even know you. I don’t know what 
to say. I-” 

“Oh, you needn’t say anything. I’ll 
settle it all fast enough. You won’t 
think anything about it when once you 
are there. I should like you to know 
my governor and the girls. I call them 
rather first-rate myself, but that may be 


my private prejudice. You would like 
the house, too; it’s quaint, queer, and 
old-fashioned. You shall have my den 
to do your work in. As for me, I mean 
to live out of doors when once I ect 
back! ” 

“ You are very kind, Max ; but I think 
it is too good to come to pass. I doubt 
if I could do this work without constant 
visits to the British Museum. There are 
so many things to look out.” 

“Then you shall put the work away 
and come down for a good long holiday, 
and you will work three times as well 
when you get back. Now look here, 
Percival, I mean what I say, and I speak 
with medical authority too. You can’t 
go on as you are doing—you can never 
stand a hot summer in London without 
any change. I am going down home at 
midsummer, and I shall take you with 
me when I go. I have quite made up 
my mind about that; perhaps down there 
you will get back your health and your 
voice, and be able to hear of something 
to do better than that ill-paid grind. 
Anyhow, make your plans so as to be 
free to come with me, for go you shall, 
and if there’s nothing else for it I shall 
drag you down by the scruff of your neck 
by main force—so now you know ! ” 

Percival laughed; but Max looked 
quite capable of carrying out his threat. 
He was a tall, powerful, broad-shouldered 
young fellow of six - and - twenty — his 
muscles well developed, his shoulders 
square, and his back flat. He was in his 
hospital cricket and football team, and 
was a distinguished member of both. 
He was not exactly handsome, but he 
had a very pleasant and manly face- 
open, frank, and truthful. He was a 
favourite in hospital with patients, nurses, 
and his fellows and superiors alike. He 
had much of his father’s geniality and 
kindly shrewdness, combined with a force 
of character that gave him originality 
and individuality of his own. HeTooked 
like a man who was capable of ruling, 
and one who was accustomed to get 
his own way when he was bent upon 
it. Perhaps Percival had recognised 
these traits in him before, for he an¬ 
swered by a slight smile, and promised 
to consider the matter, without commit¬ 
ting' himself to a definite reply one way 
or the other. 

“ I have to go out,” said Max, rising 
and stretching himself and looking at 
the clock ; “it’s rather a bore, though.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked Per¬ 
cival. 

“ I don’t quite know myself,” was the 
answer. “I’m going with some fellow 
who bothered me to come and sing at a 
party some friends of his are giving. I 
don’t know where it is exactly, but I am 
to call for him and we go together.” 

“ Will you be late back ? ” 

“Don’t know; it’s the kind of thing 
that doesn’t begin till ten, so don’t you 
sit up for me. You look awfully fagged, 
Percival; I don’t half like the looks of 
you, I can tell you.” 

Max possessed a fine baritone voice, 
and had a knack of pleasing when he 
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sang, which is not always the accom¬ 
paniment of a good organ. He was not 
in the least conceited of his talents, and 
perhaps that was one reason why his 
singing was always popular. It secured 
to him a good many invitations from his 
friends and acquaintances, and it was 
by no means unfrequent that he was 
taken to the house of strangers to assist 
in the passing of a musical evening. 
Max was sociably disposed, and gene¬ 
rally let himself be persuaded to accom¬ 
pany any friend who desired his society. 
He had lately passed the examination 
for which he had been working for some 
six months, and felt free to amuse him¬ 
self as he pleased now. 

As he walked through the streets with 
the friend for whom he had called, a 
light overcoat over his correct evening 
dress, the face of Percival kept rising 
before him, thin and wan and weary; 
and he wondered whether something 
might not be done to render less hard 
the burden of his existence. 

“ If he’s clever and really a gentleman, 
why shouldn’t he get pupils for a time ? ” 
suggested his friend, to whom he had 
dropped a few words respecting the 
matter on his mind. “He could coach 
fellows for college perhaps, or lick cubs 
into shape for school. It would not be 
quite the grind that literary work seems 
to be in these overcrowded days ; and if 
he could get a berth in the country, it 
might set him up again faster than this 
sort of London life.” 

“ He did try for pupils when first he 
had to give up his own work, but couldn’t 
hear of any, and had to take what he 
could get. I wonder if one could hear of 
anything for him like that. Keep your 
ears open, Brewster, if you should come 
across any opening of the sort.” 

“I will,” answered the young fellow 
cordially. “ I liked what I saw of Per¬ 
cival the other day ; but here we are at 
my aunt’s house. You have brought 
your music ? ’ ’ 

“ Yes ; will she have anybody to play 
the accompaniments ? ” 

“Oh, yes, I should say so ; she knows 
lots of musical people. It’s rather a 
jolly house to go to ; I think you’ll have 
a pleasant evening here.” 

The house was a large one in a fashion¬ 
able square, and carriages were arriving- 
in quick succession. Lights streamed 
from the windows, many of which on the 
first floor stood open to the warm evening 
air, and the sounds of music and talk 
floated out to the ears of the little knot 
of idlers on the pavement below. There 
was a balcony full of flowers, upon which 
the drawing-room windows opened. Max 
thought it would form a pleasant place 
of resort if the rooms became overheated. 

He followed his friend into the house, 
and after depositing his coat and hat 
mounted the staircase and received a 
smile and pleasant greeting from his 
hostess. Passing into the flower-decked, 
rooms he found himself amidst a crowd 
of well-dressed people, most of whom 
were strangers, though here and there 
he saw a familiar face amongst the 
throng. In the back room was the 
piano, and somebody appeared about to 
sing, for there was a slight hush of 
expectation, and all eyes were turned in 


the direction of the performer. Max 
passed behind the sofa and found a place 
which gave him an excellent view of the 
emptier music-room, his gaze being at 
once riveted upon the face and figure of 
the girl who had just stood up to sing. 

Was she a girl, or was she passed just 
beyond the limits of girlhood? Max 
asked that question without being able 
to give it an answer, but he had never 
been so much struck at first sight by 
anyone before. Perhaps the setting had 
something to do with the effect produced 
upon him. The singer stood against a 
background of tall dark palms that threw 
into strong relief the pure white of the 
rich brocade dress she wore, set off by a 
wide sash and trimmings of deep amber 
hue. Her hair was of a peculiar shade 
of golden chestnut, and it was worn in 
an unconventional fashion difficult to 
describe, some of it being piled up upon 
her head in great ringlets, whilst the rest 
seemed to surround her head almost like 
a nimbus, the whole effect being very 
picturesque and suggesting the quaint 
fashions of a couple of centuries ago. 
The face too was almost as picturesque 
and uncommon as the style of hairdress¬ 
ing, and quite as attractive. The fea¬ 
tures were very delicate, yet the face was 
square in outline and endued with re¬ 
markable individuality. The eyes were 
large, of a ruddy hazel hue, peculiarly 
direct in their gaze, and surmounted by 
very straight, though delicately pencilled, 
eyebrows of the same tint as the darker 
shades of the hair. The throat was full 
and very beautifully moulded, and the 
complexion was clear and warm, though 
without any brilliant colouring save "in 
moments of excitement. The figure was 
tall, graceful, an4 well-rounded, giving 
an appearance at once of great symmetry 
and unusual dignity. There was alto¬ 
gether something very queenly and rather 
majestic about the appearance of this 
girl, and Max regarded her with admiring- 
curiosity as the full rich notes of her 
eontralto voice rose and fell in her song. 
He realised in a moment that what¬ 
ever her position in life might be, she 
was a true artist and a true musician, 
and had had the benefit of an excellent 
training for the beautiful voice she pos¬ 
sessed. 

A buzz of applause greeted the con¬ 
clusion of the song, and Max heard 
several persons about him ask the name 
of the singer. 

“ That is Miss Stanley-Devenish,” 
answered a lady standing near. “ She 
is a great heiress, you know—at least 
she has a very comfortable fortune of 
her own entirely at her own disposal. 
She made a sensation when she came 
out two years ago. I scarcely think she 
will remain Miss Stanley-Devenish much 
longer. ’ ’ 

“Only two years out ? Surely she must 
be considerably over twenty by her looks 
and by her commanding presence ? ” 

“She is nearly five-and-twenty; but 
she has had that way with her from 
childhood I think it is natural to her. 
She is a beautiful woman, but it is not 
everybody who pleases her ladyship. 
She is said to be an excellent hand at 
administering a snub. She has refused 
numbers of offers already, people say, 


and shows no disposition to resign her 
liberty or independence. She has just 
been abroad with friends. This is her 
first appearance this season, I believe.” 

Max’s attention had been riveted from 
the first time by the name of Stanley- 
Devenish. He was kept well-posted up 
in affairs from his home, and he knew 
at once that he must be looking at the 
young lady whose step-mother and half- 
sisters and brothers were inhabiting the 
twin house beside the Fish-Ponds of 
Coshingtom His sisters had not been 
mistaken in thinking that this lady was 
something of a character. He said to 
himself as he looked at her that it would 
be interesting to make her acquaintance. 

“Tresham, they want you to sing if 
you will,” said the voice of his friend at 
his side, and Max moved the more 
readily into the music-room, that the 
last singer still stood beside the piano 
turning over the leaves of some music 
that lay upon it. As he approached 
with his hostess beside him she turned 
slightly, and Mrs. Brewster said— 

“Your song was delightful, Regina. 
I. think you improve every time 1 hear 
you. Mr. Tresham is going to sing for 
us now.” 

The lady raised her eyes quickly to 
Max’s face, and he bowed slightly, 
hardly knowing whether or not to take 
it as an introduction. She returned his 
bow. with a quick flashing smile, and 
turning half towards him and half to her 
hostess she said— 

“ Did you say Mr. Tresham ? I won¬ 
der if he has any relatives of that name 
living near a country town called 
Coshington ? ” 

“ My home is there,” answered Max, 
“ and all my people live there. I know 
what makes the name familiar. Some 
relatives of yours have taken the house 
next door to them.” 

She looked at him with a quick kind¬ 
ling of the face indicative of interest 
and satisfaction. 

“ I am so glad to meet you,” she si id 
putting out her hand; “ there are lots of 
things I should like to ask you.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Brewster, 
“ but let him sing first.” 

“ Yes, and I will play for him,” said 
Miss Stanley-Devenish drawing off her 
long gloves and seating herself at the 
piano with the air of one absolutely 
mistress of the instrument, “ then we 
shall not be separated. What have you 
brought ? ‘ To Anthea ’ ? Yes, a capital 
song. I never get tired of it. / like 
playing the accompaniment.” And 
after striking a few preliminary cords 
with a sympathetic and delicate touch, 
she dashed into the accompaniment and 
played it as Max had never heard it 
played before, so that he felt he sur¬ 
passed himself as he sung. 

“You have a capital voice,” said 
Miss Stanley-Devenish, as she rose from 
her seat at the conclusion of the per¬ 
formance. “I shall like playing for 
you when we meet at the Fish-Ponds. 
And now let us come out on the balcony 
and talk. I want to ask you ever so 
many questions. There is nothing like 
getting information at first hand from 
the beginning.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Foreigner. — The term Apocrypha is Greek, and 
means both “ spurious ” and “ secret.” It was 
written by various authors. Book I. of Esdras is 
supposed to have been written by some Hellenistic 
Jew about the time of Josephus. Book II., by more 
than one author. The Book of Tobit was appa¬ 
rently written by himself in the ancient Chaldee; 
but the most ancient copy existing is in Greek. 
The Book of Judith is supposed by some to have 
been written either bv Eliakim (believed to have 
been High Priest in the time of Manasseh); and 
others say by Joshua, the son of Josedech, com¬ 
panion of Zerubbabel; or by some Jew of Babylon, 
in Chaldee. The authorship of the so-called Rest 
of the Book of Esther was not written by the in¬ 
spired author of that original book, but by whom is 
not known. The Wisdom of Solomon is believed 
to have been produced long subsequently to his 
time ; as was Ecclisiasticus, written by “ Jesus, the 
son of Sirach.” It seems doubtful whether the 
Book of Baruch, the scribe or secretary to the 
Prophet Jeremiah, were really of his authorship, 
but there is no positive proof that it was not. The 
Song of the Three Holy Children (cast into the 
furnace) was written after the time of Daniel, and 
the date is uncertain as well as the authorship ; and 
the same may be said of. Bel and the Dragon. 
Book I. of the Maccabees is thought to have been 
written by John Hyrcanus, son of Simon, a prince 
and High Priest of the Jews during thirty years, 
and who had recourse to the national records to 
write the history. Book II. was written by Jason, 
a Hellenistic Jew of Cyrene. None of the books 
of the “ Apocrypha ” are included in their inspired 
Canon of the Old Testament Scriptures by the 
Jews, from whom we obtained the inspired books. 
Sheila.. —We are much obliged by your offer, but our 
staff of writers is complete at present. 

E. M. S.—1. We are surprised at the audacious 
charge made against the holy Martyr. St. Stephen 
of having himself to blame for his murder, because 
he did not “.speak kindly to the people.” St. Paul 
reproached himself that he “ stood by consenting 
to his death.” It is also said that his persecutors 
were “ unable to resist the 7 visdom (not indiscretion) 
with which he spoke” ; that he was “full of faith 
and power ” : that he was “ a man full of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost,” and that he“ did great won¬ 
ders and miracles among the people.” Lastl}', that 
“ false witnesses were set up against him,” since 
they had nothing true to complain of, and that, with 
his dying breath, he “ cried with a loud voice. Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge!” as did his 
Heavenly Master. No wonder then that they all 
.“saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” 
—2. In the matter of introductions the inferior is 
presented to the superior, the.younger to the elder, 
and, according to the laws of chivalry, the man to 
the woman. 

Ignoramus.— The quotation— 

“ Why did she love him ? Curious fool, be still; 

Is human love the growth of human will ? ” 
is taken from “ Lara,” a poem of Lord Byron’s. 

A Hampshire Sparrow.— Some girls are by nature 
older than others. At twelve years old it is quite 
possible you may enjoy playing with your dolls, 
while another child of the same age has ceased to 
care for them. You may learn a great deal from 
making your dolls’ clothes, which you will find 
useful in after-life. Be natural, and do not mind 
“ people’s ” sayings, often thoughtless utterances. 


A Passing Cloud would do much better to remember 
that “ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.” 

W hen this family question arises, deal with it under 
the advice of the grandparent who brought you up, 
and who alone has the right to speak of it. 

E. McG.—We regret that we cannot help you. 

A Chippenham Lassie— The dress, if good enough, 
had better be rc-dyed black. We should think a 
gift of some silk pocket-handkerchiefs would be 
“ good luck ’’—not bad—especially if the “ lie ” in 
question was badly-off for them. 

A. B. inquires what other writers, besides Christians, 
bear any testimony respecting the Holy Gospels 
and other Scriptures, and to the events of our 
Lord’s time, and of His early followers. There 
exists a great cloud of witnesses, Heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian. The following is a list of a few, 
amongst the celebrated men who were not Chris¬ 
tian—Josephus, the great Jewish historian, Celsus, 
Pling, Tacitus, Julian, Suetonius, Martial, Juvenal, 
and Justin Martyr. From the Christian Evidence 
Society in Buckingham Street, Strand, you might 
obtain some valuable books tending to confirm your 
faith. . _ . . 

Gertrude. — The commonest surname in England 
is the "Welsh name Jones, and the Smiths next. 
But in Scotland we believe the latter name pre¬ 
dominates. According to Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
the commonest of Christian names in this country 
are‘William and Tolin. 

Rose J— i. December 5th, 1868, was a Saturday—2. 
W r c sec no objection to your seeking-out, and being 
friends with your father, as your mother docs not 
disapprove of your doing so. He does not seem to 
have ever been unkind to his children ; and peace 
is always better than discord. 

Emeu it. —Your letter would require a lawyer to 
answer it. The money from Chancery, which you 
inquire about, is money that has come or been paid 
into Chancery, and that Court has decided on its 
. proper ownership. The property you inquire about 
has not come under this category. 

An Anxious One— If you have confessed your sin to 
God, and practically repent of it, and are fully de¬ 
termined never to be guilty of it again, the next 
step is to turn your thoughts to better things, and 
to serving God in your daily life—“ Forgetting 
those things that are behind,” as we are told to 
do, in order to attain to a better and holier life. 

Our in the Cold.— Your letter seems sharp and 
critical. Is it not better to avoid such feelings and 
simply enjoy and be happy, letting others go their 
way without feeling vexed that their way is not our 
own ? , r 1 

K. 1 \ Mackay (Madagascar).—We thank you for the 
information contained in your kind letter in refer¬ 
ence to the locust— vain la — of Madagascar, which 
is universally employed as food in that country, and 
regarded as a luxury ! It would be well were they 
so esteemed in the States of Barbary. They are 
visited with a terrible plague of these harmful in¬ 
sects from time to time, and have to destroy them, 
as they hang in clouds over the country, by having 
them fired on by the military, and the heaps carted 
away as manure. . . 

Mayflower must try to improve her writing and 
spelling before she sends us any more poetry. \\ e 
find it impossible to read it. 

Diana B.—As a rule you do not shake hands when 
introduced to a stranger ; but if the introducer be a 
personal friend of both parties, or if something be 
known of their previous antecedents, you would 
shake hands as being more friendly and kind. 


Doris. —Vest of white, lemon-yellow, or black ; black 
hat, with a little red in it; black shoes and stock¬ 
ings, and gloves, according to the best you can 
choose ; but lemon-yellow would be pretty. 

A Lover of “ G. O. P.”—Not poetry ; merely a sort 
of quotation from Longfellow, not likely to sell 
at all. 

Nessie G.—We should put a trimming of white lace, 
something like a cape, on the bodice of the cash- 
mere and silk, and wear that instead of the tweed. 

Glad. —Not poetry at all; bad as prose even ; but if 
it be an outlet for “ youth’s vague unrest,” it is not 
amiss to put it on paper. 

Edith Percival. —You had better keep the blue silk 
as it is, and use it to help you make up a pretty 
dress for this summer. 

A. B.—It is true that the idea of holding communica¬ 
tion with the inhabitants (if any exist) of Mars has 
been mooted, and the possibility entertained by 
some ; but, according to the last utterances of Sir 
Robert Ball, such an enterprise is “ utterly impos¬ 
sible.” That planet is upwards of 35,000,000 miles 
distant from us, and “ it would be. impossible to 
send signals that would be intelligible at such a 
distance.” As to the idea of flag signals, “ the flag 
would have to be as large as Ireland, and it would 
need a flagstaff of corresponding proportions.” As 
to the so-called canals of Liars, it is by no means 
decided that they are what, at this distance, they 
appear. LI. Stanislas Lleunier attributes them to 
the atmosphere, which theory he has very ingeni¬ 
ously demonstrated, or, at least, shown cause to 
believe, by certain illustrations. It seems that 
they•(the double lines) have a nebulous appearance 
and are not parallel, which facts were noticed by 
Schiaparelli. 

Poeta.— Not poetry, but badly rhymed prose. 
Narcissus. —1. In addressing a letter to a clergyman 
write, “The Rev. John Smith.”—2. You should 
say that some “go white or red,” not speak of 
“ going pale,” etc.; it is a vulgar style of express¬ 
ing yourself. Say, “become red,” or “ turn pale. 
We do not know whether changing colour when 
much annoyed or startled be within your control. 
Tessa. —There is no harm in your giving a birthday 
present, but it should be done openly .and with 
everyone’s knowledge. This will deprive it of any 
special meaning. # 

Isoline.— The address of the Swiss Home for Gover¬ 
nesses is Lliss Rod, 15, Llecklenburgh Square, 
. London, W.C. 

LIaidenhair, A. B., and others must consult a 
medical man near at hand. 

Nut-Brown LIayde.— We can only suggest the 
usual recitations, reading aloud, and singing. 
Yerena. —Yes; a book by Lliss Gouge on Christian 
names would tell you. 

LIistaken. —February 2nd, 1874, was a Llonday. 
Butterfly Billy.— We do not quite comprehend 
you, as tutoyer in French is a sign of great inti¬ 
macy or relationship. You could not say parle tu 
unless you had permission to do so. 

Lady Betty.— Write to the office of the Leisure 
Hour , 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Nemo.— 1. November 14th, 1871, was a Tuesday.—2. 
The banner in Chester Cathedral that you saw most 
probably is the flag of some regiment, which, when 
worn out, is usually sent to a parish church or 
cathedral in some way associated with the regiment. 
“Annie Laurie.”— April 10th, 1878, was a Wednes¬ 
day. 

A Constant Reader (Edinburgh).—You can pur¬ 
chase pumice-stone at all chemists. 
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most important person of the house¬ 
hold, entertained no doubts as to her 
reception by her unknown relatives. 
As they drove along the highway to 
London city Lord Seymour tried to pre¬ 
pare her for changed surroundings— 
possibly unfriendly greetings. Molly 
listened to his gently suggestive con¬ 
versation with some evident amusement; 
but, at the first opportunity, changed the 
subject, eagerly inquiring the names of 
the roads at every turn. He saw her 
look back often, and that she carefully 
noted anything which would mark the 
road, such as the swinging chains of an 
old gallows at the cross-roads, or peculiar 
rocks^or trees on the wayside. 

“Why, Molly,” said he, “anyone 
would think you an old hunter from the 
careful way you note the direction in 
which we ride. You seem to be more 
interested in the country than in the 
cousins you are going to meet.” 

“ I like to know my way everywhere,” 
said Molly, lightly. “As for my cousins, 

I shall know them soon enough. Jemima 
will be cross to me, and Lydia will be 
jealous because she is very plain, and 
My Lady will find fault with every¬ 
thing I do. Thank you, I shall make 
their acquaintance soon enough.” 

Lord Seymour fell into a surprised 
silence. Molly had hit off the family 
circle, so uncongenial to his own noble 
nature, with appalling truthfulness. 
How acute were her perceptions, rather 
intuitions, to gather these peculiarities of 
his most unlovable mother and sisters 
from his carefully worded suggestions. 
He furtively studied the face of his 
newly-found ward almost anxiously. He 
intended to fight her battles for her, and 
watchfully guard her from any unpleasant 
hours which might be the result of oppres¬ 
sions from his unamiable women-folk. 
But, as he studied the keenly-cut patri¬ 
cian features of “ My Lady ” he began to 
doubt whether she would need his assist¬ 
ance in holding her own amongst any 
number of fair enemies. 

Lord Seymour was a remarkable man 
for the age in which he lived. He was 
noble, true, and unselfish, a knight- 
errant ever ready to protect the dis¬ 
tressed or persecuted. Hc was genuinely 
glad to find that Marjorie was living, 
and would have given up everything he 


had inherited to her had not the law of 
inheritance made this impossible. The 
castle and landed estates were entailed, 
and he was the only surviving male heir. 
Still Molly inherited an immense fortune 
from various sources, as nearly all her 
kindred had been carried away by the 
plague. Until now this fortune had been 
at Lord Seymour’s disposal. To make 
this good it was necessary that his ex¬ 
penses should be curtailed, and to this 
end he intended to retire from a Court 
whose prodigalities were so ruinous. 
His Majesty, it is true, smiled on this 
rara avis , but his hand was so fre¬ 
quently at his purse-strings that Lord 
Seymour lost seriously by his favour, for 
the loans were never repaid. His posi¬ 
tion was now that of one owning immense 
estates, run down from want of care, and 
with no ready money to keep up the 
grand mansions he inherited. To add 
to his anxieties, he could not make his 
mother and sisters understand his difficult 
position, and they continued to launch 
forth into the wildest extravagance. 

“ Here we are ! ” cried he, a few hours 
later, as the coach stopped before a 
magnificent mansion. 

Molly showed no surprise, if she felt 
any, at the fine residence; in fact, if it 
had been a golden palace she would 
have accepted the situation as no more 
than what of right should pertain to her. 
It must be remembered also that she 
was quite accustomed to an array of 
footmen and large staff of servants in 
her life at the park, and that she had 
been very carefully trained in the man¬ 
ners required by good breeding by Mrs. 
Bathurst, who promptly corrected every 
undignified movement. So Molly, with 
stately dignity fitting well on her im¬ 
perious beauty, made a slight sign to 
the footman to open the coach door; 
then, with a look a*t Lord Seymour, 
waited for his assistance to descend the 
awkward steps, down which she could 
have flown so readily had she chosen. 

The servants were prepared for a 
country lady unaccustomed to society; 
they had heard enough from the out¬ 
spoken disgust of the ladies of the house 
at the expected arrival. Molly’s manner, 
even more than her beauty, subjugated 
them. 

“ My Ladies Jemima and Lydia can’t 
hold a candle to her,” exclaimed the 
butler to Mrs. Meadows, the house¬ 
keeper. 

Molly passed the gauntlet of the file 
of servants-in-waiting with an expectant 
air. Where were her relatives ? 

Lord Seymour took her hand and 
escorted her to a room on the right. 
Here three ladies with an old gentleman 
were playing cards, the dice rattled 
merrily in the box, and a pile of silver 
stood on the table. They did not look 
up as the door opened, and Lord Sey¬ 
mour, leaving Molly in the centre of the 
room, advanced and somewhat sternly 
laid his hand on his mother’s shoulder, 
while bending down to speak a few in¬ 
cisive words. 

The lady turned then, took up her eye¬ 
glass and stared attentively at Molly. 
Her daughters followed suit, and Lord 
Seymour coloured with anger and morti¬ 
fication as he came back to his ward. 


“ My mother is much engaged, she 
will see you later,” said he, pressing her 
hand kindly. 

Molly’s eyes flashed fire. She would 
never forget this insult. 

“Meadows knows what to do. 'roll 
Meadows to attend to her,” called Lady 
Seymour in a somewhat coarse voice, as 
she bent again over the cards. 

Lord Seymour bit his lip and glanced 
aside at Molly, who stood there with un- 
childish flashing eyesand a contemptuous 
curl of the lip, which brought back to 
him the face of his kinsman, her father, 
whose temper when roused had been 
implacable. 

“ Let us go to Meadows,” she said in 
cold tones, clear enough to startle the 
ladies at the card-table. “ Doubtless 
she is accustomed to do the honours of 
the house to your guests.” 

Before Lord Seymour could reply, save 
by a look of extreme mortification at his 
astonished mother, Molly, with a curtesy, 
whose haughty grace filled my Lady 
Jemima with the hatred of jealous des¬ 
pair, left the room and stood again in 
the hall. 

Lord Seymour accompanied her up¬ 
stairs, with Meadows, who was very 
stout, panting behind. 

“Where are we going?” he said 
sternly, as the housekeeper pointed up 
another flight. 

“My Lady said-” stammered 

Meadows. 

“What were my orders,” said he 
sternly. 

“ My Lady,” began Meadows again. 
Lord Seymour again stopped her by a 
gesture. 

“Marjorie,” said he, “this house 
belongs to you. It was not entailed. If 
we continue to live under this roof, it 
will be owing to your courtesy. I think 
probably this suite of rooms will suit 
you.” 

With this he threw open a door, and 
led his ward through w swkfc 
elegantly fitted up with every comfort 
and luxury money in those times could 
procure. “ Do you like them,” he said, 
as Molly paused here and there to look 
out of the windows. 

She turned round ; a womanly look on 
her face, and that not a lovable one. 

“ They will do,” she said. Meadows 
was transfixed with surprise, and ere an 
hour was over every servant knew that 
My Lady Marjorie had spoken so slight¬ 
ingly of My Lady Jemima’s luxurious 
suite. 

Molly did not ask to whom these 
rooms belonged; Lord Seymour said the 
house was hers, and she took them as 
her right. Sweet Susan would have 
thought of others, and been unhappy to 
turn them out of their favourite rooms. 
The very worst in Molly was brought to 
the fore by the unfriendly treatment of 
her relatives. To sting and pain them 
would henceforth be a delight to her. 
She appeared not to hear Lord Sey¬ 
mour’s imperative order, that all Lady 
Jemima’s apparel should be removed 
instantly from the ample wardrobes. 
She saw an appeal to her intercession in 
Mrs. Meadows’ eye, but she imperiously 
looked it down with a keen, cold gleam 
in her beautiful blue eyes, before which 
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the housekeeper quailed. Lord Seymour 
stayed a few moments longer to acquaint 
Molly with the supper hour, and assure 
her that as the bell rang he should be at 
her door to escort her to the dining¬ 
room . 

“ Shall I send you a maid to unpack 
your trunk and assist you to dress, 
* My Lady?* ” asked Meadows obsequi¬ 
ously, as she turned to leave the room. 

“ Wait on ‘ My Lady 9 yourself, Mea¬ 
dows,” interposed Lord Seymour, “ until 
such time as I can find a maid to whom 
I can entrust her comfort.” 

.So Meadows remained. Molly threw 
herself carelessly in a chair by the win¬ 
dow, entertained with looking out into 
the street. Was she thinking of her 
loving friends at the farm ? were those 
unshed tears which made the exquisite 
eyes so liquid as they glanced at the 
passers-by ? 

Meadows assisted by a maid, un¬ 
packed the trunk. Molly turned with 
some haughtines as a repressed laugh 
broke on her ear. The grey gown that 
Molly had insisted should be packed, 
was held up by the underling with a 
laugh at its prim fashion. 

“ That is a favourite gown of mine,” 
said Molly coldly. She advanced slowly, 
took it and folded it with care. Some 
lavender lay in an open box. Molly 
strewed it in the drawer and laid down 
the gown as if it had been wrought in 
gold. There was no emotion visible in 
her manner, however, and the interested 
m:;id seeing the velvets and laces in the 
trunk, at once conceived that it was 


simply a masquerade dress of “My 
Lady’s.” Molly gave no explanation 
of her conduct, merely returning to her 
seat by the window until the under-maid 
had departed, and Meadows said it was 
time to dress for supper. 

Had Molly chosen, Meadows would 
have gossiped freely of the ladies of 
the household and their grand doings, 
but Molly’s manner was cold and 
haughty; Meadows respected the new¬ 
comer the more for her indifference to 
her blandishments. 

Marjorie was arrayed in the squire’s 
favourite gown of blue velvet, showing 
the exquisite white neck and arms. It 
was too rich a dress for her years, but 
the squire would not be gainsaid when 
he took a fancy into his head, and even 
Mrs. Bathurst had enjoyed the fair pic¬ 
ture the beautiful maid presented in 
such rich attire. 

The effect upon her relatives was that 
of a thunder-clap. Was this the country 
cousin ? A kind of kindling wrath 
gathered in Lady Seymour’s mind as 
her son led Molly into the dark oaken- 
panelled room—looking like a beautiful 
flower, and that an exotic. Her own 
daughters, pale girls with a lighter tint 
of the Seymour hair, looked washed-out, 
haggard and old beside Marjorie. Surely 
if hatred could kill, then before the 
glances of these three ladies Molly 
must have been slain. 

There was no lack of breeding now in 
the advances made by the ladies Sey¬ 
mour, but it came too late, and the 
underlying tone of insincerity was easily 


detected by Molly, who had been accus¬ 
tomed all her life since her awakening 
at the farm to absolute truth in her 
friends. She remained cold and haughty 
to Lord Seymour’s eye, implacable as 
her father had been. Attempts to draw 
her out about her life in the country now 
and afterwards proved unavailing. She 
never mentioned any of her former 
friends, or in any way gratified the idle 
curiosity of her new relatives. 

When supper was over, Lord Seymour 
drew Molly to a beautiful withdrawing- 
room. In an alcove there, a curtained 
recess, was a fine painting of a very 
handsome man in court dress. He led 
Molly to it and pointed it out to her, 
carefully watching its effect upon her. 
Molly looked long, colour came to her 
cheeks. It was evident that she recog¬ 
nised it. Lord Seymour looking back 
and forth from the pictured face to the 
living one, could read the likeness 
readily. At that moment angry, cold 
and haughty, Lady Marjorie was her 
father over again. 

“You remember him, do you not?” 
asked Lord Seymour. 

“ C’est mon pere,” murmured Molly 
with a slight shrug of surprise at the 
question ; “ and,” pointing to a portrait 
of “His Majesty” on another wall, 
“ There’s Charley ! ” 

“His Majesty King Charles,” said 
Lord Seymour gravely. 

“ His Majesty King Charles,” repeated 
Molly, making a half mocking curtesy to 
the picture. 

(To be continued.) 
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By AMY S. WOODS. 


HV does the question 
“what is your 
opinion of modem 
girls” invariably 
evoke such a dis¬ 
paraging and con¬ 
temptuous reply? 
“ Modern girls,” and 
the specimen of 
masculine or femi¬ 
nine humanity to 
whom the question is addressed, turns up his ot¬ 
her “ noble nose with scorn,” with a pleasant 
sense of superiority to the class under dis¬ 
cussion. 

Why—oh why, are we poor maidens of 
modern times so harshly criticised and judged ? 
What have we done that we should as a 
class be treated with pitying contempt, thinly 
veiled by mock courtesy and exaggerated 
flattery ? Is it not unjust that because some 
women are, as we must sadly confess, “ flip¬ 
pant, vain, inconstant, childish, proud and 
full of fancies,” the majority of us should be 
treated as though we had no brains, and were 
incapable of appreciating any conversation 
beside the frothy, vapid, small talk of modern 
society ? Men, as a rule, seem to consider 
that all women are, in a greater or less degree, 
stupid, and should feel intensely flattered is 
such infinitely superior beings as themselves 
condescend to talk sense to them. The age 
of chivalry and old-world courtesy is past— 
perhaps we would not desire its return, but is 
the change from the courtly manners of the 
last century to those of the present day entirely 


welcome ? Do we not occasionally long for 
the days when women were, at least outwardly, 
held in higher esteem, and treated with the 
courtesy and consideration due from strength 
to weakness ? 

I do not mean to imply that women have 
not to a great extent wrought this change 
themselves. Many of them prefer camera- 
derie to stately courtesy, and in many of the 
pursuits and amusements of modern life, 
stately manners would be terribly ludicrous 
and out of place. A woman can hardly expect 
to be honoured with a grandisonian bow from 
her partner at tennis each time he hands her a 
ball, or from her companion in the hunting- 
field when he gives her a lead over some awk- 
ward “ bull-finch ” or “ oxer.” 

We live a much freer, bolder life than our 
great-grandmothers, have far more indepen¬ 
dence, and more ability to act for ourselves. 
Women join now in the brunt and battle of 
toil and active work, and meet men on their 
own ground in various walks of life, compete 
with them for the same positions, and enter 
for the same examinations—occasionally head¬ 
ing the list. 

Through modern novels we are all more or 
less familiar with the imaginary literary modern 
girl. Her chroniclers are unanimous in depicting 
her either as a feminine monstrosity, severe of 
countenance and angular of form, the beauty 
of her short-sighted eyes enhanced by specta¬ 
cles—her -whole appearance from the crown 
of her uncompromising hat to the soles of her 
square-toed boots, proclaiming her as “ deeply, 
darkly, desperately blue ”—or as a dream of 


beauty, “ wearing all her weight of learning 
lightly like a flower,” who clad in garments of 
artistic hue and cut, casts languishing glances 
from her lovely eyes upon stony-hearted 
professors, who hasten to cast themselves at 
her fairy feet. In point of fact the literary 
girl, as a rule, resembles neither the one nor 
the other of these creations of the novelist’s 
brain. If she is only would-be literary, she 
probably affects eccentricity in order to call 
attention to her supposed acquirements, but if 
she is really clever and highly-educated, she 
will not stoop to such mean devices, and ap¬ 
pears a very every-day sort of mortal to casual 
observers, who arc often terribly disappointed 
and not a little aggrieved, when they find out 
that they have been talking small talk of the 
most washy description to a fair B.A. or sweet 
girl graduate. 

Feminine inconsistency is the masculine 
war-cry of the present day. If a woman dares 
to have an opinion of her own upon questions 
of the day, and expresses a desire to see certain 
reforms carried out for the benefit of her 
poorer brethren, the masculine world thinks it 
her duty to be preternaturally grave, staid, and 
sedate in order that her demeanour may sup¬ 
port her theories. And on the other hand, if 
a girl is naturally lively and fond of social 
pleasures, she is ranked with the empty-headed 
butterflies of society, and is not supposed to 
possess a mind capable of greater enthusiasm 
than that evoked by a gown or bonnet. 

Can nothing convince our male critics that 
it is not necessary or even usual for a university 
graduate to appear as though her clothes were 
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thrown on with a pitch-fork, nor should 
attention to her attire and conformity to pre¬ 
sent fashion be considered incongruous in the 
case of a woman who devotes thought and 
personal influence to the improvement of the 
welfare of the masses. Finery is obnoxious 
anywhere ; superfluity of colour and ornament 
an offence alike against the canons of good 
taste and mental refinement; but love of 
beauty, and the instinct of devoting care and 
thought to appearances are truly womanly 
characteristics, and deserve commendation 
rather than contempt. 

I do not for one moment desire to question 
the superiority of man. Let the advocates of 
women’s rights say what they may, we can 
never get away from the fact, that though 
superior to man in tact, quickness of percep¬ 
tion and observation, we are inferior as a class. 

“ Woman’s pleasure, woman’s pain, 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded 
in a shallower brain.” 

One of the greatest evils of social life in 
these modem days is the desire, too many 
women possess, of placing themselves on 
an equality with man. They fail, miserably 
fail, and become weak, inferior copies, or 
rather caricatures of himself, that a man will 
never respect, and cannot honour. 

They lose refinement, and with that 
one of woman’s greatest charms. 

Let a woman train her mind, and 
develop her faculties as much as is 
in her power to do so, not with the 
idea of thereby endeavouring to 
place herself on an equal footing 
with man, but rather with a view to 
rendering herself more fitted for the 
purpose she was originally created 
for, to be his help-meet. 

If acquaintance with the higher 
branches of knowledge makes her 
a more useful member of society, 
and more helpful to her father or 
brother, or a more congenial com¬ 
panion to her husband, if by culti¬ 
vating her mind she can share his 
interests and pursuits more fully 
than she could otherwise do; or if 
unmarried, she is willing to use her 
learning for the benefit of others 
less favoured than herself, by all 
means let her be highly educated ; 
but if on the other hand she takes up 
study as a caprice, or with the view 
of selfish gratification only, let her 
beware lest she become one of those 
contemptible feminine prigs, who have brought 
such odium upon highly educated women. 

Much is heard nowadays about woman’s 
“sphere of labour” and her vocation. For 
my own part I consider that in the majority of 
cases the true sphere for a woman’s work is 
Home. There is too great a tendency among 
modern women to deny this. It is one of the 
features of the age that the majority of girls 
are no longer satisfied with their home-life, 
but are always craving for a more independent 
and exciting existence. 

With the exception of the girls who are true 
and constant lovers of learning and knowledge, 
and desire not other sweets of life than those 
the acquisition of knowledge can give, the 
time for emancipation and release from school¬ 
room routine is generally ardently anticipated. 
Before the happy debutante lies a golden dream 
of fairy-land, an unbroken holiday, which she 
fondly imagines will last for ever. But to 
many comes a time when having exulted in 
their liberty and made acquaintances with the 
pleasures of society, a gradual disillusion and 
vacuum appear in their lives, and a sense of 
ennui and discontent steals over them. 

“ My home-life is so dull, there is really 
nothing to do, and one is sick of tennis-parties 
and visiting, so I have determined to cut out 


a new kind of life for myself. I am tired of 
this stale, hum-drum existence, I want to go 
out into the world and earn my own living.” 

Suck is the remark which is heard, with 
variations, from the lips of too many girls in 
the present day. 

Not for one moment would I condemn the 
honest desire of a woman to support herself, 
if there is any need for her to do so; or if, 
after earnest reflection, she can truthfully say 
she is not needed at home, and has talents 
and energies lying fallow which she desires 
to use on behalf of her fellow-creatures. 

But too often it is not by this class of girls 
that the complaint is made, but by those 
who are naturally discontented and conceited. 
Very frequently, if that apparently noble and 
self-sacrificing resolve to earn her own living, 
made by one who has hitherto “ fed on the 
roses and lain in the lilies of life,” were ana¬ 
lysed and shown in its true colours, it would 
read very differently. “Iam not appreciated 
at home. I want to go amongst strangers 
who will estimate and value my talents and 
my nobility of character more highly.” This is 
too often the true motive that prompts a girl 
to leave the happy shelter of her home. 

Because a nineteenth century maiden can 
bind up a cut finger and does not faint at 



the sight of a severed alter)', she imagines she 
is cut out for a hospital nurse, and fondly 
pictures herself as a sort of ministering angel, 
who, wearing a most becoming uniform, 
smoothes the pillows and watches by the 
bedside of interesting patients, or performs 
miracles of Herculean strength in lifting and 
supporting burly costermongers and colliers, 
and is the wonder and admiration of doctors, 
nurses, and patients. Fortunately, if she 
carries out her intention and enters a hospital, 
she is speedily awakened to a sense of her 
folly and incapacity by the hard work she has 
to do, and the scant consideration with which 
her inexperience is treated, and in many cases 
she gladly resigns her post and returns to the 
home she has learned to appreciate. 

Nursing has become one of the fashionable 
crazes of the day, and almost every girl seems 
to imagine she is a born nurse. As r a refuge for 
discontented and dissatisfied women, the hos¬ 
pitals and training institutions seem to have 
taken the place of the sisterhoods, possibly be¬ 
cause no vows are enforced on those who enter 
them, and masculine society is not prohibited. 

But, while condemning the actions of heed¬ 
less girls, who lightly throw aside home duties 
and responsibilities for more exciting occupa¬ 
tions, we cannot deny that the home-life of 


many women is “'a life of nothing—nothing 
worth.” A little shopping and visiting, a 
little letter-writing, and a great deal of gossip, 
tittle-tattle, and frivolity, are their sole in¬ 
terests. Accomplishments, if only leamt be¬ 
cause they were included in the curriculum of 
a fashionable education, are seldom kept up, 
and novel-skipping ousts more solid reading 
from the field. In these cases church and 
parish work is frequently turned to as a means 
for killing time, and because decorations, 
choir-practices, and guild-meetings infuse a 
little excitement into" dull fives. Excellent 
and commendable in every way is this work, 
if undertaken with a right spirit and a higher 
motive than mere occupation and self-pleasing; 
but too often it is carried on in such an erratic 
manner as to be worse than useless, and by 
descending into mere “ curatolatry ” brings 
discredit and ridicule upon the Church. 

A great many girls scorn the idea of nsing 
their spare time in learning household manage¬ 
ment and domestic economy, and so training 
themselves for the time when they may have 
households of their own. Childlike innocence 
is their role , and they love to profess entire and 
utter ignorance of the prosaic details of daily 
fife. Certainly we may pity them, and pity still 
more the unfortunate men who marry them. 

The foolish idea that it is deroga¬ 
tory for a woman to visit her own 
kitchen, or to arrange and keep in 
order her own drawing-room, is 
happily dying out, but it is not 
yet extinct. The hardest and most 
menial work will be undertaken in a 
sisterhood or hospital by a woman 
who would be horrified if asked to 
perform the lightest duties in her 
own home ; and many women have 
yet to learn that a knowledge of 
house-management is not incom¬ 
patible with mental culture, and that 
r-she has quite as great a duty to per¬ 
form towards her husband in seeing 
after his home comforts as in sym¬ 
pathising with his work and interests. 

Because women are domesticated, 
it does not follow that they are un- 
intellectual. A woman who loves 
her home, and takes a pride in order¬ 
ing everything aright for the comfort 
of those who dwell in it, will take 
just as much pride in acquainting 
herself with all the topics of interest 
that have an attraction for them, in 
order that she may be a more con¬ 
genial companion ’ for those with 
whom she lives. Home is the woman’s king¬ 
dom ; it is there she has so great a power to in¬ 
fluence, soothe, and charm. Let her, then, rule 
that kingdom well and faithfully, remembering 
that the hallowed influences of early years spent 
in a home where love and gentle pity exert their 
sway are never lost. The tender memories of 
a mother’s or sister’s loving influence will 
soften many a disappointment of after-life, and, 
maybe, withstand many a strong temptation. 

A woman is endowed with an immense and 
almost unrivalled power of influence ; but that 
power is not used aright on usurping man’s place 
and swaying the hearts of the populace by 
platform eloquence. Hers must be the holier 
influence of a fife eloquent with all the feminine 
attributes of sympathy, love, and self-sacrifice, 
the graces of sweet condescension and courtesy 
to all around her, that she may rule as a queen 
over all hearts and prove herself— 

“A creature not too fine and good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

* * * * 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

— Wordsworth. 
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!o I was not to be a pro¬ 
fessional singer after all! 

Once more I read over 
my aunt’s letter. “ She 
was so very glad,” she 
said, “that my German pro¬ 
fessors spoke so highly of 
me; this would make it all 
the easier to obtain pupils, 
and, as, since my father’s 
death, I had only her to assist 
me, I must in future depend 
on teaching for my livelihood. 
She had already obtained two 
pupils for me—the daughters 
of her old friend, Alderman 
Gorringe—at Croydon. Mrs. 
Gorringe had a large circle of 
friends, and through her I 
might no doubt be able to 
extend my connection. To that 
end I must devote myself with 
much energy to the musical train¬ 
ing of her two daughters. As 
for my desire to become a singer it was simply 
impossible. Without money or influence no 
WgWH&er could liope to succeed, and, after all, 
it was a career beset with dangers and diffi¬ 
culties, and often ending only in failure and 
disappointment. Much better gain a respect¬ 
able living by teaching, etc.” 

I had worked so hard and gained so much 
. encouragement at my German Conservatoire. 
For the last year I had been head pupil 
and foremost soprano, chosen for all the leading 
parts, and privileged to appear at the Gewand- 
liaus concerts. My whole soul was in music 
—my mind entirely set on becoming a singer. 
I felt that in the exercise of the glorious gift 
with which nature had endowed me, I could 
secure fame and fortune, and what I valued 
more, the companionship of gifted and con¬ 
genial souls. Now, all was at an end. My 
beloved studies must be given up, and I must 
be condemned to a dull round of teaching ; 
my voice wasted in singing scales and exercises 
with stupid pupils. 

It was maddening ! But it was also inevit¬ 
able, and a few days after I was settled in my 
new home, in a dreary suburb, domiciled in a 
small shabby house, with people who had not, 
with me, one idea in common. However, I 
commenced my lesson-giving and spent my 
spare time visiting all the great London 
agents and trying to get an engagement at 
some of the concerts. But I had no success. 
I had no money to give a concert of my own, 
and no influence among London musical 
people to enable me to make a first appearance 
at any of theirs. 

No, it was plain that my course was decided. 
I should go on teaching—teaching until I 
grew old and weary, even of music. The only 
pleasure I had in those first dreary weeks was 
to go into a shilling seat to one of the great 
concerts and forget my disappointment in 
listening to the music. Sometimes even this 
pleasure became the source of greatest pain, as 
when one evening I witnessed the debut of a 
young violinist, who had been my fellow- 
studeut at the Conservatoire. (For girls and 
young men have perfectly free companionship 
at German musical colleges.) How his ap¬ 
pearance brought back those three happy years 
of musical study! Now, I was for all time 
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shut out from the world of art I loved so 
dearly! I could not keep the tears from 
falling, all the future seemed so hopeless. 

But I was naturally of a cheerful disposition, 
and after a time, brighter thoughts prevailed. 

I determined to be content and to hope; 
surely some day my chance would come. My 
Croydon employers were not musical people, 
but they were kind and considerate, paid me 
liberally, invited me always to be present at 
their social functions, and exerted themselves 
to obtain more pupils for me. 

Their daughters were intelligent girls with 
refined manners and fair musical talent, and I 
was gratified to observe that they soon began 
to regard me with admiring affection. 

But though my life was considerably 
brightened by their kindness, for which I felt 
grateful exceedingly, I little thought that, 
after all, through their influence, I should 
attain my heart’s desire. Yet so it was. 

I had been singing to their guests one 
evening, and had just given the “Jewel Song ” 
from Faust, when I heard my name men¬ 
tioned by Mrs. Gorringe to a wealthy banker, 
Sir Frederic Howden, and after some con¬ 
versation, evidently of quite an exciting nature, 
she summoned me to her side, and said, with 
good-natured triumph— 

“ My dear, I really believe I’ve got you an 
engagement—a professional engagement. Sir 
Frederic thinks you sing charmingly, and will 
engage you for the boat, if you like to go.” 

“The boat ! ” I exclaimed, bewildered. 

“ Yes. I forgot; we have not told you. 
The City Company of which my husband is 
warden are going up the river in their boat for 
a day’s outing on Wednesday, and they want 
a lady singer. We had Madame Barte last 
year ; the fee is ten guineas.” 

For a moment I hesitated. To sing in a 
concert-hall, before a refined and cultivated 
audience was a thing to be desired, but on a 
boat ! Somehow, I thought of the shabby 
minstrels on the Thames steamers. I had not 
then heard of the house-boats—those floating 
homes where modern pleasure-seekers contrive 
to hold concerts, dances, and what-not. But 
ten guineas! That would help to get a con¬ 
cert for myself, and besides, where Madame 
Barte had been I might safely follow. .So I 
accepted the offer, and then threw all my 
energies into getting up a suitable collection 
of songs, and also a pretty and effective cos¬ 
tume. Upon this last Mrs. Gorringe strongly 
insisted. 

When the eventful day came, I found the 
old state barge beautifully decorated with 
plants and flowers, and pretty well filled with 
a fashionably - attired company. Under an 
awning a harp, violin, and piano, with their 
respective performers were arranged. 

With her usual kind thoughtfulness, Mrs. 
Gorringe at once took me under her wing, and 
chatted gaily. 

“We have some very smart people here to¬ 
day, my dear,” she said. “ There are Lord and 
Lady Rouston, Lady Elwood, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. But don’t you be nervous, 
dear ; you will get on well, never fear.” 

I’m afraid you will think me a conceited 
creature, but I had been trained in a school 
where nerves were mocked at, and I was only 
secretly amused at the idea that I, who had 
faced successfully that most terrible ordeal 
for young students, the Trial Concerts at the 
Gewandhaus, when the greatest masters of 
harmony that the world knew had sat there 
frowning or applauding, as my efforts were 
pleasing or the reverse, should tremble before 
a few great folks out for a holiday! 


The day passed. I sang my songs, obtain¬ 
ing, I was glad to find, more and more favour 
at each fresh attempt, and the climax was 
reached when I gave as a final encore that 
story of love and tragic folly, “Douglas 
Gordon.” We were returning, and the first 
rays of twilight were falling softly over the 
river, and the lovely landscape on its banks, 
when my near neighbour, a lady who had been 
regarding me attentively through a long- 
handled eye-glass, asked abruptly— 

“ Can you speak German ? ” 

I acknowledged my acquaintance with that 
language, and she continued, 

“ You have a wonderful voice—it should be 
a fortune to you. Your style is good, too, 
you are worth something better than to sing 
on this old barge. Have you many engage¬ 
ments ? No ? Ah, I thought not, or I 
should have met you before. I know all the 
musical people, and they know me. I should 
like you to sing for me and for some of my 
friends. Will you come and see me next 
Wednesday at three ? I can promise you ten 
minutes’ chat.” 

She handed me a card—“ Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
South Audley Street, Piccadilly, W.” 

“ One of Mrs. Gorringe’s very ‘ smart ’ 
people. What a piece of luck,” I thought. 
Needless to say I accepted the invitation, and 
the rest of the evening was to me a dream of 
delight. Even Alderman Gorringe’s thanks 
and compliments and the cheque, my first 
earnings as a professional singer—at another 
time with what pride I should have regarded 
it!—were quite overshadowed by the sweet 
hope that at last, quite by accident as it 
seemed, I had gained an entrance into the 
charmed circle I so longed to join. 

I found Mrs. Arbuthnot’s town house rather 
stuffy and small after the wide cool rooms of 
the great house at Croydon ; but all the same 
to me it was fairyland, and the people who 
presently thronged it to suffocation were all 
good fairies who were to help me, Ida 
Bolton, the unknown young singer, to enter 
the Enchanted Land. And Mrs. Arbuthnot 
was a fashionably-dressed, imperious, but 
good-natured fairy godmother, and appeared 
to possess the entree to every fashionable 
house in Belgravia. During the ten minutes’ 
chat she had promised me, she mapped out a 
programme for me with amazing rapidity, and 
a certainty of its fulfilment that almost took 
my breath away. 

“ On Friday,” she said, “ you will go with 
me to Lady Hautville’s ‘At Home.’ All the 
biggest professionals in town will be there. 
Lady Hautville (a dear soul, one of my most 
intimate friends) leaves everything to me. 
Her programme is really prepared, but room 
shall be made for you. Now sing me two 
solos that you consider your best, and we’ll 
get them in somehow.” 

I obeyed her, and she made good her 
promise. 

On the following Friday I accompanied her 
to Lady Hautville’s reception, and soon had 
the happiness of singing in one of London’s 
most fashionable assemblies before the most 
refined and exclusive circle, the elite of musical 
talent, men and women whose approval or 
condemnation “could make or mar a novice 
with a nod.” Luckily for me, I won their 
favour. The great Signor Ortelli himself 
deigned to notice me, and before I left the 
house I had secured two valuable engage¬ 
ments : to sing at Prince’s Hall, and at 
another large “ At Home ” in the following 
week. Thus I was fairly launched in the 
great world of music, and it would now only 
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depend on my own industry and determination 
to win the place in public esteem that would 
ensure my future success. 

My heart rose high with hope for the gol¬ 
den days to come, and with gratitude to Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. I went home and penned a long 
letter of thanks to her, my dear fairy 
godmother. 

I may as well confess that she became a 
very ordinary and nineteenth century kind of 
godmother in my estimation, after my first 
business interview with Signor Ortelli. 

“ I will send you on a cheque, and as Mrs. 
Arbuthnot prefers always that I settle all her 
business matters, I will deduct the amount of 
her commission.” 

“ Her commission ? Mrs. Arbuthnot ? ” I 
asked in great bewilderment. 

“ Why, but certainly, Mademoiselle Ida. 
It has to be paid, and it is pleasanter for you 
two ladies that I arrange all business and 
money transactions. As a rule, the money 


would be paid to Mrs. Arbuthnot, and if you 
prefer it-” 

“ Oh, no, no,” I exclaimed, eagerly, “ please 
arrange it all for me. I ask pardon for my 
hesitation, but I thought—I believed-” 

I stopped in hopeless confusion. 

“Ah, I see,” said the signor, smiling, “you 
do not know that, like many others, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, though quite a lady, the poor 
relation of a noble family, increases her small 
income by transacting various little matters 
for her friends—concerts, dinner-parties, intro¬ 
ductions, etc. Having found a charming new 
singer, in whose advent we all rejoice”—here 
he made me a profound bow—“ she asks for a 
commission on your first year’s engagement. 
Well, what would you ? It is very moderate ; 
many agents ask for it for three years.” 

I hastened to explain that I did not at all 
object to paying the money, even had it been 
thrice the sum mentioned. Nor did I, but it 
was a shock to find that instead of a great 


lady who had been charmed by my singing 
into taking me as her protege, Mrs. Arbuth¬ 
not was a poor and needy'aristocrat, whose 
“ dear ” and “ most intimate ” friends were in 
reality her employers. 

However, I soon became reconciled to the 
idea, the more readily as I reflected that it 
was really far more honourable in a lady of 
fallen fortunes to act as agent for her friends 
and visiting circle than to be dependent on 
them or relatives for her means of livelihood. 

My name is known now, and the fame and 
fortune that once seemed so far off will, in 
good time I trust, become a happy reality. 

I still teach Mrs. Gorringe’s daughters, and 
I always sing, if possible, for friendship’s sake 
only at the Croydon “ At Homes ” and parties. 
I should be most ungrateful ever to forget that 
it was on “ that old barge ” as Mrs. Arbuth¬ 
not rudely called the big city state-boat, that 
I made my first appearance as a professional 
singer. 


AMATEUR GARDENING FOR TOWN 

JUNE. 

By CONSTANCE JACOB. 



BEDDiNG-out operations should now be fin. 
ished as quickly as possible if the weather be 
at all genial; and by bedding out is not neces¬ 
sarily meant the formation of stiff' “ ribbon 
borders ” of the crudest tones of scarlet, pink, 
yellow and blue, and of “ carpet beds,” which 
used to be the only signification of the term. 
At this date I need hardly express my personal 
abhorrence of such a system of gardening, and 
my preference for mixed herbaceous beds and 
borders ; but even among these one may with 
advantage mingle patches of more delicate 
annuals and perennials ; and, as I suggested 
last month, when the bulbs die off, their places 
must be filled up by ready grown plants. 

In the London parks of late years, consider¬ 
able taste and variety have been shown in the 
arrangement of the flower-beds, and any 
amateur will do well to spend a morning or 
two in Hyde, Regent’s, or one of the other 
large parks every summer, taking notes of 
the beds which most please her fancy. Such 
notes will be chiefly useful for future seasons, 
however, as I always find I have to start a 
little in advance of the professionals, or being 


unassisted, my designs 
would not be complete 
until most of my family 
and acquaintances were 
out of town, and one 
naturally desires the best 
results of one’s labour to 
be appreciated as widely 
as possible. Here, how¬ 
ever, follow notes of some 
mixtures which were par¬ 
ticularly admirable in the 
summer of 1892, which 
may yield fruitful sug¬ 
gestions to some of my 
readers this year. 

Some well-grown dra- 
ccenas, surrounded by 
scarlet begonias, and 
these edged with the 
white lobelia called snow¬ 
flake. 

Grey-blue campanulas 
with yellow calceolari. 

White summer chry¬ 
santhemums alternated 
with lilium land folium 
rubrum; such a group 
should be bordered with 
some earlier blooming 
plant like the carnation, and once planted 
would be practically a permanent effect. 

Tall specimens of heliotrope and nicotiana 
affinis rising from a bed of the carnation Alice 
Ayres, which is white flaked with crimson. 

A mass of scarlet begonias edged doubly by 
a little golden-leaved fuchsia called Meteor 
and iresine walsii, but this last is difficult to 
grow without stove heat, and for its size rather 
costly to buy—about is. 3d. to is. 6d. per dozen. 

A mixture of sweet peas trained to branch¬ 
ing sticks with white abutilon, grounded by 
viola Blue King, and edged by golden feather. 

Abutilons mixed with lilium longifloruem. 
A bed of the latter carpeted with pink-blos¬ 
somed ivy-leaved geranium. 

The brilliancy of tropeolum Scarlet King 
was enhanced by being alongside of an ordinary 
greyish purple petunia. 

A novel effect was produced by interspersing 
among begonias young plants of the ordinary 
vegetable garden asparagus, whose feathery 
foliage brought into notice the less delicate 
beauty of its neighbours. 

Entire beds of the feathery celosia of all 
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shades, but especially the green and golden, 
were extremely lovely, but a good deal of heat 
would be needed to bring them into bloom 
soon enough. 

One of the bes't features of the very latest 
development of the bedding-out system, is 
the universal carpeting with low growing 
things, or with such as can be pegged down, 
of beds where a mixture of tall herbaceous or 
bulbous plants are thinly set. Another is the 
more frequent use of neutral tints, such as 
grey, to mix with the brighter shades of pink, 
red, or yellow; and still another is the large 
number of old handsome specimens of fuchsias, 
geraniums, and heliotropes, now preserved and 
used either singly in the grass or in large beds. 
A few years ago the old plants were all thrown 
away at the end of the season, only the cut¬ 
tings retained, the aim being to get several 
hundreds next year, all of exactly the same 
size for the everlasting “ribbon border;” 
while now some of the best effects arc obtained 
from using the old roots; and in Regent’s 
Park especially, the beds of big fuchsias in 
1892 were particularly grand. 

In the same place masses of German scabious 
in all colours, salpiglossis, and of the pink 
carnation, Raby Castle, were beautiful right on 
to September. 

The decoration of window-boxes requires 
much the same treatment as bedding out, with 
the difference that, instead of close-growing 
borderers, there should be climbers like tro¬ 
peolum, canariensis, or ivy-leaved geranium, 
to hang down over the front of the box. The 
same creepers planted at each end of the box, 
may be arched by means of wire, or flexible 
cane from end to end, provided that such a 
screen be not objected toby the inhabitants of 
the room. Some of the prettiest combinations 
I remember have been composed of flowers of 
one colour and abundant foliage; among 
others the following : — 

Palms, white marguerites, white campanula, 
and mignonette; yellow calceolarias, double 
yellow’ nasturtiums, creeping jenny, and brown 
coleus; yellow marguerites, or calceolarias, 
and musk mimulus with mignonette (this for 
a shady aspect). Geranium, Happy Thought 
(white and green leaf; it should not be allowed 
to bloom), pink ivy geranium, and red coleus. 

Among other mixtures yellow 7 and white 
marguerites ; any yellow' flowers with purple ; 
dark-red geraniums with white or very pale 
pink ; salmon colour with greyish mauve; 
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orange-coloured tropeolum with pale yellow 
and brown, are good: but scarlet with blue, 
yellow, or white, although only too usual, is 
always vulgar; while the mixtures one often 
sees of all these shades, with the addition of 
mauve and pink in one box, can only have the 
excuse of careless ignorance. Anyone who 
has been in Italy knows how graceful carna¬ 
tions look when allowed, as they are there, to 
hang down through the twisted iron grilles in 
front of windows ; and there is no reason why 
a similar effect should not be obtained in 
London, by planting them in front of the 
window-boxes, to hang over, instead of being 
tied up to stakes, as is necessary in the garden ; 
at the back of them begonias might be set, 
care being taken that their colours harmonise ; 
and there would be the advantage in such an 
arrangement that both plants are ornamental, 
whether in or out of flower, while the begonias 
would blossom for a month or six weeks after 
the carnations were over. 

Stone or stucco vases, tubs, or extra large 
flower-pots stood on a lawn, terrace, or wide 
stretch of gravel should always, I think, be 
planted formally, the best plan being to have 
one large standard, such as a geranium, fuchsia, 
heliotrope or marguerite; a foliage plant, such 
as a palm or aralia ; a large climber such as a 
plumbago or clematis, or a group of annual 
climbers like sweet peas, nasturtiums, or 
canariensis, carefully trained round a circle of 
stakes, edging the arrangement with climbers 
of suitable tints such as ivy geraniums, creep¬ 
ing jenny, tradescantia or tropeolum, which 
when well-grown should nearly hide the pot. 
Should the centre standard be too small to 
reach to the edge, a row of low foliage plants 
like tricolour or other fancy geraniums could 
fill up the space. 

When the boxes, beds, and vases are first 
filled the earth should have a good soaking, 
then water should be given very sparingly 
until the roots are well-established, when a 
little weak stimulant may be given once a 
week to all plants showing bloom. 

Watering out of doors requires great judg¬ 
ment, and it is always better to give too little 
than too much. If one have a hose, it may 
be used with advantage every evening in dry 
weather, especially on the lawn; but to most 
plants in the ground, a fair quantity of water 
given once or twice a week to the roots will 
be sufficient, while a daily sprinkle from a rose 
is worse than useless. Pot plants, however, 
if they have proper drainage and are stood 
out of doors, need watering daily. And the 
pots should always be filled to the brim ; more¬ 
over, most will be grateful for an additional 
syringe over the foliage. Indoors the moisture 
will not evaporate so quickly, and should only 
be given when the surface of the earth is too 
dry to stick to the fingers. 

In hot dry weather the matutinal syringing 
of the greenhouse should never be omitted. 

Fuchsias and begonias are the last things 
generally to be planted out; but they should 
all be in the ground before the end of the 
month, having stood in the open air in their 
pots to harden for a week or so first. If 
wanted for blooming in pots they had better 
now be shifted into larger, the compost used 
being fairly rich, aud plenty of water and 
nourishment given directly the buds appear. 
The rule with pot plants is that they will not 
bloom profusely until the roots have filled all the 
space at their command, and then, the amount 
of earth being limited, they need extra feeding 
to support the strain of flower-bearing into 
which they are forced to throw all their energy. 

Dahlias, which ought now to be showing 
good strong shoots, if they were started or 
struck as advised in March, may be planted 
out as soon as there seems no further danger 
of frost. I find they do almost equally well in 
partial shade or in full sunshine, so I utilise 
them for positions which sunflowers and late 


blooming lilies do not like. In a heavy rich 
soil they are apt to run too much to leaf, and 
in this case it is well to cut off all the side 
shoots, leaving in the centre two or three 
stems which will then bear flowers more 
abundantly. Each stem should be tied to a 
very stout tall stake, inserted in the ground 
when the tubers are planted to avoid the risk 
of piercing them. Earwigs are their natural 
enemies; and the best trap for catching them 
is the unsightly one of a flower-pot containing 
a piece of moss, hung bottom upwards on the 
top of the stake. This must be examined, 
however, very early in the morning, if any of 
the creatures are to be caught. 

Sunflower seedlings should now, if reared 
under protection be transplanted into borders 
or if sown out of doors the patches must be 
thinned, leaving at least two feet space be¬ 
tween each plant, as they are strong feeders, 
and form immense bushes when well developed. 
The same remarks apply to hollyhocks, 
which, in backgrounds of borders are too 
seldom seen in London. As they are bien¬ 
nials, this is the best time to sow the seeds, 
strewing them thinly in drills in a shady part 
of the garden. They will thus make stronger 
plants than if raised in heat, but they must of 
course be protected when up from the 
attacks of slugs and snails, encircling lines of 
ashes or soot being their best defence. 

Other things for next year’s blooming 
which should be sown now in the same way, 
or in boxes in a shaded frame, are columbines 
and sweet sultans; but auriculas require a 
little gentle heat. 

Young wallflowers will need pricking out 
into their blooming place according to usual 
custom ; but according to mine, as perhaps 
more suited to the London climate, into a cold 
frame, from which, until come the frosts and 
fogs, the lights should be removed. In either 
case the roots want planting very deeply. 

Canterbury bells and larkspur seedlings 
may be treated in either way ; but they are 
hardier than wallflowers and stand the winter 
pretty well without any protection. 

Polyanthus seedlings should be pricked out 
into a cool position for the summer, not being 
planted where they are to bloom in the spring 
until the hottest weather is passed. 

•If the room can be spared it is well to keep 
a small part of the garden for nursery beds, 
but in any case when all our summer plants 
are in the ground there will probably be a few 
patches left vacant by the removal of wall¬ 
flowers or other purely spring bloomers where 
the young stock may find a temporary home 
and be all the better for a little shading by its 
taller neighbours. 

Should the earth seem poor, a little old 
manure might be with advantage dug into it 
before anything else is planted. 

This is the best time to prune lilacs, when 
the bloom is quite over, and before they have 
wasted any strength in seed-bearing. 

I nearly empty my greenhouse this month, 
and, following the example of the parks, use 
such of the palms, draccenas, aralias, and india- 
rubbers as are not wanted for the decoration of 
the sitting-rooms, and a long loggia-like bal¬ 
cony outside the windows, in groups upon the 
broader paths, or planted out in the beds 
where backgrounds are required for bright, 
low-growing flowers. 

This is a good opportunity for spring-clean¬ 
ing, in which I always have the help of the 
housemaid, as such cleaning is a work which 
only women properly comprehend. A man’s 
way is to shift the plants a little, skim lightly 
over the unoccupied shelves with a handbroom, 
swill the floor with water, broom it out, and 
the deed is done. Our way is to choose a fine 
day, take everything movable into the open 
air, well syringing and watering it there, and 
scrubbing most of the pots outside with a hard 
brush and soapy water; sweep down the roof, 


wall, and shelves, then syringe the former. 
During this operation I am always astonished 
at the number of spiders’-webs which are dis¬ 
lodged, but am the less troubled at the Let, 
because, being carnivorous creatures, they 
probably do more good than harm ; still, their 
presence argues that of a large amount of other 
insect life mostly baneful. Next the shelves 
must be scrubbed with warm water and car- 
bolic soap, swilled down with clean cold water, 
and then rubbed nearly dry with old dusters. 
After this the plants, which are coming back, 
can be put into their places ; the floor must be 
swilled down, and, if of tiles, may be scrubbed 
with soap and water. 

After some of the best ferns have been 
selected to make a group in the drawing-room, 
together with two or three large-leaved bego¬ 
nias, the rest of mine are replaced at the 
shadiest end of the building; agapanthi, cacti, 
and oleanders coming into flower are placed 
conspicuously in the middle of the house, so 
that they can be easily syringed and fed, and, 
as soon as the buds show colour, are trans¬ 
ferred to wherever their bloom will be most 
appreciated. 

A plumbago I take on to the balcony men¬ 
tioned above, and tie the shoots to the railing, 
matching it by a clematis jackmanni in a pot, 
which has been wintered in a cold frame. 
Neither of these will show much bloom before 
August, but some pots of climbing nasturtium 
in between supply colour meanwhile. At each 
of the boarded-in ends of the balcony, and 
therefore out of all draughts, I make a hand¬ 
some group, consisting of orange plants, aga¬ 
panthi, palms, large double red geraniums, 
small draccenas, and, in the shady background, 
musk, for sweetness sake, exchanging some of 
these later on for other things in bloom. The 
agapanthi do not flower every year ; but when 
they do, are well out for six weeks or two 
months, and need to stand all the while in 
saucers of daily-renewed water. 

Before the balcony-ends were closed in I 
could keep nothing here on account of the 
draught, but now anything flourishes well, 
except ferns, for which the aspect is too sunny. 

An old aloe in a big pot is brought out to 
the middle of a wide piece of gravel next the 
house, which in my garden does duty for a 
terrace, and surrounded by other smaller 
eccentricities of Agave family which I possess 
without admiring; this group being flanked by 
two immense flower-pots containing, the one 
a fuchsia, the other a pink ivy geranium, edged 
with creeping-jenny and tradescantia, as I have 
described above. 

The roses which have done blooming are put 
in a warm position outside the greenhouse door, 
but the camellia and azaleas must return for 
another month. 

My salvias and celosias are never forward 
enough to use as bedding plants, but they will 
come in nicely for the rooms later on ; and arc 
now shifted into their flowering pots (five inches 
diameter is large enough for any one specimen) 
and placed on a shelf in the middle of the 
greenhouse. When the roots have grown 
sufficiently for flower to appear, they will want 
a good deal of feeding with liquid manure or 
other stimulant. 

Although the spring show has faded, my 
little pleasance now is delightfully gay ; the 
Chinese white peonies succeeding to the old- 
fashioned red ones, yellow iris to blue, white 
madonna and orange tiger lilies joining the 
Turk’s cap varieties; the large white pink, 
Mrs. Sinkins, the true carnations, gilly-flowers 
or July flowers, as they used to be called. 

In the herbaceous border, larkspur, lychnis, 
lupin, foxglove, sweet william, and giant 
musk, are at their best; and among annuals 
the Virginian stock, nasturtium, cornflower, 
and coreopsis, make brilliant patches, while 
the geranium and other bedders are recovering 
themselves. 
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THE WORK OF A WORD. 

Bv Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS. 


A WORD ! It was only a word— 

A word said in lightsome jest; 

I thought not, I knew not, he overheard, 

Or the depths, of passion that might be stirred 
In a sensitive human breast. 

Had I known that he was so near, 

I’d have closed the gates of speech, 

Ere the bolt was sped that struck my dear, 

Dear love—the man who has never a fear— 

And drew his heart’s blood like a leech. 

Oh ! I must have been mad to play 
With fate—through an idle jest— 

I would give the world could I now unsay 
The flippant lie that has driven away 
The lover loved longest and best. 

Well know I how slight a spur 
Will goad a mettlesome steed; 

And I might have spared the nameless slur 
Of the, “ What! Love him ! w I flung out to her 
As a blind, with so little heed. 

I saw him go white as the snow, 

As the light words left my lips— 

And stagger, as if with a sudden blow, 

Which had wrought him unutterable woe. 

Blotting hope out in long eclipse. 

I flung myself down at his feet— 

“ False to Madame, or false to me ”— 

His answer came cutting, and cold as sleet, 

“We part, you and I, nevermore to meet; 

Love and life are divorced,” said he. 


“My steed and my sword both are true; 
Beauty’s a mask to beguile ; 

It was torn from the face I thought I knew, 

\\ hen the faith, and fame, of your love you slew 
With a scornful jest, and a smile. 

“ I had set you for worship high, 

In the very shrine of Truth— 

As a star falls down from the eastern sky, 

So has fallen my proud divinity— 

What remains for worship, forsooth?” 

With that he turned on his heel, 

And went in his proud disdain, 

Regardless how I, in my shame, might feel— 

Oh ! how I sprang up at the clank of steel, 

And smothered the cry of pain. 

Gone ! With hoof-beats that smite my heart- 
Gone ! stung by a hapless word! 

Are we twain to linger through life apart, 

W ith secret love-wounds to throb and smart, 
When a name is spoken or heard? 

Gone ! Out into the midnight murk—- 
Gone by the perilous pass! 

If he come to ill where marauders lurk, 

Or his steed should slip, it would be 'my work— 
The work of a word—alas ! 

No bullet goes back to the gun; 

No lightning back to the cloud; 

And the spoken word is a something done , 

For good or for evil, while life shall run, 

Be the speaker sorry or proud. 
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Quite unexpectedly it once fell to my lot 
to spend a whole summer in an out-of-the- 
way village in Sussex, and thereby I made 
the acquaintance of one of the most interesting 
women whom it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet. 

My health had broken down in the whirl 
of London life, and my medical adviser and 
friend had peremptorily ordered complete 
rest. “No flying off to the Continent, or 
staying in a big noisy watering-place, re¬ 
member ; but go down into the country and 
vegetate. Live out of doors; take only the 
lightest books with you, and, above all, 
don’t think! ” Very easy to say, good Dr. 
Marshal; but not so easy to carry out, espe¬ 
cially the last item. However, I had always 
found in the past that his prescriptions were 
worthy of strict attention ; so I established 
myself at Norington, and tried to “ vegetate.” 

Not strong enough for much exertion, I 
sauntered about the lanes, and being cut off 
from the world of books, took to studying the 
few human beings with whom I came in 
contact—the ancient dame who kept the post- 
office, the stalwart policeman, the capable- 
looking schoolmistress and her pert little 


pupil-teacher, the sleepy old rector, and 
the gorgeous young ladies from the Hall 
Farm, who drove an old pony into the 
village daily to fetch their father’s newspaper. 

But the person who most caught my fancy 
was a tall, thin, plcasant-looking woman, 
whom I constantly met strolling along the 
wide-margined roads, leading two small Jersey 
cows, who leisurely browsed on the thick 
grass and white clover, while their guardian 
employed herself with knitting, or more often 
with a book. Almost every fine morning I 
met them. The cows were beautiful crea¬ 
tures, of a tawny cream-colour, with darker 
legs and tails, fine heads with small curved 
horns, and large, mild eyes. They seemed as 
docile as lap-dogs, and were led by long 
cords which ended in a loop slung over their 
guardian’s left arm, thus leaving both hands 
free. 

One day in a shady lane I met them, and 
noticed that the woman was much absorbed 
in a magazine—of all things it was the Nine¬ 
teenth Centuiy ! The idea of a cowherd (I 
think there is no feminine appellation for a 
member of that profession) caring enough 
about the Zeit Geist to study intelligently one 


of the leading reviews struck me as so unusual 
that I looked at her with great curiosity. 
She was entirely unconscious of my scrutiny 
as she slowly sauntered along, pausing where- 
ever the Jerseys found a particularly tempting 
patch of grass. Yes, she was a lady; there 
was no doubt of it, in spite of her employ¬ 
ment. Her grey-striped print dress was 
daintily fresh and clean, and the thick coil of 
grey hair beneath the shady hat showed careful 
arrangement. The face, though thin, was 
freshly coloured, and looked younger than the 
grey hair would have indicated. The eyes 
were dark and keenly observant ; the hands 
well-shaped, bare, and brown. 

One day, when I came upon her sitting 
knitting on a log which lay on the rood-wide 
margin of a quiet lane, I stopped and asked 
the way to an interesting old church of which 
I had heard. She gave it in a gentle, culti¬ 
vated voice, with hardly a trace of provincial¬ 
ism, and her clear directions were very different 
from those of the average rustic, which is 
generally in this style :—“ You goes along 
this here road till you comes to Mas’r Smith’s 
barn, and then turn off across Mas’r Brown’s 
ten acres, and follow the Delvey lane as far as 
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Widow Jones’s,” etc., which directions might 
as well be Greek for their uselessness to any¬ 
one not acquainted with the neighbourhood. 
Finding her inclined to be friendly, I ven¬ 
tured to take a seat on the log by “Madam 
Rustica,” as I had privately christened her, 
and my questions gained me much valuable 
information about the neighbourhood. I 
admired the cows, which evidently pleased 
her. They were Cherie and Cosette, she said, 
and mother and daughter. “ My cousin, Mr. 
Kdgar Bell, of Norington Court Farm, has a 
fine herd of Jerseys. These came from him, 
and they go to his large yards and pastures 
for those months in the year when they give 
no milk, as my meadow is but small.” 

“ Then that is the reason that you lead 
them out to graze the road-sides ? ” I asked. 

“Yes. It is only a pleasure on bright 
mornings like this ; and otherwise all this fine 
clover and grass would be wasted, which 
would be a sad pity. All the afternoon, and 
on wet days, they are tethered in the orchard. 

I like to save as much as possible of my little 
paddock for the hay that they need in the 
winter.” 

“ You make butter, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes ; and Cosette is giving nearly twelve 
quarts of milk a day now , so we make a good 
deal. I always supply the rectory, and the 
rest goes to private customers in Belsham. 
Now, Cherie, if you must lie down to rest, 
please come and do it at home. Good 
morning, madam! I hope you will have no 
difficulty in finding your way to the church.” 
And she rose ancl moved away, followed by 
the docile animals. 

A few days after, I happened to be about 
a mile from the village, on a road that I had 
not before explored. It had been a breathless, 
sultry morning, and now a low rumble of 
thunder warned me to return. I have a 
nervous horror of lightning, and made all the 
haste I could; but before I reached the first 
house the rain began to pelt, each drop seem¬ 
ingly a teaspoonful of water, and I had no 
umbrella! Frightened, and breathless with 
the unusual exertion, I turned into the first 
garden gate, and ran into the shelter of the 
deep porch of a small old house. In a 
moment the door flew open, and Madam 
Rustica appeared, beckoning me in with 
hearty hospitality. . 

“I saw you coming down the path in this 
heavy rain. Dear, dear ! You are wet through ! 
Come in at once out of the draught! ” she 
said. 

“ But I am dripping wet! ” 

“ All the more reason that you should come 
in and be dried.” 

And the door was shut behind me, and 
kind hands helped to remove my soaked hat 
and mantle. Then, running upstairs, she re¬ 
turned with a dressing-gown of thick grey 
flannel and a pair of slippers. In these she 
promptly arrayed me, carrying off my drip¬ 
ping garments to be dried in her kitchen. * It 
was* all done so quickly, and the thunder 
roared so constantly, that I felt bewildered 
and trembling; and my kind hostess, seeing 
how I shrank at every flash, established me in 
a cosy armchair with my back to the light, 
and chatted on cheerfully in her soothing voice, 
telling me how much this rain was needed for 
the crops, and how in dry summers the whole 
village of Norington was apt to run short of 
water. “ And then they all come to me,” she 
said smiling. “ I have a deep well on my 
little place which never fails. I hope the rain 
will keep on all the afternoon, and you must 
stay and dine with me.” 

“ How kind you are,” I said gratefully. 
“ But I teel I ought not to accept so much 
when I do not know even your name.” 

“ That is soon told,” said my hostess 
quietlv. “It is Persis Pyne. My fore¬ 
fathers lived on the Hall Farm in this parish 
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for many generations. I was an only child, 
and when my dear father died, ten years ago, 

I settled down on this little place, and satisfied 
my inherited agricultural instincts with four 
acres and two cows.” 

Pleased with her concise self-introduction, 

I gave her a similar account of myself; and in 
an hour, while the rain poured down without, 
we seemed quite like old friends. When the 
tall old grandfather’s clock in the corner 
pointed to ten minutes to one, she laid aside 
her sewing, and began to set the table for 
dinner, although in her visits to the kitchen 
I could hear her giving directions to some¬ 
body there. 

Meanwhile, I looked round the large, low- 
pitched parlour, into which the front door 
opened direct. It was comfortably furnished, 
with many books, some pretty old china, a 
broad, old-fashioned sofa covered with chintz, 
and a bowl of roses on the dinner-table. It 
was all as unlike as possible to the smart gim- 
crack-bedecked parlours of the shabby-genteel, 
and was evidently in daily use. 

A sewing machine stood there, and on the 
large oak writing-table near the long low 
window were pens and paper, some account 
books, and an open Handbook of Botany by 
a vase of rare wild flowers. 

The whole looked so restful, and so refresh¬ 
ingly unlike city ways, that when my hostess 
called me to the table, I went with more 
appetite than I had felt for weeks. 

“ I wish I had known that you were com¬ 
ing,” she said, “ so that I might have had one 
of my spring chickens for dinner ; for we are 
nearly vegetarians when alone—for conven¬ 
ience, not from principle.” 

But 1 enjoyed the simple dinner, and, look¬ 
ing at my gentle hostess, I thought of the 
“ dinner of herbs where love is.” It was not 
only herbs, however, but poached eggs served 
in brown gravy, new potatoes, green peas, 
and delicious home-made bread and butter, 
and by way of dessert, such fresh strawberries 
and thick yellow cream as one never sees in 
London. 

When we had finished, Miss Pyne cleared 
the table, shut the kitchen door, and sat down 
to her sewing again. “ I have a most efficient 
servant,” she said smiling ; “ but there is one 
thing that I can never ask of her—to come 
into the parlour when strangers are here.” 

“ Is she so shy ? ” I asked. 

“ It is not exactly that, but her face was dis¬ 
figured by a frightful accident. Poor Rachel 
used to be as pretty a girl as you would often see 
when she was my housemaid at the Hall Farm. 
She was engaged to young Tom Welling, a 
blacksmith, whom I never thought good 
enough for her, and she left me to “ better 
herself.” At the next place she had there 
was a low gas-stove in use ; the skirt of her 
cotton dress caught fire, and before it could be 
extinguished poor Rachel’s pretty face and neck 
were sadly burned, and her hair quite gone. 
Soon after she came out of the hospital, 
all scarred and discoloured, she met young 
Welling and some of his companions coming 
home from a fair. They were the worse for 
drink, and without recognising her, they jeered 
at the disfigured face, until Rachel was heart¬ 
broken. She came straight to me and begged 
me to hide her—she would do anything if 
only she might never be seen. That is seven 
years ago, and the scars are much softened ; 
but it is still an effort to her to answer the 
door when I am out, or to go to the little 
chapel of a Sunday evening with a thick veil. 
I think she is happy now, and she is simply 
invaluable to me. She gets up at three o’clock 
in the summer to work in the garden, taking 
a nap in the afternoon when more people are 
about; she milks the cows, feeds the pigs, 
takes entire charge of the poultry, and saves 
me all the heaviest work in the dairy and 
house. Her father comes in for a few hours 


every week to clean out the cow-house and 
do the digging, but Rachel and I manage 
all the rest.” 

“ Do you keep a horse ? ” 

“ No; not even a donkey. It would be 
more trouble and expense than use to me. I 
can always hire an old pony and little car of 
the wheelwright, and every Friday I drive into 
Belsham to take my produce to customers, do 
my small shopping, and change my books at 
the library, which is my pet extravagance.” 

So passed the afternoon until a gleam of 
vivid golden sunlight streamed through the 
casement, warning me that I must wend home¬ 
ward. My clothes, nicely dried, and even 
ironed, by the invisible Rachel, were brought 
in. Miss Pyne warmly invited me to come on 
a fine day and see her garden, and I made my 
way along the sloppy road to the village, 
admiring the raindrops glittering like jewels on 
the hedges in the sun. 

It was on a fine warm Saturday afternoon 
that I again entered Miss Pyne’s garden gate, 
noticing—what had not caught my eye before— 
aboard by it, with “Milk, fresh eggs, fruit, 
honey, and cut flowers sold here,” neatly 
painted thereon. A number of bicycles were 
leaning against the fence, and when I passed 
down the path, between brilliant beds of 
flowers, to the little lawn in front of the 
house, I saw some seats under the great wal¬ 
nut tree occupied by a party of young men 
in cycling costume, evidently very comfortable 
over great baskets of strawberries, pitchers of 
new milk, and plates of substantial home¬ 
made buns. 

Miss Pyne was talking to them pleasantly 
as to old acquaintances, and just as I came up 
1 saw sundry silver coins change hands. She 
came forward with a warm greeting, and said 
“ Saturdays and Bank Holidays are my 
harvests. So many people driving or- cycling 
from Belsham stop here for refreshments and 
garden produce, and of course it pays better to 
sell retail.” 

“ And you really make hi petite culture 
pay ? ” 

“Certainly I do. My wants and Rachel’s 
are very few, and except flour and a little 
grocery, the cows, poultry, and garden supply 
all our food. And here arc—as the Irishman 
said of his pig—the gintlemen what pays the 
rint ; ” and she pointed to an array of bee¬ 
hives, twenty or thirty of them, painted of 
divers colours, standing among the fruit trees. 
The air seemed full of the busy hum of the 
bees, as they came flying home from all points 
of the compass. “These I manage entirely 
myself. Rachel is desperately afraid of them, 
but she helps me in straining, bottling, and 
packing the honey for market. I used to keep 
bees for amusement in my young days, and 
so learned my trade.” 

As we passed through the garden—quite an 
acre of the little patch being cultivated—my 
guide pointed out the beds of flowers, roses, 
carnations, and marguerites, which she grew 
for sale. Then large strawberry-beds, where a 
sleek, contented-looking tabby cat was tied to 
a kennel like a dog, to keep away marauding 
blackbirds and thrushes. A good-sized plot 
was devoted to mangold wurzel, for the cows’ 
winter provender; and between the rows of 
potatoes were cabbages, newly planted, for the 
same purpose. 

Every inch of ground seemed made the most 
of. Passing on to the miniature farmyard, 
we found it alive with chickens and ducks. 
“These are Rachel’s pride and joy,” said Miss 
Pyne. “ She is devoted to them, and even 
goes out gleaning in the very early morning 
in our neighbours’ fields for their benefit. The 
villagers have almost given up gleaning now 
bread is so cheap ; but we find that it decidedly 
lightens our bill for poultry food. Wheat, 
oats, barley—nothing comes amiss to the fowls ; 
and the straw goes into the pig-sty.” 
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Here we saw two little black pigs, eagerly 
devouring a supper, of potato parings, and such 
scraps boiled in buttermilk which Rachel had 
just brought them. In the orchard the pretty 
cows were tethered, both lying down, and 
chewing the cud of contentment, and beyond, 
in the paddock, the grass was waving ready 
for the scythe. 

When I congratulated my friend on her 
charming little establishment, she smiled and 
said, “ My friends wasted a good deal of 
pity on me when I chose this line of life. My 
dear father died after a succession of bad 


seasons, so that, instead of being a bit of an 
heiress, as everyone expected, I found it best 
to take this little place. But I had always 
lived an active, out-of-door life, and am far 
happier than I could have been playing the 
fine lady in a town. I have a little property 
laid by for a rainy day or for old age, and I 
believe nothing but death will part Rachel and 
me. I can truly say that my lines have fallen 
in pleasant places, and that my heritage of 
health and capacity for this simple country 
life is a goodly one; and I have always a 
little to spare to help my poorer neighbours, 
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who are apt to come to me in sickness or 
trouble.” 

This was by no means my last interview 
with my new friend, and the more I saw of 
MissPyne the more I honoured her. In spite 
of homely tasks and retail trade dealings she 
was a perfect lady, gentle, intelligent, and 
cultured. She believed in the dignity of 
labour, and carried out her theories ; and al¬ 
though circumstances have led me far away 
from Norington, I hope I shall never forget 
the lessons learnt under the humble roof of 
Madam Rustica. Maud Morrison. 


PYROGRAPHY; or, POKER-WORK. 

By B. C. SAWARD. 


nder the many 
names given 
to the old- 
fa s h i o n e d 
poker or 
burnt wood 
engraving the 
art still flour¬ 
ishes, and, as 
time goes on, 
instead of de¬ 
clining in the 
public esti¬ 
mation it, by 
the improve¬ 
ments intro¬ 
duced, not 
only retains 
its hold on the working world but becomes, 
by new departures, more artistic and more 
useful. 

The old original work done with red-hot 
irons flourished in Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Holland, England, Germany, and Italy 
during the centuries when heavy oaken chests, 
bureaus, and tables were in use, and some of 
this, in combination with fine wood carving, is 
still in existence. This decoration disappeared 
in Europe when furniture assumed less solid 
shapes, but in the rude half-civilised nations 
of South, West, and Central Africa it is 
still practised. With them drinking-bowls 
hatchets, spoons, pillows, idols, state wands, 
and other wooden articles are profusely de¬ 
corated with incised lines deeply burnt in and 
sometimes embellished with colouring matter ; 
but in them, as in European specimens, no 
attempt has been made to give the effects of 
shade or tone by working from light to dark, 
a hard decided line of various widths upon a 
clean surface or upon a black background 
being all that is aimed at. 

Pyrography, we are glad to be able to write, 
owes its impetus to an English firm, who 
during the last few years have vastly improved 
upon the German revival of the art. The 
specimens sent from that country for imitation 
were only suitable for fine landscape etching, or 
for large panels round a frieze. The machine 
cost 25s., and the wood procurable was not of 
the kind used for the originals. By producing 
an apparatus that could be bought at a rea¬ 
sonable rate, inventing many different-shaped 
tools for working with, employing artists to 
design patterns that could be adapted to small 
articles,, and making a variety of wooden ar¬ 
ticles with close-grained and seasoned wood, 
Messrs. Abbott has supplied a want felt by all 
who are interested in the art. Not content 
with developing the work upon wood, the 
same firm has applied it to leather, to plain 
glass, and to ground glass. 

Although most of our readers know that 



the work is no longer done with hot irons or 
hot poker, few of them appreciate the delicacy 
of the machine that supplies their place. 
Surgeons will understand its working, as a 
somewhat similar instrument is used for 
cautery. The apparatus is a bottle half-filled 
with benzoline, through whose cork two tubes 
are passed. These tubes are fastened into 
india-rubber tubing, one ending in the holder 
of the platinum point that burns the wood, 
and the other in a small air-pump made of 
two hollow balls of rubber, connected together 
with a piece of tubing. The machine acts as 
follows :—The platinum point is hollow ; it is 
heated in a spirit-lamp and held in the right 
hand. The lowest ball of the air-pump is 
held in the left hand, and pressed in and ex¬ 
panded by the finger and thumb of that hand. 
The air thus forced into the second ball runs 
along the tubing into the bottle, passes as a 
vapour over the benzoline, and takes up some 
of that spirit. It then runs through the tubing 
that is in connection with the platinum point 
and keeps that point in a perpetual glow; in 
fact, the point can be kept red-hot for hours 
without any relighting, as long as the left- 
hand thumb and finger gently press in and 
allow to expand the lowest ball. A beginner 
naturally thinks that this action of the left 
hand is a nuisance, but after a little practice it 
becomes quite mechanical; and though any¬ 
one can help by relieving the artist of this 
work, it should never be delegated to another 
at critical moments, as good work often re¬ 
quires the blowing to be either very slow or 
with a sudden burst of heat, and this variety 
can only be done by the worker. No violent 
action is at any time needed; a slight even 
pressure for general work, with a little quicken¬ 
ing or stopping when certain effects are to be 
brought out. 

Platinum, being the hardest of all metals, 
does not waste to any great degree when sub¬ 
ject to heat and brought in contact with wood, 
leather, or glass, but it will amalgamate with 
lead or zinc, and must not be tried on these 
metals. The handle of the point is made of 
wood or cork, and so arranged that the point 
will unscrew and allow of another shaped 
point replacing it. Thus to the same handle 
can be attached a fine point for' landscape 
etching, a very broad point for glass work and 
for deeply incised lines and other coarse work, 
or a curved point for burning down plain 
backgrounds, or a “pattern point.” 

It is not necessary to buy all these points, 
as they are the expensive part of the apparatus, 
and most workers can and do make one point 
answer every requirement by simply holding 
it in different ways—fiat, when working at 
backgrounds, as a drawing-pencil when shading 
or making line lines, and quite perpendicular 
when deeply burning down any particular 


parts, such as the centres of flowers, the eyes 
of animals, and conventional designs. AVith 
the aid of the pattern points—which are shaped 
. as rounds, triangles, diamonds, hearts, ovals, 
trefoils, and crescents—the backgrounds of 
subjects are made into diaper patterns and 
large conventional designs, as shown in 
Fig. i, relieved from any fiat appearance. For 
borderings they are also useful, and they 
allow the worker to exercise indivitfual taste, 
as by combining them together, or by simply- 
using one of them at different angles, a great 
variety of work is obtained. They are made 
in platinum and in copper, the latter being 
the cheaper, and good enough when not much 
work is required. 

There is one thing that must be remembered 
before undertaking this art, and that is, that 
r.o good work can be expected when common 
or very hard wood is used as a foundation. It 
is this rage for cheap wooden tables and other 
common deal articles that has spoilt not only 
decorative painting upon wood, but delicate 
work with a platinum point. The common 
fresh deal that oozes out turpentine and gives 
forth a most pungent smoke when worked on 
will never allow of any fine lines, half-tones, or 
artistic handling; it will burn a strong black 
and nothing more. Again with elm or oak ; 
these woods, however good in quality, are 
much too hard for anything but strong deep 
lines. The best woods are holly, sycamore, 
lime, Kaurie pine, birch, chestnut, aspen, 
poplar, tulip, pear, and yew. Some of these 
woods do not grow large enough for panelling, 
but they can always be carefully joined; and 
no one who has once tried their surfaces and 
seen what delicate effects of light and shade 
are obtainable from them will ever grudge the 
small extra expense their use involves. The 
solid strong glove and handkerchief boxes, the 
blotters, photo frames, tea chests, and nume¬ 
rous other articles now procurable at good 
shops are made of the right sort of wood, 
while table-tops, door panels, and other par¬ 
ticular articles can always be ordered. The 
wood used must be free from knots and half 
an inch in thickness, as very thin wood will 
warp from the intense heat of the instrument. 
Knots in the wood will spoil any fine effects, 
not only by reason of the unsightliness of the 
knot, but because the circles of wood round it 
are much harder in grain than the rest of the 
surface.. Good artists are so impressed with 
the desirability of using well-seasoned wood 
that they keep it by them for a long period, 
but ordinary people are content to buy articles 
that are well and closely made. 

In the list of the woods above given as lit 
for pyrography, we would point out that 
beech, cedar, and yew are red woods, and 
make very good backgrounds for classical 
figures, animals, and other large designs. 
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They also take firing well, and allow of a great 
deal of variety in the shading and lines drawn 
on them of great fineness and depth. Holly, 
willow, lime, and sycamore are close-grained 
white woods, and almost anything can be done 
with them, such as the finest lines—shading 
that looks like stippling, softly-smoked sur¬ 
faces, and great depth of colour. What is 
known as Ivaurie pine is another excellent 
wood. All these woods during the progress 
of the work emit a certain amount of smoke, 
but fortunately this wood smoke is not in¬ 
jurious to the eyesight, and, though pungent, 
is not disagreeable. Common deal is the worst 
to endure., but bom. the hard woods the smoke 
is sweet-scented and but little of it. The 
worker can always avoid coming in contact 
with it by placing the wood on an easel and 
standing or sitting a little away; it is the 
worker who uses bad fresh wood and stoops 


over the flat surface that finds the smoke incon¬ 
venient. Many artists find the smoke useful 
in throwing a slight tint over parts of the wood 
they leave untouched, and they contrive to 
arrange their panels while working at them so 
as to make the smoke fall upon such parts. 

Another way of obtaining a scorched but 
soft surface (on which afterwards to etch in 
bold lines) is to hold the platinum point in 
such a manner that the small escape hole in it 
near the tip is close to the wood; through this 
a rush of warm air will fall upon the surface 
and tone it. Many workers keep the platinum 
points that have become perforated through 
hard wear by them, and when they want 
smoked or scorched surfaces they screw them 
on and allow the smoke, etc., to pour through 
the worn holes on to the wood. 

In landscape work, figure, portrait, and 
animal etching the artist should look upon the 



fig. 1. 


platinum point as if it were an etching needle, 
and make with it fine shadings, deep-incised 
lines, clear delineations of light and shade, and 
artistic effects. The whole world of drawing 
in black and white is opened to all with the 
aid of this little needle point, if it is only taken 
seriously and time spent in learning how to 
use it. Many people think that after they 
have bought a machine nothing more is ex¬ 
pected of them ; its use comes by nature, and 
time is thrown away in learning how to shade 
or draw with it. To these people we recom¬ 
mend the flower and easy conventional designs 
that require no knowledge of any art but that 
of keeping the point red hot; but all who 
desire to rank as artists must put their wills 
and minds into the work. 

With regard to the designs used there are 
many good outline patterns published by art 
papers that can be adapted to fill up spaces. 
The Art Amateur and Home Art Work and 
Messrs. Abbott publish full-sized tracings or 
large designs suitable for carving or brass of 
poker work, and for more finished designs, the 
etchings of old masters, the beautiful modern 
etchings of old buildings and foreign streets 
produced in shades of brown, and giving 
exactly the colouring and depth necessary, are 
perfect copies. In Fig. 1 a modern conven¬ 
tional design for the door of a corner cupboard 
is shown, worked up and shaded with the aid 
of a broad platinum point and three pattern 
points—the diamond, oval, and trefoil. This 
is a fair specimen of what can be done by an 
ordinary worker, and is managed as follows :— 
Trace the chief outlines of copy upon trans¬ 
parent paper, lay this on the wood with red 
carbonised paper underneath. With a finely- 
pointed pencil mark through the transparent 
paper on to the wood, being careful to keep to 
the pattern lines. A little stale bread can be 
used to rub out wrong markings, but it is 
better not to use it and not to trace through 
black or blue carbonised paper, as the lines 
they leave upon the wood are difficult to get 
out. 

Having traced the lines, heat the machine 
and work in the broad lines with the platinum 
point, but not the dragons. Hold the point as 
a pencil and work, or rather stipple, in the 
background to the dragons, leaving their out¬ 
lines white. This background requires very 
minute shading, deepened at parts by being 
gone over several times not by the blackness 
of those places being obtained at once. Touch 
in the wings with the broad point and the 
markings of the heads, and make the body 
scales by fastening on the oval “ pattern point,” 
heating it red hot and working with it. Un¬ 
screw it after it has cooled, and finish the 
bodies of the dragons with fine shading. Work 
with the broad point for the deep border round 
the design, burn this border very deep and 
black, also the centres to the shields. Mark 
in the background to the scrolls, etc., by hold¬ 
ing the broad point as a pencil and shading 
with fine and light-crossed lines. Use the 
diamond pattern and the trefoil as finishes, 
placing the trefoils as an ornamental border 
round the dragons and making various designs 
with the diamonds. When using these pattern 
points, the spirit lamp that heats the platinum 
point should be kept alight, and the pattern 
point kept hot by being thrust into it. This 
help does not supersede the blowing with the 
air pump, but is additional, it being necessary 
to keep up a strong even heat. When the 
panel is quite finished, rub it over with a white 
opaque varnish obtained from the Artists’ 
Guild. A very thin coating of this is used, 
and it is rubbed on with the finger; a thick 
coating spoils the surface. Having rubbed in 
the varnish, take some silver paper, make a 
ball of it, and rub it over the whole surface of 
the wood. Work pretty hard for a quarter of 
an hour, changing the paper as it becomes 
limp, and a soft shine will appear—not like 
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any shine given to wood by French or beeswax 
polish, but the shine to be seen upon ivory. 
This protects the wood and keeps the sharp 
tones of the burning from becoming dulled ; it 
also softens down the parts left unburnt, and 
gives them the tone of old ivory. This varnish 
cannot be used for pictures or figures worked 
out as etchings, but it is recommended for 
conventional designs, for table-tops, door 
panels, photo frames, etc. 

When working figure and landscape pictures 
upon wood, use the fine point and not the 
broad platinum point, and work upon beech, 
Kaurie pine, or any wood that has a soft- 
coloured tone ; leave plenty of white surface, 
and imitate the perpendicular lines and cross- 
hatching of an etching, taking care to give 
roundness of outline, as in drawing, by placing 
the greatest dark near the greatest light, and 
by following out all the rules of drawing and 
perspective. 

In working upon leather, outline and a little 
shading is all that can be managed. The skins 
are sold by leather shops, and can be cut to 
cover blotting-books, Bradshaw guides, glove 
and handkerchief cases, or any other small 
articles. This branch of the art is not so 
artistic as the others, but can be made very 
effective. The fine-pointed platinum instru¬ 
ment is used. 

Pyrography upon glass is cpiite a new inven¬ 
tion, and at first sight the idea that an instru¬ 
ment so red-hot as the point must be, can 
work upon glass without cracking the back¬ 
ground seems impossible, but it is not so; and 
in Fig. 2 is illustrated a coat of arms done 
upon a sheet of plain glass, and in this the 
very finest straight lines and curved lines of 
great delicacy are made. When working upon 
glass the pattern (on ordinary paper) is laid 
under the sheet of glass, and no tracing is 
required. A broad point is generally used, 
and greater heat and greater pressure than is 
necessary when working upon wood or leather. 
To obtain a greater heat use the best benzo¬ 
line to be had, and place a piece of cotton 
wool shaped like a pyramid in the bottle. Let 
part of this wool appear above the benzoline 
in the bottle. A much larger surface for 
evaporation is thus obtained, and greater 
vapour given off. Work the platinum point 
not as a drawing pencil, but nearly upright, 
and press heavily down on the glass from the 


fig. 


wrist. As the point works, a thin film of glass 
will peel away from the surface wherever it has 
been touched by the hot point. Sometimes 
this film will not peel off, but will remain on 
the lines .in a loose state; a penknife is then 
used to pick off these detached pieces. Armo¬ 
rial bearings to insert into window panes, 
photo frames ornamented with engraved glass 
flowers, glass paper weights, tumblers, finger 
glasses, and wine glasses are all subjects suit¬ 
able for this decoration. When working on 
them in cold weather, warm the glass before 
applying the instrument. 


Fig. 3 i s a design to be used for ground* 
glass for hall windows, or in any window 
where light is to be let in and objects ex¬ 
cluded. The pane of glass to be decorated 
must be laid flat, the design placed under¬ 
neath it; the broadest point and firm pres¬ 
sure are required. The lines as burnt in 
and the film of glass removed come out as 
clear glass. The few lines of shading shown 
greatly improve the pattern, and are easily 
executed by a steady hand. No stippling or 
cross-shading is necessary, and the work is 
highly effective. 



fig. 3. 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Grey friars,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MISS STANLEY-DlSVIiNlSH. 

44 I’m afraid my information is not first¬ 
hand,” said Max, as he stood in the 
flower-scented balcony with the tall, 
queenly girl beside him. “ I have not 
been home for six months.. I only know 
what my sisters say in their letters.” 

“And what do they say?” asked 
Regina with a cool directness that could 
not but amuse Max, seeing that they 
were utter strangers to one another. 

“Their letters are always rather full 
of their new neighbours,” he answered 
smiling. “But it is very difficult to 
judge of people from letters only.” 

14 Do you think they like them ? ” 
“lam sure they do. My two younger 
sisters have evidently struck up a great 
friendship there, and the boy is delighted 

at having boy-companions-” and 

Max stopped short, he scarcely knew 
why, but his companion seemed to divine 
the reason in an instant. 

“ But your father is not altogether satis¬ 
fied with the nature of the companion¬ 
ship, and there is a feeling that there is 
too much running wild and a sense of law¬ 
lessness throughout the new household.” 

“ You must be a witch, Miss Stanley- 
Devenish,” answered Max laughing. 
“But if you know everything so well, 
why do you ask me ? ’ ’ 

“I know very little—I only guess,” 
she answered quickly. “ But apparently 
1 have guessed right. I wish you would 
franklytell me more ; it might be a great 
help. " .1 know it sounds odd for a perfect 
stranger to ask for confidences, but my 
position towards them is so unusual. 
That must be my excuse.” 

She raised her eyes to Max’s face as 
she spoke, and he read there an earnest¬ 
ness of purpose and a generous anxiety 
which at once unsealed his lips, and he 
answered at once, “I will gladly tell 
you everything I know, but it is not very 
much. My eldest sister Norah speaks 
warmly of Mrs. Devenish, but she evi¬ 
dently pities her a good deal. It seems 
as though she was very much over-ridden 
by her children, and found it very hard 
to keep the peace amongst them all. 
The girls naturally think that they are 
the ones to help and advise her; but 
Wilfrid, who has been with her all his 
life and has come from India with her, 
has a great notion of taking his father’s 
place, and he always wants something 
different from his sisters. There ap¬ 
pears to be constant bickering; and that 
kind of thing does not tend to peace or 
comfort in a household.” 

Regina drew her brows together in 
perplexed thought. “ I saw the boy, 
I knew he would be a tyrant if he could ; 
but I had to go before the girls could 
be released from school. I hoped they 
would be a comfort to their mother and 
help to keep order. Is there any talk of 
governess or tutor yet, do you know ? ” 
“I have not heard of any. So far as 
I understand the situation, the girls have 
finished their education and the boys 
have not begun it, and they decline to 


think about beginning it for at least six 
months to come.” 

“ Oh, dear, that will never do! ” and 
Regina drew her brows closer together. 
“No wonder there is confusion and 
anarchy in the house ! No education, 
and all those chits of children running 
wild ! What is to be done ? ” 

“I suspect that nothing will be done 
unless Miss Stanley-Devenish goes down 
to do it,” said Max with a smile. “I 
know that is my father’s opinion, if that 
is worth having.” 

Regina leaned her arms upon the 
balcony and looked out across the 
square, shaking her head slightly as she 
did so. “I did not want to have to 
do that,” she said. “I do want Mrs. 
Devenish to be mistress in her own 
house. I have kept away just for that 
very reason. I knew if I were there, 
and things were all at sixes and sevens, 

I should* be obliged to take the reins 
into my own hands. I should not be 
able to help it. I seem made like that, 
and I cannot do things by halves. But 
1 don’t approve of it. A mother should 
be supreme where her children are con¬ 
cerned, and a mistress in her own house. 
If I go down, she will lean on me and 
appeal to me, and I shall be real ruler, 
whatever farce we try to keep up. It is 
not right, and I have tried so hard to 
avoid it. I went abroad on purpose to 
be out of the way, so that I could not be 
summoned if things went a little wrong 
at first.” 

“I see your point,” said Max, “and 
in theory you are perfectly right, of 
course ; but theories won’t always work 
in practice—not as they ought to do. I 
suspect you will have to go down and 
get things into train.” 

She was silent for a moment, and 
then asked suddenly, “Are you going- 
down soon ? ’ ’ 

“I intend to get away at midsummer; I 
hold my clerkship at the hospital till then. 
After that I hope to get a good long 
holiday, which I shall spend at home.” 

“ Midsummer—that is not much more 
than three weeks off,” she answered 
musingly. “ Perhaps you would be good 
enough to write to me when you do go 
down, and tell me how the land really 
does lie and what is going on. I want 
to do my duty by the children—I am one 
of their guardians, you know—but I do 
?iot want to interfere needlessly, nor to 
do anything to undermine the authority 
of their mother, and it is very hard to 
know how to act for the best.” 

Max nodded. lie saw her point clearly 
enough. Every moment passed in her 
company deepened the first impression 
made upon him by her beauty and the 
undefinable charm of her commanding 
presence. Her flashing smile that broke 
out now and again showed how full of 
humour and fun she could be when her 
mind was more at ease. Just now the 
graver thoughts were uppermost, and 
her eyes were full of reflection not un¬ 
mixed with anxiety. 

“ Something must be done with those 


boys—little pickles that they are ! ” she 
said. “ They cannot go to school before 
Michaelmas, but it seems to me that 
they will want considerable licking into 
shape before they attempt the ordeal of 
school-life. I am sure by what I heard 
of the fashion in which they have been 
brought up that they are very ignorant, 
and they are particularly self-willed 
and lawless, and would probably be 
expelled from school in a very short 
time if they had not been broken in to a 
certain extent first. We must do some¬ 
thing for them ; a good tutor would be 
the best thing, but a good man would 
probably decline such an untempting 
charge. I suppose you do not know of 
anyone fitted for the task amongst your 
acquaintances, Mr. Tresham?” 

Max started, and a look of eagerness 
crossed his face. Might not this be the 
very thing for Percival ? It would secure 
him country air, and would be work 
that would interest him—work of a kind 
for which Max felt assured he would be 
peculiarly fitted. He had wonderful 
power over those with whom he came in 
contact. Even boys would be susceptible 
to it. With an eager air he plunged 
into the story of his friend’s trials and 
troubles to Regina, and she listened 
with close and sympathetic attention, 
her face kindling as the tale proceeded. 

“I should like to see this Mr. Per¬ 
cival,” she said ; “ it is men of his sort 
that the w r orld wants—that do the real 
work in it. If he is not fit for preaching 
and parish work yet, I wonder if he 
would take those boys in hand for a 
time. After that, surely we could find 
him a sphere such as would enable him 
to do justice to his talents, and would 
give his energies and his devotion scope. 
Could you bring your friend to call upon 
me some day soon ? ” 

Max was only too delighted to make 
the promise. It seemed to him that 
this Miss Stanley-Devenish would be a 
true friend in need to Percival. She gave 
the impression of a woman who never 
did anything by halves. If she found 
in her half-brothers’ tutor such a man 
as Max in his enthusiasm had described 
to her, she would not rest content with 
merely finding him teaching for a short 
time, she would most certainly bestir 
herself to strive and see him installed 
into the right place afterwards. With 
her wealth, her strength of character and 
many influential friends, surely she might 
be a valuable friend to anyone lonely 
and poor and obscure like Percival. 

“ I will willingly introduce him to you, 
Miss Stanley-Devenish, and I am not 
afraid of your being disappointed in 
him. He is a good deal out of health, 
as I have said, and I intend taking him 
home with me when I go for a rest and 
change. But he does not like idleness. 
I do not think he quite understands how 
to be idle. He will very soon be ready 
to undertake some fresh task, and 1 
believe he would like such a task as 
the one you have proposed. He was 
always the man in his last parish who 
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was set to crack all the hardest nuts. I 
have heard that from those who saw him 
at work there.” 

“ I am so much obliged to you for 
this talk,” said Regina a little later as 
Max spoke his adieus to her before 
leaving. “ Be sure you bring your 
friend soon. I have those boys on my 
mind, and I much wish to get something 
settled, it is natural they should like 
a little spell of running wild when first 
they reach England ; but it must not go 
on too long. They will drive everyone 
about them distracted if something is 
not done.” 

“ You seem to know that young.man,” 
remarked Mrs. Brewster coming up as 
Max disappeared down the staircase. 
” I did not know you had ever met. 
Fred brought him to sing.” 

“ Yes, and he sang very well, too. I 
am so glad you do not yield to the 
growing fashion of having all the music 
done by second-rate professionals that 
interest nobody. I would much rather 
hear amateur performances—one likes 
to hear one’s friends. No, I never met 
him before, but he belongs to those 
Preshams who live next door to my step¬ 
mother and her tribe. I was getting 
information out of him about the domes¬ 
tic bear-garden.” And Regina laughed 
as she spoke—a clear sweet ringing 
laugh in which her hostess joined. 

“} really think, my dear, that you 
need not trouble yourself any more about 
those people,” said Mrs. Brewster. 

You have done twice as much for 
them already as most girls in your 
position would dream of doing. They 
must settle their own affairs now in their 
own way. It is out of the question for 
you to be worried out of your life by 
their vagaries and wilful ways.” 

do not look like dying of worry 
yet,” answered Regina with a merry 
laugh, then growing graver with one of 
those swift changes that made part of 
the charm of her expressive face, she 
added, “you know 1 am one of the 
guardians of those children, and Mrs. 
Devenish is my father’s widow, though 
almost a stranger to me. 1 have my 
duties towards them, I must not try to 
shirk them.” 

' ‘ Shirk them ? I should think not, 
indeed. Nobody could accuse you of 
that. Just think what you have done 
for them-” 

Oh, I don’t count the money part of 
it anything,” answered Regina, quickly 
“ 1 have more than I can possibly spend, 
and her means are very narrow. It 
would be abominable for me to let her 
want-” 

Your money all came to you from 
your own mother’s family. You made 
your father leave everything to his 
second wife and family. Most people 
would consider that enough.” 

But he had so little to leave, cut off 
as he was in middle life,” was the quick 
reply ; “ but it is not that part of it which 
is the difficulty. It is to know how far 
I ought to put my fingers in the pie, and 
how far I ought to stand aloof and let 
them shake down as they can. J know 
if once I go there and see things at 
sixes and sevens I shall wake them all 
up, and put down my foot and set things 


going in quite a different fashion ; but 
then it is not my house-” 

“ I should say it was, my dear.” 

“Well, I don’t call it so, and I don’t 
w r ant it to be thought so,” answered 
Regina, firmly. “ I want Mrs. Devenish 
to rule supreme, but 1 am afraid she is 
the kind of woman who never will ; and 
if the alternative is to be the divided rule 
of a boy of ten or a schoolgirl in her 
teens—well they might do worse than 
have me for a domestic ogress.” 

“A good deal worse, ] imagine,” said 
Mrs. Brewster, smiling, “but I do not 
see why your peace of mind and enjoy¬ 
ment of life should be sacrificed to these 
people.” 

Regina’s smile was very bright 
though it was thoughtful too. " 

“ Oh, I can enjoy myself anywhere— 
at least I never yet found the place 
where I could not; and as for peace of 
mind, one always has that when one is 
doing the duty which seems to come 
first. Besides, after all, I don’t see that 
one s own personal enjoyment has much 
to do with the matter. My experience 
of life is not very wide as yet, but from 
what I have gathered of my own obser¬ 
vation I should say that of all the dis¬ 
contented, depressed, and generally 
useless and miserable individuals to be 
seen in our world the confirmed pleasure- 
seekers are the worst. Take your plea¬ 
sures as they come to you and enjoy them 
heartily; but go about always seeking 
tor amusement and enjoyment, and you 
soon come to enjoy nothing. Isn’t it so 
to a great extent, Mrs. Brewster? ” 
“Well, child, I cannot say but what 
you are right, though you are full young 
to have found it out for yourself. I sup^ 
pose the safest rule in life is to do what 
we believe to be right, whether it is 
agreeable or the reverse. If we take 
care of our duties, our pleasures will 
take care of themselves.” 

Them’s my sentiments ! ” exclaimed 
Regina, with her happy laugh, as she 
rose to go to her room; and those who 
best knew her inner life best knew how 
lully she lived up to her own standard. 

Regina was an early riser. In the 
bright summer weather she was astir by 
six o’clock in the day, and she often 
had her horse brought round at seven to 
enjoy a gallop in the Park before the 
abours of the day began. Used as she 
had been to a country life and its free¬ 
dom, the confinement of town was to a 
certain extent irksome to her, and it was 
a keen pleasure to go out sometimes in 
tins way to breathe the clear air of the 
Park before it had become exhausted or 
vitiated, and permit her horse to use his 
limbs with a treedom impossible later on 
m the day. 

Some three days after Mrs. Brewster’s 
P ar ty> as she was checking her excited 
horse after a long sweeping gallop over 
the soft ride, she was aware that her move¬ 
ments were being watched by two gentle¬ 
men, out for an early walk themselves. 
One of them raised his hat as her glance 
met his, and his companion mechanically 
followed his example. Regina rode up 
to the rails flushed and sparkling. 

“ Mr. f resham, I am very glad to 
meet you. I was wondering when you 
W’ere going to redeem your promise.” 


“ * was going to redeem it to-day. I 
can redeem it now, if you will let me. 
May I present to you my friend, Mr. 
Percival ? Percival, this is Miss Stanley- 
Devenish.” 

Regina held out her hand in her 
frankly easy fashion. 

“I am so glad to meet you, Mr 
Percival! Has Mr. Tresham told you 
of the delightful task for which we are 
anxious to bespeak your energies and 
experience ? ” 

‘He has said something,” answered 
lercival. “I know something of the 
circumstances of the case.” 

“And do they make your heart sink ? ” 

“Not at all ”—and here a smile flitted 
oyer the resolute and refined face of the 
young clergyman. “Do you know, M iss 
Stanley-Devenish, that if I have pupils 
entrusted to me for a time, I would 
rather they were unbroken colts and 
difficult subjects than the average well- 
behaved boy who needed only ordinary 
care.” 

Regina’s bright face expressed plea¬ 
sure and comprehension. 

“ I’m glad you feel like that. I know 
exactly what you mean, and I think it 
shows you will be just the man to 
grapple with the situation. Now I have 
been thinking about it a good deal, and 
it seems to me that the best way of doing 
things will be for you to carry out the 
Plan of which Mr. Tresham spoke to 
me, and just go down to the Fish-Ponds 
house as his friend in the first place, 
and then the youngsters will not imme¬ 
diately regard you as a natural enemy, 
and may even go so far as to make 
friends. When you have had a rest 
and a holiday, which I am sure by your 
looks you need, then the time will have 
come when I must go down and see 
Mrs. Devenish, if only for a few days ; 
and, when I come, something will be 
settled about those unruly boys, and we 
can work in our plan nicely. The 
mother will be sure to like a scheme that 
does not involve a sudden separation 
from her children, and you will be like a 
friend by that time. I think it can all 
be done in a peaceable and friendly 
fashion, without raising any very fearful 
tempest. But if the tempest does arise, 

I think that 1 can face it, and I fancy 
you can too.” 

There was something arch and 
humorous in the smile she bent on 
Percival; and he answered it by a like 
glance. 

“ I think I can,” was all he said. 

Next minute Regina had bowed her 
farewells, and was trotting rapidly away 
towards the gate, and Max, turning to 
his friend, asked with pardonable pride 
and enthusiasm—• 

“ Isn’t she a splendid sort of woman ? 
Did I say too much ? ” 

“ I don’t think you did,” answered 
Percival, smiling. ‘ ‘ But take care. Max. 

take care. She is-” 

“ I know—an heiress as well as a 
beauty—worse luck ! ” answered Max, 
between a smile and a sigh. “ Oh, you 
need not be afraid, my boy. I know she 
is a star out of my sphere. I shall never 
let myself fall in love with her ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lillie and Puella.— i. The habit will probably dis¬ 
appear if you cease to worry about it.—2. The book 
is by the late Miss Louisa M. Alcott, an American 
writer. AVe think it is to be found in a cheap 
edition. , , . . , , r . 

Rose.—T he fine poem entitled The Ancient Man¬ 
ner ” is by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; born 
October, 1772 ; published his poems in 1796-7 5 and 
died July, 1834. ' , .. , , 

Nurse Frances.— You had better consult a London 
Directory , or enquire at somcliomccopathic chemists, 
who might possibly give you the address you desire. 
AVe do not give such. 

Carlotta.—T here are plenty of homes for poor ladies, 
but some payment is usually required when board 
and furnished rooms, with coal andMight, arc re¬ 
quired. You had better obtain The English¬ 
woman's Year-Book , and refer to pages 65 to 70 
inclusive. AVhen the home is absolutely free, ad¬ 
mission is generally obtained by vote, and it might 
take many years of accumulating votes to secure a 
vacancy. . , . ,, T1 . , . 

“A Nice Girl,” so self-styled, enquires, Which is 
the way to keep in my false teeth, which keep tail¬ 
ing out?” Go to a working mechanical dentist, 
and get him to secure them better. “ A Nice Girl ” 
also enquires, “ I am only thirty, wood it be rong to 
take walks with my first cousin—he is twenty- 
three.” We do not quite understand the drift of 
this question. If on accountof the six years dis¬ 
parity in age on the wrong side, we must say it is 
not desirable, but not wrong. If on account of the 
near relationship, it is equally undesirable, yet not 
wrong either. If because you take your walks with 
him alone, not being engaged, you arc wrong to do 
so, and it is by no means nice for a so-called nice 
girl.” We advise you to write copies and improve 
your hand, and also learn to spell better. 

Frfre.— r. ‘‘Air. and Airs. Balfour” is correct —2. 

We think you will never make a mistake in raising 
• your hat, and you may make as great a mistake by 
not doing it. . . ,, 

Snowdrop.— 1. You misuse the term university. 
You mean the oldest ‘'‘College.” Oxford com¬ 
prises twenty-one colleges and four halls. I he 
oldest College is “ University,” founded, according 
to tradition, by Alfred the Great.—2. May 26, 1877, 


was a Saturday. 

E. L.—AVe fear that the bird is old, and there is 
nothing to be done. . 

Christine.— The only explanation is, that some hair 
is naturally wavy, or curly, and some is quite 
straight, the tubes being either round or flat. 

Big Thumbs— “The Lady Alayoress ” is her title, 
while her husband is Lord Mayor. 

A Grateful Enquirer must apply to the firm in 
person. . e ,. 

Hub’s Darling should, we think, return to her father, 
if he wishes it so much, and make a firm resolution 
to do her very best to be a pleasant and kind step¬ 
daughter and a dutiful child. 

AimLe.—V ery good thoughts, and very well written. 

Boxes is thanked for her kind note, and is advised to 
consult a doctor. . _ 

Pug.—A woman ought not to ride like a Dragoon, 
“bumping” on the saddle when trotting; she 
should rise in the stirrups. But women are less 
addicted to trotting, but rather to cantering, which 
is a more easy motion. 

Su SI e.—I f your affianced husband loves you in spite 
of the act of indiscretion you name, and ot which 
you have made an honest acknowledgment, we do 
hot think you need be apprehensive of any change 
in his affection tor you on that ground after your 


marriage* 


One of our Girls.—As your parents permit you to 
correspond with your cousin, you could not do 
better than try to make it of spiritual help and 
encouragement in your Christian life to one 
another. The reason why we (any of us) may shrink 
from expressing our religious feelings to those ot 
our own home is the sad consciousness of our own 
inconsistencies and the fear of any appearance ot 
hypocrisy by the comparison of our words and our 
oftentimes faulty practice. This is natural, but we 
should rather pray for Divine aid to be more con¬ 
sistent than to refrain from the full confession ot 
our faith and hope and our desire to serve our 
Master in Heaven. . 

Eleven Years Old (Russia).—You are quite entitled 
to compete for any of our prizes. There are many 
others of the same age as yourself who compete. 

Judith.— 1. Poem clever but faulty, and too prose- 
like in its ideas —2. The description you give is like 
that of a crown-piece of George III., 1820. It in a 
fine state of preservation, it would be worth, per¬ 
haps, 7s. 6d. or more. 

A Disappointed One.—i. The Duke of Cambridge is 
Commander-in-Chief of the English army, and is 
also a Field-Alarshal.—2. To clean white straw 
hats, take a pennyworth of salts of lemon, mix with 
half a pint of boiling water, and rub well into the 
hat with a nail or toothbrush. AVe have found a 
weak solution of gum-arabic the best thing to re- 
stifFeri and brighten black straw hats. 

C. S.—The Alarried AVomen’s Property Act was 
passed in 1870, and was amended in 1874. ™oth 
these Acts have been repealed by the Alarried 
AVomen’s Property Act of 1882. The effect of the 
latter may be summed up by saying that it almost 
altogether annuls the effect of marriage upon a 
woman’s right of property. Ihe married woman, 
after 1882, has the same rights of acquiring, holding, 
and transmitting property possessed by the widow, 
the spinster, or the man. AN e do not know whether 
this answer tells 3*011 all }*ou wish, but if not, >*ou 
should consult a lawyer. . 

A. L. O.—The origin of the names given to the 
N United States is threefold. Some .of them are in 
memon* of counties and towns in the Alother 
Conn try of the early settlers. Others were given in 
honour of our Rings and Queens and celebrities, and 
the rest are called by native Indian names. Alar)*- 
land commemorates Queen Hcnrietta-AIana, wife ot 
Charles I.; A’irginia, Our Alaiden-AIonarch, Eliza¬ 
beth ; The Carolinas (from Carolus), Charles II.; 
Louisiana, the “ Grand Monarch,” Louis XIA'. 
(that province having been originally colonised by 
the French); Georgia, from George II.; b^nns)*!- 
vania, fromAVilliam Penn the Quaker .; and AN ash- 
ington, from the celebrated General. The Flondas 
are so-called to commemorate the day of their 
discovery, which was on a Palm Sunday; and 
Vermont, as being applicable to its green hills 
(“ verd,” green ; and “ mont,” a hill). All the other 
States preserve their aboriginal designations, their 
rivers sevcrall)* bearing the same names. 

Violet D—You need advice from some experienced 
doctor, and we think you had better give up the 
daily bath, as at present 3*011 are evidently not a 
subject for it, from the irritable state of your skin. 
Somebody Funny. —Januarv* 1st, 1878, was a Alonday. 
A New Correspondent.— NVe have in Christianity 
but one standing rule, and that is, we should sub¬ 
mit to our parents, and at eighteen you can well 
afford to let them judge for you. Aou must not 
forget that if you be really trying to be a religious 
woman, 3*ou must show forth the fruits ot your 
faith, and this is perhaps the first test of it. Gen- 
tleness, meekness, obedience, cind an unselfish spirit 
are all virtues worth cultivating for the next three 
years. 


Sister. —Tell your intending emigrant brother on no 
account to be persuaded into paying any premium 
to a private agency for instruction in farming in 
Canada. Let him apply to the High Commissioner 
for Canada, at 17, Victoria Street, SAV., from 
whom he will obtain all the information and advice 
he can require free of charge. . . . , 

Anxious ToMMy asks fifteen questions, many ot which 
she could have found out for herself. July and 
August are the best months for visiting Switzerland. 
—2. August 4th, 1875, was a Friday. . 

Inquisitive Gertie. —A great deal of misapprehen¬ 
sion is very common in reference to St. Alatt. v. 22, 
resulting from the translation, and as much from 
general ignorance respecting the Jewish laws and 
local names. There were different degrees ot pun¬ 
ishment, according to the amount ot the evil-speak¬ 
ing and injury inflicted b3* opprobrious language 
and libel, and you know that, in our own country, 
the latter is an offence very heavily punished. 
“Raca” is the Syriac for “ light ” or vain ; 

“ Fool ” meaning a “ reprobate ; and Alorefi, 

“ rebel ” or “ apostate.” “ Hell-fire is a reference 
to the “ Gehenna of fire,” or “ A' alley of Hinnom, 
an infamous locality near Jerusalem, made noto¬ 
rious by the foulest heathen rites and the burning 
of children to Aloloch, on which account it was 
thought a fitting emblem of the place of the lost. 
Fires were continually burning there to consume 
the offal thrown into it. A man guilty, as first 
represented, exposed himself to the punishment 
inflicted by the Lesser Council of twenty-three 
members; for the next greater offence, to that 
inflicted by the Sanhedrim, or Great Council ot 
seventy-two. But a more grievous punishment 
than both would be awarded tor the grosser act ot 
defamation, which was compared to consignment 
to the awful “ A'alley of Hinnom.” AN e are ex¬ 
ceedingly glad that you so much value the direct 
personal interchange of thought afforded by our 
correspondence columns. 

R. F. E.—The time at which 3*011 should retire to 
your room must partly depend on the length of time 
you require for your prayers, ablutions, and. hair- 
brushing, etc. You should be in bed by half-past 
ten and rise at seven. Of course, one rule could 
not apply to all. You might have duties to keep 
3*ou up at a later hour at night, and to necessitate 
your rising at six. J ..... . 

Lover of Chess. -One of the great authorities in 
reference to the game of chess published a letter m 
Vol v. of the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy , attributing the invention of the game to 
the Chinese. The Alandarine (linqua) showed him 
(Eyles Irwin, Esq., H.E.I.C.S.) a Chinese AIJ. 
containing an account of the origin of that game in 
China, from which it appeared that 370 years after 
the time of Confucius (171 B.C.), Hung Cochu, King 
of Kiangnan, invented the game for the benefit ot 
his army, on a winter campaign, after a victory 
both to entertain and instruct them, being founded 
on the principles of war. In the spring Ins arms 
were again successful; he added the country ot 
Slicusi to his own, and assumed the title of Emperor. 
Feiicif. —St. Peter does not allude to “ Purgatory 
in his I. Epistle iv. 12, but to tbe terrible persecu¬ 
tions which was to prove a “fiery” trial to their 
constancy in the Christian faith. Nothing uttered 
b3 r our Lord had am* reference to the Roman dogma 
of “ Purgatory ” either. 

Erica and Si Bruna— November nth, 1879, was a 
Tuesday ; and Atay 25th, 1872, was a Saturday. 

B. D—The proverb you quote is a satirical one. 
“Truth is to be found at the bottom of a well 
means, that it is very hard to get at it, for it is 
hidden down in a very obscure place difficult ot 
reach. 
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OUR B.A. 

By CLARA THWAITES. 


Not in the schools of Girton, 
Or Newnham’s College grey. 
Where young ambition clusters, 
Did she win her proud B.A. 
No academic vesture 
Upon her shoulder lies; 

I think her saintlier mantle 
Has fallen from the skies. 


In duteous obedience 
She grew to woman’s state; 

In many a school of patience 
She was a graduate. 

And meeting childhood’s laughter 
With sympathetic glee, 

And soothing passing sorrows, 

She won her fair degree. 

Rejoicing with the joyful, 

Or wiping weeping eyes, 

She gives her days and moments 
To gentle ministries. 

And dying lips have blessed her 
With their last failing breath; 

And childhood has caressed her 
With the last kiss of death. 


No academic lustre 
Proclaims her maiden fame; 

No college honours cluster 
Around our sister’s name. 

But happy life that beareth 
A woman’s best renown, 

0 lovely brow that weareth 
A woman’s noblest crown ! 

Her feet are swift for mercy, 

Her hands to pity move ; 

She utters words of kindness, 

And all her life is love. 

Beneficent our Angel 
To all who come her way; 

And though no college owns her, 
We call her our B.A. 



MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

#, MY I.ADY ” IS PRESENTED AT COURT. 

That the advent of Lady Marjorie 
made her cousin my ‘ ‘ Lady Jem ” crosser 
than her family circle had ever known 
her before cannot much be wondered at, 
as it resulted in personal discomfort to 
the young woman of fashion. Nor was 
this all. All I Lady Jemima was elo¬ 
quent on the long list of her grievances 
before Molly had been in the house a 
week. The truth must be told—Lady 
Jem was most decidedly worsted by the 

country cousin.” 

The Seymour ladies, in fact, blundered 
in their tactics. They took the rdle of 
condescension towards Molly, ignoring 
her acquaintance with the habits of 
good society, hoping in this manner to 
keep her in the background. Con¬ 
descension to Molly! It was the futile 
effort of routed forces, and not only 
brought on them passionate dislike from 
Molly, but the anger of Lord Seymour, 
who was determined that his cousin 
should enjoy all the advantages position 
and money could procure. Man-like, 


he could not realise the bitter cup which 
his sisters must sip should Molly be 
introduced into society. Susan could 
stand beside the beautiful patrician girl 
and not lose by the contrast, because 
both intellect and beauty of soul shone 
in the pure, sweet face, distinguishing 
her from the common herd as a lovely 
woman. But what remained for these 
poor Ladies Jem and Lydia, should their 
pretensions to beauty be overshadowed ? 
Dissipation and late hours had caused 
their fresh colour to fade. They owned 
no beauty of soul, being mere frivolous 
creatures, worldlings swimming with the 
stream. Should Molly go into society 
they would be extinguished. This must 
not be, and Lady Seymour arranged, 
very cleverly, a scheme whereby the new¬ 
comer should be kept out of sight for 
as long a time as possible. It would 
have been well for Molly had this scheme 
been carried out, for she was far too 
young to be plunged into the dissipation 
of the Court-life then, alas, in vogue. 
The intervention of his Majesty frus¬ 
trated Lady Seymour’s last hopes of 
success. 


Lady Marjorie’s story, with a variety 
of additions, ran like wildfire in the 
ranks of the go.ssips, and her aunt was 
deluged with entreaties to permit her 
intimates to take a look at her. She 
answered such entreaties with a kindly, 
gentle shake of the head. “ Wait a 
year or two,” she replied, “ until town 
life shall have brushed off some of the 
hoydenism of the country maiden.” 

Naturally enough after this the idea 
got abroad that the newly-discovered 
heiress was unpresentable, and a great 
source of mortification to her relatives. 
Of course this piece of gossip was not 
long in finding its way to royal ears, 
and the shrewd King interpreted it with¬ 
out any difficulty. “ What! Jack Sey¬ 
mour’s daughter a rustic I ” he laughed 
with amusement. “Her mother was a 
French countess, as thoroughbred as 
Jack himself. Besides this, I knew 
the little maid well, and she must be 
changed beyond recognition' if she can¬ 
not hold up her head amongst her equals 
in rank.” 

His Majesty sent for Lord Seymour, 
easily read his difficulties from his some- 
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what troubled manner, and capped the 
climax of perplexity for him by sending an 
invitation—really an order—to my Lady 
Marjorie to appear at the levee next 
week. In vain her guardian pleaded her 
extreme youth. Charles was not to be 
baulked either of his desire to see the 
daughter of his friend, or of his enjoy¬ 
ment at seeing the overthrow of Lady 
Seymour’s schemes. 

When Lord Seymour announced his 
Majesty’s command at home his sisters 
burst into floods of tears, and his mother 
reproached him bitterly for being so 
blind to the interests of his family. “ I 
am determined,” he replied, “that our 
cousin shall be treated as becomes her 
birth and position in her own home; 
but,” he continued severely, “you can¬ 
not regret this command more than I. 
Had I my will, neither she nor my own 
mother and sisters should ever set foot 
at Court again.” 

Meantime, while Molly was kept in 
the background. Lord Seymour provided 
her with a gentlewoman as companion, 
and a host of tutors in order to improve 
her education. Soon, however, one after 
another sought my lord to explain to 
him the utter impossibility of making 
*‘ My Lady 5 ’ book-learned. Hardly able 
to believe their united testimony, he un¬ 
dertook one day to teach her some slight 
theme himself. He found the effort use¬ 
less ; Molly’s memory was so treacher¬ 
ous that she could not remember the 
first part of the lesson by the time he got 
to the last line. Yet he was convinced 
that he had never known a brighter 
maid or a more companionable one. 
He gave up the idea of directing her 
studies in the future with keen regret. 

It seemed as though the absence of 
a loving atmosphere was bringing out 
the most unamiable traits in Molly’s 
character. As by instinct she knew just 
how to annoy my Lady Jem, and it was 
done with the cool, contemptuous man¬ 
ner noted by Mistress Pierce soon after 
the child was thrown upon her charity. 
“She laughs at us with her eyes,” she 
had said to the good farmer. Molly 
had ceased to make use of such 'wea¬ 
pons long ago, but her antagonism to 
Lady Jem brought back all the old 
faults, many of which were race traits. 
When her cousins came sweeping into 
the room dressed for their evening cam¬ 
paign, Molly would look at them in 
perfect silence; but there was that un- 
childish sparkle in her blue eyes and a 
tone in the amused laugh which even 
Mistress Pierce had found irritating. 


MY LADY MARJORIE . 

“ Is anything wrong with my gown, 
Marjorie?” Jemima would ask at last, 
in a perfect agony of apprehension. 

Molly would give a critical glance, 
shrug her white shoulders with evident 
contempt of question and questioner, 
but beyond that seldom made reply. 

“ Is anything wrong ? ” Jemima would 
persevere. “ Do look, Lydia ! ” 

The laugh, still visible in Molly’s eyes 
as she looked from one to another, made 
both cousins every instant more ner¬ 
vously uncomfortable. Strange that they 
should care so much for the criticism of 
the “ country cousin ! ” They expected 
Molly to be overpowered when told of 
his Majesty’s desire to see her. They 
did not know that the sight of her father’s 
picture had brought a train of remini¬ 
scences of former days to her mind, and 
that in one of these she had made a 
playmate of the delightful “ Prince 
Charlie.” She was far more impressed 
by the beautiful fabrics of which her 
Court dress was to be made, and showed 
a very decided will as to all matters 
which could be decided by taste, not 
rule. How she gloated over the exqui¬ 
site laces! A true Frenchwoman was 
“ My Lady ” in her appreciation of dress 
and its accessories. 

The dress was in readiness; the hour 
had arrived which was to transform the 
“ country cousin ” into the Court beauty. 
Mrs. Meadows begged leave to be al¬ 
lowed to assist in this grand toilette. 
The barber had done his part of 
torturing the golden hair into the 
fashionable mode, and the maid stepped 
forward with paint-brushes, powder, and 
patches. 

Molly stood absently staring at herself 
in the mirror as the skilful maid added 
a touch here and there to heighten the 
beauty of what was already an exquisite 
complexion. Molly silent at a crisis 
like this! her large eyes looked far 
beyond the gilded mirror; where had 
her spirit flown ? 

Back into childhood. It w’as Sunday 
morning at the farm ; the church bells 
were ringing. It seemed to Molly she 
could smell the sweet air from the Heath. 
The simple household stood ready for 
church, and all eyes were turned on her¬ 
self ; only one seemed indifferent to her 
beauty. Again she felt the spirit within 
her driving her to Mistress Pierce’s side 
with the impatient question, “ Mother 
Mary, how do I look ? ” 

“ Clean and whole, my child,” said 
the sweet woman, serenely. 

“Clean and whole?” the voice, the 



words were ringing in Molly’s ears as 
she awoke to the present. She thrust 
back the hand of the maid with the 
paint and powder. 

“ Wash it all off ! ” she said, imperi¬ 
ously. “Never dare to bring those 
things into my presence again 1 ” 

“My dear young lady, you have lost 
your roses since coming to the city,” 
said Meadows, in an expostulatory tone. 
“You will look pale beside the other 
Court ladies.” 

“Wash it off!” said Molly, sternly, 
feeling as though she would suffocate in 
the delay of a second. Then when tliis 
with some difficulty had been accom¬ 
plished, she threw open the window and 
drew a long breath. 

Was Mistress Pierce’s influence to 
touch her in the midst of the gauds of 
Vanity Fair ? 

Molly returned to the mirror. The 
horrible paint had disappeared, and the 
two wondering women were ready to finish 
the toilet of this extraordinary young 
lady. The mirror soon reflected a radi¬ 
antly beautiful maiden, whom Lord Sey¬ 
mour met in the corridor as she descended 
to the carriage, and stood before dumb 
with amaze. As for the ladies of the 
house, they could only pray that Molly 
in her ignorance of etiquette might do 
something which would give an air of 
truth to the story they had spread abroad 
as to her gaucherie. But there was no 
chance of this. Molly began to remember 
much as she passed into the palace, 
and her advance into the royal presence, 
her curtsey and graceful salute were 
incomparable. Later, when the levee 
was less thronged the King found his 
way to the Seymour group, chatting 
quite familiarly with Marjorie, who held 
her own with bewitching naivete. 
Meantime the crowd, gathered at a 
respectful distance, stared and made 
comments on this new beauty, evidently 
in such high favour. Could this be the 
Lady Marjorie of the farm-house, about 
whom Lady Seymour had hinted such 
hopeless gaucheries ? 

Lord Seymour, in close attendance on 
his ward, was sick at heart, as he saw 
this beautiful child launched upon the 
career of a woman of fashion. 

“Ah, little cousin,” he sighed to 
himself, “ would to God thy fair face lay 
safe in the sod beside that of thy proud 
father.” 

To Ladies Jem and Lydia, Molly’s 
hour of triumph lacked nothing of 
completeness. 

(To be continued .) 
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A HOME-MADE SHOWER-BATH. 


1 



One of tlie firmest convictions of the average 
builder seems to be that people who live alone 
never wash—at least anyone who has spent 
days searching’ for a £ at for one person is 
driven to that conclusion. 

All over London there are now growing up 
great blocks of flats intended for the use of 
ladies who live alone. They are well built, 
prettily finished, in good situations, and with 
rents quite as high as the rents of six-roomed 
houses a little further afield; but bath-rooms 
are in none of them. So after two or three 
days spent in fruitless search early this year,. I 
became convinced that if I wanted a bath-room 
I must make it myself. 

My particular desire was for a cold shower- 
bath to follow vigorous washing in very hot 
water. This can be easily arranged in an ordi¬ 
nary bath-room; but to have it in one’s bed¬ 
room, where water was not laid on, presented 
some difficulty. 

At first I thought I should have to be con- 
tented with the ordinary cold tub, but I shrank 
from the idea, because I am not a very strong 
person ; and to stand in cold water and sponge 
oneself is so very much colder than to stand in 
a dry bath and bring the water down on one 
in a shower. The violence with which a shower 
strikes the body is in itself invigorating, and the 
shock is much less than if one trickles single 
spongefuls of water over one gradually; be¬ 
sides, a shower-bath gives a much more com¬ 
plete drenching. 

At last, after much study and mental deba¬ 
ting, the spirit of contrivance fell upon me, and 
I began to see how the thing might be done. 
Among my possessions I counted a small 
clothes horse, which, having been broken 
across, was useless for its original purpose, and 
several small packing-cases. There is scarcely 
any limit to what can be done with packing- 
cases ; these, at least, would make the frame¬ 
work of what I wanted. 

My bedroom was so small that it would not 
contain both a bath and an ordinary washstand 



—at least, not if I was to have room to move 
in it; therefore the two must be combined. 

The fittest place for the combined pieces of 
furniture was the corner between the window 
and the fireplace. This corner measured along 
the walls from the angle to the projection of 
the chimney, forty-four inches, and from the 
angle to the window forty inches. The saucer 
bath I already possessed was thirty-six inches 
in diameter, so there would be just room for 
the whole arrangement; and if I splashed the 
walls, the heat from the chimney, which was 
the continuation of the kitchen chimney, and 
the sun, which shone nearly all day through 
the window, would soon diy them again. 

The first thing was to make a washstand. 
This was soon done by taking the two un¬ 
broken folds of the clothes-horse, sawing some 
seven inches off the feet to obtain the right 
height, opening it at right angles, so that it 
would go close into the corner, and nailing 
boards sawn to the right size across the top. 
At the corners I fitted in smaller boards shaped 
with a knife, so that the top of the washstand, 
instead of ending in a straight line, curves 
round anyone standing at it. 

The chief part of the bath I could not make 
myself; this was the tank to hold the cold 
water. I -ordered it from a tinsmith—it held 
about six gallons, and had a brass tap let in at 



the bottom at one corner. My part of the 
work was to put up a bracket strong enough 
for it to stand upon, and sufficiently high for 
the water to fall from it with sufficient force. 

This wa's no easy matter, since the wall was 
ill-built and so soft that ordinary nails could 
be pushed in or pulled out with the fingers. 
It was plain the weight of the full tank must 
be spread over as large a surface of the wall as 
possible. 

The broken fold of the clothes-horse supplied 
two large and tolerably firm supports, and these 
were nailed flat against the wall with very long 
French nails, put in literally wherever I coulcl 
find the space between the bricks. These 
French nails are very tough, but they are very 
slender, and bend the moment they touch on 
a brick. At the first sign of bending, I pulled 
the nail out and tried in another place. The 
top of the bracket was made of the small solid 
end of a packing-case, twelve inches by ten, 
just a trifle larger than the square of the 
bottom of the tank. I fixed the bracket so 
high that I should just be able to turn on the 
tap when standing in the bath on tiptoe. 

I found that the two supports I have men¬ 
tioned would not be nearly strong enough to 
support the weight of the tank when filled 
with water, but several bars of wood, left over 
from the remnants of the clothes-horse, sawed 
diagonally at both ends and fitted firmly be¬ 
tween the transverse bars of the supports and 
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the bottom of the bracket made that right; 
indeed, before I could get the weight suffi¬ 
ciently diffused to be sure the whole concern 
—bracket, tank, and water—would not all 
come down on me together some day, I had 
put up so much woodwork that the result 
(Fig. 3) was decidedly unsightly. However, 
the unsightliness did not distress me much, as 
it was to be covered. 

Then in the comer of the wall, made by 
the projection of the chimney, I fixed up a 
triple bracket (Fig. 4) made from two narrow 
boards, and three quarters cut from the lid of 
a round cheese-box. This was covered in red 
American leather, and was intended to hold a 
jar of fine oatmeal for softening the water, 
tooth-powder, glycerine, toilette vinaigre, and 
all the toilette necessaries or luxuries for which 
there was no room on so small a washstand. 

Then, lest the walls should grow damp 
from too much splashing, I nailed red Ameri¬ 
can leather round them, raising it behind the 
washstand—where there would be most risk 
of splashing—and cutting it to about three 
feet high along the walls. On the floor I put 
a square of oilcloth a little larger than the 
space it was intended to fill, so that the 
edges stood up against the walls, forming a 
shallow saucer. 



















































































VARIETIES. 
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Before tlie waslistand was put in place the 
top of it was covered with red American 
leather, and the front draped with red and 
w’hite art-muslin, a fabric that will dry quickly 
if wetted, but still was sufficiently opaque to 
hide the ugly woodwork. A red American 
leather valance hid the ugly woodwork of the 
bracket which supported the tank. Then I 
fitted a piece of indiarubber tubing over the 
mouth of the tap, and a small garden water¬ 
ing-rose to the end of the tube. It only re¬ 
mained to nail bars of wood to the projection 
of the chimney and to the edge of the window 
(this latter by means of a bracket support), 


run a string along and put up curtains, and 
the bath was completed. 

My little maid stands on a chair and fills 
the tank before the saucer is put in place. 
.She says it gives her very little more trouble 
than the ordinary “ tub.” 

The bather stands in the dry bath on a 
cork slab, washes in hot water at the stand, 
and then turns on the cold shower, either 
through the rose or straight through the tube. 
In either case it is less of a shock to the 
system than it is to go straight from a warm 
bed into cold water ; and, moreover, the bath 
can be made more delicious by a few drops of 


carbolic acid (well stirred into the water), a 
handful of sea-salt, or the peel of an orange. 
This latter makes an excellent tonic for The 
skin, if put in the water overnight, but it 
must always be removed directly the tank is 
empty, or it will make the inside of the tank, 
the tap, and even the tubing slimy and un¬ 
pleasant. 

The tin tank for this bath cost me ;s., the 
tubing is., and the gardening-rose 4d. The 
curtains, American cloth, and woodwork had 
all been used before, and were “ waste ” 
before I thought of utilising them in the way 
I have described. y. 


VARIETIES. 


A Remarkable Disappearance. 

A very striking case of disappearance is 
told of in connection with a brother of 
Grimaldi, the famous clown. This brother 
had left his home, and gone no one knew 
whither for years. On one occasion, however, 
when playing to a crowded house, Grimaldi, 
while at the wings, was told that someone 
wanted to see him, and it turned out to be his 
long-lost relative. 

In the very few minutes they had for 
conversation the brother told him that he had 
returned to England rich and prosperous, and 
resolved to roam no more. 

With much evidence of affectionate emotion 
he made an appointment for that evening ; 
but he never kept it, and was never seen 
again. 

Inventing Faults.— There is such a thing 
as inventing faults. Trifling things said or 
done without the least ill-intention are ex¬ 
aggerated into serious transgressions. One 
would think there were enough real faults in 
the world to be repented of and abandoned 
without setting up imaginary ones that have 
no foundation, and can serve only to bring 
needless trouble, and to confuse the moral 
sense. 

Choosing a Husband.— A man in one of 
the Southern States of America asked a girl 
how it happened that many beautiful ladies 
took up with but indifferent husbands. Here 
is the answer she gave him. “A young friend 
of mine,” said she, “once begged me to go 
into a delightful cane brake, and there get him 
the handsomest reed ; and I was to get it in 
once going through without turning. I went, 
and coming out brought him a reed that was 
as shabby a one as could be. When he asked if 
this was the handsomest I had seen, ‘ Oh, 
no,’ I said ; ‘ I saw many finer ones as I went 
along, but I kept on in hopes of a much better 
until I had gotten nearly through, and then 
was obliged to select the best that was left.’ ” 

Girls and Singing.— At the Milan Con¬ 
servatoire where, during the time I was his 
pupil, Nava was master of the girls’ singing 
class, he was obliged to teach all those who 
were accepted as pupils by the directors. 
Privately he would not accept as a pupil, on 
any terms, a youth of either sex with whose 
musical disposition he was not thoroughly 
satisfied. Often he dismissed girls with advice 
to turn their attention to knitting stockings or 
other domestic work and so become useful 
members of society instead of wasting their 
time in the study of an art for which they had 
neither taste nor aptitude, and of which the 
small smattering they might acquire, instead 
of amusing,, would only distress themselves 
and their friends .—Reminiscences of Charles 
Sa?ttley. 


Orange Blossom. 

The custom of wearing orange blossom at 
weddings is of comparatively recent date with 
us. It came to us, like most other fashions in 
dress, from the French, who in their turn 
derived it from Spain. In the latter country 
it had long obtained, and is said to have been 
originally of Moorish origin. 

There is, however, an old Spanish legend 
which gives a different account of its intro¬ 
duction. According to this, soon after the 
importation of the orange tree by the Moors, 
one of the Spanish kings had a specimen of 
which he was very proud, and of which the 
French ambassador was extremely desirous to 
obtain an oflslioot. The gardener’s daughter 
was aware of this; and in order to provide 
herself with the necessary dowry to enable 
her to marry her lover she obtained a slip, 
which she sold to the ambassador at a high 
price. On the occasion of her wedding, in 
recognition of her gratitude to the plant which 
had procured her happiness, she bound in her 
hair a -wreath of orange blossom, and thus 
inaugurated the fashion which has become 
universal. 

Woman’s World. —The man at the head 
of the house can mar the pleasure of the 
household, but he cannot make it. That must 
rest with the woman, and it is her greatest 
privilege.— Helps. 

Made Out of Her Own Head. 

It is as well to avoid the use of phrases 
capable of a double meaning, as the following 
anecdote will show :— 

A lady famed for her skill in cooking was 
entertaining a number of friends at tea. 
Everything on the table was much admired, 
but the excellence of the sponge cake was 
especially the subject of remark. 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed one of the guests, “ it is 
so beautifully soft and light! Do tell me 
where you got the recipe ? ” 

“I am very glad,” replied the hostess, 

“ that you find it so soft and light. I made it 
out of my own head.” 

Be Just. —I am afraid it is from some 
natural deficiency in the constitution of our sex 
that it is so difficult to teach us justice. It 
certainly was a mistake to personify that 
admirable virtue as a woman, and even then 
the allegorist seems to have found it necessary 
to bandage her eyes. No; kindliness, unsel¬ 
fishness, charity, come to us by nature ; but I 
wish I could see more of my sisters learning 
and practising what is far more difficult and 
far less attractive—common justice, especially 
towards one another.— Mrs. Oliphant. 

Keep Silent. —It is a good plan to say as 
little as possible about that of which one 
knows nothing. 


A Deed of Heroism. 

She : “ I could never many a man until he 
had done something brave and heroic.” 

He : “ I’ll take you at your word, dear. I 
ask you to be my wife.” 


Answer to Charade I. (p. 439). 
Sei—vice—able—ness, (a) 


Double Acrostic II. 

Two sons highly gifted are we, 

Of a beautiful isle of the sea; 

Music, poetry, art, 

Has endowed each a part— 

Guess, maidens dear, who we can be. 
r. A national dish: if you buy it 
You will find it an excellent diet. 

But its colour is blue, 

And ’tis decomposed through, 

So you will not invite me to try it. 

2. The patron of tuneful invention, 

Whom the Latin mythologies mention: 

His burning darts flew 
Towards the mother he slew 
And her children with vengeful intention. 

3. At first I was least of the three, 

But times have now altered with me; 

My importance increased 
And, no longer the least, 

I am almost the top of the tree. 

4. A kingdom of old, greatly famed, 

From its people a language was named 

Which, though fallen out of speech, 
Still our pedagogues teach, 

And the greatest of poets have claimed. 

5. A bishop was regent installed 

O’er a kingdom by conquest enthralled; 
Such rude power he held 
That the natives rebelled, 

And he then to his see was recalled. 

6. The most terrible thing in the world! 

All the forces of earth seem unfurled : 

Rocks, water, and fire, 

Lava, tufa, and mire, 

From her inmost recesses are hurled. 

7. If a hindrance your path should waylay, 
Overcome it you probably may 

If this you will do, 

And will firmly pursue 
This practical, sensible way. 

8. I once was the favourite town 
In an isle of historic renown ; 

Now I’m almost forgot, 

Thanks to cutter and yacht, 

When elite of the fashion come down. 

Ximena. 


{a) From the Scandinavian word “ naes,” a nose 
which reappears as “ ness,” or “ naze.” 
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PATTIES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 



hose who wish 
to give a suc¬ 
cessful little 
dinner - party 
would do well 
to observe, 
when they 
visit others, 
what dishes 
appear to be 
most popu¬ 
lar, and also 
which, as a 
rule, are 
passed by the 
majority of 
the guests. 

If, in mak¬ 
ing out our 

menu , we choose the former and avoid the 
latter, we shall not fail to make our dinner 
a pleasing one. It will he found that of 
late vears a very considerable improvement 
has taken place in that class of dishes known 
as entrees. Many years ago it was the 
fashion to have these entrees very heavy. 
There are many persons now living who will 
remember the time when stewed steak and 
even hot pigeon pie were regarded as entrees, 
whereas, properly speaking, they form a 
somewhat heavy dinner by themselves alone. 
The present fashion, however, is more civi¬ 
lised. Entrees, now, generally consist of 
something light, which is, of course, more 
suitable when we consider that they have to 
be followed, first by some substantial joint 
like saddle of mutton, and then by a course ot 
game and sweets. As a rule, we think it will 
be found that there are few entrees more 
universally popular than a dish of patties, 
especially oyster patties. The first and most 
essential point is that the pastry should be 
light. The French term Vol-au-vent describes 
what the pastry should be like of which these 
patties are made ; and where there is a good 
pastry-cook’s in the neighbourhood we would 
recommend the patty cases being bought, 
as, however skilful our cook may be, she 
cannot compete against the enormous advan¬ 
tage of a properly constructed baker’s oven. 
We would, however, lay a special stress upon 
the importance of buying the patty-cases and 
not the patties complete. When patties are 
bought complete, it is almost impossible to 
make them hot without completely spoiling 
them. Ready made patties consist of what 
we may call a lump of rich forcemeat, inside a 
case of pastry. Now in order to make this 
lump thoroughly hot we shall have to keep 
the patty so long in the oven that the pastry 
would be ruined. On the other hand, if we 
keep the patty only a short time in the oven 
it will be sent to table with the pastry hot and 
the inside almost cold. 

In buying these patty-cases ready made, 
there are two kinds—cases that have been 
made expressly for the purpose, and which 
contain a lid. These generally cost three 
half-pence each ; on the other hand, a much 
cheaper kind can always be obtained at a 
good pastry-cook’s for about eightpence or 
ninepence per dozen. We refer to those 
round tartlets about two and a half inches in 
diameter and about two inches deep, which 
contain a spoonful of jam, which are generally 
sold at a penny each. Now it is evident that 
if they can be sold at this price containing the 
jam, the baker can afford to sell them cheaper 
without the jam. If you can get a dozen of 
these empty patty-cases for eightpence, you 
will probably save money by not making them 
at home. We will presently describe how to 
make a dish of oyster patties out of some of 


these patty-cases bought at this price, with the 
assistance of a tin of oysters, which will cost 
sixpence, though, of course, if we bought 
cases of a slightly more fashionable shape, 
containing a lid, and use fresh oysters instead 
of tinned oysters, we make a dish more 
suitable for a set dinner-party ; but for every¬ 
day purposes, the others arc better, on account 
of their cheapness. 

It is quite possible that many persons will 
feel disposed to observe that oyster patties are 
luxuries, and are consequently unsuited for or¬ 
dinary occasions. We would remind house¬ 
keepers that it is often more economical to 
have several dishes, than for a family to dine 
off one joint. The French grasp this idea far 
more than the English. In France, in every 
cottage where the father sits down to dinner 
in his blue blouse and wooden shoes, sur¬ 
rounded by a small brood of closely-cropped 
little smaller editions of himself, it will be 
invariably found that they commence dinner 
with some soup, which, probably, he himself 
has made during intervals of nursing the baby, 
while his strapping wife has been working in 
the fields. Now, in an English cottage, as a 
rule, soup is almost unknown, although sur¬ 
rounded by a little garden which will grow 
every vegetable necessary for the purpose. 
Suppose we have a family containing six 
healthy and hungry children, and the dinner 
consists of a leg of mutton. If we commence 
this dinner by giving each child at starting a 
couple of good-sized oyster patties, made at 
the cost of barely more than a penny each, we 
are not at all sure that the result will be 
cheaper than if we had a leg of mutton only. 
Of course, there is considerably extra trouble; 
but where there are girls in the family who are 
willing to assist, this extra trouble may be con¬ 
sidered as part of their daily education in one 
of the most important and necessary branches 
of high art, namely, the art of cooking. 

Before commencing to describe how to make 
the inside of these patties, we will give a few 
brief directions how to make the patty-cases 
at home, in case we have no suitable pastry¬ 
cook’s shop to fall back upon. 

First of all, patty-cases are made from good 
puff-paste. We will not here describe how to 
make puff-paste, beyond reminding you that 
you first require equal quantities of butter or 
margarine and flour; secondly, that it is 
cheapest in the end to get the very best and 
finest Vienna flour; thirdly, that this flour 
must be thoroughly diy, and should be sifted ; 
fourthly, that all the moisture should be ex¬ 
tracted from the butter, and that the pastry 
should be made in a cool place, and, if possible, 
on a marble slab; and, if the weather is very 
hot, you will require a little rough ice. 

Ilaving made the puff-paste, roll it out till 
it is not much more than a quarter of an inch 
thick. Good puff-paste, according to Fran- 
catelli, will rise to eight times its original thick¬ 
ness ; but as your cook is probably not a 
Madame Francatelli, we must allow a little less, 
consequently, if the puff-paste is a trifle more 
than a quarter of an inch thick we may expect 
to get our cases about two inches high when 
baked. We shall next require two circular tin 
cutters, one about three inches in diameter, 
and the other about two. Sometimes these 
tin cutters are fluted, but they are equally good 
quite plain. It is of the very greatest import¬ 
ance, in cutting out these cases, to have the 
edges sharp. The round piece of pastry when 
cut should have its edges like a draughtsman 
in a game of draughts. The edges must not 
be rounded like a cheese. Now in order to 
ensure these edges being cut sharp, it is neces¬ 
sary to dip the cutter into boiling water for a 
minute before using it. By this means the 


cutter goes through the pastry quickly and 
instantly. 

Having cut out, say, a dozen circles three 
inches each in diameter, we take the second 
cutter, two inches in diameter, and having 
first dipped that into boiling water to make it 
hot, we make an incision into each piece of 
pastry barely an eighth of an inch in depth 
round each piece, of course leaving an outer 
ring half an inch in width. We must now 
place all these on a baking-sheet an inch or 
two apart, and place them in a brisk oven, 
first of all brushing each piece over with a 
well beaten-up egg. For this purpose you 
require a soft paste-brush, and in beating up 
the egg it is as well to add about a teaspoonful 
of hot water, which enables you to beat the 
egg more thoroughly. As soon as the patty- 
cases have risen to the proper height and 
acquired the right colour—the probable time 
will be about ten minutes—they should be 
removed from the oven, and allowed to get 
quite cold before they are touched. It will 
now be found that, owing to the incision of 
the two inch in diameter cutter, that each 
patty-case contains a lid which must be care¬ 
fully removed with a thin knife, and the inside 
of the case can then be scooped out to make 
room for whatever forcemeat is going to be 
placed on the inside. 

We will first describe how to make oyster 
patties out of tinned oysters. We may here 
remark, in passing, that a considerable im¬ 
provement has taken place in tinned oysters 
during the past few years. When these first 
came out, too often the oysters were shrivelled 
and hard, and, indeed, reminded one of the 
tops of white kid gloves; but owing, pro¬ 
bably, to longer experience in tinning, it is 
now* possible to make oyster patties from 
tinned oysters every bit as good in flavour as 
from fresh. One important point must be 
borne in mind throughout, and that is, you 
must not let the oysters boil, nor must they 
be exposed to a heat greater than that of 
boiling water. 

First take a tin of oysters, and cut the tin 
three-quarters of the way round, and strain off 
all the liquor through a strainer into a small 
enamelled saucepan. Add a little milk, about 
equal in quantity to the liquor you strain off, 
or, still better, cream. To this add nearly a 
dessert-spoonful of anchovy sauce (we are 
supposing the tin to be a sixpenny one). Now 
thicken this with some butter and flour that 
has been stirred together over a fire, in order 
to cook the flour but without its turning colour. 
By this means we take off the rawness of 
taste in the flour. We must thicken the 
oyster liquor and milk till it is rather thicker 
than ordinary melted butter, but not quite so 
thick as bread sauce. We must also add a 
very considerable quantity of white pepper. 
Of course, this is a matter of taste, and oyster 
patties in this respect resemble a beef-steak 
pie. It is wonderful what a lot of pepper 
they will bear. A tin of oysters will bear 
nearly a teaspoon ful of pepper. Now turn 
the oysters themselves ®ut of the tin into a 
basin, and move them about with a fork in 
order to see if any little pieces of oyster-shell 
have been overlooked, as this happens occa¬ 
sionally. Now cut up the oysters into little 
pieces, and add them to the thickened liquor. 
Stir them up and let them get hot, but do 
not let them boil. Next place the empty 
patty-cases in a baking-tin, and with a tea¬ 
spoon fill each patty-case quite full, and pile 
up the oyster forcemeat in the middle, as you 
will find that when the patty-cases begin to 
get hot that the forcemeat inside will sink. 
As this is the case, it is a good plan to leave 
a little of the forcemeat left in the saucepan, 
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so that you can fill up the patties after they 
have been in the oven five minutes. It is far 
better to have eight oyster patties well filled 
with oyster than to have twelve three-quarters 
filled. As soon as you have filled the patty- 
cases, place the tin on the baking-sheet on 
which they are placed in the oven, which must 
not be too fierce. In ten minutes they will be 
ready to send to table, as the inside was quite 
hot before we put them in the oven, and 
what we want is just sufficient heat to make 
the pastry hot. One word of warning about 
moving the patties from the baking-tin on to 
the dish in which they are sent to table. If 
the pastry was very light, as it should be, 
when they get hot, and are filled with a semi¬ 
fluid hot mixture, they are liable to burst 
like a poached egg unless they are delicately 
handled ; consequently, it is safest to use an 
egg-slice in moving them. 

There is one more point for consideration, 
and that is, Does the dish require any kind of 
ornament ? Of course, a good deal depends 
upon the dish. First, we will suppose we have 
a silver dish, say, two inches deep. In this 
case it is a very great improvement to place 
some fried parsley round and between the base 
of the patties; and if we wish to make the 
dish look particularly brilliant, we can place a 
small red crayfish in each corner, and one in 
the centre. If the dish is a flat china one, the 
pal ties look best served on a neatly-folded 
napkin or a sheet of ornamental paper. Some 
ordinary parsley can be placed between the 
patties without being fried, but the rich pastry 
on- a white napkin is greatly improved in ap¬ 
pearance by the addition of the green. 

We will next describe how to make oyster 
patties from fresh oysters. We do not mean 
from the best natives, which arc now fetching 
4s. a dozen (for to use oysters at that price 
would be a wicked extravagance), but from 
blue points, which can sometimes be bought 
at 6d. a dozen, and for cooking purposes are 
even better than natives. The first point is, 
be careful to save all the liquor when you open 
the oysters. If they are opened at the fish¬ 
monger’s, they should he opened over a basin, 
and the liquor saved. If they are opened at 
home, it requires considerable skill as well as 
strength to open these blue points at all, and 
an inexperienced oyster woman, as your cook 
will probably be, will often find it easiest to 
open the oyster at the wrong end, where, so 
to speak, the hinge is ; and for this purpose a 
pointed sardine knife, or a small sharp screw¬ 
driver, will be found well adapted for the pur¬ 
pose. The next thing is to scald the oysters. 
Place the oysters in a small saucepan in their 
own liquor, and if the liquor is not enough to 
cover them, add a little milk. Place the 
saucepan on the fire and bring the liquid to 
the boil; and immediately it boils, remove it 
from the fire and strain oft' the liquid from the 
oysters, which should be placed by themselves 
in a small basin. If you open the oysters 
yourself, we would advise you, at the risk of 
being thought uncomplimentary, to look out 
for little pieces of oyster-shells, which of course 
must be removed. We now proceed exactly 
as we did before in making the patties from 
tinned oysters. You must thicken the liquor 
after adding the anchovy sauce and pepper, 
and, if possible, a little cream, with butter and. 
flour. Cut up the oysters into small pieces, 
and add them to the thickened liquor, being 
careful not to let them boil while making them 
hot. You then fill the patty cases and pro¬ 
ceed as before. 

Next to oyster patties, probably lobster 


patties are most popular; but, unfortunately, 
really good patties cannot be made from tinned 
lobster, though a fairly passable imitation one 
can be made if we have what is known as 
lobster butter. And as this lobster butter is 
required for making not only lobster patties 
but shrimp patties and prawn patties, we will 
describe first how to make it. 

Lobster butter is made by pounding the 
coral of a lobster in a mortar with sufficient 
butter to make it into a thick paste, and when 
finished it resembles in appearance and con¬ 
sistency red lead. Great care should be taken 
in making lobster butter to cleanse the coral 
from any of the meat of the lobster, especially 
the soft part in the head. When made, some 
pepper should be mixed with it, and it can be 
pressed down in little jars, like those in which 
extract of meat is sold in small quantities. A 
little clarified butter can be poured over the 
top, and it will keep good for months. It is 
an exceedingly useful thing to have in the 
house, as, with its assistance, we can make 
lobster sauce from tinned lobster, and, indeed, 
so far as that goes, we can make lobster sauce 
from it without any lobster at all. But we 
must return to our lobster patties. First 
take a small lobster, cut it in half, and pick 
out all the white meat, which must be cut 
into small pieces to be put in the patties. 
Next break up all the bones, especially the 
head-bones, as small as you can, and put them 
in a small saucepan, with all the soft part of 
the lobster, and let these stew with just suffi¬ 
cient milk to cover them. By this means we 
extract all the flavour out of the lobster, as, 
were we to make a patty out of the white 
meat only, there would be very little lobster 
flavour in it. Now take out all the bones and 
any skin from the saucepan, but retain all the 
little bits of meat. If you do strain it, and some¬ 
times it is necessary, be sure and rub all the 
soft part through a wire sieve. Now colour 
this liquid a blight red by dissolving in it a 
small teaspoonful of lobster butter. Add to 
every half-pint of fluid a brimming teaspoonful 
of anchovy sauce and a small teaspoonful of 
white pepper, which assists in bringing out 
the lobster flavour ; but if you put more than 
this quantity, you are apt to overpower the 
flavour. Now thicken this with butter and 
flour that has been cooked for a few minutes 
over the fire in order to take , away the raw 
taste from the flour. The consistency must be 
similar to that of oyster patties—thicker than 
melted butter, but not quite so thick as bread 
sauce. Now add the white meat, cut up into 
very small pieces ; make the mixture quite hot 
over the fire, and fill the cold empty patty- 
cases with the hot mixture. Leave a little 
mixture in the saucepan in order to fill up the 
patties, should the insides shrink in baking. 
As soon as the patty-cases are hot they should 
be sent to table. Ten minutes in the oven 
will be ample. The dish can be ornamented 
with parsley and a few red crayfish ; but if you 
cannot get any crayfish, preserve all the little 
red legs of the lobster, and make a sort of 
trellis work of these round the dish on the 
green parsley. It is wonderful how a little 
trifling thing like this helps to make the dish 
look more attractive, and consequently more 
appetising. 

Shrimp patties are, in the opinion of many 
persons, superior to lobster patties. They cer¬ 
tainly are more delicate in flavour; but the 
difficulty is to first extract and then to retain 
the flavour of the shrimp itself, which is easily 
overpowered, and as we use anchovy sauce 
and lobster butter in making these patties, we 


must be very careful to use these powerful 
flavourings very sparingly. The first point is 
to get all the flavour we can from the shrimps 
themselves, and for this purpose we must pick 
the shrimps at home, as cooks are too apt to 
order half a pint of picked shrimps from the 
fishmonger’s in order to save themselves 
trouble. 

First, pick all the shrimps and put these by 
in a little basin, and then put all the heads 
into a mortar and pound them thoroughly 
with, say, about half a pint of milk, and having 
pounded and pressed them, put them in a 
saucepan and let them stew; then strain them 
off through a piece of flannel or cloth, and 
squeeze the lump left in the cloth, so as to 
extract all the moisture and goodness. If you 
now taste this liquid you will see how impor¬ 
tant it is to have the shrimps picked at home, 
as there is more shrimp flavour in this liquid 
than in the shrimps themselves. The reason 
of this is that a shrimp is like a lobster in 
miniature—there is generally a sort of black 
or green spot in the head which corresponds 
to the green part of the lobster, which, in the 
opinion of all good judges, is by far the best 
part. We must next add a very small quantity 
of anchovy sauce, to assist, but not to over¬ 
power, the flavour of the shrimp, and also add 
a very little lobster butter to give it a pink 
colour. It would be difficult to say exactly 
how much, but we must remember that we 
want a shrimp patty, and not an anchovy patty 
or a lobster patty, and we would recommend 
the cook to add these a very little at a time, 
and to taste as she goes a/ong. Some white 
pepper must also be added, but in rather less 
quantity than we should use in making oyster 
and lobster patties. The liquid must now be 
thickened to the same consistency as before, 
with butter and flour, the whole of the picked 
shrimps must be added, and the mixture tho¬ 
roughly heated over the fire before the empty 
patty-cases are filled. In ornamenting this 
dish, you can use parsley, or, better still, fried 
parsley ; and before picking the shrimps, it is as 
well to pick out a dozen of the most gentle¬ 
manly ones in appearance and reserve these 
for ornamental purposes, as a bright red shrimp, 
reposing on a dark-green bed of parsley, has a 
very pretty appearance. 

. Prawn patties can be made in an exactly 
similar manner from fresh boiled prawns ; and 
if a dozen of the finest-looking prawns are 
reserved for ornamental purposes, the dish has 
a very elegant appearance. Unfortunately, 
prawns too often are very dear. When this 
is the case, it is not a bad plan to purchase a 
dozen prawns for ornamenting, and to make 
the patties out of tinned prawns, which are 
very cheap, and for making the interior of the 
patties just as good as fresh prawns. We must 
first separate the prawns from the butter in 
which they are preserved, and melt this butter, 
adding a little milk to make the inside liquid. 
The amount of flour that must be added will 
vary with the tins; but you must remember 
that the patties are served hot, and you must 
act accordingly. To this liquid must be added 
a little anchovy sauce, lobster butter and white 
pepper, exactly as if we were making shrimp 
patties. The whole prawns are now added, 
and the mixture made thoroughly hot over the 
fire, allowing sufficient time for the prawns 
to get hot through. Now fill the empty 
patty-cases with this hot mixture ; make them 
hot in the oven—about ten minutes—and 
send them to table ornamented with parsley 
and the fresh boiled prawns as we before 
described. 
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CHAPTER I. 

wajor cameron’s resolution. 



erbert Cameron sat at 
his .desk by the open 
window of his study one 
warm June afternoon. A 
pen was in his hand, but he 
had not written two lines 
during the last ten minutes, 
and his brow was puckered 
as if with the difficulty of 
turning his thoughts into 

_ _iiw/ words. He was writing an 

X\ m I,,/iw offer of marriage to a young 
,r lllllll l lady, a difficult composition 

at any time, but to him the 
difficulty seemed well-nigh 
insuperable. 

Suddenly there came a patter of 
childish footsteps across the hall 
outside, and a fumbling with the 
door-handle; then the door burst 
open, and a child of five or six 
years old entered the room. He 
was a small, fair-haired boy, with blue eyes 
and soft wavy curls. In one hand he carried 
a crumpled mass of something sticky. 

“ Look, Fader! ” he said, running up to 
Major Cameron and planting himself at his 
knee, “Nurse found a bird’s nest in the hedge 
full of little blue eggs, and I took one, and it 
bwoke as I was cawying it home. Isn’t it a 
pity ? ” 

“It’s a great pity,” assented the Major. 
“ If you had not taken that egg, it would have 
turned into a little brown bird, who would 
have come and sung you a pretty song. Think 
of that, Leo ! ” 

“ What a pity! ” said the child, looking 
ruefully at the sticky mess in his hand, and for 
a minute he was quite sad at the thought of 
the destruction he had wrought. 

“You must run away now,” said his father, 
“ I am busy. Give me a kiss first though.” 

The little fellow lifted his rosy mouth obedi¬ 
ently. Then he ran off, leaving the door open, 
and his father could hear his light footsteps 
pattering across the hall and up the staircase. 

Left to himself, the Major did not finish his 
letter. He read it through, and then tore it 
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up with an impatient frown. “I will ride 
over and ask her myself to-morrow,” he 
thought; then, as if struck by an afterthought, 
“ Why should I not go this afternoon ? It is 
quite early.” 

He rang the bell and ordered his horse; 
then he fell into a reverie. 

It was between six and seven years ago that 
he had married a young and beautiful girl, 
whom he had tenderly loved, the mother of 
his little Leo. Three years ago she had died, 
leaving him at first almost heart-broken ; then 
his love had centred itself upon his child. 
From that time the boy had been all in all to 
him, from that time till a few weeks ago, when 
he had been attracted and captivated by the 
beautiful eyes of Eleanor Branscombe, the 
only daughter of a neighbouring landowner, 
who had recently settled down in that part of 
the country. It -was this lady whom he now 
jmrposed asking to be his wife. 

“It will be a capital thing for Leo,” he 
mused. “ She cannot help loving him, and 
the little fellow needs a lady’s care. It is for 
his sake almost as much as for my own that I 
am going to take this step.” 

At this moment his reflections were inter¬ 
rupted by the servant announcing that his 
horse was at the door. He mounted and rode 
away, still thinking of his little son in con¬ 
nection with the woman he loved. 


CHAPTER U. 

AN OFFER OF MARRIAGti. 

Merlewood Hall, the residence of Mr. 
Branscombe, was a beautiful old house stand¬ 
ing on the side of a wooded hill tenanted by 
innumerable blackbirds, who had sung in those 
woods long before the first stone of the house 
to which they had given the name had been 
laid. 

As Major Cameron rode up the long avenue 
of beeches which led to the house, he saw the 
woman he sought sitting on the lawn in the 
shade of a great tree. Leaving his horse with 
a servant he made his way towards her. Tke 
mossy turf gave no warning of his approach, 
and as her back was towards him, she was not 
aware of his presence till he stood at her side. 
With a slight start she held out her hand. 

“ How nice of you to come over to-day,” 
she said; “ I was just wishing for a visitor. 
Let me give you some tea.” 

He thanked her and took a seat at her side, 
watching her small well-shaped hands as they 
moved to and fro among th? cups. She was 
a tall slight girl with bright hair and of a 
dazzling complexion. Her face was pretty 
without being strikingly beautiful, and her 
chief attraction lay in the brightness and 
vivacity of her expression. It was this expres¬ 
sion that had charmed Herbert Cameron. 

Now that he had come, he did not know 
how to open the subject nearest his heart, and 
began to talk on indifferent matters, till she 
unconsciously gave him the opportunity he 
sought. 

“ ITow is little Leo ? ” she asked. 

“ Quite well, thank you, poor little fellow,” 
he answered with a sigh. 

“Why poor? He always strikes me as 
so happy.” 

“ So he is, but he needs a woman’s care.” 

“Is not Mrs. Walker satisfactory? I 
thought she managed him so admirably.” 

“ Mrs. Walker is all very well, but she can¬ 
not make up to him for the loss of his mother.” 

“No one can do that,” said Eleanor gently, 
surprised at the turn the conversation had 


taken, for Major Cameron had never before 
spoken to her of his wife. 

“I am not sure,” he answered, bending 
towards her eagerly. “I think there is one 
who could if she would be a mother to him. 
Eleanor, will you be that one ? Will you be 
my wife ? ” 

ITe spoke very quietly, but she was com¬ 
pletely taken by surprise. She had not seen 
whither the conversation was tending. 

“ I cannot tell,” she faltered. “You must 
give me time to think.” 

“As much as you like,” he answered; “I 
can trust you not to keep me longer in sus¬ 
pense than you can help. I will leave you now, 
hoping and trusting for a favourable answer.” 

Both rose as he spoke, and he took her hand 
in his and held it tenderly for a moment. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “When you have 
made up your mind, write or send for me. 
Till then I live in hope.” 

Eleanor watched him as he rode away; then 
she sat down to think what her answer should 
be. She liked him much, and she had known 
that he liked her, yet somehow she had never 
looked upon him in the light of a lover. 

Pie was rich and of a good family, to neither 
of which advantages she or her father were in¬ 
different. Of her father's consent she had no 
doubt. Sony as he would be to lose her, he 
would have no hesitation in intrusting her to 
the care of a man whom he both liked and 
respected, who, moreover, was in eveiy way 
eligible. 

Perhaps Eleanor did not exactly love him, 
but hers was not a very ardent nature, and at 
least she liked him better than any other man 
of her acquaintance. 

The thought of Leo was not an important 
factor in her decision. She was not very fond 
of children it was true, but her impression of 
him was that he was a taking little fellow, and 
that he was not likely to be much of a trouble 
to her. Of the responsibility of taking his 
dead mother’s place, she hardly thought at all; 
she meant to be kind to him, but regarded him 
more in the light of a pretty plaything than as 
a solemn charge. At the end of her deliber¬ 
ations .she had resolved to accept Cameron, 
and wrote that night a letter asking him to 
come, which was tantamount to an acceptance. 
She determined to say nothing to her father 
till the matter was settled between them. 

Major Cameron was more than happy when 
he received her letter. He rode over at once 
and brought the matter to a happy conclusion 
both with her and her father. In the after¬ 
noon he sought Leo, whom he found in the 
nursery erecting a wonderful Tower of Babel 
with liis bricks. Taking his little son on his 
knee, the father tried to explain the coming 
change to him. 

“How would you like to have a mother 
again, Leo ? ” he asked. 

To his surprise the child clapped his hands 
with every manifestation of delight. 

“ Oh, fader, fader! ” he cried; “is moder 
really coming back? Oh, won’t it be 
lovely ? ” 

“ Not your own. mother, Leo. A new 
mother.” 

The little face fell, and a puzzled look stole 
over it. “I don’t think I should like that, 
fader. How can I have a new moder ? ” 

It was like the question of Nicodemus of 
old, and Major Cameron felt rather puzzled 
how to answer it. At length he made the 
little fellow understand that he was going to 
marry a pretty lady, and that she would be 
Leo’s new mother; but the child was not 
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enthusiastic over the news. It almost seemed 
as if .—baby as he was—he resented the idea 
of anyone taking his dead mother’s place, and 
his father, who had expected him to be de¬ 
lighted, felt vaguely disappointed by the way 
in which he received the news. 


CHAPTER III. 

HOW I.EO MET THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

It was on a beautiful September evening that 
Major Cameron brought his young bride to her 
new home. As they drove up to the house, 
Eleanor, looking out of the carriage window, 
saw a little figure in white standing at the top 
of the steep flight of stone steps that led to 
the front door. 

It was Leo in his new sailor suit standing 
outlined against the darkness of the oak-pan¬ 
elled hall, his face and hair irradiated by the 
light of the setting sun. Eleanor kissed him 
tenderly, and stood by feeling rather touched 
as she saw the abandonment of delight with 
which the little fellow threw himself into his 
father’s arms. 

“Oh, fader!” she heard him murmur, 

“ you’ve been such a dreflul long time away. 
Promise never to go away any more, fader 
darling.” 

Major Cameron laughed as he disengaged 
himself from the clasping arms; but he held 
his little son's hand as he entered the house, 
and though he did not give the required 
promise, Leo was content. 

Later on, when she was alone with him, 
her husband having been called away, his step¬ 
mother asked him, “Well, Leo, how do you 
like having a new mamma ? ” 

“ I think you are very pretty and very kind,” 
answered Leo promptly, regarding her ear¬ 
nestly with his great blue eyes ; “ but you are 
not as nice or as pretty as my own old moder.” 

“Why, Leo, you can’t remember her.” 

“ Oh, yes I can,” replied Leo, nodding his 
head. “ Come along, and I’ll show you her.” 

He took her hand and led her along the 
passage to the study door. Pushing it open 
he drew her under the portrait which hung 
over the mantelpiece. “ There,” he said, “ now 
my new mocfer can see my old moder. Isn’t 
she lovely 1 ” 

It was indeed a lovely face which looked 
down on them from the canvas. Gazing at it 
in silence, Eleanor Cameron suddenly realised 
the responsibility she had undertaken in the 
care of the child at her side, and wondered 
whether the dead woman would have approved 
of her successor, and whether she knew, and 
was looking down on them at that moment. 
She shuddered at the thought, and taking 
Leo’s hand led him back to the bright drawing¬ 
room, into which the level beams of the sun 
were shining. Then she bent down and im¬ 
printed a kiss on his shining curls. 

The next day was Sunday, and in the 
morning they all went to church. Leo sat 
between his father and his stepmother. He 
was very attentive during the service, and 
sang the canticles with much fervour, though 
he rather came to grief over the long words. 
He sat quite still during the sermon, which 
was one of which he could not have under¬ 
stood a single word. 

Glancing round at him once, Eleanor found 
his eyes fixed upon the east window, a very 
solemn expression on his face. The stained 
glass represented the Good Shepherd carrying 
a lamb. It was a poorly designed and badly 
coloured window ; but to Leo it was the most 
beautiful picture he knew, more beautiful even 
than that of the mother whom his baby heart 
still worshipped. 

As they walked home, he said to his step¬ 
mother, “ Did you see the Good Shepherd 
with the lamb ? Mustn’t it have been nice 
for the poor lamb when it was so tired 
and all torn with brambles and thorns to be 
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picked up and earned by such a kind good 
man ? I wish I could meet the Good Shep¬ 
herd,” he went on dreamily. “ Sometimes 
when I go out with nurse and I am very tired, 

I look all round for Him hoping He will come 
and carry me ; but He never does. Would 
He carry a boy as well as a lamb, do you 
think ? ” he asked anxiously. 

“I am sure He would,” replied Eleanor. 

“Well, I wish I could see Him,” he re¬ 
peated, and there was the same thoughtful 
far-away expression on his face that Eleanor 
had noticed in church. 

She could not help thinking that probably 
the Good Shepherd was carrying him then, 
but she did not say so. She doubted if he 
would have understood, and it was not her 
way to talk upon religious subjects. 

That evening they were sitting out together 
on the lawn outside the front door. Major 
Cameron was indoors writing letters. Leo, 
who had been feeding the doves, crept to her 
side and sat down on her knee, his face hot 
and flushed with running. 

“Tell me a story, please,” he said. 

“ I am afraid I don’t know one,” she 
answered. “ Haven’t you got a story-book you 
could bring me, and I would read you one.” 

His face, which had clouded over at her 
refusal, brightened again “ I’ve got a lovely 
story-book,” he said ; “ I’ll go and fetch it.” 

He darted off like an arrow across the lawn 
and up the steps, vanishing in the darkness 
of the hall beyond. She watched him think¬ 
ing how bright and beautiful and full of life 
he was. Another minute and he appeared, 
still racing at full speed. 

“ Take care, Leo ! ” she cried ; but the warn¬ 
ing was too late. He had fallen, and was lying 
in a white heap at the foot of the steps. 

Sick with dread, she ran to where he lay. 
His upturned face was white and deathlike, 
and her heart stood still with fear that he was 
dead. She knelt down and put her hand on 
his heart. It was beating feebly; he had 
only fainted. 

“ Herbert,” she cried, “ come quickly ! Leo 
has hurt himself.” 

Major Cameron appeared at the hall-door. 
He turned very pale as he saw what had 
occurred. Tenderly lifting the unconscious 
child, he carried him into the house where he 
was met by the nurse who burst out sobbing 
uncontrollably at the sight. 

“Now, woman,” said her master, sternly, 

“ control yourself and come and help to put 
him to bed, or else go outside.” 

The nurse followed struggling with her 
emotion, while a messenger was despatched 
post-haste for the doctor. 

When he came, they had put him to bed 
and were trying in vain to restore him to 
consciousness. Now and then he gave a faint 
moan, but always relapsed into the same 
deep swoon. The doctor put them aside while 
he examined him. When he had finished he 
looked very grave. 

“ His spine is very much injured,” he said 
to Eleanor, who stood by the bed anxiously 
awaiting his verdict. “ I can give you no 
hope of his recovery.” 

“Will it be long?” she asked, awestruck 
and hardly realising the sentence of death. 

“ A few days at the longest, possibly only a 
few hours. It is to be hoped that his present 
condition may continue. Otherwise there 
must be much suffering.” 

Eleanor gave a gasp of dismay. The sen¬ 
tence seemed too cruel to have anything to do 
with the bright young life who only an hour 
ago had raced so merrily after the butterfly. 

“ I will send some medicine to be ad¬ 
ministered whenever the pain is bad,” con¬ 
tinued the doctor. “ Should it become very 
intense, you had better send for me and I will 
inject morphia. There is nothing else to be 
done. 


He took his leave, and Eleanor went to 
communicate the terrible news to her husband. 
He seemed overwhelmed by it, and at first 
refused to believe it. 

For some hours after the doctor left, Leo 
remained unconscious. All at once he opened 
his eyes and fixed them upon Eleanor who 
sat beside his bed. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he asked. “ Have 
I hurt myself? ” 

“Yes, darling. You fell down and hurt 
your back.” 

“ Oh, I remember now. Shall I be quite 
well to-morrow ? Shall I be able to get 
up ? ” 

“No, dear, not to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, but I must,” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

“ Tommy and Freddy are coming, and I must 
get up.” 

Tommy and Freddy were the vicarage 
children, Leo’s greatest friends. 

In his excitement he tried to raise himself, 
and fell back with a cry of pain. “ My back 
does hurt so,” he moaned. 

It was very piteous to sit there and see him 
suffer. As the hours went by his pain in¬ 
creased, and the medicine seemed powerless to 
relieve it. The next morning he was in such 
agony that they sent for the doctor, who came 
and injected morphia. It relieved the pain 
but did not send him to sleep, and he became 
slightly delirious and began to wander in his 
talk. Such innocent ravings they were, about 
his rabbits and his toys and his playfellows, 
and ever and anon he would murmur some¬ 
thing about the Good Shepherd, and would 
stretch out his little arms and ask Him to 
cany him. In the afternoon he fell into a 
deep sleep, which lasted some hours, during 
which time his life seemed to be slowly but 
surely ebbing away. About sunset he opened 
his eyes and turned them with a bright smile 
upon his father and stepmother. 

“The Good Shepherd has been here,” he 
whispered. “ I went for a long walk, and the 
pain was veiy bad, and I was very, very tired. 
And then I saw Him coming along, and I 
asked Him to carry me, and He took me up 
in His arms, and all the pain went away, and 
it was so comfy. I wish He would come and 
carry me again.” 

“I think He is carrying you now, Leo,” 
said Eleanor brokenly. 

He turned his eyes on her with one of his 
old bright looks. 

“Do you think so?” he said, and seemed 
to ponder for a minute. Then he said, “ I 
think so too, ’cos all the pain has gone away 
just as it did when He took me up.”' He 
gave a sigh of content, and lay silent for some 
time. All at once a cloud came over the 
bright face. “The Good Shepherd has put 
me down now,” he said sadly. 

“ What makes you think that, my darling ? ” 
asked his father. 

“ ’Cos the pain has come back drefful bad,” 
he answered ; “ so I know He must have put 
me down. But I never saw Him go,” he 
added wonderingly. “ Did you, fader ? ” 

“ No, darling—I never saw Him go.” 

Then there was no sound heard for a long 
time save the laboured breath from the little 
heaving breast. All at once he stretched out 
his arms with a radiant smile. 

“I see Him,” he said. “He is coming 
nearer and nearer.” Then his eyes closed 
wearily. “Please cany me now!” he mur¬ 
mured ; “ I’m very tired ! ” 

With a sigh of content his head fell back on 
the pillow 7 , and without a struggle the spirit of 
the child passed into the presence of the Good 
Shepherd. 

They buried him in a quiet corner of the 
churchyard, beneath the east window he had 
loved, and on the cross above his grave they 
wrote the words, “ He shall gather the lambs 
with His arm.” 
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OUR POETS’ CORNER. 

WORDSWORTH (1770). 


Looking at a family of boys, all bright-eyed, 
lively, and full of careless, youthful joy, one is 
apt to muse on what their coming career may 
perchance be; how they will win their way in 
the world; how they will fail or succeed in 
the days to come. Had any one told the law¬ 
yer, John Wordsworth, words like the follow¬ 
ing, would he have been satisfied, I wonder :—■ 
“ Your son William will be a great poet, 
and, after a long life, die respected and la¬ 
mented by all; Christopher will be an eminent 
divine, and write ponderous books ; and John 
will be the captain of an East-Indiaman, and 
by-and-by will be drowned, with all on board 
his ship, on the fatal Weymouth Sands.” But 
there was no one to give this forecast of 
events as the lawyer stood beside his dying 
wife with his weeping boys, and watched her 
leaving them so soon. 

William Wordsworth, the poet, born in 
1770, was only eight years old when his 
mother died. He was a wayward, obstinate 
child, fond of asserting his rights in the house¬ 
hold, and gaining his own will. His mother 
had already said of him he would be sure 
either to become very good, or be very head¬ 
strong in wrong-doing. Happily, he chose the 
right path in the end, and “ walked therein.” 
Wordsworth was not by any means free from 
the follies of youth, or from the wild enthu¬ 
siasm of inexperience, though he never ran into 
excess of any kind. Soon after his mother’s 
death he was sent to Hawkeshead School, 
situated in a lovely village in the heart of the 
Lake Country. This school seems to have been 
managed on the principle of “ Work while you 
work, and play while you play,” for though 
\be boys were well kept up to their studies, 
they were yet allowed plenty of pastime ; and 
in rambling amidst the glorious mountain 
scenery, boating and fishing on the lake, those 
of an imaginative or poetical frame of mind 
had full opportunity for encouraging their 
tastes. Wordsworth was only thirteen years 
old when his father died, and the family were 
left in embarrassed circumstances of a peculiar 
nature. His father, the lawyer, had been 
factor on the estates of Lord Lonsdale; large 
arrears were due to him, but the unjust noble¬ 
man refused to pay them to the orphan 
children, and for nineteen years they were 
unfairly kept out of their property. Well was 
it for them that two of their uncles came for¬ 
ward and helped them on their way. Words¬ 
worth was sent to St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he worked diligently, studying 
languages, and also the poetry of Chaucer and 
Spenser, etc. 

Three years afterwards, during vacation, he 
set out with a fellow undergraduate, Robert 
Jones, on a pedestrian tour over the conti¬ 
nent. With a change of raiment and £20 
each in their pockets, with light hearts and 
enquiring minds they determined on investi¬ 
gating everything, and staying away as long 
as their money lasted. It was a stirring time 
in France during their visit to that country. 
The Saturnalia of the revolution had begun, 
and a season of unrestrained license was 
abroad. Wordsworth seems to have caught a 
spark of the spirit of excitement, and for a 


while longed to take an active part in the 
movement; but he soon changed his views in 
this respect. 

He was twenty-three when he gave his first 
book of poems to the world, and they did not 
make a vivid impression on either the readers 
or the critics of that day. One of the poems 
was called “Descriptive Sketches of a Pedes¬ 
trian Tour among the Alps.” 

Here and there faint glimmers of the poet’s 
genius are visible; but alas ! it brought him 
neither fame nor profit. 

It must have been a dire disappointment, 
for Wordsworth’s fortunes had ebbed to their 
lowest; and while he was perplexed and 
puzzled a glimpse of prosperity shone on him, 
unexpected a-s it was welcome. He had been 
kind to Raisley Calvert; had cheered and 
comforted him during his last illness; and 
the poor young man, to show his gratitude for 
the attention, left him a legacy of £900. 

With this money the poet and his sister, 
Dorothea, retired from the busy world to 
Racedown, Dorsetshire, set up housekeeping, 
and for a period of eight years they contrived 
to enjoy themselves on the moderate income. 
Dorothea was a capital manager, a genial, 
well-principled, intellectual woman, and to her 
influence Wordsworth was much indebted for 
the development of his powers of composition. 
Ere long they removed to Allfoxden, Somer¬ 
setshire, to be near the poet Coleridge, and 
to enjoy his society. Wordsworth and he 
together launched another book on the world, 
and this time it was a collection of “ Lyrical 
Ballads.” Among these was Coleridge’s now 
famous “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

“It is an Ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three ; 

‘ By thy long grey beard and glittering eye 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? 

The bridegroom’s doors are open wide, 

And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set; 

May’st hear the merry din.’ ” 

^ The volume was not a success, however. 
Coleridge’s poem had in it much crudeness, 
and many imperfections that were afterwards 
removed; and Wordsworth had written his 
“ Ballads ” to illustrate a pet theory of his 
own, for which the world was not prepared. 
He considered a simple kind of poetry, detail¬ 
ing humble events, and everyday scenes and 
incidents, written in rustic village talk, would 
be more natural, more permanent in its in¬ 
terest, than the high-flown sentimental kind 
of poetry then in vogue. In other words, he 
argued, the “humblest subjects were fit for 
poetry, and the language should be that really 
used by men.” 

And so he sang of “ Betty Foy” and her 
“Idiot boy,” and of the doctor, who— 

“ at the casement shows 

His glimmering eyes that peep and doze, 

And one hand rubs his old nightcap.” 

Looking back now at this style of versifica¬ 
tion, we hardly wonder at the tempest of 
criticism, the burst of disdain, that was evoked 
from those who had been so long accustomed 


to refined and highly sentimental verse, writ¬ 
ten in the choicest language of poetry. No 
wonder the underlying depth of tenderness, 
the strain of simple truth, was overlooked, and 
the faults pounced on with scathing ridicule. 
It is only fair to add, when the conflict of the 
different schools of poetry was over Words- 
worth himself withdrew many of the passages 
that provoked strife and offended taste, and 
that the poetry of his age was improved in a 
marked degree by his attempts at reforming it. 
“Pompous inanity,” the gush of mere words 
and emotional sentimentality, were exchanged 
for a true study of “ man and nature.” 

In 1802, the Wordsworths came into the 
possession of the patrimony from which they 
had been so long and unjustly deprived. The 
old Lord Lonsdale died, and the brother and 
sister had their joint shares paid up, with 
interest—a handsome sum to frugal people, as 
they were. 

The poet was now enabled to carry out the 
wish ol his heart, and marry his cousin, Mary 
Hutcheson, to whom he had long been at¬ 
tached. It was a most happy marriage, and 
he writes of her as— 

“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 

Wordsworth finally settled down at Rydal 
Mount, a cottage-like house in the Lake 
Country—fit home for a poet. It was half 
hidden by ivy ; sweet-scented roses peeped in 
at the windows, and the calm expanse of 
Rydal Waters stretched out before them. 
Wordsworth wrote many poems afterwards; 
“The Excursion” was in blank verse, full of 
sublime passages, grand picturesque beauty, 
and philosophical dissertations. “ The White 
Doe of Rylstone ; ” “ Peter Bell,” “Yarrow 
Revisited;” “Ruth,” “ Sonnets,” are only 
a few gems amidst many. 

Plonours were heaped on the gentle poet 
during his thirty years’ residence at Rydal 
Mount. Lord Lonsdale got him made Dis¬ 
tributer of Stamps for Westmoreland—a sine¬ 
cure post, that brought him ^500 a year. 

The Crown also bestowed on him a pension 
°f^*3°o a year, and after the death of Southey 
he was made Poet Laureate. Academic dig¬ 
nities were conferred on him, and his fame 
grew increasingly and universally. We do not 
question now about his being a “ true, grand 
poet! ” Cheered by the society of kindred 
spirits, such as Southey, Coleridge, and others, 
happy in his family, his years rolled smoothly 
on. He died at the age of eighty, and was 
buried beside his children in Grasmere church¬ 
yard. To the last his love for the beauties of 
nature continued. He said— 

“ Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GLORIOUS LIBERTY. 

“ I WON’T tell you a single thing if you 
don’t solemnly promise^not to say a 
single word to anybody ! ” 

Wilfrid was the speaker, and Ronny 
was standing at his side fairly dancing 
with excitement and delight. The words 
were addressed to Cecil and Susie, whose 
faces betokened the most lively curiosity. 

“ It’s the most delightful plan—the 
most scrumptious plan ! ” cried Ronny, 
hardly able to contain himself. “ If you 
won’t join you’ll miss the most splendid 
lark you ever had in your lives.” 

“They never had such a lark in all 
their lives before ! ” remarked Wilfrid, 
with a certain lofty scorn in his tone—a 
lone which Cecil always resented be¬ 
cause he felt stung by its implied superi¬ 
ority. “ They have always been such 
good children—such wonderful proper 
darlings—never going anywhere or doing 
anything without telling papa or getting 
leave from sister! Good, proper little 
boys like that are very nice in story¬ 
books, but the most horrid little prigs 
to meet ! There’s something of the 
prig about you, Cecil; but it’s getting' 
knocked out of you by degrees. Well, 
will you join or won’t you, for we must 
make up our minds to-day ? ” 

Cecil was youthful enough to feel 
somewhat keenly these taunts and hits 
at his manliness delivered pretty fre¬ 
quently by Wilfrid. From a junior they 
were certainly hard to bear patiently, 
and Wilfrid was nearly a year younger 
than Cecil; but he had seen much more 
of life. He had lived in India and had 
taken journeys through jungles and up 
mountains. He had crossed the sea in 
great ocean liners, and had a fund of 
experiences to draw upon before which 
the wildest adventure of Cecil’s tranquil 
life appeared to pale into absolute insig¬ 
nificance. If Wilfrid did romance about 
his own travels and exploits, Cecil did 
not know it, and hardly suspected it. 
If Ronny opened his eyes wide and 
cried, “Wilfrid, you didn’t!” he was 
always silenced by the crushing retort, 
“I did; but it was before you could 
remember—w hen you were a baby!” 
Ronny was only three years younger, 
but three years seemed to both a vast 
gulf, and Wilfrid had long assumed the 
air of one vastly older and wiser than 
his small brother. Ronny followed him 
like a shadow, and emulated him in 
everything. Something of the same 
spirit was falling upon Cecil. Wil¬ 
frid’s strong will dominated both his 
boy companions, and always seemed to 
bring him to the fore. Cecil was easy¬ 
going, and though not lacking in indi¬ 
viduality, had always been trained to 
the give-and-take system of a healthily- 
constituted family. He had been ac¬ 
customed to yield his own will to the law¬ 
ful authority of his elders, and so it was 
the easier for him to give way to Wilfrid, 
who never thought of giving way himself. 

“Flow can we say whether we’ll join or 
not till we know what the plan is ? ” asked 
Cecil. “You’ve not told us anythingyet.” 


“And I won’t until you promise not 
to say a word to anybody whether you 
join or not,” returned Wilfrid quickly. 
‘“Ifyou’ll swear perfect secrecy I’ll tell 

you everything; but if you won’t-” 

The pause was sufficiently expressive. 
Wilfrid shut his lips as though he would 
never open them again. Cecil and 
Susie were both consumed by curiosity, 
and they had begun to let themselves be 
led by Wilfrid into various scrapes and 
adventures of varying magnitude. A 
little of the lawlessness of the one house¬ 
hold was creeping into the other. 

“Oh, I won’t tell, of course!” 
answered Cecil quickly. “ I don’t know 
why you think we should. We’ve never 
peached before.” 

“No, you haven’t exactly; but some¬ 
times you go and chatter too much, and 
things get out that one doesn’t want. 
That’s "the worst of girls—and boys 
brought up by a pack of sisters—they 
don’t know how to keep their mouths 
shut—.just like women themselves ! ” 
Cecil’s cheek burnt angrily; but he 
did not wish to quarrel with Wilfrid at 
this juncture. 

“ I’ve said we won’t say a word—what 
more do you want ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, that will do ! Now I’ll tell you 
everything. You know the canal that 
runs through Coshington ? ’ ’ 

“ I should think we did ! ” 

“Well, I don’t know if you’ve ever 
watched the barges going up and 
down, but I have ; and I think it must 
be jolly fun going up and down in 
them. They go miles and miles and 
miles—right away to the sea. I had a 
long talk with one of the men the other 
day—a jolly fellow he is, too, and he’s 
lading up with timber, which is nice and 
clean and doesn’t smell. And I asked 
him if he’d take some passengers down 
with him, and he said he didn’t mind if 
he did. There’s a little cabin which he 
doesn’t use these hot nights, and he’d 
only charge half-a-crown a day just for 
food. I told him I’d let him know to¬ 
night how many would come ; and he 
starts early in the morning before any¬ 
body here would be up. I’ll pay for as 
many as like to come for two days,” 
added Wilfrid grandly. “I got some 
money out of mother the other day. We 
have enough for a two days’ jaunt, and 
we can come back by train from Wat- 
tlington when we’ve had enough of the 
barge. It will be splendid fun sitting on 
the piles of wood and being towed along 
by the horse, and going through the locks, 
and living just like the bargee. I shall 
make a raid in the larder when the 
servants have gone to bed to-night, and 
get a whole heap of jolly tilings. We 
sha’n’t want any luggage, for we sha’n’t 
care about going to bed for one night, 
and we can get home by train the next 
evening in time for bed. I always 
thought it would be most awfully jolly 
going along in that easy fashion and 
seeing the country. Now who will 
come, and who won’t ? For we must 
make up our minds sharp ! ” 

Susie’s face was flushed ; Cecil’s eyes 


’ etc. 

sparkled. The life of a bargee seemed 
the most delightful thing in the world 
at that moment, and the daring of the 
scheme was fascinating in the extreme. 

A few weeks ago perhaps it would have 
seemed almost too daring; but they had 
become seasoned by degrees. 

“ Can I go ? ” asked the little girl, as 
though such a thing were almost too 
good to be true. 

“ T don’t see why not,” answered 
Wilfrid, indulgently. He had a decided 
admiration for Susie, and liked to in¬ 
clude her in all their adventures greatly 
to her own delight. “You can have the 
cabin at night. We boys will stay on 
deck. It would be a shame to leave you 
behind—you would get so bully-ragged 
by the grown-ups for not splitting on us.” 

It did not take the youngsters much 
time to make up their minds. The 
whole proposition was too entirely 
captivating. The summer days were 
gloriously fine and warm. The thought 
of lying in luxurious ease on the timber 
barge and watching the sunny country 
flit by hour by hour, combined with the 
glorious liberty and independence of the 
adventure, was quite too tempting to be 
abandoned from any lingering scruples. 
Susie was the only one who suggested 
they should leave a note behind to.say 
where they were, “ so that people might 
not be frightened ; ” but Wilfrid scouted 
the notion with scorn, absolutely forbade 
anything of the kind, and declared that 
it did not matter a bit, as they would 
only have two days to be frightened in, 
since they would be back at the end of 
that time. 

“ I don’t believe in giving way to 
people because they are foolish and 
nervous,” said the boy, loftily ; “ I mean 
to educate my mother out of her timid 
ways. It will do her a world of good. It 
is absurd to make a fuss about nothing.” 

And it never occurred to the boy as a 
possibility that this endeavour on his 
part to educate his mother might lead 
instead to the inauguration of that 
unwelcome task of educating him. 

The sun had scarcely risen upon the 
following morning before the four con¬ 
spirators, flushed and breathless with 
their excitement, met at the bottom of the 
garden, each carrying some sort of load. 

“Hooray!” cried Ronny as the two 
Treshams appeared. “ I was half afraid 
you wouldn’t come after all. What 
have you brought ? Some jam and a 
cake ? That’s jolly ! Wilfrid has got a 
great piece of ham and a veal pie, and 
I’ve got candied fruits and biscuits and a 
jar of preserved ginger. What a jolly 
time we shall have ! Wilfrid does have 
splendid ideas ! ” 

It was rather heavy work carrying 
the stores to the wharf in the town 
where the barge lay moored. But all 
the party was in the hey-day of spirits 
and excitement, and they toiled cheerily 
along in the keen morning air, declaring 
that they had never known before how 
delightful it was to be up by three in the 
morning, and vowing that the first 
experience should not be the last. 






They scarcely saw a soul on their 
walk, and reached Coshington as the 
church-clock was striking four. The 
barge was to leave at five, and Wilfrid 
led the way down to the wharf and found 
all as he expected. There was the boat 
lying just where she had been loaded ; 
but the owner was not yet at his post, 
and the children had time to scramble 
on board and make themselves a com¬ 
fortable nook on the top of the timber 
before he put in an appearance. They 
scorned the cabin altogether, and only 
used it as a store place for the good 
things they had brought. They were all 
so hungry by the time their preparations 
were complete that Wilfrid’s suggestion 
that they should attack the pie forthwith 
met with universal acclamation. It was 
carried up aloft and divided into solid 
portions by Wilfrid’s pocket knife. All 
agreed that anything so delicious had 
never been tasted before. And by the 
time the bargee and his horse appeared 
the merry party up aloft had made 
considerable inroads upon it. 

Luckily for the reckless youngsters 
the man in charge of the load of timber 
was a very decent young fellow, who 
had not as yet been contaminated by 
the evils and companionship of the 
barge life. He let the boys assist him 
in fastening the horse and getting the 
barge under way, and then finding that 
he had a “lady” amongst his im¬ 
promptu passengers, he plunged into 
his little den in the forward part of the 
boat and brought out a couple of fairly 
clean blankets to make a comfortable 
seat for her upon the hard wood. 

In return for this he was regaled with 
a large piece of pie, and a friendship 
was at once struck up between the 
captain and his “crew” as the boys 
declared themselves to be. 

The captain’s place, however, was at 
the helm, and he could not be many 
minutes from his post. A lit-tle lad on 
the tow-path led or rode the horse. 
Ronny pleaded hard to be allowed to 
take this enviable office upon himself, 
but the man laughed good-naturedly and 
told him he wouldn’t understand what to 
do at the locks, whilst Susie represented 
how much more fun it would be to be 
all together on the top of the wood, so 
Ronny resigned himself to circumstances 
with what patience he might. 

It was certainly a very enchanting 
way of travelling. The children ag*reed 
that they had never known before how 
beautiful everything looked in the early 
morning light. The distant hills were 
veiled in a faint blue mist. The light 
was wonderful^ golden, lying in level 
sheets as it seemed over the peaceful 
meadows, where sleepy cows were just 
waking up to stare with placid surprise 
at the barge gliding slowly by. And 
then the wonders of the first lock! 
Susie clung to Wilfrid’s arm as the 
barge glided into the dank place and 
was shut in between the heavy gates. 
The fall was rather a heavy one at this 
place, and as they sank down and down 
they all laughed in a curious mixture of 
delight and awe. Wilfrid wished there 
could be a lock every mile ; but by the 
end of the day he was disposed to 
modify this desire and to wish them 
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rather less frequent than they were. 
It w r as so tiresome to be kept half an 
hour and often even more waiting whilst 
a whole string of barges coming up the 
other way should get through. 

As the sun rose higher and higher in 
the sky it grew very hot, and the voices 
of the children became less frequently 
raised in delighted remark. Susie fairly 
went off to sleep in her nook, and the 
boys followed her example more or less. 

Nothing would have induced them to 
declare themselves tired of the barge* 
but they did feel themselves rather 
cramped on their hard resting-place. 

Dinner, however, made a diversion. 
The barge had reached a lock, and the 
captain said he would take it through 
whilst the little lady and gentlemen had 
their dinner on the grass at the canal’s 
edge. He had made some sort of pro¬ 
vision himself for his passengers, and 
the food, though coarse was new to the 
children who found it “delicious,” and 
wished they always had such nice things 
at home. Their spirits which had 
flagged a little after the early hours of 
the morning revived again now. They 
chattered and laughed and talked, and 
quite believed Wilfrid when he an¬ 
nounced his intention of making his 
mother buy him a barge to go up and 
down the rivers and canals of the coun¬ 
try at will. They wondered what those 
at home were thinking of their disap¬ 
pearance, and what each individual 
concerned would say. Susie was a 
little sorry in case, anybody should be 
unhappy, but Cecil comforted her by 
the assurance that their father would 
know they were safe all together some¬ 
where, and they found it rather enter¬ 
taining to picture the sensation they 
must be causing at home. 

Then the barge went on again, and 
they resumed their lofty seat, and were 
quite entertained to pass through a town 
and to return the many glances *of curi¬ 
osity bent upon them by idlers on the 
wharf. They made great raids upon the 
candied fruits and preserved ginger, and 
gave the bargeman’s boy a share of the 
good things. Wilfrid told them marvel¬ 
lous stories of his own exploits in India, 
even more wonderful than usual; and, 
on the whole, they enjoyed their day very 
thoroughly, though as evening drew on 
they did begin to wonder what the night 
would be like spent upon this queer boat. 

Perhaps if anybody had had the cou¬ 
rage to suggest it, Wilfrid would have not 
been ill-pleased to leave the barge and 
go home that same night; but he was 
too proud to originate the idea himself, 
and the younger boys were so certain 
that he would scout the notion that they 
did not dare to say a word. Susie knew 
she wanted to go home, but she was 
afraid to say so lest the boys should 
declare that a girl always spoilt every¬ 
thing, and resolve never to let her share 
their exploits any more ; and so the whole 
party kept silence on this point, only leav¬ 
ing the high perch on the timber at last, 
and going all together into the cabin, for 
since none of them could go to bed, Susie 
did not see why they should not keep 
each other company and sit up together 
telling tales and amusing each other like 
people in books. 
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. They made supper last as long as pos¬ 
sible ; but they were a 11 so tired by this 
time that the boys lay down on the floor, 
whilst Susie was made as comfortable as 
could be with the blankets, and curled 
herself up in a corner and fell asleep. 
I hey had all been some time asleep, 
when they were awakened by the sound 
of rough voices and by the stopping of 
the boat. Ihe owner put his head in at 
the door to say that they had reached a 
little town, and that he would stop where 
he was till morning to rest the horse. 
And then he went out again, and the 
boys turned oyer and went off to sleep 
scarcely knowing what had happened; 
but Susie could not get to sleep again— 
she felt so very queer huddled up in all 
her clothes in this queer little cabin that 
was getting very stuffy. There was a 
window close by her, and she managed 
to get it open, and then she saw that the 
barge was close against the wharf-side— 
just as it had been at Coshington early in 
the morning—and on the wharf quite near 
to her two men were sitting smoking. She 
thought that one was their own bargee, 
but the other was a stranger, and he had a 
rough disagreeable voice which made her 
feel frightened—she did not know why. 

They were talking together , and Susie 
began to hear what they said; and after 
listening a few seconds she turned very 
pale, and clutched hold of the window- 
ledge hard with both hands, her eyes 
dilating with terror. 

“ I don’t like live goods, for my part,” 
said one of the men. “ I never take ’em ; 
they are more trouble than they’re worth. ’ ’ 
“Maybe; but it pays sometimes,” 
answered the other. “ I’ve got a few on 
board now; they’re not as much trouble 
as one might think! ” 

“Well, maybe; of course one can 
sometimes sell them at a profit, but for 
my part I think one does better to kill 
them and sell the carcases. I’ve known 
them die of bad air or some’at of that 
sort on the way. If I were you I’d kill 
’em and see what you got that way. 
What’s the good of feeding them all the 
while? I’d not be bothered, I know! 
I’ll help you do it if you like ! ” 

What made Susie perfectly certain that 
these men were speaking of herself and 
her companions she could never after¬ 
wards explain. Probably the darkness, 
the strangeness of everything, and the 
fatigue of the long day had unhinged her 
nerves a little and made her susceptible 
of the wildest terrors. But from what¬ 
ever cause it was, she was absolutely 
convinced that these men, who were 
simply talking of some fowls they were 
carrying down by boat, were entering 
into a conspiracy to murder herself and 
her brother and comrades, and, slipping 
silently from her perch, she noiselessly 
closed the window, and going up to 
Cecil, shook him by the arm. 

“ Cecil,” she cried, in a low nervous 
whisper, “ wake up—wake up ! ^Ve must 
run away ! We must get away as fast as 
we can ! There are two men outside who 
are coming in to kill us, and one of them 
is the man of the barge ! We mustn’t 
lose any time ! We must sljp out in the 
dark and get away as quick as we can ; if 
we don’t we shall all be murdered ! ” 

(To be continued .) 
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Some years ago readers of The Girl’s Own 
Paper may remember a story by the present 
writer, entitled, “Merle’s Crusade.” 

This tale, which was written with a purpose, 
related the brave endeavour of a girl to achieve 
independence in the only way that seemed open 

to her. . 

With no capacity for teaching, and with a 
passionate tenderness for little children, Merle 
stoutly combats the objections and prejudices 
of her friends, and becomes a nurse in a 
wealthy family. 

This little "tale, evolved from the writer s 
inner consciousness, was to teach in a humble 
way a much-needed lesson—that the care of 
infants and young children is not only a 
womanly, but an essentially lady-like, occupa¬ 
tion, and that new vistas open in this direction 
to young and earnest workers. 

A week or two ago it reached my ears that 
this idea had not only germinated in another 
brain, but was being practically carried out in 
the Norland Institute in Holland Park Gar¬ 
dens; and that a few months ago Mrs. Walter 
Ward (formerly Emily Lord) had started and 
organised this Institute for the training of ladies 
as children’s nurses on Froebelian principles. 

It was arranged by the friend who informed 
me of this fact that I should pay an early visit 
to the Norland Institute and judge for myself 
of its practicability and chances of success. 

It was a bright sunshiny afternoon when we 
left Uxbridge Road Station and walked down 
the wide airy road with its busy traffic. In five 
minutes we had reached 9, Norland Place, a 
high terrace-house with a neat, unpretending 
exterior. 

The greater part of the house was devoted 
to a Kindergarten, which was being admirably 
and successfully conducted by well-trained 
teachers under Mrs. Ward’s supervision ; and 
here probationers received valuable instruction 
in the best way of training children. 

We were kindly welcomed by the young 
Principal, Miss Isabel Sharman, and were 
made acquainted with the various details of 
this most interesting organisation. 

Miss Sharman had been a student in 1883, 
when Mrs. Ward had a training school for 
Kindergarten teachers; and in 1886 she took 
a First-Class Higher Certificate of the Froebel 
Society, and has been more or less connected 
with Norland Place for the last ten years. 

“The object of the Institute is,” the pro¬ 
spectus tell us, “to supply the public with 
ladies as trained nurses for young children, and 
to form a new occupation for young women 
whose circumstances do not enable them to 
undergo the long course of professional train¬ 
ing now essential to a successful educational 
career, even when they are endowed with suffi¬ 
ciently good intellectual abilities.” 

The scheme of training extends over nine 
months, the time being divided in the follow¬ 
ing manner \ Three months in the Institute, 
three months in a hospital (Children’s Conva¬ 
lescent Home); three months as probationeis 
in some institution for children or family ; and 
the course of training in the Institute com¬ 
prises instruction in needlework, hygiene, and 
useful knowledge. Practical lessons are given 
on the making of beef-tea, etc., the prepara¬ 
tion of poultices, and simple remedies for cuts, 
burns, and sprains. 

Probationers are also taught to take the 
temperature, and instruction is given on the 
jfnywrtifflcc of Jig bt and warm clothing for 
children, and how to wash woollen garments, 
silk stockings.and laces. Special pains are 
taken to lead probationers to grasp the fact 
that their daily life in the presence of then- 
children constitutes religious training during 


NEW OCCUPATION FOR GIRLS. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


the earliest years of childhood—that it is, or 
should be, a fulfilment of the law, “Little 
children love one another ; ” “Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you.” 

The fees for six months’ training inclusive— 
viz., three months’ residence in Institute, board, 
washing, uniform, teaching, materials, appara¬ 
tus, necessary fees at hospital—amount to ^36. 
Non-resident—uniform, teaching, etc., £25. 

The minimum salary for a nurse is £20 for 
tlie first year, with an annual rise of £2 for the 
next four years, and is paid through the Insti¬ 
tute. The rules for employer and employed 
are very simple— 

The nurse is not expected to scrub floors 
nor carry coals, nor to take her meals with any 
servant, except the nursery maid, and she is 
entitled to a month’s holiday in the year. 

This admirable Institute (which is, of course, 
in its infancy, having only been started a few 
months ago) has at present only twelve proba¬ 
tioners, some of whom are undergoing their 
hospital training ; but as Miss Sharman in¬ 
formed us, it is just in time to supply an 
increasing future need. 

Lacly-helps, owing to their want of training, 
have been more or less failures—at least, great 
complaints have reached Miss Sharman on 
this subject, but sbe has received already 
more than a hundred urgent letters from ladies 
eager to secure these young probationers. 
In some cases they have pleaded that the 
hospital training may be omitted, and that 
the probationers may be sent to them straight 
from the home; but this has wisely been 
refused, both Principal and girls are deter¬ 
mined to carry out the whole course. 

After a long and interesting conversation, 
we were conducted to a pleasant airy sitting- 
room, where we found four or five of the young 
probationers at their several employments, of 
needlework and writing, and after a short 
interval Mrs. Ward joined us. 

What especially struck me after a little un¬ 
restrained talk with the girls, was their evident 
enthusiasm and engrossing interest in their 
future work ; to them it was above all things 
a labour of love ; they were eager young cru¬ 
saders, ready with a will to tread the new 
untried paths of womanly independence. 

Miss Sharman read aloud to us a touching 
letter from a young girl begging for employ¬ 
ment, and pleading her passionate love for 
children, and her desire to devote herself to 
their service. “I do love the darlings so,” 
she observed pathetically, and that little letter 
so crude, so girlish, so brimming over with 
youthful enthusiasm and tenderness, seemed to 
touch the keynote to it all—love, service, the 
ministry among the little ones. 

My attention was attracted to a delicate- 
looking girl, who seemed to me, from her 
youthful appearance, to be hardly up to the 
requisite age for probationer—eighteen to 
thirty are the limits. 

“ Surely you are not eighteen,” I ventured 
to say; but I was amused by her energetic 
answer. She was eighteen, she informed me, 
with a touch of womanly pride, and had had 
the sole care of a baby of four months. Again 
I hazarded an unfortunate observation when 
I asked her if she did not find that carrying an 
infant was a strain on her strength. “Not at 
all,” was her decided reply, “ she did not mind 
it in the least,” and I took home a lesson to 
myself, not to judge too much from outward 
appearance. 

It was delightful to see the good under¬ 
standing between Mrs. Ward and her proba¬ 
tioners, they evidently worked together. 

By-and-by a bright, merry-looking girl 
came down to show herself. Sue had put on 


the new uniform for our inspection, and a very 
pretty uniform it was. The dress was corn¬ 
flower blue beige, doubtless wonderfully be¬ 
coming to bright complexions and fair hair; 
and we were told pink galatea was the morning 
working dress—little crimped frills and tie, but 
no cap. 

The out-of-door dress, a short, well-cut 
black cloak—or rather mantle with hood— 
and black straw bonnet trimmed with black 
velvet. This was the winter uniform ; the 
summer is still under discussion. 

The length of the dress was anxiously de¬ 
bated by Mrs. Ward. “It must not be too 
long,” she said, “ because you will have to 
play with the children, and they will trample 
on you.” And when one looked at those 
bright young faces, one felt that they would 
play with the children many a merry game. 

After this, Mrs. Ward took us through 
several rooms belonging to the Kindergarten, 
where, amid the cooing of doves in great 
wicker cages, the tiny students learnt to think 
and grasp ideas. 

Here the probationers gain valuable know¬ 
ledge for future training of children in 
nurseries, and if they have a musical ear (as 
the admirable prospectus tells us) they collect 
a store of songs for little ones. During tlieir 
residence in the Institute, the art of story¬ 
telling is not neglected, as herein lies the 
foundation ot true history teaching; but it 
would be impossible to narrate half the 
interesting experiences of this afternoon in one 
short paper, though one thing must be men¬ 
tioned. Simple lessons in cooking are given 
once a week to the older children, which are 
greatly enjoyed by them. They have their 
own cooking utensils, which are kept for their 
use. After a little more chat and a refreshing 
cup of tea, we bade adieu to our kind enter¬ 
tainers and left Norland Place, not only feel¬ 
ing our hearts enlarged by the sight of this 
admirable institution, but also with warm 
wishes for its future success. 

And to these youthful pioneers of an -untried 
undertaking, we would surely bid them God 
speed. Brave and zealous as they are, they 
must not depend only on their own right-minded 
efforts, but on higher strength. They have 
not yet proved their armour. In the first hours 
of their responsibility and loneliness among 
strangers, when the faces of their helpless 
charges are yet new and unloved, and their 
heart perhaps quails at the sight of their new 
home, and they long secretly to be back 
among their young companions; then the 
remembrance of One closer than a brother, 
who will never leave or forsake them, will 
infuse strength into their failing energies, and 
give them fresh heart. 

Difficulties will come; no road on earth is 
free from thorns, no work without need of 
patience, and our young probationers will 
doubtless have their trials. Employers and 
employed will have to learn to know each 
other, and to work together happily. There 
will be small details to arrange, little per¬ 
plexities to solve, knotty points to be settled 
before it is all plain sailing and smooth water, 
but patience and perseverance will do wonders. 
The well-bred nurse, schooled and trained, will 
command the respect and confidence of her 
employers, and will gain their attachment. 

God bless the Norland workers, and make 
them an influence for good with future 
generations. May the little ones to whom 
they minister grow up to call them blessed. 
“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 1111(0 
Me,” said One, who Himself took the little 
children in His arms and blessed them. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

L- E. A., Darling Willie, Carrie, Bembridge, 
M. E. K., Highland Flora, A Troubled One, A 
Reader of “ G. O. P.,” Shop Assistant, Signora, 
Hyacinth, and E. P.—All these are desirous of 
being - trained as nurses, mostly as probationers. 
When we read of the number of applications refused 
yearly, beginning with 1,000 at Westminster Hos¬ 
pital, we cannot fail to see that this profession is 
overcrowded; but we are assured that infirmary, 
district, and rural nurses are in great demand. For 
infirmary probationers the applicant must be not 
less than twenty-two nor more than thirty^, and 
personal application must be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, 6, Adam Street, Strand, W.C., dailv, 
from ii a.m. to i p.m. For the Queen’s Jubilee 
Institute for District Nursing, apply to the Secre¬ 
tary (by letter only), St. Katherine’s Royal Hos¬ 
pital, Regent’s Park, N.W.; or for the Rural 
Branch, to Mrs. Malleson, Dixtori Manor, Winch- 
combe, Gloucestershire. An excellent and ex¬ 
haustive book has just been brought out by Honnor 
Morten, called Horv to Become a Nurse, which is 
within the means of anyone to purchase wishing to 
become a nurse; and, as before they enter on a 
laborious and responsible profession, they should 
have well thought over every pro and con. 

Ecila. —The dictionary definition of the word “paral¬ 
lax,” used in astronomy, is not too difficult for you 
to understand. It is the difference between the 
position of a heavenly body, as seen from some 
point on the earth’s surface, and its position as 
seen from some other conventional point, as, the 
earth’s centre, or the sun. 

Lucretia. — Vade niecum (“ Go with me ”), a Latin 
phrase, implying a constant companion. Used as 
a title for a book ; that is what it means. 

Vixen and Enquirer. —“ Gertrude ” means “ Spear- 
Maiden ” (old German). The more modern inter¬ 
pretation of “Mary” is “Star of the Sea”; 
“Elsie” is given as one of the diminutions of 
“Adeline,” or “Adelia”; “Arthur” is Celtic, 
and means “ high ” or “ noble ” ; “ Frederick ” is 
old German, and means “ abounding in peace.” 

Noma. —i. For “ Una and the Lion ” you must read 
Spenser’s Faery Queene , Book I. Una is Truth, 
because Truth is one. The Lion is the emblem of 
England which waits on Truth.—2. “ Dorothea ” is 
the heroine of Goethe’s poem, written in 1797, of 
Hermann and Dorothea. 

M. L. G. W.—1. Perim is an island at the entrance 
of the Red Sea, which is one and a-lialf miles from 
the Arabian and nine from the African coast. It is 
three and a-half miles long, by one and a-quarter 
wide, and is garrisoned by English troops. There 
is another Perim on the Gulf of Cambay, Bombay. 
Perim in the Red Sea was known to Ptolemy by 
the name of Perantonomasiam. It was infested by 
pirates in the seventeenth century, and was first 
occupied by the British in 1799, at the time of the 
first war with the French in Egypt, and was aban¬ 
doned the same year in January, 1857. It was 
again permanently occupied. It commands the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb from the fort on both sides. 
—2. Tilson is the nearest name—Tilson’s Mill, a 
post hamlet in Virginia, U.S.A. 


MUSIC. 

E. H. Hobart. —There is a Practising Club directed 
by Miss E. Hartland, Newent, Gloucester. The 
subscription is is. 6d. Send stamped envelope for 
the rules. Five hours a week are required for 
practising. Prizes are given and fines' may be 
required. There are other clubs for teaching har¬ 
mony, as, for example, that of Miss Feary, Cran- 
brooke House, Earith, near St. Ives, Huntingdon¬ 
shire. 

Banjo.— You could not make a dulcimer. Enquire 
the price at a musical instrument maker’s. We do 
not answer such queries. 


Pussie. The Practising Club above-named might 
suit you, as members are permitted to divide the 
five hours as may best suit their convenience; and 
last, but not least, the convenience of the rest of 
the family, to whom the practising is usually the 
greatest infliction and nuisance. 

Vox Humana and Would-be Mus. Bac— In addi¬ 
tion to purchasing a book of voluntaries, you should 
procure a book of instructions, and obtain a few 
lessons from an organist. We do not offer to give 
technical teaching in the brief space allotted for 
answer to a couple of questions. If unable to get 
the necessary directions from a book or a master, 
you might get help more or less from the musical 
instrument seller from whom you obtained the 
organs. 

A Yorkshire Lassie—A pply first at Leeds, as you 
live so near that city. 

l ' Kathleen Mavourneen ” is really a gentleman’s 
song, we think, but it is frequently sung by ladies. 
Lulu. —You will find several articles on the subject 
of “ Beethoven’s Sonatas ” in our magazines. See 
vol. viii., p. 555, m Gminor; ditto, in E flat, p. 408, 
vol. ix. Also his Sonata Appassionato , at p. 20, 
vol. xi. You must look out the others for yourself. 
Lucy E. —Certainly, all young pupils should count 
the time carefully. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wise in Time. —When a friend of your brother raises 
his hat to you, being in company with the latter, of 
course you should acknowledge the act of polite¬ 
ness ; but under no other circumstances should a 
man bow before he has been permitted to claim 
acquaintance with you by your first showing a 
recognition of him. When the wedded couple 
return home after the honeymoon, acknowledge the 
receipt of the cards by calling on the bride. 

Lily B.—1. Pronounce the word “ alias ” “ a-le-ass,” 
the “ a ” as in “ age.”—2. You may leave your own 
card if you have no mother, being old enough to go 
into society. Leave your father’s card if lie desire 
it. But he should sometimes call in person. 

Behind the Purdah. —1. You may eat jelly with a 
fork, and it depends on the thickness of the cream 
whether you employ a fork or a spoon. Use the 
former when you can.—2. We know nothing of 
your quotation, nor do we even understand it. 

L. E. S., Lu, and Nan. —The “ mistletoe bough ” is a 
parasitical growth on an oak or an apple tree, and 
is found on others likewise. It is not “an event.” 
But there is a song called “ The Mistletoe Bough,” 
which has reference to a very tragic story—the 
death of a bride from jumping into a chest having a 
spring lock. The scene of the sad event is claimed 
for several old family seats, but we have reason to 
believe that it took place in Italy, where some 
members of the Cope family of Bramshill House 
were residing at the time. A similar story is 
a 1,1.1 _bed to Harwell Old Hall. In Rogers’ Italy 
the ady is said to be Lord Lovell’s daughter, and 
the victim of the accident Ginevra. In Collet’s 
Relics of Literature and in the Causes Celeb res 
we find more brides who met their deaths in playing 
“ hide and seek ” shut up in a chest. Very possibly 
history has repeated itself. Your hand is good. 
“Jackanapes.” —If you take a biscuit at supper you 
need not take off your gloves ; but if it be a “ sit- 
down supper,” remove both gloves; or if you cat 
greasy or sticky things at any time, remove one 
glove at least. 

H. A. W.—A year is the usual length of mourning 
for a parent, and as that will be over in March we 
suppose you will then take to plain white writing- 
paper and go out of mourning. Some people prefer 
to retain plain black dresses a little longer. 

A AVelsii Girl. —Your letter in pencil is quite 
illegible. If our correspondents who write in pencil 
would kindly remember how much we have to read 
they would never send a letter of the kind again. 
Our eyes are valuable. 


Vera.—i. A first visit should be paid in person, not 
by merely leaving a card; nor should you ever leave 
a card only excepting to make enquiries after a 
death or during sickness, unless the lady of the 
house be out.—2. No gentleman would allow him¬ 
self to be helped before a lady. Thank and accept 
for one, and then express regret for the other. Your 
hostess will settle the question of the seat you are 
to take for you. 

L. E., Dignitate, Nancy Lee, A Bevy of Scotch 
Lassies, Meg, and many others.—Flushing of the 
face and red noses are usually indications of some 
health trouble. Ancemia and plethora: both show 
themselves in this way: and so do nervousness and 
hysteria. Avoid indigestible food and pastry , tight- 
lacing, and, as a general rule, hot drinks. Eat 
slowly, and sit down after your meals for at least a 
quarter of an hour, closing the eyes and resting, 
but not sleeping. In going out in bad weather use 
a. gauze veil to protect the face; put on a very 
little good cold cream, and avoid going near the 
fire at any time. Keep both hands and feet warm, 
and if needful have a hot bottle, which is a cheap 
and easy way of curing many ailments arising from 
cold feet; while its excessive use, when not needed, 
is very unhealthy. You will find in the articles by 
“Medicus” plenty of good advice on all these 
subjects. 

8. T. and O. P. enquire “How to get rid of young 
men ? ” They add, “ My sister, who is twenty-two, 
and myself, twenty, feel the young men quite a 
pest,” and “ have been thinking of getting engaged 
as quickly as possible to get rid of the others.” 
One would think they were talking of blackbeetles ! 
It is sad to think that the “ lords of creation ” 
should have fallen so low! We fancy you have 
encouraged their attentions in the first instance— 
perhaps, unintentionally; and how to get you out 
of your difficulty would be better known to your 
mother than to us. Stay at home a little more and 
devote yourselves to some useful study or practical 
work, and so avoid the “pests.” At least we can 
tell you what you ought not to do—to marry one 
pest ” merely to escape from the others. 

Girlie, E. M. N., Elizabeth, Minnie, and others, 
write to us on the subject of old postage stamps, 
arid we have done our best to make enquiries. 
Dealers in stamps are nearly always ready to pur¬ 
chase any that are likely to be of value. The 
addresses of such dealers will be found under the 
head of “ Phillatelists ” in directories. On the 
continent there are firms that purchase stamps by 
the sackful, and take the chance of finding anything 
of value to help them in making up the small col¬ 
lections which one constantly secs for sale at so 
much for 100 or 1,000 stamps. Used stamps of all 
kinds are thankfully received at the Orphan 
Asylum, Asile de Billodes, Rue Bournet, Locle, 
Switzerland, where they are collected and sold for 
the benefit of eighty poor orphans who arc educated 
free there. So far as we could ascertain the prices 
paid vary from three farthings per thousand up to 
one franc. Of course these prices would not be for 
English penny stamps only, but for a choice of 
stamps of various countries. The sale of stamps 
does not appear likely to yield enough to pay for 
the expenses of sending them. 

Anxious. —The dyers arc generally most careful in 
giving directions about dyed articles. As a general 
rule bodices, if the bones be taken out, do not need 
taking to pieces. 

Cubrin. —We are always delighted to find a gentle¬ 
man taking an interest in our paper. We should 
give our voice in favour of a carpet in a bedroom, 
but many people have an edge, or “surround” of 
either oilcloth or linoleum, and a carpet in the 
centre. This makes the floor easier to keep clean 
^ and free from dust. 

Short Hair.— A little child of eight years old ought 
to have her tea at six and go to bed at sever, 
o’clock. In most nurseries the hour for the children 
to rise is 7 a.m., breakfast at eight. 
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THE HEART’S OWN SUNSHINE. 

By SYDNEY GREY. 


YOUNG Ronald, drifting down to the landing, 

Has half forgotten his oar to ply; 

Dorothy, under the elm-tree standing, 

Looks so fair with her greeting shy. 

Now, though it is right that a friendly neighbour 
Should give you ‘‘Good morrow” upon your way, 
Pray, what does it mean when a whole day’s labour 
Needs nothing but this to make it gay ? 

What but that love is the heart’s own sunshine, 
Whether at ease with the stream we glide, 

Or stern endeavour is ours for ever, 

And we pull against the tide. 


Not all through life will the world look cheery, 
Nor youth be lavish of fairy gold ; 

Ronald’s stout arm has begun to weary, 

Faithful Dorothy ’s growing old. 

But oft when the boat is a bit more laden, 

And angrily rushes the river high, 

She stands where she stood as a merry maiden, 
And smiles at her good man toiling by. 

For love, true love, is the heart’s own sunshine, 
Sweeter than ought while joys abide, 

But ever dearest when clouds are nearest, 

And we pull against the tide. 



MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“my lady” becomes the fashion. 

From this hour all Lord Seymour’s 
endeavours to educate his ward proved 
absolutely fruitless; for His Majesty’s 
pronounced interest in her resuscitation 
from the dead, added to her own beauty 
and bewitching manners, placed “ My 
Lady” at once in the front rank as a 
“belle.” Very soon no water party, 
masquerade or rout, was considered 
complete without her presence. She 
was besieged with lovers, who apparently 
lived on her smiles, vieing with one 
another in pouring the grossest flatteries 
into her ear, which, judging her by their 
own standard, they supposed to be the 
only means of gaining her favour. 

Lord Seymour looked on hopeless and 
helpless. Nothing could have exceeded 
his devotion to Marjorie’s welfare; he 
guarded her most jealously at Court, 
seldom losing sight of her for a moment; 
but he felt that the current was against 
him, and that the position in which his 
charge was placed was a very critical 
one which demanded other and more 
powerful guardianship than his own. 
Lady Seymour absolutely refused to give 
up her card-playing to the r6le of 
“chaperon”; perhaps she secretly 
enjoyed her son’s great perplexity. 

“You brought her to the fore, take 
care of her yourself,” was the reply. 

Lord Seymour was wrong on one 
point. He imagined so much flattery 
would turn his little cousin’s head, 
whereas, in fact, nothing would have 
aroused “My Lady” to interest so 


quickly as complete indifference to her 
charms. She was ever inclined to show 
contempt for the ready admiration con¬ 
ceded to her loveliness, even while she 
demanded the same from her courtiers. 
She was too cold-hearted to be in any 
danger of being swept off her balance 
by her flatterers, and the poisonous 
atmosphere of this most dissolute Court 
affected her less than it would have 
done a more impulsive, and perhaps 
higher type of character. 

Marjorie remained at sword’s point, 
with her cousins, who after watching 
her in amaze, set themselves to imitate 
her bewitching manner of indifference to 
her admirers. Vain effort; Molly was 
queen of hearts without lifting a finger 
to raise herself to the throne, and the 
poor ladies Jemima and Lydia gnashed 
their teeth with jealousy, watching her 
successes from afar. 

Even the servants of the house became 
infected with the same spirit, everything 
had to give way to My Lady Marjorie’s 
wishes—everyone, high and low, swam 
with the general tide of flattery and 
worship. Lord Seymour became more 
anxious every hour; the flowers in the 
meadows where the maiden was so gaily 
dancing breathed forth poisonous odours; 
was there one who could pass them un¬ 
scathed ? He could not explain his 
fears to this innocent child, who had 
been brought up in the purity of the old 
farm-house. Oh, if she had only been a 
gentle, biddable maid that would have 
accepted his wish as law! But no, 
Molly was bent on amusing herself, and 
thought his warning words were mere 


folly. She needed a strong hand to 
rescue her from this worldly current. 

In his extremity of fear Lord Seymour 
bethought him of his godmother the 
Dowager Duchess of Beauclerc, who lived 
in great retirement at her country castle 
in Wales. If she indeed would inter¬ 
pose her powerful presence all would go 
well; but dared he ask such a great 
boon ? He was too desperate to hold 
back, and therefore, without acquainting 
any one of his secret purpose, set forth 
for the castle, knowing it would be a 
week’s journey over bad roads. He 
bade farewell to Molly with a foreboding 
that evil might ensue if he left her with¬ 
out his protection, and yet his only hope 
of saving her was to gain for her the 
friendship of his all-powerful godmother. 
Molly laughed as he implored her not to 
go to Court again until his return. 

“ But, cousin mine, it is impossible ; 
you yourself permitted me to accept 
these invitations. Will you now write 
and say I must stay at home because 
your lordship chooseth to fly the city ? ” 
She danced away from his serious 
words, singing a gay ditty, happy and 
light-hearted as a butterfly. 

But a few days sufficed to bring “ My 
Lady ” to a very uncomfortable frame of 
mind. She discovered a difference in 
the attitude of her lovers, who became 
more bold in manner and less respectful 
in the tone of their flatteries, than when 
Lord Seymour stood frowning at them 
from his ward’s side. Lady Seymour 
made no pretensions at chaperonage ; 
the card-table was her goal, where she 
squandered money careless of her own 



daughters, and perfectly indifferent to 
the fate of her beautiful little cousin. 
Molly’s quick perceptions showed her 
there was something, some under-current 
in the crowd pressing round her which 
must be kept at bay. She knew that 
she could not hope for assistance from 
her cousins, and she recalled too late 
her guardian’s urgent desire that she 
should avoid going into society until 
such time as he could attend her. 

But Molly’s wits were ever on the alert 
at a critical moment, and while her pa¬ 
trician calm concealed her uneasiness, 
her eye, keen as a hunter’s, watched for 
an opportunity to escape from such a 
prominent position. And at the moment 
when the laugh about her was becoming 
boisterous, “My Lady” glided from 
the courtiers with a movement swift as 
it was unexpected, bringing herself face 
to face with the languid Queen, then 
making a progression through the rooms. 
The girl’s earnest look of appeal was 
understood ; a gesture bade her fall into 
rank with the ladies-in-waiting, and for 
the remainder of the evening Marjorie 
remained distinctly under such protection 
as that most injured lady “ England’s 
Queen ” could afford. 

Marjorie’s difficulties were not over, 
however. Lady Seymour lost heavily 
at cards and scarcely gave a thought to 
her charges. “Where is Matjorie?” 
she asked carelessly, as her daughters 
accompanied her to the coach. 

“ Gone home, I suspect,” said Lydia, 
who was tired and cross. If Jemima 
knew otherwise she made no remark, 
and thus was “My Lady” left without 
a chaperone to see her safely home. 

Marjorie, sitting haughtily silent at 
the feet of the Queen, received a mes¬ 
sage, delivered by one of his Majesty’s 
aides-de-camp, that Lady Seymour had 
sent him to conduct her to the carri¬ 
age waiting below. As she rose and 
bowed she did not see the anxious 
look which the Queen bestowed on her; 
for once her keen perceptions were de¬ 
ceived. A whisper here and there and 
a smile amongst the gossips did not 
escape her Majesty, who, ere Molly had 
gone a dozen steps, beckoned one of 
her duennas and despatched her to the 
rescue. 

“Trust me, my little one,” said a 
foreign voice at her side. “Iam your 
friend ; take my arm, and hold fast to 
me.” 

Molly clung to her instinctively, while 
the aide, assuming an air of great 
hauteur , glared at the hated Portuguese 
lady. At the same moment the Mar¬ 
quis of Ormond touched his arm, with 
a low word of command. “ My Lady 
Marjorie,” he said, bowing low, “her 
Majesty the Queen doth require my pre¬ 
sence without delay. I must leave you. 
In good hands, I doubt not.” 

If looks could kill, the poor duen7ia 
had then and there been slain. He bit 
his lips with mortification, having to 
pass back through the crowd, who had 
laid heavy bets on his success in carrying 
off the new beauty. Meantime Molly, 
with her protectress, was driving swiftly 
in the royal carriage towards the Sey¬ 
mour mansion. 

As for Lady Seymour, she was really 
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frightened when she realised that Molly 
had not arrived home, and stood wring¬ 
ing her hands and bemoaning her ill- 
luck in cards and Molly’s non-appear¬ 
ance as being equally disastrous. Lydia 
wept, knowing how severe her brother 
could be, and she was conscious she 
was to blame. Jemima kept silence, a 
disagreeable smile round her lips. The 
servants, devoted to Marjorie, gathered 
in the hall, whispering uncomplimen¬ 
tary comments on the outcry of their 
mistress. 

At this juncture the royal carriage 
stopped at the door, and the dtcenna, 
descending-, entered the house with her 
charge. She ignored Lady Seymour, 
save by a contemptuous glance, then 
embracing Molly, said clearly, “I shall 
relate to her Majesty that I see you safe 
in your own home. Rest tranquil, my 
child ; you are not without friends.” 

“Iam not without friends,” assented 
Molly, in keen, incisive tones, while a 
glance from her blue eyes seemed to 
annihilate her cousins. 

The hall-door closed, the duenna was 
gone. Molly stood in the centre of the 
hall, white as a wraith, drawn up to her 
full height, with a look on her face that 
none of those who saw her would ever 
forget as long as they lived. 

“ Oh, Molly, if you knew how anxious 
I have been ! ” began Lady Seymour, in 
an apologetic tone. 

Molly’s lip curled, that was all; but 
as her aunt approached with the evi¬ 
dent intention of embracing her Molly 
moved back with a laugh, hard as it was 
contemptuous. Lady Seymour seemed 
to shrink before the sound, and the 
young girl, with the air still of one who 
has the right of judgment, looked the 
condemnation she was too proud to 
speak. She slowly crossed the hall, 
and with her long train rustling behind, 
lying on the dark oaken stair with glit¬ 
tering sheen, mounted each step as if 
too proud to touch its gloom with her 
dainty feet, keeping her haughty face 
turned backwards towards the ladies 
and servants in the hall below, while her 
flashing eyes literally blazed with light. 
None drew breath until she was gone, 
then murmurs of admiration broke from 
the wondering servants ; the mother and 
daughters stared blankly at one an¬ 
other. 

“She will never forgive us,” gasped 
Lady Seymour. “ What will my son say 
and do to us?” The girls trembled; 
they had a wholesome dread of their 
brother when roused to wrath. They 
crawled into their rooms and shut the 
doors, unable even to face one another. 

Molly dismissed her maid, then open¬ 
ing her window sat looking forth into 
the night. The stars shone dimly, and 
the moon was scarce visible through the 
grey clouds that veiled the sky. The 
clocks of the different churches around, 
struck the hour. It was two o’clock; 
in an hour it would be dawn. 

Molly closed the window and rapidly 
tore off her beautiful robe and jewels, 
but she did not undress further. With 
the swiftness of one intensely excited she 
opened, a drawer and took therefrom 
the plain grey robe, at whose primitive 
fashion she could not forbear a smile 
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of amusement even in this extreme mo¬ 
ment. But she touched it lovingly and 
put it on without hesitation, tore the 
drooping plumes from a dark bonnet, 
then with a thick mantle which hid her 
shapely figure she stole downstairs, 
opened a side door, and went out into 
the dark streets. 

She sped along without hesitation. 
The fast coach north stopped to water 
the horses at a hostelry not far distant. 
Molly knew the hour it might be ex¬ 
pected, and hoped to be there in time to 
catch.it. The dark streets still held an 
occasional roysterer, but Molly’s quiet 
figure, with the heavy bonnet concealing 
the golden hair, glided unnoticed on its 
way. 

She was just in time for the coach, 
but the. inside places were all taken. 
Ihe polite guard, however, made a seat 
for her outside, and to this, as to a safe 
refuge, Molly climbed with eager de¬ 
light. In another moment the fast coach 
—the wonder of the age—started on its 
way, the six horses galloping, the guard 
blowing his horn gaily as they left the 
city behind. Molly enjoyed the few 
miles she could travel thus, but at the 
cross-roads, where the skeleton still 
hung on the gallows, she recognised a 
way-mark and had to descend, chilled 
with the fresh morning air, but as reso¬ 
lute in purpose as she had been at 
starting. 

Many a maid would have been afraid 
to pursue her journey in this lonely 
country at dawn, but the spirit which 
roused Molly to the effort knew no 
fear. She stood for a moment at the 
cross-roads till the coach was out of 
sight, then turned her face northwards. 
The fresh breeze was perfumed by the 
pure breath of the heather. Molly’s 
pulses were quickened as the familiar 
fragrance was wafted around her. A 
glow came into her pale cheeks when 
once her foot was on the tufted Lleath, 
and she ran with open arms towards 
the old landmarks, the weather-beaten 
pines ; she could recognise the farmer’s 
brand on the sheep straying across her 
path. Swiftly she passed aiong, a smile 
gathering on her lips as she left the 
broad expanse of Heath in her rear. 
The lark arose and sang; doves awoke 
and cooed; the merry brook clattered 
over the pebbles, and the very peace of 
God seemed to reign in this sylvan re¬ 
treat, though perhaps Molly did not 
reflect so deeply as this. 

The farm-house came in sight. How 
homelike the red roof and huge chimney- 
stack ! Molly set off now at a swift 
run. The chimney was smoking—surely 
someone would be up to welcome her. 
Well did she know the trick of the latch 
and every step of the red-tiled path. 
The kitchen door stood open ; heedless 
of Rover’s passionate greeting, Molly 
ran on to the centre of the room where 
Mistress Pierce stood with unutterable 
joy on her face at this sudden vision. 

“I have come back home, Mistress 
Pierce,” said Molly, throwing herself 
into her arms. “ I’m tired of them all.” 

Not. a word more of explanation did 
she give, but a volume could not have 
told Mistress Pierce more. 

(To be continued.\ 
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AMATEUR UPHOLSTERING. ' 

FANCY TABLES, AND THEIR DECORATION. SCREENS, AND 

Bv DORA DE BLAQUlfcRE. 


OR many, many years 
screens, as an article 
of furniture, were 
quite out of fashion. 
And no one ever 
saw one, save in 
some old house, and 
in use in a family 
where the value of 
one special screen, 
placed in one special 
position, was well known. These screens were 
generally covered with red baize, or moreen, 
some few with cloth, and many with a shiny 
oilcloth, either with or without a design on it. 
Others had handsome frames of rose-wood, or 


walnut, and were covered in panels with woollen, 
or even silk material. Some of these were veiy 
large. I have seen one with six, and even eight 
leaves, which was used originally for a bed¬ 
room, where it nearly surrounded a small bed 
on three sides. My earliest remembrance in 
this direction is of a big screen covered with 
oil-paintings, executed upon the panels. The 
subjects, 1 fancy, must have been Dutch in¬ 
teriors, for the figures were so quaint and funny. 
This example was also a very large one, and 
equally high ; and I cannot help thinking that it 
would be a good idea for artists to begin the 
decoration of screens again, and let us have 
landscapes and animals, instead of scrawly 
flowers and aquatic scenery of an utterly false 
kind. Screens of Spanish 
leather were once in the very 
highest fashion, and were 
often designed and decorated 
by the most celebrated ar¬ 
tists. These latter of various 
dates—especially the stair¬ 
like kind of the “ Watteau 
period ” in France—are now 
being extensively made for 
the decoration of white and 
gold rooms, and very well 
they look ; only, one is apt 
to get a little tired of the 
shape, and the weak-minded 
amongst us wish the top 
were straight, instead of 
sloping down to the right or 
left, as the case may be. 

The reintroduction of the 
screen amongst our articles 
of furniture may be dated 
from the days when Japanese 
art, and Japanese ideas and 
things, invaded us, and few 
people resisted the fascina¬ 
tion of the beautiful screens 
they sent to us, covered 
with needlework in gold and 
colours, even though (when 
first they were introduced) 
they were decidedly expen¬ 
sive, and came within the 
reach of the wealthy only. 
To-day, all this is changed, 
and we are only too well 
supplied with a veiy much 
cheaper kind within the 
means of the many, and 
much gone off in artistic 
beauty and value. But, 
however cheap they are, they 
always have an element of 
lightness which our home¬ 
made screens never attain, 
and they can be moved from 
place to place without taxing 
anyone’s strength. 

One screen lias remained 
in vogue among us for many 
years, and that was the 
“ scrap-screen,” which was 
often quite a product of 
genius in the variety and 
originality of its decorations. 
It is now a good many years 
ago since I went over a pri¬ 
vate hospital, where the pa¬ 
tients had long and lingering 
illnesses, and a weary con¬ 
valescence. In every room 
of that institution there was 
one of these screens — the 
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brightest, cheeriest objects possible ; and they 
were evidently there for use as well as beauty; 
not only to guard from possible draughts, but 
to amuse and interest the patient by suggest¬ 
ing some fresher thought than the painful and 
saddening one of illness and physical pain. 
They had all been made, I was told, by ladies, 
and sent as gifts to the hospital, and they were 
immensely valued by the staff of nurses, as 
well as the patients. They were arranged so 
as to tell a story, or exemplify a phase of life. 
For instance, each of the four leaves repre¬ 
sented one of the seasons—summer, autumn, 
winter and spring. Another showed the four 
elements, and another illustrated the several 
ages of man. Others represented landscapes 
on one side, and seascapes on the other ; and 
there was one screen given up entirely to bird 
and animal life, which was valued at ^40, and 
was well worth it, I should think. I have 
often known examples of these screens priced 
as high as that, and raffled for at sales and 
bazaars so as to make up the money. 

Of this kind is the wonderful screen which 
we illustrate here, the work of Madame 
Bodda (Miss Louisa Pyne), and which em¬ 
ployed her leisure time for thirteen years. 
The exquisite minuteness of the floral wreaths 
and the exactness and neatness of the work 
are greatly to be admired. It may be called 
“ a screen of girls and flowers,” the centre 
of the panels being occupied by charming 
pictures of girls, who look out from bower¬ 
like surroundings, suitable to the spring-tide 
of youth and beauty. 

The frame of the screen was made by a car¬ 
penter, and glass is let in at the top, but the 
lower part has canvas stretched over it, and 
afterwards coloured paper of a grey tone. The 
method of working is to begin with the border 
all round each leaf; and when that is done, 
to put in the pictures in the centre of each 
panel; and, lastly, to fill-in with an arabesque 
design all round them, being careful to pre¬ 
serve a certain unity of design in the work. 
This unity is especially remarkable in Madame 
Bodda Pyne’s screen, and she says that some 
of her tiny pictures were hardly larger than 
the head of a pin. Madame Bodda Pyne also 
suggests (which I find is the rule amongst 
those who are in the habit of making these 
screens) that a little design should be drawn, 
showing what it is desired to accomplish both 
in form and colour. I saw some time ago a 
remarkable specimen, which was made with 
pointed tops to the leaves, and each leaf 
represented a church window; the scraps 
being put on with wonderful accuracy, and the 
outlines of the window put on in black paper, 
which made it look very realistic indeed. 

Boiled paste is the best thing to put the 
scraps on with, and if you add a tiny bit of 
camphor to it in the making, it will keep very 
well. Everyone seems to find that paste 
answers better than either gum or gelatine. 

Besides the screens which I have mentioned, 
we have just now a quantity of others of a 
more useful kind, which will be found in all 
bedrooms where a screen is almost a necessity, 
as when two people occupy it together. Here 
it is put to endless uses. It turns the washing- 
stand into a secluded retreat; it keeps off the 
draught from the door and the light from the 
bed; and during the day we can turn our 
bedroom into a fair imitation of a boudoir, by 
using it to hide both bed and washstand. 
These bedroom screens are sold at the furni¬ 
ture shops in very pretty styles. They gene¬ 
rally consist of a light frame of wooden railings, 
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and on the top rail is hung a chintz or cre¬ 
tonne curtain of the same material and colour 
as the hangings and coverings in the room. 
Plain fiat frames of two or more leaves are 
also made, and these are flatly covered with 
flutings of cretonne; and some people, again, 
have the hangings made so as to be placed 
over a frame of any shape as a drapery, which 
may be arranged with cords and hanging 
tassels to produce the best effect possible. 

Even though we may not be rich enough to 
purchase any of these screens which I & have 
mentioned, we still have a loophole of escape, 
and can get the longed-for acquisition without 
much expenditure of either time or trouble, 
for we can avail ourselves of the household 
clothes-horse, a moderately-priced and useful 
ai tide of kitchen and laundry use, made in 
several sizes, and found in every shop where 
the kitchen furniture and all its appliances are 
supplied. This is a mere frame of pine-wood, 
and the first thing to be done with it (if it be 
not intended to be entirely covered) is to paint 
it either in black, white, or in some colour to 
match the room. There are several ways of 
covering the clothes-horse. The first is, to 
cover it wholly, over the frame and all, on both 
sides with cretonne, and nail it down securely 
on the upper and lower edge with small tacks. 
In this case the projecting ends at the top 
must be cut off evenly with the upper railing. 
You can take a very good lesson in the best 
method of covering these by a little study of 
an ordinary Japanese screen, and I need not 
impress on you the need of exquisite neatness 
and exactness in performing the work. 

If the covering is to be hung on curtain, or 
rather blind twist, I should advise you to have 
some gilt curtain-rods and rings put on one 
side of the top rail, and the same on the lower 
one, and put your curtain on these just as you 
would hang a small window-blind. If not 
inclined to go to the expense of gilt curtain- 
lods, you can have the plain iron ones, and 
paint them to match the frame of the clothes- 
horse. ^ I have seen these entirely in blue, or 
in white wood work, and blue or yellow cre¬ 
tonnes ; and also with black wood-work and 
led hangings. And now, with one parting 
piece of advice I will conclude this part of my 
chat. My counsel is, that you have a screen 
by all means, but do not allow it to degenerate 
into a dust-trap. 

Tables of every kind, except, indeed, the 
large round tables used for the centre of our 
drawing-rooms—so universal in the dark days 
before high art ideas came to cheer and 
brighten up our dark estate—are the great 
feature of our rooms. They constitute a most 
useful and convenient addition to the comfort 
of our daily lives, and they serve to display 
both our. taste, and the wide range of our 
geographical researches in the present day. 
We have adopted and acclimatised the smali 
inlaid eastern coffee table as Avell as the Indian 
brass tray and its brightly-coloured stand, and 
we ^ve bamboo tables from Japan, and carved 
/ rom I nc h a ; and we have invented, in 
addition, endless shapes of our very own, and 
of all possible sizes and styles. 

. ■hke oldest of our really drawing-room tables 
is, I should think, the tiny candle-table, which 
in many houses has stood between the fire¬ 
place and the armchair for more years than 
we can well remember. Not even the high 
shade-covered lamps that look like parasols 
wall oust it, I fancy, from libraries and drawing¬ 
rooms, where old people and chilly mortals 
like to combine the comfort of the fire with 
the luxury of a book. 

. The cheapest form of fancy tables are those 
gipsy-tables with three turned legs, painted 
black and gilded, with an unpainted pine top, 


which we can find everywhere at prices vary¬ 
ing from two shillings to two shillings and six¬ 
pence, and even less. The better ones prove 
very useful little articles, firm and solid enough 
to walte on, and sufficiently light to be trans¬ 
ported about from chair to chair as they may be 
needed. We can employ several means of 
decorating them. We can paint the top, and 
show r our artistic skill in devising spravs of roses 
and bunches of poppies for it, or we can merely 
try some stencil decorations upon it. The 
Christmas-card table w r as one of our earliest 
illustrations in the Girl’s Own Paper, and it 
was quite the rage for a time. Nail and band 
w T °rk can also be employed, and I have lately 
seen them used for autographs; the latter 
being pasted on and arranged so as to over¬ 
lap each other, as the Christmas cards were, 
and then a coat of varnish was given them! 
Covering them with velvet or Roman satin’ 
and edging them with lace or ball-fringe, is 
an earl)'- method of decorating them ; but it 
is ahvays effective and handsome. 

The trefoil, or flower-table, did not meet 
with much success; but I thought the sham¬ 
rock very pretty Avhen painted well, in its 
beautiful natural shades of green. The daisies 
narcissus, and heartsease tables w^ere all nice! 
when the home-decorator knew enough to 
pamt the flowers from nature, and not from an 
idea m her owm head. 

The robin-table was an endeavour to make 
the tiny “ tuckaway tables ” lovely, and they 
had a great run of popularity. The robin Avas 
represented as perched aloft on a leafless 
branch above a snowy, stormy, landscape, and 
a nnv of stiff-looking trees on one side. 
Sometimes the robin was veiy bulky, and 
sometimes he Avas very slender; but when he 
was delineated as fat, he looked too big for 
the branches, and the effect Avas very funny 
Some people carried out this idea still further 
and copied or assimilated some of Baroness 
Helga von Cramm’s Christmas-cards, with the 
Alpine flowers and their charming Swiss 
landscapes as a background. 

The cheap round tables of Avhich I have 
spoken can be made into very useful little 
work-tables by taking a strip of linen long 
enough to. go entirely round the edge, and 
making it into a series of small pockets, and 
nailing it on all round. 

The depth of these pockets should not be 
more than three or four inches, and the width 
of each about four inches. They hold cottons 
and all the paraphernalia usually found in a 
work-basket very comfortably, and if a square 
embroidered cover be made to throw over the 
top, the work can be left on the table, and it 

abne be Cntirely given U P to that Purpose 

I have also seen them turned into little 
WTitmg-tables, by a clever adaptation of the 
Avriting-board idea, which A\^e illustrated in this 
paper in the early part of the year. In this 
shape they form a really charming present, 
particularly for old people, who dislike moving 
irom a special and favourite chair. These 
tables are also turned into jardinieres by 
having a hole made in the centre, sufficiently 
; ar & e 1° a l ow y° u to sink a jar within it so 
that the rim only appears above the surface 
or a pot of flowers (growing) can be inserted 
m the centre in this Avay. 

From an American paper I take a novel idea 
ol a Avriting-table made in a very economical 
and clever manner. The table used is one of 
those.long cheap deal ones, that are usually 
seen in seiwants’ bedrooms, having one long 
diwer, usually in the front. The legs and the 
drawer, the two sides and back will need 
painting first, and after that the top of the 
table must be coA’ered Avith a piece of cloth, 
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which is nailed on all round the edge of the 
table with gilt-headed nails. When you have 
got thus far, you can proceed to construct the 
pigeon-holes for the table, which are made out 
of cigar-boxes, or any other kind of small 
wooden box you may be able to obtain. But 
we will suppose you are using cigar-boxes , 
and must measure your table, and ascertain 
h°w many boxes will be required standing on 
end, with the open tops facing the table, and 
the closed bottoms forming the back, or 
instead of placing on the ends upright, you 
may lay them longways on their sides—four 
boxes below, and three above. In this way 
they wiU answer for papers, the pigeon holes 
being just of the right size; but if the boxes 
were stood on their ends, they could be used 
for books as well. When you have arranged 
them, nail them on firmly to the table, and 
paint them of the same colour as the legs • 
being careful not to soil the cloth, nor spot it 
with paint. The insides of the boxes should be 
varnished perhaps, unless you preferred paint. 

The small “ Queen Anne tables,” as they are 
called, can be very easily made by any ordinary 
carpenter, and they are very effective when 
covered with tapestry. They have square tops, 
straight square legs, and a shelf underneath 
between the four legs. The latter must be 
painted black, and Avill need rubbiugwell Avith 
sandpaper to make them smooth, before you 
apply the paint to them. There are so many 
handsome and cheap tapestries at present to 
be obtained from is. lod. to 2s. 6d., that the 
covering is easily procured. You have only 
to make up your mind about the colour • 
about a yard will be needed. These tables 
can be finished either Avith gilt-headed nails or 
with a fringe to match, but some people prefer 
a tinted lace, even though that style be not 
quite so new. 

. QJ bamboo tables, and of various other 
lands to be purchased at a moderate price, the 
list is a very long one, and clever people 
manage to add even to these by inventing 
novelties when they have not the means to buy 
novelties in the shops. For instance, the old 
single and double washstands of pine Avhich 
one generally sees in the bedrooms of servants 
and the nurseries of children can be turned 
into tables at a small expenditure. The single 
ones have a hole in the top for the basin, and 
a land of wall or fence on three sides of this 
as well as a shelf beloAv. This fence is first 
knocked off to leave a flat surface on the top 
and the Avhole thing will then want scrubbing 
well with soap and soda, so as to ensure its 
perfect freedom from grease, if you Avisli to 
paint it Avith an}' of the many enamels or 
patent paints. But I should advise you to 
paint the legs only, and those either black, or 
else of a pure or cream white to match your 
other furniture. You may also have some 
castors put on, or do it yourself, as the feat is 
not a difficult one. Then on the top to cover 
the round hole, you must place a sheet of mill¬ 
board, which you had better obtain of the same 
size as the top itself, for that will give you a 
flat surface for your table. “ Plushette ” ora 
pretty tapestry will form a covering for both 
the top and the shelf, and the material must be 
carefully and smoothly stretched over and first 
fastened at the edges with ordinary tacks of a 
small size, and then finished with a pretty 
fancy gilt or brass-headed nail. A fringe may 
be used to finish the sides if you prefer it, and 
you. may make your table shorter by cutting 
an inch or two off the legs, as the addition of 
the castors wifi probably make it too high. 
When y our work is ended I am sure you Avill 
admire your table, and find it with its under¬ 
shelf one of the most useful of your small pos¬ 
sessions. 1 
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Sayings from the Far East. 

She who keeps her mind under perfect 
control is happy. 

Even when provocation is given, maintain 
serenity. 

May all creatures everywhere, all living, 
things of every kind, enjoy life. 

Manners Taught.— The society of ladies 
is the school of politeness. 


VARIETIES. 

Why it was Broken off. 

First Friend : “I see Jack and Molly have 
made it up again. Why was the engagement 
broken off?” 

Second Friend: “ They had a quarrel as to 
which loved the other the most.” 

Questions and Answers. —Judge of a 
girf by her questions rather than by her an¬ 
swers. 


Jr' * 

Too Busy. 

The sceptical Aunt: “ What does he do, 
Dolly, for a living ? ” 

Dolly (greatly surprised) : “Why, auntie, 
he does not have time to earn a living while we 
are engaged.” 

In a Small Way of Business. —The 
girl who lives only for herself is engaged in a 
very small way of business. 


OUR 



CHAPTER YI. 

^4^. THE way to honour lies open to all. 

S this is the last chapter 
upon the subject of “ Our 
Friends the Servants,” I 
am anxious to utilise it 
to the utmost for, like 
1 one taking leave of 
friends, I feel there are 
words yet to be said and 
few minutes in which to 

* M»ve been so often asked if 
this or that particular work is the 
correct thing to demand of cook, 
housemaid, lady’s-maid, or parlour-maid that 
I will try to answer these questions in the way 
I myself understand the matter. 

Everyone will, I think, agree with me that 
of all occupations in the world open to wo¬ 
men, domestic service seems to possess the 
greatest variety of work, position, and con¬ 
dition ; and beyond any other it defies the 
laying down of rigid rules for the carrying-out 
of the duties of each situation within its range, 
because in every class of household they are 
different; but a good girl or woman will, if 
she care to do so, recognise what is required 
of her and fulfil the hopes centred in her 
whether she find herself one of thirty servants, 
eight, three or single-handed. 

Domestic service is not without its prizes, 
and it is no small encouragement to a girl 
beginning life to know that although she may 
commence service in the meanest situation 
and by performing the roughest possible work, 
yet that by the exercise of self-discipline, 
industry, and attention she may in time reach 
the highest rung of the ladder of domestic 
service; and this realises a great deal that a 
good woman values and which it has been her 
great object to attain. It means that she has 
gained the respect of the whole household, a 
position of comfort—even though it be one of 
great responsibility—and lastly, it is one which 
gives her the power of being a true friend to 
all the young servants under her. 

Let us look at a house sufficiently large to 
require the services of a high-class cook, 
kitchen-maid and scullery-maid. To begin 
with the kitchen-maid. Her duty is to assist 
the cook by preparing everything for her use ; 
she makes the sauces, cooks the vegetables for 
upstairs, prepares the servants’ dinners, makes 
the cakes for luncheon, tea and dessert, as well 
as the rolls for breakfast; she is almost what 
we may call second cook. She and the 
scullery-maid are up at six and have every¬ 
thing "in kitchen and housekeeper’s room 
spotlessly clean and breakfast ready by eight 
o’clock both in the servants’ hall and house¬ 
keeper’s room. The rough work being in 
every case performed by the scullery maid. 
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In such a house as this the cook is most 
particular about punctuality and cleanliness. 
She is often heard to say that it is an insult to 
cooking to come to it from anything but clean 
water, and she never permits the kitchen-maid 
to cook by guess work which rarely turns out 
well, but in everything to go by rule and 
weight and measure. The wages for such a 
maid would be from £20 to ^28, and for the 
scullery-maid from ^14 to £22. 

These two servants would be strictly under 
the supervision and at the order of the cook. 

A girl who has been thoroughly well- 
trained as kitchen-maid often makes a very 
good cook single-handed. She knows how 
things ought to be done, and how they should 
taste and look, and as a rule is much less 
extravagant than a professed cook. 

A poor little kitchen-maid came to me a 
short time ago, and said she had been under a 
good cook for a whole year, and had really 
learned nothing because the cook did not like 
that any one under her should learn her 
methods of cooking. Let us hope that this 
kind of thing does not often occur, for it is 
neither land nor helpful. 

In such a household as we are looking into, 
the head of the kitchen, being a professed 
cook or at least high-class, is a very important 
person indeed. The kitchen-maid and scullery- 
maid are strictly her servants, and only the 
cooking proper is done by her. 

.She is not expected down in the morning 
until a few minutes to eight, when everything 
is ready for the upper servants’ breakfast at 
which she presides. This being over she 
attends to and superintends the cooking for 
the upstairs breakfast. She next makes out a 
menu for the day’s luncheon and dinner, 
ready to submit to the mistress of the house 
for her approval or alteration. It is much 
more satisfactoiy for the mistress to see the 
cook daily, no matter how clever and reliable 
she may be. 

This being settled she arranges the servants’ 
dinner and supper, and leaving it to the 
kitchen-maid to carry out, writes down her 
orders for the tradespeople and gives out the 
stores. The remainder of the morning is 
usually taken up by her in making the soup for 
the morrow—it is never used the day it is made 
—and in making jellies, creams, and pastry. 

After her own dinner she dishes up the 
luncheon, and then the afternoon is pretty free 
for her. From five to nine o’clock she is 
extremely busy, and during the “ dishing-up,” 
which is a serious business, the greatest order 
prevails in the kitchen, not a word is spoken 
except to give a command, and there is no such 
thing as confusion. 

There are many good regulations observed 
in a house such as this winch might be fol¬ 
lowed with great advantage in smaller ones 
for example, silence, strict punctuality and 
cleanliness would be of great value and 


materially improve both the comfort and 
work of households. 

After dinner is served the cook’s work is 
practically over. The wages of a cook in 
such a house would vary from ^40 to £60. 

We shall see*later on another class of cook, 
and the following which I saw the other day 
in a French paper describes the difference of 
work and wage between the two classes. 

A person is described as applying for the 
situation of cook. The lady who was young 
and timid asked mildly, “ What wages do you 
require ? ” 

“That depends, madam, upon your style 
of housekeeping; if I am to attend to every¬ 
thing—cooking, cleaning, and scullery-work, I 
require £25, but if, as I hope, you require me 
only to superintend the cooking, my wages 
will be ^50.” 

We will take next the duties of a housemaid, 
which also depend altogether upon the kind of 
household in which she is engaged. For 
example, in a large and fashionable one the 
actual work of the head housemaid is not so 
great as her responsibility. It is her duty to 
look after the linen and give it out, to see that 
each room is supplied with iks requirements, 
whether of pens, paper, ink, candles, soap, 
towels, etc. 

The chintzes, curtains, wardrobes, drawers, 
are all in her charge, and she is answerable that 
the work done by those under her is thoroughly 
well performed. The undermaids are ex¬ 
pected to do the needlework of the house 
under the supervision of the head-housemaid. 
The wages for the head maid would be from 
£20 to ^30; the second ^14 to ^20; the 
third £12 to £18. 

There is no situation in domestic service 
that varies so much in its duties and position 
as that of lady’s maid. In a fashionable house¬ 
hold she must be thoroughly experienced, a 
good dressmaker, milliner and hair-dresser, a 
good packer—in fact, she must know and be 
able to do everything that a lady in society 
requires. 

Such a maid waits upon the mistress in 
every circumstance of her daily life; she 
washes and gets up her laces and fine linen, and 
sits up for her at night no matter how late she 
may return. She is constantly up till three or 
four in the morning, and if it were this last 
duty alone, it renders the situation, of lady’s 
maid more open to temptation than any other 
in domestic service. A maid such as I am 
speaking of would not take service in a quiet 
family because, beside her wages, she expects 
many perquisites, which can only be obtained 
in the service of a lady of fashion, and which 
often exceed her wages, which vary from ^25 
to £3° a year. 

As a rule ladies’ maids are more highly 
educated than other servants and are often 
quite good linguists. Punch says they are the 
“ rarest articles of female domestic service, and 
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being in the nature of luxuries are the best 
paid.” I do not know if Mr. Punch is right, 
but of one thing I am quite certain, that they 
are more exposed to temptation than other 
servants, and far oftener come to grief. I have 
very rarely seen cooks or housemaids in a 
special ward of our workhouses, but I have un¬ 
happily seen many ladies’-maids. 

Of course it is very important for the com¬ 
fort and well-being of our homes, whether 
grand or simple, that we should have good 
servants in each department, but in none is it 
so absolutely necessary as in the nursery, and 
most emphatically so in a fashionable house¬ 
hold, where the mother, as a rule, sees little of 
the children, who are almost wholly in the 
care of the nurse and her subordinates. 

The head nurse should be a person of 
education with a pleasant voice, and more, she 
must be truthful, trustworthy and good- 
tempered, for she is a teacher without knowing 
it. The little ones from their earliest infancy 
are learning from her, copying her and taking 
impressions from her. 

Of course it is no easy matter to obtain a 
nurse possessing all these qualifications, not 
one of which should be dispensed with. 

Her duties are comparatively light, but her 
responsibility is extremely great. 

Young ladies, daughters of clergymen and 
doctors, members of large families, have taken 
up this branch of domestic service with great 
success; they have been accustomed to assist 
their parents in the care and education of the 
younger children, and are therefore experienced 
in all that concerns little folk. 

A nurse is always supposed to be up and 
dressed 'by seven, and with the help of a 
second maid, if there be one, to have the 
children bathed and dressed by eight o’clock, 
which is the breakfast hour in the nursery, and 
is prepared by the second nursemaid or house¬ 
maid. Generally the nurse has all her meals 
served in the nursery except in the case of the 
young lady-nurse, who dines with the family at 
their luncheon. 

Servants do not as a rule in well-regulated 
houses go out without leave asked, but if a 
nurse should do so it would be regarded as a 
grave offence indeed. 

The under-maid’s duties are veiy practical; 
she has to obey the orders of the nurse and do 
her work well and conscientiously. She rises 
at six, sweeps and dusts the day nurseiy, lights 
the fire and brings the water for the baths, and 
in all things waits upon the nurse. About 25 
is the sum received by the head one; ^16 by 
the second and ^*13 by the third. 

The majority of people, however, have not 
the means to keep up such an establishment as 
we have been looking into, and consequently 
only a comparatively small number of servants 
are occupied in them. 

An overwhelmingly large number are to be 
found in households where three servants only 
are kept, consisting of cook, house-parlour¬ 
maid, and a young one under her. 

The duties of these servants vary consider¬ 
ably from those we saw in the grander houses, 
but I am not sure that the situations are not 
more comfortable in these less-pretentious 
ones ; many servants, I know’, prefer them. 

The cook has very much to do beside the 
actual cooking; neither can she lie in bed 
until eight o’clock. She must or ought to be 
up at six, and having lighted the kitchen fire, 
her duty is to clean the dining-room, hall, and 
doorstep—for all, from the dining-room down- 
ward, is her territory, and has to be kept clean 
by her. Her next step is to prepare the 
kitchen breakfast, which should be ready 
punctually at half-past seven if it is to be 
taken in peace, and when that is over all her 
attention is given to cooking the upstairs 
breakfast. Of course the amount and style of 
cooking is very different and much less com¬ 
plicated here than in a large fashionable 


household, but for the health and comfort of 
the family upstairs, and downstairs, that which 
is required should be cooked in the best 
manner possible, and it is just this that is so 
difficult to obtain. In a large number of cases 
the cook is altogether ignorant of the science 
of cooking, and gathers knowledge as she goes 
along; she is not to be blamed for this, for 
what is she to do ? If she has not had any 
opportunity of training under a good cook 
there is no means, or at least she does not 
know of any, by which she can learn accuracy 
and economy in cooking. 

Now and then a mistress is fortunate enough 
to get a girl who has been kitchenmaid under 
a good cook, and then the household is in 
clover as regards the food. 

She is required to answer the door until 
twelve o’clock, at wdiicli time the parlour-maid 
is supposed to be dressed, and, however 
tempted to do so, she should never go into the 
area first to see who it is at the door, but 
answer it as quickly as possible. It is her duty 
also before going to bed to see that everything 
is safe, from the hall downwards, whether 
window's, gas, or fire. 

A house-parlourmaid’s position is a very 
responsible one. The whole of the house 
not undertaken by the cook is in her charge, 
and she has the care of plate and linen beside. 

Waiting at table and answering the door are 
also her duties ; in all of these except the two 
last she is assisted by the under-maid. 

The way a maid answers the door is a good 
indication of the way a house is managed; 
indeed it is almost possible by this to tell the 
character of both mistress and maids. 

A visitor’s knock attended to at once by a 
clean neat maid, who opens the door wide and 
answers politely and definitely any question 
asked as to whether the mistress is at home or 
can be seen, are very good signs of a cared-for 
home. 

The way she waits table indicates whether 
she be thoughtful and has a head on her 
shoulders. She will not, if she be good, have 
to run in and out of the room for things for¬ 
gotten. 

In these days so many prefer to be waited 
upon by a maid in her pretty cap and apron 
rather than by a man-servant. Her wages 
would be about £ 22, and those of the under¬ 
maid £i/\. or £ib. 

The difficulty of obtaining a good cook, and 
the inability of many mistresses to give the 
large wages lately demanded, are acting in a 
curious way, and will result, I fear, in making 
our English homes more like those on the 
Continent. 

Let me give one or two examples as illustra¬ 
tions of what I mean. 

A master and mistress of a house such as I 
am describing like to give now and then a 
small dinner-party; the practice in such a case 
is to engage a lady w r ho has been thoroughly 
trained, and has obtained her diploma, to come 
to the house, take all responsibility of the little 
dinner with the help of a girl, wait until every¬ 
thing has been sent up and then take her 
leave. Those who are in the habit of doing 
this tell me it answers really well, and is quite 
economical. 

The second example is that where there are 
master and mistress only in a house, many of 
them shirk the trouble and expense of a cook, 
and take their dinners daily at a good 
restaurant, of which there are now so many: 
here they get good food, are well waited on, 
and it is less expensive than dining at home. 

Cooks must look well to it that they are not 
superseded on the one hand, and on the other 
that they be not blamed for the breaking up of 
our English home-life, which has hitherto been 
held up as an example to all peoples of the 
earth. 

I think, too, in my capacity of friend of 
servants, I may be allowed to say that the 


upper class of ladies’ maids sometimes stand 
too much on their dignity. The following is 
quite true and will serve to show what I mean. 
A lady of title, one of the most kind and con¬ 
siderate of mistresses, was one morning busy 
writing in her morning-room, when her maid 
came in with something required. Looking 
up and seeing the fire was low, the lady said, 
“Put on a few coals.” The maid answered, 
“ I will send the footman to put them on, my 
lady.” 

“No, do not trouble to do that, I will see 
to the fire myself.” 

This same maid received her dismissal, 
married a footman, and became so poor that 
in a couple of years she was glad to work in 
the hop-fields. 

Again, I would say whatever your situation 
in the house may be, do not forget that some¬ 
times giving up willingly what you consider a 
privilege is a kind thing to do. A girl in 
whom I am greatly interested ran the risk a 
short time since of losing a situation which in 
every way suited her by the following incident. 
The lady, who takes a deep interest in her 
maids, said to them, “As you know, we do 
not as a rule receive visitors on Sundays, but 
some foreign friends are in London for a few 
days, and have appointed Sunday to take tea 
with us, so I must ask you to be at home to 
help me, and for once give up your afternoon 
out.” One looked very displeased and said, 
“ I don’t think I can, ma’am, I have made 
arrangements to take tea with a friend.” 
“ Write,” said the lady, “ and say you will 
come later.” “No, thank you, ma’am,” was 
her answer. 

A little yielding would have been graceful 
and would also have strengthened the tie of 
friendship between mistress and maid instead 
of weakening it. 

Little as they may think it, the happiness 
and welfare of our country lie very much in 
the hands of our servants, and I wishY could 
impress upon them their great responsibility, 
which is quite equal to that of the mistresses. 
Many young people among our acquaintances 
would like to marry, but the sum required for 
domestic service is so much in advance of what 
it was a few years since, that it forms a real 
obstacle. 

That good servants have been and are 
greatly valued by their employers we have 
ample proofs. The celebrated Earl of 
Chesterfield left by his will legacies to each of 
his domestics equal to two years’ wages; and 
a venerable and godly man, by name John 
Claude, when dying, said to his son, who, 
with an old servant was kneeling by his bed, 
“ Be mindful of this domestic, as you value my 
blessing, take care that she want nothing as 
long as she lives.” 

There are many things I would like to 
speak of, such as the great value of family 
prayer, and its power of sending all the 
members of the household to bed restful and 
at peace one with the other. 

And again, of the evil resulting from the 
habit of mistresses giving their left-off clothes 
and finery to their servants. It is no help to 
them, and only creates in them bad taste, and 
one which is beyond their power to afford. 

The large body of domestic servants is, as a 
rule, intelligent and clever, and it rests with 
them to determine their position in the world. 
I would say to them, Be self-respecting; be 
kind and helpful, and in all things conscien¬ 
tious ; let the work be done in the best 
possible manner, and remember that an 
account will have to be rendered as to the use 
of talents and opportunities of doing good. 

Let no reproach or shame ever attach itself 
to the name of servant, for it is one of honour 
and privilege, and one we all bear to oui- 
loving Father; and I take my leave by wishing 
earnestly that God would bless our friends the 
servants. 
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X N learned and re¬ 
liable authority 
there is now 
little room for 
doubt that 
music, however 
primitive m a y 
have been its 
kind, was prac¬ 
tised as an art by the ancient 
Irish at a very remote period 
of their history. That in¬ 
born sense of the infinite 
variety of tone, the appre¬ 
ciation of pitch, intensity, 
and colour of sound—in 
popular phrase, the musical 
ear — is a distinguishing 
trait of the whole Celtic 
race, under which term we include not only 
the Scotch and Irish people (the Gadhelic or 
Gaelic branch), but also the ancient Britons 
or Welsh (the Cymri). Apart from tra¬ 
dition, the strongest living evidence of this 
innate yearning for beauty of sound among 
the Celts, is the extraordinary striving after 
perfect euphony , which is such a noticeable 
feature of the spoken language, especially in 
the case of the Gaelic or Irish tongue. 

From the earliest times of which we have 
any record, the bards, or poet-musicians of the 
Celts, were only second in power and influence 
to the Druids, who, we have every reason to 
believe, held the reins of political as well as 
moral government in their hands. It was the 
bards who, by their stirring songs, urged the 
people, chiefs and followers, on to deeds of 
daring and valour. On the other hand, their 
quaint music is said to have often calmed the 
wild passions of the multitude, and banishing 
envy and hatred from their hearts, to have 
filled them with the loftiest spirit of chivalry 
and nobility. The greatest respect was paid 
by all classes to these primitive musicians. 
They enjoyed immunity from taxes, and were 
always welcome guests in the households of 
the great ; indeed, so numerous were their 
advantages, and so powerful did they become, 
that about a.d. 580, Hugh, the reigning Irish 
monarch, finding them aiming at regal power, 
found it necessary to call a council of the 
native princes, nobility and clergy, to consider 
the expediency of their banishment from the 
island. However, peace was ultimately made 
between the bards and their patrons by the 
venerable Saint Columba (Columb-Cill, i.e., 
the dove of the cell), the Irish apostle of the 
Piets and Scots, and the poet-singers obtained 
permission to remain in Ireland under promise 
of more respectful behaviour to the ruling 
powers. 

On the authority of Caradoc (12th century) 
we learn that the Irish bards, who in his 
time enjoyed the highest reputation in Europe 
for their skill in minstrelsy, influenced their 
Welsh brethren to a remarkable degree in the 
science and perfonuance of music. Giraldus 
Cambrensis (bom in Wales a.d. 1146), the 
learned Bishop of St. David’s, has, in his Topo¬ 
graphy of Ireland^ given an interesting account 
of the music of that time. He says, speaking 
of the Irish:—“ I find the attention of this 
people to musical instruments worthy of praise, 
in which they are incomparably well versed, su¬ 
perior to any other nation that I have seen.” 
This is strong testimony from a talented out¬ 
sider, well versed in the Welsh music of his day. 
Further on, in the same passage, he compares 
the music of Britain (i.e. Wales) and that of 
Ireland, distinguishing the former as slow and 
melancholy (tarda et morosa ); the latter, 
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as quick and precipitate (velox et praeceps) f 
yet withal sweet and pleasing (suavis tamen et 
jucunda). A century before Cambrensis, 
according to the testimony of Powell (the 
Welsh historian) and others, the Welsh 
bards, themselves highly accomplished in 
music, sought for and obtained instruction 
from Irish masters of the divine art. Powell, 
in his History of Cambria (translated by 
Lloyd), says, speaking of the introduction into 
Wales of players on the harp and erwth (or 
crotta, the predecessor of the violin) :— 

“ These, for the most part, came to Wales 
with Griffyth ap Conan,* who being on the 
one side an Irishman by his mother and 
grandmother, and also born in Ireland, 
brought over with him out of that countrie 
divers cunning musicians into Wales, who 
derived in a manner all the instrumental music 
that now is there used, as appeareth as well by 
the books written of the same, as also by the 
names of the tunes and measures used among 
them to this daie.” In confirmation of the 
testimony of Powell, we find that, although 
the Preamble to the Twenty-four so-called 
“ Measures of Music ” of Griffyth ap Conan is 
in Welsh, the names of the measures them¬ 
selves are in Irish, and have such suggestive 
meanings as the following : “ Lulling Music ; ” 

“ Household Music ; ” “ Vintage Music ; ” 

“ Pacific ; ” “ Warlike ; ” “ Plaintive Music ; ” 
etc. For further testimony in later times in 
favour of the assertion that the Irish bards 
were the teachers of the Welsh, we may 
mention that the learned Selden affirms that 
the music of the Welsh “ came for the most 
part out of Ireland with Griffyth ap Conan, 
Prince of North Wales, about King Stephen’s 
time.” It is now a matter of history that 
Scotland was, to a great extent, peopled from 
Ireland, and in music, as in other matters, 
derived her instruction from the parent race. 

From the above considerations it is allow¬ 
able for us to gather that of all the branches 
of the Celtic race, the Erse or Irish were 
predominant for their skill in music at a very 
early period. Certain it is that when Europe 
and Great Britain were plunged in barbarism, 
the seat of civilisation and culture was to be 
found in the beautiful Emerald Isle—the 
bright jewel on the bosom of the western deep 
—the far-famed “ Isle of Saints.” 

A question now naturally arises, Who 
were these Irish, or by what nation of remote 
antiquity may they have been influenced in 
their study and pursuit of music ? A brief 
sketch of the early traditions of the people 
may throw some light on the subject. 

The first trustworthy account of the colon¬ 
isation of the island assigns that event to a 
people known as the sons of Miledh, or the 
Milesians.f They were a martial race, said to 
have come from Spain, but in reality they were 
of eastern origin. Their tradition was that they 
had halted for a short period in Spain on their 
westward journey “ toward the setting sun,” in 
search of a beautiful island, free from poison¬ 
ous reptiles, said to be promised to the 
descendants of their ancestor Gadelius. 
(Hence Gadhelic or Gaelic). Their standard 
was a curious and interesting one, and pointed 
at the same time to their origin and the 
promise and blessing which had been bestowed 
upon their race. On their celebrated “ Sacred 
Banner” was portrayed a dead serpent and 


* Flourished end of eleventh century, 
f Ireland boasts even earlier settlers ; the Firbolgs 
(a pastoral race), and the Tuatha de Danaans (a fairy 
race). However, both these shadowy people dis¬ 
appeared before, or were in time amalgamated with, 
the Milesians. 


the healing rod of Moses. The legend 
attached to this ensign was as follows: A 
prince of their people, Gadelius by name, was 
in childhood bitten one day when asleep by a 
poisonous serpent. His father, Niul—said to 
be a prince of the royal house of Scythia— 
brought the child to the camp of the Israel¬ 
ites, then close by, and with tears and 
entreaties supplicated the aid of Moses. The 
great law-giver was deeply moved at the 
arent’s anguish, and laying the child down, 
e prayed over him, touched him with his rod, 
and the deadly wound was immediately 
healed. The divine leader also foretold, says 
the stoiy, that the descendants 01 the lad were 
destined to inhabit a fair island which lay far 
westward toward the setting sun, wherein no 
venomous reptile would be found to exist. 
According to another form of the tradition, 
this kindness on the part of Moses was in 
return for hospitable treatment received on a 
previous occasion from the hands of Niul and 
his followers, when the Israelites were sorely 
pressed by the Egyptians at the crossing of 
the Red Sea. 

It seems to the writer that the foregoing 
quaint and touching legend, ever enthusias¬ 
tically cherished by the descendants of Gade¬ 
lius, may have had no small share in forming 
the native characteristics of that noble Irish 
race of long ago—a people famed for their 
generosity and strict sense of honour, and one 
whose hearts were comparatively free from the 
venom of bigotiy, hatred and cruelty, which 
have sullied the early pages of the history of 
human nature. 

It was not, however, until the third gene¬ 
ration after Gadelius, that his descendant 
Miledh determined to set out in earnest in 
search of the Promised Isle. This venerable 
chief, after long and varied wanderings, was 
not himself destined to reach the long-looked- 
for goal; but his three sons, led on by the 
heroic Queen-mother Scota, at length landed 
on the beautiful island they had so often seen 
in their dreams ; and, overcoming by their 
superior martial skill the magic spells of the 
Fairy race, the Tuatha de Danaans, they com¬ 
pletely subdued the latter, and settled in the 
land that was destined to be their home. 

According then to commonly accepted 
tradition, these early Erse or Irish settlers— 
these sons of Miledh, or the Milesians—were 
a Scythian or Tartar race, probably influenced 
in their customs, manners, arts and sciences, 
by early contact with that curious nation of 
antiquity, the Chinese. ITowever, a close 
study of the relics of folk-lore of the ancient 
Irish people, an earnest consideration of the 
inner meaning of the sacred emblem and 
mission of the descendants of Gadelius, and, 
finally, the general characteristics of the Celtic 
race, have led the writer to a strong conviction 
that the ancient Milesians were probably of 
Semitic or Hebrew origin. 

Among the remarkable events of the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, none would 
make such an indelible impression on the 
minds of an enthusiastic race as the uplifting 
by Moses of the brazen serpent on a rod (or 
standard , as the original Hebrew has it), a 
type of the lifting up of the suffering Saviour 
on the Cross—that whosover looked might 
live. The strong confidence in a prophecy 
from the mouth of Moses, which led to the 
discovery of the so-called Promised Isle, corre¬ 
sponds closely, in every detail, with the hope of 
the Children of Israel. Might not even the 
conviction that their ultimate destiny lay in 
the track of the setting sun, be influenced by 
the Jewish belief as embodied in the words of 
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David (Psalm ii. 1.), that “The'mighty God, 
even the Lord, hath spoken, and called the 
earth from the rising of the sun unto the going 
down thereof ” ? It is a curious coincidence 
that, about the time of the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity (b.c. 606), on the capture of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, a great number of Jews 
under Gedaliah fled westward to Egypt, and 
rose high in political and social importance 
there. These exiles were knovvn as the 
Alexandrine Jews, and to them is due the 
origin of the Septuagint. Whether this 
Gedaliah could have been a descendant of 
Gad el ins , the ancestor of the Irish people, 
must remain for the present a matter of con¬ 
jecture, but it is interesting to note the resem¬ 
blance of the names. 

Now we return, with an apology for so 
lengthened a digression on the probable an¬ 
cestry of the Irish race, to the subject-matter 
of our essay. If we allow that the Celtic 
people may possibly be descendants of the 
lost ten tribes (as some authorities have it), or 
emigrants from the Hebrews as a whole, we 
shall easily discover the source from which 
they derived their music. 

In the morning of the world’s histoiy, the 
seat of Art and Science—the great school of 
music, theoretical and practical—was the land 
of ancient Egypt. Joseph and his brethren, 
settling among the Egyptians under the 
friendly auspices of the then Pharaoh, being 
themselves a simple pastoral people, probably 
possessing only the primitive shepherd’s pipe 
as their musical instrument, would in time 
become acquainted with and adopt the more 
complex instruments of Egypt, notably the 
many-stringed harp, that marvellous construc¬ 
tion, if not invention, of the Coptic people, 


which demonstrates that the “ acoustic curve,” 
fhe scale (probably enharmonic*), and doubtless 
the simultaneous sounding of tones of different 
pitch (i.e. harmony), were known to that re¬ 
markable nation. " In Bruce’s sketches of the 
elegant and almost perfectly constructed harps 
which he found delineated in the sepulchres of 
old Thebes, we find, according to Bunting and 
others, “ the earliest trace of music within the 
sphere of human annals.” 

We cannot doubt that the musical know¬ 
ledge of the Jews was strongly influenced, if 
not entirely moulded, by their sojourn in Egypt. 
It is said that the ancient lyre (ten-stringed 
and small in size, so as to be held in the 
hands), was the invention of the Egyptian 
Mercury. It is generally accepted that this 
was the instrument used by David when he 
played before Saul, and danced before the 
Ark of the Lord ; it was also that which the 
Babylonian captives hung on the willows. 
Now the Egyptian name for this ancient lyre 
was Kinnor, a word surely connected with the 
Celtic terms Cennaire, Conor or Cruit (Croith 
in Irish means a harp). It is well known that 
the Irish harp, which corresponds in many’ 
ways (if we accept an additional number of 
strings) to this ancient lyre (the Egyptian 
Kinnor), has always held a prominent position 
in the records of the people—indeed, it has 


* An enharmonic scale (as opposed to the diatonic 
or chromatic genus) is one in which there are smaller 
intervals than a semi-tone. Such a scale cannot be 
played on a keyboard of fixed sounds like what we 
have in a modern pianoforte, but can be represented 
on a stringed instrument—the violin, for instance—by 
making a difference between, say, F# and Gb. En¬ 
harmonic scales are still in use among Asiatic nations, 
and were undoubtedly known to the Ancients. 


been the national ensign from a period of 
remote antiquity. 

Instead of drawing inferences from the 
above curious connection between the harps of 
the Egyptian, Hebrew, and Irish races, the 
writer will, in conclusion, quote from the 
Dissertation on Ancient and Modern Music , 
by Vincentio Galilei (father of the great 
Galileo), a concise and striking confirmation 
of much that has been broached, more in 
the way of suggestion than theory, in this 
article on the origin of the music of Ireland :— 
“ Among the stringed instruments now in use 
in Italy, the first is the harp, which is only an 
ancient cithara, so far altered in form by the 
artificers of these days as to adapt it to the 
additional number and the tension of the 
strings, containing, from the highest to the 
lowest note, more than three octaves. This 
most ancient instrument was brought to us 
from Ireland, as Dante says, where they are 
excellently made and in great numbers, the 
inhabitants of that island having practised on 
it for many and many ages; nay, they even 
place it in the arms of the kingdom, and 
paint it on their public buildings, and stamp 
it on their coin, giving as their reason their 
being descended from the royal prophet 
David.” 

The limits of the present article do not 
permit the writer to enter upon the nature of 
Irish music, many ancient fragments of which 
have come down to us. Perhaps at a future 
time more may be said on that subject. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, that for beauty of form, power of 
conception and wealth of melody, the relics of 
ancient Irish music stand second to none ol 
those of other nations in the annals of the 
world. 


THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. 


By ALICE KING. 



here are 
some streams 
of pure fresh 
water, which 
flow for miles 
unmingled in 
the midst of 
the salt sea 
water. There 
are some 
bright lives 
which look 
all the 
brighter for 
the corruption of the 
age, and the depraved 
state of society in 
which they lived. In 
all the historical por¬ 
trait-gallery of woman 
there is no more beau¬ 
tiful picture, beautiful 
we mean with the inward beauty of heart and 
mind, than Marie de Lamballe, and yet she 
lived in the middle of all the moral and social 
darkness which preceded the French Revolu¬ 
tion in France. She was not as beautiful in 
person as many of the remarkable French 
women of the time ; she did not shine es¬ 
pecially for wit, or sparkle for repartee ; her 
figure stands out simply and purely in the 
clear radiance of goodness. 


Marie de Lamballe—we 
pass over her maiden name, 
and call her by her married 
name, which is the only 
one by which she is known 
in history—was born in the 
year 1750. She was a 
princess of the House of Savoy, and being of 
the blood-royal, she was no doubt educated 
in the midst of all the cumbrous machinery 
of etiquette which characterised all the Courts 
of Europe in that day. A princess was taught 
to count the hours of the day by the number 
of courtesies which she made ; and she might 
not run or laugh without having heavy fetters 
of ceremony around her, impeding her every 
movement, and trammelling the free grace of 
her girlish youth. 

It was such an artificial, hot-house-like 
bringing-up, that the poor young ladies might 
well have been excused if every touch of nature 
had vanished from both their minds and their 
bodies by the time they had reached woman’s 
estate. When we think of such an education 
we cannot but wonder at all the natural sweet¬ 
ness and goodness we find in the character of 
Marie de Lamballe ; she must have been 
endowed with very rare gifts of heart to have 
withstood such teaching as she did. We 
marvel, too, at the simple child-like directness 
of her religious faith in after life, when we 
think of the school of religious instruction in 
which she was nurtured. An Italian priest 
must have been her master in things divine, 
her young soul breathed daily the foggy 
atmosphere of priestcraft, yet she attained to 
the full noontide of the Sun of Righteousness. 

We have said above that the Princess de 
Lamballe was not such an acknowledged 


beauty as many women of that age in France, 
yet hardly could men have looked upon a 
more ethereal vision of loveliness than Marie 
of Savoy at the age of seventeen. Her form 
was as light and graceful as if it was moulded 
by the breath of the west wind itself; her 
liquid blue eyes seemed to be dreaming of 
love; her complexion had all the freshness of 
a rose just washed in a shower ; her long, fair 
hair, when it was unloosed, fell down in a 
wavy shining mass even to her fairy feet; 
the expression of her features was as a very 
poem of innocence and goodness. Seventeen 
was somewhat old for a princess in those days 
to be unmarried, therefore Marie’s relations 
set about briskly to find a suitable husband 
for her, and very soon betrothed her to 
Charles de Bourbon, a young cousin of the 
King of France, Louis XV. The young people 
had never even set eyes on each other, but 
that was regarded as no drawback at all ; the 
Prince de Lamballe was twenty, equally born 
with Marie, handsome and rich ; what more 
could a princess be supposed to desire in the 
way of a bridegroom. 

Marie set forth from the capital of Savoy 
to make her journey to Paris, where the 
marriage was to be solemnised, with a retinue 
such as befitted her rank. She travelled 
slowly in her heavy gilded coach, and it took 
many days to convey the bride to her destina¬ 
tion. There is one pretty romantic incident 
regarding this journey which we cannot fail to 
record. 

The princess had passed a little beyond the 
French frontier, and was beginning to yawn 
somewhat over the tediousness of the pro¬ 
tracted journey, the freshness of the novelty 
of travel having worn off, when, as she half 
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slumbered in the comer of her carriage with 
a stiff' Court lady at her side, whose tongue 
had been babbling on for some two hours or 
more about an unsettled point of etiquette, 
she was suddenly aroused by seeing a youthful 
horseman, who did not belong to her usual 
attendants, riding by the door of the coach. 
She asked with some interest who he was, and 
received as reply : I 

“ So please your highness, this is a page of 
the King of France, sent by his Majesty to 
give you greeting ion entering his dominions.” 

“ Only a page,” said the princess with a little 
toss of her pretty head, and then strove to 
dismiss the page from her mind by counting in 
her memory her wedding diamonds. 

But this tiresome page would not let him¬ 
self be dismissed from her thoughts. He was 
always at her elbow, caracolling on his dappled 
grey horse by her carriage, presenting choco¬ 
late or fruit when she stopped for the midday 
halt, on bended knee ; picking up fan or 
gloves for her with inimitable gallant grace ; 
beguiling the evenings in the dull provincial 
towns where she spent the nights of her long 
journey with merry jest and tale and song. In 
spite of all her efforts to the contrary, Master 
Page would slip into the princess’s waking 
fancies and sleeping dreams, and several times 
she caught herself sighing, when by rights, as 
a bride-elect, she ought to have been laughing. 
At last the lengthy journey was over, the 
princess approached the altar in her dress of 
silver brocade. Why did she blush and start, 
though it was out of all precedent for a royal 
bride to do such a thing in the midst of such a 
terribly grave, ponderous ceremonial ? There, 
in the midst of the gleam of tapers and the 
gorgeous dress of the high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, stood her page, and her page was 
none other than her bridegroom, Charles de 
Bourbon. 

It might have been expected that after such 
a charming courtship as this there would have 
followed a bright and happy marriage. It 
grieves us to relate, however, that there is no 
fair sequel to the story. In two months the 
prince, who was by nature inconstant, grew 
tired of his bride, and Marie de Lamballe 
would certainly have had but a sad life as a 
neglected wife if death had not cut short the 
years of Charles de Bourbon. Pie was earned 
off by one of those swift violent disorders 
which we read of so often in those days, and 
with which defective medical science may 
have had something to do. The princess 
nursed him tenderly to the last, and her 
attachment to him appears to have remained 
unimpared to the last day of his existence, 
though love on his side had been so much 
cooled and dwarfed. 

Left a widow at eighteen, rich and beautiful, 
and of royal descent, it was little wonder that 
the Princess de Lamballe had a crowd of 
suitors daily besieging her gates. Even the 
old king himself, who had lately lost his long- 
suffering queen, Marie Leczinska, is said to 
have sighed at her feet; but the princess 
respectfully but summarily declined the 
dangerous honour, and the counsellors of 
Louis XV., having no mind to raise a good 


woman to the throne of France, persuaded 
him not to renew again these matrimonial 
overtures. It is difficult to say why the 
Princess de Lamballe never contracted a 
second marriage; perhaps her experiences of 
her first were not bright enough to induce her 
to try the matrimonial lottery a second time. 

The picture of the Princess de Lamballe’s 
daily life during these years of which we are 
now speaking is a very sunny and peaceful 
one. She devoted much of her time to her 
father-in-law, the old Duke de Penthievre, for 
•whom she seems to have cherished a really 
filial affection. She went about among her 
poor people, and delighted in deeds of charity. 
She paid occasional visits to the Court, where 
her sweetness and innocence shed an unwonted 
halo round her—a halo but too rare in the 
brilliant Court of France in that day. She 
loved to wander through her spacious domains 
with her dogs, her special favourites, at her 
side, simply dressed, with her long, fair hair 
flowing round her, while she completely 
escaped from all the restraints of state. 

And now we glance for a moment at the 
commencement of a friendship, which was to 
set its seal more permanently than any other 
event in her story, upon the history of Marie 
de Lamballe. All Paris is going forth from the 
city gates to-day. Noble lady in her stiff 
hooped petticoat, grisette in her little white 
cap, young Court gallant with his flashing 
rapier at his side, and workman in his blue 
blouse, black-robed priest, a lackey in his gold 
lace, they are all there. She comes at length 
for whom they are all waiting, about whom 
every tongue is talking, and Marie de Lam¬ 
balle, being so closely connected with royalty, 
is one of the first to receive her. Their lovely 
eyes meet, their sweet lips touch, and the girl- 
queen that is to be and the girl-widow have 
forged, in that moment, the first link of a 
golden chain which is to be celebrated in all 
time in the history of woman. Surely there 
was never a love of woman to woman more 
steadfast, more bright, than the love which 
bound the hearts together of Marie Antoinette 
and the Princess de Lamballe. 

Immediately on the young Dauphiness’s 
arrival in France, the Princess de Lamballe 
became attached to her person. She held 
some important office in the household of the 
future queen, which at once drew her close to 
her, and the two rapidly became intimate. 
The princess no doubt exercised a high sweet 
influence over Marie Antoinette, but she had 
hardly the strength and breadth of mind to 
alter the radical defects of her character. The 
fidelity of the Princess de Lamballe to Marie 
Antoinette was most unswerving throughout 
the whole of the hapless queen’s history. 
Through good report and evil report, in 
laughter and in tears, in splendour and in 
misery, Marie de Lamballe was at her side 
until she sealed the stoiy of her devotion by 
her blood. 

It is unnecessary for us, in a short paper 
like the present, to enter into all the scenes of 
the terrible drama of the French Revolution ; 
it suffices to say that in all the varied pictures 
of sin and crime and horror of this period in 


France, the figure of the Princess de Lamballe 
stands out in all the clear, calm radiance of 
perfect goodness and purity, a radiance which 
is all the more dazzlingly refulgent for the 
darkness round. She moves as a white-robed 
angel, flying amid dark, foul, earthy mists. 

When the cause of Louis XVI. and his 
queen grew more and more desperate in 
France, the Princess de Lamballe seems to 
have been roused into sudden action, and to 
have resolved to make one strong effort to 
save or at least help her friends. She crossed 
to England with the hope of interesting the 
English Government on behalf of the unfor¬ 
tunate French king and queen. She gained 
an audience with Queen Charlotte and her 
daughters, who listened with much sympathy 
to the story of the woes of Marie Antoinette 
and her children, but it was only barren 
sympathy. We naturally criticise the conduct 
of our English princesses in this respect, yet 
after all what could they have done ? The) 
could not have moved so much as one of theii 
little fingers to assist the French royal family. 

The Princess de Lamballe next sought and 
obtained an interview with Pitt, the all- 
powerful minister. Lie heard her courteously, 
but his face was cold and impassive. The 
fact was Pitt did not deem it expedient, for 
political reasons, to interfere in the matter. 
With Pitt sentiment never for a moment out¬ 
weighed expediency. Lie replied to the Prin¬ 
cess de Lamballe in a few polished, hut 
commonplace phrases of regret that he could 
do nothing for her, and then he civilly bowed 
her out. 

After these two failures to get what she 
wanted, the Princess de Lamballe did not 
remain long in England. She visited 
Brighton, but the English watering-place 
appeared but a dull and dreary abode to the 
lively Parisian. She laughed at the English 
ladies for both their French accent and their 
dress, then, with despair in her heart, she 
once more returned to the continent. She 
lingered a little in the Netherlands to make 
her will, in which not only her old servants, 
but also her dogs were affectionately remem¬ 
bered ; and when this was done, she went 
back to Paris resolved to share the fate of her 
queen. 

This return to Paris was a most beautiful 
act of self-devotion on Marie de Lamballe’s 
part. She might have remained in perfect 
safety in England, or some foreign land. 
Much of her property had, it seems, been 
secured to her, and she might have lived at 
ease and in peace ; yet she chose voluntarily 
to go into captivity, and to face almost certain 
death at the side of her friend. 

After she had performed her final deed of 
noble self-sacrifice, there is little more to be 
told of Marie de Lamballe’s story. Events 
marched quickly in those terrible days of tlie 
Revolution in France. The Princess de 
Lamballe was first separated from the queen, 
and then subjected to one of the mock trials 
of the period. As she issued from the court 
of so-called law, she was struck down and 
massacred. She has left a name which is 
very bright in the annals of woman. 
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SING, SWEET WARBLERS. 


Words by Edward Oxenford. 


Music by Franz Abt. 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author ot “ Grcyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A DAY OF ANXIETY. 

“ I KNOW something terrible has hap¬ 
pened ! They would never stay out hour 
after hour like this. What can be done ? 
What shall we do ? If things go on 
much longer I shall grow distracted! ” 
and Mrs. Devenish wrung her hands 
together, looking piteously into Norah’s 
face as she spoke. 

The three sisters had come across to 
the house next door in answer to the 
summons from Mrs. Devenish. They 
had been backwards and forwards more 
than once during the day, but as the 
afternoon hours wore away without any 
tidings of the truants the mother’s 
anxiety became painful to witness, and 
her daughters had sent in, begging 
Norali to come to her again. There 
seemed safety in numbers, and the more 
people there were to say encouraging 
things, the more likely was the agitated 
mother to take comfort. 

“It is very naughty and tiresome of 
them to stay out so long,” said Norah ; 
“ but, dear Mrs. Devenish, I really do 
not think you need feel so much distress. 
It is plain they meant to be out all day, 
or they would not have burdened them¬ 
selves with so much food. Most likely 
they are not very far away, only one 
does not know where to look for them. 
They will come home before long, you 
may be sure. Susie will remind the boys 
that it is getting late, and I think they 
will be ready for a proper meal after 
such a long day out. I blame Cecil 
more than your boys, for he ought to 
know better, and he has not been used 
to call himself master. I shall get 
papa to speak seriously to him. He has 
played truant too, which I do not re¬ 
member his ever doing before. It was 
very naughty of him and of Susie too. 
I feel quite ashamed of their share in 
the escapade.” 

“ Oh, you must not blame them, my 
dear. I am certain it was Wilfrid’s 
doing,” sighed the mother. “Wilfrid 
is getting so dreadfully self-willed, I 
do not know what to do with him.” 

“Indeed, indeed he is!” chimed in 
Raby and Maidie with eager warmth. 
“It is quite dreadful the way he is 
going on, and making Ronny and even 
Robbie and baby as bad as himself. 
They will not take the least notice of 
what we say or keep a single rule. It is 
really time something was done. We 
cannot go on like this for ever.” 

Mrs. Devenish sighed deeply, but her 
instinct was always to make excuses 
when anybody else blamed her boys. 
“I can’t bear to be always checking 
their high spirits. I want them to be 
happy. If their father were here, he 
would know how to treat them. Sons 
are a great anxiety to a mother.” 

“ Yes; but they ought to learn not to 
be more of an anxiety than they need 
be,” said Molly brightly. “Not that I 
think you have reason to be so dread¬ 
fully unhappy about them to-day. The 


monkeys will turn up safe and sound at 
dusk, if not before. Papa was not in 
the least disturbed when he heard they 
were all off together. He said there 
was safety in numbers, and that they 
would all turn up again like bad half¬ 
pennies before many hours had passed.” 

Mrs. Devenish let herself be consoled 
for the time being, and only begged the 
sisters to stay with her and have tea, 
which they did the more willingly that 
their father would not be at home before 
a late hour that evening. After tea 
they wandered about the garden with 
the two younger girls, and Raby had a 
good deal to say about the increasing 
lawlessness and tyranny of Wilfrid, and 
how hard it was for the whole peace of 
the house to be upset by him. Certainly 
it was very much pleasanter when he 
and Ronny were not there. The two 
little ones by themselves did not make a 
bear-garden of the drawing-room or de¬ 
stroy the peace and quiet of the garden. 

“ I really do wish that mamma could 
be roused to do something to put a 
stop to it,” said Raby. “ When people 
come, I am quite ashamed for them to 
see the way things go on. We do our 
best, I’m sure, to get the place nice. I 
really give up my whole time to helping 
mamma with the house, but nothing is a 
bit of good when Wilfrid sets everybody 
at defiance, and mamma will never put 
down her foot and say it is not to be.” 

“ I really begin to wish Regina would 
come,” added Maidie; '‘for mamma 
does stand a little in awe of her, and I 
think she would listen if she were to 
speak. I almost think Regina could get 
Wilfrid sent to school. Why do you 
smile, Molly ? ” 

“ Because I can’t help wondering 
whether Regina might not send you and 
Raby back to school, too,” was the sur¬ 
prising and unwelcome reply. “ Perhaps 
Raby might escape, in order to be her 
mother’s companion and help; but you 
know, Maidie, you are very young to be 
out of harness of any kind. Girls go 
on learning now till they are seventeen 
and eighteen—sometimes longer.” 

Maidie’s face lengthened portent¬ 
ously. She was a laughter-loving, idle 
little bit of goods, who hated her books 
with a downright goodwill, and did not 
even resent being told that she was a little 
dunce. The idea that she should ever 
be doomed to another course of that 
prison-house of school had never entered 
her head, and she was almost too much 
appalled to utter a word. Molly and 
Dolly both laughed at her expression, 
and Dolly said consolingly, “ Perhaps 
it won’t be quite as terrible as that; 
perhaps Regina will be satisfied with a 
finishing governess at home.” 

Both sisters uttered a simultaneous 
shriek. “A governess! Oh, what an 
awful thought! Dolly — Molly — you 
don’t really mean it ? You don’t think 
she will ? Say you are only in fun all 
the time.” The two faces were so full 
of dismay and fear that the sisters could 
not but laugh. 


“A governess would not eat you, you 
know, and possibly you might be let off 
with a certain amount of reading with 
her. Not lessons exactly, but a general 
supervision of studies,, and she might 
have the little ones for regular teaching. 
But some sort of farther education you 
are certain to have by-and-by. Why, 
you know, Dolly and I go on with our 
studies still. We have regular times 
for reading, and Norah joins us when 
she has time. It is not really nice to 
grow up ignorant and ill-read.” 

“ I don’t think I should mind that,” 
sighed Maidie under her breath ; “ mam¬ 
ma never seems to know much about 
anything, and it never matters.” 

Molly and Dolly exchanged queer 
little glances and thought that it did 
matter, and that poor Mrs. Devenish 
would not be the helpless being she was 
if she had trained her mind and exer¬ 
cised her faculties more than she had 
done. But it was not a thing that they 
could say to her daughters, and so they 
let the remark pass. 

But time was flying by and still there 
was no news from the absent children, 
and even Norah, who was not easily put 
out, began to feel a litttle vague uneasi¬ 
ness. She thought that both Cecil and 
Susie would have grown tired of a long 
day in the woods or on the moors, and 
have thought that this prolonged absence 
would be causing some sort of anxiety 
at home. They had grown a little more 
careless and mischievous of late, owing 
to the example set them by these new 
comrades, but she did not think they 
would be altogether unmindful of the 
feelings of others, and could not help 
wishing very heartily that they would 
return. 

As for Mrs. Devenish, as the long 
daylight began to fade and the shadows 
to deepen out of doors her anxiety be¬ 
came pitiful to witness. She had kept 
her guests to dinner, feeling it impos¬ 
sible to let them go; and now the meal 
had been some time over, lamps were 
lighted about the house, and still not a 
sign or sound from the fugitives. 

“ I really can bear it no longer !. I 
shall telegraph to Regina. I must have 
somebody to help me. Things cannot 
go on like this for ever. Wilfrid will be 
the death of me if he goes on in this 
way ! I cannot stand the strain. He 
must have a stronger hand over him, and 
his sisters are useless. I must send for 
Regina and see what she can do. She 
is equally the children’s guardian, and 
it is not fair of her to throw the whole 
burden upon me. Their father would 
not have named her if he had meant 
me to have the whole weight upon my 
shoulders.” 

Raby and Maidie were not quite so 
eager for their half-sister’s presence as 
they had been earlier in the day. They 
had been willing enough for her to 
come w'hen they had hoped she would 
send the two elder boys promptly off to 
school; but if she only inaugurated the 
hateful rule of some domestic tyrant in 
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the shape of a governess they would al¬ 
most rather put up with Wilfrid’s defiant 
naughtiness. It was with some natural 
trepidation that they saw their mother 
sit down and write an urgent telegram, 
begging Regina to come to her with the 
least possible delay. 

But the mysterious disappearance of 
the children was becoming rather seri¬ 
ous. When Mr. Tresham returned home 
at half-past nine and found them still 
missing he was himself disturbed; and 
although he made light of it to Mrs. 
Devenish, and told stories of his own 
escapades in the days of his boyhood, 
declaring that to sleep out of doors was 
always the crowning aim of a boy’s 
life until he had once tried it, after 
which he was seldom in a great hurry 
to repeat the experiment, he was not 
so much at ease as he tried to appear, 
and would have given much to see the 
figures of the returning culprits making 
their way back to the house. 

However, when ten and eleven had 
come and gone, it was plain that they had 
no intention of returning that night, and 
Mr. Tresham took some comfort to him¬ 
self on learning that Wilfrid had coaxed 
a sovereign out of his mother on the 
previous day, which he had declared he 
wanted “ for a very particular purpose,” 
though what that purpose was he would 
not say. “ They have some plan of their 
own, depend upon it,” he said, with an 
air of relief; “ and no doubt the money 
was begged to defray the expenses of a 
night out. They are a wild crew and 
must be seriously spoken to to-morrow 
when they do come home ; but honestly, 
Mrs. Devenish, I do not think you need 
give way to such trouble and fear. I 
shall go to bed myself, and I advise 
everybody else to do the same. Depend 
upon it, we shall hear something before 
morning, or by the first post then.” 

Left to herself, Mrs. Devenish would 
have paced the house half the night, 
but this common-sense counsel from a 
man of the law prevailed, and she let her¬ 
self be coaxed to bed by her daughters. 
They had so many questions to ask about 
the Regina who would be sure to arrive 
soon in response to the telegram, that 
her mind was diverted for a time from 
her anxious care. 

Norah was really as uncomfortable as 
anyone. It seemed so strange to go to 
bed with the golden head missing from 
the pillow beside her. Susie had been 
her bedfellow from the time she was 
little more than a baby, and the elder 
sister was really anxious and uncomfort¬ 
able about her darling. She went to 
bed as her father had desired, but her 
sleep was very fitful and broken and was 
disturbed by all manner of queer dreams, 
of which Susie was always the subject, 
generally in more or less trouble, calling 
to her sister for aid. 

“ Norah ! Norah ! ” Norah started 
up in bed wide awake now, but still be¬ 
lieving the voice she had heard to be 
the dream-voice which she had been 
answering all night long. But whilst 
she still sat up, her eyes fixed upon the 
open window, through which the faint 
glimmer of early dawn was stealing, she 
heard the voice again (this time accom¬ 
panied by the rattle of a pebble against 


the glass) in a tone of weary, eager 
pleading. “ Norah! Norah ! Do come 
down and let us in ! ” 

Norah sprang up and ran to the 
window. Sure enough there below was 
Susie, her face upturned to the window, 
looking white and wan in the faint misty 
light. 

“ I’ll be down in two minutes, dar¬ 
ling,” cried Norah, hurrying into a few 
clothes and putting her dressing-gown 
over all. Twisting her hair into a 
loose knot as she ran downstairs, she 
lost not a moment in getting the bolts 
and bars undone, and as she opened the 
door she was half-startled but wholly 
relieved to see four damp, weary, and 
deplorable figures stagger into the hall, 
Susie bringing up the rear, as she heard 
from her post beneath the window the 
undoing of the door. She threw herself 
into Norah’s arms and burst into tears. 

The tears, as Norah shrewdly guessed, 
were those of exhaustion and hunger; 
and without pausing to ask a single 
question she hurried the four limp cul¬ 
prits into the kitchen, where the fire was 
yet just glimmering in the grate, and 
was easily coaxed into a warm and 
cheerful glow. She set the children 
round it in the old-fashioned Windsor 
arm-chairs, pulled off their wet boots 
and stockings—for they had been tramp¬ 
ing through the dewy fields, and were as 
wet up to the knees as though they had 
been wading in running water—and 
made them all put their feet in the hot 
foot-bath she quickly prepared. Molly 
and Dolly, hearing the stir in the house, 
came flying down in their dressing- 
gowns, and in a trice were at work too, 
making hot coffee, boiling eggs, and 
feeding and warming the shivering, 
faint and exhausted children, without so 
much as asking them a single question. 
Their wan faces and utter silence, and 
Susie’s tears plainly showed how far 
gone they all were. But under this 
treatment they began to revive. The 
colour stole back into their faces, the 
light to their eyes. The voices that 
asked for more were no longer hollow 
and unnatural, and at last Susie’s drop¬ 
ping tears were all wiped away and she 
began to laugh a little tremulous laugh, 
in which first one and then another 
joined. As she looked round at the 
faces of her sisters she rubbed her eyes 
and said— 

“ I wonder if it was all a dream ! ” 

“ It is not a dream that you have been 
gone a whole day and night, and that 
you have made us all very anxious. 
Where did you go, Cecil ? It was very 
naughty not to leave some message 
behind you.” 

‘ ‘ We were on a barge all day—it was 
jolly fun,” answered Cecil, who though 
footsore and weary was now feeling 
quite himself again. The other boys, 
who had less stamina and were far 
less used to fatigue were still unable to 
talk. Ronny had fairly gone to sleep in 
his chair, leaning on Dolly’s shoulder; 
and for once Wilfrid had not a word to 
say, being in his own phrase fairly 
jacked up, and not even caring to speak 
in his own defence. Cecil had all the 
telling of the story, and he told it with 
plenty of detail. 


“It was all jolly enough till night, 
and then we did very well for a bit. 
But we got to a dirty town, and the man 
would stop there, and then it was we 
got into a fright. Susie heard him and 
another man plotting to murder us all. 
She 'woke and told us, and Wilfrid said 
we must get away as fast as possible. 
He said perhaps it was going to be 
another Indian Mutiny. He had heard 
of people being killed like that before, 
and he didn’t think we must risk it. So 
we got up and slipped out of the barge, 
leaving our money behind to pay for 
what we’d had, and then we set off 
running home as hard as we could. We 
didn’t know the best way, but we could 
just see the sign-posts in the moonlight; 
but it did seem the most tremendous 
way, and we were nearly dead when we 
got here. I feel better again now, but 
it was awful work walking and walking 
when we’d been up at three this—no 
yesterday morning, and hadn’t had any 
rest or sleep to speak of all day. Still, 
it was better than being murdered in 
that stuffy cabin. I say, Norah, are you 
laughing at us ? Don’t you believe 
w r hat I tell you ? ’ ’ 

Norah was smiling, though her sisters 
were grave and almost pale. 

“ I don’t think it is very likely that 
people could have wanted to murder 
you, dears,” she answered. “We are 
not in India, and men do not care to 
be hanged for crime without any sort of 
motive-” 

“ But people are so terribly lawless 
now,” cried Dolly, “ and down by those 
wharfs and amongst those low degraded 
creatures one does hear of such frightful 
things. I cannot think how they could 
go into such places. How thankful I 
am to have them safe back.” 

“It didn’t seem a bit horrid or dan¬ 
gerous till night came,” said Susie, 
“ and I heard those men talking, and 
found we were in a place where the 
water smelt and it was all dark, and oh, 
I did feel so frightened! Wilfrid saw 
directly that there was danger. He 
wouldn’t let us stay a moment. And he 
has been through so many adventures. 
He knows more than you do, Norah.” 

Norah did not dispute the matter. 
The children were too tired for any more 
talking, and to get them to bed was the 
first thing to be thought of now that 
they were warmed and fed. Dolly 
carried Ronny bodily to his own bed in 
the next house, rousing the mother by 
her knockings at the door, but bringing 
gladness and relief to her in the sight 
of her boy. Wilfrid came stumbling 
sleepily in supported by Molly, who gave 
a few words of explanation to Mrs. 
Devenish before retiring again. Norah 
got Susie and Cecil to bed and soon saw 
them fall into a deep sleep, untroubled 
even by dreams, and turning smilingly 
to her sisters she said— 

“ I am thankful to have them back 
safe and sound ; but since all has ended 
well I hope the alarm has done no 
harm, for I think it is high time that 
Regina was here upon the scene. I 
don’t think this sort of thing will be 
stopped by any power until hers comes 
to be brought to bear.” 

(To be. contmued.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A Girl. —You would do well to try the College by 
Post Institution. Girls are eligible at sixteen. 
Send an envelope, stamped and directed, for the 
rules, to Miss Mary Petrie, B.A., Hanover Lodge, 
Kensington Park, W. 

Mary. —Ladies are trained as kindergarten nurses 
for children at the Norland Institute, 8, Norland 
Place, Holland Park Gardens, W. Day pupils are 
received as well as resident ones. Principal, Miss 
Isabel Sharman. To follow out the scheme the 
pupil has three months in the institution, three in a 
hospital, and three in some other institution or 
private family; and the course of study includes 
hygiene, needlework, and Fruebelian principles. 
For any further information 3-ou should apply to 
the Principal. 

Veilchen. —Write to the Secretary of the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, S.W., for 
all information as to the junior exams, and fees. 
He will send you a prospectus. 

Mother. —There is a school for clergymen’s daughters 
at Castcrton, established in the year 1823. Secre¬ 
tary, the Rev. A. D. Burton, Castcrton Vicarage, 
Kirkby-Lonsdale. The terms for board and com¬ 
plete education, £28 per annum. _ There are eight 
tree scholarships besides exhibitions. Pupils are 
received after each of the terms; their age not to 
exceed twelve years. Applications should be made 
early, as each pupil is received in order of time of 
application. 

COOKERY. 

E. Y. P.—1. We think the cupboard was not airy 
enough, though it might have been dry, and that 
3'ou put the puddings away while hot.—2. You 
cannot have anything prettier nor more suitable for 
boating than a blue serge made with a skirt and 
jacket, and several blouses to wear in change with 
it, as well as a waistcoat for cooler days. 

Holly. —1. No, we do not know of a book on the 
subject.—2. Toffee will burnwhen.it is boiled on 
too hot a fire, but it ought not to do so with ordi¬ 
nary care. Sugaring is a consequence of over¬ 
stirring and over-boiling. 

Pussy. —Probably the kidneys are cooked too quickly, 
the fire also being too hot. If stewed, they should 
be slowly done, or they will shrivel up and be spoilt. 

Sybil Gladys E.—We are intended to feel pleasure 
in the exercise of our talents, while thanking God 
for them. Such pleasure is not akin to vanity and 
conceit. 

Haydeb. —Currant jelly (red) is served with roast 
mutton. It is generally turned out of the pot and 
on to a small glass dish. Many people who make 
their own jelly have a quantity of small pots for this 
special purpose, holding just enough for one dinner. 

March. —We have published the Girl's Own Cookery 
Book. We do not advertise those of other pub¬ 
lishing firms. We have answered }-our second 
question man}- times. 

Orphan (sixteen).—It is not essential to oil the mould 
in which you place the blanc mange; but if you 
desire it, use salad oil. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Woolwich Beauty.— If you like to do plain 
needle and fancy work you might employ yourself 
in that way. There are so many missions needing 
help, and so many poor without clothes. The 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, Bridge House, 
181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C,, issue a book of 
instructions for the knitted articles they are always 
in want of; and the London Needlework Guild 
(Hon. Secretary', Airs. Halford, 50, Prince’s Gate, 
S.W.) supplies clothing of all kinds—the work of 
its members—to homes, prisons, hospitals, and the 
poor districts of London. Do }'ou make y’our own 
clothes ? 

Berceuse. —As a rule a girl when she comes from 
school wants to keep up and extend her studies ; 
and history, poetry, biography, essays, and the very 
best fiction should be read for at least two hours, if 
not more, a day. 

Taffie. —The Bible says, “ Jealousy is cruel as the 
grave.” So take that to heart and fight against 
the feeling, for it leads to unhappiness on both sides 
in married life; but the jealous person is most to 
be pitied, as she is self-tormented. .Try to rejoice 
in your future husband’s pleasure, and have faith 
in his affection for you. Never “ meet trouble 
half way.” 

Ivy. —There is a book already on the trees and 
plants of the Bible, perhaps even more; but your 
idea of poetry’, as well, is excellent. We advise 
}’ou to persevere with your taste, even if } r ou never 
publish. It is delightful work. 

Ida May. —1. The poetry is better than our usual 
style of contribution, but is too much like prose, 
and too wordy.—2. “ She has only been here two 
hours,” is an assertion, not a question. “ Did you 
only take two letters to the post ? ” Here the use 
of “ only ” makes it a puzzle to you, but leave that 
word out and the answer would be, “Yes,” if 
affirmative ; or “ No, I only took one,” or whatever 
number you did take, would be mentioned. 

A Norfolk Girl must write to the Secretary, Royal 
National Pension Fund for Nurses, 8, King Street, 
Chcapside, London, E.C.; also, to the United Sisters’ 
Friendly Societ}', Secretary, Miss Edith Maskell, 
7c, Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W. The 
last-named society was founded in 1885 in order to 
enable single women and widows, between sixteen 
and forty-five, dependent on their earnings, to make 
provision for old age or sickness, and to secure at 
death a sum of money for burial. The Ancient 
Order of Foresters and the Oddfellows have also, 
during the past } r ear, opened new Courts for women, 
where the}'may share in the great benefits conferred 
by those old and well-known societies. 

Tessa. —It is difficult to avoid taking the seat when 
offered to }-ou in a train or omnibus. If there be a 
speedy chance of a vacancy do not take it, but 
thank the gentleman gratefully. Never, if you can 
avoid it, get into an over-full omnibus. Last winter 
we saw a lad give up his place and go outside in a 
cold rain and without a great coat, and the thought¬ 
less woman who took the seat barely thanked him, 
and the incident made us quite miserable. 


Hjaltlander. —We should la}’ a piece of binding at 
the back, where it would not be seen, to strengthen 
the hem. Many people, however, simply hem it 
with the machine ; and some use a fancy herring¬ 
bone or coral stitch at the edge. 

Muldoon. —The National Society for the Employ¬ 
ment of Epileptics is at work. The address of the 
Hon. Secretary is, Miss Burdon Sanderson, Brank- 
some, Greenhill Road, N.W.; but there is a local 
committee in Birmingham, and if you write to the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Stacey, 30, Calthorpe Road, 
Edgbaston, you will get further particulars. 

Beta.— Journalism would be considered to apply to 
daily papers more than weekly ones, as the name 
itself implies, being derived from diurnalis , the 
Latin word for a day, or belonging to a day. 
Journal is another word for a diary. 

Maude II.—The seven penitential Psalms are the 
6th, 25th, 32nd, 35th, 38th, 51st, and 130th. 
Strongbow. —Tuly 28th, 1872, was a Thursday. 
Income-tax.— If under £150 exempt; if under £400 
the tax is not chargeable on the first £120. You 
would pay on the difference. 

Primum Mobile. —We think }’ou should bow as you 
have received kindness and attention. 

K- S.—You should try to get a good forewoman to 
help 3'ou, and not worry about anything further. 
Puppy. —July 8th, 1872, was a Monday. 

Sweet Seventeen must not belie her name and be a 
sour seventeen. It is always more blessed to give 
up our own way and preferences, even when they 
are right and harmless, than to “ stand on our 
rights.” It is very hard, but make the best of it for 
the present, and do your duty where you are wovian- 
fully, and there a blessing will wait for you, and 
peace of conscience—the best blessing of all. 

A French Girl. —Coloured velvet, or black, can be 
cleaned at home with a little butter on a clean 
flannel, or with a piece of bacon-rind, rubbed 
lightly over the surface. 

Reklaw, E. B., Alix, Semaj Dey, E. J. E., A 
Lover of the “G. O. P.,” Bessie Grey, A. M.T., 
Flossy M., Garstone, A Would-be Poetess, 
PIollie, Te Tui, and Killaloe. —The poem, though 
religious in tone, is lacking in poetic feeling, and is 
not correct in metre. The use of the apostrophe 
in poetry, as “he’d,” “she’d,” and “ there’d, is 
dreadfully wrong. 

A. M.—It would entirely depend on y’our intimacy 
with the family who gave the garden-party. If you 
know them very well you can take a visitor unasked ; 
but, in genera], even with great friends, it is better 
to ask permission. 

Bashful Fifteen.— October 25th, 1&76, was a Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Crasthwaite.— 1. April 2nd, 1878, was a Tuesday — 
2. St. Kentigern, or Mungo, was the successor of 
St. Ninian as apostle of Cumbria. He was born 
518 a.d., and ordained Bishop of Glasgow at the 
age of twenty-five. He died in 603, and over his 
grave rose the cathedral of Glasgow. 

A Well-wisher. —You have done quite right in re¬ 
fusing to go away on such a journey, we think. 
Stewardess must apply for the position herself, and 
show her credentials. 
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COLLECTIONS, HOBBIES, AND FADS. 

By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


PART V. 

OME of my readers 
may know nothing 
of the hobby of 
“ Grangerising,” 
and a few words on 
this somewhat rare, 
yet interesting, and 
(in some cases) lu¬ 
crative pursuit, 
ought certainly to be 
devoted. Although 
given the name of 
a clergyman, the 
Rev. — Granger, 
who lived in the last century, the idea originated 
as far back as the reign of Charles I., and had 
its birthplace in Little Gidding (Protestant) 
Nunnery, established by Master Nicholas 
Ferrar. The poor ladies shut up in this very 
ascetic convent, employed any time of com¬ 
parative rest in supplementing the illustrations 
in their Bibles, cut from every book that sup¬ 
plied any that were suitable. They also em¬ 
broidered book-covers, which, by the way, 
form objects of much attraction to many who 
make rather valuable collections of such speci¬ 
mens of decorative embroidery. 

The founder of this convent, Nicholas Ferrar, 
used to collect engravings on his continental 
travels, and Charles I. having seen and ad¬ 
mired a Bible thus “ Grangerised ” by him, 
he requested to have a similar one produced 
by the nuns—Ferrar’s niece at their head— 
and not only did they make one for him, but 
they embroidered the cover in splendid work, 
and placed it in the King’s own hands. This 
interesting historical relic is now to be seen, 
faded and sad-looking, in the British Museum. 
It seems unfair that this rather fascinating 
work, which is a genuine hobby with some, 
was not called by the name of its origi¬ 
nator, and described as “ Fen-arising.” But 
Granger seems to have developed the pursuit 
when he applied the idea to an enormous His¬ 
tory of England of which he was the author. 
This hobby has been adopted by some well- 
known persons. The Life of Charles Dickens , 
illustrated by scraps and engravings cut from 
newspapers and elsewhere, has been increased 
in dimensions till it has filled between twenty 
and thirty volumes by the late John Forster. 
He also produced fourteen folio volumes from 
one copy of Granger's English History, and 
seventeen of another; and the number of por¬ 
traits they contain amounts to upwards of live 
thousand. A sum of ^300 was lately obtained 
for a Clarendon thus “Grangerised;” but I 
am not informed whether this book were the 
“ Clarendon and Burnet,” so enlarged and 
embellished by Mr. Sutherland, who collected 
the enormous number of 19,000 drawings and 
engravings for it. In fact, no other such pic¬ 
torial history has ever been produced. All 
the same, the credit of originality of thought, 
and of the first examples produced, are due to 
Ferrar, and his niece, Mary Collet, the talented 
artificer also in Cunning Needlework. 

Perhaps the hobby of the “ book collector,” 
who is somewhat sneeringly characterised as a 
“ bibliomaniac,” should have had an earlier 
position in my list. Here, at least, I will take 
the opportunity of saying that the half-brother 
of the poet and bishop Heber of Calcutta, 
Mr. Richard Heber of Hodnet, Salop, made 
the largest library ever acquired by any private 
individual. His purchases were commenced 
in this countiy, and after peace was proclaimed 
in 1815, he continued his researches on new 
ground, and collected on a large scale in 
Belgium, France, and the Netherlands. His 


own country-place was filled with books, and 
he rented houses at Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, 
and in Paris, as well as at Oxford and in 
London, for repositories in which to store his 
beloved tomes. These were computed by 
some to number 500,000, and at an aggre¬ 
gate value of ^200,000, and although his 
executors could not discover the whereabouts 
of all his treasures stored away in foreign 
houses, it took upwards of two years to com¬ 
plete the sales of those in England by Messrs. 
Evans, Sotheby, and other auctioneers, be¬ 
tween the years 1834 and 1836. 

Catalogues of several kinds are preseived 
by some, and these are not only useful as 
books of reference but they have a marketable 
value and may fetch a good price. Those of 
the art-galleries which are illustrated are in¬ 
teresting, apart from any monetary value, and 
catalogues of great exhibitions should always 
be preserved, not only as gifts to persons who 
are collectors, but in view of a possible de¬ 
mand and satisfactory sale. There are also 
valuable ones of great auctions and sales at 
country houses, with records of the prices put on 
objects of art of every description, and I think 
my list of these may include those of museums 
and libraries. 

There are others who collect series of news¬ 
papers and almanacs, and—still more in¬ 
teresting—of peerages, and works foreign as 
well as English, on heraldry, of which there 
are veiy many and the majority illustrated. 

Book-plates form a pretty album, but they 
are a little difficult to procure. You may 
obtain them from friends and remove them 
from old second-hand books, or you may 
find a visit to sundry engravers of heraldic 
escutcheons (whether on seals, on letter-paper 
stamps, or on book-plates) to result in the 
acquisition of many additions to your collec¬ 
tion. Amongst the most distinguished of our 
book-plate designers, William Hogarth should 
be named. Some illustrations of his work 
may be seen in the Ex-Libris Journal , the 
third volume of which is now entered upon. 
Perhaps some of my readers are already ac¬ 
quainted with a new work in two volumes on 
this subject, giving historical information re¬ 
specting book-plates not only in England but 
in France. This publication was preceded by 
the Serial , which was significant of the amount 
of interest felt in the subject. 

The fancy for accumulating specimens of 
warming-pans is but little popular. In fact, 
the instance of such a craze as that which I 
have in view, as I now write, is quite unique, 
the collector being Nestor Roqueplan, a 
Frenchman. 

That of acquiring eyeglasses of celebrated 
persons is one developed by Miss E. Terry; 
but this desire to form a collection has, I 
imagine, no reference to the objects them¬ 
selves, but to their association with tlieir 
owners. Rings are likewise conspicuous in 
the private cabinets of antiquarians, the special 
interest connected with them consisting in 
their historic and antiquarian character, or the 
countries—barbaric or otherwise—whence they 
came. 

I spoke of commonplace books for every 
description of clipping from papers and maga¬ 
zines ; but there are those who make certain 
subjects their collection, and amongst them 
riddles and conundrums, and a new one, just 
inaugurated for the entertainment of guests, 
has been given the objectionable name of 
Ye Lie-Book. Another department of the 
clipping collection fancy has recently been 
brought to light by its figuring as a legacy to 
the library of the French Institute by some 


faddist of Poitou. It consisted of mistakes in 
spelling which had appeared both in manu¬ 
scripts, letters, and print, made by members 
of the Academie Francaise. It is a singular 
fact that the most highly-educated and accom¬ 
plished—nay, further, the most erudite—are 
to be found in the ranks of the bad spellers. 

“ ’Tis true, ’tis pity; and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 
For my own part, I should prefer that any 
p'otegee of mine should spell correctly, express 
herself in thoroughly grammatical English, 
and write a beautiful artistic hand, than excel 
in any other departments of a general educa¬ 
tion or of extra accomplishments. This neglect 
of spelling has been the ruin of many a clever 
scholar’s career, and should be made a matter 
of far more serious importance in the early 
education of both girls and boys. 

I have already written much before alluding 
to the beautiful collections made of china, 
glass, and pottery. The several subjects are 
too extensive to be entered upon within the 
very restricted limits of this series. Ancient 
and modern, British and foreign—there are 
never-ending varieties, each deserving some 
special notice—those of the British empire 
alone presenting by far the most wonderful 
and extensive collection of different manu¬ 
factures. 

As a visitor to several great prisons, I have 
had an opportunity of seeing that a gruesome 
museum was attached to each—the improvised 
weapons of warfare employed by desperate 
ruffians in their attempts to escape or avenge 
themselves on the warders, as also the “ cats ” 
of the old 7 -egime, which were knotted (if my 
memory be not at fault), and those of the far 
milder discipline of the present time. In the 
special prison to which I now refer it was 
ludicrous to see the grim pleasure afforded to 
the head warder in exhibiting the collection he 
had made, such as heavy shoes with formidable 
nails driven through the soles, the points pro¬ 
jecting far out of them—how so immovably 
fixed I could not imagine—and salt-cellars 
also, used in a handkerchief, so as to give a 
death-dealing blow when the latter was swung 
by the four corners; and of course Ye YmI 
some dreadful history to record attached to 
each of his treasures. 

Hunting men are sometimes fond of col¬ 
lecting trophies of their sport in the form of 
the fox’s “brush,” and I recently read of 
some enthusiastic veteran, whose house-door, 
gates, and every available space was garnished 
with his victims’ tails. 

A favourite collection—amongst boys, more 
especially—consists of birds’ eggs and nests, as 
well as of moths, butterflies, and beetles. 

A very interesting and beautiful kind of 
hobby is that of acquiring orders, medals, 
badges and clasps ; and these should be ar¬ 
ranged on sloping shelves, covered with cotton- 
velvet, and behind glass doors. When pos¬ 
sible they should each occupy their own 
original box—open so as to display the con¬ 
tents—and these should all be kept distinct, 
one class from another. Descriptive catalogues 
should be drawn up, and the names of the 
persons on whom they were severally conferred 
should be recorded whenever possible. 

It is grievous to see how many specimens of 
these are to be found in every pawnbroker’s 
shop-window; but this fact places the ac¬ 
quirement of many (not of the very highest 
distinction) within the means of people of no 
great income. Extreme poverty may form a 
sufficient excuse for parting with heirlooms, or 
rewards of merit, whether our own or of 
members of our family ; otherwise it is a little 
creditable characteristic in any one to make so 
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light of such distinctions, or .of the feelings of 
relatives who would have appreciated their 
possession. 

“ Of making many books there is no end,” 
said the wise monarch, who “ spake 3000 
proverbs and wrote 1005 songs.” And so in 
reference to the trifling matters of which I 
now write, as I continue to add, one by one, 
to the pretty, quaint, or ridiculous collections 
described in this little series, I feel as if my 
subject would never come to a conclusion 
until I had worn out the patience of most of 
my readers. So I wind up my list in this 
department to conclude with that of eccentric 
fads. 

“The Domestic Faddist” was the title of 
an article which lias appeared since writing 
my third part of this series in one of our lead¬ 
ing daily papers. And, indeed, there seems 
no* end to the catalogue of half-crazy fancies 
in which a large proportion of our fellow-men 
and women indulge. Amongst the vagaries 
of these eccentric folk I think that the man 
who not only weighed every atom of food he 
consumed at home, but perpetrated such an 
act of gross ill-breeding as to carry his 
weighing-machine to the houses of his friends, 
so as to go through such a farce at their 
tables, was a faddist of the most extreme type 
and unfit for civilised society. The same 
writer gave an example of a lady belonging to 
the same category who “ turns night into 
day,” but not for the enjoyment of night 
entertainments. Her craze takes the form of 
seeking perfect and noiseless quiet. So she 
gives up all social intercourse, even with her 
own relatives who know her only by corre¬ 
spondence, and spends her days in bed and 
asleep, and during her nights, when all is still, 
she takes her meals and her walks abroad 
by moon or starlight. This unnatural and 
whimsical fancy has been indulged for many 
years, and it is a sad thing that all the duties 
devolving on a woman of independent means 
should be thus almost completely neglected, 
and that she cannot realise the many moral 
and religious obligations under which she 
lies. 

Still taking a leaf out of the same writer’s 
note-book, I may name the risky fad of a 
certain divine who insisted on his children, 
whether in sunshine, rain, or even storm, 
should walk barefoot to the top of a hill in 
front of the parsonage. Whether so far as 
his young daughters were concerned it were 
not more “ from good luck than good manage¬ 
ment,” that the experiment did not end in a 
catastrophe, few mothers would dispute. 
Yet a certain Pfarrer Kneipp is now practising 
this mode of hygienic treatment on a very 
extensive scale ; and so much has the idea 
taken with many of the faculty, as well as with 
his patients, that this strange and risky 
departure from general usage (amongst the 
higher and most civilised ranks of Society), 
bids fair to be soon removed from the category 
of mere fads. I take for granted that the 
mother of the above-named barefooted boys 
and girls entertained the same idea as her 
husband; as it was she who was responsible 
for the physical care of her children as the 
divinely-appointed “ guide of the house.” 


I am well acquainted with the descendants 
of a venerable lady, an active, healthy wo¬ 
man of good position, who, if to judge from 
many of her children and grandchildren, must 
have been lovable, as well as highly respec¬ 
table, had an extraordinary fad. For many 
years she kept her coffin in her room, not (as 
some orders of monks have done) as a painful 
reminder, but as a receptacle for her caps. 
The inside had been so beautifully lined, she 
thought it would be waste of good material to 
leave it unemployed. But this eccentric fancy 
did not end here. All sense of the ghastliness 
of employing such an article for other than ks 
ostensible use, appeared, through habitual 
familiarity with it, to have no place in her 
mind; for it seems that on one occasion, 
when invited to stay at a friend’s house, it 
was with the greatest difficulty that she could 
be dissuaded from employing the pet repository 
of her caps as a trunk to carry her visiting 
apparel. Imagine the shock to more sensitive 
nerves had her hostess and the rest of the 
family party seen so gruesome and ill-omened 
an object carried into the house on a bright 
and festive occasion ! In the ancient Egyptian 
feasts a mummy-case was drawn through the 
banquet-hall as a solemn religious rite, to 
remind the thoughtless that in spite of youth 
and blooming health, “ in the midst of life we 
are in death.” But the solemn apparition 
was expected, and the salutary admonition 
inflicted no shock nor sense of ill-omen. 
Many of my readers may remember the fine 
picture by the late Edwin Long in 'which, 
while the guests were listening to the 
musicians and looking on while the beautiful 
slave-girl danced (who at the moment was 
resting against a pillar), the weird procession 
of priests, and funeral car passed through the 
marble hall before them. 

It may not be generally known that one of 
the old-time kings of Spain, Charles VI., had 
a brother, Don Antonio, who had a mania for 
making sausages, and that the infection spread 
to his royal brother, both becoming victims of 
the same extraordinary mania; so a pavilion 
'was erected in a lonely spot, where he devoted 
his time to learning the trade, so as to compete 
with his brother. At last, the monomania 
was suddenly cured by the visit of an English 
woman of rank, -who was surreptitiously intro¬ 
duced into the grounds surrounding the 
Pavilion by the British Ambassador, to see 
the royal pork-butcher at work. The king 
discovered her and “ embraced her,” forgetting 
the greasy attire in which he was equipped, 
and the consequent soiling of her dress, brought 
him to his senses, and the relinquishment of 
this unseemly fad. In the present day we 
have a royal amateur professor of the Culinary 
Art, in the person of H.M. Humbert, King of 
Italy, and at which report says he shows re¬ 
markable skill. It seems a queer taste for one 
born to a throne, although often a development 
of the kind may he, and very naturally is, bred in 
a hunter, sportsman, or explorer, a fancy bom 
of necessity, when not even the limited quali¬ 
fications of a “ General,” not to say a Chef de 
Cuisine is available. Out on a solitary ranche 
a rough clearing in the backwoods, or within 
appreciable reach of that apparent myth, the 


Pole, which might be classed with the apocry¬ 
phal “ Mrs. Harris,” the cooking and rendering 
palatable of sorry fare, becomes an entertain¬ 
ment ; and all our sportsmen in our home- 
islands seem to delight in “ doing for” them¬ 
selves when in the out-of-the-way spots of 
even a civilised country. 

A very repulsive fad of the last century, 
which broke out as a sort of epidemic in Paris, 
was the craze for adopting small sucking-pigs 
in the place of “lap-dogs.” These squealing 
little brutes were fondly nursed in the arms of 
their weak-minded mistresses, who took them 
out to pay visits with them ; and on entering 
a reception room they set them on the floor, 
when all the little wretches used to run about 
the room together, and favoured the company 
with a concert of squeaking and grunting, if 
old enough to have learnt the latter most 
pleasing accomplishment. 

Of all unnatural pets that in the present 
day have won their way into the affections of 
men or women-kind, that of a pet asp, such 
as the reptile employed by Cleopatra. One 
was found some time ago by a lady on the pave¬ 
ment of one of our London thoroughfares, en¬ 
circled with a gold ring, to which was attached 
a gold chain and another ring. This repulsive 
creature, it was ascertained, belonged to 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, who was so grateful 
for the return of her pet by the brave lady who 
ventured to touch it, that she sent her an 
acknowledgment from Paris with her accep¬ 
tance in the shape of a diamond ring. 

Some few years ago a lady who had been in 
the West Indies, brought back a beetle, to 
which she had contrived to attach a gold thread. 
This she secured to her bonnet or dress, so 
that the insect could walk about over her to 
the length of its tether at its own sweet will. 
I shudder at the thought. But the fancy for 
such an intimate companion appears to be far 
from singular in this connection, for I read in 
one of our daily papers only the other day of a 
young American lady who has trained a beetle 
to crawl or fly to her at her call, “ Buggic, 
Buggie” (the name is repulsive to English 
ears)! Moreover, she used to put it to her lips, 
and it used to caress her in return by moving 
its antennae over them. This beetle belongs 
to the species named by Linnaeus as the Pelid- 
nota punctata. In December last it chanced 
to fall on the floor, and it soon afterwards 
died of the shock. I by no means think that 
such an imputation would be just in this girl’s 
case, but there is reason to suspect that some 
strange fads that appear to the world in gen¬ 
eral, very unnatural and even repulsive—may 
be attributed to the desire to obtain a little 
notoriety. 

The quaint or frivolous fancies of clever, as 
well as merely eccentric persons, are too many 
to be enumerated. Mere catalogues of’ fads 
would prove little interesting, and the same 
may be said of rational hobbies and collections. 
They all need description in detail, or direction 
as to the pursuit of the one, or the acquire¬ 
ment and regulation of the latter. Thus, lest 
I should wear my subjects threadbare, I must 
bring my series to a timely conclusion. 

[the end.] 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ENTER REGINA. 

“ Will be with you at noon to-day.” 
So ran the telegram that was put into 
Mrs. Devenish’s hands as she sat at 
breakfast with her two daughters next 
morning. Her mind was now at ease. 
Her boys were sleeping soundly in their 
beds. She knew little enough of the 
events of the past day nor what had 
kept them from home for so many hours, 
but it was enough for her to feel that 
they were safe at home, and already she 
began to wonder if she had not been 
rather precipitate in sending off in such 
hot haste for her step-daughter. 

“ ReaWy, I need not have troubled 
her,” she began, as she read the words 
of the missive. “I don’t want those 
poor boys to be scolded or hectored. 
Regina has a strong will-” 

“ Well, mamma, that will be a very 
good thing,” said Maidie, recalling the 
troubles and anxieties of the past days. 
“ Somebody ought to give it to Wilfrid, 
and I know you never will. He upset 
you most dreadfully all yesterday, and 
made everybody miserable and wretched. 
You know you will hardly say a word 
to him, and if you do he will hardly 
listen and will go and do exactly the 
same thing another day. He ought to 
be well punished for being so naughty. 
I hope Regina will give it him well.” 

“ Oh, my dear girl, you must not speak 
so of your brother! Children in one family 
ought always to stand by each other.” 

Raby made an impatient movement; 
she was weary of Wilfrid’s petty tyranny 
and jealous of his influence with the 
weak mother. It seemed to her that 
whatever Wilfrid did was always upheld 
and excused; she did not pause to 
consider that she had almost as much 
liberty and that she did very much as 
she liked without rebuke. “Wilfrid is 
thoroughly spoiled,” she said with a 
judicial air. “You know you said so 
yourself yesterday, mamma. You said 
you could not stand the strain of his 
wild ways any longer. I’m sure you 
may be very glad Regina is coming* to 
help you to set him in his place.” 

“ He did give me a great deal of 
misery yesterday,” admitted Mrs. De¬ 
venish plaintively; “but I daresay he 
will be able to explain the reason to¬ 
day. No doubt there were a great 
many things we could not know, and he 
is a dear, good, affectionate boy always. 
He has a very warm heart! ” 

“He knows which side his bread is 
buttered. He knows how to get round 
your soft side ! ” murmured Maidie, half- 
vexed, half-amused at her mother’s vacil¬ 
lations. She was rather excited at the 
thought of the meeting with the step¬ 
sister, who had already become some¬ 
thing between a heroine and a bugbear 
in her eyes. She knew that Regina’s 
influence might be exerted in ways that 
would be very unpleasant to herself, but 
on the whole she was rather glad that 
she was coming. Young things like 
variety, and it would certainly be a variety 


to see their mother, under the influence of 
a really strong will, laying down new rules 
and regulations and seeing them obeyed. 

Mrs. Devenish was in a quiver of ex¬ 
pectation and trepidation. She gave in¬ 
numerable orders about the room that 
was to be made ready for her step¬ 
daughter, wandered about the house 
seeing everything put ready, wondering, 
questioning, excusing; blaming herself 
one moment for troubling Regina, and 
the next expressing great thankfulness 
that somebody was coming to help her 
in her difficult charge. 

Wilfrid and Ronny appeared about 
half-past ten o’clock. Ronny still looked 
wan and weary and was fretful and irri¬ 
table. Wilfrid had put on his most 
lordly air, ordered up hot coffee and 
poached eggs and scolded the maid for 
her slowness, as though a hot late break¬ 
fast were the most ordinary indulgence 
possible for a boy of his age. 

His mother made no objection to all 
this, though the maid’s face was rather 
threatening as she went about her extra 
task ; but when the boys had fairly com¬ 
menced eating she did begin to talk 
with more seriousness than usual to 
Wilfrid about the way he had behaved 
yesterday, speaking of her own anxiety 
and the fear and miser)* she had endured 
all the day on their account. 

Perhaps the fatigue and fright and 
queer feeding of the previous day had 
upset Wilfrid somewhat, and he was 
scarcely accountable for his words ; per¬ 
haps he had been put out by a sisterly 
lecture before he came down and his 
temper was unhinged beforehand; but, 
whatever was the cause, his behaviour 
towards his mother was unpardonable, 
for he burst into a loud, rude laugh, and 
instead of answering her he turned to 
Ronny and said in a loud, jeering tone, 
“ What precious fools women always are! 
I declare one might as well live in a 
lunatic asylum at once as with such a 
pack of them ! We’ll teach them a 
thing or two before we’ve done, Ronny, 
my boy ! We’ll educate them to have a 
little more sense. I wonder what they 
will get the funks over next ? As though 
you and I were not old enough to take 
take of ourselves! We’ll soon show 
them that we are.” 

“Wilfrid, for shame!” cried both 
sisters in a breath. “Howcan you speak 
so rudely and improperly to mother ? ” 

“I was speaking to Ronny, miss; 
and if I wasn’t, it’s no business of 
yours. I’m not your slave and I won’t 
be ordered about by you—that I tell you 
plainly. I’m master in this house, and 
I shall go where I please and do what 
I please. I can take care of myself and 
of other people too, as I can very well 
prove to you. Why, if it hadn’t been 
for me last night and for my courage 
and presence of mind, we should all 
have been murdered as we slept and our 
bodies thrown into the canal! ” 

Mrs. Devenish uttered a little faint 
scream of terror and dismay. The girls 
stared and exchanged glances, whilst 


Wilfrid proceeded to enlarge, with a 
redundancy of detail that did credit to 
his imagination, upon the critical posi¬ 
tion in which they had found themselves, 
and the magnitude of the perils from 
which he had rescued his party. The 
truth was that with the morning light 
had come certain misgivings as to 
whether the peril had been as extreme 
as he had feared; whether Susie had 
not been mistaken in what she thought 
she heard ; and whether they might not 
have finished their cruise in peace and 
quiet if they had not become wildly 
alarmed in the middle of the night and 
fled precipitately. But this misgiving 
only made him the more resolved to 
convince other people of the magnitude 
of their peril; and so he set his mind 
to work and dressed up the facts in such 
wonderful colours that Ronny listened 
with open-mouthed amaze, and felt him¬ 
self quite a hero to have gone through 
such perils at his brother’s side, even 
though he had not been at all aware of 
them at the time. 

To the school-girls everything ap¬ 
peared possible, and the mother was 
too much bewildered and distressed by 
Wilfrid’s whole conduct to give over¬ 
much heed to all the amazing details. 
It seemed to her that the children had 
been in great danger of some sort. 
They had been amongst very bad cha¬ 
racters upon the barge, and might have 
met with serious injury, and their long 
walk in the night had been beset with 
various dangers, even though some of 
those described by Wilfrid were ob¬ 
viously imaginary. She put her hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes, and almost sobbed 
as she begged Wilfrid to remain at home 
in the future, neither going into danger 
himself nor leading his brothers into 
mischief. But Wilfrid was thoroughly 
naughty, and would do nothing "but 
laugh at his mother and make fun of her 
distress and fears. He pranced about 
the room when he had done breakfast, 
suggested all sorts of plans to Ronny 
as to how they should amuse them¬ 
selves later on, sang and shouted at the 
top of his voice when his sisters tried to 
speak, and made himself just as objec¬ 
tionable as a thoroughly spoiled and self- 
willed boy can do when he is trying to 
carry off his misdeeds with a high hand 
and prove himself master of the situation. 

“Well,” said Raby, drawing a long 
breath when Wilfrid had paused from 
actual sheer fatigue, “I do not think 
we waited any too long in sending for 
Regina.” 

At the sound of those words Wilfrid 
came to a sudden standstill. He looked 
from Raby to his mother and back 
again, and his manner was just a little 
less impudent and assured as he asked, 
“ What did you say about Regina ? ” 

“I said it was a good thing she had 
been sent for.” 

“Sent for? Who sent for her ? What 
do )mu mean ? ” 

“I mean that mother sent for her 
yesterday, when you did not come back 
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and she got so frightened. She is 
coming to-day. She will be here very 
soon. * And a veiy good thing, too, I 
am sure. You will not dare to go on 
like that when Regina is here, Wilfrid.” 

The boy was scowling darkly, but he 
broke into a defiant laugh at this threat. 
“Oh, shan’t I? We’ll soon see about 
that. Do you think I care for another 
woman, and she only a beast of a step¬ 
sister ? What’s the difference? Step¬ 
sister or half-sister—what’s the odds? 
If you think I’m going to do anything 
she says, or if you think I care a blow 
for what she does, you are very much 
mistaken, I can tell you, miss. I’ll not 
be bullyragged by any woman, that I 
know. Why, on earth, did you send for 
her to come ? ” 

“ Wilfrid, you are a horrid, vulgar boy. 

I can’t think where you get hold of all 
your frightful expressions. Well, you 
will soon see what Regina will say to 
you. You can't talk about being master 
of the house any longer when she is here 
—that is one comfort. For if it comes 
to that, Regina is mistress, not even 
mother, and she will let you know it too 
if you give yourself such airs. 

“Regina’s house? that’s a lie!” 
shouted the boy, growing crimson with 
anger. “ It’s mother’s house, and I’m 
mother’s eldest son, and father said I 
was to take care of her and to take his 
place as much as I could, and-” 

“ And a nice way you do that, being 
just as naughty and tiresome and de¬ 
testable as a boy can be-” 

“Hold your tongue, I say ! I won’t 
stand your cheek. Mother is twice as 
.fond of me as she is of you. I won’t 
have anybody interfering between us. 
And if that beastly Regina dares to come 
and try to put in her oar, I know one 
thing, I’ll-” 

“ What will you do then, Wilfrid ? ” 

This question was spoken in a clear 
full voice that caused eveiybody in the 
room to start. Wilfrid had almost 
choked in his rage, and his sentence 
had come to a stop before its conclusion. 
Mrs. Devenisli was lying back in her 
chair pale and tearful, agitated painfully 
by the quarrelling going on, although 
she was certainly used to such scenes. 
Raby and Maidie were quivering with 
anger and irritation, and Ronny alone 
was placidly indifferent to the tumult 
around him, enjoying himself mightily 
by mixing together all the milk and 
cream and coffee that was left and 
watering with the mixture the various 
plants in the room. 

But at the sound of this new voice all 
started and turned towards the door at 
the far end of the room, and there, 
framed in the bright light that streamed 
in through the open doorway from the 
sunny vestibule beyond, stood a pictur¬ 
esque figure in black and white, the curly 
hair crowned with a little toque of black 
velvet, the tall figure full of calm and 
unconscious dignity, whilst the expres¬ 
sive hazel eyes so full of fire and liquid 
brightness were fixed upon Wilfrid with 
a questioning gaze that seemed keen 
enough to read him through and 
through. 

No need to tell the sisters who had 
never seen her before that this was 


Regina. They knew it by instinct at 
the first glance. 

“ How pretty she is ! Mother did not 
say half enough,” thought Maidie, as 
she looked at the bright face with its 
subdued smile and determined lines. 

“ She looks wonderfully like her name 
—a real queen—and what a pretty dress 
she has on,” was Raby’s swift mental 
comment; “ but I don’t know if I shall 
like her being here. She looks as though 
she could twist mother round her little 
fingers, and all the rest of us too.” 

“Regina!” cried Mrs. Devenisli 
with a little gasp of emotion in which 
relief and dismay were curiously blended, 
“Oh, Regina, I did not expect you 
quite so soon. You took us at unawares. 
But I am so thankful to see you. I 
don’t know what to do with this boy—I 
really don’t!” and the poor mother 
burst into weak weeping and hid her 
face in her handkerchief, whilst Regina 
crossed the room with swift steps, bent 
over her and kissed her brow, taking 
her hand in a warm clasp as she said— 

“ The first thing is to send the boy 
away until he can behave himself pro¬ 
perly in the presence of his mother and 
sisters. Then when he has apologised 
for the trouble he has given he may per¬ 
haps be allowed back. Wilfrid, go to 
your own room immediately, and remain 
there until you have leave to come out.” 

Wilfrid’s face turned from red to pale 
with passion, and he raised his head to 
hurl defiance at Regina ; but when he 
met the calm gaze fixed full upon him 
the words died upon his tongue, and he 
only stood staring at her without mov¬ 
ing. His defiance was not expressed in 
words, but it was very decidedly indi¬ 
cated by his attitude. 

Regina took out a little jewelled watch 
and held it open in her hand. “ I give 
you three minutes to make up your 
mind, Wilfrid. If you do not go of your 
own accord by that time I shall take 
you myself. Only in that case you will 
not come out again all day, so please 
yourself.” 

Again Wilfrid seemed about to speak, 
and again the words died away; but 
there was no yielding in his attitude. 
The sisters looked on in breathless 
amaze. The mother sobbed weakly, 
but for a wonder did not interfere. 
Ronny’s dark eyes were wide with 
interest and amaze. He wondered how 
this strange lady with the pretty dress 
and wonderful voice dared thus to 
threaten his brother. But it was tre¬ 
mendously interesting and exciting, and 
of course Wilfrid would get the best of 
it in the long run. 

“ Time is up,” said Regina at length, 
still in the same calm, cheerful, but 
wonderfully resolute tone. “Wilfrid, 
are you going ? ’ ’ 

“No!” 

Regina made a step forward and 
took him by the hand. Wilfrid felt as 
though the soft white hand which held 
his were made of steel. He had a sud¬ 
den conviction that this queenly-looking 
woman was not only possessed of an 
iron will but of a very unusual amount of 
physical strength. Wilfrid had little 
muscle himself. He was light and 
slight and knew his own deficiency, 


though he was anxious no one else 
should know it. He felt by instinct that 
if he began to kick or struggle this 
Regina was perfectly capable of taking 
him bodily up in her arms and carrying 
him ignominiously away. That would 
be too humiliating. He had better yield 
without that last degradation. He looked 
up proudly into her face and said— 

“ Of course, I cannot fight with a 
woman. If you use force, I must give 
way.” 

“ I certainly think you had better, my 
boy,” answered Regina, looking dowm 
at him from her lofty height with a world 
of fun in those big eyes of hers, so that 
Wilfrid felt that she perfectly grasped 
the situation and read him and his motive 
through and through. He bit his lip in 
deep vexation and w r ent away with her 
without another w r ord. To those who 
looked upon the little scene it seemed 
as though Regina had won an almost 
miraculous victory. 

Ronny followed his hero and watched 
the whole scene through. Regina pushed 
him gently into his room, and took the 
key from the inside of the door. 

“You must spend the rest of the day 
there, Wilfrid, and then apologise to 
your mother for causing her so much 
anxiety and trouble. I shall lock you in 
this time, because I have not learned 
yet whether or not you are to be trusted, 
and a boy who is a bully to a delicate 
mother is not the sort of boy to be 
trusted instinctively. I hope to find that 
I have seen the worst and not the best 
side of you so far, and that this is the 
last time I may have to be your jailor.” 

She shut the door and turned the key 
upon the outside, turning round to meet 
Ronny’s gaze fixed upon her with wonder 
and awe. She smiled and stooped to 
kiss the little, thin face. Ronny’s looks 
were always a passport to favour. “ Do 
you think he will throw himself out of the 
window ? ” asked the child in a whisper. 

Regina’s clear laugh rang out. “ No, 
indeed, my little man. Wilfrid has much 
too great a regard for the safety of his 
own skin.” 

“ But he is very brave,” said Ronny 
gravely; “and it is dreadful to be shut 
up in prison.” 

“ Brave boys and brave men do not 
make their mothers cry, as Wilfrid was 
doing to-day, Ronny,” answered Regina, 
taking the small hand in hers as she 
prepared to descend to the lower room 
again. “ I hope that you will learn to 
be a braver boy than Wilfrid. It is the 
brave men who are the good ones. I 
want you to learn to be a good boy.” 

Ronny lifted his eyes wonderingly to 
the lady’s face. “Wilfrid says it is 
silly to be good, and that it is manly to 
do as we like.” 

“And Regina tells you, little man, 
that the brave men in the world, and its 
true heroes and best men, have been 
those who have been the gentlest and 
the kindest, and have sought in every¬ 
thing to please not themselves but those 
about them. Whom do you believe— 
Wilfrid or Regina ? ” 

The boy looked up, his dark eyes full 
of interest and wonder. “I think I 
believe Regina,” he said simply. 

(To be continued.') 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW LORD SEYMOUR FARED IN THE WELSH COUNTRY. 



MIDST the jolting of 
coaches, innumer¬ 
able upsets, and 
other minor mis¬ 
haps incident to 
travel in the seven¬ 
teenth century, 
Lord Seymour pos¬ 
sessed his soul 
with heroic forti¬ 
tude. He was a 
believer in occult science, and welcomed 
this strong cord drawing him towards 
his godmother’s fastness in the moun¬ 
tains as a direct leading, notwithstand¬ 
ing the contradiction presented by his 
reason. Reason, in fact, pointed out 
that his aged relative might justly resent 
his desire to shift his burden on to her 


shoulders, and that his duty lay at 
Marjorie’s side at this moment. But 
occult science prevailed over reason, and 
Lord Seymour clung to his forlorn hope.' 

The sun was setting on the fourth day 
of his journey before the solid-pile of 
masonry, an old robber fortress, came to 
view. It was superbly situated, pro¬ 
tected by beetling crags on one hand, 
and an approach so precipitous on the 
other that one man stationed on the 
walls of the outer gate could command 
the pass. Lord Seymour permitted the 
coach to crawl like a fly upwards while 
he climbed the narrow track on foot. 
His pulses beat with exhilaration, his 
senses were enchanted with the fragrant 
thyme and heather; and he paused at 
length, almost bewildered by the magni¬ 
ficent colours playing from the sunset- 
clouds about him. The mountain side 
was dyed in crimson ; amber lights crept 
over the purple heather, catching the 
thatched roofs of the cottages dotted 
here and there; and the sun, a deep red 
disc, sank slowly behind the rocky spur 
of the cliffs. Then a sombre purple 
crept in amongst the crimson and gold, 
gloom stretched over the shadowed path. 

It was an eerie moment. Had the 
unseen world opened on his view. Lord 
Seymour would have accepted it without 
surprise. But nothing approached more 
ethereal than goats, which sprang down 
the precipitous path with appalling swift¬ 
ness. The coach had arrived at the 
castle gates, and the servants, who had 
watched its slow approach, surrounded 
the astonished London servants with 
welcomes in excited Welsh. As Lord 
Seymour appeared, however, they drew 
aside to give place to an aged lady, who 
stood watching the scene from the door¬ 
way, leaning on a gold-headed cane, 
w r hose use was less for a crutch than to 
hold her servants in awe. In fact, an¬ 
noyed by their childish excitement and 
wild gesticulations as she held out her 
hands in greeting to her nephew, she 
belaboured all within reach very soundly. 
Rap, rap, came the solid tip on the 
heedless pates ; and the servitors took 
the hint as a suggestion to retire, which 
they most obsequiously obeyed. 


“ So, godson ! It is you. What on 
earth brought you here ? I don’t want 
you.” But the kindly smile and close 
clasp carried a different story to the 
young man’s sensitive soul, and as he 
knelt to receive his old friend’s blessing 
he felt as though he had laid his burden 
at her feet. 

“My story is a long one, Duchess,” 
said he gravely. 

“ Then save it for the evening. Supper 
will be ready in a few minutes. You shall 
eat before you discuss your anxieties, for 
anxious you have been, my poor lad, 
that I read in your eyes.” 

The sense of power which pervaded 
the atmosphere of the Duchess brought 
rest to the heart of the perturbed young 
man. 

“ He lives in the wrong age,” was the 
good lady’s comment on her godson as 
he left her presence. “ He is a Seymour 
of Seymours, loyal and true.” 

A sigh escaped her lips, and a stern 
frown knitted her heavy brow’s. Her own 
son Beauclerc had died young, old in the 
excesses of his age, however, and the 
mother had no comfort in thinking of him. 

The Duchess, a magnificent beauty in 
her day, would even now make a superb 
appearance in Court-dress. Power of 
body and mind was written in clear 
index in that vigorous physique and 
broad noble brow. The presence of this 
majestic woman at Court struck terror 
to the hearts of the frivolous ; small 
natures dreaded the tongue of her Grace 
the Duchess of Beauclerc. 

“ You wonder at my preference for my 
old Welsh castle, godson, I see,” she 
remarked, as they sat at table. 

“True,” said he. “ It seems to my 
narrow view isolation from all the world 
reckons dear.” 

“Ah, my dear godson,” she replied; 
“ your words are an epigram of my love 
for this mountain retreat. Your world 
bores me intensely ; the frivolity of our 
dissolute Court disgusts me beyond en¬ 
durance. I refuse to be bored; I will 
not be annoyed by the degeneracy of 
our youth, the profligacy of age. You 
think my horizon narrowed by beetling 
cliffs. My territory is larger than you 
divine, and I rule here queen of the 
hearts of my people. The w’orld comes 
not to my gates, and my paradise is 
undisturbed by the vices of our age.” 

“ Yet,” said Lord Seymour, “ my busi¬ 
ness is one w’hich may persuade even 
you to return to the battlefield of life at 
Court.” 

She made no reply, but keenly scru¬ 
tinised his troubled face. But after 
supper, when the huge chimney was 
well supplied with logs, the candles 
lighted in the sconces of the mirrors, 
and the curtains drawn to keep out the 
draughts, she seated herself in her large 
chair, her knitting in her delicate fingers. 

“Now tell your stoiy, slowly,” said 
she. “You used to narrate well; give 
me the pleasure of hearing everything in 
clear concise form.” 

Lord Seymour knelt at her feet and 
kissed her hand. He interpreted her 


words to mean that her heart was ready 
to give sympathy, her brain to give its 
best to his necessities; and thus en¬ 
couraged, he related his story from be¬ 
ginning to end. 

The Duchess listened with absorbed 
interest, muttering a protest at the com¬ 
mand of His Majesty that Marjorie 
should appear at Court. Her indigna¬ 
tion knew no bounds at last, and she 
rose, frowning severely on her godson, 
who was now lamely attempting to de¬ 
scribe the subsequent time without bring¬ 
ing his mother and sisters into blame. 
He abruptly ceased after thus exposing 
his difficulties to this keen mind, and 
looked at his friend with an appeal in 
his eyes of which he was unconscious. 
She came to the centre of the hearth, 
and stood looking down upon him with 
a kindling eye, while a resolute expres¬ 
sion stole over her fine face. 

“ Go to the window and see if the 
moon is up,” she said quietly. 

Lord Seymour obeyed. He opened 
the lattice and leaned forth, but need¬ 
lessly ; the flood of light slanting across 
the oaken floor was sufficient answer. 

The Duchess rang the bell, and gave 
her major-domo an order which was re¬ 
ceived, on its transmission below, with 
wild outcries. The domestics ran about 
as though distracted with grief. 

“My dear godmother, why is this 
sudden disturbance?” asked Lord Sey¬ 
mour. 

“ In two hours we start for London, 
godson. Business such as yours dare 
not be delayed an hour. I regret that 
you cannot rest here a few days. As it 
is, I counsel you to lie down and try 
to sleep for an hour. You shall be 
awakened when it is time to start. At 
present I must busy myself with my 
arrangements, so you will not be guilty 
of discourtesy if you stretch yourself on 
the couch for a long nap.” 

Exhausted by long wakefulness, Lord 
Seymour followed his godmother’s ad¬ 
vice, feeling that a\\ was well, since her 
strong hand was stretched forth to the 
rescue. He hardly woke when Lewellyn 
and two others carried him to the coach, 
not rousing himself enough to be aware 
of the danger attending this night- 
journey down the precipitous path. The 
excited servants, torches in hand, lighted 
the way, trooping about the carriage at 
the foot of the mountain to receive the 
Duchess’s last words; and, it must be 
confessed, raps, as they crowded and 
hustled one another. 

At length the Duchess gave the word 
of command, and the affectionate servi¬ 
tors, after running themselves out of 
breath in following the coach, went back 
to the castle. The coach drove steadily 
onwards; but post however swift they 
might desire, they could not reach Lon¬ 
don city for nearly a week, so bad were 
the roads. 

And, after all this exertion, when they 
arrived at the Seymour mansion, it was 
to see white, frightened faces, and to 
hear—“ Lady Marjorie is gone ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE REVERIE. 


FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


So far as women’s dress is concerned, the 
Chicago Exhibition seems likely to introduce 
us to stirring times; for it seems that the more 
advanced spirits in America have formed a 
Woman’s Committee on Dress, and this body 
has just put forth to the world “ its idea of an 
everyday business dress for women.” Now 
this dress is to be adopted and worn at the 
Chicago Exhibition, because, as a great 
number of people are likely to he assembled 
there it will be easier to accustom the world in 
general to its appearance, and thus make 
matters easier for the ladies who intend to 
wear it. And now you will be anxious, I am 
sure, to know of what the dress consists, and 
what we shall all look like when we too, per¬ 
haps, follow the example of our American 


leaders. So far as the undergarments are 
concerned it does not offer much novelty to 
the readers of the Girl’s Own Paper, for 
we have always advocated the adoption of the 
“combination garment,” either woven, or made 
of material from the very earliest times of the 
existence of our magazine for girls and young 
women. Moreover, we have given the pattern 
of dress, drawers, and knickerbockers to be 
made of the same material as the dress, for 
many years. These two articles are what the 
Americans mean by “ Union undersuits,” and 
“equestrian tights,” which form the first of 
their recommendations for under-clothing. 
The next is the out-of-door garments, and 
here they have chosen the divided-skirt, 
which in their glorified language becomes the 


“Syrian,” or “dual-dress of our English 
sisters,” or, the “ gymnasium dress ” ; or, the 
American costume consisting of a short skirt 
and trousers—the original “ Bloomer ” in fact; 
otherwise, the gymnasium dress which is also a 
skirt, but has full trousers, instead of plain. It 
will be seen from this, that the whole aspi¬ 
rations of the committee are after the trouser- 
shape of garment ; and this seems to define 
clearly the difference between their intentions 
and those of our English reformers. The 
latter are endeavouring to reform in the 
direction of obtaining better-cut under-clothing, 
while the outer dress remains the same, except 
that with wiser heads to guide our reforms, 
we shall be able to modify the fashions and 
make them hygienic in every sense. 












































FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH\ 


For my part, I cannot believe that alterations 
in fashions will be brought about by either 
committees or anti-crinoline leagues. 

One of the most noticeable changes in our 
appearance is in the adoption of light-coloured 
gloves with dark spring gowns, the most 
fashionable hues being light grey and yellow, 
and a violet or lavender hue, stitched with 
black. The gloves should, however, to be in 
good style, be selected of a lighter shade of 
colour than the dress worn, or else of a pale 
hue in decided contrast. Swedes are worn 
both for the day-time and the evening, quite 
as much as kid gloves. There is a charming 
new tone of pinkish drab in the latter, which 
will go well with almost any gown, for those of 
my readers who do not care to be ultra¬ 
fashionable. 

The latest developments in serge are very 
pretty, and for the first time we find it in other 
colours than blue, red, black, or white. We 
have now grey and brown, as well as green, 
and a fine shade of heliotrope, and under these 
new disguises this useful material is as popular 
as ever. This year it has been almost univer¬ 
sally trimmed with bands of black, either wide 
braids or velveteen. At the edges of the 
braids are cordings of some contrasting 
colour. 

The newest bonnets are perfect marvels of 
lightness. They have transparent foundations 
of jet or lace, and bows or horns of fluted lace 
of the lightest kind. This, with the aid of 
Osprey tips, and jet sprays, make them 
look quite ethereal on the head, and require 
the hair to be very well dressed ; which, 
indeed, it ought to be always, and our 
English girls usually have plenty of hair, and 
of extremely good colour and fineness. In 
every rank of life, this matter of care of the 
hair should be attended to; and we all know 
for ourselves how the untidy rough head 
affects oui estimate of the person who wears 
it in this manner. Such a head always makes 
me unhappy, and I long to have a chat with 
the foolish girl who neglects the chief beauty 
of her womanhood. We do not half re¬ 
member that these things are God’s gifts, and 
should be valued and treasured accordingly. 

I hey need never lead to vanity, nor self-con¬ 
ceit if we thus regard them. 

Now that we have come back to belted 
bodices again, one of our first thoughts is, that 
the meeting between the skirt and the bodice 
should be so arranged that no unseemly line of 
white petticoat bodice be left en evidence 
between the two. In the new French models 
the underlining is left about three inches below 
the waist, and the.dress material just reaches to 
the line of the waist. This arrangement pre¬ 
vents the defect, and saves the stuff as well; for 
the lining where it ends is simply hemmed 
neatly, and the edge of the dress-material is 
tinned in and hemmed down against the lining 
lound the waist. The skirt is put on over 
the bodice, and the band is made to fit tightly 
enough, so as not to turn round in wearing of 
it. The band, whether folded or plaint is 
attached to the band of the dress, and fastens 
with hooks and eyes. The folded bands are 
'eiy pretty. I hey are made of a bias piece 
of silk, velvet, or satin ; and hemmed on each 
side, the stitches being invisible ones, and the 
width of the band from four to six inches. At 
the back it is sewn into two ends, where it 
meets and laps over supplied with two hooks 
and eyes ; the ends being, perhaps, two inches 
wide. The band thus arranged pulls into 
gi aceful folds, which lie so flatly that they 
do not add to the size of the waist, which 
would be the objection of many people to 
them ; and of course, anything that has a 
clumsy appearance does not look either neat 
or becoming. 

The best of the new stuffs are “ ribbed,” 
and each shop has a different name for the 
several varieties. Some are like cords, the 


cords being of different colours; and some are 
thread-like lines which run diagonally over the 
surface. The shot effects, which were popular 
last year, are if possible more in favour this 
season; and silks and velvets exhibit the hues of 
the rainbow on their surfaces, and gauzes are 
treated in the same manner. Some of the 
silks are shot in as many as four distinct 
colours ; and thus you get a different hue from 
every side as you look at it, green in front, red 
on the left side and perhaps yellow on the 
right. These very vivid colourings are gene¬ 
rally used as the trimmings, at the present 
moment for the sleeves, revers, and the skirt 
bands or flounces. A dress of the rainbow 
hues would only be useful for indoor occasions 
of course. 

Flounces are newer as a dress trimming than 
the flat bands; and the deep flounce, reaching 
to the knee, is the newest of all. Some 
dresses have three of them, each measuring 
about four inches—the centre one put on at 
the knee. A great many lace flounces are 
seen, and lace and ribbon form quite the 
trimmings of the summer, and certainly 
nothing can add to the lightness in the creneral 
effect of a summer costume, like these two 
additions. The lace frills over the shoulders 
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add to the immense width now affected but 
they also soften, and give a look of grace and 
elegance to an otherwise plain costume. 

One useful gown remains quite in fashion 
and that is, the short jacket and plain skirt of 
seige, or tweed; the jacket being open in 
front over a waistcoat, or a skirt. This has 
been found too indispensable to be given up 
and the only addition made, consists of a 
couple of frills at the shoulders, to bring them 
up to the proper width, as at present worn. 

Our paper-pattern for this month is a short 
cape, the length somewhat depending on the 
age and figure of the wearer. We have given 
the longest size in our illustration, which 
would almost clear a chair in sitting, but for a 
very young or slight person might be curtailed 
according to individual preference. It has a 
double frill and a stand-up collar of moderate 
height, and is finished at the throat in front 
by a bow and long ends of satin ribbon, the 
colour of which must depend on that of the 
velvet frills. The most fashionable hue will 
be a reddish chestnut-brown. But the frills 
need not to be of velvet; as some would find 
that material too warm; and others, that the 
colour would cause some inconvenience, pre¬ 
cluding, it might be, the wear of certain 
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dresses, or bonnets, on account of the un¬ 
suitability of colour. Thus, for greater light¬ 
ness and convenience, either black, fawn- 
colour, or white lace might form an agreeable 
ancl pretty substitute for velvet. The cape 
itself, if made in double-width material, would 
take three-quarters of a yard; if in silk, it 
would take three yards and a half, and would 
require a slight liniug. This quantity would 
make the cape of just about the length that 
would reach the seat of a chair, as before said, 
without being sat upon by the wearer. The 
ribbon should match the velvet frills in coloui, 
if the latter be of velvet; but they should be 
of the colour of the “ face-cloth,” or serge 
cape itself, were the lace frills either black or 
white. The bow should be a fixture (not tied 
and untied when worn), and the little cape 
secured at the throat by a hook and eye. No 
more fastening down the front is necessary. 
The quantity of satin ribbon required would 
be two yards and a half. Should the cape be 
made of silk, three yards and a half should be 
allowed for it. Were still greater coolness an 
object to the wearer, the whole garment, with 
its frills and collar, might be made equally well 
with a good, close, all-over-patterned black 
lace. The depth of the frills from the throat 
to the extreme edge should measure six inches 



SHORT FRILLED CAPE. 
(Paper pattern.) 


and a half; that is to say, the underneath 
frill. The top frill, lying over it, reaches three 
inches and a half in depth; and both aie of 
the same depth, respectively, all round the 
shoulders. Should the heat of a double thick¬ 
ness of velvet, as now described, be objected 
to by any persons attracted by the pretty 
style of these frills, the difficulty could be 
very easily obviated by giving the required 
full depth of six inches and a half, but only 
making the second (or underlying) frill a mere 
adjunct run on just below the upper one ; 
tacking the edge of the latter, so as to over-lap 
the short lower one ; so that the material of 
the cape may not be seen between the frills at 
their junction. 

The illustration distinguished as “ the Lost 
Chord,” representing a young girl endeavour¬ 
ing to recall some melody—apparently on an 
old harpsichord—wears an “umbrella skirt; ” 
which is preferred by many to the “ bell- 
skirt ; ” which is so voluminous, and takes up 
a good deal more material. It has a double 
row of looped ribbon-trimming, on a skirt 
of some light summer material. The square¬ 
shaped neck piece, or yoke, may be of the 
same, or of silk; but it may be left open if 
required for evening wear. The deep frill 
round the square-cut bodice should be of lace, 
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the sash of the same ribbon which decorates 
the skirt as a quilling round it. The sleeves 
are of the jigot pattern, tight from the elbow 
to the wrist. 

Our illustration, entitled “The Deep Sea 
Mission,” may be supposed to represent two 
friends in consultation oyer the mysteries of 
some woollen garments in course of manu¬ 
facture, a very popular occupation for the cleft 
fingers of those skilled in the use ot knitting- 
needles, for the benefit of our “North Sea 
Toilers of the Deep.” The lady who has 
been engaged on the work is dressed in what 
is known as “ Louis velveteen,” either in 
black, violet, or emerald-green. It is likewise 
an “umbrella skirt,” and the “waist bodice,” 
which is slightly fulled, is fastened down one 
side. She wears a white lace collar, simulating 
the form of the yoke and frill of the girl in 
quest of “ The Lost Chord.” The sleeves are 
somewhat different, being considerably fuller 
from above the elbow to the shoulder, and 
less close-fitting to the wrist. The waist is 
encircled with a broadish belt. 1 lie visitoi 
represented in the illustration wears a double- 
frilled velvet cape, which, it should be ob¬ 
served, will be much more in favour as the 
season advances. Her skirt is one of those 
known as the “ bell-shaped,” and one of the 
most fashionable materials is distinguished as 
“ hopsack,” or else it might be of the « whip¬ 
cord ” or ribbed stuffs, the variegated lines in 
which have been already described in this 
article, and run diagonally across it. The 
skirt has four bands of ribbon-velvet. 

Attention must also be drawn to the pretty 
light summer bonnet worn by this figure. It 
is wholly made of lace on a wire shape—a sort 
of combination of two ideas—three parts 
bonnet, yet somewhat of the nature of a liat. 

A flower decorates the interior of the project¬ 
ing brim, which “flares” to a certain degree 
over the forehead, and descending as a fringe 
from a clustered bow of ribbon (or velvet) on 
the top of the crown, hang a considerable 
number of daisies. Feathers and birds reign 
no more upon our head-gear, with the exception 
of an ostrich tip in some limited degree. 
Flowers have entirely monopolised their place, 
and this may be more or less accounted for by 
the combined and strenuous efforts of the 
humane association of ladies who have taken 
our birds under their special protection. 

A very small bonnet with ostrich tips may 
be seen in our illustration called “The 
Reverie,” and a hat on the figure facing you 
having a rose under the brim on one side. 
The girl in the bonnet wears a smart “ Zouave 
Jack,” opened at the back and side. I have 
seen a beautiful example in blue serge, a Paris 
model of a bright hue. The opening at the 
back, and those on the insides of the short 
straight sleeves (reaching only just below the 
elbow) as well as at the sides, were fringed on 
either side by rows of small round gilt buttons, 
like those on a page-boy’s jacket. The back, 
above the opening, was handsomely em¬ 
broidered, and there was an upstanding collar 
of moderate size. This jacket was to be worn 
over a Garibaldi of satin of “ old-gold ” colour, 
and one of blue satin to match the serge was 
added. The figure with the book wears an 
open serge jacket, having velvet sleeves. It has 
a small cape of frilled velvet, over which the 
serge revers are thrown back. Underneath the 
jacket she wears a blouse trimmed with rows 
of frilled lace. 

And now, before concluding, I should give 
the young home-dressmaker, and all who study 
our articles on dress, one parting word of 
advice. I have had my attention drawn this 
spring to what seemed a strong leaning towards 
the exhibition of a parrot-like combination of 
colours in some of our shop windows, and these 
amongst the first in town. Do not imagine 
that such combinations of colour are likely to 
be worn by persons of good and elegant 


taste in dress; nor, indeed, that they represent 
that of their exhibitors. But tradesmen must 
provide what will be appreciated by every class 
of purchasers, whether amongst the artistic 
and refined, or the ignorant and vulgar, in 
matters of taste. In my mind’s eye I still see 
before me a grass-green dress with bright 
mauve-coloured trimmings, which I may cite 
as a fair example of what I mean. In matters 
of dress there are certain fixed rules for our 
guidance, whatever may be the changes in 
fashion, just as there are in matters of good 
breeding—rules that apply to all conditions of 
people, and holding good for all time. Never 
render yourself conspicuous by the style or 
colour of your habiliments. Never attract the 
notice of those whom you meet in the street 
or in society. Wear a bright colour if you 
please, but let it be softened by some quiet 
neutral tint—by black or by white. Again, to 
dress otherwise than in the style of the time 
would likewise be to render yourself con¬ 
spicuous, and would therefore be as great a 
breach of good taste. But keep well within 
the extreme limits of each fashion as it comes 
into vogue. 

Our list of paper-patterns includes that for 
the present month—the frilled cape already 
described, which consists of four pieces, i.e., 
one cape, one collar, and two frills. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 

“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making, 
and re-making at home ; and is careful to give 
new hygienic patterns for children as well as 
adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best methods 
of dressing themselves. The following in 
hygienic underclothing have already been 
given : —Combination (drawers and chemise), 
princess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress- 
ing gown. Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock, 
pinafores. J\[antles .—Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole ” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with 
loose front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked 
blouse, new blouse with full front and frill. 
'Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, tailor-made 
bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, 
jacket with revers, summer out-of-door jacket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
underwear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-backed 
jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodice with 
full front, cape with three tiers, princess robe, 
under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice 
with new back, Russian blouse, new skirt in 
two breadths, Empire gown with princess under¬ 
dress, spring jacket bodice. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lacly 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. II. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each ; if tacked in 
place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be fully 
given. Postal notes should be crossed. Pat¬ 
terns already issued may always be obtained. 
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LYING NEAREST. 


By K. E. V., Author of “Winnie’s Waiting,” “Hetty’s Pretty Face,” etc. 


x t was nine o’clock and 
a sweet June morning, 
the red may had not all 
. disappeared, though its 
pink petals fell softly in 
every gentle gust of wind, 
laburnums and lilacs were 
in full beauty, and leaves 
still retained the delicate 
green of their spring 
freshness. Bryan Square, 
S.W., was at its best, and 
at that hour the children 
inhabiting it were either 
at breakfast or school, so 
the large garden in the 
middle was nearly empty. 

Not quite, though at 
first it might have seemed 
so, but in one secluded 
corner, on a seat be¬ 
neath a laburnum, two 
people sat talking. It 
was easy to guess the position in which they 
stood to each other. The young man, tall 
and well-made, with pleasant grey eyes, wore 
a tall hat and black coat, his left arm was 
round the waist of a fair girl in a print dress, 
and his right hand held both hers. “ Spoon¬ 
ing,” had remarked to himself a young man 
who took a turn there before going to the city, 
but just then they were talking earnestly. 

“But, Greg,” the girl was saying, “it is 
hard to choose sometimes.” 

“^Yes,” he said, “it is hard to choose for 
one’s self; there is a verse of Longfellow’s 
that has helped me—do you remember ? 

“ ‘ O thou painter, sculptor, poet, 

Take this lesson to thy heart, 

That is’ best that lieth nearest, 

Shape from that thy work of Art.’ 

It seems to mean so much, as if we are just 
to do the nearest duty, and leave the rest in 
God’s, hands ; ” he spoke reverently, dropping 
his voice as he ended. 

The girl drew nearer and rested her head on 
his shoulder; they sat thus for a minute or 
two, then he gently put her back, kissed her 
forehead and rose, saying, “ My nearest is to 
go to the hospital now. Good-bye, Dosie, 
darling, till to-night.” 

She went to the gate with him, and watched 
him go; at the corner he turned, lifted his hat, 
and Dosie went indoors. 

Dosie, or to give her her full name, Theo¬ 
dosia Mary Turner, was the only daughter of 
a fairly well-to-do timber merchant ; Mrs. 
Turner had died when her little girl was six 
months old, leaving her to the love and care of 
her father and four brothers. She was the 
youngest by five years, and a long course of 
petting had not spoiled her; she was a 
treasure that must be kept from anything that 
would cause her the slightest pain, so for 
twenty-two years her life had run in a smooth 
groove of happy home-life. The eldest 
brother married, but only moved to the other 
side of Bryan Square, where a two-year-old 
niece and baby nephew gladdened the young 
aunt’s heart. The three elder sons followed in 


their father’s 
steps and took 
part in his 
business, but 
Aleck chose 
to be a doctor, 
and had re¬ 
cently received 
his diploma. 

It was he who had introduced Dr. Gregory 
Pearson to his people, and for three happv 
months Dosie and Dr. Pearson had been 
en S a g ec i> an d though it ran so smoothly it 
was certainly the course of true love. 

In that three months Dosie’s character had 
developed greatly; she was a really good girl, 
but good had always come to her in a 
pleasant form, and she had not thought much 
about it, but with Gregory Pearson things had 
been very different. Left an orphan at ten 
years old in the care of his only near relation, 
a brother twelve years his senior, he had 
known what poverty was in one of its bitterest 
forms, the poverty that cannot show itself. 
John Pearson struggled hard, wearing shabby 
clothes and taking insufficient nourishment 
that his young brother might one day take the 
place for which he was so fit, and felt himself 
well repaid when he saw the neat brass plate 
on his door, bearing the words “ Gregory 
Pearson, M.D.” Not until then would John 
Pearson think of marrying, and then of course 
Gregory would still live with him ; two little 
daughters had been born to him, but he would 
much have liked to have a son whom he might 
call Gregor)'. 

That bright June morning Gregory, on 
leaving Dosie, walked rapidly to a hospital of 
which he was one of the staff, and went into 
the children’s ward. It was a pleasant place, 
cheerful with sunshine, flowers, and pictures ; 
and even the faces of suffering children could 
not make it wholly sad. Many little ones 
brightened as the doctor came into the ward, 
thin arms stretched out to him, and small 
mouths pursed up for a kiss. Dr. Pearson had 
a word and a smile for all, but he made his 
way to a bed at the further end which he 
noticed, with a start, was empty. He turned 
to the ward sister, asking, “ Where is Nemo ?” 
Nemo being a small boy who had been brought 
to the hospital the day before with a broken 
leg. He was a pretty, fair little fellow, and 
when asked his name had only answered, 

“ Dot no name,” though his mother, an untidy 
woman who seemed to care little for her child, 
said his name was John Barnes. Dr. Pearson 
had taken a great fancy to the boy whom he 
called Nemo. 

The sister beckoned him outside the door 
before she answered, “ We have moved him 
into 6 ; there is no one else there, and he 
has diphtheria.” 

“Diphtheria!” echoed Dr. Pearson, sur- 
pnsedly. 

“Yes; he must have been sickening when 
he was brought in.” 

Dr. Pearson bent very tenderly over the 
little, suffering boy, who knew him and 
smiled, but did not try to talk; only he did 
not like to let his friend go, and the doctor 
promised to look in again at night. 

Theodosia was to go to Yorkshire next 
morning to stay with her aunt, so it was a 
farewell visit that Dr. Pearson paid her that 
evening. He thought she had never been so 
sweet before; she inquired after Nemo, and 
insisted on leaving a half-sovereign to be 
spent on him. How he should do without 
her for a whole month Gregory did not know, 


but the good-bye had to be spoken at last, and 
he went back to his little patient. 

Nemo was getting worse, and clung with 
appealing hands to his doctor, looking at him 
with frightened eyes, and, of course, he would 
not leave him. Every remedy failed, and the 
morning sun shone into the room only to licffit 
up what seemed to be a dying face. At list 
Dr. Pearson turned to the nurse, “Tracheotomy 
is the only hope now,” he said. 

“His people have not come, though they 
have been sent for,” the nurse answered. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I will risk it. Without 
it there is no hope.” For one moment he put 
Ins hand before his face in mental prayer 
then, with steady hand, did what was neces¬ 
sary and inserted the tube. The child was 
too far gone to appear to notice, and too weak 
to struggle against the terrible choking. They 
watched him for a little while; then the 
doctor stooped and applied his lips to the 
tube—-the nurse made a movement to prevent 
him, but he stayed her with a look—and he 
biought relief to the little one, whose breath¬ 
ing became easier. The battle between life 
and death had ended in the defeat of the 
latter, when the doctor rose to his feet and 
looked at little Nemo, who was already drop¬ 
ping into a sleep. He gave some directions 
to the nurse and turned to go, but she stayed 
him a moment. “Doctor,” she said, “you 
have saved his life, but do take care for 
yourself.” 

“Yes” he answered, with a bright smile, 
though he looked worn from the long watch 
and anxiety, “you may be sure I will take 
every precaution.” 

He kept out of the way of his little nieces 
all day, and was glad that Dosie had started 
on her journey. Pie wrote her a long, cheer¬ 
ful letter, telling her of Nemo’s danger and 
convalescence, but not mentioning his own 
part m it. It was over, and he thought little 
about it, but felt fully repaid by the love the 
little boy showed for him. None of the child’s 
relations had appeared, and the doctor said he 
would look them up at his first opportunity. 

But the opportunity never came. That 
evening he appeared at the hospital and asked 
or a private ward, telling the house-surgeon 
he was “m for an attack of diphtheria.” At 
first it seemed that it would take a mild form 
mt yet he settled his earthly affairs, leaving 
messages for those he loved, saying no one 
knew how things might turn out, though he 
was in good spirits and counting on his re¬ 
covery. 

He was no trouble to nurse, and did not 
suffer much, and for the first few days his ill- 
ness caused little anxiety. Then, just as the 
whole hospital was in good spirits about him, 
he took a turn for the worse, and when the 
house-surgeon paid his usual visit he was talk¬ 
ing strangely. He roused at his friend’s voice 
and answered him, but wandered off again 
now and then bringing himself back by a 
vigorous effort. All day he continued thus, 
but towards evening speech was almost beyond 
his power, and he lay back on his pillows with 
closed eyes. Mr. Jenner, the house-surgeon, 
watched him for a little while, then turned to 
the nurse, “ We must send for his brother, and 
Aleck Turner ought to be here.” 

Gregory opened his eyes and looked at his 
friend questioningly, and the doctor answered 
the look. “ Yes, my dear fellow, you are 
worse. I know you are prepared to hear it. 

I will send for your brother and Aleck 
.turner.” 

Aleck had not been told of Gregory’s ill- 
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ness, and John Pearson had been obliged to 
stay away, though he had made his brother 
promise to let him come if he should get 
worse, and presently he and his wife, with 
Aleck Turner, gathered round the bed, at the 
side of which the chaplain knelt. John would 
have kissed his brother, but Gregory moved 
his head aside, looking at Mr. Jenner, who 
spoke for him, “ He said I was to be sure not 
to let anyone kiss him.” 

Aleck pressed the hand that lay near him, 
and there was a long silence, broken by the 
short prayers which the chaplain said at in¬ 
tervals. Gregory had taken nourishment, 
though the effort was agony to him; but the 
time came when he motioned a dissent, and 
they knew it was useless to try more. Pre¬ 
sently he said, “ Dosie,” and went on speaking 
in gasps of pain, “my dear, dear love ; she 
knows what I would say. Tell her it was 
lying nearest. God bless my darling ! ” 

But his last words were not even of Dosie. 
She had not been first with him in life ; so he 
spoke once more to call upon that name which 
is a strong tower into which whosoever runneth 
is safe, and then Gregory Pearson sweetly fell 
asleep. 

Aleck Turner travelled to Yorkshire, carry¬ 
ing the heavy tidings to his sister. Such grief 
as hers is better left in sacred silence. Surely 
when the Hand of God presses heavily on His 
own, taking them apart into the wilderness of 
sorrow, it is better to leave them to the love 
that can never fail or be mistaken. They went 
home at once, as Dosie begged to be allowed 
to go to the funeral, saying she would be better 
for it. And she was right; the hopeful ser¬ 
vice, with the throng of those who had loved 
and cared for him, the many flowers and 
universal bursts of sympathy lifted her above 
herself, and she went from it feeling strength¬ 
ened and refreshed. 

It was natural that there should be a re¬ 
reaction, and for some days Dosie kept her 
own room, and read again the few letters she 
had received from Gregory, and looked at the 
presents he had given her. From that state 
a note from Mr. Jenner roused her; it was as 
follows :— 

“St. Mark’s Hospital, 
“ June 25th, 1878. 

“ Dear Miss Turner,— I am venturing to 
write to you on a subject which, though so 
painful in itself, yet I cannot but feel you would 
rather be made acquainted with. The little 
boy, whom my dear friend Gregoiy Pearson 
called 1 Nemo,’ is nearly recovered, and must 
shortly leave the hospital. I find on enquiry 
that his parents have emigrated, and the child 


is absolutely friendless, and has no prospect 
but the workhouse. If anything can be done 
for him the staff of the hospital would be glad 
to help for love of one whose memory will be 
for ever green. 

“ Hoping you will excuse this intrusion on 
you. 

“Believe me to remain, 

“ Yours ever faithfully, 

“ George Field Jenner.” 

Dosie read the letter twice, then, with a 
brighter look than she had worn for some time, 
ran downstairs into the dining-room where her 
father was sitting alone. Pie looked up, 
pleased to see her and surprised at her anima¬ 
tion ; she put the letter into his hand saying, 
“ See, father.” 

Mr. Turner read it, then asked, “ You 
would like me to do something for him, 
pet ? ” 

Dosie put herself on his knee before she 
answered, “ More than that. Oh, father, let me 
have him to keep.” 

“ Take him entirely, do you mean, Dosie ? ” 
Mr. Turner said doubtfully; “ think what it 
would involve. I don’t want to deny you any¬ 
thing, my darling, but are you quite sure ? it 
is a thing that could not be undone.” 

Dosie had her arms about her father’s neck, 
and with her face hidden on his shoulder she 
could talk to him of what was in her heart. 
“ Father, my Gregory gave his life for this little 
boy, and if I might have him I should feel as 
if I were helping his work. And then you 
know the message he sent about it lying 
nearest; this is my nearest now, I think if only 
I may do it; and oh, father, I mean to be a 
better daughter to you and not leave you 
alone.” 

Mr. Turner stroked her hair gently, and let 
her cry, for these were gentle tears and would 
relieve and rest her, so he only held her 
closely and soothed her with his touch. When 
she became quieter he answered her. 

“ If you look at it that way, darling, I can 
have no objection; it is not a fancy that you 
will want to lay aside. I will give you an in¬ 
come of your own as I should have done had 
you left me, and out of that you shall provide 
for the child if you like. Of course, bring him 
here ; anything that will help to comfort my 
child will be gladness to me. But we must be 
careful to make enquiries about his parents, 
and see that they will not be likely to claim 
him.” 

Dosie said she would go to the hospital her¬ 
self, and was pleased when Aleck offered to 
accompany her. Little Nemo was dressed 


and looked very fair and sweet, so that her 
heart went out to him,at once. Mr. Jenner 
tried to make him understand the situation, 
and presently the child took one of Dosie’s 
hands asking, “Did mine own dood doctor 
send you ? ” 

Then Dosie took him on her lap to kiss 
him and hide her tears. 

Aleck made enquiries about the parents, and 
found they were a drinking, idle couple who 
neglected and illtreated their children, and 
when Nemo was laid up in the hospital were 
evidently glad of the opportunity of leaving 
him. They had scorned all proffers of 
religion the clergyman of the parish told 
Aleck sorrowfully. 

Two days after Dosie fetched little Nemo. 
She had dressed him prettily, putting him 
into slight mourning for his “ dood doctor,” 
and Mr. Turner was delighted with him. The 
married brother, with his wife and children, 
opened their arms to him, and in the evening 
they sat and talked of him. 

“What is his name to be ?” asked Mrs. 
Thomas Turner, as she sat with her arm affec¬ 
tionately round her sister. “ I suppose you 
have thought about it ? ” 

“Yes,” Dosie answered, with a catch in 
her breath, “he is to be ‘ Gregory Pearson 
he couldn't be anything else.” 

A silence fell on the little party. Mr. 
Turner wiped his spectacles, and soon Mrs. 
Thomas rose to go, pressing offers of help on 
her sister. 

It was a long time before Dosie could call 
the child “ Greg ’’without a pang, as the lisping 
voice and little fair head answered the call; 
but she got used to it in time, and little 
Gregory proved a true comforter. He did not 
forget his “ dood doctor,” and it was Dosie’s 
great pleasure to hold him on her knee at 
night, when, dressed in his little night-gown, 
he would prattle about his doctor. From the 
very first he said he meant to be a doctor too; 
and, though he is yet but a small boy, it is 
quite likely that he may be. He pays a great 
many visits to St. Mark’s Hospital, where 
Mr. Jenner is still house-surgeon, and where 
the little one is petted and made much of. 

And Dosie is happy—very happy—though 
in a quiet, sober fashion. The brightness has 
come back to her face and heart, so that people 
who know her can sometimes scarcely believe 
she has such a sad life story. She does the duties 
that lie nearest, and looks with truthful faith 
to the time when she shall once more see her 
Gregoiy. She knows he is safe for ever and 
she can wait, and, while waiting, be happy in 
the many joys with which she is blest. 


POOR MOTHER’S GROWING OLD. 

Bv “MEDICUS” 


“What is home without a mother? 

■What are all the friends we meet, 

When her loving smile no longer 
Greets the coming, coming of our feet.” 

Old Song. 

It takes a good deal to make a man ciy. I 
do not think that tears rise to my eyes more 
often than to those of any writer of fact and 
fiction, who is of the sensitive or suffering 
diathesis. But that forenoon a fit of grief 
came rushing over me, as sudden as it was 
uncontrollable. Let me tell you how it hap¬ 
pened, if it should prove nothing else, it is at all 
events proof of the power of music over soul 
and feelings. I had not long returned from 
sea, and was on a spell of leave. It was leave 


which I much needed, not only from the fact 
that I had been long cruising under the burn¬ 
ing sun of the tropics, but because she—my 
mother—whom I loved above all women on 
earth, and whom I had expected to meet well 
and happy on my arrival at home, had died 
while my ship was still far at sea. I needed a 
rest, and was touring in the Highlands, and 
trying to forget—vain attempt, I haven’t for¬ 
gotten yet. But on that particular forenoon I 
was at the upper window of a room, when a 
regiment of soldiers swept round the comer of 
a street, with the band playing. 

“ What .is it they are playing ? ” I remarked 
to a friend who was with me. 

Then all at once, and before my friend could 
answer a word I remembered. It was the old 


—the sadly beautiful melody, “ What is home 
without a mother ? ” 

It fell on my senses like a bolt from the 
blue. . I threw myself on the sofa in a perfect 
agony of grief. Never before nor since had I 
been so convulsed as I then was, and I felt as 
feeble as a kitten when it died away. Ah ! 
well, tears relieve the brain and lessen shock. 
But, reader, we never know how much we love 
the dear ones until they are taken from us, do 
we ? 

And, we cannot be too kind and forbearing 
with those we love when they are getting old. 
A girl even might do quite a deal to prolong 
the life of the dear one who is turning grey or 
white, and who may in some measure depend 
upon her for many a little comfort. 
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Poor mother is going down hill perhaps, 
but not very fast. She is neither ill nor ailing, 
yet you cannot help noting sometimes that 
she is not so active bodily as she used to be 
in days gone by, though mentally she may be 
almost the same. But her cyesigh t is probably 
failing, she may not hear so well now and, 
worse sign of any, her memory for things that 
may have occurred only a short time since may 
be bad indeed. You may observe, too, that 
her circulation is in some measure weaker than 
of yore, and that her digestion is much 
impaired. 

I am now going to make a few remarks 
that daughters would do well to read, and 
that mothers themselves might study with 
advantage. 

First then as to diet. The appetite of 
young folks is, or ought to be, somewhat on a 
par with that of the catterpillar, and for just 
the self-same reason, they are growing. True, 
they do not cm\ up about once a week, and 
change their skins as the silkworms do because 
the old ones have got too small for them ; they 
change their skins all the same, however, for 
you must know enough of physiology to be 
aware that the skin is constantly peeling or 
scaling off and being renewed from interiorly. 
This is one very urgent reason why daily 
ablution of the whole body is an absolutely 
necessity to all who would lead happy health¬ 
ful lives.. But on the other hand, the aged do 
not require so much food; they are no longer 
building up as it were, nor is there anything 
like such a rapid waste of tissue and conse¬ 
quent renewal thereof going on in their bodies. 
But ther^ is a. waste of tissue occurring in the 
systems of the aged as well as "the young, and 
if this could always go hand in hand with a 
process of repair one could live to be a hun¬ 
dred years old at the very least. Enfeeble- 
ment of digestion is the very first sign of a 
gradual break-up in persons of any age. In 
old people here is what takes place. You 
know how important the secretion of the 
salivary juices in the mouth are to the proper 
assimilation of food; but the glands that 
secrete these become in process of time less in 
bulk. In this case the food is not much more 
than moistened in the mouth and swallowing 
is difficult, or the secretion may be much 
increased but altered in quality, containing 
more water than anything else, and being 
therefore to a great extent useless to the 
process of digestion. In the stomach, also, 
changes take place as one gets old, for the 
gastric juice is much weakened, and the pep- 
sine thereof is deficient in quantity. The 
Avails of the stomach are muscular coats, these 
contractile^fibres lying in different directions, 
so that the food is seized upon, squeezed, and 
churned as it were, till each portion in turn is 
thoroughly ground to pulp and mixed with 
the gastric fluid. In the decline of fife the 
strength to do all this lea\ r es the stomach, for 
like . the muscles of the arm or any other 
portion of the body the organ becomes feeble. 

The biliary secretion of the liver is also 
changed, so that upon the Avhole, you see, 
digestion must necessarily be slower and more 
difficult in the old than in the young. Fatty 
matters especially are badly assimilated. 

AVe must see, therefore, how important a 
matter is a Avell-regulated and well-chosen 
diet to the agecl. And at the same time how 
essential it is that not being able to take up or 
assimilate so much food as younger people, 
how the wear and tear of existence should be 
to them as much as possible lessened, so that 
the balance betwixt waste and repair be not 
interfered with. They should observe the 
following rules with great care— 

1. To have all food Avell cooked, and all 
meat tender before it is cooked. 

2. To take time in masticating, so that the 
food should be well broken up in the mouth, 
and Avell mingled with the salivary juices before 


it is swallowed. The stomach, if this rule be 
obeyed, will have a far less onerous task to 
perform. 

3. To keep the teeth always clean, and to 
pay a visit to the dentist whenever it is con¬ 
sidered desirable. 

4. To take time even in eating fluid food. 

5. Not to drink with the meals—that is, 
not to wash down the mouthfuls Avith fluid of 
any kind. It is best to eat first and drink 
afterwards. 

6. To study repose of mind at table and 
cheerfulness, avoiding anything of the nature 
of a discussion, or any subject that requires 
thinking out. 

7. To eat moderately at all times. 

8 . To have frequent changes of diet. 

9. To avoid eating much bread, cheese, or 
pastry or pudding. 

10. To remember that milk is very excellent 
if it can be digested. 

11. To remember that it is not on what one 
eats, but on that Avhich is digested, that health 
and A'igour depend. 

12. To eat plenty of fruit with e\’ery meal. 

What should an aged person drink ? “ Take 

a little Avine for thy stomach’s sake,” said St. 
Paul. It is noAV almost universally admitted 
by medical men that good Avine, in great 
moderation, taken AAnth the meals is really and 
truly a kind of speedily-assimilated food. It 
does the greatest of harm, hoAvever, if it ex¬ 
cites one in the slightest degree. Milk, 
buttermilk, and Avhey, especially the two latter' 
are very good drinks for the aged. Tea should 
nev’er be taken as part or portion of a meal, 
but a cup or two of tea is very comforting to 
old people in the afternoon. Cocoa is almost 
too much extolled ; if used in excess it is quite 
as injurious as tea or coffee. Aerated water, 
if pure, is an excellent thing, and one should 
use plenty of it in old age; for, if the veins 
are kept full, there is less chance of ossifica¬ 
tion and the system is strengthened. 

The folloAving notes about very old people 
are at least interesting in their way, and some¬ 
thing too may be learned from them. 

A maternal great-grandfather of mine died 
at 101. Took exercise daily and a little 
whiskey. Was found sitting at the foot of a 
tree dead, his snuff-box in his hand. 

' Thomas Morgan, died by a fall at 101. 
Vegetable diet chiefly. 

Joseph Ekins, Combe, Berks, 103. Bread, 
milk, and vegetables for last forty years of 
his life. 

Henry Grosvenor of Wexford, 115. Ab¬ 
stemious in diet; “ canty ” and cheerful ; 
married at 100. 

Mary Rogers, Penzance, 118. Vegetables 
only. 

Donald McGregor, Skye, 117. Temperate 
in the extreme. Took much exercise. 

Philip Tontier, Shoreditch, London. Ate 
only once a day, drank only Avater. Died at 
105. 

Judith Bannister, CoAves, Isle of Wight, 
108. Biscuit and apples, milk and water. 

Owen Carollan, Dulich, Meath, 127. Tempe¬ 
rate, but a hardworking man. 

Elizabeth McPherson, Caithness, 117. But¬ 
termilk and kail. 

Kate Nooney, of Tuam, Ireland, 136; her 
husband, 128. A bonnie old couple, veiy 
temperate. 

Cardinal de Salis, of Seville, 125. “ I led,” 
he says, “ a sober, studious, but not a lazy or 
sedentary, life. My diet was sparing, though 
delicate ; my liquors the best Avines of Xeres 
and La Mancha. I never exceeded a pint at 
any meal except in cold weather, Avhen I al¬ 
lowed myself one-third more.” 

The celebrated Bernard de Fontenelle died 
at 100, and attributed his longevity to a good 
course of strawberry-eating every year. 

Charles Machlin, the dramatic AATiter, 
shuffled off the mortal coil at 107. He Avas 


moderate in his meals, and ate fish, flesh, etc., 
till he was seventy; took no tea, but a little 
wine and Avater. He strictly observed the dic¬ 
tates of nature—ate Avhen hungry, drank Avlien 
thirsty, and slept Avhen sleepy. 

But if Ave are to belie\ r e the Lancet —and 
why not?—Miguel Solis, of Bogota, San 
Salvador, was, in 1878, living and well, and 
working in his garden, though 180 years of 
age. He ate but once a day, ate meat only 
twice a month, fasted a day or two every 
month, and drank large quantities of water. 

In concluding this list we might learn a 
lesson from Taylor’s poem of the old, old, 
very old man— 

“ .who AA’as of old Pythagoras’s 

opinion, 

That green cheese Avas most wholesome 
Avith an onion; 

Coarse meslin * bread, and for his daily 
SAvig 

Milk, buttermilk, and water, whey, and 
whig; f 

Sometimes metheglin,^ and, for fortune 
happy, 

He sometimes supped a cup of ale most 
nappy.” 

Noav it Avould be going altogether too far to 
infer that in every case cited above the raison 
d'etre for the longevity Avas that ascribed by the 
individual, yet nine-tenths of all old people we 
find haA^e been abstemious both in eating and 
drinking, and haA T e not neglected exercise. 

In our treatment of the aged, Avhether Avell 
or ill, and in their treatment of themselves or 
guidance of their OAvn lives, it should never be 
forgotten that everything should be done to 
keep up the system, and nothing to depress 
either body or mind; but in supporting nature 
it should never be excited or over-stimulated. 

I have spoken on drink and diet, let me say 
one word about clothing. It should be all 
avooI, and especially should the under-garments 
be soft and warm. But the walking or Avork- 
ing clothes must not be too heavy. HeaAy 
garments Aveaken and depress even the healthy 
and strong. 

The bed-clothes should be light and Avarm 
too ; and it is absolutely necessary that a little 
fire should be in the room in the Avinter season. 
The temperature should not be under 55 0 or 6o°. 

It is sometimes difficult to keep up warmth in 
bed. The legs and feet of the aged become 
cold, and this tends greatly to lower the powers 
of life. Many an old man or Avoman is found 
dead in bed on a AA r inter’s morning, the lamp of 
life having flickered and gone out in the cold of 
the night. Bed-socks should always be Avorn. 
If the head feels cold, a nightcap should be 
worn ; if the neck, a Avorsted or Avoollen com¬ 
forter ; and a night-cup, in the shape of a cup 
of hot wine negus Avith a morsel of biscuit or 
bread, may often be taken with advantage 
after the individual has lain down for the night. 
But the effects of this should be studied; 
for in some constitutions such a night-cup may 
cause a feeling of chill tOAvards the early hours 
of the morning, and Avith it sleeplessness. 

The skin should be attended to. But a cold 
bath may no longer be taken, and the Avarm 
bath is probably best used before going to bed, 
Avith the night-cup to folloAv. 

The ventilation and perfect cleanliness of 
the bedroom is most essential. 

As to medicine, very little should be taken 
of any kind. Perhaps a little pepsine Avith 
dinner, or a cascara sagrada palatinoid, or two, 
now and then at bed-time if, as is often the 
case, there should be constipation. In the 
palatinoid form of giving pure medicines, re¬ 
commended by the Lancet , the drug is enclosed 
in a little gelatinous disk that slides doAvn the 


* Meslin—a mixture of grains forming a kind of 
scone. 

t Whig—sour milk, 
t Metheglin—honey and water. 
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throat with very great ease. But no medicines 
must be taken that have any tendency to 
depress. No opiates unless prescribed by a 
doctor. If any other medicine is deemed 
necessary the dose must be smaller than that 
for one in the prime of life. Beware, too, of 
blisters, strong purgatives, cold applications, 
narcotics, etc. 

Exposure to sudden changes of temperature, 
and exposure to bad weather must be carefully 
guarded against. 

The comforts of the aged must always be 
stu lied, but at the same time this should be 


done with tact. It will not do for you to act 
towards your mother or grandmother in such a 
way as to constitute yourself a memento mori , 
and remind her constantly of what she had 
herself better forget, namely, that she is old 
and feeble, and soon must wear away. But 
warm slippers, the cosiest corner of the family 
circle, and some slight assistance in dressing, 
should always be accorded to the aged, and 
their tastes should be first consulted at table. 

Moderate exercise should be taken every day 
in the open air. A very old man who died in 
my own village the other day, he was about 


ninety-five, used to walk about a couple of 
miles every day, rain or shine. He took his 
time about it, and herein, he showed his 
wisdom. 

Plenty of rest, and the avoidance of all 
harassment and worry, are essential in the 
latter end of a long life. 

Last, but not least, I have to mention re¬ 
creation. The mind must be amused else it 
will prey upon itself. But temperance, even 
in amusement, should be studied, and however 
cheerily an evening be passed, the old should 
retire early to bed. 



Radishes. 


Colbert Soup, 


Broiled Mackerel, 


Sour Mutton. 

New Potatoes. Glazed Carrots. 


Peas cooked in the French way. 


Raspberry and Sago Pudding with Cream, 


Cheese Croustades. 


By PHYLLIS BROWNE, 


Radishes. — One of the simplest hors 
d'oeuvres which can be provided, yet one that 
is always acceptable where people have learnt 
to appreciate what is excellent, consists of a 
supply of young radishes prettily trimmed and 
arranged. Radishes are to be had, we know, 
all the year round, but they are usually at their 
best at this time of year; they are wholesome, 
they stimulate the appetite, and they are put 
to their best use when nibbled at the beginning 
of dinner. They are also very pretty, and 
when artistically arranged they improve the 
appearance of the table very much. An easy 
way of serving them is to have small plates put 
in readiness round the table, one for each per¬ 
son, and to have the radishes on a glass dish 
or glass dishes in the centre within reach of 
everyone. 

When radishes are provided it is most 
important that they should be dished properly. 
Choose those that are firm and young, small, 
round, and as red as possible. Pare away all 
the leaves, but leave the best of the green 
stalks to the depth of about an inch. Cut 
away the end of the root, and xvhen doing so 
pare off a portion of the skin near the end to 
show a little of the white underneath with a 
sharp knife; cut the radish down twice across, 
but not quite through the root; or else with a 
sharp knife pare the red skin into five or six 
equal sized leaves. In either case be very 
careful not to detach the stalks. Put the 


trimmed radishes into cold water till wanted. 
They may be placed on the dish in a circle 
with the roots to the middle, the green stems 
outward, and a little chopped ice over all. I11 
Parisian restaurants radishes are frequently 
served thus as hors d'oeuvres. 

Colbert Soup .—Eggs are now very abundant 
and veiy good. It is easy at this season to get 
eggs that are newly laid, and there is now little 
fear that they will be stale. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances one of the most satisfactory of 
available soups is clear soup served with 
poached egg floating in it, one egg being pro¬ 
vided for each person. Soup thus garnished 
is very restorative and very easy of digestion. 
It is particularly valuable for people who are 
exhausted with overwork, or who expect to 
have exceptional demands made upon their 
strength. It is worth while, therefore, for 
cooks to learn how to manage in serving the 
soup, because, apart from everything else, it is 
an exceedingly useful dish, and much liked. 

Clear soup with a garnish of poached egg 
would be more frequently served than it is but 
for the difficulty of making it look neat. 
Whenever the recipe for making it is given we 
generally find the words added, “ care must be 
given not to break the eggs.” But cooks who 
have attempted to make Colbert soup, and 
hostesses who have tried to dispense it at 
table, have discovered that it is not easy to 
serve an egg without breaking it, and when 


one egg yolk is broken in a tureen of clear 
soup the beauty of the soup is gone. After a 
disaster of this kind, can we wonder that the 
soup is set aside ? 

There are two or three ways of overcoming 
this difficulty, however. One is to put the 
poached eggs on a separate dish and have them 
handed round as soon as the soup is served. 
This method is fairly safe, although it is not 
everyone who can take up a poached egg from 
a dish and convey it to a plate of soup without 
scattering part of it. Unfortunately, also, it 
rather destroys the charm of the soup, for a 
neatly poached egg covered with clear soup 
has a very attractive appearance. Another 
way is to break an egg and turn it into each 
soup-plate without disturbing the yolk, and to 
pour a cupful of boiling hot soup gently over 
it. In about two minutes the whole of the 
egg will be set. Of course the soup-plate 
must have been warmed in the first instance. 
The objection to this plan is that the egg does 
not get trimmed. A third method is to put 
some water into a frying-pan with some salt 
and half a wineglassful of vinegar. When it 
boils break the eggs carefully into it, being 
most particular to keep the yolks whole, anti 
gently poach the eggs for about two minutes. 
Have ready a pan containing hot water, take 
the eggs up one by one with a slice and lay 
them gently in it ; then trim the edges and 
make the eggs of a neat shape. Now put 
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them into the soup-plates, pour the boiling 
soup over them, and place a soup-plate with 
its contents before each guest. 

Mackerel is now in full season. It is a most 
dainty fish and very nourishing, yet it is rather 
despised by English housewives. If it were 
to rise in price it would veiy likely rise also in 
popular estimation. Probably because it is 
cheap it is rarely served at high-class dinners. 
The prejudice against it, however, is quite 
unfounded. True epicures do not despise 
mackerel. This is what a great culinary 
authority, Grimod de la Reyniere has said of 
the fish :— 

“ The mackerel has this in common with 
good women, he is loved by all the world. 
He is welcomed both by rich and poor with 
the same eagerness. He is most commonly 
eaten a la maitre d’hotel, but he may be 
prepared in a hundred ways, and will be as 
exquisite plain as in the most elaborate 
dressing.” 

Valuable and delicious though mackerel is, 
it possesses its disadvantages. Its flesh is so 
rich and oily that it is indigestible as salmon is 
indigestible to people inclined to dyspepsia. 
Also, it deteriorates in quality very quickly; it 
is one of the worst fishes for keeping that we 
have, yet to be of any worth it must be eaten 
fresh, for when stale it is most unwholesome. 
Fortunately it is easy to tell when a mackerel 
is fresh and when it is stale. A fresh mackerel 
is very bright looking. It skin shines bril¬ 
liantly, and its body is stiff and firm. When 
the skin and eyes of a mackerel look dull, and 
its body is limp, its glory has departed, and it 
is worse than worthless. Moderate sized 
mackerel are to be preferred to those of a 
large size. 

11 has been said that the only perfect way of 
cooking mackerel is to broil it. Yet it is pos¬ 
sible that hundreds of housewives in England 
have never tasted broiled mackerel. The 
commonest way of cooking the fish, and also 
the worst way, the method of treatment which 
makes it most insipid, is to boil it. Mackerel 
when boiled is less appetising, though more 
digestible, than when cooked in any other 
way. The state of the fire, however, is a 
most important thing in the broiling; unless 
the fire is clear and bright, successful broiling 
is out of the question. Yet when a dinner is 
to be dished it is not always possible to keep 
the fire quite clear. To prevent disappoint¬ 
ment, therefore, I will give recipes both for 
broiled mackerel and baked mackerel. Both 
are more tasty than the fish would be if 
boiled :— 

Broiled Mackerel .—Trim off the tail and fins 
of the fish, remove the gills and inside, and 
wipe the fish well without washing it, because 
water will make the skin blister. If there is 
blood about it, so that it must be washed, 
cleanse it quickly in salt and water and dry it 
well. Split it open so that the back-bone will 
be in the middle, season it with pepper and 
salt, and pour a little warm butter, bacon fat 
or salad oil all over it. Grease and make 
warm the bars of the gridiron, put the fish on 
it, the cut side first, turn it frequently, and 
baste it with a little more oil now and again. 

It must be turned carefully because the flesh 
breaks readily. A double gridiron is the best. 
The mackerel will probably need to cook for 
twelve or fifteen minutes; if the fire is fierce, 
and it is quicldy broiled it will be spoilt. Just 
before taking it up sprinkle chopped parsley 
over it, lay it on a hot dish, and butter it well. 

As the butter should be well melted before the 
fish is served, it is well to put a hot dish over 
it as well as under it, and let it stand a minute 
or two. If instead of being broiled whole the 
fish can be filleted, so much the better. For 
this it must be split in half, have the back 
bone removed, and each side cut slantwise in 
three pieces. Before being broiled the pieces 
must be drawn through oiled butter. If sauce 


is required for the fish, a veiy tasty one can be 
prepared as follows :—Melt an ounce of butter 
in a small stewpan, mix three quarters of an 
ounce of flour smoothly with it, and let it be¬ 
come brown. Add a cupful of cold water, stir 
till it boils, then stir in a tablespoonful of 
vinegar and a desertspoonful of bruised capers. 

Baked Mackerel .—Carefully cleanse two 
mackerel, cut off their heads, remove the fins, 
split them open down the back, and if it has 
been necessary to wash them, dry them well, 
either by hanging them in the air, or by dab¬ 
bing them with a cloth. Take out the back¬ 
bone, grease a baking dish, and lay one fish in 
it skin downwards. Sprinkle upon it a savoury 
mixture of one desertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a slice of onion the size of a thumb¬ 
nail, finely chopped, a small teaspoonful of 
mixed herbs, a tablespoonful of fine bread¬ 
crumbs, and a little pepper and salt. Having 
distributed the mixture evenly over one fish lay 
the second fish prepared in the same way upon 
it, skin upwards, pour about two ounces of 
melted dripping over it, cover it with an in¬ 
verted pie dish, and bake it for about half an 
hour, basting it occasionally. When done, slip 
a slice under the fish, lay them on a hot dish, 
garnish with cut lemon and parsley, and serve. 

If, after all, housewives prefer to boil the 
mackerel they may at least cook it in flavoured 
stock instead of water. Let them have the 
fish filleted and divided into neat pieces, then 
laid carefully in warm stock with a carrot and 
a tiny piece of onion. When it has stewed 
gently till tender, make sauce of a portion of 
the stock, by flavouring it with lemon juice 
and a little mace, and thickening it with roux. 
Dish the fillets of mackerel in a circle, pour 
the sauce over them, and sprinkle chopped 
parsley over all. 

Sour Mutton .—A pleasant change from the 
ordinary roast and boiled is obtained by cook¬ 
ing a leg of mutton according to the following 
recipe which came from Germany. Select a 
small plump leg of mutton, and put it into a 
pickling pan with half a pint of vinegar, a 
quarter of a pint of water, one good sized 
onion stuck with six cloves, a desertspoonful 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of peppercorns, and 
two bay leaves. Turn the meat, and rub the 
pickle into it every day, for ten days, bake in 
the usual way, and baste it well. During the 
last half hour of cooking, add a little of the 
pickling liquid to the bastings, and baste fre¬ 
quently. When they are in the store closet, 
sour plums (a recipe for making which shall 
be given in two or three months when the 
plums are in season), or chutney, or pickled 
cranberries should be served with this dish. 

New Potatoes \with Parsley and Butter. _ 

Early new potatoes are always welcomed, and 
they are sometimes sold in punnets at a high 
price, and then regarded as a luxury; yet they 
are nearly always a delusion. Oftener than 
not they are waxy and not nearly so whole¬ 
some as they ought to be, and experts tell us 
that many of the so-called early potatoes are 
not new, they are simply small old potatoes 
that have lain in the ground for some time 
without sprouting, been taken up when 
potatoes were planted, dried and kept in sand 
till spring. The way to test them is to scrape 
the skin with the nail. When potatoes are 
new the skin is quite tender, and comes off 
almost with a touch. By June, however, new 
potatoes are sure to be worth having; and 
if we wish to enjoy them in perfection we 
should see that they are dug out of the ground 
as short a time as possible before cooking. 
They will then need only to be washed and 
brushed; but if they have been dug up for 
awhile they will have to be scraped to make 
them clean. 

Prepare the potatoes, and put them into 
boiling water with salt, and let them boil 
gently for a quarter of an hour, or till nearly 
tender ; then drain them, cover them with a 


cloth, and let them steam till clone. If they 
are of a good colour and really young, it 
would be a pity to do anything with them but 
sprinkle chopped parsley over them, and serve 
them hot without cover. If they are dark 
and of the sort that “ taste better than they 
look,” it will be advisable either to saute r 
them or to pour parsley-sauce over them. 
To make the sauce, wash a sprig or two of 
picked parsley in two waters, wring it dry 
and shred it finely, but do not boil it before 
chopping it, as is so often done. Melt one 
ounce of butter in a small saucepan, mix half 
an ounce of flour smoothly with it, and add 
half a pint of cold water. Stir the sauce 
till it boils, and add the parsley last thing. 
Pour the sauce over the potatoes just before 
serving. 

To sauter the new potatoes, wash and brush 
them and cut them into sections like the 
quarters of an orange. Only half boil them, 
drain them, let them diy; then put them into 
a pan with butter, pepper, and salt, and let 
them finish cooking over a gentle fire, shaking 
them occasionally; sprinkle salt over them 
and serve. An ounce of butter will be needed 
for one pound of potatoes. 

I oung Carrots Stewed. —Take a dozen or 
more young carrots, about the shape and size 
of a walnut. Wash and brush them well, 
and, if necessary, lightly scrape them, and 
trim them to make them all alike. Put them 
into boiling salted water, and let them boil 
for about half an hour, then drain them, 
and put them to stew with stock to cover 
them, three lumps of sugar and a good slice of 
butter. Let them boil gently for half an hour, 
then take them up ; boil the stock quickly till 
it is reduced and begins to thicken. Roll the 
carrots in the glaze to coat them, and pile 
them in a tureen. Pour round them a cupful 
of brown sauce flavoured with lemon-juice. 

Peas Cooked in the French JVay.—When 
peas come into the market housewives always 
rejoice, because, however much we may ill- 
treat other vegetable treasures, everyone likes 
green peas, and it is so easy to boil them that 
they are generally well cooked. There are 
people, however, who appreciate peas so 
highly that they declare it to be a shame to 
serve them with meat because they are worthy 
to constitute a course by themselves. The 
French are of this opinion. When they can 
get garden peas freshly gathered, they cook 
them carefully, and convert them into a dish 
so dainty that the authority already men¬ 
tioned, Grimod de la Reyniere, declared peas 
cooked in the French way to be delectable, and 
superior to all dishes of summer vegetables. 

Now this being the case, would it not be 
well, while peas are still a novelty amongst 
us, for English housewives to make an experi¬ 
ment, cook them in the French way, and serve 
them by themselves as a substitute for game 
after meat ? There is no doubt that people 
eat too much meat in these days. In summer 
time, especially, we might with advantage make 
more use of vegetables than we do, and so 
benefit both in health and pocket. To cook 
peas which are to be served as a separate 
course take, say, a pint of young |'peas, fine 
and freshly gathered. Shell them just before 
cooking them, or, it they must be shelled 
earlier, cover them with a damp cloth till 
wanted. They lose their flavour when they 
are exposed to the air. Take also a fine let¬ 
tuce. Strip off the outside leaves and cut it 
down the centre; put within it either a sprig 
of thyme or a sprig of mint, and tie together 
again. . The herbs may be omitted if their 
flavour is not liked, and they are not always 
used ; but the lettuce should be cut down and 
tied together again, because it yields more 
moisture when cut, and it would fall too much 
if left open. Some cooks put five or six spring 
onions into the pan as well as the lettuce, but 
the addition is a matter of taste. Put the 
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lettuce into a saucepan with two ounces of 
butter, a pinch of salt, and about two table¬ 
spoonfuls of water to a pint of peas ; the let¬ 
tuce and the peas will themselves yield a good 
deal of moisture. If the peas are not very 
young, a teaspoonful of sugar will be an im¬ 
provement. Cook over a slow lire for about 
twenty minutes; then take out the lettuce, 
etc., and simmer the peas gently till they are 
clone and the broth is almost all absorbed. 
Lift the saucepan from the fire and put with 
the peas either half an ounce of butter mixed 
smoothly with a teaspoonful of flour, or the yolk 
of an egg and a little butter, or a tablespoonful 
of cream and a little butter, and shake the pan 
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till the sauce is well mixed with the peas. Do 
not, however, let the peas boil again after they 
are sauced. 

Very frequently fully grown and indeed some¬ 
what old peas are cooked in Ibis way in order 
to hide their inferiority. It will be understood, 
however, that the time required for cooking 
varies with the quality of the vegetable. 
When done the peas ought to be nicely cooked 
and coated with sauce. 

Tapioca and Strawberry Pudding .—A few 
months ago the recipe for this pudding was 
given in an article on strawberries. It is, how¬ 
ever, so delicious that it would be a pity for it 
to be forgotten now when small fresh fruits are 
with us. It can be made either of soaked 
sago or soaked tapioca boiled till clear, in a 
double saucepan, with the water in which it 
was soaked. When done, a little salt, lemon 
juice, and plenty of white sugar should be 
added, and a mixture of raspberries or straw¬ 
berries stirred in off the fire. It should be 
served in a glass dish and eaten with cream. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Carr. —“Una” is pronounced “You-na,” not 
*• Oona.” 

Gertrude.—A stamp snake takes about 3,000 stamps. 
You had far better keep to this plan and finish your 
snake. ' , 

Unfaithful, like many another, has been grasping 
the shadow and has lost the substance, lry and 
get your minister to interest Jiimself in the case, 
and endeavour to be a friend in need also in every 
way. 

Arabella— We can only advise you to take some 
lessons in cookery, or to give a certain time to 
study so as to learn your new business thoroughly. 
Harum Skarum— There is no harm in using a knife 
to either mushrooms or tomatoes ; but a fork is 
generally sufficient. Of course a knife should 
never be used as a fork or spoon. • 

Latchkey. —The duties of a lady’s-maid vary in 
every house. Dressmaking, hairdressing, and wait¬ 
ing on her mistress, are the usual duties; but in 
some cases there is no dressmaking required and 
more personal attention expected. She also repairs 
her mistresses clothes. • 

A Sufferer— We fear there is no speedy cure for 
neuralgia. Change of air will sometimes work 
miracles, but the improvement of the general health 
and strength is the chief thing to be sought after. 
Maude. —The only way to cut out a belt is to take a 
deep bias strip of cotton and fit it carefully to the 
figure. . . . ,, • 

A Troubled One. —The article by Medicus on 
the removal of superfluous hair is called “ .Beautiful 
Hands,” and is in vol. xiii., p. 358. 

Madge had better go in for some higher examination 
when she leaves school, such as the St. Andrew’s, 
for the L.L.A. degree; or that of the London 
University. That will give her plenty to do and 
think of. It is a pity for girls who are really well 
off to go into positions of this sort. It interferes 
with the bread-earning of those with little means 
who are obliged to undertake such work. 


ORRESPONDENCE. 


M. Martin.— There is a small home for 
Indies of very limited means on the 
Worcestershire hills. You had better 
write, and ascertain whether there be 
a vacancy, to the Principal, Miss Emily 
C. Weston, Peth-u-el Lodge, Broad¬ 
way, Worcestershire. The terms vary 
from 12s. 6d. to 25s. a week, according 
to the bedroom occupied and other 
circumstances,, such as making your 
own bed and dusting your room, and 
giving a little help in other wavs. It 
is a total abstinence household, air 
and water good, near the church, and 
the vicar of Evangelical views. 

One in Trouble should refer to our 
articles on “ Occupations for Women 
. and Girls.” 

Eglantine.— We can only advise you to 
see a lawyer, and as we fancy the 
money cannot be obtained without her 
signature, she may make some agree¬ 
ment to give up a part in order to buy 
him off. But as we do not know all 
the circumstances of the case we can 
only suggest a plan that a lawyer might 
assist you to carry out if feasible. 

A. W—We should think that as you grow stronger 
you would be better. Could you not go to a con¬ 
valescent home by the sea for a time ? 

A Constant Reader of the“.G. O. P.”— The usual 
reason why servants do not become valued members 
of the families where their services arc engaged is 
the simple fact that they enter on their domestic 
■ duties perfectly incompetent for their work, not 
havingbeen thoroughly trained for it. In olden times 
mothers were often succeeded by their daughters in 
the same house, and when past their own powers 
’ for doing good service they cither received a pension 
on which to retire, or were allowed to remain in the 
house. Doubtless there are many hard and incon- 
' siderate mistresses, but how many incapable young 
women expect to be paid for bad work ? And how 
many have no heart in their business, and only care 
for “gadding about ” and change. Wo arc glad 
to hear you are happy in your place, and that you 
’ have found and value a good mistress, and we hope 
■ you will be one of those highly respectable people 
who will merit and obtain a pension. 

E. S. W—You can enlarge the pattern very easily. 
Find out first the size of the head and make a chain 
of stitches to fit it. ■ 

Marie Ota.— The word “furlough” is derived from 
. the Danish forlov), from which it is found in nearly 
all the Northern tongues.' The common ortho¬ 
graphy is thought to be corrupt. The true way of 
Writing it should be “ furlow.” It means “ leave 
of absence,” especially leave granted to an officer 
or soldier to be absent from service for a certain 
time. . . 

Green Eyes.—You may begin at once; you need 
not wait till everyone else is served. 

Tottie would have to make enquiries for herself as 
to whether she could get employment at a manu¬ 
factory. 1 

Granny.— Write to the large shipowners and ask for 
information, stating your qualifications. But we 
have heard that preference is generally given to the 
wives of those who have been in their own employ¬ 
ment. 


Cheese Cronstades —A veiy pleasant change 
in the ordinary cheese course may be made by 
providing one of the many varieties of fancy 
preparations of cheese that are available. The 
following is particularly easy because, as the 
dainty morsels do not need to bake mote than 
about ten minutes, they can be put into the 
oven when the pudding is sent to table and 
will be just ready when wanted. 

Line some small moulds with good pastry 
rolled very thin; grate two ounces of par- 
mesan, and mix with it an ounce of warmed 
butter. Add salt and cayenne, and the yolks 
of two eggs whisked till firm; if the eggs 
are small three yolks will be required to the 
white of one large egg. The white of egg 
must be put in last thing. Half fill the 
pastry cases with the mixture, and bake in 
a moderate oven till the cheese mixture is set 
and the pastry slightly coloured. Sprinkle 
grated parmesan and chopped parsley upon 
each and serve, and dish the croustades on a 
folded napkin. 


Marusia. —Yes ; a Russian can be examined at the 
University of London for degrees, as no residence- 
is required there. We should be pleased to read 
the article, if you will kindly send it on approval ; 
and we are pleased at ) r our genuine praise of our 
paper. 

A Reader of the “ G. O. P.” (Cambridge).— i. Read 
our articles on “ Occupations for Women and 
Girls.”—2. Always name your friends before your¬ 
self. ' Never say, “ Me and my two friends.” 

Muff. —Your kitten is getting too much food, and 
inability to digest it, and, therefore, failure to 
assimilate it may account for her thinness. Of 
course we can only make a guess. 

Velvet Palms seems to have a governess who has 
given all her attention to her pupil’s hands, and to 
assisting in the horrible process of distorting her 
body by artificial and most physically injurious 
means, and to have utterly neglected her education, 
so far as we can judge from her unformed, feeble- 
looking handwriting. Squeezing your growing 
body into stays by night and by day, which must 
interfere with both the circulation and digestion, 
will tell against you sooner or later. The least of 
the evils will be exemplified in a red nose, in all 
probability. How unnatural, and how painfully 
deformed you must. look; and the large internal 

' organs still more seriously so. 

Aileen Aroon. —i. Emerson, essayist and poet, was 
born at Boston, May 25th, 1803, graduated at Har¬ 
vard College in 1821, became a Unitarian minister 
at Boston ; but in 1823 abandoned preaching, and 
lived in future at Concord in seclusion, devoted 
to study. He died at Concord, April, 1882, aged 
seventy-eight. There is an excellent and cheap 
edition of his essays and poems published in Eng¬ 
land.—2. Victor Hugo, born at Besancon, February, 
1802, is considered to be one of the greatest of 
French poets and.writers. In 1845 Louis Philippe 
made him a vicomte ; in 1848, he became a Red 
Republican ; and in 1852 he was banished from 
France by Napoleon III., and from that date he 
lived in Jersey and Guernsey till the fall of the 
Empire, when he returned to France. He sym¬ 
pathised with the Commune and was driven from 
Brussels in consequence, and returned to Paris in 
1871. He died in 1885. 

M. A. O.—1. Velvet is cleaned with a little bacon- 
rind or butter rubbed lightly over it. This is the 
way it is cleaned by milliners. The butter is put on 
a flannel.—2. The crochet bag can be cleaned with 
flour without wetting it at all. 

Bakewell. —The bread has too much yeast in it, or 
you raise it too quickly and too long. Probably 
the latter. 

A Lonely Lassie has done quite right in refusing a 
man who has acted a dishonourable part to another; 
and now she will be wise to think no more of him. 

FI. C . G.—1. We think that a person of forty or forty- 
five is middle-aged.—2. The definition of the term 

‘ “ science ” may be given as a deep and compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of truth and facts—insight into 
philosophical questions, and the principles on which 
truths and facts and motive-powers are based and 
logically proved. 

Sysken. —Find out the nearest probable date of the 
will and then go to Doctor’s Commons and make 
your enquiries. This will save both time and 
money. The fee is one shilling for each year you 
hunt through, and will searched for. 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 

Bv ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“my lady” amongst her old friends. 

When the excitement of Molly’s return 
had somewhat subsided, Mistress Pierce 
noted with dismay the delicate appear¬ 
ance of her darling. The brilliant pink 
had faded from her cheeks, and dark 


circles under her eyes spoke a worn-out 
condition which made the good woman 
intensely anxious. Molly did not men¬ 
tion her sleepless night, nor that the long 
walk in the early morning had fatigued 
her. She simply came back to her place 
in the warm-hearted family, living en¬ 
tirely in the pleasure of the moment. 


She took everything as a matter of 
course—the warm welcome, the dainty 
chamber kept in readiness for her— 
everything, just as naturally as her good 
friends accepted the silence she had 
maintained towards them ; for she had 
neither asked after them nor written them 
a word since the hour she left the farm. 
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Mistress Pierce undressed her darling 
and put her to bed. Molly sank wearily 
into her nest, sniffing daintily at the 
fragrance of lavender in the fine linen 
sheets. As the good mother was leaving 
the room, however, Molly raised herself 
on one arm and called her back with 
pretty imperiousness. “ I want to kiss 
you, Mother Mary,” she said. 

Jt was the first time she had ever 
shown the least token of sentiment. She 
seemed to give a little gasp of relief as 
Mistress Pierce laid her back on the 
pillows and then she fell asleep. A less 
healthy girl would have had a prostrating 
illness after such exposure and fatigue, 
but Molly slept away every ill feeling. 
For several days she slept, merely waking 
when Mistress Pierce gave her food, 
scarcely rousing herself even then so far 
as to lift her eyelids from her lovely blue 
eyes. 

The squire and his lady, with Peace 
and Faith, came to see her, and crept in 
on tiptoe to peep at the sleeper. The 
work of the household was hushed, and 
as the maid slept on Mistress Pierce 
could see the healthful glow come back 
to her cheeks, the dark lines under the 
eyes disappear, and she felt all was well 
with her child. 

One morning early Molly awoke ; her 
sleep was over, and she hastened to rise 
and dress. She looked round the simple 
room with grave eyes, opened the lat¬ 
tice, and let in the perfumed air. There 
was no regret on her face for absent 
luxuries, and a light came into her eyes 
as she heard father’s whistle on the 
Heath. She rapidly brushed out her 
curls, and with a light step crossed the 
hall to the porch door; then away she 
flew to the Heath, running a race with 
Rover to catch up with father’s halting 
step and bring him home to breakfast. 

The good man watched her coming, 
and his heart beat fast. Oh, Molly, 
would you ever be worthy the love of 
such a warm heart as throbbed in this 
good man’s breast? As she danced 
gaily along by his side it seemed as 
though she had never been away, and 
fashionable follies had never darkened 
an hour of her existence. She had no 
thought for the future; the past was 
like a dream, and, as it had a dis¬ 
agreeable side, Molly did not choose to 
recall it. She was content to live in the 
present. 

Questions as to London and her life 
with her cousins evidently displeased 
“ My Lady,” so that the squire said, 
“once for all,” she should not be plagued 
with questions ; thus she remained reti¬ 
cent where her friends would have grate¬ 
fully received her confidence. She might, 
indeed, have held these simple country 
folk spell-bound had she chosen to re¬ 
late some of her gay doings at Court; 
as it was, no one knew that she had 
been presented to his Majesty. Mistress 
Pierce intuitively felt that her darling 
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had received some mental shock which 
made this recurrence to her life in 
London a distasteful subject; not even 
she, however, had the least idea that 
Molly had returned without the know¬ 
ledge of her relatives. It was thought 
she had been driven to the door under 
the protection of her guardian ; but 
Molly volunteered no information on the 
subject, becoming silent if pressed with 
questions as to her journey. 

New clothes had to be procured for 
her, as the squire was by no means 
willing to see her at his table in the 
quaint grey gown. All this Molly ac¬ 
cepted as a matter of course also, sett¬ 
ling down to her old life, dividing her 
time as she chose between the manor 
and farm houses, with frequent visits to 
Miss Tabitha, to whom she more than 
once gave valuable hints on the prevail¬ 
ing fashions. 

Yet there was a subtle change in the 
maid felt by all her friends. There was 
less impatience of their simple ways, 
less desire of change, and a surfeit in 
grand toilettes had somewhat modified 
the love of dress, so prominent a feature 
of her character. Peace and Faith found 
themselves approved by Molly—no longer 
the butts of her contemptuous remarks— 
and Susan was regarded with respect. 
The simple, truthful atmosphere in which 
Molly found herself was like heaven after 
her taste of the world, and she looked at 
everyone with fresh eyes of appreciation, 
for the truth forced itself upon her that 
nowhere had she met with people so 
good as these her old friends. Rowland 
Bathurst, who had been accustomed to 
disapprove of “My Lady,” now began 
to treat her with consideration. Molly 
understood always that here was one 
indifferent to her physical charms. Her 
rose-leaf complexion, golden hair, and 
exquisite eyes, about which she had 
been nauseated with compliments, did 
not appear to attract the attention of 
the young man. Molly saw, with an 
odd pain at her heart, that his eyes 
dwelt ever on the intelligent, soul-beauty 
of Susan’s face. Yes, the hour had 
come when Molly herself echoed Ralph 
Bathurst’s wish with regard to her—she 
wished she were like Susan ! 

It was a lovely July afternoon. Susan 
and Rowland were strolling slowly across 
the orchard, and Molly, who had been 
racing with the dogs in the sheer glad¬ 
ness of her youthful strength, paused 
after her light leap over the brook to 
lcok at the approaching pair. So deep 
in converse were they that they scarcely 
noted Molly amidst the fern and heather; 
but, as the noisy baying of the fierce 
hound startled them, they looked up to 
smile at the pretty picture the girl pre¬ 
sented. Susan then started back for the 
farmhouse, and Molly sat down under an 
apple-tree with her feet on the head of 
the fierce brute no other dared handle. 
Rowland stood near; some idea of her 



beauty slowly dawned in the young man’s 
mind, and he coloured a little as Molly 
caught his steadfast gaze. 

“It is almost farewell, Molly,” he said 
gently. 

“Are you going away?” she cried, 
astonished. 

“I am going away, Molly, to begin 
my work.” 

“Your work!” cried she, much mys¬ 
tified. “Are you going to be a farmer 
like our good Christopher ? ” 

“ Nay; I shall dig amongst the weeds 
of our Lord’s vineyard,” said he. “Think 
you, Molly, there is no need of such 
workers to combat the evils of the world ? ’ ’ 

Molly was silent. She knew more of 
the world than he—perhaps understood 
better the danger he would Incur in his 
hopeless task. 

“Who will listen to you ? ” she asked, 
always practical. 

He smiled—a radiant smile that 
brought back the face of Ralph Bathurst 
to Molly’s memory. 

“ I shall make people listen ! ” said he. 
“ But it will go hard with my mother to 
lose me.” 

“Yes,” said Molly. “ If you are put 
in prison, or hurt, it will kill her.” 

He changed colour, looking at Molly 
with surprise; even Susan had not said 
so much as this. He felt it was the 
plain unvarnished truth. Having no 
answer to make, he waited* in silence, 
her next remark. 

“ Only good people will listen, and 
they are just as well without you. The 
young men will make fun of you, and the 
authorities will put you in prison. It will 
be all no use, you see ; no one can do 
anything to make things different.” 

“One man shall tty,” said Rowland, 
under his breath. “ Molly, you forget 
that I am vowed to this work; I pro¬ 
mised my uncle-” 

“ But,” said Molly, “ don’t you know 
he did nothing ? When he was here in 
the world he helped everybody to be 
good—not by preaching, but by living. 
He made us feel good; but when he was 
trying to make things different, he did 
nothing—he was only cast into -prison 
and tortured.” 

“I must carry on his work,” said 
Rowland firmly. 

Molly made no reply. Her mind had 
flown to the follies and dissipations of 
the Court. Well did she know the futility 
of such an effort made amongst people 
of her own rank. 

“ Wish me well, Molly,” said he, with 
a pathetic smile. 

“ Oh, I do—I do ! ” cried Molly. “ But 
I know so well it will do no good ; and 
how shall we bear to know you are suf¬ 
fering so cruelly ? ” 

With this she rose and left him, and 
he followed wondering to himself that 
there were signs of emotion in “ My 
Lady’s ” voice. 

(To be contmued.) 
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“ He wrote nearly one hundred and eighty 
volumes of prose and poetry,” is the testi¬ 
mony of one of Southey’s biographers, and 
Coleridge says he could never “ think of him 
without seeing him either using or mending a 
pen.” Well, the times of pen-mending are, 
happily, over ; one is rarely seen in the present 
day with sharp knife squaring the nib of his 
quill on his thumb-nail, and many fractional 
portions of time are thus saved. Yet it may 
be doubted if the most industrious writer in 
this generation will leave as large a legacy of 
books behind him as Southey did. 

The poet’s father kept a linen-draper’s shop 
in the ancient town of Bristol; a favourite 
resort of the city dames, who loved a good 
article, and were not averse to a fair bargain 
when they were laying in a household stock of 
napery and bed-furniture. Under this lowly 
roof the world-famed Robert Southey was 
born in the year 1774, but he does not appear 
to have lived much of his time in his home. 
One of his aunts took a fancy to the lad, and 
constantly had him to stay with her. But her 
management of the youth was not judicious, 
for she took him to the “play” with her 
night after night, and before he was eight 
years old he was well versed in the works of 
the celebrated dramatists. What marvel, then, 
that his first attempt at writing was a drama, 
begun at nine years old. His hero was 
Scipio Africanus, the brave haughty Roman 
general—just the character to inspire the 
enthusiasm of a youthful mind. His uncle, a 
clergyman, soon discovered the boy was no 
common plodding dullard ; and that he might 
have every advantage of education to develop 
his genius, he undertook to defray all the 
expenses. At fourteen years old he was sent 
to Westminster school; but here the boys had 
a periodical, in which they wrote articles 
defending their various rights, and expressing 
their sense of the discipline of the school. 
Some of Southey’s contributions were so 
severe, particularly on the subject of the head¬ 
master and his system, that he was expelled. 

From thence he went to Balliol College, 
Oxford; but his career was not brilliant in 
Classics. Southey had many wild and vision¬ 
ary ideas in his youth that he afterwards re¬ 
nounced. One of his fancies was to go with 
Coleridge and a fev: other enthusiasts to the 
banks of the River Susquehanna, in America, 
and there to establish a colony on principles alto¬ 
gether different from those of the Old World. 
All property was to be in common, and 
literature was to enliven their hours of leisure. 
The delusion of founding this commonwealth 
lasted seme months; but at length, for want 
of funds, the intended scheme collapsed. 

At one time it was intended Southey should 
enter the Church; then he was to become a 
doctor of medicine; again, he was to study 
law; but all these plans were as unsubstantial 
as that of his Utopian colony. One step he 
took, however—a very important one—that is 
open to the charge of imprudence. While he 
was so poor that he had to borrow money to 
buy the wedding-ring he married a wife. 
Mr. Fricker, of Bristol, had three daughters, 
and these young ladies were admired by 
Southey and two of his friends, Coleridge 
and Lovell. Triple marriages took place; 
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but poor Southey parted with his bride, the 
fair Edith, at the church door, and went forth 
to seek his fortunes. He sailed with his uncle, 
Mr. Hill, to Portugal, and there for six months 
he studied the Portuguese and Spanish 
languages. During his absence from England 
his friend Lovell died, leaving a young widow 
unprovided for; and it is related as one of 
Southey’s many acts of generosity, that he 
took on himself the task of providing funds 
for her support, and that afterwards his house 
was her home. 

_ Southey made vigorous attempts to establish 
himself in life. He published some books, 
which, however, did not bring him much fame 
or money ; and he began to translate and review 
works for the booksellers. Still, it was uphill 
employment, and his health began to give 
way. He made a journey to Cumberland, to 
visit his friend Coleridge, who was living at 
Greta Hall, Keswick—the house in which 
Southey was by-and-by to spend so many 
years of his life. Soon afterwards he was ap¬ 
pointed secretary to Mr. Corry, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for Ireland. Pie was to receive 
^35° a year; but it is said the light bondage 
was uncongenial to his restless spirit, and he 
was annoyed because his chief insisted on his 
teaching his son, young Corry, during his 
leisure time. He soon threw up his appoint¬ 
ment, returned to Greta Hall, and then settled 
down in earnest to literature, the work always 
the most congenial to his tastes. 

The poet Wordsworth was already estab¬ 
lished at Grasmere, in the same neighbourhood, 
and these three kindred spirits—Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge—were hereafter 
known as the “ Lake ” poets. .Southey had 
already published his grand poem, “ Thalaba, 
the Destroyer.” It was a romance founded 
on Arabian legends, and written without 
rhyme, in a kind of irregular verse. Some of 
the descriptions are strikingly fine. It opens 
with a wild desert scene, through which a 
widow is roaming over the arid sands with 
her boy. 

“ How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor 
stain 

Breaks the serene of heaven.” 

Wonderfully striking is Southey’s word- 
painting of Eastern landscapes and Eastern 
manners; but there is so much foreign and 
unfamiliar to general readers that the poem is 
not so popular as it deserves to be. 

The same may be said of another of his 
poems, “ The Curse of Kehema,” a tale that 
deals with the wild mythology of the Hindoos, 
and that is most fully appreciated by those 
who have studied Eastern belief. There are 
some beautiful passages in it, such as the 
following:— 

“ Oh ! when a mother meets on high 

The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrows, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight ? ” 

“ Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” is also 
considered a noble poem, pathetic in the 
extreme in some of its sentiments. 


For five and thirty years Southey led an 
occupied life, writing with unwearied perse¬ 
verance even when the need of doing so for a 
livelihood no longer existed. It may be truly 
said of him, that he loved his work for its own 
sake, and gave to it the most of his time, the 
best of his powers. At the age of thirty-nine 
he was made Poet Laureate, and received a 
pension of ^300 a year from the Crown. He 
was offered a baronetcy, but declined it; and 
again, it was suggested he should sit in 
Parliament as member for Downton, but he 
had no inclination to withdraw himself from 
his studious retirement for the turmoil and 
distractions of political life. In 1837 his wife 
died—the faithful Edith, who had shared so 
many happy years with him; and then the 
poet, in his old days, when his health, bodily 
and mental, was declining, married a second 
wife—the accomplished poetess Caroline 
Bowles, whom he had known for twenty 
years. The period of domestic happiness was 
indeed short and checkered, for the poet’s 
mental malady increased as age drew on. 
But he still lingered amongst his books, trying 
to read them when his sense of understanding 
their contents was gone, until the time came 
when, as Wordsworth has written on his 
monument— 

“ His eyes have closed, and ye, loved books, 
no more 

Shall Southey feed upon your precious 
lore.” 

His life faded away gently, and his last hours 
were soothed by the attentions of his loving 
wife and family. His had been a long career 
and a blameless life, and throughout, as his 
energy had been boundless, his reward at last 
was great. 

Some of the poet Southey’s shorter poems 
are well known, and are still much admired. 
“ Mary, the Maid of the Inn ; ” the “ Well of 
St. Keyne; ” and “ Old Father William,” are 
amongst the number. “ The Holly Tree ” is 
a general favourite,-and ends thus :— 

“And so,when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 
lhe holly leaves a sober hue display, 

Less bright than they; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see 
What then so cheerful as the holly tree? 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, 

So would I seem amid the young and gay, 
More grave than they, 

That in my age, as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly tree.” 

It was not poetry alone that employed 
Southey’s pen ; he wrote histories, such as that 
of Brazil , and of the Peninsular War; 
biographies that included the lives of John 
Wesley, Lord Nelson, Cowper, Bunyan, 
Chatterton, and Kirke White; also essays, 
many and various. Some of the latter, 011 
moral and political economy, were found 
practically useful in his day. His style of 
prose writing is considered singularly correct 
and lucid, and the faults may be summed up 
in too great diffuseness and too elaborate 
detail. 
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EMBROIDERED INITIALS. 


Before the invention of the many marking- 
inks now to be had so easily, the art of mark¬ 
ing was carried to very great perfection. In 
the eighteenth and earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, every lady was able to embroider her 
name on her house and body linen as well as 
numerals standing for the number of the 
articles. In some cases the date was also 
added. Some of this work was very beautiful 
indeed, and in all cases it was well finished 
and veiy neat. 

For a time marking-ink had its own way, 
but its star is not quite so much in the ascend¬ 
ant as it has been during this transition stage, 
and gradually it must be noticed house linen, 
if not body linen, is being embellished by 
initials or monograms in place of the ink 
which, however beautifully might be drawn 
the letters executed in it, never gave the 
articles the pretty appearance which a little 
embroidery can do so easily. 

In the illustration before you, you will see 
several letters worked in different ways. I 
have purposely avoided monograms because it 
always strikes me as so very useless to give 
them in a paper on the offchance of a reader 
finding the two or three letters combined 
forming the monogram of her name. I have 
also repeated the same letters, also designedly, 


because I wish you to notice how precisely 
the same letter, of the same identical shape, 
can be worked so as to look very different. 

These large m’s in Figs, r, 2, and 3 are suited 
for several purposes. The turnover of a sheet 
it is now the fashion to mark with a large let¬ 
ter, and as much embroidery besides as you 
have time to do or inclination to purchase. 
Over-towels look well with a big initial or 
initials, the more decorated the better, and 
pillow shams should always have them. If 
you want embroidery about your pillows, have 
it on the pillow sham by all means, and make 
it as ornate as you please. But to embroider in 
relief a large monogram or letter in the middle 
of a pillow slip, is almost as cruel as to starch 
its frills. Neither are provocative of slumber, 
and if embroidery must find a place on the 
actual slip, then let a minute and very quiet 
worked monogram be placed safely away in a 
corner. 

Fig. 1 is done in orange and black embroi¬ 
dery cottons of ingrain colours that wash well. 
Black trellis-stitch is fastened down with small 
orange stitches or point sable in the same 
colour forming an outer line. Snail-trail stitch, 
French knots and herring-bone, are used to 
form the letter. 

Fig. 2 is done also in yellow and black 


orange loop-stitch, being done between lines 
of black snail-trail stitch, the latter stitch 
being also used for orange lines in other parts 
of the letter. 

Fig. 3 is done in black and white and shows 
how a letter can be done in relief so as to be 
very effective. The three heavy bars of the 
letter are done in satin stitch heavily and 
evenly padded underneath, the cotton used 
being Strutt’s knitting cotton. The black 
lines are done in rope-stitch and small black 
loop stitches and small dots. 

Fig. 4 is a smaller S, the black being in 
plait stitch and the yellow in rope stitch. 

Fig. 5 shows how a letter can be done very 
quickly and yet be very effective simply by the 
use of chain-stitch, which everyone knows how 
to do. 

Fig. 6 shows a large letter worked in pink 
and green filoselle silks ; the rose and leaves 
are done and tendrils are done in three threads 
of filoselle, six being used for the rest. The 
heavy outline is done in green rope-stitch. 

Large letters can be done in all sorts of 
ways to suit the article upon which they are 
placed. On a grey bath blanket a large red 
or blue monogram in washing crewels looks 
exceedingly well. Letters embroidered on 
table linen should be white as a rule, though 
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some people do not object to colour, either 
mixed with white or by itself. 

Flax thread can be used to great advantage 
in working initials, and very beautiful results 
can be ensured if taste and care are exercised. 
You can use all kind of stitches besides the 
above-named for feather stitch, and many 
mount-mellick stitches work well in a variety 
of ways. 

Raised initials on sachets, cousie pieds, 
etcetera, can be well worked in silks, and 
Japanese gold sewn down is very handsome. 

Fig. 7 shows how initials can be done in 
jewels and gold braid. The H is done in 
green and pink jewels, alone simply sewn 
down, and the I is of gold braid, twisted into 
form and green jewels sewn on as seen in the 
illustration. To begin a letter of this kind 
thread the gold braid into a large aiguille a 
tapisserie and push it through, then sew the 
braid down with strong sewing-silk. As the 
letters here given are by way of suggestion, 


it will easily be seen that given some gold 
or silver braid and some jewels the most 
charming letters can easily be formed. 

As there are still to be found people who 
like the old-fashioned cross-stitch marking, I 
give a specimen of it in Fig. 8. I do not 
admire it myself, but those who do can exercise 
their taste by the help of this letter ; they will 
see how others can be formed, the same number 
of threads always being taken up and the cross¬ 
ing always going the same way. 

Fig. 9 shows frill embroidery done on a 
cambric handkerchief. Always take care not 
to place very heavy work on a slight ground, 
and do not pull your thread. 

The tiny eyelet holes are not cut at all. The 
needle always going into the same hole as the 
button holing is done, makes the little hole 
clear. Small dots worked over are in between 
each hole. The cordlike line is done in fope- 
stitch, one line down is of eyelet holes alone, 
and in the bar across is filled up with point 


sable, which is but a tiny back stitch taken at 
an angle of a thread, and care being taken 
never to place one stitch immediately under or 
above another. The lowest line is done in 
buttonhole. 

Fig. io has a thick buttonholed bar which 
has first of all been padded. Then there are 
tiny holes worked over not in button hole 
stitch. The outer line of the letter is done 
in feather stitch with a row of point sable 
outside it, and rope stitch forms the small 
cord. 

All mount-mellick stitches can be used in 
this fine embroidery, and fine white cotton 
should be used. In padding be careful to be 
very even and to work all the satin stitch or 
buttonholing evenly over it. Too coarse cot¬ 
ton is a great mistake. If you use a variety 
of stitches you can have every letter, though 
of the same form, quite different in a set of 
handkerchiefs. As the work is very fine it 
should be done in a good light. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

CAROLINE OF ANSPACH, WIFE OF GEORGE II., AND HER DAUGHTERS. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 


THE ELECTORAL PRINCESS OF HANOVER AND PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 

aroline of Anspach 
was the daughter of 
John Frederick, Mar¬ 
quis of Branden- 
burgh-Anspach, and 
of Eleanor, his 
second wife, daughter 
of John George, Duke 
of Saxe-Eisenach. 
She was born in 1683, 
the same year in 
which her future husband, George II., was 
born. Her father died in her childhood, and 
her mother took for her second husband the 
Elector George of Saxony. 

Happily for Caroline, she was not brought 
up in the riotous Saxon Court. She was 
sent to Berlin, to the Court of her guardian, 
the first King of Prussia. There she was 
under the care of the wise and accomplished 
Sophia Charlotte, the much-loved daughter of 
the Electress Sophia. From that time Caro¬ 
line’s education, hitherto neglected, was sedu¬ 
lously attended to. She made an ample 
return for the pains taken by her teachers. 
She was both intelligent and studious, with 
an excellent memory and a rare penetration, 
not only where books but also where men 
and women were in question—an invaluable 
gift in a princess. The result was that she 
was one of the cleverest, best-informed of 
contemporary princesses, and she was as witty 
as she was learned. She had other qualities 
which she did not owe entirely to her in¬ 
structors ; these were her equable temper, her 
great power of self-control, her extraordinary 
tact. In addition, she was a beautiful j^oung 
woman, with a quantity of fine, fair hair, a 
blonde complexion, and a stately bearing. In 
her early youth her admiration for the Queen 
of Prussia led to a remarkable likeness be¬ 
tween the two in speech and movement. 

Reasonable and dutiful as the girl-princess 
was, it did not follow that she had not suffi¬ 
cient spirit and determination to resist suc¬ 
cessfully the pressure put upon her by her 
Prussian friends to induce her to make an 
ambitious choice, from her many suitors, of 
the best-endowed with worldly goods, the 
Archduke of Austria, who became afterwards 
the Emperor Charles VI. But Caroline was 
a staunch Protestant, and refused absolutely 
to be converted to the Roman Catholic reli¬ 


gion in order to fit her to receive a' Roman 
Catholic bridegroom. It might be that, un¬ 
attractive physically and mentally—as one is 
tempted to imagine—the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover (George II.) to the brilliant young 
Princess, she had heard enough of him ; be 
had sufficient charm for her as the Queen of 
Prussia’s nephew, the Electress Sophia’s 
grandson, and the future King of England, 
to cancel his defects. Her love for him was 
unquestionable, and it never wavered, under 
the gravest provocation, any more than the 
Electress Sophia’s regard failed for her Elector 
and Duke. On George’s side the marriage is 
said to have been one of inclination, and 
in his way—not a very noble or honourable 
way—he showed the highest value for his 
wife to the end. 

The marriage was celebrated at Hanover 
in 1785, when bride and bridegroom were 
twenty-two years of age. The second splendid 
wedding—that of George’s sister, Sophia 
Dorothea, and the Prince Royal of Prussia— 
followed, when Addison, at Hanover in the 
suite of Lord Halifax, had the first oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Caroline, whom, as his Queen, 
he celebrated in his verses with much eulogy. 

Caroline spent nine years of her married 
life in Hanover, where her elder children were 
born. It was the early summer of her life, 
and though it was a summer by no means 
without clouds and storms, it was, perhaps, 
to a woman of Caroline’s serene and happy 
temperament, not deficient in the alternating 
sunshine which we are tempted to claim as 
our right in youth. Caroline, like the old 
Electress in her early days, took her husband 
as she found him, made an amount of allow¬ 
ance for his faults and foibles which it is 
difficult, under different circumstances, with 
altered standards and ideals, to comprehend, 
expected little from him or any man, and got 
more than she expected, while she lavished on 
him the treasures of her faithful devotion and 
tender affection. He was a little, fair-haired, 
red-faced man, looking more insignificant 
than he was by reason of his blonde com¬ 
plexion and low stature. He was mean in 
mind and body; he had a narrow understand¬ 
ing and a hot, inconsiderate temper. There 
was a certain grotesqueness about him, be¬ 
stowed by the vanity which led him to puff 
and strut and to ape the vices, no less than 
the virtues, of abler men. His sullen, dogged, 
coarse-minded father, with whom he was on 


the worst of terms, was less ridiculous than 
the son. His redeeming qualities, of which 
Caroline made the most, were the little 
man’s valour—which he amply vindicated at 
Oudenarde and Dettingen—a certain amount 
of stolid sense and prudence behind his folly, 
an equal allowance of rough-and-ready justice 
inherited from his father, and, what George 
senior was innocent of, some heart. 

The Prince’s quarrels with his father, which 
reached the height of the couple’s not being on 
speaking terms for years, must have produced 
an atmosphere of jarring discord and strife, in 
which it is difficult for good feeling and good 
spirits to flourish. The air of the Court was 
still further disturbed by the waywardness 
and impertinence of the younger George’s 
tone to the grandmother who had been a 
second mother to him. Deficient as George I. 
was in proper respect for his mother, he re¬ 
sented his son’s attitude towards her. Caro¬ 
line also must have been hurt by it, since 
a cordial affection subsisted between her and 
the old Electress. Besides, the young wife 
was far too shrewd not to be aware of the dis¬ 
credit which such conduct brought upon her 
husband, and of its utter lack of policy sup¬ 
posing the aged Sophia lived to occupy the 
throne of England. But all these family 
differences and alienations only served to 
throw the Prince to a greater extent on the 
society of his wife and to increase her in¬ 
fluence over him — a consequence which a 
high-spirited, deeply-attached woman like the 
Princess could not regard altogether as a mis¬ 
fortune. She had no real fear of the rages 
in which he was wont to spurn his wig and 
coat from one corner of the room to the other. 
She only knew that she was first with him, 
and that to her he always turned for support 
and sympathy. For anything farther, Caro¬ 
line was philosophic, politic, patient rather 
than sensitive. She was full of mental re¬ 
sources, and as food for her heart she had her 
husband, her children, her German and Eng¬ 
lish friends. According to Yoland, she was 
the most carelessly indifferent of the whole 
family to their splendid prospects in England. 
But the indifference might have been assumed 
in order to meet the conflicting humours of 
those principally concerned in the great future 
opening out before them; or Yoland might 
have made his observation in an hour of 
apathetic languor, such as overtakes even the 
most energetic natures. Certainly, the Princess 
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showed no lack of appreciation, whether for 
herself or her husband, of what was involved 
in the sovereignty of England after she had 
her share in it. 

The Court of Hanover, even with so gruff 
and glum a sultan as George I. at its head, 
had many good points to a German princess of 
Caroline’s faculties and tastes. It had still 
the lingering aroma of such borrowed splendour 
and mental superiority as the Elector and the 
Electress, in her husband’s lifetime and in her 
prime, had been able to give it. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu visited it two years after 
the royal House had been transferred to Eng¬ 
land, and during one of the occasions when 
George I. revisited his native country. The 
far-travelled lady found it a very tolerable 
place of residence. The town was small, but 
the palace was capable of containing a large 
Court. There were no houses of great nobles 
in the neighbourhood; in fact, the wealth 
and magnificence of Germany were confined 
to the Court and the great burgher towns. 
The King dined and supped in public, after 
the Versailles mode introduced at an earlier 
date ; and while he was still only Elector the 
members of his family, including his mother 
and his daughter-in-law, made part of the 
show, and learned to regard it as a becoming 
and agreeable detail of their rank and state. 
The King’s opera-house was second to none 
in Germany, and he had French comedians in 
his service, who played twice a week for the 
delectation of the upper classes. In winter 
the speed and costly beauty of the Court 
sledges gliding over the snow were marked 
features of the scene. In summer there were 
the fine gardens of Herrnhausen, the delight 
of the Electress Sophia, the last scene on 
which her aged eyes closed. Laciy Mary 
admired them even when she had the disad¬ 
vantage of seeing the limetree avenue in 
winter. She was particularly struck by the 
great size and profusion of the orange-trees, 
which bore fruit throughout the year by means 
of the perfection of stove-heat applied to them. 

Many English Whigs repaired to Hanover 
and sought to warm themselves in the beams 
of the Brunswick sun some time before the 
death of Queen Anne. Among them was a 
young couple, obscure enough though of good 
family, belonging as they did to the Howard 
house. These Howards were so poor that it was 
said Mrs. Howard sold her beautiful hair on 
one occasion in order to defray the expenses 
of a dinner which the couple gave, as a matter 
of policy, to the Hanoverian prime minister. 
The husband was dissipated and worthless ; 
the wife* was a woman of singularly pleasing 
expression and manner, rather than of beauty 
of feature. She was above the middle height, 
with what was then called “ an elegant 
figureshe was quiet and ladylike. The 
notice she received was chiefly from the Prin¬ 
cess ; the Prince treated her with indifference. 
Another English visitor, who was then of little 
account, but who was destined to play a promi¬ 
nent part in George I.’s government, was the 
lawyer Craggs, eventually Secretary of State. 

In the summer and early autumn of i 7 r 4 
the deaths of the Electress Sophia among 
the shades of Herrnhausen, in the weeping 
Caroliue’s arms, and of Queen Anne in Eng¬ 
land, made the Elector George King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Act of Succession 
secured his inheritance, and the plots of the 
Tory leaders Plarley and St. John in favour of 
the exiled .Stuarts were crushed, at what 
might have been the moment of fruition, by 
the energetic action of the Dukes of Somerset 
and Argyle. They were Whig ministers of 
the Privy Council, and they brought to a sum¬ 
mary conclusion the masked plots of the Tory 
Cabinet by demanding the immediate pro¬ 
clamation of George I. 


* She was the great-granddaughter of John Hampden. 


The King, with a large Germafi and Eng¬ 
lish suite, prominent in which were his son 
and da^gliter-in-law (both then thirty years of 
age), landed at Greenwich in September 1714. 

The King, was in his fifty-fifth year, and 
could not speak English. He had to transact 
his business with his ministers in the Latin 
language. Pie announced that he brought 
with him his son (who spoke English, but 
with a strong foreign accent and idiom) in 
order that he might be trained in English 
politics and government.- But no trace of 
such training survives in the fierce discord 
which presently broke out afresh between the 
two. It ended in George II. as Prince of 
Wales, representing the young England of the 
day and heading a court in opposition to that 
of his father. Caroline had need of her tact, 
for though she came to England in the 
dignified position of Princess of Wales, that 
position had many humiliations for her. There 
was no place for her any more than for her 
husband in the Palace of St. James’s.* The 
rooms there—whose occupant was supposed to 
be the first lady in England, resident in the 
palace for the purpose of presiding over the 
royal circle, were given to Mdlle. Schulenberg, 
one of the king’s old friends, a tall, lean, dull 
woman of his own age, whom the wits nick¬ 
named “ The May-pole.” The king created 
her Duchess of Kendal, and the rumour was 
freely circulated that he had married her 
privately. He visited her daily, and when 
with her pursued his favourite diversion of 
cutting paper. She “ entertained ” for the 
King at those evening assemblies attended by 
many Germans and a few English, the deadly 
dulness of which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
has described. The Duchess of Kendal’s rival 
in the King’s favour was not the princess, his 
daughter-in-law, but a very stout, comparatively 
livelv German lady of forty years, Madame 
von Kielmansegge, who was created Countess 
of Darlington. Pier huge size, combined with 
the nation’s contempt for these satellites, 
caused her to be termed “ The Elephant.” 
On one occasion the pair driving together in 
one of George’s glass and gilt coaches were 
mobbed and hooted. “ My goot people,” 
called out the more spirited countess, lowering 
a window and making a protest to her 
assailants, “ we have come for your goots.” 
“ Yes, and for our chattels too,” was the 
derisive shout. The King would sit in the box 
of either of these ladies at the theatre or 
opera; but he went in no greater state than 
was implied by a sedan chair carried across the 
park, and he was attended not by two lords in 
waiting but by two negroes, also part of his old 
German entourage. These hacl been slaves 
acquired from the Turks in the frontier wars. 
George was a thrifty and unostentatious 
sovereign; he was fond of saving, and as he 
never felt the crown of England secure on his 
head, he did not lose sight of the probability 
of a successful rise of the Tory party, which 
would send him back, with his gains, to the 
little German kingdom which he loved so 
much better than his English inheritance. 

Caroline had little to do with her father-in- 
law and his Court except when she had to 
appear there on public occasions and at State 
ceremonials, and then, by taking the initiative, 
she compelled him to acknowledge her and 
speak to her with the respect which was her 
due. He simply detested her as part of his 
son’s belongings and as that son’s most ardent 
and loyal adherent. Besides, she had as witty 
a tongue as his mother had possessed; and, 
though Caroline was rather more careful in 
speaking her mind, she was not altogether silent. 


* The Prince and Princess of Wales repaired to 
St. James’s on their arrival in England, but were 
forced to leave the palace on the first violent out¬ 
burst of the smouldering quarrel between the father 
and son. 


The King was in the habit of alluding to her 
as “ Cette diablesse, Madame la Princesses 

By, a curious family arrangement, which 
has received no explanation, but which may 
have had its origin in the family quarrels 
already raging, and in a conviction that the 
hostility between the father and son might 
be renewed in another generation, if the first¬ 
born son of George II. and Caroline grew up 
amidst the factions and intrigues of a strange 
Court, little Prince Fritz did not come to 
England with the rest of the family. He was 
left behind at the age of seven, and stayed 
under the care of his governor in Hanover 
apart from his near relations, seeing only his 
grandfather the King during his visits to 
Germany, till the young Prince was in his 
twenty-first year. If there was any such idea 
as that of preventing courtiers’ intrigues and 
the strain of a contact which was- liable to 
jar, the plan for preventing future domestic 
misery was singularly unsuccessful. 

Denied lodgings in St. James’s, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales withdrew to Leicester 
House in Leicester Fields, then on the verge 
of the country. There they established them¬ 
selves ; but the rupture between them and the 
King did not reach its height till the anxious 
days of the ’15, when Mar raised the standard 
of rebellion in Scotland, were surmounted, not 
till 1717, when Caroline gave birth to a second 
son, at whose baptism the royal grandfather 
took such furious umbrage, on grounds long 
since forgotten, that it became for a time little 
better than war to the knife between the two 
households. None of the courtiers of George I. 
dared present themselves at Leicester House. 
None of the frequenters of Leicester House 
were received at St. James’s. A far more 
savage blow was dealt by the King at the 
Prince and Princess. George I., with the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Maccles¬ 
field, declared it was the royal prerogative that 
the King should superintend the education of 
the younger members of his house. He there¬ 
fore caused the three girl-princesses, Anne, 
Emily (or Amily, as the name was then pro¬ 
nounced), and Caroline, with their little bro¬ 
ther, to be withdrawn from the care of their 
parents at Leicester House and committed to 
the guardians whom he appointed. The insult 
and the injury of this interference with their 
natural rights were keenly felt and bitterly 
resented by the ill-used Prince and Princess. 
Caroline especially is said to have been much 
attached to her children, to whom she delighted 
to act in the double capacity of teacher and 
playmate. Neither did she decline the per¬ 
formance of less agreeable duties on their 
behalf. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, once 
found the Princess whipping one of “ the roar¬ 
ing royal children,” when George II., who 
was present at the performance, remarked 
complacently, “ You have no good manners in 
England. You are not properly brought up 
when you are young.” 

The wondering, weeping little girls made it 
up among them, and succeeded in getting 
leave to send to the bereaved pair a basket of 
cherries with the children’s respectful duty and 
love, and over the simple offering the poor 
father and mother wept in their turn. 

It was not till three years later, in 1720, on the 
birth of Caroline’s next child (Princess Mary (?)) 
that the breach between the King and the 
Prince and Princess was partially healed by 
the instrumentality of the Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, "who was sagacious and pa¬ 
cific in temper, if time-serving in his practice, 
and systematically low in his principles. The 
children were restored to their proper protec¬ 
tors, from whom they were not again removed.* 

(To be continued.) 


* According to Horace Walpole the three elder 
Princesses, Anne, Emily, and Caroline, remained 
under their grandfather’s eyes till his death. 
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A FIRST-RATE ANTIDOTE. 


CHAPTER I. 

On a sweet June morning Janet and Agnes 
Walford were together in Aunt Dorothea's 
garden. They made a pretty picture, she 
thought, as she stood in the porch looking at 
them, and wondering about their future. 

Janet sat on a rustic seat sketching a branch 
of horse-chestnut, which spread itself between 
her and the sun making grateful shade. Agnes 
lay on the grass at her sister’s feet with a 
well-used volume of Tennyson open among the 
daisies beside her. They were dressed alike 
in cream-coloured gowns of Indian muslin, 
which fell in simple artistic folds about their 
slim figures. They wore crimson sashes and 
narrow bands of the same coloured silk around 
their dark-brown hair ; a soft edge of old lace 
fell from sleeve and neck. The entire absence 
of “ trimmings ” and needless ornaments in 
their dress, as well as their occupation, showed 
that the sisters were cultivated in their tastes 
and not poor as to this world’s goods. 

Janet was twenty, Agnes eighteen. Their 
mother had died when they were very young. 
Their father, an officer in the army, was 
serving his country in India, and Aunt' Doro¬ 
thea was in place of both parents to the girls. 

They were amply supplied with pocket- 
money, for their father was a rich man, and 
wished his daughters to live in “ fashionable 
society.” So, when their school-days were 
ended, he induced their mother’s sister (living 
in Edinburgh) to take charge of the girls, and 
launch them into high life. 

They soon made numerous acquaintances, 
for they were well-educated and possessed of an 
aristocratic kind of beauty that is very attrac¬ 
tive. Their time became fully occupied by 
means of concerts, essay clubs, tennis matches, 
art lectures, garden parties, kettle drums ; and 
yet the sisters were not happy. The truth is 
their intellects were active; and though they 
had thrown themselves with the zest of youth 
into the pleasures of the hour, they were 
vaguely conscious that life should have high 
aims, and that they were living for nothing 
better than self. All their enjoyments, even 
those which gave pleasure to others, were the 
indulgence of self, and its tendency they felt 
was to lower the tone of their minds. 

Probably the daily influence of Aunt Doro¬ 
thea’s example had awakened those feelings, 
and their own good sense kept them alive. Of 
course, all their occupations were perfectly 
innocent of wrong, and were sanctioned by 
Miss Ramsay. She was not a gloomy creed 
worshipper, who sees sin in the amusements of 
young folks. But she would have liked that 
her nieces had not given all their time to such 
things. She wished they could learn that 
“life is earnest” without having to walk in 
shadows ; and in her gentle unobtrusive way 
she managed to make the girls aware of the 
harm which might come from harmless enjoy¬ 


ments when indulged to the prejudice of self- 
denying virtues. 

Perhaps if you hear them talk you will 
understand better than I can tell what was 
the state of their minds just then. 

“ What shall we do with ourselves this 
autumn, Jan?” said Agnes. She had been 
turning over the leaves of her Tennyson for 
some minutes with a discontented knitting of 
her pretty eyebrows that had nothing in the 
world to do with the poet’s words. “What 
is there left to do ? I am tired of fashionable 
watering-places, and I had more than enough 
of Lord Langguere’s Castle last autumn. If 
we might go abroad we should pick up some 
fresh experiences.” 

“ Father has expressly begged Auntie Doe 
not to take us abroad till he returns,” said 
Janet. “ He wants us to travel with him, and 
I confess I should like that best myself. So, 
ma chere , we must confine our holiday excur¬ 
sions to Great Britain.” 

“ Oh, well, one place is as good as 
another,” retorted Agnes, “ for all the good 
one brings back with one. You go to the 
seaside and you pick up shells, and spoil your 
complexion. You go to the Highlands and 
you meet London everywhere. You go yacht¬ 
ing and come home with your head full of 
meaningless compliments. You go to some¬ 
body’s country house and everybody is half 
asleep, or killing harmless creatures.” 

“ We might as well stay where we are,” 
said Janet, “ for all the real good we get from 
holiday-making. If we could put on serge 
frocks, and tramp off into a wild country, and 
teach savages to read, there would be enjoy¬ 
ment and benefit in that. But to go where 
all the world goes, and carry all the parapher¬ 
nalia of city life with one ! I’m tired of that 
too ! ” and Janet’s short upper lip curled with 
some scorn as she spoke. 

“ But I suppose Auntie Doe means to take 
us somewhere, and as usual she will leave us to 
choose. Dear old soul! I wish for once 
she’d take the law into her own hands and 
choose for us. Don’t you, Janie ? ” 

“ Yes, and I wish we were like auntie,” and 
Janet laid down her pencil and gazed absently 
through the trees. The sisters did not know 
that Miss Ramsay was standing in the porch, but 
she was too far away to hear what they said. 

“I wonder,” said Agnes, “what she did 
with herself when she didn’t have us to look 
after—particularly during holidays ? ” 

“ Very much as she does at present, I daresay, 
except that she took with her to the country 
or seaside, some sick people, delicate babies, 
the maimed, the halt, and the blind, the 
poor and needy; instead of two healthy, 
wealthy young ladies.” 

“Why, Janie, I never thought of it before, 
but how those folks must hate us ! ” 

Janet smiled. “ I don’t suppose they give 
us a single thought. They get their outings. 


Auntie Doe does not let them lose that, I am 
sure.” 

“ But they lose her,” said Agnes. 

“ I wonder—do they mind that ? ” Janet 
mused. 

“The more important point is—does she 
mind ? ” 

“ She believes that her first duty is to us, 
dear good auntie, and she finds her pleasure 
in her duty,” and Janet sighed. 

“ I wish I had a duty , Janie. Don’t laugh. 
I know I have heaps of duties, but I mean 
some real work—perhaps hard, ugly work—to 
do. I seem to want mental bracing up; I 
don’t like the life we lead. It wants aim, and 
I think it is making me selfish.” 

“ I know what you mean, darling, and I 
feel just the same,” and Janet laid her hand 
on her sister’s bright hair, while her eyes filled 
with tears. 

Agnes pulled and destroyed an inoffending 
daisy before she said a word, then she lifted 
her eyes to Janet’s face, and there was some 
fun as well as pathos in their brown liquid 
depths. “Janie,” she said softly, “you know 
I used to say that every girl’s object should be 
matrimony. What foolish ideas we have 
when we are school-girls ! ” Then seeing the 
tell-tale moisture in Janet’s eyes, she nestled 
to her side, and said, “I wish we had been 
sent to Auntie Doe instead of to Madame 
Rammer’s finishing school. We should have 
learned different views, and—I should—should 
not have been so—so ready to—to listen to 
meaningless compliments.” 

“ But you have learned a lesson, dear, and so 
have I. And we are not too old to learn more.” 

“ I wish we could find a ‘ vocation,’ ” said 
Agnes smiling, “ and yet, somehow, I am 
afraid to look for one.” 

“In taking up special work,” said her elder 
sister gravely, “one is in danger of neglecting 
duty near at hand.” 

“ Like Alice Dawson who went off to be a 
hospital nurse, and her invalid mother had to 
be at the mercy of a hired attendant. And, 
oh, Jan, do you remember Lady Langguere 
fussing about a Friendly Society for servant 
girls, and she did not know the names of her 
own maids at the castle ? ” 

“We don’t want a vocation, I believe,” 
Janet remarked decidedly ; “ we rather require 
to learn to live for something outside of self.” 

“ If things go on as they are doing, I shall 
be blase before I am out of my teens, and you 
will expire of ennui” Agnes exclaimed ; and 
then they both laughed merrily. 

Miss Ramsay had been watching the vary¬ 
ing expression of their faces with some anxiety, 
but when that tuneful laugh reached her ears 
she smiled, and came slowly across the garden, 
calling as she came, “ Bairnies I Bairnics ! 
kow merry you are ; may I have a part in your 
laugh ? ” 

(To be continued .) 
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MY LOVE. 


By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE.. 


I. 

My love is not like the rose, 

Nor the languid lady-lily, 

Nor the pansy, pensive-faced, 

Nor the drooping “ daffy-dilly.” 


II. 

She’s not like the pale snowdrop, 
Fears of frailty in us waking, 
Nor the shrinking violet, 

For the shade the sun forsaking, 


III. 

I can only liken her 

To the brave and bonnie heather— 
Hardy, wholesome, and not made 
For a hothouse or fine weather. 



ART IN DAILY LIFE. 

By AMY S. WOODS. 


’Within the last fifty years a great revolution 
has taken place with regard to the realisation, 
appreciation, and illustration of artistic talent 
and feeling. Less than fifty years ago the 
idea that art, in its highest sense, should 
exercise an influence over our daily life, that 
we should be guided by its precepts when 
choosing and arranging the clothes we wear, 
and the homes we live in, would have been 
regarded as unworthy the consideration of all 
practical members of society. Art was then 
considered a fitting study or pastime for those 
dwelling in the haunts of Bohemianism, or 
who were of necessity compelled to use their 
talent to win their daily bread. The majority 
of men and women of the upper classes were, 
with a few bright exceptions, content to ad¬ 
mire and criticise the proof of the artist’s skill 
and talent, without any desire of emulation, 
or of surrounding themselves with any of the 
wealth of colour, beauty, and form they saw 
set forth. 

The artistic taste of their predecessors, as 
shown in pictures, carvings, furniture and 
decoration, sufficed for them also, and they 
had no desire to form a correct judgment and 
standard of taste for themselves or to depart 
from the safe road marked out by custom. So 
long as her drawing-room possessed white 
and gold or floral-panelled walls, a carpet 
covered with lilies and roses, and furniture 
of the stereotyped pattern of deformity, and 
her dining-room was sufficiently sombre and 
oppressive, the average British housewife cared 
not for artistic forms, sighed not for colours of 
tr.ue purity and beauty. If she happened to 
possess any artistic tendency, it found vent, 
with at least the merit of inexpensiveness, in 
washy water-colours or wax-modelled cari¬ 
catures of flowers and fruit. 

But within the last fifteen years, or even 
less, a vast change has taken place. Art 
schools have sprung up and flourished. 


English men and women have been taught to 
breathe “ unutterable sighs ” over a blue teapot, 
to “ live up to ” the standard of a sunflower, and 
to gaze in speechless admiration, I had almost 
written adoration, at a peacock’s feather in a 
vellow jar. “ Effects,” “ High Lights,” “ In¬ 
tensity,” and “ Tone of Colour,” were five or 
six years ago the jargon lisped by effeminate 
youths and would-be pre-Raphaelite maidens, 
at whose expense so many of our authors and 
composers have amused themselves. 

This, however, was only the period of re¬ 
action from the days of artistic stagnation that 
preceded it, and die majority of those who 
longed to see the sky yellow, and the fields 
an undertone of blue have by this time settled 
down into greater sanity, and have learned to 
appreciate other tenets, and to admire other 
types of beauty than those set forth by the 
extreme aesthetic school. 

But the teachings of this school have not 
been without effect upon the taste of to-day. 

Beneath all the absurdity to which its 
disciples carried their enthusiasm a great re¬ 
fining and elevating influence was at work, 
which influence is now daily and hourly leaving 
its stamp upon the houses we build and the 
pictures we paint. Thanks to the aesthetic 
school we have learned to value more highly 
beaut}* of form and purity of colour ; we no 
longer judge by the standard of our pre¬ 
decessors but by our own opinions or by the 
artistic taste of others. “An age is like 
climate ; the hardier may escape its influence 
in much, but the hardiest will not escape its 
influence entirely ; ” and we have only to look 
at our own surroundings to see how greatly 
the past revolution has influenced us. In the 
decoration of our houses we no longer bow in 
meek obedience to the dictates of the up¬ 
holsterer ; our own opinions and requirements 
are our guide ; the result being that, on the 
average, our houses are more comfortable 


because utility is considered, and more beauti¬ 
ful because meaningless ornament and vulgar 
falsehood have yielded place to purity of form 
and colour and perfect truth. 

“The fine arts,” says Mr. Ruskin, “are 
not to be learned by locomotion, but by mak¬ 
ing the homes we live in lovely, and by stay¬ 
ing in them.” 

A house is a plain index to the characters 
of those who dwell therein. If our mind be 
refined, pure, and cultured there will be no 
falsehood, no shams, nothing that will not 
bear close scrutiny within our dwellings. 
Truth and love will be our watchword, and 
will guard us against all imitations. All our 
surroundings will show forth the praise of 
beauty and will therefore be true exponents 
of that art which has praise of beauty for its 
object. 

’ But though we are surely and steadily ad¬ 
vancing along the road of art, and are happily 
becoming more artistic and cultivated in our 
tastes, how much is there still for us to learn 
before our surroundings become perfectly 
beautiful! It is difficult to convince many 
people that spindle-legged chairs, a conven¬ 
tional dado, and walls bespattered with 
Japanese fans and china plates, do not in 
themselves make a room artistic. It seems to 
be a popular theory that if your chairs are 
sufficiently uncomfortable and angular, and 
their limbs swathed in muslin or the like flimsy 
draperies, your chimney-piece surmounted by 
an overmantel on which are placed specimens 
of deformed and variously coloured ware, your 
walls, tables, and chiffoniers alike covered with 
enough fancy articles to stock a bazaar-stall, 
that your room is artistic. Oh, the misery of 
living in these painful apartments! There is 
no rest for the eye as it wanders about over 
knick-knacks of every form and hue, dazzled 
and wearied as it searches vainly for some 
restful shade to relieve the incongruous and 
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heterogeneous collection of colours, no place 
of real repose for weary limbs. If we desire 
to put down a tea-cup or a work-basket there 
is nothing to receive it, for the tables are so 
crowded with useless ornaments, and are them¬ 
selves so tottery and unsafe, that they will fall 
over at the slightest touch. Here is no beauty 
because use is not considered. 

Contrast with this a room similar in shape 
and size but very different in point of comfort. 
The walls have for their sole adornment auto¬ 
types in plain white frames, and a few really 
valuable pictures whose handsome mouldings 
and rich colouring are relieved and thrown up 
by the plain colour of the walls, which have 
no dado but a deep frieze of dead gold. Here 
are resting-places in plenty—deep luxurious 
chairs and cushioned angle seats by the fire¬ 
side, screened from draught and with a low 
table conveniently placed for your books and 
work. Along the walls by the fireplace are 
low book-cases whose tops serve to display a 
few specimens of old china and quaint Italian 
glass. A writing-table is not forgotten, where 
good stationery, pens, and ink may always be 
found, and where there is a calendar, and a 
card of departures and arrivals of trains for the 
benefit of visitors. 

Ad of us, however, cannot afford the luxury 
of valuable pictures and handsome china, 
though we have the love of the beautiful deep- 
rooted in our hearts, and desire to manifest 
that beauty in our houses. How then can we 
bring art into our daily life ? 

Here again the beauty of use must be 
insisted upon. 

Nothing that is really useful is lacking in 
Beauty, inasmuch as Beauty springs from a 
sense of fitness. Do not fritter away money 
on vain and useless ornament and then find 
that the actual necessaries of life have to be 
curtailed to make up for it. Even if you have 
few things in your rooms let them be good of 
their kind, and you will get far more satis¬ 
faction out of them than if you crowded your 
house with trumpery furniture and cheap 
crockery, which have neither use nor beauty to 
recommend them. 

The most comfortable, aye, and the most 
beautiful homes are those where the love of 
Art is expounded by the mistress in even the 
most erdinary occupations of her daily life. Be 
a meal ever so simple it is worthy of the 
daintiest accompaniments possible in the 
serving of it. Spotless napery and sparkling 
glass and silver, never forgetting a tasteful 


arrangement of flowers and foliage, give a 
“ cachet ” to the plainest repast, which a 
banquet would lack when attention to these 
artistic details was omitted. 

Much can be done towards making our 
tables beautiful by a judicious selection of 
the china and glass that we place upon them. 
These need not necessarily be expensive—in 
the present day beautiful china, and glass of 
the loveliest hues can be purchased for a very 
trifling outlay, and will well repay the trouble 
taken in selecting harmonious colouring. 

And in this point of colouring how far are 
we, as a nation, and as individuals, from 
perfection! 

Mr. Ruskin tells us that half the degradation 
of Ai*t in modern times has been owing to 
endeavours to see things without colour, as if 
colour were a vulgar thing, the result being in 
most students that they fail to see anything at 
all! 

Perhaps the reason why so many of our 
houses as well as our public buildings are cold 
and lacking in colour is that timidity prevents 
us from launching from the safe haven of 
shades and neutral tints into the perilous 
ocean of richness and warmth of colour, where 
we may find ourselves shipwrecked upon some 
dangerous quicksand. 

Some hardy spirits have, however, made 
bold ventures, and often with happy results. 

An experiment by which a painfully chilling 
and depressing breakfast-room with a north 
aspect, was transformed by Pompeian-red walls 
and paint, and a dado of cream-coloured India 
matting into an inviting snuggery and smoking- 
room, is worthy of being repeated by many 
unhappy possessors of such refrigerators. 

In our public buildings many reforms might 
also be carried out; whitewash, stucco, and 
stone-coloured paint might with advantage yield 
place to carefully blended colours like those 
which so delight the eye in many foreign cities. 

Last year, when inspecting the new Palais 
de Justice in Brussels, I was greatly pleased 
with the beauty of the colouring of the walls 
and ceilings, contrasting as it did most 
harmoniously with the richness of the pear- 
wood and mahogany doors ; the effect was, 
indeed, most excellent, and worthy of repro¬ 
duction in many of our cold, bare town-halls 
and other like institutions. Surely if Italy, 
with her radiant sides and glowing sunshine 
can glory in buildings as rich in colour as the 
world-famed cathedral at Venice, and the 
feast of loveliness as manifested in many of the 


public buildings of Pisa and Florence, we 
might indulge in even brighter hues in this 
country, where fogs and cloud so often hold 
their sway. 

Discretion of course is a sine qua non in 
dealing with colour; it is easy for an un¬ 
educated and illiterate workman to cover four 
walls with white or colour wash, but it requires 
an educated taste and knowledge of the laws 
of Art, perfectly to blend decided colours in 
true harmony. 

Here Nature, with her infinite variety of 
colour, comes to our assistance. No true and 
earnest student of her marvels should err on 
the side of vulgarity and over-colouring; no 
one can be her disciple, and fhll into the 
opposite error of insipidity. 

What lessons in purity of tone and richness 
of hue are ever waiting for us in Nature’s 
book if we will only patiently learn them ! 

It has been truly said that “ Whenever 
people don’t look at Nature they always think 
they can improve her.” It is not to the care¬ 
less observer that she reveals her wonders, but 
to those who carefully and patiently study her 
teaching. 

Let those who are doubtful upon their own 
ability to blend tones of colour harmoniously, 
examine the wonderful shading of a wall¬ 
flower, or the lichens upon some gnarled tree. 
See how the shades of brown and vivid yellow 
blend, and keep the remembrance or the 
flower itself before you when you are arranging 
the predominating shades of your library or 
dining-room ; or note the tender greys and 
blues of the lichens relieved by the brown 
shade of the bark, or the glorious greeny 
bronze of the mosses that cling to it, and 
endeavour to reproduce them in your drawing¬ 
room. It is wonderful how quickly the eyes 
that have been trained in Nature’s school can 
detect a faulty blending, or inharmonious 
juxtaposition of tones ! In conclusion I trust 
I may be pardoned for again quoting from the 
works of the great modern teacher who has 
done so much for the cause of Art in our own 
days. 

“ The entire vitality of Art,” he never fails 
to impress upon his followers, “ depends upon 
its being either full of truth, or full of use ; and 
that, however pleasant, wonderful, or im¬ 
pressive it may be in itself, it must yet be of 
inferior kind and tend to deeper inferiority, 
unless it has clearly one of these main objects, 
either to state a true thing, or to adorn a 
serviceable one.” 


AMATEUR UPHOLSTERING. 

ROLLER AND VENETIAN BLINDS, TO REPAIR AND REMAKE. 
By DORA DE BLAQUliiRE. 


COMFORT of the 
house is so 
largely connected 
with the order or 
disorder of its 
blinds, that there 
is no apology 
needed for giving 
any article on the 
subject. Most families have no ideas on. 
blinds, and do not know anything of their 
internal mechanism. Their sole thought is, 
to send for a man to come and put them 
right when they go wrong, or to pack their 
Venetian blinds off to the manufactory when 
the blind-tapes get dirty or broken; but the 
thought never dawns on them that every trou¬ 
ble of the sort is quite within the powers of 
the home upholsterers to set right, and that 


when the saving of money has to be considered 
they ought to be done at home. 

There are three kinds of blinds to be con¬ 
sidered in our houses, i.e. the common roller- 
blind, the spring-blind, and the Venetian. The 
ordinary roller is dependent on the absolute 
exactness and straightness of the blind itself; 
and the least failure in this makes the blind 
go up crooked, and wrap round the roller in a 
bunch. Of course, the making of the blind 
requires accurate measurements; but even 
these will not be enough at times. The linen 
should be cut by a thread, and the sewing of 
the blind itself to the tape, which is nailed 
along the roller, must be very carefully done 
to avoid the least pucker. The ends should 
first be pinned, and then the middle ; and both 
ends should be begun before the centre is 
reached. Some people buy the blinds too 


wide, and think this fault can be remedied 
with a hem at the edges. This is quite falla¬ 
cious, and it is better to wait and obtain the 
proper width, than to buy anything that does 
not exactly fit. 

The spring blind is a much more difficult 
and complicated thing; and consists of a 
hollow cylinder of metal in which a spiral 
spring is coiled. The act of pulling down the 
blind by the tassel winds up the spring, and 
a little catch prevents its flying up again. 
The lever is pulled up by a string fastened to 
it, and the blind goes up again. The tassel 
should be held in the hand as the blind goes 
up, to prevent a sudden jerk, and the action of 
the blind should be steady and continuous. 
This forms the first rule, I think, in the well¬ 
being of all blinds. Strict attention to it 
should be enforced on the household, and 
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especially on the servants, who are only too 
apt to jerk-up the blinds and let them down 
with a bang, both of which tricks do much 
harm, if only by straining the cords; and in 
spring blinds, the spring is only too likely to 
snap off, or to become overstrained, and thus 
cease to act. 

The most usual form, however, of house- 
b\mds now is that known as the Venetian, 
which is composed of wooden slats connected 
by ladder tapes. These wooden slats are 
stained and varnished, or painted of some 
light shade to match the colour of the rooms 
or the general tone of the house. The most 
generally selected colour now is the yellowish- 
brown of the stained and varnished wood. 
The painted blinds have this drawback, that 
they cannot be painted beyond a certain 
number of times, as they become too heavy 
to be pulled up. In a large house that I 
know, where the windows are very high indeed, 
the repainting of the blinds adds an addi¬ 
tional seven pounds, I am told, to the weight 
of each blind ; and after having been painted 
several times, though the slats may be perfectly 
good, they will only last as long as the present 
coat of paint holds good, and then must be 
changed for new blinds. It is this fact that 
has made people adopt, so largely, the plain 
wooden unpainted slat, either stained or un¬ 
stained, but which can be varnished, so that 
it can be easily kept dusted and cleaned, and 
can be renewed by a coat of varnish when it 
is required, a process costing far less than that 
of painting them. 

One of the fallacious ideas afloat is, that the 
Venetian blinds cannot be cleaned at home, 
but must be despatched to a shop to be 
renovated there. This accounts, no doubt, for 
the state of many people’s blinds, which have 
a very dirty and uncared-for air; and for the 
broken slats and cords, which apparently are 
not deemed needful to replace. In reality, the 
Venetian blind is easy to clean and to take 
apart, and quite as much so to put together 
again, if anyone were to take the small 
amount of trouble needful to learn how to 
do it. Not only in considering the expense, 
but in the fact that if we take the time for 
doing it, the set of blinds can be taken down 
and put back in the same day, and the tapes 
mended, which few blind-makers will take the 
trouble to do. New tapes, called “ ladder 
tapes,” can be purchased, and new cords, with 
no difficulty; but we must be careful not to 
buy ordinary window-blind cord, but to ask 
for the proper sort, which is called “ venetian- 
blind-cord.” 

The tools you will require are only a little 
hammer, and a few small-sized tacks, also a 
small screw-driver and oil-can, such as are used 
for any sewing-machine. 

The price of the new “ ladder-tapes ” is 
about from 3s. 6d. to 4s. the dozen yards ; but 
if they be in good condition when you take the 
blinds down, you will not find it difficult to 
wash them. They should soak for about two 
hours in a basin of cold water, in which a 


The Father Objects. 

The Young Man : “ Grade, what is it your 
father sees in me to object to, darling ? ” 

The Young Woman (*wiping away a tear): 
“He doesn’t see anything in you, Algernon; 
that’s why he objects.” 

A Good Resolution.—I will not kill nor 
hurt any living creature needlessly, nor destroy 
any beautiful thing, but will strive to save and 
comfort all gentle life, and guard and perfect 
all natural beauty upon the earth.— Ruskin . 


piece of soda (as big as a bantam’s egg) has 
been dissolved. This you do by pouring 
boiling water on it first, and stirring it till dis¬ 
solved, when you can add enough cold water 
to cover the dirty blind-tapes. After they 
have been soaked you should give them a 
lather once or twice with soap, rinse in warm 
water, and, lastly, in cold. Then wring them 
lightly in a towel, straighten the broad tapes 
carefully, and mangle them. They will then 
be ready to use, as they are put up damp in 
order to prevent their shrinking and becoming 
shorter. The slats are also washed in soap and 
water, and if very much soiled, are brushed 
with a very soft brush. When done they are 
set to drain, standing on end in a basin, and 
they are lastly dried with a towel. 

Here I must return a little in my descrip¬ 
tions to tell you, what I ought on no account 
to leave out, i.e., the process of taking down 
the Venetian blind, which must be carefully and 
attentively performed, so that you may meet 
with no difficulties in putting them up again. 
The first thing is to let the blind down, and 
when you examine its structure, you will find, 
under the lowest slat, that the tapes are nailed 
on, and you must take out these nails care¬ 
fully, when you will find the ends of the blind- 
cords knotted. If the knots be undone, or cut 
off, you will discover that you could pull the 
cords out without any difficulty, but if you 
wish to know how you are to put them back 
again, you had better climb the step-ladder, 
and see how they are put in over the pulleys, 
and threaded through each slat in succession, 
till at the last one they are firmly knotted to 
prevent their running through again, and the 
tapes are nailed over to keep them neat, and 
looking tidy when the blinds are pulled up. 
You must also pay attention to the cord which 
opens or closes the slats, and you had better 
leave this where it is, as it is nailed on, unless 
it need renewing. 

Now, if you have pulled out the cords, you 
can proceed to take out the slats one by one 
from the tapes, after which take your screw¬ 
driver and unscrew the top of the blind, which 
you will find screwed to the Avail of the window, 
and turn the screw-driver towards you to 
loosen the screw. 

Here you will probably need some assistance 
to hold up one end of the blind while you 
unscrew the other end. When you have taken 
the blind down, you must proceed to take out 
the tacks, Avhich you will find fastening the 
tapes on to the second slat, and you must take 
careful note of the method ot threading the 
small tapes through the topmost slat of all, 
and Avhen you put them back you must nail 
them in the same places exactly, or you aaiII 
alter the length and fitting of the blind. 

If you have taken sufficient notice of all 
these different points, you will not find the 
replacing and remaking a difficulty, and you 
Avill have to make use of your little oil-can here 
to oil the screws and the pulleys before putting 
them back. If you find that the blind-tapes 
have become slightly shorter from the washing, 


VARIETIES. 

The Reason Why. 

“ I am very glad to have been of any com¬ 
fort to your poor husband, my good woman. 
But Avhat made you send for me instead of 
your own minister ? ” 

“Well, sir, it’s typhus my poor husband’s 
got, and Ave didna think it just right for our 
ain dear minister to run the risk.” 

Making Mistakes.—S ound discretion is 
not so much shoAvn by never making a mistake 
as by never repeating it. 
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you must hang a AA'eight to each , side of the 
blind, Avhere the tapes and cords finish. A 
heavy book, or any other thing such as a paper- 
Aveight will do for the purpose, if you have not 
a proper weight, or cannot get a pair of flat¬ 
irons. I have seen a heavy chair used, Avhich, 
at the back, Avas just the length of the blind 
itself. 

Venetian blinds should be dusted Avith a 
clean duster every week, and Avhen the Avindows 
arc cleaned, they should be washed in the 
same Avay as the Avindows, Avitli a clean wash- 
leather, Avhich should be used to Avipe them 
over, after having been Avrung out of tepid 
Avater nearly dry. No soap nor soda is needed, 
and, indeed, they should be carefully used to 
paint at any time, as it takes it off', and makes 
it dull and Avom-looking. 

I have full instructions in writing for re¬ 
painting Venetian blinds, and a friend of mine 
assures me it is an easy business; and as in 
these days of enamel paints and varnishes 
many girls know a great deal about them and 
Iioav to use them, I will transcribe my paper 
so that they can follow out its instructions if 
they Avish. I have enquired of a professional 
painter, and he seems to think they are prac¬ 
tical, and simple enough for anyone to follow. 

The paint for Venetian blinds is specially 
prepared for that purpose ; so, Avhen you go to 
purchase it at the painter’s or oil-shop, you 
must mention for what you require it, so that 
you may have it of the right kind that will 
give the effect of painting and varnishing as 
Avell. One ordinary blind takes one pound 
and a quarter of paint, and you can use any 
colour you choose—blue, drab, Avhite, or green. 
You must also buy a brush, Avhich should be 
one that has been already used, if possible, as 
it Avill be far easier for you to use afterwards. 
The price of the paint and the brush A\dll be at 
the most half a crown, I belieA T e, and you will, 
of course, take your paint-jar or a can with 
you. If you have this to buy, it Avill be an 
extra. 

You must dust and clean the slats before 
painting, and if very dirty, I should recommend 
a good scrubbing Avitli very hot soda and Avater, 
Avhich will take away all the grease from them. 
Paint each slat on both sides and at the edges 
and ends, and in order to hold them put a bit 
of stick through one of the holes that the 
blind-corcls pass through. When finished, stand 
it in the draught of a door or window to dry, 
placing it upright against the wall; and the 
next thing you have to do will be to look over 
each Avhen quite dry, to ascertain Avhether you 
have covered it well, or have left any bare 
places. When this has been attended to 
your work is done, and you may proceed to 
remake and put up the blind again. 

I hope these instructions about blinds may 
be useful to many who have not much money 
to spend, and have plenty of time to undertake 
such small matters as this; for they Avill find 
their full reAvard in the improved appearance 
of their house, both Avitliin and Avithout, and 
in the brightness of everything around them. 


The Successful Angler. 

Wife (looking over hill ) : “ Do you remem¬ 
ber, my dear, hoAv many trout you caught 
Avhen fishing last Saturday ? ” 

Husband: “ There Avere j*ust tAvelve of them, 
all beauties— Avhy ? ” 

Wife: “ The fishmonger has made a mis¬ 
take. He only charges for half-a-dozen.” 

Listen, Lazy Girls }—If any girl reject 
drudgery, by that token nothing great or high 
shall ever come out of that girl’s life. 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

A DOMESTIC TYRANT. 

“Things will have to be done a little 
differently,’’ said Regina, as she and 
her step-mother sat alone in the draw¬ 
ing-room after the rest of the household 
had gone to bed. “It will not do for 
them all to run wild like this much 
longer. The girls deserve a good long 
holiday after all their years at school, 
and the boys are not fit for school yet; 
they will want a good deal of breaking- 
in first. Ronny is very delicate, too ; and 
I am afraid that long year in India 
after father’s death did not do Wilfrid 
any good-” 

“I know; but I could not get away 
earlier. I was very ill myself for a long 
time, and there was so much to settle 


up. It was a great effort to come over 
at all. I was always fond of India. Rut 
for the children, I don’t think I should 
have had courage to leave it.” 

“ Well, at any rate, here you are, and 
here, I hope, you will in time be happy 
and comfortable,” said Regina in her 
kindly and capable way; “but a year 
of Indian life without a father’s autho¬ 
rity was bad for Wilfrid, and you will 
have to be firm with him to counteract 
the harm he got then. I do not think 
he has a bad disposition, but he is self- 
willed almost beyond belief, and has a 
ludicrous idea of his own importance. 
He would be best at school for some 
things, but I do not think he has quite 
the stamina to stand all the kicking 
and bullying he would get there ; and 
as he is dreadfully backward, it would 


be galling to him to be put amongst 
boys so much younger than himself. 1 
think he will have to begin with a tutor, 
and see how he gets on after a time.” 

“A tutor? Oh, Regina, my dear, it 
sounds so formidable! However am I 
to get a tutor ? ” 

“ I can see about that for you, I dare 
say,” was the ready answer. “ You will 
not find it so bad. He need only come 
for a certain number of hours every day, 
and we will try to get a man who will 
make friends of the boys and teach them 
how to spend their play hours as well 
as their working ones. It wall all be 
done with time and patience. The little 
ones, you say, you w'ould like to teach 
for a time yourself, and the boys will 
have this tutor. But now w'hat about the 
girls ? What are w r e to do with them ? ” 
“Oh, they have had so much of 
school as it is ; surely they know 
enough ! ” pleaded the mother, half- 
frightened at all she saw r in store 
for her. “ They are a comfort to 
me at home. Raby is growing to be 
a capital little housekeeper. I do 
not know what I should do without 
her nov T ! ” 

Regina smiled. She had seen 
enough of Raby’s housekeeping in 
one day to have her doubts on the 
subject, but she had no wash to find 
needless fault, and she answered 
lightly, “Poor children! Well, 
suppose we leave them in peace 
for a few w r eeks longer. Perhaps 
they do deserve that indulgence 
after their long spell of school. 
But do not let them run away with 
the idea that their education is a 
thing finished and done with, for 
idle ways are more easily acquired 
than conquered afterwards.” 

“Well, Regina, I dare say you 
know best, and I shall certainlj^ not 
interfere with you if you decide upon 
anything for them. But do not look 
to me to organise or arrange. I 
really have not the health, or energy, 
or experience. I do not want my 
children to regard me as a tyrant 

and an ogre. I-” 

“Yes; you shall be their friend 
and playfellow', and I will be the 
domestic tyrant! ” answered Regina 
brightly. ‘ ‘ I think my shoulders arc 
broad enough to bear the w r eight of 
their dislike and rebellion, and it 
will not weigh me down as it does 
you.” 

Yet when she w r ent to her room 
that night she stood for some time 
looking thoughtfully out at the 
moonlight night, giving herself at 
the last a little shake as she said, 
“Well, if it must be, it must. 
Somebody has got to take the 
w'hip-hand, and if the mother will 
not the sister must, I suppose. Poor 
thing, one cannot be hard upon her ! 
She really hasn’t got it in her. I did 
want her to be the mistress and the 
ruling spirit, and, if she could but see 
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it, her children would love and respect her 
ten times more than they do if she would 
but rule them firmly and wisely. But 
we must take things as they are, not as 
we would like to have them, and there 
is something nice in all the children. 
Raby is rather a little prig, but Maidie 
would be a dear little thing if she did 
not want everybody to think her grown 
up. Ronny and the little ones are sweet, 
and will soon be drilled into better ways. 
Wilfrid is the toughest nut to crack, but 
we will see whether the tyrant sister 
cannot get the upper hand even with 
him.” 

* * * * 

“ Well, what do you think of her now 
she has come?” This question was 
eagerly put by Dolly the first time that 
the girls from next door dropped in upon 
them from over the garden fence, as 
they stood at the water’s edge, swimming 
the big dog in the lake. Regina had 
been two days there, but the Treshams 
had been very much engaged and had 
seen nothing of their neighbours all that 
time. They knew that Miss Stanley- 
Devenish had come, but that was all 
they did know. 

Maidie looked at Raby, as though 
afraid to trust herself to an opinion. 
Raby pursed up her lips and put on an 
air of great wisdom. “ Well, she’s not 
exactly bad—better in some ways than I 
expected ; but it doesn’t do to trust her 
too far. Maidie would gush to her al¬ 
ready if it were not for me. I own she 
is very pretty, and she has a knack of 
dressing herself which is certainty very 
taking, and she has a wonderful way of 
getting on with the boys and the children. 
Even Wilfrid is beginning to behave 
himself when she is there, and she makes 
all the younger ones have their meals 
upstairs—-just as we always said they 
ought—except that they dine at our 
lunch. The house is much more com¬ 
fortable of course, and in some waj^s it’s 
very nice*; but-” 

“ Oh, there is a but, is there ? ” asked 
Norah laughing. “ Well, Raby, what 
is the drawback ? ” 

“I don’t exactly know. It hasn’t 
come yet, but I feel as if it would. She 
is a good deal more particular than I 
quite like. It is nice in some ways, for 
she will not let Wilfrid use his horrid 
low words when she is there, and Maidie 
is not allowed to talk his slang. That is 
all right enough, but she sometimes finds 
fault when there isn’t any cause-” 

“ Raby means that she laughs at her 
sometimes when she is laying down the 
law herself,” laughed Maidie, who had 
been rather pleased at hearing Raby 
taken down a little from her high horse. 
“And she is particular in other things 
too—play sort of things—for she played 
tennis with us yesterday evening, and 
scolded us awfully for the way we stood 
and how we held our bats, and made us 
quite tired by going on at us if we were 
the least bit awkward or slovenly. She is 
a beautiful player herself, but I thought 
games were only for amusement and 
one might do as one liked. But she 
declares there is a right and a wrong 
way of doing everything, even of play¬ 
ing, and that she means us to do it the 
fight way. However, you will be able 


to judge for yourself very soon, for we 
have come to ask you all in to tea this 
afternoon. Regina wants to know you, 
and mamma says will you all come ? ” 

“We shall be very pleased to. I 
think we want to see her ourselves. Was 
it she who was singing last night ? We 
got in rather late, but somebody in your 
house was singing beautifully.” 

“Yes, that was Regina. She says 
she will teach me if I have any voice,” 
said Maidie, who was fond of music and 
had some talent, though her inherent 
idleness stood in the way of any real 
proficiency on her part. “ I should love 
to sing like Regina, but she says I must 
work hard if I take up anything. I 
don’t think I like working hard. And 
how is Susie ? Is she better ? ” 

“Yes; quite well again, only she 
looks a little pale and nervous. Papa 
has laughed away a good deal of her 
fright, but she will not care about run¬ 
ning away any more, I think. I fancy 
all the four had enough of it that time.” 

“ Ronny has looked rather out of 
sorts ever since, but I don’t think it hurt 
Wilfrid. Ronny has taken a great fancy 
to Regina, and she is very nice with the 
children. She likes them, I suppose. I 
wish I did too, but they are a fearful 
nuisance after a little while—at least 
ours always are.” 

TheTresham girls were rather excited 
at the prospect of seeing Regina, and 
put on their freshest white dresses to do 
honour to the occasion. They considered 
Miss Stanley-Devenish a person of some 
importance, and they wanted to make a 
good impression. 

They thought the drawing-room looked 
very pretty as they were ushered in. It 
looked as though another pair of hands 
had been at work, arranging the furni¬ 
ture and filling the vases with flowers. 
There were one or two pieces of rich 
eastern embroidery tying about that had 
not been there before, and the whole 
aspect of the place was in some way 
changed, disorder banished, and grace¬ 
ful refinement and taste everywhere 
visible. 

Mrs. Devenish occupied her customary 
place upon the sofa, but it was not upon 
her that the glances of the sisters rested 
as they were ushered in. They passed 
beyond her to a figure in a large easy 
chair beyond—a figure draped in soft 
folds of ivory white, picturesquely set 
off by bands and girdle of dead-gold 
colour. Regina always looked as though 
she had just stepped out of the canvas 
of some old picture, always wore an 
indescribable air of freshness and finish. 
The light falling from behind lighted up 
the ruddy chestnut of her abundant hair, 
and seemed to give fire and colour to 
the large luminous eyes, with their direct 
open gaze. Ronny was sitting on a 
stool at her feet, with a picture-book 
upon his knee, his head resting against 
her draperies. This might have been 
the reason why Regina did not rise till 
the girls had paid their respects to 
Mrs. Devenish ; but when they turned 
to her with the little expectant air of a 
first introduction, she rose and advanced 
with a smile, taking each extended hand 
for a moment in a friendly clasp as she 
said, in response to her stepmother’s 


introduction, “Yes, you see her at last 
in the flesh ! The domestic tyrant, of 
whose enormities you have doubtless 
heard before now ! ’ ’ 

“ My dear ! ” remonstrated Mrs. De¬ 
venish, in accents of slight dismay; 
but Regina only laughed as she got the 
guests comfortably seated. 

“Oh, we understand about girls and 
their ways ! I am sure Miss Tresham 
will not be shocked. I very well know 
what she has been hearing. Why keep 
up the game of ignorance and inno¬ 
cence? To whom should Raby and 
Maidie outpour their woes, if not to their 
next-door neighbours who have become 
such friends?” And then they all 
laughed, and formality was at an end. 

There was plenty to talk about. Miss 
Stanley-Devenish was anxious to know 
as much as they could tell her about 
the neighbourhood and its inhabitants. 
It was plain that she wished things to 
be pleasant for her sisters, and yet that 
they should not run into undesirable in¬ 
timacies or get into the way of going 
about too freely and independently. 
Their mother would not be able to escort 
them anywhere. Her feeble health and 
recent widowhood kept her a pretty 
close prisoner at home ; but, as a matter 
of fact, Colonel Devenish had been dead 
above fifteen months. Elis children had 
lightened their mourning and Regina 
had put off hers altogether at the year’s 
end. She was not conventional in her 
views on such subjects, and had seen 
too little of her father since his second 
marriage to feel his death a personal 
blank in her life. She saw that her 
sisters would soon begin to desire such 
simple social gaieties as were suitable to 
their age and means, and was plainly 
anxious to gratify them so far as she 
could do so with wisdom and propriety. 

“But school-girls are not the easiest 
subjects to legislate for,” she said 
laughingly to Norah, as Raby and 
Maidie came in, and were eager to draw 
Molly and Dolly apart with them into 
the garden. “They have very hazy 
ideas about people, and think it fearfully 
hard to be told whom they may know 
and whom they may not. Luckily, they 
have you for next-door neighbours, and 
are disposed to model themselves upon 
your lines, otherwise I fear they have 
but small discrimination. From what I 
have heard of their dearest friends at 
school, I should doubt if they were the 
sort of people I should like them to 
choose for friends.” 

Norah laughed. She had noted the 
same thing herself. There was a certain 
Minnie Renton both the sisters raved 
about, and she had not thought from 
what she heard that she had been a 
desirable companion for either of them. 

“ Are you going to be here long, Miss 
Stanley-Devenish?” she asked, follow¬ 
ing out her own train of thought more 
than her companion’s words. 

“ Long enough for you to learn to call 
me Regina, I hope,” was the answer. 
“I think as next-door neighbours and 
prospective friends—we shall be friends, 

I trust—we might skip formality and 
adopt easier terms with each other. I 
have to think of you by your Christian 
names, since I hear nothing else from 
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the girls. I dare say you do the same 
by me—do you not, now ? ” 

It was easy to get on with Regina, 
Norah thought, and the two soon felt as 
if they had known each other for years. 
There was much to say on both sides, 
and Norah felt that her companion had 
not fallen upon very easy lines here, and 
admired her immensely for taking up 
the uncongenial task in such a brave, 
bright spirit. 

“ But I hope to have a coadjutor by- 
and-by,” she said smilingly. “Is not 
your brother coming home soon ? ” 

“Very soon indeed, now,” answered 
Norah, a little surprised. “ Do you 
know him ? ” 

“A little—I have met him once or 
twice. Did he not tell you our plan ? 
Perhaps he thought it a secret. He is 
bringing home a friend with him, is he 
not?” 

“Yes—a Mr. Percival. They have 
been in the same lodgings a good while 
now. Max is very fond of him. What 
are you smiling at, Regina—if I really 
am to call you that ? ” 

“You certainly are, Norah. I am 
smiling because I am wondering what 
Mr. Percival will think of the task before 
him. I can’t say too much—little 


pitchers have such long ears ”—with a 
side glance at Ronny intent on his book. 
“ But I have my designs on Mr. Percival, 
and your brother knows it, though 
plainly he has kept the secret religiously. 
He wants some teaching work before he 
can hope to resume his clerical duties. 
Country air is to be beneficial to him, as 
we all think—and you can guess the 
rest. These wild colts want a lot of 
breaking in. I only hope he will have 
strength and energy for the task.” 

“ 1 should think you could break colts 
as well as most people, Regina,” said 
Ronny, looking suddenly up with ad¬ 
miration in his eyes. “ You were telling 
us a jolly story about the little horse you 
broke in. Why don’t you break these 
colts too ? ” 

“I must see what I can do about them 
when I have time,” answered Regina, 
with a laughing look at Norah. “ I 
dare say 1 shall lend a hand too, some¬ 
times.” 

“Where are the colts—I should like 
to see them ! ” cried Ronny, scrambling 
to his feet. “We used to have ponies 
to ride in India. I should like to have 
one here. I should like one of the wild 
colts ; I would break him in for you.” 

Regina laughed as she kissed him 


and dismissed him to his nursery tea. 
Norah remarked that she had made a 
conquest there. 

“ Oh, he is fond enough of me, poor little 
chap ; but I am afraid he is dreadfully 
delicate ! It doesn’t show so much in 
summer, but I expect he will feel the 
winter sadly. He is so thin, and looks 
as if a breath would blow him away. 
But he has lots of spirit and pluck. I 
wish he had strength to match.” 

“It is a pity they stayed so long in 
India,” observed Norah; and Regina 
assented with a shake of the head. 

At this moment the two younger girls 
came running in from the garden, brim¬ 
ming over with excitement. 

“Oh, Regina,” they cried, “Mrs. 
Renfrew is going to give a big garden- 
party, with a band, and ices, and tennis, 
and everything that is nice, and she is 
going to send us cards of invitation— 
Molly says so—and she knows them 
quite well! Oh, do say we may go! 
Do let us have new dresses for it! 
There will be just time to make them, 
and we never have seen a real proper 
party in all our lives. Oh, mamma ! oh, 
Regina, do say that we may go ! ” 

(To be continued.) 



OUR COMPETITIONS. 

I.—ART. 


The paintings sent in competition for prizes 
are not numerous this time—one hundred and 
twenty-six in all. But the quality of most of 
the work was decidedly high and above the 
average. 

Many and varied were the designs submitted 
to illustrate the verse :— 

Lord, make these faithless hearts of ours 
Such lessons learn from birds and flowers, 
Make them from self to cease ; 

Leave all things to a Father’s will, 

And taste, before Him lying still, 

E’en in affliction peace. 

The prizes are given to illuminations of the 
lines, and not to figure or floral work, as in 
our judgment the illuminations were by far 
the best attempts. 

Here is the list of successful competitors :— 

First Prize (^io io s.). 

Theodora Willoughby, Montague Square, W. 


Second Prize (fi^ $s.). 

Emily Burke, Moscow, Russia. 

First Class Certificates. 

Bates, Mabel R., Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Brown, Alice M., Southsea. 

De Jersey, Ethel, Mount Row, Guernsey. 
Hughes, Myra K., Wexford. 

Lunu, Elizabeth, Worcester. 

Plummer, Ettie A., Tunbridge Wells (specially 
commended). 

Priest, Cissy, St. Peter’s Park. 

Read, E. M., Ploniton, Devon. 

Revill, Emma Louisa, Romford, Essex. 
Vander-Linden, G., Bruxelles. 

Wakefield, Nellie, Maidstone. 

Secotid Class Certificates. 

Ashcroft, G. Emily, Manchester. 

Beddows, Eliza, Bloxwich, Walsall. 

Cliftou, Florence M. A., New Clee, Grimsby. 
Cockburn, Amy, Richmond, S.W. 

Cohen, E. Maud, Guernsey. 


Gray, Maude, .St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Largent, Ada A., Ipswich. 

Lugard, Isabel, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 
M‘Ca 1 , Edith A., King’s Lynn. 

Menzies, Ellen M., St. Andrews, Fife. 
Nowill, B. E., Broom Hill, Sheffield. 

Smith, Mabel C., Waterloo, near Liveipool. 
Taylor, Agnes E., Burnt Ash Hill, Lee. 

Third Class Certificates. 

Abbott, E. M. M. L., St. John’s Wood. 
Davies, E. Mary, Llandudno. 

Davies, Eva, Swansea. 

Davies, S. A., Swansea 
Dawson, Nessie, Leyton. 

Gibbs, Annie, Whitstable. 

Harries, Hannah E., Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
Hawker, F. A., Preston. 

Paiton, L. M., Haulgh, Bolton. 

Thorold, Violet PI., Grantham. 

Travers, E. A. M., May, Co. Tyrone. 

Twigge, Caro, 

Weber, C. M., Southampton. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Efthalia. —We do not recommend your return to 
England from Turkey (your native land), unless to 
come to friends or relatives. The chance of your 
finding a situation as a companion is remote, because 
they are rare, and situations as assistant-teachers 
in schools are not very desirable, when a girl is a 
stranger far from home and friends, were she ill or 
thrown out of her temporary home and chaperonage. 
There is a Home and Agency for Foreign Gover¬ 
nesses at 3, Colville Houses, Talbot Road, London, 
W. The President is the Pasteur Du Pontet de la 
Harpe, French Parsonage, Bayswater, London, \Y. 

Civil Service. —Write for all information, and the 
necessary papers, to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Westminster, S.W. 

Nan. —Your age is no obstacle to your commencing 
your studies for the profession of medicine. The 
London School of Medicine for Women requires a 
five years’ course of study. Fees for the whole 
curriculum at School Hospital (the Royal Free 
Hospital, 30, Handel Street, Brunswick Square, 
W.C.), and for the repetition of all but practical 
classes, £125. Address, Miss Heaton, Secretary. 
An entrance scholarship, value £30, offered annu¬ 
ally in September. Students receive appointments 
as clinical clerks and surgical dressers, without 
extra fees. Prospectuses respecting scholarships 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

MUSIC. 

Macnive.v. —The Conservatoire at Leipsic is said to 
be the best, we believe. You should write to the 
directors of the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Leipsic. Some time ago we gave an article on this 
school. 

Rosaline and Musical Belle. —1. We think you 
could teach music to beginners if you be really 
painstaking and well grounded.—2. June 29th, 1879, 
was a Sunday. 

Eunice. —You are not at all too old to learn enough 
music to play accompaniments to your hymns and 
chants on the harmonium. You should, however, 
have found out all about the requirements of the 
office before you undertook it. If you find your 
f.ngers stiff, rub them well with mutton suet, and 
wear gloves at night. Do not be discouraged nor 
unhappy. 

Sanandshire. —You will find music and singing a 
great help in j'our society; also reading aloud a 
pleasant book, and taking some epoch of history to 
read up and discuss. 

H. B.—The “ timbrel,” or “ tabret,” in ancient use, 
which is named in the Scriptures, resembled a 
kettle-drum or a tambourine, round the rim of 
which little bells were hung, consisting of a skin 
stretched over a hoop, or bowl-shaped article, like 
a kettle-drum. What is translated an “organ” 
was a reed-pipe. “ Pan-pipes,” consisting of seven 
or more pipes, such as still employed. The 
“ Psaltery ” was a ten-stringed instrument like a 
lyre. The “Dulcimer” was a kind of bag-pipe. 
A “ sackbut ” appears to have been discovered in 
H Tculaneuin—there buried for nearly 2,000 years, 
it was a wind-instrument, the lower part made of 
bronze and the upper, including the mouth-piece, 
of gold. This interesting relic was presented to 
George III. by the King of Naples; and we believe 
that the idea of our modern trombone was derived 
from it, and has been employed in our military 
bands. For an interesting account of the singers, 
and instrumental performers employed for the sacred 
services of the Jewish Temple, see the Biblical 
Encyclopcedia, by Dr. John Eadie (56, Paternoster 
Row). 

“Miss Muffet.” —Enquire at any first-class music- 
seller’s for the last and best recommended exercises 
for piano playing; and when you have got them 
never forget your neighbours, to whom you might 
make yourself an intolerable nuisance. Employ 
youx spare time in studying historj’’, travels, natural 
history, and such good books as Eadie’s (above- 
named), or Barrow’s Biblical Geography and 
A ?i liquifies. 

COOKERY. 

H. A. N.—Write to Miss Calden, Hon. Secretary of 
the National Union for the Technical Education 
of Women, 49, Canning Street, Liverpool. The 
Training School of Cookery was founded to pro¬ 
mote the systematic training of teachers in 1876. 
In Manchester there is the School of Domestic 
Economy and Cookery, South Parade, St. Mary’s 
Street, Deansgate. The Liverpool prepares for 
the diploma of the Northern Union, qualifying 
teachers for the elementary schools. 

Janie. —There is the Cheshire Dairy Institute at 
Worleston, near Nantwich ; and there is also a 
Migratory Dairy School at work in the West of 
England, and in South Wales, also at Bath. We 
may also name two others, for the sake of any 
Irish readers—the Munster Dairy School, Cork, 
and the Glasncvin Schools, Dublin. Write to the 
Secretary of the first-named dairy school for any 
further information, or addresses required. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dot. —If writing to a gentleman (commonly so styled), 

address him as “J. J - , Esq., M.D.,” or Mus. 

Doc., or whatever the letters he may have a right 
to use. You will find everything you need to know 
both on the subject of good breeding and of 
etiquette in an early vol. of the “ G. O. P.” 

W. E. A. M.—1. The city of Hanover has many impor¬ 
tant industries, amongst which are cotton weaving, 
flax spinning, sugar refining, and iron founding and 
manufacturing; manufacturers in gold and silver, 
lacquered wares, carpets, and oilcloth. The popu¬ 
lation of the kingdom of Hanover amounts to about 
2,278,361. In the year 1875 the population of the 
city, including the suburb of Linden, amounted to 
127,576. The climate of the country is very mild, 
the prevailing wind is west. On the high grounds, 
on spurs of the Hartz Mountains, the situations are 
general^ healthy ; but on the flats, where the rivers 
are sluggish and stagnant pools are formed, the 
reverse is marked by the prevalence of dysentery, 
ague, and intermittent fever. The city itself is 
built on a sandy plain and enclosed by planted 
walks.—2. We cannot advertise kid shoe revivers. 

Grateful writes a nice, well written, and well ex¬ 
pressed letter. We consider that she deserves 
much commendation for it, and thank her for her 
kind expressions in acknowledgment of our efforts 
to please and benefit our readers. 

Little Tott. —Do not worry yourself. You are sure 
to get thinner later on when you are older. 

An Irish Lass. —There is nothing to prevent your 
using your mother’s maiden name and your own 
name if you wish to do so, placing the first- before 
the last-named. 

Bluebell and Nesto Con Dolore. —The duties of 
a nursery governess vary according to circum¬ 
stances. If there be a nurse she only attends to 
the education, amusement, and exercise of her 
charges ; but if there be no nurse she has the duties 
of one to perform, and sees the children washed 
and dressed, rendering assistance as required. 

Mapsie. —We regret that we cannot help you, as we 
do not know the poem. 

Madge. —The lines are from Tennyson’s “ Break, 
Break, Break.” 

Clarissa. —We should advise j-ou to get a large 
photograph of the picture, “ The Light of the 
World.” There are many excellent ones to be 
found, large and small. 

Flora Macdonald. —Read our series of articles on 
“ Occupations for Women and Girls.” Your 
mother does not appear to wish you to help in the 
expenses of the family or she would let you take in 
pupils at certain hours. Perhaps you could be a 
visiting governess. 

Apricot Tree. —Holding the hands or feet in very 
hot water, and adding two or three times to the 
water some fresh from the kettle, then immersing 
them for about one minute in cold water, and drying 
them quickly but thoroughly, will stop the irritation, 
and the chilblains will disappear. 

Bessie (Washington).—The song, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” is a lyric contained in the drama of Clari, 
the Maid of Milan , by John Howard Payne (1792- 
1852. The melody to which it was set is said to be 
of Italian or Sicilian origin, though by some attri¬ 
buted to Sir Henry Bishop. It has been suggested 
that the truth may lie between the two, and that 
the latter harmonised and arranged it. 

An English Lassie has evidently been reading a 
book called Unknown to History. There is no 
foundation of a reliable character to support such 
an idea. The existence of any child of Mary Queen 
of Scots could not have been concealed from the 
world—from either friends or foes. 

J. D. K.—You cannot quite congratulate a girl on 
being engaged to jour brother; but you might 
write her a kind letter, and say you hoped to be 
friends and “ sisters ” in kindly feeling in the new 
relationship as well as sisters “ in law.” Many 
people remain that all their lives, and never advance 
to be sisters “in love.” 

Valentine. —You are quite too young for a ladies’ 
companion. 

Worker. —We should think the texts for quilts might 
be printed at any printing office for you, provided 
you gave the calico and described the size and the 
kind of letters required. 

A. B.—Write to the Religious Tract Society, 56, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Hilda M. C.—The Bible, dated 1717, published at 
Oxford, in two vols, folio, is called the “ Vinegar 
Bible.” It is worth £8; in large paper, £10, per¬ 
haps even more. This Bible is so-called because 
the heading of St. Luke xx. is given as the 
“Parable of the ‘Vinegar,’” instead of “Vine- 
3'ard.” It was printed at the Clarendon Press. 

Photine. —You should wash out the sea water directly 
you get home. It is not good for the hair. 

Dorothea. —1. We cannot give addresses of the 
kind.—2. The head of the Cotton family is the Earl 
of Combennere. 

Veronique. —The book by Thomas 3 . Kempis, is 
called The Imitation of Christ. There arc se^-al 
cheap editions of it. 


Venus. —The old-fashioned way was to mark your 
trousseau in your maiden name, being the gift of 
j’our parents. It is verj r common now to delay the 
marking until after marriage, and to do so in 
the adopted name. Houselinen should be marked 
in j-our own and j*our husband’s initials, or your 
mutual surname only and a number. Some people 
add the year—a good plan. 

Happy.— William Shakespeare was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon, A.d. 1564, on or about April 23rd. He 
died there 1646, it is believed, on his birthday. 

Squiddie. —To clean brushes used for oil, turpentine 
may be used. _ But perhaps you might find some 
special cleansing medium for the purpose if j’ou 
enquired either at an artists’ colourman’s or an 
ordinary oilshop—depending the employment of the 
brush. 

Giantess would not make a fortune by the sale of the 
old lead-paper round her chocolate sticks. But she 
can take it to the general shop in her village and 
enquire. 

Alice B.—We are not acquainted with the place 
which j'ou name as a training home for nursery 
governesses and children’s maids. Read our articles 
on “ Occupations for Women and Girls.” You 
may obtain a new idea from them to help in your 
choice of some employment. 

Beryl. —The simplest way to clean gloves is to do it 
with deodorised benzine, washing them in this as if 
in water. Rinse them in some clean benzine, dry 
them on a soft cloth, pull them out well into shape, 
and hang them in a cool, airy place to dry. You 
must remember that this is a dangerous process, 
and must be performed by daylight as the benzine 
is highly inflammable. 

Curly Tig. —Swimming classes for girls are held at 
the baths, King Street, St. Pancras ; and 2, Queen’s 
Road, Bayswater, W. 

A. F.—The French process for renovating black silk 
is to use a weak solution of coffee-water. The silk 
should be moderately wetted only, and when drying 
should be rubbed with a clean silk handkerchief to 
restore the lustre. 

Doss House. —“ Doss ” means a hassock or bed 
stuffed with straw, or a straw bed ; “ dossken,” a 
lodging-house ; “ dossel,” a bundle of hay or straw ; 
“ dosser,” a straw basket. These were all common 
English words in the reign of good Queen Bess; 
and all these words are connected with the Greek 
dosis, from whence our “ dose,” a given quantity of 
anything. 

Lanky. —1. No, you do'not weigh at nil too much for 
5 feet 10 inches.—2. February 17, 1875, was a Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Matron. —What you want is a dictionary and per¬ 
severing determination to spell correctly. Look 
out every word about which you entertain the 
smallest doubt. You write very carelesslj-, and 
leave out letters in half the words you employ ; and 
the letters themselves are often incorrectly formed. 
For instance, 3 r ou make no difference between a 
“ d ” and an “ a,” as the former should have a long 
top to the second stroke. 

Une Maliieureuse. —Your guardian has failed very 
seriously in his duty towards you. He should never 
have allowed you to walk out nor ride alone. It is 
highly improper, especially when a girl is so very 
young and inexperienced. Moreover, a man who 
has so little honour as to take advantage of a young 
girl’s loneliness and ignorance of the usages of 
society as to join her without an introduction, and, 
worse still, dare to tempt her (a minor) to run away 
from her guardian and go abroad with him, is 
simply a scoundrel. At sixteen you ought to be in 
the schoolroom attending to your education. The 
man who has dared to make such a proposal to you 
must think you sadly wanting in self-respect, and 
deserves to be horse-whipped. Have nothing more 
to do with him. 

Kathleen M. B.—We think there is not the least 
chance of your having the original Murillo, though 
j r ou may have a copy on panel perhaps. We could 
not say anything about its value. It would have to 
be inspected by a judge. 

Puella. —“ R. S. V.P.” are the initials of the French 
phrase, Repondcz s'il vous plait , “ reply if you 
please.” 

Studio Marino. —You must send a post-office order 
for the books. 

Madoline. —It is generally supposed that a man is 
master in his own house, is it not ? and children 
must obey their parents. 

H. M. P.—We should suggest “Mrs. Browning” as 
as essay subject, and think you would find it easier 
to deal with in every wa\\ 

H. M.—Advertisements about the firms who buy 
waste-paper arc to be found in the daily news¬ 
papers. 

Harriet. —The mark “ Coalport, 1750,” is certainly 
wrong, as the Coalport works were not established 
then. But there arc so many marks on Coalport 
that one cannot tell. They copied from Dresden, 
Sevres, and Chelsea china shapes, colours, and 
marks. You should submit it to a connoisseur in 
china, but we think it sounds like a modern and 
spurious example of no great value. 

A. W.—June 8th, 1868, was a Mondaj\ 
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SILVER SEAS. 

By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


Oh ! moon afloat in the wind-tossed skies, 

A fairy bark from an unknown shore, 

Hiding thy light while the storm rack flies, 

While the darkness deepens, and tempests roar ! 
The white mists quiver, they break and shiver, 

The winds go softly over the trees, 

And I see thee hurrying forward ever, 

Sailing down through the silver seas ! 


Oil! ship afloat on the wandering wave, 

The heavens are black, and the night is dark; 
The stars are sleeping—no light to save. 

The weary storm-driven labouring bark ! 

Yet the winds are shifting, the shadows lifting, 
The dawn comes floating down on the breeze, 
Onward now with the calm waves drifting, 

Sailing down through the silver seas ! 


Oh ! soul afloat on life’s stormy tide, 

The winds are high, and the night is long; 

Where is thy helper ? Who shall guide ? 

The tempests beat, and thy foes are strong. 

Heart, cease thine aching! The clouds are breaking— 
See through the darkness the dawn of peace, 

On to the shore where the day is breaking, 

Sailing down through the silver seas ! 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA j\I. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 



FTER this conver¬ 
sation, Rowland 
regarded Molly 
from a fresh point 
of view, giving 
her credit for far 
deeper feelings 
than “My Lady” 
really possessed. He 
sought her company in¬ 
stead of shunning it; and 
a rare twinkle appeared 
in the good squire’s eyes, 
as he watched Rowland 
falling under the in¬ 
fluence of his fascinating 
little maid. The parson 
too was anything but blind to this new 
development, and went so far one day 
as to say to his old friend, who pointed 
to the young people strolling under the 
avenue of oaks — 

“ ‘My Lady’ is the best antidote we 
grey-beards could prescribe to the poison 
which perverts Rowland’s brain at the 
present time. He is drunk with desire 
for martyrdom, instead of eager to do 
his duty in the place wherein the Lord 
has placed him ; let our practical little 
maid here tell him some home-truths as 
to his folly, an’ she will.” 

This was exactly what Molly was doing 
at that moment. She had a knowledge 
of the world which Rowland could never 
grasp, and had the rare gift of seeing 
things exactly as they are, without pes¬ 
simism or optimism. Rowland’s hopes 
of regenerating the evil times by boldly 
speaking his mind, savoured to her 
worldly mind of blind absurdity. 

“No one of importance will listen to 
you,” she said again, with a little curl 
of the lip which caused Rowland much 
mental affliction. “You will break 
madam’s heart for nothing,” she con¬ 
tinued, positively. “ People don’t like 
to hear they are wicked, and are on 
wrong political tracks, and they will kill 
you if they can catch you.” 

But nothing set Rowland’s heart afire 


like the chance of martyrdom, and he 
appeared unmoved by Molly’s worldly- 
wise precautions. But perhaps her frank 
speaking opened his eyes to the severe 
sorrow his chosen course must needs 
bring to his parents who idolised him. 
The poor squire was aged ten years by 
the near prospect of losing his son. 
Plad he not suffered enough in Ralph’s 
martyrdom, that now his only son should 
rush into the same perils ? 

The jolly parson delivered his mind of 
sundry practical reflections into Row¬ 
land’s ear. 

“ Rowland, lad, I baptised thee at the 
font; and better had it been for those 
who love you so tenderly, that that had 
been thy last moment on earth. It 
seemeth to me, lad, that the Lord God 
Almighty knows our proper place and 
work, and doth set us where we can 
most fitly do our duty. Thy parents 
need thee; thy father’s estate failing 
thee (and I see the martyr’s crown is in 
thine eye) will go to aliens who will little 
understand the needs of the poor folk 
now so well cared for by thy good father. 
There is work enough at home and to 
spare, Rowland, my lad. Besides this, 
doth not the squire’s face tell thee that 
there is heartbreak behind his smile ? ” 

Rowland received even this as a 
temptation of the enemy, trembling at 
the onslaught made on his cherished 
ideal of duty. The world of which he 
dreamed was a vast battlefield to his 
imagination in which he might effect 
great victories. He thought it was 
ignorance of truth which made people 
evil, without recognising the strength of 
the depraved “will,” which holds its 
victims in the slough of wickedness. 
Molly’s shrewd remark struck the root 
of the matter—“ People don’t like to 
hear that they are wicked.” And again, 
railing at evil does not cure it; it is 
always easier to pull down than to build 
up. Rowland had no idea of the truth, 
that the parson had done more for the 
Kingdom of Heaven in his strong hold 
over his parish, than all Ralph’s eloquent 
denunciations against the sins of the 
times, and martyrdom to boot. 

Molly lost not one whit of her blithe¬ 
ness though others were so saddened by 
the prospect of losing Rowland. But 
by-and-by even she perceived that Row¬ 
land’s attitude towards her had under¬ 
gone a change. He was taking his 
antidote in dangerously frequent doses. 
It was not, as of old, “ Susan,” always 
“Susan,” even though Susan’s sympa¬ 
thies were wholly with him in his ideal 
world. No; it was “ Molly” now, always 
“ Molly.” Did Susan notice this defec¬ 
tion ? Molly rather marvelled at the 
radiance which shone in the sweet girl’s 
face as she sang gaily about her work in 
the dairy. 

“You know,” said Mistress Pierce, 
noticing Molly’swatchful look, “our good 
Susan is to be married one day soon.” 

“ Married ! ” Molly sprang to her 
feet in amazement. 


“ It is what we could have desired for 
her,” said Mistress Pierce gently. “ The 
learned Dr. Parker has asked us for our 
child. He will make her happy, for they 
are one in their love of learning.” 

“ But he is so poor,” objected prac¬ 
tical Molly. 

“ Susan will not mind poverty,” replied 
Mistress Pierce. “ She is a farmer’s 
daughter, and has been brought up to 
housewifely duties. Still they will be 
well enough, for the squire has presented 
Dr. Parker with the living at Hounslow, 
which has just come into his bawds.” 

Molly danced aw r ay to overpower Susan 
with merry raillery. Susan accepted it 
all gratefully. 

“Ah, Molly, darling; but for you I 
should never have met him I ” she said, 
almost tearfully. 

About this time the farmer went up to 
the manor to speak to the squire. 

“It seems strange to me,” said he, 
“that Molly’s grand relatives don’t 
come to see her. I should like to know 
how they treated her. There’s nought 
to be learned of the child herself; but, 
as I told parson yesterday, it can’t be 
right for them to leave the child without 
a word for such a long time.” 

The squire looked perplexed. “The 
longer they keep away the better pleased 
are we, eh, man?” he said, with a 
glance, which the farmer understood, at 
the young people in the garden. 

“ Ay, ay ! but I’m for folks doing their 
duty,” said the farmer. “ And the child 
came back without a penny piece or a 
gown to her back, and she the heiress of 
a large fortune. Something’s out of 
gear, squire.” 

Nevertheless nothing was done to 
elucidate the matter. True, Mistress 
Pierce caught the girl in her arms one 
evening and gently questioned her. 

“Molly, did your guardian say you 
might stay so long with us?” she asked. 

“Oh!” said Molly, lightly, “I am 
never going back.” 

“ But, my child, is he willing for you 
to give up wealth, position, everything 
for your old friends.” 

Molly’s face grew stern. Mistress 
Pierce had never seen a like expression 
on so young a face. She quietly released 
herself from the kind woman’s embrace 
and turned to the farmer, who was keenly 
watching her. 

“I shall never go back,” she said, 
haughtily and firmly. This w f as all that 
could be learned from her. 

One afternoon, as the squire and par¬ 
son were walking towards the farm¬ 
house across the Heath, they observed a 
coach emblazoned with arms driving in 
the same direction. 

“ Oho ; let’s run this quarry down ! ” 
quoth the squire. And the two men 
reached the garden gate as soon as did 
the coach, notwithstandingits four horses 
and gay postillions. 

Molly was wandering like a butterfly 
in and out mazes of sweet peas and sun¬ 
flowers in the garden, unconscious of a 







keen pair of eyes which, as their owner 
leaned from the coach door, were fastened 
upon her. 

“ I told you she -was here ; I knew it,” 
said a deep ringing voice. “ A Seymour 
of Seymours I Her father over again.” 

“ Molly, my dear child ! ” cried Lord 
Seymour. “Oh, Molly, how thankful I 
am to find you at last.” 

Molly sprang forward at the sound of 
her guardian’s voice with an affectionate 
greeting. Then followed her introduc¬ 
tion to her Grace the Duchess of Beau- 
clerc, in which Molly’s graceful curtsey 
and respectful salute captivated the old 
lady. 

“ So here is the runaway ! Just as I 
said, godson,” she cried, laughing. 
“While you have been to France in 
search of her here she has been simply 
at home with her old friends. I hope 
you will follow my lead after this in any 
matter pertaining to one of the old 
Seymour stock.” 

As Molly held open the garden-gate 
the squire and parson approached "and 
received an introduction to her Grace, 
who, leaning on the squire’s arm, now 
clicked along the red-tiled walk with her 
high-heeled shoes. 

Molly rushed down the garden to call 
Mistress Pierce, and danced back at her 
side, her blue eyes mischievously bright 
as she clung to her arm. Now the whole 
pathway was in view of the arm-chair 
occupied by the Duchess, and Mistress 
Pierce’s sweet face was an open book to 
the keen eyes scrutinising the approach¬ 
ing figure. Mistress Pierce’s apron was 
full of lavender sprigs, which Molly 
■would not permit her to wait to throw 
aside, so her entrance brought fragrance 
into the homely dwelling-room as she 
made her simple curtsey to the great 
lady. 

“And so Molly stole a march on you 
all! ” roared the good squire, who could 
not have seen a fault in his favourite had 
it been demonstrated to him by an arch¬ 
angel. 

“ Oh, Molly! ”—a little reproachfully 
from Mistress Pierce. 

Molly’s head was thrown back de¬ 
fiantly ; she faced the group with a 
haughty, stern glance, making her for 
the moment the living image of her 
father in his most implacable moods, as 
the Duchess and Lord Seymour well 
remembered. 

“ I shall never go back ! ” she repeated 
firmly. 

“Oh, tut, tut!” cried the Duchess 
amiably, above all things delighted to 
see the race traits even in the girl’s 
faults. “Tut, tut, child! Leave ali that 
to your elders ; and now tell us, how* did 
you get here all alone ? ” 

“ I took the coach to the cross-roads,” 
said Molly, boldly defiant, “and then I 
walked.” 

Astonishment on all around culminated 
in silence. Looks passed from one to 
another, but dread of bringing about 
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some disclosure which would further 
ruffle “ My Lady’s ” very evident temper 
kept all even from exclamations of the 
surprise felt. Presently Mistress Pierce’s 
gentle command was laid upon the girl. 

“Run to meet Christopher, Molly; 
he is out on the Heath, and has doubt¬ 
less forgotten the supper-hour in his 
books!’ ’ 

As Molly obeyed, the farmer came 
whistling up the lane. The parson gave 
him a call before his quick eye was 
caught by the coach standing in his 
barn-yard. Everyone was relieved by 
his appearance, even the squire and 
parson being willing to wait his lead in 
this important matter. 

“There is something behind this,” 
said he, bluntly, “which must be fully 
explained to us before w r e consent to let 
the child leave us again.” 

“Right you are, Pierce!” said the 
squire. “We must know what fright¬ 
ened our little maid, and set her so 
against going back to the city.” 

“You are quite right,” said the 
Duchess frankly. “ Now the child is 
gone, I will set the matter before you, 
for by help of ‘ His Majesty ’ (about the 
clearest-headed man in his realm) I got 
to the bottom of a rare cobweb of lies. 
No one can put me off with lies. My 
godson here was easily deceived, and 
accepted the gossip of the hour as God’s 
truth ; so he needs must rush off to Paris 
after the maid, though I could have told 
him, had he waited to consult me before 
he went, that we should find her here. 
Seymours, with the exception of my god¬ 
son here, are noted for quick-wittedness. 
Molly’s instinct was unerring when it led 
her back to your care. The wisest coun¬ 
sellor of the age could not have advised 
her to better purpose.” 

Here Lord Seymour (whose mother 
and sisters made but a sorry appearance 
in the story) rose and sauntered across 
the garden to the Heath after Molly, and 
the story the maid either could not or 
would not tell was made clear to the 
eager listeners. 

“She shall not go back! ” was Mis¬ 
tress Pierce’s indignant comment. 

“Oh, tut, tut, my good woman ! ” said 
the Duchess impatiently. “Of course 
she must return. You all see that, do 
you not ? ” 

The three men looked at one another, 
and then signalled the affirmative. 

“ I he last of the Bertram Seymours 
will take her place in the world,” said 
the Duchess emphatically, “under my 
protection.” 

Mistress Pierce sought for her hus¬ 
band’s support, but to her surprise he 
spoke in favour of the Duchess. 

“Molly must have her rights,” said 
he. “ God knows it is hard for me to 
say she must go, but I see it must be, 
eh, squire ? ” 

“Ay, man!” replied the laconic 
squire, reluctantly enough. 

“ Make your mind easy, good mother,” 
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said the Duchess. “ I shall guard the 
child like a very dragon. For a few 
weeks we shall be seen at Court, to give 
the lie to any evil report hatched up by 
those who are jealous of Marjorie’s 
beauty. Then we shall go to my seat in 
Kent, spending some months of the year 
at my favourite old fortress, the castle 
on the cliffs on the Norfolk coast. The 
doors of our places of residence will ever 
be open to you, her best friends. From 
this time I undertake the guardianship 
of my kinswoman, Marjorie Seymour. 
My godson has an appointment at a 
foreign Court, which I counsel him to 
accept, as it will rid him of the society 
of his mothers and sisters, who are so 
unworthy of him. They will have to 
retire to the country then, for they have 
gambled away any little fortune they 
once possessed.” 

She was preparing to speak again, 
when the party of young people came in 
sight. Molly was walking between her 
guardian and Christopher, laughing and 
chatting with perfect abandon. ‘ The 
Duchess exclaimed, as she saw them, 
“What, is that your son—a fine fellow 
truly! ’ ’ 

Christopher had indeed fulfilled the 
promise of his youth, and had grown 
into magnificent manhood ; the squire 
and parson were almost as proud of him 
as were his own parents. 

“But I am never going away, you 
know,” cried Molly, in her ringing tones, 
as Christopher sighed at sight' of the 
coach in the 3^ard. 

As she came dancing up the pathway, 
lovely as a dream in her simple gown, 
with the bunch of sweet peas at her 
bosom- 

“ No wonder she made a sensation at 
Court,” muttered the Duchess to the 
parson. “ She is incomparable ! ” 

Mistress Pierce was busy setting the 
supper-table. Molly, capricious as usual, 
chose to help, and passed back and forth 
giving elegance to the table by her deft 
touches. The Duchess, who was raven¬ 
ously hungry, watched the preparations 
with a favourable eye, and heartily en¬ 
joyed the simple country fare. 

“And so, ‘ My Lady,’ this life quite 
contents you?” said she, laying her 
hand on Molly’s golden head, and up¬ 
lifting the girl’s face. 

“Absolutely, your grace,” was the 
haughty answer. 

The Duchess laughed indulgently. 

“ And now, my child, put on your 
bonnet; we must return to town be¬ 
times.” 

Molly flashed one glance round the 
loving circle of friends. The sad expres¬ 
sion that met hers showed that the deci¬ 
sion was made ; she must go. 

“But I shall come back,” she cried, 
thrusting aside the disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions which almost choked her. I’m 
coming back, Mother Mary.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SONG:—“COME TO ME, O YE CHILDREN.” 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 

catch the sunlight fickle 

On the greenest landscape fair ? 

Can we fix it on the canvas, 

To enjoy its radiance there? 

Can we rid us of the poisons 
That our very lives ensnare ? 

Can we never reach the gladness 
All the others seem to share ? 

Shall we in the Home hereafter, 

When we perfect joy declare, 

Look for contrast back on old days, 
And its incompleteness bare ? 

If we then, in His dear presence, 

But dissect past wheat and tare, 

He will show that all the anguish 
Beautified the crowns we wear! 

C. P. 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE GARDEN PARTY. 

“Minnie! Minnie! Oh, how delight¬ 
ful ! Oh, how did j*ou come ? Where 
are you staying ? Oh, this is a splendid 
surprise ! ” 

Raby and Maidie had fairly rushed 
into the arms of a plump pink girl, who 
was composedly eating an ice at a table 
in the big refreshment-tent, and for a 
moment there was such a confusion of 
kissing* and exclaiming that nobody 
could be expected to ask or answer 
categorical questions. When, however, 
the first breathless moments were over, 
and Minnie had called for more ices 
with an air of assurance that filled her 
companions with admiration, the three 
ex-schoolfellows got into a corner, well 
hidden away from the rest of the world, 
and began to gabble away together in 
that low, rapid fashion that seems pecu¬ 
liar to girls from school, and is certainly 
unintelligible to the rest of the world. 

Minnie’s story was soon told. She 
was on a visit to friends in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and was staying at a house 
about three miles off. She was not going 
to be there much longer, but threw out 
broad hints to the effect that she was 
quite open to an invitation to the Fish- 
Ponds, and the girls declared with 
ecstacy that of course she must come and 
stay there a good long time. They knew 
mamma would be delighted ; mamma 
was very kind and easy to get on with, 
and they had told her so much about 
Minnie. When the ices were finished, 
the girls wandered about the gardens 
arm-in-arm, still engrossed in talk, 
making plans as to what they would 


do when Minnie came, how they would 
spend their time, and what “larks” 
they would have, when Maidie suddenly 
stopped short in the middle of a sentence 
to say, “Raby, do you think we shall 
have to ask Regina about having Minnie 
to stop with us ? ” 

“Who’s Regina?” asked Minnie. 
“Oh, I think I know—that horrid half- 
sister of yours, who behaved so badly 
and never took any notice of you whilst 
you were at school. What has she got 
to do with you now? Why should she 
be asked anything ? ” 

“She is staying with uS now,” an¬ 
swered Raby, a little more gravely than 
before. “ Things were getting into such 
a muddle, and mamma sent for her. I 
don’t know how long she will stay, and 
when she is there I don’t quite know 
who is mistress of the house.” 

“ Your mother, of course,” said Minnie 
promptly. “ I shouldn’t take the least 
notice of an interloper—not unless she 
was always on our side. If she is going 
to be disagreeable, you had much better 
have me to help you to fight your battles. 
We will soon put Miss Regina in her 
place ! ” 

Minnie spoke with the utmost assur¬ 
ance. She was a girl of some force of 
character, and had always been accus¬ 
tomed to lead a party at school. She 
had an idea that she was a born diplo¬ 
matist, and was always more than ready 
to display her skill in party tactics. 
She dearly loved a tussle with lawful 
authority, and at school had been far 
more beloved by the wilder spirits 
amongst the girls than by her teachers 
and governesses. 


“ ‘ Britons never, never, never shall be 
slaves!’” she cried, with the light of 
laughter in her small twinkling blue 
eyes, that were set decidedly too near 
together for beauty; and Raby and 
Maidie laughed and looked at her with 
admiration, for they had been her de¬ 
voted slaves during the past two years 
at school, and were perfectly ready to 
fall again beneath her sway. 

“ Show me this Regina, if she is 
here,” said Minnie. “I’ll soon take 
her measure when once I set eyes on 
her!” 

The garden, though well laid out, was 
not extensive, and it did not take long 
to skirt round the shrubbery and reach 
the lawn, where the greater part of the 
guests had assembled. 

“There is Regina,” said Maidie; 
“ in the long pale-grey dress, with the 
big hat and feathers and dark-red roses, 
talking to those two young men from 
that queer old house on the hill. I think 
their name is Cotterell.” 

Minnie was looking fixedly across at 
the figure indicated, her round face, 
which at a first glance looked so good- 
natured and pleasant, taking an expres¬ 
sion that modified these attributes a 
good deal. “ So that is Regina, is it ? ” 
she said, after a few moments. “ It 
strikes me that Regina has a good 
strong will of her own, and a mighty 
good opinion of herself. It would do 
her a world of good to be taken down a 
few pegs.” 

“ If you could only do it! ” said Maidie, 
doubtfully. “ That’s what Wilfrid said, 
but he only got well taken down himself 
instead.” 
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“A little boy!” remarked Minnie, 
with good-tempered scorn. ‘'As if he 
could be a match for her! But, look 
out you two, or you will find that she 
has got the whip-hand of you and your 
mother and the whole house before you 
have time to say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ I 
know the sort—and it’s a dangerous 
sort! ” 

The foolish girls drank in every word 
uttered by their companion as though 
they were words of the profoundest 
wisdom. At once they became a little 
ashamed of their growing liking for 
Regina, and were anxious to hide it 
from Minnie. 

“She gave us our dresses, though,” 
said Maidie, who had a good deal of 
natural affection in her composition, as 
well as a proper sense of gratitude. 

“ Don’t you think they are very pretty, 
Minnie ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, well enough ! ” was the off-hand 
reply, though Minnie had been secretly 
wishing her own frock was half as pretty. 

“ Rather too simple and little-girly for 
my taste. But that’s all part of the 
plan one can see—dressing you like 
children, that people may take you for 
children, putting you in the background, 
and keeping you quietwith presents that 
cost her nothing because she is so rich. 

I can see through her, if you can’t. But 
I’ll fight your battle for you when I 
come—trust me for that! ” 

Minnie already took her visit as an 
accomplished fact, and Raby and Maidie, 
as they wandered away, with arms 
linked within hers, were increasingly 
resolved to have her. They knew their 
mother would be perfectly willing, and 
as for Regina, they certainly would not 
let any whim of hers stand in the way. 

In other parts of the gardens other 
scenes were being enacted. An excel¬ 
lent encounter at'tennis had been fought 
out between Molly, with Harold as a 
partner, against Dolly and Leofwin. It 
had been a most closely contested fight 
all the way through, and left the combat¬ 
ants flushed and laughing when victory 
had at last been secured through a very 
quick and clever stroke of Molly’s. 

The four stood together in the shade 
to gather breath and receive the plaudits 
of the bystanders, and, when the little 
knot about them broke up, Harold 
turned to the sisters and asked, “ Do 
you know who is that tall lady in grey 
over by the cedar ? I have never seen 
her before to-day. Is she a new-comer, 
or only a visitor here ? ” 

“That is Miss Stanley-Devenish,” 
answered Molly, smiling. “ You must 
know her name by now, of course.” 

“Oh, yes; I have heard of her, but 
never seen her. She is very handsome 
and striking-looking.” 

“Very, and as nice as she is beau¬ 
tiful!” chimed in Dolly, with ready 
enthusiasm. “ We are tremendously 
fond of her already. Would you like to 
be introduced ? ” 

The brothers were pleased to be pre¬ 
sented to the beauty, and Regina re¬ 
ceived them with her ready cordiality 
and frank goodwill. She knew them by 
reputation, and had many questions to 
ask about the quaint old manor-house 
she had seen in passing and the farm 


land lying about it. The girls noted 
how accurate a knowledge she possessed 
on the land and farming question, and 
wondered where she had got all her 
experience. The brothers fell into ready 
and eager talk, as much interested in 
answering as Regina seemed to be in 
asking questions, and the sisters were 
taken off to get refreshment by other 
admirers, who were desirous of obtaining* 
them as partners in a second tennis-set, 
and Regina and the Cotterell brothers 
sauntered about together deep in talk. 

“Don’t think I am asking all these 
questions out of mere idle curiosity, Mr. 
Cotterell,” said Regina presently. “It 
is a lttle premature of me to speak of 
my intentions, and if I name them to 
you I must ask you for a time to keep 
my confidence. But I am seriously 
thinking of purchasing a property some¬ 
where in this neighbourhood, and of 
settling down there, and I am naturally 
interested in everything that bears upon 
the subject.” 

The brothers exchanged quick glances. 
Could it be possible that the lady’s choice 
might light upon Cotterells ? It was 
just possible, from the interest Miss 
'Stanley-Devenish appeared to tak^ in 
the house. Both their hearts beat rather 
high as the thought occurred to them, 
and Regina went on talking in her quiet, 
even way. “ I had a property of my own 
once, but there were serious drawbacks 
to the house and I sold it. It was un¬ 
deniably unhealthy ; the drainage was - 
hopelessly defective, and I could see 
no way of getting it set right short of 
pulling the whole place down. I was 
always afraid to have people to stay 
with me there, and I could not stay 
long at a time myself. But I like the 
feeling of being mistress — absolute 
owner—of my own house, and I am on 
the look-out again for one. I have - 
taken a great fancy to this neighbour¬ 
hood, and I should like to settle near to 
Mrs. Devenish, who has no wish to 
make any move or change. That is 
why I am so very inquisitive. I am very 
fond of farming. I have studied the 
matter a good deal. I should very much 
like to see some of the new machinery 
you have working up at Cotterells ; may 
I come and watch it at work one of these 
days ? ’ ’ 

“Do!” answered Harold warmly. 

“ We should be delighted to show you 
anything and everything. We are rather 
proud of our farming, Leo and I, though 
one is bound to admit that it is an uphill 
battle in this country, and under present 
conditions there is no making of for¬ 
tunes now—only a rubbing along and 
trying not to work at a loss.” 

Then followed more talk more or less 
technical, but highly interesting to those 
concerned ; and when Molly and Dolly, 
having finished their second battle, again 
sought the shade of the cedar, they found 
Regina and the brothers still in animated 
talk, and Harold turned round to say— 

“ We are going to get up a strawberry 
feast at Cotterells ; our strawberries in a 
week’s time will be at their prime. May 
we reckon on all of you as guests ? Miss 
Stanley-Devenish has kindly promised to 
come and to bring all her tribe with her. 
We lonely bachelors cannot give a real 


party; but we shall be delighted to see 
anybody who will enjoy tea out-of-doors, 
and gathering as many strawberries as 
can be disposed of.” 

“It will be delightful!” said Dolly, 
laughing. “You are quite coming out, 
Leo ! I don’t remember that you ever 
did anything so enterprising before ! ” 

“ I don’t know that we ever thought of 
it; but we have nearly all the hay in now 
—it has been such splendid weather— 
and until harvest begins, we shall have 
the farmers’ holiday. Our strawberries 
ought to be quite a sight soon. We 
want assistance in the eating of them.” 

Raby and Maidie were in a visible 
state of excitement when Regina sum¬ 
moned them at length to go home. She 
had not seen much of them during the 
time spent at Mrs. Renfrew’s; but that 
had hardly been wonderful, since they 
had evidently fallen in with friends of 
their own age, and girls delight to get 
apart together on such occasions and 
enjoy themselves after their own fashion. 
They did not, however, open out to 
Regina on the way home, and she was 
engrossed in her own thoughts and asked 
no questions. When they arrived home, 
she went straight up to her own room, 
whilst the girls ran eagerly to their 
mother. 

“Oh, mamma, it was so deV\g\vtMl 
We met Minnie Benton at the party. 
And mamma, dear, she would so like to 
come and see us here. We said we were 
sure you would be very pleased, for she 
was our great friend at school, and was 
always so kind to us. She is going away 
from where she is staying on Friday, and 
could come straight to us then. We said 
you should write to her this very post 
and settle it. She knows her mother 
would let her come, but of course it will 
give her time to ask. So just write a 
: nice little note, and we will post it, 
Minnie will be expecting it to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ But, my dears, you are in such a 
hurry ! Of course I shall be very pleased 
to sec any friend of yours ; but-” 

“Yes, we knew you would, mamma; 
that’s why we asked her. She is such a 
jolly girl! You will like her awfully—I 
mean very much. Now here is your 
writing-pad and favourite pen; be a 
good little mamma, and make haste. 
You can’t help writing something, be¬ 
cause we promised her she should hear 
to-morrow.” 

“ But, my dears, have you spoken to 
Regina ? ” 

“ Regina?” repeated Raby, opening 
her eyes very wide. “Why should we 
speak to her ? You are the mistress of 
the house, mamma. We don’t have to 
ask visitors whether we may do things 
or not.” 

“ No, no, my dear; but it is not quite 
like that. Your sister-” 

“ Regina isn’t our sister! ” cried 
Maidie, tossing her head. “We have 
plenty of sisters without her. Don’t 
make us hate her, mamma, by pretend¬ 
ing she is a sort of mother over us, 
because we won’t have anybody but you ; 
and you are always nice and kind and 
hospitable. You can’t wish us to tell 
Minnie that she mustn’t come because 
you are afraid Regina will be nasty! ” 







VARIETIES . 


“Oh, no, my love!” answered poor 
Mrs. Devenish, bewildered by this tor- 
ient of words, and willing* to do anything 
for peace and quietness’* sake. She had 
been too long accustomed to keeping 
open house, seeing guests come and 
go almost at will, to make much demur 
to this request on the part of her daugh¬ 
ters ; and the little note was soon written 
and delivered into their eager hands. 

“We will run and post it directly, 
before that horrid Regina can interfere ! 55 
cried Maidie excitedly. Regina had not 
been “horrid” earlier in the day when 
she had been taking such pains with the 
toilet of her young sisters, and supplying 
them with little dainty accessories from 
her own stores, in order that they might 
look and feel as nice as possible. But a 
couple of hours of Minnie’s society had 
effected a wonderful revolution of feeling, 
and now the word fell glibly and easily 
enough from her lips. 

When they came back from their 
errand they found Regina talking to their 
mother, and she turned upon them with 
a smile to say— 

“So you are going to have a visitor, 
are you ? Was it Minnie Benton with 
whom you were walking about so much ? 
—the girl in the pink muslin and white 
hat ? ” 


“ Yes, that was she. Isn’t she a iolly- 
looking girl ? ” 

“ I did not see her very near to ; but I 
thought you seemed very hapnv to¬ 
gether.” 

“ We always are when we have Minnie 
—she is such fun ! She was the j oiliest 
girl in all the school—up to anything.” 

Regina smiled a little, but made no 
direct reply. Raby drew her sister aside 
and whispered in her ear— 

“Don’t say any more; it will only 
make Regina take a dislike to her. I 
could see she was determined not to like 
Minnie all the time you were speaking. 
Minnie is quite right. She is one of those 
jealous sort of women who always want 
to be iirst, and hate for anybody else to 
be admired. She will be jealous of 
Minnie when she comes, because other 
people will be fond of her when they see 
her I ” 

“ Will she ? How horrid of her ! But 
I think Minnie will give her a good 
snubbing. Won’t it be delightful to 
have her ? She is such a darling ! ” 

Great was the excitement that pre¬ 
vailed till Minnie’s answer came ; but 
when it did, it could not have been more 
satisfactory. 

She had been in such a hurry for a 
definite arrangement that she had tele- 


VARIETIES. 


Tight Lacing. 

Cuvier, the eminent naturalist, had the 
greatest aversion towards the corset as an 
article of dress. He once endeavoured, by 
practical illustration, to force his views upon a 
young lady who was the victim of tight lacing. 
Walking with him in the Jardin des Plantes, 
she expressed her admiration for a very lovely 
flower. 

^ “ You were once like this blossom,” said 
Cuvier, glancing at her thin pale face. “To¬ 
morrow it will be as you are now.” 

The next day he led her to the same spot, 
where she found the flower drooping and 
dying. 

She asked the cause. 

“The plant,” said the anatomist, “is an 
image of yourself. I will show you what is 
the matter.” 

He pointed to a cord bound tightly about 
the stem, and continued, “ You are fading 
away exactly in the same manner, under the 
compression of your corset, and you are losing 
by degrees all your youthful charms, just 
because you have not the courage to resist this 
dangerous fashion.” 

Figur-8-ive Courtship. 

They cany economy of labour and material 
to considerable height in America. This 
beats phonetic printing :— 

2 lovers sat beneath the shade, 

And i un 2 the other said, 

“How 14 8 that you, be 9, 

Have smiled upon this suit of mine! 

If 5 a heart, it beats for you; 

Thy voice is mu 6 melody. 

’Tis 7 to be thy loved 1,2; 

Say, O y nymph, wilt marry me ? ” 

Then lisped she soft, “ Why, 13 ly.” 

The Safe Path.— It is one of the worst 
of errors to suppose there is any other path of 
safety than that of duty. 


Japanese Women. 

“The Japanese woman,” says Sir Edwin 
Arnold, “ is the most unselfish, the most self- 
denying, the most dutiful, and the most patient 
woman in the world, as well as the most con¬ 
siderate and pleasing, and, as I truly believe, 
more faithful to her own limited but ancient 
and earnest ideal of rectitude than any other 
of her sisters among the nations. 

“The civilisation, immensely antique and 
rigid, which has not, with all its changes, pro¬ 
duced so very great a success in the Japanese 
inan, has, while placing the Japanese woman 
in a deplorably unfair and subordinate posi¬ 
tion, brought out in her being, by some strange 
spell, all the social virtues of which her race is 
capable ; and made her, even in her subjec¬ 
tion, so gentle, winning, and admirable, that 
the boldest advocates of reform in educa¬ 
tion and national development tremble when 
they ask themselves whether civilisation and 
‘ woman’s rights.’ may not take away more 
from this tranquil, contented, and delightful 
creature than it can ever give her.” 

The Happy Heart. —How many take a 
wrong view of life, and waste their energies in 
trying to heap up wealth without thinking of 
the present happiness they are throwing away. 
It is not wealth or honours that make us 
happy—many of the most wretched beings 
on earth have both—but it is a radiant sunny 
spirit, which knows how to bear little trials and 
enjoy little comforts, and thus extract happi¬ 
ness from every incident of life. 

Help Each Other.— What do we live 
for, if it is not to make life less difficult for 
each other ? 

A Comforting Thought. — Many a 
woman is unhappy because she has not married 
the man that she loves; but often she would 
be far more unhappy if she had married him. 
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graphed to her parents for leave to 
accept the invitation, and had received 
permission in the same rapid fashion. 
She wrote a grateful and gushing little 
letter to Mrs. Devenish, saying how 
pleased she should be to visit the Fish 
Ponds and stay with her dear school¬ 
fellows there, and in this letter was en¬ 
closed another for the said beloved 
schoolfellows, which the girls raced off 
Avith into the garden and read eagerly 
together. y 

YY e will have a real good time when 
I do come,” it ran. “ It has been rather 
dull here—-nobody really up to larks. But 
with you it will be different, and I mean 
us to have a real good time. There is 
work to do I can very well see, and I’ll 
set myself to do it with hearty good will. 
You’ve only got to say the word, and Eli 
do my level best to work that old cat 
Regina out of the house for you—or, at 
least, to put such a spoke in her wheel 
that she won t be able to do much more 
harrru Old cats want their claws cut, 
and I’ll do the paring process. I’m not 
afraid of her—no fear ! ” 

Maidie went off into a fit of laughter. 
This sally about old cats seemed to her 
at that moment to be the acme of human 
wit. 

(To be continued.) 


Answer to Double Acrostic II. (p. 517). 

1. S auerkrau T 

2. A p o 1 1 O 

3. M i n i M 

4. L a t i u M 
5-0 d O (a) 

6. V olean O 

7. E ndeavou R 

8. R yd E 

Sam Lover. Tom Moore. 


Charade II. 

1. Repeat this word and you will have in 

view 

A mystic goddess when the world was 
new ; 

A cqoI, translucent flowing river too. 

2. A fish of northern seas, not valued much ; 
Or, dead on Scottish moors, my stalks are 

such 

As spread wild fire from lightest kindling 
touch. 

3. Hundreds and hundreds join my bulk to 

make 

Of vegetable matter so opaque 
That you my substance for a mineral 
take. 

My whole a village picturesque and gay, 
Where citizens were wont to sport and 

„ P la y 

Then* boisterous frolics during flowery 
May; * 

But the great city stretched its grasp that 
way 

With bricks and buildings smoke-begrimed 
and grey: 

You will find no village there to-day. 

XlMENA. 

G) Brother of William the Conqueror, and Bishim 
or Baycux, who was appointed Regent of England 
when William returned to Normandy; but his 
tyranny caused a revolt, and the Conqueror sent him 
back to Bayeux. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


BEAUTY AND THE HANDS. 

By “MEDICUS.” 


A book on beauty, that is a book worth 
the name, has never yet, to my knowledge, 
been written. I do not think that I shall ever 
attempt such a work. I lack the genius. 
Besides, just think of the time it would take. 
Think of the thinking it would need, the study, 
the tact, and I don’t know what all else. But 
I do know that after the book was finished, 
and printed and published, the critics would 
ally themselves against me; one brave band 
would laugh me to scorn, another would tear 
me and my book to bits, and a third would ad¬ 
vise me to leave beauty and literature severely 
alone, and devote my attention to salts and 
senna and the deftly-spread Burgundy plaster. 

Well I do not intend to write an essay on 
beauty to-day, at all events, but merely to make 
a few introductory remarks. 

A mistake then that nearly all girls make 
about their beauty is this, they cultivate merely 
one, two or a few points of it, and forget about 
the others. Take as a somewhat far-fetched 
example, Jenny the farmer’s milk-maiden. 
Well, Jenny is very often a fresh, wholesome, 
dark or blue-eyed buxom lassie, and in her 
morsel of a bedroom hangs a wee, wee looking- 
glass against the wall, and into this Jenny 
peeps, smiling, quite as often as Lady Fitz 
Frizzle-wig peeps into her lordly mirror, that is, 
whenever she has a chance. But Lady h itz 
Frizzle-wig can see her whole body from top 
to toe, from her hat to her boots, see her dress 
back and front, and note her graceful carriage. 
Poor Jenny sees nothing but her face. Jenny’s 
face is her fortune. Did not Tom the miller’s 
man tell her the other evening that:— 

“ Her cheeks were like the cherries red, 
Tier lips like rosebuds wet with dew, 
Eyes like harebells downward drooping, 
Teeth like pearlies in her mou’,” 

or words to that effect ? And Jenny was as 
happy as a hen with one chicken, and dreamt 
about it all night long. But no one on this 
earth spends less money on corsets than Jenny. 
She is dumpy, her walk is a waddle, her feet 
are spread, her hands are red, and she has no 
more figure than a badly lashed-up hammock. 
Jenny does not care. Parodying the lines on 
Queen Mary, and applying them to innocent 
Jenny, 

“ If to her figure imperfections fall, 

Look in her face and you’ll forget them all.” 

Jenny does not talk very grammatically either. 
She would be ashamed to do so. It would 
seem affected, and Tom might fly from her. 
She has not even cultivated her voice. Perhaps 
when she laughs it sounds like a boy making a 
trumpet of a tin teapot. 

I am not picking Jenny to pieces. Certainly 
not! She has a leal and loving little heart of 
her own, and I’ll warrant she will make a very 
excellent wife indeed for Tom the miller’s man. 

But there is you yourself now, Miss Honey- 
dew. Are you quite sure that you do not in 
some slight degree resemble Jenny ? Anyhow, 
do you not cultivate certain characteristics of 
beauty, and neglect others. Your face, I 
grant, is perfection, but is your carnage or 
body all it ought to be ? Male creatures do 
not look so much at the waist as the walk. 
Do you walk with grace ? Do you take all the 
care you ought with your hands and arms ? 
Have you cultivated your voice ? Lastly, do 
you take pains to cultivate your mind ? 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” 

I might add a postscript question and say: 
Do you attend to your health ? For on my 
word and honour, my dear young ladies, there 


can be no beauty without health. No, not even 
beauty of hands and arms. 

And that brings me straight to my subject. 
The hand, then, is a wonderful contrivance of 
Nature. Think of it or examine it as you will, 
it is wonderful. Hands hold sceptres and 
swords and pens, and hands rule the world. 
But in your hands you carry about with you, if 
you only knew it, the index to your mind, pur¬ 
suits and character. I should hardly need to 
look at your palm or trace the lines thereon, to 
tell you a good slice of the fortune that is likely 
to befall you. And there are thousand of men 
who can read hands far better than I can. 

But now I am going to mention a few of 
their beauties, and their blemishes and 
ailments, or tell you how to acquire the former 
and cure the latter. I shall not dwell long on 
a description of a beautiful female hand. I can 
only tell you what my own ideas are, for tastes 
even in hands may differ. The beautiful hand, 
then, is a small one—not, of course, dispropor¬ 
tionately so to the size of the body, but it is 
small. It should be moderately plump, without 
being obese : I mean that the back of the hand 
should not resemble the half of an india-rubber 
ball, nor should the indentations of the knuckles 
when the hand is open be mere dimples. The 
fingers should be small, rather short than long, 
the little finger especially tiny but strong 
withal, and they should be beautifully tapered. 
The nails should be clean, and of a pinkish white 
with no unsightly agnails, and well cut and cared 
for. The complexion of the hand should be 
delicate and white, and even the palm should be 
smooth, feeling like softish satin to the touch, 
but not damp and not cold. 

Now I must tell you that one of the great¬ 
est mistakes that most girls make in trying to 
secure beauty of hands, lies in the fact that 
they trust altogether to outward applications. 
And if I had a speaking-trumpet loud enough 
to make myself heard from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats, I’d get on top of Ben Nevis, 
and let you all know that there can be no real 
beauty of hands without health. You may 
bleach them if you like, and anoint and 
powder them, but for all that, pretty though 
they may look at a little distance, they will 
feel as cold and clammy to the touch if you 
are out of form, as the tail of a salt fish. Not 
a pleasant hand this, not a wholesome hand, 
not a hand that anyone would care to hold one 
moment longer than politeness dictated. 

i. Cold or Blue Hands .—.A question I have 
often been asked is, “ After my morning bath, 
or after bathing in the sea, my hands get so 
cold and blue that I cannot dress without dis¬ 
comfort ; what is the reason ? ” It is evident in 
a case of this kind that the circulation is weak. 
To remedy the evil we must go to the very 
root of things; the condition of the hands 
being merely symptomatic. Girls who suffer 
thus are seldom very rotund. They may be 
tall, the bones may be long, but they are but 
poorly clothed with wholesome muscle. I will 
not go so fiir as to say that the body is angu¬ 
lar at all, but it is what medical men call badly 
nourished, and no doubt the heart is feeble. Do 
not jump to the conclusion that the heart may 
be diseased, for this is unlikely. You know 
that the heart is a muscle, just like the biceps 
of the arm, and that in young people it may 
get out of form and become rather flabby, but 
it can be put in condition again. The heart, 
like every other part of the body, depends for 
its sustenance on the food that we eat. Well, 
here we have a power that shall tend to 
strengthen it. You must eat well, not too 
much. Ill or well one should never force food 
into the system. But to eat well you must 
take plenty of open air exercise, and this acts 


for good in two ways ; at least as regards the 
heart, for it not only increases the appetite for 
more food, thus enabling you to nourish and 
feed the heart, but it increases the size and 
strength of the heart, just as swinging his 
hammer all day increases the size of the 
blacksmith’s biceps. Now in some parts of 
the country medical men have recently adopted 
what might be called a new cure for feeble hearts 
of this kind, and one too, which seems to have 
reason on its side ; anyhow, they do cure. It 
is this. They cause their patients to take a 
certain amount of uphill walking—with fre¬ 
quent rests, of course—every day, and it is 
surprising how strong they soon become. This 
is simply what I might call heart-exercise. 
The exercise, I may tell you, must however, 
never be of the nature of a spurt, it must not 
be carried to the extent of distress. Just take 
it as you can bear it. 

The more nutritious the food the better, but 
solid, not slops. Do not go hungry. A cup 
of good beef tea and a rusk at midday are 
often invaluable. Milk is excellent, but should 
be taken with a spoonful of limewater in it, 
which any chemist will prepare for you, or it 
may be peptonised if the stomach is very 
feeble. Whatever meat is eaten should have 
been kept long enough to render it as tender 
as chicken, and you must eat slowly. 

You should drink plenty but not with meals. 
Water must be taken to fill the veins, else 
you will dry up like a mummy. As to medicine, 

I do not want you to take any, unless your 
face and gums are pale. Then a pill of the 
oxide of iron two or three times a day for a 
month will supply the blood with more red 
corpuscles, and in six weeks’ time you will 
hardly know yourself. This is not self- 
doctoring, I don’t much approve of that, it is 
just living in a common-sense way. 

And by-the-bye, although the action of the 
skin must be sustained, better be content 
with a tepid bath for a time. 

The above advice may be taken by any girl 
who feels a bit out of form, and I can stake my 
reputation on its doing her good. 

2. Perspiring Hands .—This is another 
botheration, for I must not call it a disease, or 
even an ailment. But to have perspiring 
hands is awkward at times, especially perhaps 
if you are a violinist. It is a complaint, how¬ 
ever, that must be treated radically, or left alone 
to nature. Nature is a kind and thoughtful 
mother, and often gets on better when we leave 
her to herself entirely. 

Well, the trouble points unmistakably to 
feebleness of health or weakness of constitu¬ 
tion. Even the latter may be remedied, the 
former certainly can. The treatment, then, 
must be both local and constitutional, the one 
will not do much good without the other, only 
if I had but the one to prescribe I should 
advise the latter. 

The complaint may be caused by any one of 
several states of constitution. If you do not 
mean to go to a doctor, and have your system 
put to rights, then of course you must do what 
you can yourself. To begin with, I should 
think the cold, bracing morning bath was very 
suitable for the generality of such cases. For 
it tones the whole body and it keeps the skin 
in good working order, thus equalising the 
perspiration. Good nutritious diet is next in 
importance. Then follow pure air indoors 
and out, abundant but not fatiguing exercise 
and sleep. You must have observed that your 
trouble is always worst in the evening. That 
is because you are then more feeble. It is 
also worst in hot weather. As to food, too 
much meat should not be taken, nor anything 
that is heating. 
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I have often advised sea salt to be put in the 
bath, but see that you get it good. But I 
must qualify my advice about sea salt by saying 
that it will not, in my humble opinion, benefit 
any person who is subject to attacks, say, 
of that troublesome complaint, eczema. And 
there are certain states of the skin in which it 
may prove injurious. On the whole it makes a 
bath more fit for men than for the gentler sex. 

As for local treatment I ought to tell you at 
once it is somewhat disappointing. Washing 
the hands in soft warm water and then well 
rubbing the palms with oxide of zinc, may do 
good. A powder of talc, chalk, and salicylic 
acid is recommended by American doctors. 
I have seen no effects from it, good or bad. 
The old-fashioned cure is to wash the hands 
first in warm water, then steep them for some 
time in cold water, to which a couple of dessert¬ 
spoonfuls of powdered alum to the pint has been 
added. Then to dust with oxide of zinc. 

But I suspect you are to look for a cure 
more to constitutional than to local treatment. 
And you cannot get better all in a day nor in 
thirty days either. 

3. Rough Red Hands .-—This is more of a 
local than a constitutional complaint. Al¬ 
though I may remind you here that whenever 
you have any bother with the hands, whatever 
it may be, you will do well to see to the state 
of your health and regularity of the system. 


Take for instance this red rough condition of 
hands ; well, it may have occurred from direct 
irritation, from constant contact with water or 
exposure to cold air; but you will also perceive 
that if the blood is more or less dammed up in 
the hands, which it would be in the case of 
a somewhat weak or flabby right heart, that 
the hands would not only be a disagreeable 
colour, but that more blood being supplied to 
the capillaries or the surface blood-vessels, 
a greater activity of the skin would prevail, 
and it would become purpuraceous. 

Well, now, if you have rough red hands and 
want to whiten or smooth them, you must wet 
them just as little as possible ; when doing any 
kind of rough work, as all girls must at times, 
wear gloves, especially if gardening. Garden¬ 
ing is most pleasant and healthful exercise, so 
you must not give it up simply because your 
hands are red. Protect them ; wash the hands 
two or three times a day in warm soft water in 
which a portion of fine oatmeal has been 
mixed, and dry them with a soft towel. Wear 
the gloves all you can, but not to “ plot ” or 
overheat the hands. Some doctors recommend 
using the water that has been strained off well 
boiled oatmeal porridge to wash in, morning 
and night. You may try it if you choose. I 
think the fine oatmeal is just as good. Some¬ 
times two or three grains of chloride of lime 
are added to the water with which you desire 


to whiten the hands. This has a bleaching 
effect. 

Every time the hands are washed, a little 
almond glycerine or honey may be used to rub 
over them ; but here again let me remind you 
that glycerine in an y form hurts the hands of 
some tender-skinned girls. 

The French use gants g?-as , and many 
English ladies do so also. This might be 
roughly translated grease gloves, but it looks 
ever so much better in French. Well, you 
need not send to Paris for them, prepare them 
yourself. Take a large old pair of kid or 
chamois leather or dog’s skin gloves, about a 
mile and three quarters too big for you. Your 
brother’s driving gloves might do, but you 
would catch it, I guess. Turn them inside out 
and smear them with a mixture of cold cream 
and Florentine Iris powder, and you may add 
a little heather honey. Wear them all night, 
they will render the hands soft and white, but 
remember your health. 

And now I shall make you a promise. My 
next paper will continue this subject and give 
ever so many more hints about not only the 
hands, but face and neck. I make this promise 
subject, of course, to my chiefs approval—the 
Editor, I mean—but as he is always on the 
quarter-deck when the interests of his readers 
are to be furthered you may look out for next 
month’s issue. 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE HOME. 

By ANNE BEALE. 


For many consecutive years the readers of 
The Girl’s Own Paper have taken a kindly 
interest in the Princess Louise Home. But a 
long time has passed since there has been any 
notice of it in this magazine. There is, how¬ 
ever, a special reason for renewing the subject 
just now, which is that the home has changed 
its quarters. The familiar old “ Woodhouse,” 
situated at Wanstead, Essex, was doomed by 
one of the omnipotent railway companies, and 
had to be sold, to the regret of all who loved 
the place, and the forest near which it was 
situated. The present address is the Princess 
Louise Home, Kingston Hill, Surrey. Plere, 
instead of the old-fashioned and somewhat 
rickety Woodhouse, we have quite a palatial 
building, which was originally the Home of 
the Metropolitan Convalescent Society, and 
has now been purchased by this society for 
the protection of young girls. 

Since the removal of the institution from 
Wanstead to Kingston Hill, a great loss has 
befallen its inmates. Mr. Gillham, their be¬ 
loved and respected secretary and friend, has 
been taken from them. Death has carried 
him off whose life was literally tlevoted to his 
work and to the young people he faithfully 
served. One of his last kind acts was to give 
£5 for the purchase of books to form a special 
library for the juvenile laundresses, in whose 
prosperity he was greatly interested; indeed, 
the Woodhouse laundry was mainly built by 
his efforts, and one at Kingston Hill was in 
process of construction when he died. Such 
of our readers as have followed various papers 
in the Girl’s Own Paper will not have 
forgotten this “ indefatigable secretary,” and 
will, we hope, remember our bazaars, collec¬ 
tions, donations, and above all, “our girls,” 
in connection with this home. They may be 
thankful for having “ tided over ” the institu¬ 
tion on more than one occasion when naviga¬ 
tion was difficult, and in thus having aided its 
present, we hope, prosperous state. 

Do any of them recollect that through their 
instrumentality a great many girls were ad¬ 
mitted into the Home ? Of these, several are 


in good situations, others in the laundry, and 
all, thus far, doing well. Only the other day 
we had a visit from one of them who had been 
to the annual fete at Kingston Hill, to receive 
a guinea for keeping her situation. Others 
write us charming letters, and all would, if they 
could, thank their young friends of The Girl’s 
Own Paper for thus providing for them. 

These young friends will like to know that 
the laundry is now complete, and the juvenile 
laundresses have set to work with good will. 
They will thus be enabled to earn something 
towards their support as they did at Wanstead. 
Moreover, when all is in full working order, 
the Home hopes to do a large business, and 
eventually to become more or less self-support¬ 
ing. But to effect this very desirable end a 
debt of ^2,000 has been incurred, towards the 
repayment of which “ the smallest donations 
will be thankfully received,” as the old- 
fashioned beggars used to say. We employ 
finer language nowadays when we make our 
appeals ! Whatever the language, however, 
the Secretary has received the sum of one 
shilling from a reader of The Girl’s Own 
Paper towards this debt and we hope it may 
be the nucleus of endless other shillings. 

As an encouragement to so desirable an end 
it is only necessary to state that a Llome of 
Rest for Working Girls is now regularly 
established in the new home at Kingston Hill. 
It is situated in the wing of the building, and 
consists of two rooms containing thirteen beds, 
and a sitting-room, which has been comfort¬ 
ably furnished. This latter is known as the 
“ G. O. P. Room,” in kind remembrance of 
the help received from subscribers to The 
Girl’s Own Paper. We hope “ our girls ” 
will follow the example of the Princess Louise 
in transferring their interest from the old to the 
new Home. Her Royal Highness re-opened 
the latter on July 23, 1892, and congratulated 
the committee on having made a change for 
the better. So did the Marquis of Lome, who 
said that although it was not always a good 
thing to be run over by a railway, in this in¬ 
stance it had been fortunate. 


Moreover, there is room for nearly double the 
number of girls accommodated at Woodhouse, 
and the committee are prepared to admit fifty 
more as funds permit. To quote from the 
report, “ To save young girls from social ruin 
and train them to be good and useful in their 
calling, is an object which must commend 
itself to all ” ; and when we think of the 
hundreds who have been thus trained and 
saved we thank God for putting into the heart 
. of man the desire to aid the unprotected and 
tempted. 

The cases reported are as sad as sad can 
be; but we are told that many are too 
painful to record for general circulation. It 
is the every-day story of no parents or bad 
parents, and surroundings of drunkenness, 
crime, and immorality. We venture to quote 
one very suggestive letter:— 

“ Dear Madam, —Having been an inmate 
of the Home five years ago I write to ask if it 
is possible for me to get two children into the 
Iiome. I am sure it is most heart-breaking 
to see them having the run of the streets, and 
the eldest is getting quite beyond control, and 
knowiug the good I gained by being an in¬ 
mate, and the kindness I had shown me, I 
think it would be a great kindness to do as 
much for them if I can. 

“ I remain, yours humbly, 

“J- S.» 

The thanksgiving letters of the girls are 
legion; and the praise-giving testimonials 
from mistresses are frequent and satisfac¬ 
tory; so that we may look with hopefulness 
towards a good future for those still in the 
Home, and others who, in God’s good Provi¬ 
dence, may become its inmates. Should any 
of our readers have a purse overflowing with 
the shillings aforesaid they can transfer them 
to the strong box they wot of under the care 
of “ The Secretary, Princess Louise Home, 
32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.” They 
shall be duly acknowledged, as heretofore, in 
The Girl’s Own Paper. 
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A FIRST-RATE ANTIDOTE. 


CHAPTER II. 



“ Auntie Doe, we are expiring of ennui, we 
are blase, we don’t know what to do with 
ourselves,” cried Agnes; and Janet, making 
room for Miss Ramsay on the seat beside her, 
added with mock solemnity: “ You have come 
at the right moment; we are suffering from a 
very bad disorder. We are living for self, and 
we want an anti-dote.” 

“ I ought to lecture you for punning, child. 
But if you want Auntie Doe, what can she do 
but say, ‘ here I am, what can I do to cure 
you ? ’ ” 

“ We are tired of the life we’ve been lead¬ 
ing for eighteen months past. We don’t feel 
it to be satisfying,” said Janet. 

1 ‘ We want a vocation. We want you to 
set us to work. There ! ” exclaimed Agnes. 

This was just what Miss Ramsay had been 
hoping for, working for, looking for, and she 
was well pleased. 

“ I shall be delighted, bairnies. But first, 
what are your plans for the holidays this 
season ? ” 

“Wehaven’t any plans, and don’t mean to 
have : we want you to plan something really 
good for us to do,” said Agnes. 

“And, dear Auntie Doe,” added Janet, 
in deciding for us, please keep in mind that 
we are tired of amusing ourselves, and want 
to be made of use to others.” 

Miss Ramsay’s arm went round Janet’s 
shoulder, and she answered, “ This falls in very 
nicely with an old scheme of mine. Will you 
be willing to do anything I choose, bairnies ? ” 

“ Anything,” Agnes cried. “ Scrub floors, 
shepherd goats, feed babies, lecture old women.” 

Miss Ramsay smiled. “ I don’t think I 
shall require you to do such duties as all those 
—some of them though. You know I used to 
take a few sick people or children, dying for 
lack of sunshine and wholesome fare, to the 
seaside every autumn. I find it difficult to get 
proper attendance for them, as the supervision 
of some competent and disinterested person is 
quite necessary, so my plan has not turned 
out so well as it used to do when I went with 
my proteges myself.” 

“ And you want to go now, and you shall, 
Auntie Doe,” said Agnes impetuously, “and 
you shall take two able-bodied young women 
as your aides-de-camp .” 


“If we pay part of the expenses,” said 
Janet, “ you could take a larger number. 
Father sent us ^'50 for our autumn ex¬ 
cursion, besides our usual allowance you 
know, and we don’t need the money.” 

“It will be a real boon to clear out 
our purse for us,” the younger sister ex¬ 
claimed. “Now tell us, Auntie Doe, what 
kind of creatures do you mean to benefit 
in this way this season ? ” 

“ Some stray lambs that are pent in a 
strange fold,” Miss Ramsay said. “ I 
hope I shall not frighten you, bairnies ; 
but, on the whole, I fancy you will be 
more interested in naughty children and 
manage them better, than you would sick or 
infirm ones. And then I confess I don’t 
always believe what I am told of children’s 
wickedness. I find often that what is given 
me as a very bad child, turns out to be a mis¬ 
understood or wrongly-managed little creature, 
not bad at all.” 

“ It sounds interesting,” said Agnes, and 
Janet asked, “ where are the children now ? ” 

“ They are living in a couple of rooms under 
charge of a respectable widow. They stay 
with her all day, and go to their homes in the 
evening. Such homes! There are six of 
them (girls—for I could not manage boys also). 
Their ages are from seven to ten. They have 
all been at the police court, poor little things ! 
and it was to try and save them from being 
there again that I devised a plan for keeping 
them out of mischief. Lady friends of mine 
take it in turns to go and teach them a little 
reading and sewing. Mrs. Wilson (the matron 
in charge) says they are ‘ ill tae guide.’ .So, 
my dears, I shall not be asking you to under¬ 
take a very light task, when I give you those 
six city-arabs to keep in order for two months 
at Port Seton.” 

“The sea-shore, and the flowers, and sun¬ 
shine will help us, Auntie Doe,” said Janet 
softly, to which Miss Ramsay answered, “ Yes, 
Janie, and God above all.” 

“ May we go with you some day soon and 
see the girls ? ” Agnes asked. It was settled 
that a visit should be made to the miserable 
refuge the next day. Then the whole plan 
was gone over in detail, and everything ar¬ 
ranged before the trio went into the house. 
As they rose to obey the gong sounding for 
luncheon, Janet laid her glowing cheek against 
Aunt Dorothea’s silver hair and said, “ My 
name for you is better than Aggies.” You 
are Auntie Doe to our bodies, but anti-dote to 
our minds ! ” 

The “fold” containing Miss Ramsay’s 
“ stray lambs,” was in a dingy lane in a crowded 
part of the city. The homes of the children 
were in the neighbouring lanes—a foul place 
of noisome smells, coarse language, clamour 
and vice. It had not been possible to remove 
the children to a better locality. 

The door was opened for our young ladies 
and their aunt by a small maiden of ten, 
stunted as to inches, but wise beyond her 
years in worldly matters. The other girls 
were scattered about the room. One was 
pretending to knit a sock, but she dropped 
more stitches than she worked. Another was 
trying to read the names of the pictures in a 
book ; while a third stood sullenly in the 
corner—evidently sent there in disgrace. A 
pretty pale-faced little one was dressing a doll, 
and seemed the most contented member of 
the party. The fifth was sitting by Mrs. 
Wilson learning to hem, pricking her fingers, 
and shedding many tears over the task. There 
was a look of listless unhappiness on all the 
young faces, and when they turned to stare as 
the door admitted the visitors, their expression 
was not unlike that of caged animals longing 
to return to their primeval haunts. 


Miss Ramsay had brought some fruit which 
she distributed, and then she asked of Mrs. 
Wilson, “ How are you getting on ? I am 
afraid it must be trying on the little things to 
keep out of the street in this warm weather.” 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head. “ Eh, mem, 
it’s mail* nor I ken hoo tae hand them in. 
Mog yonder” (pointing to the girl in the 
corner) “was off this morning, and I got her 
agin no’ afore the time, mem.” 

Mog looked defiant as well as sullen, but 
said nothing, and then Mrs. Wilson said to 
her, “ ye’ll better come here and tell Miss 
Ramsay yoursel’ what ye were up tae.” 

The child came slowly forward, and Aunt 
Dorothea put out her hand and gently drew 
the little sinner near. Then Mog said quickly, 

“ I swapped the new petticoat ye gied me 
for a dollie and twa sweetie-bools, and she” 
(glancing fiercely at the matron) “ took them 

frae me afore I—afore I-” Mog broke 

down there in a passion of tears. 

“ Before what, my dear? ” said Miss Ram¬ 
say softly, and stroking the girl’s rough hair 
as she spoke. 

Between many sobs Mog told that she 
wanted the dollie and sweetie-bools for a 
younger sister at home, who was a cripple and 
never left the dark attic which was their home. 

It was no use to tell the child that she had 
committed a wrong—a heaven-born impulse 
had moved her to the act—so Miss Ramsay 
comforted her by saying they would go 
some toys and fruit to the cripple, but Mog 
must never “ swap ” her garments again. 

Then the good lady said, “ Children, 
shouldn’t you like to go to the seashore and 
run about all day, wading and making sand- 
houses, and finding shells and all sorts of 
pretty things ? We are planning something 
of the sort for you.” 

“It wad be fine,” said the mature maiden 
who opened the door, and the little one with 
the doll cried out, “I’ve seed the sea. It 
wad be graund.” 

“Well, listen. These young ladies want 
to take you to a nice house near the seashore. 
You wouldn’t have to stay indoors as you do 
here. You would run about all day.” 

That was evidently what the poor wild 
things wanted most—to run about, free from 
trammels. The real arab instinct. The faces 
of all lit up, and they gazed at Janet aftd 
Agnes with admiration and delight. 

“ We shall have fine times,” said Agnes 
smiling. “ I like to run, and there is great 
fun in building sand castles.” 

“I’m no’ for it,” said Mog suddenly. Yet 
a moment before her countenance had been 
full of joy at the anticipated pleasure. 

“Ye ungrateful crittur ! ” Mrs. Wilson ex¬ 
claimed; but Miss Ramsay said, “ I am sure 
Mog has a good reason for what she says. 
What is it, dear ? ” 

“ Jessie—that’s my cripple sister—looks oot 
for me every nicht. She’d dee, I think, if I 
cam nae in.” 

“Perhaps we could take Jessie too, aunt,” 
the impulsive Agnes exclaimed. “ Is she very 
delicate, Mog ? Could she be moved ?” 

“ I’ve seen warn* nor her in they chairs. She 
can be carried, and—she—she might get bet¬ 
ter. Oh, miss, if ye canna take twa, just 
leave me and take Jessie.” 

“We shall see about it,” said Miss Ram¬ 
say. Then with a smile she remarked, “ I 
daresay Mrs. Wilson will not mind giving up 
her place to my nieces for a couple of months. 
She needs rest, and I want her to get a holiday 
too.” 

“ Ye are ower gude, mem,” said the widow, 
and the*children grinned, not ashamed to let 
it be seen that they should like the exchange. 

(To be continued .) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ta-ra-ra. — x. or Elissa, was a Princess of 

I'vre, and the founi er °f Carthage, b.c. 853.—2. The 
famous obefisque,c*" monolith, of granite, which 
was brought from ^jJ exa ndria, had been erected 
at Heliopolis, and stoo^ before the Temple of On. 
This, and its fellow, imn, ro P er |y called “ Cleopatra’s 
Needles,” were erectetN^Y Thothmes III. about 
the year b.c. 1600. One o^^ 10111 w:is removed by 
Augustus C.csar to Alexandria about 23 b.c. The 
name “obelisk ” is derived freak the Greek obelos , 
a spit; and “ monolith ” from non 9 ii?*“ s ’ a sin S le 
stone. The origin of the term “ ♦ cedfe^” as applied 
to it, is that the Arabians cal e d tf&L obelisks 
“ Pharaoh’s Needles.” It is possible thatcJ e ° patra 
may have directed their removal bei> r e her 
which event took place a few years pr n -i olls to rV 
accomplishment of her wish ; but, othervi se no con¬ 
nection has been traced between these ^needles ” 
and the Egyptian Queen. 

The Three Graces.—J anuary 14th, 1871, was a 
Saturday; January 4th, 1873, was a Tuesday; 
June 30th, 1874, was a-Tuesday. 

One in 1 rouble. We cannot help y r ou to change 
the colour of your. hair. Keep it scrupulously 
clean and neat, and if its red hue be an annoyance 
to you, try to regard it as one of our crosses, which, 
as such, may tend to the soul’s benefit as a trial of 
patience. Dyes are by no means to be recom- 
m mded. But if a doctor could prescribe anything 
really harmless you would not do wrong in trying it. 
Devonshire Lass.—P oor little girl 1 your verses 
show what we are always telling our girls is quite 
true, namely, that there is always in youth a ten¬ 
dency to sadness and repining, and to a feeling of 
being misunderstood. Older people rarely sym¬ 
pathise with it; and so the writing of the most 
dismal poetry is a safe outlet for feelings which are 
not told to anyone. By-and-by you will lose all 
this in the realities of later life. A good walk and 
a change of ideas is an excellent cure. 

Frances. —We could not do as you wish; and we 
think you may safely go on with with your education 
for the next four years and not be too well-informed 
even then. 

White Syringa had better leave off smiling and 
looking at the young men, but think of something 
more useful. For instance, she might improve her 
very poor handwriting, and learn the multiplication 
table. 

An Anxious One. —Wrinkles are generally begun by 
ourselves because we have some habit of raising 
our eyebrows or closing our eyes. Find out what 
trick you have and leave it off. 

Anxious Mabel. —There is always a certain sale for 
crochet and knitting, and you might find some shop 
where children’s things are sold in your nearest 
town. 

Gwendoline. —1. We do not give the private addresses 
of authors.—2. July 25th, 1872, was a Thursday. 
Mildred R.—In going to tea with bachelors at their 
rooms you. should always take either your mother 
or some suitable chaperon. You had better say at 
the time, “ we.shall be glad to go if mother can go 
with us,” making it understood that you will not go 
without a chaperon. 

Pansie’s letter shows her to be both indiscreet and 
deceitful. She had better tell her mother all about 
her lover, .and let him know that she means to be 
straightforward, dutiful, and careful in future. 

Rosy Posy. —The dictionary meaning of “ obesity ” 
is “ grossly fat, stout to unhealthy proportions, un¬ 
wieldy size.” 

Undergraduate and Alicia must take the Goiuion 
Directory and look out the dealers in bric-a-brac 
and curiosities. 


Thistle. —We should think it very bad form if you 
did not bow to your friends whenever you saw them. 
Just Thirty. —We are much obliged to you for y 7 our 
kind letter and the enclosure. 

Rennie.— We think you might be treated as “one of 
the family ” in such a situation if you went to the 
Colonies, but not in England. A mother’s help is 
something like it, but 3011 say you do not like 
children, unfortunately. 

Beppo.— The pyrethrum , or feverfew, is the name of 
the plant which is supposed to keep off flies and 
insects. The leaves are also dried and powdered, 
and some insect powders are supposed to be made 
of it. 

Robert. —Roman berries can be preserved in a strong 
solution of salt and water ; or they can be dried in 
a cold place very slowly; or else they can be dipped 
in gum water and then dried. 

Cecilia.— The sunflower is so called not because it 
follows the sun, but because it resembles the sun in 
appearance. Its botanical name is Helianthus , 
fjVom Helios, the Greek name for the sun. The 
pjlant itself is a native of America. 

Rj: .ther Young,— The only way to make yourself 
talk is to think of what you are going to say before¬ 
hand, and set your mind on the idea of pleasing 
others and forgetting yourself when in society. 
Mona.—1. By applying at the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., you will 
obtain information of all kinds ; and there is an 
excellent “Canada Circular” issued quarterly, 
with prices of food, rents, and clothing in it—2. 
The prices of living on the Continent are far higher 
than they were some years ago. There are excellent 
educational advantages in French Switzerland, and 
if 3 011 know enough of French, and have some ex¬ 
perience, you would not find living too dear. But 
rents arc as high,'"we think, as in England. 
Streatham. —March 26th, 1869, was a Friday ; March 
17th, 1867, was a Sunday. 

Florence and Eugenia.— Enquire about the price at 
the nearest chemist. 

Joan. —You should be guided on all matters upon 
which there are differences of opinion amongst 
godly people, by those of y 7 our parents, and act 
according to their wishes. They arc your natural 
guides and instructors. 

E. L. P. should wear dark greens, reds, and violets. 

Browns and yellows would also suit her. 

Three Knysnianites.— The phrase, “ But me no 
buts,” is not from Shakespeare’s works, but is found 
in a play of Fielding’s, and also in one by Aaron 
Hill. 

C. D. must go to Somerset House, in the Strand, and 
enquire for the Probate Registry 7 . 

Chardon des Ardennes.—J une 6th, 1874, was a 
Saturday. 

Arboria (Tasmania).—We are sorry to have delayed 
so long. Your poem has much merit and feeling, 
and the metre is correct. We should think you 
could do even better if you tried. We have to 
thank you for a kind letter, and much undeserved 
praise. 

Perplexed. — 1. The word “palm ” only occurs three 
times in the Bible—in Leviticus xiv. 15 and 26, 
and in St. John xviii. 22. In the plural it occurs 
seven times, but with a perfectly different applica¬ 
tion to that of your quotation, which refers to the 
art of “palmistry.” It is possible that the words 
may be quoted from the Apocrypha, but we have 
no concordance for those books.—2. Inkstains may 
certainly be removed from wood, but not without 
probable injury to the article. You had better 
show it to a cabinet-maker. 

Lalla.— At about fifteen it is usual to put a 3-oung 
girl into long dresses and “ turn up her hair,” as 
you call it. 


M. D. Ii.—Tell the man candidly what you feel, and 
your doubts as to the prospect of happiness under 
such circumstances. All the same, if he still desire 
it, consent to a conditional engagement for a certain 
length of tune. But in so doing remember that 3 011 
cannot go about alone with him. You must have 
someone with 3-011 or 3-011 will become hopelessly 
compromised, and will have to marry him in self- 
respect. 

Scoitie s Future Wife. —Ladies (of the upper class) 
do not supply anything for household use. The 
husband is expected to provide a suitable home for 
her when he takes her from her parents’ house 
bhe buys, or is given, her trousseau. Anything 
else that she may have and likes to bring is quite a 
gratuitous contribution and altogether optional. 
Amongst the lower classes there may be rules 
specially their own, of which we know nothing. In 
France the lower classes divide the furnishing of 
the house ; the bride providing the house-linen, and 
the bridegroom furniture and everything else. The 
man gives a present to the bridesmaids, but not 
their dress. 

P- K- Tb c Royal George was wrecked August 29th, 
1782. By the use of the diving-bell the ship, em¬ 
bedded in the sand, was surveyed in May, 1817. 
Portions of the wreck and its cargo were brought 
up in 1839 and 1842 under the superintendence of 
Sir Charles Paslev, when gunpowder was ignited 
by the agency of electricity. 

Bangai.orian.— Whittaker's Almanack , 1893, gives 
Mount Everest as the “ highest of the three loftiest 
peaks 3 r et measured on the globe ”—29,000 feet. 
The greatest height ascended up to 1885 was 
2.L700 feet, by Mr. Graham, in the Himalayas. 
Regular Reader. —You could only 7 trace a person, 
who has not been heard of for fifteen years, in 
Australia by advertising in a local paper, all of 
which have agents in London, if they be persons of 
any consequence be}-ond their own families. 

Reader of “ G. O. P.”—We have known a very bad 
stammer cured by the determination of the y 7 oung 
girl herself, and on that only does an} 7 cure depend. 
Read aloud slowly, beating time to each word. 
Intending Candidate. —Application is to be made 
in the first instance to the governor of the gaol. 

A New Subscriber. —June 3rd, 1841, was a Thurs¬ 
day ; October 5th, 1872, was a Saturday 7 . 

Soft Palms. —1. You should not need stays at fifteen, 
nor till past middle life, if your dresses be well 
made and supplied with a sufficient number of small 
steels. We should recommend you to have a wcll- 
fitting pair of stays solely for the purpose of having 
yourself fitted by a dressmaker when making you a 
dress. As to wearing a belt at night, it is a most 
unwholesome habit. You appear to be well made ; 
why should you wish to alter the shape in which a 
wise Providence made you.—2. To wear a mask 
over your face at night is very injurious. It stops 
the free action of the pores, and the use of powder 
does the same. The latter keeps them from closing 
in a natural way, and after a time they 7 remain per 
manently 7 open, and the skin becomes like orange- 
peel. 

Etiquette.-— 1 There would be no difference between 
wedding visitors and any 7 others, save that some of 
the wedding-cake often appear at afternoon tea the 
first time the bride receives. 

Maybi.ossom is a foolish girl, and is very 7 y 7 oung wo 
arc sure. No one “looks down on servants,” and 
they ought to have enough self-respect and high 
principle, not to be on the look-out for slights, nor 
to mind any such nonsense. An honest calling and 
well-earned money 7 arc always to be esteemed and 
valued; and we must remember that Christ came 
to be a servant, and even in sweeping a room we 
arc earning a blessing. 


























“LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SID E.” 


il God moves in a mysterious way; ” 
His blessings oft are hidden, 

And oft, in guise of grief, our eyes 
By bliss to weep are bidden. 

But He is Love who reigns above. 
And with fond care He tends us : 
And the bright side is the right side 
Of every cloud He sends us. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL K. COWAN, M.A. 

He loves us, though He chastens us; 

Take gently His correction, 

For, great and small, He holds us all 
In His divine affection. 

No sorrow glooms, but Joy illumes, 
And Love shines brightly through it; 
And the sad side is the glad side, 

If we but only knew it ! 


Our hearts are purified by Grief, 

Our eyes, by tears of sadness 
Made clear and bright; behold the light 
Behind the veil of gladness ! 

Not to oppress, but cheer and bless, 
All things by God are given ; 

For the bright side is the right side, 
And only side, of Heaven ! 



All rights ?‘tsc?Ted.] 


A BEAUTIFUL LESSON. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ MY LADY ” GOES BACK TO THE WORLD. 

ORIE was to 
make her 
second sensa¬ 
tion at Court 
under the 
wing of that 
somewhat 
dreaded, 
much-re¬ 
spected lady, 
her Grace of 
Beauclerc. Not that the Duchess hurried 
herself in the least to bring this about; 
she was an autocrat of autocrats, and 
Royalty itself might wait on her nod. 
Molly’s wardrobe did not please the 
fastidious taste of her new friend. It 
must be replenished, and pending that 
desirable result the two ladies lived in 
great retirement. 

If Molly dreaded this return to the 
life she had instinctively fled, she was 
too proud to permit such weakness to be 
seen. The Duchess watched her with 
growing interest. Was this the gay 
young maid whom she had seen flitting 
amongst the ranks of sweet peas and 
sunflowers at the farm ? All there was 
of Molly to read, those keen eyes read 
in that hour of preparation ; and her 
Grace by this time was assured that she 
held no docile maid in leash, but a 
decidedly wilful one, less sweet than 
proud, and ingrained with the sense that 
the world was made for her, that she 
condescended in permitting anyone to 
serve her. The knowledge which the 
Duchess had of the family characteristics 
aided her in the understanding of this 
young girl’s nature. “ So like the Sey¬ 
mours ! ” murmured she, as Molly’s im¬ 
perious nature asserted itself. “A girl 
after my own heart, this ! ” 

“ I want you to understand one thing, 
Marjorie,” said she, one morning as 
they sat together after breakfast. “ I 
want you to understand that you must 
not run away to the farm again.” 

Molly looked up ; her features assumed 
a stern expression. She made no reply. 

“ I approve most heartily your former 
action of flying to your old friends for 
protection, Marjorie; you could have 
done nothing that was wiser or more 
worthy your father’s daughter. But 
now, my child, I am both your refuge 
and your sponsor If anything hurts 
your pride, I expect you to give me your 
confidence. / shall fight your battles. 
Give me now your word that you will 
rely on my judgment in everything that 
befalls you henceforth.” 

Molly met the keen eyes with a glance 
equally keen, and her defiant expression 
faded as she realised all at once how 
powerful this grand woman must be. 
Before, she had stood alone to battle 
for herself; but now—with a sigh of 
relief she rose, and, bending over the 
Duchess’s hand, made a graceful little 
curtsey. “ I am happy, madam, in my 


sponsor,” she said. “ I give your Grace 
my word that I shall rely entirely on 
your promise of protection.” 

“ That is well! ” And now, Marjorie, 
your friends on the Heath. We must 
not permit them to think themselves 
neglected.” Molly looked up, surprise 
dawning in her eyes. “You can write, 
can you not ? ” continued the Duchess. 

Yes, Molly could write; she did not 
add that she could not spell, however. 

“You must write at once, then. That 
good creature Mistress Pierce must not 
for a moment think you arc an ingrate. 
Then that sweet-faced maid Susan— 
she is to be married soon, you say. 
You must send her some gowns, well- 
made, suitable for her position.” 

Molly’s expression of astonishment 
amused the Duchess. It positively had 
not occurred to her to give of her 
abundance to those on whom she had 
been dependent for daily bread; but 
she accepted the suggestion with evident 
pleasure, and set to work with wonderful 
judgment to select such patterns as 
should approve themselves to the quiet 
taste of Mistress Pierce. The Duchess 
began to smile for her part as the box 
of gifts grew heavier day by day; for, 
once let loose on the pleasure of giving, 
“ My Lady ” did not know when to stop. 
Not only Susan, but father and mother, 
Christopher, her kind friends at the 
manor, and the parson and Mistress 
Tabitha, were all remembered, to their 
great rapture, by the child who now 
added generosity to her other perfections. 

The Duchess and Molly were admirable 
friends, and ere long a bond of unusual 
affection sprang up between them. The 
elder lady watched keenly for Molly’s 
faults and corrected them without mercy, 
giving “ My Lady” frequent opportuni¬ 
ties to see herself from the stand-point 
of a larger, nobler nature. The stream 
cannot rise higher than its source, how¬ 
ever, and Molly could not become a. 
deeply-reflective, large-souled woman ; 
still she could learn the difference be¬ 
tween a selfish and unselfish nature, and 
that it was more blessed to give out 
sympathy than alwaj's to expect it of 
others. The Duchess, in fact, carried 
war right into the enemy’s camp, causing 
a revolution of the habits of thought 
which had grown with Molly’s growth ; 
and the large demands made on the 
girl’s nature, the struggle to be what 
was expected of her by the noble woman, 
gave “My Lady” an impetus upward 
which life had never afforded her here¬ 
tofore. 

The Duchess had let the gossiping 
world understand that Marjorie was now 
her ward. This alone was quite suffi¬ 
cient to put a stop to any stories which 
had been invented as to the cause of 
Marjorie’s sudden disappearance. His 
gracious Majesty also was amiable 
enough to confirm the truth as to the 
matter by his greeting. “Ah!’ ? he 
cried laughingly, as the Duchess ad¬ 
vanced with Molly at her side ; “so our 


gaieties filled 'My Lady Marjorie’ with 
ennui! She must needs run back to 
her friends in the country. And how is 
my very good friend the old soldier 
Farmer Pierce ? ” 

Farmer Pierce’s pride may well be 
imagined when one of Molly’s misspelt 
letters arrived with the news that his 
adored Prince Charlie had remembered 
him. He was never to know that, the 
question asked, his Majesty had turned 
away, careless whether Molly replied or 
not, as some fresh comer attracted his 
frivolous attention. 

The Duchess sought a special audi¬ 
ence of the Queen; few words passed 
between the ladies, but the rapid inter¬ 
change of glances, as Molly bent before 
her Majesty, spoke volumes. 

“ My Lady ” was more attractive than 
ever ; roses, born of the pure air of the 
Heath, glowed in her cheeks, while an 
added hauteur of manner, induced by 
her innate pride, gave a distinguished 
air to her carriage. Not only "Molly’s 
old admirers, but others who had stood 
aloof from the beauty ow her former 
debut at Court, now under her changed 
circumstances crowded to her standard. 
Molly had received orders from the 
Duchess to recognise no one unless 
specially introduced by herself; so she 
stood beside her Grace, her exquisite 
face cold, and eyes still colder as she 
seemed to look through rather than at 
the gallants craving her notice. Here 
was the crisis, when one of less control 
would have frustrated the Duchess’s in¬ 
tention of permitting only a few of the 
upper strata of society to claim the 
acquaintanceship of the lovely maid. 
Much to the elder lady’s pride, Molly 
faced the position with the calmness 
Seymour men had ever shown under 
fire. Even she hardly realised the force 
of the implacable temper which was 
never to permit Molly for one instant to 
forgive or forget the lack of chivalry of 
the fashionable gallants. 

The aide-de-camp approached to make 
his bow to the Duchess, but the keen, 
contemptuous glance he received so 
impressed him that he retired routed. 
Molly instantly perceived the 
in the manner of such admirers as were 
permitted to approach her. The inde¬ 
finable atmosphere, which had often 
hitherto occasioned her an uneasy appre¬ 
hensive feeling, was gone for ever. She 
began to return to her former light¬ 
hearted enjoyment, secure in the know¬ 
ledge that a watchful eye protected her 
interests. The great respect which the 
character of the Duchess enforced from 
all around her shed its lustre on Mar¬ 
jorie, who now heard less bold flattery 
of her charms from the gallants devoted 
to her service. 

Marjorie saw little of her cousins, who 
only appeared at Court once after “ My 
Lady’s” return. The story of their 
jealousy and neglect of the fair girl had 
been bruited abroad. His Majesty re¬ 
ceived them coldly at Court, and thus 
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they consented to retire to the country 
house, where they lived a sorry life, 
squabbling fiercely over the causes of 
their fall from favour. 

The Duchess only wanted to be sure 
that Marjorie’s position at Court was 
secure before retiring to her home in 
Kent, and the time was already fixed 
for leaving the city when an incident oc¬ 
curred which perturbed Molly not a little. 

The ladies were driving through Hyde 
Park one afternoon, when a large crowd 
was seen gathered round a man who 
held his audience enthralled by his 
eloquence. Something familiar in the 
light, graceful figure caught Molly’s 
attention, and she stood up in the coach, 
falling back with a little cry of pain as 
her keen eyes read the meaning of the 
crowd. 

“Who is this?” cried the Duchess. 
“Not the son of that good man the 
squire ? ” 

Molly gave her one quick glance. 

The coach was now at the edge of 
the crowd, and the burning eloquence 
of the orator, who thought he held the 
hearts as well as the fancy of the crowd, 
fell on Molly’s cars in a torrent, smother¬ 
ing her, as it were, in waves of pain. 
The preacher denounced the follies of 
the age, the wickedness of the dissolute 
Court, boldly striking at the highest in 
the land. Among the hearers were men 
of rank, amusing themselves with letting 
the preacher have his fling before they 
attempted any retaliation. Rowland 
was absolutely careless of his life, and, 
once uplifted by the magnetism of so 
large a crowd of hearers, rushed on his 
fate blindly. 

“Infatuation of youth!” murmured 
the Duchess. “ Does he think mere de¬ 
nunciation of sin will root it out ? ” 

Young gallants began to whisper 
amongst themselves and beckon their 
followers, and presently murmurs of dis¬ 
approval drowned the speaker’s voice ; 
in truth, the poor liked no better than 
the rich to learn that they were terribly 
wicked. Rowland’s life was not worth 
a moment’s purchase. 


Maijorie’s hand was on the coach- 
door ; she looked an appeal for permis¬ 
sion to go to the rescue, but the Duchess 
simply laid one hand on her shoulder, 
pressing her back into her seat. But 
ere Molly could make entreaty her friend 
had alighted and was one of the crowd. 
“ Make way, good folks ! ” cried she, in 
her penetrating voice, and, as the people 
moved with due recognition of her rank, 
she soon found herself at Rowland’s 
side. Marjorie watching, with tiny hands 
clenched with suppressed eagerness, was 
fain to bow to the superior force and 
tact of this powerful friend. 

“Her Grace the Duchess of Beau- 
clerc! ” came from whispered asides, 
and the vengeance of the crowd was 
withheld in curiosity. 

“Your arm, my friend,” she said 
calmly to Rowland ; “ we are quite tired 
of waiting. Your sermon was of the 
longest, and none too palatable; but 
much must be excused to the ardour of 
youth.” 

Rowland fell suddenly from the seventh 
heaven to earth. His dreamy eyes, scan¬ 
ning the bloodthirsty faces before him, 
suddenly grew into knowledge of the 
danger in which he stood. Absolutely 
fearless, he would have held his place 
while the breath of life was in his body, 
but the Duchess demanded a social 
courtesy of him, made no argument as 
to his right to martyrdom or the reverse. 

“Your arm, my friend!” she said 
imperiously. “ The horses will not stand 
quietly on the outskirts of such a crowd 
as this;” and Rowland, crushed with 
the sense that he had been brought 
rudely to earth again, must needs give 
his arm as requested. A moment later 
he caught sight of Molly’s bright head 
at the coach-window and perhaps felt 
the earth more attractive, for he quick¬ 
ened his step, and before the crowd had 
realised that their bird had escaped 
them, he was sitting in the coach, de¬ 
vouring Molly with his eyes, while his 
ears were deaf to the sarcastic remarks 
falling from the lips of the brave Duchess. 

“No man can swim against the tide, 


Rowland,” he heard her say after a 
while. “ No man in his senses commits 
suicide. Besides, you preach as though 
you alone were fighting this disastrous 
phase of society. You give no credii 
to men whose lives, better directed than 
your own, are devoted to the welfare of 
their fellows. Do good in your own 
birthplace, and, when nothing remains 
for you to do there, throw your life away 
in vain folly if you care.” 

“Vain ! ” he ejaculated. 

“I am an old woman,” said she. 
“I never mince matters with young 
people. It is excessive vanity on your 
part to imagine your voice can turn 
the current where others fail.” 

“ I may help the cause,” said Row¬ 
land eagerly. 

“Nay, you bring it to ridicule by ex¬ 
treme denunciations. You have not the 
wisdom of experience.” 

“Is not the divine command impera¬ 
tive, * to leave all and follow Him ’ ? ” 

“ The command is equally imperative 
to do ‘ whatsoever your hand findeth to 
do.’ What kind of man inherits your 
father’s estate in case of your death ? 
Is he not notoriously dissolute ? ” Row¬ 
land coloured, and looked uncomfort¬ 
able. “Your father too needs a son in 
his old age. He has done his work well 
in the village according to his lights— 
duties you despise in your arrogance. 
When you have fulfilled your work on 
the estate, Rowland, and not till then, 
are you free to come forth and trench on 
the ground of other men.” Rowland’s 
dreamy eyes seemed suddenly unveiled, 
as though he had been blind, and was 
now for the first time to see even through 
a glass darkly. “You see, my dear 
lad,” continued the Duchess, less sternly, 
“There are sins of omission as well as 
of commission.” Rowland was silent; 
he gazed with wide, open eyes from the 
Duchess to Molly. “Sometimes,” con¬ 
tinued the old lady, quoting the words of 
Thomas a Kempis, “ ( it is thy duty to do 
what thou wouldst not; thy duty, too, to 
leave undone what thou wouldst do.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 


Unkind. 

“ I don’t think my hair would stand on 
end if I were to see a ghost,” remarked Miss 
YMer, after several spectral tales had been 
told. 

“ Of course not,” replied Miss Flypp. 
“ False hair is never affected that way.” 

The Divine Art of Music.— Nothing 
among the utterances allowed to man is felt 
to be so divine as music. It brings us nearer 
to the infinite ; we look for moments across the 
cloudy elements into the eternal sea of light 
when song leads and inspires us. Serious 
nations—all nations that can still listen to 
the mandate of Nature—have prizecl song and 
music as the highest; as a vehicle for worship, 
for prophecy, and for whatsoever in them was 
divine.— Ca rly >le. 

Learning Wisdom. —Though a girl may 
become learned by another’s learning, she can 
never be wise but by her own wisdom. 
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For Favours to Come. 

Mrs. Brown : “I have such a lovely present 
for my husband.” 

Airs. Smith : “ What is it ? ” 

Mrs. Brown : “ A pair of slippers. Won’t 
he be pleased ? ” 

Mrs. Smith : “ What do you expect to get 
from him ? ” 

Mrs. Brown : “ Oh ! nothing much — a 
diamond ring, I suppose, or perhaps a seal¬ 
skin scicqueT 

Husbands and Wives. —“When thou 
art married,” says a Persian poet, “ seek to 
please thy wife ; but listen not to all she says. 
From man’s right side a rib was taken to form 
the woman, and never was there seen a rib 
quite straight. And wouldst thou straighten 
it ? It breaks but bends not. Since then ’tis 
plain that crooked is woman’s temper; forgive 
her faults, and blame her. not; nor let her 
anger thee, nor coercion use, as all is vain to 
strengthen what is curved.” 


Must be Rescued Grammatically. 

He was rescuing the Girton girl from the 
billowy waves, but it looked as if they might 
never see Cambridge again. 

“Hold on tight, Penelope!” he gasped; 
“ hold on tight! ” 

“ Don’t say ‘ hold on tight! 5 ” gurgled the 
girl, with her mouth full of the Atlantic Ocean; 
“ say. ‘ hold on tightly ! ’ ” 


Acrostic. 

lb my sister , Mary Victoria Cowden- Clarity 
o?i her eightieth birthday . 

E very blessing God can give 
I n this world, dear Vic, be thine; 

G ladly, calmly mayst tbou live, 

FI ouriy through thy life’s decline; 

T ill, rejoining those we love, 

Y outh rebloom in Heaven above. 

—Sabiila Novello (Genova). 
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AMATEUR GARDENING FOR TOWN 

JULY. 

By CONSTANCE JACOB. 



Probably the hardest part of this month’s 
work is the destruction of weeds and noxious 
insects. A Dutch hoe will often save a good 
deal of backache in the former operation, but 
it is a dangerous tool in the hands of a careless 
or short-sighted person, apt to do a con¬ 
siderable amount of injury to unassuming 
flowers. In a full mixed bed nothing answers 
so well in the end as kneeling down, and 
picking out each weed with the hands, and if 
this be done in time to prevent them seeding, 
there ought to be no need to repeat it during 
the summer. In many cases some self-sown 
annuals like the soil so well that they actually 
become weeds by simple force of numbers, and 
must either be thinned down to prevent them 
spoiling each other’s growth or else entirely 
removed to prevent them killing their more 
delicate neighbours. I am, however, always 
averse to casting out any self-sown and 
presumably healthy seedlings unless I have 
something very superior with which to supply 
their place. 

With regard to insect pests, they must be 
carefully watched for and killed without pity ; 
for, sad to relate, gardening tends to make the 
most tender-hearted person cruel on occasion ; 
one may personally hate killing anything, and 
yet one cannot see the carefully tended and 
defenceless flowers being slowly eaten without 
seeking to destroy their enemy, only trying, for 
mercy’s sake, to do that as quickly as possible. 

Slugs can be kept away from special plants 
by strewing around soot or fine ashes, which 
they will not cross, or, as the gardening books 
recommend, soot mixed with slaked lime, 
but I have never found the latter necessary; 
they can generally be tracked of an evening 
with the aid of lantcrnlight, by the slimy 
traces which they leave wherever they have 
touched. Snails can be as easily discovered, 


and it may be taken for granted 
that wherever one is seen another 
will be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. They come out 
boldly on damp evenings, but, in 
the sunshine generally gather to¬ 
gether in any thick cover, such as 
a box edging, or at the bottom of 
a wall to which the earth comes 
close up. 

If a pair of thrushes build in 
the garden one can sometimes 
get one’s murder done by deputy 
by throwing snails into a con¬ 
spicuous position, and waiting 
quietly until one hears a peculiar 
little knocking, which means that 
their shells are being broken on 
stones or wall. 

In the greenhouse a toad is a 
similarly useful confederate; but 
where there is a cat, the latter 
would be sure to torture the poor 
reptile; and as I once heard the 
screams of a frog with which a 
kitten was playing, I will never 
willingly allow them to associate 
again. 

I have already described the 
orthodox manner of trapping ear¬ 
wigs on dahlias ; another way both 
for them and woodlice is to half 
fill some flower-pots with dry 
moss and lay them on the ground, 
when the insects will crowd in 
them to rest after feeding, and 
may be caught in numbers. 
"Worms are only harmful in pots, 
and will usually make a speedy exit if the earth 
be treated with hot water,—about 90° to ioo° 
Fahrenheit—which will do the plant no harm 
and certainly drive out the worms. For all 
kinds of blight and caterpillars Gishurst’s 
compound should be syringed, or better still 
brushed on the plant affected; and in very 
obstinate cases, half a pint of paraffin mixed 
with a gallon of soapsuds is always effectual. 

Warm soapy water is very valuable for 
cleansing the buds and foliage, but not, as 
some people seem to think, for a plant food. 
The soap, however, should only be the best 
plain yellow, and neither it nor Gishurst should 
be applied in full sunshine, or it will blister 
the plant treated. 

There is a disease peculiar to hollyhocks, 
and directly the plants look sickly they should 
be well dusted with powdered sulphur. 
Carnations suffer just before blooming from the 
attacks of the green insects which enfold 
themselves in a mass of froth, and these 
having been picked off with the gloved hands 
or with leaves held between the fingers, should 
be crushed on stones; like snails, they are 
always found in couples. Afterwards the 
plants must be thoroughly syringed with 
Gishurst or soapsuds. 

Carnations coming to their full glory this 
month deserve and require a large amount of 
attention, which indeed I give them all the 
year round. There are no flowers to equal 
them in colour, scent, and form, save roses, 
which to me are unattainable. 

Last year, from about fifty plants of twelve 
different sorts I gathered over a thousand good 
blooms during a period of two months. 

Some kinds throw up such tall flower-stalks 
that they now probably need extra sticks and 
tying up, as half their beauty is lost if they be 
not kept sufficiently separate. In dry weather 
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they may be well watered once or twice a 
week. And, whether it be wet or fine, a little 
stimulant may be given as often; but in my 
experience, the soil being perhaps naturally 
heavy, carnations seem rather to prefer a 
drought to too much moisture. I. do not 
entirely agree with the thinning out of buds 
considered necessaiy for growing large speci¬ 
men blooms, but where there are a very great 
number on one root, Nature herself begins the 
process. And those buds, flabby instead of 
firm to touch, which are obviously destined 
never to attain maturity, must be removed as 
soon as distinguished. 

Azaleas, genistas, orange trees and camellias 
should now be stood out in the open air. The 
first two can stand a large amount of sunshine ; 
but the others like a little midday shade. 

Oleanders, too, which have finished bloom¬ 
ing, or show no signs of doing so, may follow 
them, and like as much sun as they can get ; 
but they also require a proportionate amount 
of moisture, and the pots should be stood in 
deep pans of water, or better still, planted in 
large outer pots of some light soil like peat, 
which can always be kept saturated. It need 
hardly be added that this treatment is only 
necessary or desirable in a high temperature, 
and during the winter in a moderately-heated 
greenhouse would certainly result in mildew or 
damping off. Those that are in bloom keep 
best under some slight shelter, and are grate¬ 
ful for a liberal supply of nourishment. 

Myrtles showing bud can be treated simi¬ 
larly, but others should be stood outside with 
the azaleas. All these plants ought to be 
syringed once at least daily with lukewarm 
water, and the earth must not be allowed to 
get quite dry. 

Now is the time to bud roses ; but this is a 
delicate operation, which, in my opinion, can 
only be learnt from actual example, so I will 
make no attempt at teaching it here. 

Beds of phlox drummondi and coreopsis 
will be improved at this stage of their growth 
by having the centre shoot nipped off, and the 
side ones pegged down; after which they 
may grow at their own pleasure, and will form 
brilliant masses of flower-heads later on in 
the summer or early autumn. If the coreopsis 
are preferred tall, they will require tying to 
stakes. 

Nasturtiums will make a better display if 
the larger leaves be plucked: and by-the-bye 
a few of these chopped up make a tasty 
addition to a lettuce salad. 

Petunias which have finished blooming in 
pots should be cut down to within a few inches 
of the earth, stood in partial shade, and given 
a moderate amount of moisture to encourage 
them to throw out shoots of future use as 
cuttings. 

For the gardener there is no season of rest, 
and as soon as the summer plants have reached 
perfection, the work begins of increasing our 
stock for next year; thus, although it was 
only last month that geraniums were put into 
their blooming place, no sooner have they 
recovered the change and begun to grow freely, 
than cuttings must be taken from them to 
provide the bedding-out plants of next summer. 
Pansy and fuchsia cuttings must be struck, 
carnations, sweet William, and clematis jack- 
manni layered, and various seeds sown. It is 
true that the first part of this work can be 
done equally well in August; but it is so slow 
and tedious that it is well to make a beginning 
as soon as possible, while so many people are 
out of town next month, that it would not do 
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to leave any tiling really necessary until then. 
With regard to geraniums, the ordinary 
gardener’s method is to strike them in pots 
later on ; but I always adopt that taught me 
by an elderly relative who was a distinguished 
amateur in his day. That is, to cut off small 
side shoots of the plants it is desired to propa¬ 
gate as soon as any have grown to the length 
of three inches, and having trimmed them in 
the orthodox manner, by cutting the stem 
slantwise immediately under a joint, remove 
the leaves from that joint and the one above it 
and all buds whatsoever, and insert the cuttings 
in the ground close to the parent plant. The 
latter will yield sufficient shade, and by 
watering every other evening for a week or so, 
one may thus make sure of a good supply of 
strong, well-rooted young plants before the 
time comes for potting up. There are very 
few beds so full that room cannot be found 
for a few dozen of the tiny slips which before 
the season is over will themselves give a fair 
amount of bloom. 

Fuchsias for next year’s bedding should also 
be struck now, prepared in the same manner 
as geraniums, and inserted in pots of light 
sandy soil, the pots being kept shaded for 
some little time. 

As most pansies produce smaller blossoms 
during the hotter months, it will not be much 
Joss to take them up now; indeed, in mixed 
beds it is sometimes necessary, to prevent the 
long robust shoots from crowding out more 
fragile things of which the blossom is only 
just coming on; and where a bed is still 
making too good a show to be disturbed, the 
earth should be well dug up and raked over in 
between the plants, rings of sand strewed 
round them and the side shoots pegged down 
into this with hairpins. Tufted pansies or 
violas grow in close cushions, and are therefore 
used more for summer bedding-out than for a 
spring display. The long hollow stalks are of 
no useTor cuttings, but those small ones should 
be taken which spring out from near the root 
and often have already fine roots of their own 
attached. If these have all their flower buds 
removed, and are inserted to above two joints 
in a bed of fine leaf mould in a cold frame, they 
will make nice healthy plants before winter, 
but the frame, unless in a northern aspect, 
must be carefully shaded by a mat for a few 
weeks, the glass kept a little way open night 
and day, and moisture only given when the 
earth gets dry. If they are once scorched by 
the sun, they seldom revive. 

With all cuttings these rules must be 
observed. 

Use light soil with a large proportion of 
rough sand. 


Take short sturdy shoots from near the root 
by preference. 

Shade well until growth has commenced. 

Cut immediately under a joint, as this is 
where roots always grow. 

Cut off all buds to prevent the plant putting 
its strength into them instead of making 
roots. 

Never leave any foliage to rot under the 
surface of the earth. 

Do not keep the soil too damp. 

Carnations are layered in the following 
manner :—Select good strong shoots close to 
the root; cut each of these half way through 
just below a joint; take away a little earth a 
few inches distant from the main stem ; fill up 
the hole with coarse sand, and peg the incised 
piping into this with as long a hairpin as can 
be obtained. Care is necessary not to cut the 
stem too far through, and not to break it alto¬ 
gether when pegging down. The layered 
piece will be assisted by daily watering in dry 
weather, and perhaps I had better add that 
flower-bearing stalks cannot possibly root. 

Side shoots of sweet Williams and clematis 
are layered in the same way, except that the 
stems are not cut at all. 

The principal seeds which ought to be sown 
now for early blooming next summer are 
German scabious, in boxes in a cold frame; 
herbaceous calceolarias, tuberous begonias, and 
early stocks in some gentle heat; while in the 
open border a winter bed of parsley should be 
prepared in a shady place by digging in some 
well rotted manure and leaf mould, raking it 
smooth, and sowing the seed in drills, which, 
lightly covered with fine soil, require to be kept 
fairly damp. 

Chinese primulas sown according to direc¬ 
tions in April will now be quite large enough 
to prick out into small pots filled with loam, 
good leaf mould and sandy peat. 

Even though one may not admire topiary 
work as a whole, and would leave “ vegetable 
sculpture ” to a few old-fashioned country 
gardens where it has existed for centuries, that 
branch of it which produces only clean, well- 
clipped hedges is a distinct feature of every 
carefully kept garden ; and during the summer 
it is very often necessary to cut into shape the 
box edgings which have probably grown rather 
ragged since they were done in the spring, and 
which will have plenty of time now to make 
fresh growth before the winter. 

In all greenhouses and conservatories ought 
to be grown some climbers up the roof, as well 
for their beauty as for the sake of the partial 
shade they give in the hottest weather to the 
plants beneath. Roses, plumbagos, clematis, 
abutilons in the unheated structure ; hoyas and 


stephanotis in addition to them in a regularly 
warm temperature, are suitable for this pur¬ 
pose ; while myrtles, geraniums and fuchsias 
want only protection from frost to make beau¬ 
tiful roof-coverings—in time. Where none of 
these are growing, the roof should be either 
painted inside with green wash, or fitted with 
proper canvas blinds, the former being, of 
course, the most economical plan. 

Where a conservatory is glazed on three 
sides and very light, as are many which enter 
from sitting-rooms, it should certainly have as 
well a blind on the southern side to pull down 
during the middle of the day. 

Abutilons often grow very straggly in a 
greenhouse, and show no inclination to bloom ; 
where this is the case, they should be cut 
down short at this season, leaving on the main 
stem only about three or four shoots, which 
will then grow rap idly, and probably bloom 
before the autumn. 

It is very gratifying to look round one’s 
garden now that all its summer tenants are.in 
it, and a good deal of time must be spent 
every day 'in keeping in order the gorgeous 
crowd which seem to come into flower all at 
once. 

The earlier perennials, such as peonies 
larkspurs, lychnis, have mostly perhaps lost 
their bloom, and should have the dead flower- 
stalks neatly cut down level with the main 
clump of leaves; but their place is well 
supplied by the carnations, poppies, stocks , 
summer chrysanthemums, Turk’s cap and 
trumpet lilies; while the more temporary 
occupants like geraniums, calceolarias, be‘- 
gonias and fuchsias should make a fine show 
of colour. 

The walls are beautiful with the little 
clusters of starry jasmine ; and on sheltered 
balconies or in airy rooms the myrtle, 
agapanthus, and graceful oleander form con¬ 
spicuous ornaments. 

Poppies need staking, and their seed-vessels 
picking off as soon as the petals fall, or where 
it is desired to save the seed, a little paper 
label with the colour written on should be 
slipped over the pod and held round the stalk 
by means of two parallel slits cut in the paper 
lengthwise. As a rule, however, poppies do 
not come true to seed; and among my own 
the preponderating shade is always purple—a 
fact for which I was puzzled to account until 
I watched for an hour one morning the move¬ 
ments of the bumble bees, intent on their 
business, and noticed their marked preference 
for the purple flowers, and remembered that 
they are the chief fertilisers of all the poppy 
race. But, after all, I am not a scientist, and 
so these observations may be quite worthless. 
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PART V. 

The skeleton of the house was now finished, 
as we told in our last article. 

It was a sensible-looking skeleton ; not 
handsome, but calculated to come victorious 
out of many a stand-up fight with the roughest 
of rough weather. The builder had done his 
work thoroughly. We had trusted him, and 
he had responded by doing his duty. It was 
to our gratification, though it disappointed the 
prophecies of some of our knowing friends by 
whom we had been warned, that builders, of 
3& wu, were not angels before their time, and 
that Mr. Halford would likely enough turn out 
to he a vogue in bricks and mortar, who would 
I C ward ovw confidence by scamping what he 

tmk in \mis 


By IAMES and NANETTE MASON. 

We had reached the inside work which was 
to make our cottage fit for living in. The 
joiner was to come on the scene with his 
flooring-boards, staircases, doors, and window 
sashes ; the plasterer with his plaster and 
stucco; the glazier with his glass, and the 
painter with his paintpots and varnish. 

It had been agreed that all the woodwork of 
the house was to be yellow deal, free from 
large or loose knots, and in the specification it 
was insisted on that the timber used was to be 
well seasoned. We did not want after a short 
time to have the floor shrink so as to leave 
chinks between the boards, or to have the doors 
look as if they were falling to pieces. 

The floors we had rabated, as it is called, 
that is to say, the edge of one board was made 


to overlap the edge of another. Prevention is 
better than cure, and we saw that by this 
method there would be little chance of draughts 
or dust finding their way up from below. 
Rabating is also a safeguard when the floor is 
washed, or when water is spilt accidentally ; 
it prevents any water getting through and 
damaging the ceiling of the room below. 

To have the doors made of well-seasoned 
wood was a subject of some anxiety, for we 
had a vivid recollection of Jiving in a house 
where the doors were seamed with many an 
unsightly rent, through which the wind used 
positively to whistle of nights, all due to their 
having been put together fresh. from the forest. 

You never can get anything right unless you 
take trouble, but we found that it needed extra 
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siderable time, which was to be expected, as 
the shelves to be filled, if put end to end, would 
have extended to about a seventh of a mile. 

We put all the poetry together, and all the 
fiction, and all the history, and all the bio¬ 
graphy and autobiography. The art books 
were arranged in one bookcase, the music in 
another, the topographical works in a third, 
the encyclopaedias and works of reference in a 
fourth ; in short, we did everything we could 
to make it easy to lay hands at once on any 
book we wanted. 

This pleasant labour being at an end, we 
had a little breathing space which we deter¬ 
mined to utilise by giving a supper-party to 
celebrate the completion of the building, just 
as we had given one after the laying of the 
foundation-stone. 

By this time it was summer, and we thought 
it would be an original plan if we had the 
supper under the shelter of a tent hired for 
the purpose and erected in the garden. 

All the men who had done any work on the 
building were invited, together with their 
wives and sweethearts, if they had any, and 
space would fail were we to attempt telling of 
the doings that signalised our pleasant friendly 
gathering. When it grew dark we had from 
the terrace a display of fireworks which we 
had ordered from London. It was the most 
sensational exhibition that had been seen iu 
Tideswell since the far-back date rejoicings for 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales, and our 
house took its place in the village amidst a 
blaze of coloured lights, golden flower-pots, 
jewel fountains and Roman candles. 

At the supper-party Mr. Halford and Annie 
King were present, of course. We had come 
to look upon them both as dear friends, whose 
presence formed one of the charms of Tides- 
weft, and it may therefore be imagined with 
what pleasure we heard from them a piece of 
news to the effect that that very day they had 
arranged to be near neighbours of ours. 

It was in this way:—There was a field 
adjoining our little property, and when we first 
came we looked at it several times—being 
smitten with what is known as ‘ ‘ earth hunger ” 
—and wanted to annex it to our territory. 
But the owners, who were shrewd people, took 
it into their heads that we w T anted it badly, 
and asked rather more than three times what 
it was worth. 

We consequently gave up all thoughts of it, 
and subsequently, having got the better of the 
earth hunger malady, told Mr. Halford we 
would not think of it at any price. Knowing 
this, he had come to the conclusion that he 
could not do better, if the owner would only 
listen to reason, than buy it himself and build 
a house on it for the occupation of himself and 
Annie. 

He managed the bargaining cleverly, paying 
for the property within a few pounds of what 
we thought its value. In little over a fort¬ 


night they hoped to lay the foundation-stone 
of their new dwelling. 

“ And the same day,” said Mr. Halford, 
“ we have fixed for our wedding-day. I know 
you will remind us of the saying, * Before you 
marry be sure of a house wherein to tarry ’ ; 
but we have thought about that, and taken a 
house on the road to the sands for the next 
twelve months.” 

And so it all ended happily. The stone 
was laid and the wedding-bells were rang, and 
Annie King became Mrs. Halford, and in 
course of time she and her husband lived 
within a stone’s throw of us in a house on the 
same plan and equally well built with our own. 

For months before they settled there we 
had a busy time of it trying to get our garden 
in order and the outside of our cottage made 
beautiful. In this we were greatly assisted by 
nature. The ground was irregular and seemed 
meant for picturesque effects. We tried as 
much as possible to fall in with what appeared 
to be its character, for it would have been 
foolish had we attempted anything like formal 
gardening on our rough hill-side. 

The spirit of Tideswell was not that of the 
rhyme— 

“ Never will I give advice 
Till you choose to ask me thrice, 
"Which if you in scorn reject 
’Twill be just as I expect.” 

We got advice gratis on every subject under 
the sun, and very kind and enlightening some 
of it was. On the subject of gardening advice 
came more, plentiful than ever, for all our 
neighbours had gardens and were more or less 
authorities on floral culture. And what .was 
best and kindest of all, they backed up their 
good counsel with practical examples, sending 
us plants of all kinds till we grew positively 
uncomfortable under such liberality. 

But the gardens of Tideswell were matter- 
of-fact and utilitarian as a rule—nobody pre¬ 
tended to anything else. We told a neigh¬ 
bour one day we were going to try a higher 
flight, on which he very gravely remarked 
that w r e must try to lay out our grounds in 
accordance with “correct principles of taste.” 

“ And what arc those ? ” we asked. 

“I have not the least idea,” he answered; 

“ but I thought it the correct thing to say.” 

We started operations at the front door and 
worked outwards from the house. Paths were 
made winding about and about, and every 
path was bordered with flowers, and when one 
tired of looking at the flowers the eye could 
rest on the lovely view that lay for miles be¬ 
yond the hedge. And seats were placed 
everywhere commanding the sands, and the 
marsh, and the lighthouse, and the woods, 
and the fertile fields in which all day long 
there was something doing. 

For plants we resolved to confine ourselves 
pretty much to old favourites, and to cultivate 


perennials in preference to annuals. And we 
made this a leading question to be answered 
in the affirmative before any plant was admitted 
to our domain—“Was it able to take care of 
itself? ” 

If it required nursing in winter and spring, 
or needed any special care to bring it to 
perfection, we would have none of it. 

This was just carrying out the rule which 
we had laid down to govern our life in the in¬ 
side of the house. We were not going to be 
slaves to our surroundings. 

Under this regulation, once the garden was 
fairly started, it was gay with flowers for the 
greater part of the year—snowdrops, crocuses, 
winter aconites, primroses, cowslips, pansies, 
sweet violets, thrift, white and tiger lilies, 
Jacob’s ladder, Moses in the bulrushes, ladies 
locket, Black-eyed Susan, and many more 
equally familiar and equally beautiful. And 
little trouble it gave us either except in the 
way of keeping down weeds and feeding the 
ground with manure. 

At the higher end of the garden we had a 
rustic summer-house built with a thatched 
roof for coolness, and with plate-glass in all 
the windows. And this summer-house was 
connected by an electric bell with the house, 
which saved a great deal of trouble in going 
to and fro. 

About, the time of the completion of the 
summer-house the question came up, What 
should be done with the old cottage ? It had 
served its turn so far as we were concerned by 
giving us shelter whilst the new house was 
being built, but now that we were settled in 
the new house it looked as if it were going to 
prove a white elephant. 

There were objections to letting it even if 
we were fortunate in securing the best tenants 
in the world, and if we chose to keep it empty 
there would be an annual charge for repairs— 
and a cottage that has been up for eighty 
years may be excused if it needs repairs—and 
that cost would just be so much wasted money. 

We decided to pull it down, sentimental 
regrets notwithstanding. 

Every bit of the old structure was made 
useful. The cob of its walls was put to enrich 
the garden, the stones to help to make the 
paths, the woodwork went for firing, and the 
windows helped to make lights for a garden 
frame. 

The day when the last of the rubbish from 
the foundation was carted away we had a bon¬ 
fire of all the packing-paper, straw and chaff, 
with which our goods had been protected in 
the removal. 

And when the bonfire had died out, we two 
were sitting at tea in the summer-house. 

And one of us said, “ What an improvement 
this life is over our life on the Surrey hills! ” 

“Yes,” said the other, “it was a fortunate 
day when you first read out that Tideswell 
advertisement.” 
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“ WHO TAUGHT THE BIRDS?” 

By CARIS BROOKE. 


To AND FRO, to and fro, 

From the chestnut tree to the meadow grass. 

Day after day I watched her pass; 

Where did the little birdie go ? 

With drooping wing and ruffled breast, 
Hopping along with a broken leg, 

She came to my window, as if to beg 
Crumbs for the little ones up in her nest. 

Far and high, touching the sky 
Where the chestnut flowers are pink and white, 
Every morning and every night 
She carried worms, or grub, or fly, 

To a nest that was woven of moss and feather, 
Where the little bird-babies chirrup and cheep. 
And over the nest-edge try to peep— 

Five little yellow bills open together. 


Slowly, in pain, in sunshine and rain, 

The mother-bird went on her weary way ; 

But the little ones waited that summer day, 

And chirruped and called for her—all in vain. 

I opened my window, and found her lain 
Just where the sunlight touches the sill— 

Not waiting for crumbs, but cold and still— 
Never to fly to her nest again. 

Little mouths to be fed, and their mother dead- 
Must the poor wee birdies with hunger die ? 
Watching, I saw another bird fly 

Straight to the nest with a crumb of bread. 

To and fro, without staying to rest, 

She carried them morsels of dainty food, 

TiU she satisfied all the hungry brood ; 

Then gathered them warmly under her breast. 


Now tell me, Who had whispered to that little birdie’s heart 
To fly to those forsaken ones, and take their mother’s part ? 



THE TREATMENT OF WIVES. 


There is an amusing anecdote of a nobleman 
who, when his second wife caressed him, 
complained that she dared to take a liberty 
which his first partner, a woman of much 
better family, had never ventured upon. 
Plutarch tells us that Cato the Censor, ex¬ 
pelled from Rome one Manilius, another 
senator, whom general opinion had marked 
out for the Consulship, because he had given 
his wife a kiss jn the daytime, in the presence 
of his daughter, saying that his wife never 
embraced him save when it thundered dread¬ 
fully. Themistocles confessed that his wife 
ruled him, and through her instrumentality 
liis son ruled Greece because he ruled his 
mother. 

Plutarch was very happily married. Fie 
speaks of his wife as above the general weak¬ 
ness and affectation; he had, it is said, some 
misunderstanding with her relatives, when 
fearing lest the dispute might injure their 
happiness, she went as far as Mount Helicon to 
sacrifice to the god of love w’ho had a cele¬ 
brated temple there. 

Cicero when in banishment at Brundisium 
(the modem Brindisi) wrote to his wife, “ Come 
to me, I conjure you, if it he possible, for never 
can I think myself completely ruined whilst I 
shall enjoy my Terentia’s company.” And 
Pliny assures his Calphurnico that “ Such is the 
tenderness of my affection for you, and so 
unaccustomed am I to a separation,” that it is 
incredible how ardently he wishes for her 
return. 

There is a dignified tenderness in the old 
Greek and Roman expressions of marital a flec¬ 
tion winch seems somewiiat lacking in later 
days. The description of the trial of Lord 


William Russel, approaches in its simplicity as 
nearly as may be to the old classical models. 
Burnet’s eulogium of Lady Rachel Russel’s 
conduct in circumstances of unexampled pain¬ 
fulness strikes the key-note to all hearts. 
“He also,” the old historian says, “parted 
with his lady with a composed silence : and, 
as soon as she w*as gone, he said to me, ‘ The 
bitterness of death is passed.’ For he loved 
and esteemed her beyond expression, as she 
w r ell deserved it in all respects. She had the 
command of herself so much that at parting 
she gave him no disturbance.” 

Of a different character is the story Dr. 
Adam Clarke had from John Wesley of a 
difference of opinion between his parents. 

“ ‘ Sukey,’ said my father to my mother, one 
day after family prayer, * wiiy did you not say’ 
amen this morning to the prayer for the 
King?’ ‘Because,’ said she, ‘I do not be¬ 
lieve the Prince of Orange to be King.’ ‘ If 
that be the case,’ said he, ‘ you and I must 
part; for if we have two kings, we must have 
two homes.’ My mother was inflexible. My 
father went immediately to his study; and, 
after spending some time with himself, set out 
for London, where, being convocation man 
for the diocese of Lincoln, he remained 
without visiting his own house for the re¬ 
mainder of the year. On March 8th, in the 
following year, 1702, King William died ; and 
as both my father and mother w r ere agreed as 
to the legitimacy of Queen Anne’s title, 

‘ domestic harmony w r as restored.’ ” Fourteen 
years after, when Samuel Wesley’s parsonage 
at Epworth w'as supposed to be troubled by 
the pranks of hobgoblins, his son John w-as 
inclined to blame the perverse conduct of his 


father as having given place to the devil, and 
that the disturbances in the house were caused 
by a messenger of Satan sent to buffet his 
father for his rash promise of leaving his family, 
and for his very improper conduct to his wife 
on this occasion. 

Sir Richard Steele’s adoration for the 
beautiful Mrs. Scurlock was not lessened by 
the possession of that treasure, though sending 
her “ seven penny worth of walnuts,” at five a 
penny, is the greatest proof he can give her, 
on the 19th of September, 1708, of being with 
his whole heart hers. 

One of the most amusing instances of deter¬ 
mined exercise of the authority of a husband 
is that which Dr. Johnson told to Bosw^ell. A 
young man of twenty-seven, he married a widow 
at least twenty years his senior. Though both 
lived at the time of the marriage at Birming¬ 
ham, they arranged that the ceremony should 
take place at Derby, and set out for that town 
on horseback on wliat Bosw r ell calls “ the 
nuptial morn,” the 9th of July, 1736. “ Sir,” 

said Dr. Johnson, “ she had read the old 
romances, and had got into her head the 
fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should 
use her lover like a dog. So, sir, at first she 
told me that I rode too fast, and she could 
not keep up with me, and when I rode a little 
slow r er she passed me and complained that I 
lagged behind. I was not to be made the 
slave of caprice; and I resolved to begin as I 
meant to end. I therefore pushed briskly on 
till I was fairly out of her sight. The road 
lay between tw r o hedges, so I was sure she 
could not miss it; ancZ £ contrived that she 
should soon come up with me. When she. 
did, I observed her to be in tears.” 
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THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


THE THREE ROOTS. 

By S. M. CRAWLEY BOEVEY. 



the third was neither one nor the other, but 
she was very, very good. 

Foolish folks gave Belle plenty or flattery, 
and she really believed at last that her curls 
had been kissed by the sun to make them 
golden. Also that the blue of her eyes was a 
reflection from the sky, and her cheeks were 
pink because she was bom in the month of 
wild roses. This was nonsense of course ; still 
there are few youngsters who will not swallow 
nonsense if given in small doses and often 
enough. 

As for Sybil, she was too fond of books and 
inky fingers, and in her heart of hearts she 
pitied or despised her sisters because they did 
not possess her brains. Grace the youngest 
was a gentle-natured girl, who went about 
doing all her sisters left undone, and a thank¬ 
less task she had. 

“ It is just as it should be,” thought the 
mother, “ for Belle must take care of her 
beauty, Sybil must cultivate her talents, and 
Grace is just a common-place girl, whose work 
in life is evidently to fill spare corners and 
make herself useful. She will never make a 
noise in the world, poor thing ! ” 

At the same time you must not think Grace 
was treated like Cinderella in the fairy tale, 
for mother prided herself on her sense of justice. 
The youngest was not, however, noticed like 
the others, nor was she dressed as well; in 
fact she was always more or less thrust into the 
background, and Grace took this treatment 
meekly, as befitted her position in the family. 

One night they all went to a grand party for 
which there had been much preparation in the 
shape of smart new dresses. At least the 
eldest sisters had them, and Grace’s costume 
was hastily put together from old material, 
which struck her as natural enough, since there 
was no money to buy more. 

Belle and Sybil were in much enjoyment, 
when a curious little figure threaded its way 
through the crowd to the corner where Grace 
sat quietly by her mother. The figure was 
that of an old lady, with a face like parchment 
and a blaze of diamonds on her white hair. 
She was dressed in satin, and the wrinkled 
fingers of one hand rested on a gold-headed 


stick. An expression of surprise and terror 
flitted across mother’s face as she rose respect¬ 
fully before the new-comer, saying— 

“ Why, Lady Monica, where do you come 
from ? When did you arrive ? Who would 
have thought of seeing you ? ” 

The old lady answered nothing to this out¬ 
burst. She only stood in front of the speaker 
and leaned with both hands on her stick, while 
she fixed a pair of deep-sunk searching eyes on 
Grace. 

“ Umph ! Can this be my godchild ? ” she 
asked presently. ‘ 1 She was in long clothes when 
I last saw her before leaving the country.” 

“ So she was,” said mother, toying nervously 
with her ivory-handled fan ; “ Grace, my dear, 
this is your godmother who chose your name 
and went away to India just after the 
christening.” 

“ I’ve seen the others,” went on the dame 
after a pause. “ I’ve been watching them, and 
I’ve got presents for all three. Shall I send 
or bring them ? ” 

“ Oh ! bring them by all means ” was the 
prompt answer. “ We shall be so pleased to 
see you, and how kind to think of the girls ! ” 

Before these words were well spoken the 
dame had vanished among the shifting groups 
of gaily-dressed merry-makers, and Grace 
turned eagerly to her mother. 

“ Who is she ? What is she ? Why do you 
look frightened ? What does it all mean ? ” 

“Hush ! ” said the other. “It is true that 
she is your godmother, whom we all thought 
was dead long ago. She is rich, lonely and 
powerful. Say no more, but enjoy yourself as 
your sisters are doing.” 

A few days after the party Lady Monica 
called to see the sisters, who were full of 
excitement, expecting that their visitor would 
drive up in a carriage, with liveried servants, as 
befitted the possessor of a long purse. And 
after all she came alone, on foot, with nothing 
except a basket of roots on her arm ! 

Hiding their first feelings of disappointment 
as best they could, the four women greeted the 
godmother with forced smiles, begged her to 
take refreshment, brought forward the most 
comfortable chair and shook up the cushion. 
My lady frowned, for this fussing worried her, 
and, standing by the table on which she 
rested her basket, she lifted a hand impatiently 
as a signal for silence. 

“ How ugly she looks by daylight; and what 
shabby clothes she wears,” thought Belle. 

“ She’s as sharp as a needle,” said Sybil 
to herself. “ I wonder what she is going to 
give us.” 

“ She’s a lonely old woman,” mused Grace. 

“ I wish she would let me love and tend her, 
being my godmother.” 

“Listen,” said the basket-bearer in a 
commanding tone. “I have far to go and 
must only stay here for a few minutes. The 
promised gifts are here, girls, and though 
these foreign roots are not much to look at, 
believe me, the making of your fortunes lies in 
the wise choice of them ; come each of you, 
take what pleases you best—plant, water, 
tend it, and in six months I will return to pass 
judgment.” 

No second bidding was needed. Belle went 
forward at once and selected a fine bulb, the 
largest she could see. Sybil chose a good- 
sized root with plenty of suckers ; then Grace, 
finding her sisters had pounced upon the best, 
took tenderly up from some sudden impulse a 
small bulb, which had been thrown con¬ 
temptuously aside by the others. 

“ This is despised and not much tolooksat,” 
said she smiling. “Let me see what care 
will do for it.” 


Full of zeal the three girls set about their 
task, and as spring came on they watched 
anxiously the changes in their plants, the 
elders almost quarrelling over the merits of 
their respective charges. Belle’s shot up early, 
and at the top of a long stem unfolded a 
crimson lily, lovely to look at, though with¬ 
out scent; a fact that did not trouble the 
delighted owner. Sybil’s did not flower at 
all, though it had abundant leaves, and 
Grace’s was the slowest of the three to come 
to perfection. When the delicate green 
swathing bands fell back from the stalk they 
bent gracefully, as if abashed at the number 
of white bell blossoms they had hidden, which 
hour by hour opened into further beauty, 
filling the air with fragrance. For all that 
the plant had neither the size of Belle’s lily 
nor the wealth of Sybil’s leaves, so Grace 
could not feel sure of her godmother's 
judgment. 

The sisters awaited impatiently the dame’s 
coining, for they felt a trifle uneasy lest she 
should delay till the glory of her gifts had 
passed; yet nobody knew where to send a 
letter. They need not have troubled them¬ 
selves, for one day, in the same abrupt fashion 
as she had come before, Lady Monica ap¬ 
peared in the garden, gold-headed stick, 
shabby clothes and all. 

“ Well, children, how have you fared > ” 
she with a kindly nod. Belle, full of pride, 
pointed out her lily, and was not slow to tell 
of all the care she had lavished on it. Sybil, 
not without misgivings, remarked that as yet 
her plant had no blossoms, though there was 
much fine promise in the shape of leaf. Grace 
said little, except how surprised and pleased 
she felt-that such an unpromising root should 
have developed into so fair a flower. 

Lady Monica held her peace till the show 
was over. Then she thumped her stick on 
the gravel walk, cleared her throat, and made 
a speech to the expectant listeners. 

“\ou, Belle, have reared a showy flower. 
Very good. But it has neither fragrance nor 
endurance, and the sun’s heat is already 
beginning to tell upon it.” 

At this point a horrified glance from the 
owner proved to her that the crimson petals 
were, in truth, drooping a little towards the 
stem. 

“You, Sybil,” continued the judge, “have 
only leaves to show me after all these months of 
care.. .There are no buds, not a single flower 
to rejoice the eye, and when winter comes the 
plant will be as though it had not existed. As 
for you my child ’’—here the speaker’s voice 
and face softened to tenderness while she 
turned slowly to Grace—“your fortune in life 
has been secured by the wisdom of your choice. 
In tending the poor, the insignificant, the 
despised, you have reaped a rich reward, and 
love will strew flowers in your path as lone as 
you live.” 

So saying, the godmother kissed the 
youngest sister gently on her forehead and 
vanished. 

It . is not necessary to describe the dis¬ 
appointment and anger of the elders, nor to 
repeat the nasty things they said to Grace. 
After all, hard words break no bones, and 
Lady Monica’s prophecy in time proved true 
to the letter. For Belle’s beauty faded, Sybil’s 
cleverness ceased to please even herself, 
since she had not found out the way to use it 
for others. Grace, on the other hand, was 
beloved for her sweetness and unselfishness; 
fortune showered upon her all the gifts most 
prized by her sex, and she basked at the end 
of her days in the sunshine of a love she had 
always so freely given. 
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A FIRST-RATE ANTIDOTE. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ I declare it is as good fun as playing with 
dolls’ houses used to be ! ” Agnes Walford 
exclaimed. 

She had just put the finishing touches to a 
little serge frock, which she had been busy at 
for some days, and which she now held up to 
admire, then tossed upon the table already 
piled with children’s garments. 

“I wonder if you will consider it ‘fun,’ 
Aggie, when you have the children to look 
after as well as their clothes,” said Janet. “ I 
am glad Auntie Dot will be next door to 
appeal to in cases of emergency.” 

Miss Ramsay had taken two cottages at 
Port Seton for the months of July and August. 
In the one house she meant to locate herself, 
two delicate young mothers with their babies, 
a deaf and dumb girl, and an overworked 
governess ; to all of these the society of Aunt 
Dorothea would be of as much benefit as the 
sea-breezes and the sunshine—which she knew. 
The adjoining cottage would contain Janet 
and Agnes with their six little “ black sheep,” 
and cripple wee Jessie. An excellent cook 
and housemaid were provided for each cottage. 
The time to depart was near at hand. The 
sisters had employed themselves—and had even 
coaxed some of their idle young lady friends to 
Yielp—in making neat clothes for the children, 
“so that they may look a credit to us,” said 
Agnes ; and while so employed she had never 
found the hours hang heavy on her hands. 

Aunt Dorothea had heard nothing of ennui 
since she had applied her famous antidote; 
but she was still anxious as to the results of 
her experiment. As yet the girls had not 
faced the “ disagreeables” of work for others. 
That would come inevitably during the time 
those little sinners were “on hand,” and Miss 
Ramsay had to prove her nieces then. 

With that delicacy of feeling and fore¬ 
thought which characterised her she went out 
to Port Seton with the servants first, then 
brought the mothers and their weakly babes, 
and Agnes with two of her proteges. Next day 
the deaf mute and one of the most refractory 
of the children were fetched, and when these 
had all shaken into their places, Janet and the 
governess brought the others, with little Jessie. 
A nice perambulator had been provided for 
the cripple child, but she was so thin and small 
that Janet took her up in her arms when they 
drove away from the horrible city alley, and did 
not let her go until she was deposited on a soft 
couch in Rose Cottage looking upon the sea. 

As each cottage contained only one large 
room, Miss Ramsay arranged that all should 
partake of meals together in the dining-room 
of Rose Cottage, while that of Ivy Cottage 
should be used for a sitting-room. So when 
the last detachment arrived, and tea-supper 
was announced, a very nondescript and interest¬ 
ing party assembled for the meal. 


Agnes, radiant and busy, in white linen 
apron, set a chair for Aunt Dorothea at one 
end of the table, and another for Janet at the 
other end. A little gipsy-table was set beside 
Jessie’s couch, and Katie (the mute) signified 
that she would like to attend upon the cripple, 
which was gladly allowed. The rest of the 
party found comfortable places, and all were 
soon put at their ease by Miss Ramsay, who 
knew exactly how to manage a mixed assembly. 
The children behaved very well upon the 
whole; but there was evidently a good deal 
of bottled excitement inside their small minds, 
and all hailed with joy a proposal to go for a 
run on the shore before bed-time. 

What a world of delight was that to those 
poor city waifs ! At first they seemed a little 
awe-struck at sight of the great waves, but in 
a short time they were running up and down 
the sands in the greatest glee. Agnes had 
much difficulty in persuading them not to 
carry away the pebbles wholesale ; but the 
point was settled by Janet proposing that the 
children should carry small pebbles to Rose 
Cottage, and replenish the gravel on the tiny 
garden-walks with them. 

I am not going to describe to you all that 
happened during those two happy months. 
It will be enough perhaps if I tell you that all 
the invalids regained health, even Jessie was 
less pale and more able to enjoy life; and as 
for the “ black sheep,” they had only required 
light and food and fresh air to become rosy 
and respectable. 

Once or twice small thefts were committed, 
often naughty words were used ; sometimes the 
“ natural savage ” would insist upon showing 
itself; but these things had been expected by 
Miss Ramsay, who had forewarned her nieces, 
and they bore the misdemeanours of their 
charge with great good-nature. And their 
reward came when Mog declared one day 
that “ after a’ it’s a sight better tae be gude, 
than going on like deevils ! ” 

A little romance evolved itself out of some 
circumstances. One morning a shawl had 
been spread as usual on the dry sand for 
Jessie to rest upon, and she was there alone. 
The rest of the party were scattered over the 
beach and sands, and one or other would come 
back betimes to tell her some joke, or show 
some treasure of flowers and shells. 

Presently an old seaman came slowly along 
and, pausing beside the little cripple, began 
to talk to her. Nothing loth, Jessie prattled 
to him, told where she came from, her name, 
and a great deal besides; and when Janet 
Walford came sauntering up to look after her 
especial pet, she found the old man looking 
somewhat excited, while Jessie was relating 
incidents of her home-life. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said he, lifting his hat; 
“but I have a notion I’ve come upon some— 
some folk that—that should be dear to me.” 


“Indeed!” said Janet in great surprise, 
and Jessie stopped chattering and looked at 
the old man in that sage (or rather cute) way 
which the children of our slums do when they 
are set a-thinking. 

“ I had one daughter, ma’am, and she went 
away wi’ a ne’er-do-weel kind of fellow. It 
was agin my will, and when I was an able 
seaman, so we quarrelled, and I never saw 
aught o’ my lass agin. But her name was 
Jessie Finlay—I’m Finlay by name—and her 
husband’s name was John Alison. This bairn 
tells me that’s the names o’ her parents ; and, 
forby, she says her sister down yonder is ca’d 
Margaret Fletcher—Mog. That was my wife’s 
name. Jessie, puir lass, will hae named her 
bairn after her ain mithcr. Its a’ plain, ma’am. 
Ye’ll excuse me for troubling you.” 

“I am very pleased and interested,” said 
Janet; “ and I know my aunt, Miss Ramsay, 
will be glad that our little friends have found 
a relative.” 

Then Jessie ventured to speak—“I’ve heard 
mither speak o’ her faither. Is that you ? ” 

“Yes, bairn.” 

“But you wear gude claes, no like faither 
and mither.” 

Then Janet, afraid that Jessie’s disclosures 
might vex old Finlay, said : “ Do come with 
me to Miss Ramsay, she can tell you all about 
the children and their parents.” 

The result of Aunt Dorothea’s conversation 
with William Finlay was to bring about a 
meeting between him and his daughter; and 
though he could not reclaim her and her 
husband, he induced them to give him the 
girls. .So when our friends returned to Edin¬ 
burgh they left Mog and Jessie and the per¬ 
ambulator at the old seaman’s comfortable 
cottage. Aunt Dorothea still hopes that John 
and Jessie Alison may turn over a new leaf, 
and learn of their rescued children something 
of the “ pleasures of virtue.” 

Janet and Agnes did not lose sight of the 
children on returning to the city. A bond 
had been formed which they could not bear to 
break. They had won the little hearts by the 
simple fact of being in sympathy with them. 
It is thus that the young can always be more 
efficient teachers of the young than older 
people who have lost their youthful feelings. 

The sisters had found a “vocation.” They 
did not need to go out into the world to look 
for it. Wherever they saw a weak, or failing, 
or young “ sister,” there they found work to 
their hands. They did not give up their former 
pleasures, they only yielded less of their time to 
these, and the reward came in the approval of 
conscience, in a joyous trustful spirit of content¬ 
ment, in rescued lives, in loving eyes turned 
with grateful tears upon their bright faces. 

Aunt Dorothea had assuredly found for 
them—and proved herself to be—a first-rate 
antidote. Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ GrejTriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 

NEW COMERS. 

“ It was so exceedingly kind of your 
brother to ask me, and of you to be 
willing to receive me. I assure you I 
am very grateful. I appreciate your 
goodness in admitting an interloper, 
when you must have been anxious to 
enjoy your brother’s society without con¬ 
straint.” 

“But perhaps we do not regard you 
as an interloper, Mr. Percival,” an¬ 
swered Norah, with her sweet, truthful 
smile ; “ and I do not think we are such 
a very shy family that you need be afraid 
of’ silencing our chatter. We are very 
pleased, indeed, to welcome any friend 
of Max’s, and especially one about whom 
we have heard so much.” 

There was a friendly sympathy in 
Norah’s grey eyes which told Percival 
that something of his story was known 
here, and that its very sadness had won 
him a place of his own amongst these 
warm-hearted people. It was long since 
he had seen family life in its sweet do¬ 
mestic aspect, and this first evening 
spent with the Treshams had been a 
very happy one for him. Released from 
the long strain of overwork, with the 
prospect of different and more congenial 
employment, taken from the tumult and 
bustle and stifling air of London, and 
placed in surroundings so calm and 
beautiful and refreshing, it would have 
been strange indeed had Percival not 
experienced a sense of well-being, relief, 
and delight. He had stolen forth from 
the family circle, partly to leave them 
to discuss any private matters without 
constraint, partly to enjoy the sweet 
freshness of the dewy midsummer night ; 
and out in the garden Norah had found 
him on her return from a flying visit to 
the twin house, where she had had a 
message to deliver to Regina. 

Norah was Max’s especial sister. 
Lmtil he had been obliged to leave home 
they had been always together, and 
were as devoted in their way as Molly 
and Dolly, Cecil and Susie. Norah al¬ 
ways wrote to him more than anybody 
else, and received the lion’s share of his 
letters. It seemed natural to her to 
take an interest in his friends, and there 
was, besides, something inherently in¬ 
teresting in the pale and refined face of 
Percival, with the underlying sadness in 
the eyes and the brave resolute firmness 
of the mouth. 

They had just entered into conversa¬ 
tion together, and were feeling that 
indescribable sense of pleasure which 
comes from some kindred sympathy and 
mutual understanding, when a sudden 
yell, either of terror or pain, from the 
direction of the fish-ponds below the 
garden caused them both to start, whilst 
Norah uttered a short cry and began 
running swiftly down the garden path. 
“ It is those boys again ! ” she cried, as 
her swift feet flew onwards. “ They are 
always in mischief of some sort. Oh, 


I hope they have not fallen into the 
water! ’ ’ 

Percival was keeping pace with her, 
and at these words he threw off his coat 
as though to be ready for any emer¬ 
gency. He had been almost certain 
that the cry they had heard had been 
followed by a splash, and now a second 
yell followed the first, but this time in 
a different voice and key. 

“ Come quick, come quick ! ” shrieked 
a boy’s voice in an agony of terror. “It 
is Ronny ! He is in the water ! He will 
be drowned ! He will be drowned ! ” 

The moonlight made the whole scene 
as light as day as the moon came sail¬ 
ing from behind a light veil of cloud. 
Percival leapt the low fence like a trained 
athlete, and dashed down to the water’s 
edge several seconds befqre Norah’s fly¬ 
ing feet brought her there. 

Some yards from shore floated a heavy 
raft upon empty casks, such as are not 
unfrequently seen upon pieces of water 
like these fish-ponds. Kneeling upon 
this raft with his hands stretched help¬ 
lessly out towards the water was a boy 
whose age Percival was quite unable to 
determine, and whom at that moment he 
scarcely heeded, for it was plain that his 
companion had fallen or been pushed 
overboard, and it was of this one only 
that the young man thought. 

Kicking off his shoes he plunged 
boldl} r into the water, which w r as very 
deep only a few yards from shore, and 
struck out rapidly for the raft, the boy 
upon it shouting incoherent directions, 
which however enabled him to direct his 
course without any uncertainty or delay. 

“ There he is—there he is—can’t you 
see him ? He is coming up again! 
There ! Oh, you have got him ! You 
have got him ! Hold him fast! Bring 
him here ! I will pull him on board! 
He’s not dead ! Say he isn’t dead ! Oh, 
Ronny, Ronny, I never meant to push 
you ! I’ll never do it again ! ” 

Percival had no breath in which to 
answer the boy’s wild torrent of ques¬ 
tions, which he continued to pour out 
without a moment’s pause. He was an 
excellent swimmer, but was out of prac¬ 
tice now, and the frantic clutch of the 
unconscious child upon his arm was 
hampering his movements considerably. 
However he was so near the raft that 
there was no danger of failing to attain 
his object, and when he had once got a 
firm hold he directed the boy to be quiet 
and to propel it to shore as fast as he 
could, which he did with more energy 
than skill, talking and exclaiming all the 
time. 

But no one heeded his incoherence. 
The condition of the other boy was far 
too critical. 

“I must carry him straight to the 
house,” said Percival, still gasping 
somewhat as he stood on firm ground 
once more, and stooped down for his 
shoes. “ He had sunk twice. He must 
be looked to at once. Does he belong 
there—to that other house ? He must 


be got to bed at once and a doctor sent 
for. Max would do as well as anybody 
else if you would let him know, Miss 
Tresham.” 

“ Let me get Max to carry him up ! ” 
cried Norah, turning to run up the slop¬ 
ing path. “You have no breath left for 
the task.” 

He did not reply but walked after her 
with rapid steps, directing his course 
towards the twin house, from whose open 
windows lights shone out brightly. 'As 
he deflected a little to the left and stepped 
boldly across the light dividing fence, 
the other boy dashed past him like a 
whirlwind, vanished in at an open win¬ 
dow, and in a moment arose a sound of 
tumult, the sharp cry of a woman’s voice, 
and the shrill tones of girls in great ex¬ 
citement. 

“He has gone and frightened them 
all,” thought Percival, with a grim look 
about his mouth. “That boy needs a 
vast amount of licking into shape. I 
suspect he is at the bottom of his 
brother’s accident, and now he is trying 
to kill his mother with fright. Yes, here 
they all come ! Thank heaven, there is 
one amongst them to be depended on ! 
Here is Miss Stanley-Devenish.” 

Regina came swiftly towards him 
in advance of the others, who w r ere more 
inclined to cov r er together round the 
windows. 

“Wilfrid says there has been an 
accident. Tell me, is it true what he 
says—is the child drowmed ? ” 

“No,” answered Percival briefly; 
“but he wants prompt attention and 
care. Max Tresham will be here this 
instant. If you will supply us with hot 
blankets and stimulants in the boy’s 
room we can do the rest ourselves.” 

“ This way,” said Regina, as quietly 
and calmly as though this sort of thing 
were of daily occurrence, and Max 
hurrying up at the moment, they were 
taken quickly through the house and up 
into the child’s room, where everything 
under Regina’s management appeared 
as if by magic almost before it was 
asked for, and where Ronny speedily 
came to life again in a gasping, frigh¬ 
tened fashion, and was soothed into a 
sound slumber by Regina before he had 
time to remember exactly what it w r as 
that had befallen him. 

“You must not stay here. You must 
go and get into dry garments,” said 
Max to Percival the moment they had 
had full assurance of the safety of the 
child ; and Percival, who was shivering 
all over with cold and excitement, w T as 
ready enough to obey 0 With a fare¬ 
well bow to Regina, who gave him a 
glance of gratitude that spoke more than 
volumes of thanks, he hurried from the 
room, almost to measure his length across 
the landing over a recumbent figure 
crouched up against the door, over which 
he nearly fell headlong. 

Wilfrid sprang up at the touch of the 
w r et garments. 

“Is he dead? Is he dead?” he 
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cried, with awe-stricken eyes, and 
Percival paused to lay a hand upon the 
trembling head, and to look searchingly 
into the boy's face. 

“No, he is not dead ; but he has had 
a shock. lie may be some little time in 
getting over it. You must learn a lesson, 
my boy, not to give way to anger and do 
things which may have terrible results. 
It was you who pushed him into the 
water. ’' 

"And you who pulled him out! Oh, 
how I wish it had been the other way! 
May I come with you and tell you all 
about it ? I didn’t mean to hurt him. 
But he was so tiresome, and wouldn’t do 
what I said. It made me angry, because 
I was afraid Regina would "hear us and 
come out and make us get off the raft. 
She doesn’t allow us on at all, because 
the water is so deep. Do let me come 
with yow wwd tell you. I know you live 
next door. You have come back with 
Max. You are Mr. Percival, aren’t 
you ? ” 

Percival thought he might do w'orse 
than make the acquaintance of his 
future pupil in this fashion, and having 
the knack of winning boys’ confidence 
whilst speaking very frankly to them of 
their misdoings, he succeeded in captur¬ 
ing Wilfrid’s wayward fancy in the course 
of a very short time. In fact, Wilfrid 
had very naturally raised to the position 
ot hero and idol the man whose pnnvess 
at a critical moment had saved the life 
of Ronny, and delivered him from a 
terrible sorrow' and remorse, so that it 
w r as easy in the first moments of softening 
and enthusiasm to do everything that his 
new r friend suggested, and greatly was 
Mrs. Devenish astonished by the change 
in her eldest son when she saw him 
next. 

This was not till the following morning, 
for she had gone to bed in hysterics the 
previous night, too much unnerved to be 
allcw'ed to see Ronny, who had been 
Regina’s charge till daylight, wiicn Mrs. 
Rudge had relieved guard. The little 
boy w’as doing well, though still inclined 
to be feverish and nervous. Mrs. 
Devenish had crept in to look at him, 
and seeing his face no thinner or more 
w'an than usual had gone aw r ay comforted 
and relieved. 

It was therefore a great surprise viien 
Wilfrid came marching up to her with a 
resolute look upon his face, and made at 
once an avow r al and an apology, asking 
forgiveness for past disobedience, and 
promising amendment in the future. 

" Dear boy, I am sure you never meant 
dny harm,” said the mother, almost 
bewildered by this sudden change. 
" Boys are always a little rash and hot- 
tempered ; but you will never do it 
again. And I cannot have you making 
yourself unhappy about Ronny. They 
say he will be quite w r ell soon, and so we 
will all of us try to forget all about it as 
fast as w r e can.” 

Wilfrid said nothing. For one moment 
his eyes dw'clt upon his mother’s face as 
though he were mutely asking a different 
kind of answer; but after a brief pause 
the gravity all went again, and he w r as 
soon tearing about the house and garden 
in spirits as volatile as ever. 

"What’s the good ot caring if she 



doesn’t care ? ” he said to himself. " If 
she likes me as I am, w'hat’s the good of 
trying to be better ? I’d like that fellow 
Percival to think well of me ; but at 
home I can do as I like.” 

This w'as Frida}', and Minnie w'as ex¬ 
pected early in the afternoon. It w'as 
rather a relief to Raby and Maidie that 
Regina w'as so much upstairs with Ronny 
all the day. The little fellow W'ould 
scarcely let her out of his sight, and 
Max, who came in and out to see him— 
not quite satisfied with his condition—re¬ 
commended that he should be humoured 
as far as possible for the present, as he 
was in an excitable and nervous state, 
and might very easily work himself up 
into a fever. He w r as quite interested in 
Max and in the history of his owm rescue, 
and desired that Mr. Percival might 
come and see him, which the latter 
willingly did. The little fellow took 
almost the same fancy to him that his 
brother had done, and w'hen the young 
clergyman shook hands with Regina on 
departing, gently putting aside her 
thanks for the service rendered, she re¬ 
marked, with smiling eyes, that he had 
made a good beginning, and he laugh¬ 
ingly agreed. 

The coming of Minnie quite threw 
into the background the excitement of 
Ronny’s accident. A tumble into the 
water w r as nothing so very fearful the 
girls thought, now' in the light of day, 
and w’hen Minnie arrived she w r as quite 
of the same opinion, and decidedly glad 
that the elder sister w r as for the moment 
comfortably out of the w r ay. 

" For I can get on first-rate with your 
mother,” she said, w r hen, the first intro¬ 
ductions being over, the girls took her 
up to the little bed¬ 
room close to their 
owm which she w’as 
to occupy. "I al¬ 
ways get on with old 
ladies. It is the 
younger ones w'ho 
are often so tire¬ 
some. You’ve got 
a nice easy sort of 
mother—rather like 
mine—one can twist 
her round one’s little 
finger and get all 
one wants. I’m 
going to make her 
like me very much. 

I want to be great 
friends with all your 
people. What a 
jolly, pretty house 
this is! Is it all 
one ? And who is 
that handsome 
young man walking 
in the garden over 
there ? ’ ’ 

Raby came and 
looked out of the 
window. 

"That’s Max 
Tresham ; we hardly 
know r him yet. He 
onl}^ came home 
yesterday; but we 
know' hi.s sisters 
quite well.. They 
live next door. It 


looks like one house but it is really two. 
If they W'ere nasty people it would be 
horrid ; but we like them all very much. 
The other one ? Oh, that is Mr. Percival 
—a friend of Max’s! It was he who 
pulled Ronny out of the water yesterday. 
They have both been in to see him to¬ 
day. They are both very good-looking, 
don’t you think. Mr. Percival looks 
more romantic ; but Max has much the 
jollier face.” 

The three girls looked out of the win¬ 
dow upon the unconscious men in the 
garden below. They had just reached 
the era of existence wiien young* men 
had become interesting to them. These 
two w r ere a little old for a schoolgirl’s 
ideas of what was interesting. Lads of 
twenty and one-and-twenty w’ould have 
been more to their taste. Still, anything 
in the way of the species w f as a variety to 
girls just released from the convent-like 
life of school, and Minnie had most 
certainly developed in that direction 
since the others had seen her. 

" So they come to see Ronny, do they ? 
And dear Regina, wiio is so devoted to 
him, is ahvays shut up with him in his 
room wiien they come? Oh, I under¬ 
stand ! I can see all about it! I knew 
that w'oman W'as a horrid flirt from the 
first moment I set eyes on her. Didn’t 
you see how she trailed about those two 
brothers all the time at the garden- 
party ?. She always had a man or two in 
her train. I just know the sort she is. 
She’ll stay here till she has got every 
man in the place in love with her, and 
then she’ll go somewhere else for fresh 
amusement.” 

Raby and Maidie listened with all 
their foolish ears—drinking in the com- 
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mon, vulgar talk of this very under-bred 
young lady as though hers were words 
of perfect wisdom. Maidie’s blue eyes 
grew round with wonder and awe. 

“ I thought it was so wicked to flirt! ” 
she whispered. “ I thought it was only 
really bad people who did that.” 

Minnie nodded her head with wonder¬ 
ful sageness, as if she knew a vast deal 
more than she chose to say. 

“You just watch your dear Regina 
these next few weeks,” she said ; “you’ll 
soon be enlightened about flirting if you 
do!” 

“But she can’t marry everybody,” 
said Raby, a little perplexed, “and 
from things I’ve heard, I think the Mr. 
Cottcrells are half engaged to Molly and 


Dolly Tresham, only they are not well 
enough off to marry yet. Regina can’t 
do much with them.” 

“You’ll see about that,” said silly 
Minnie. “ You must watch and see. Of 
course she doesn’t want to marry them ! 
That is about the last thought in her 
head. She only wants to stop anybody 
else from marrying them—wants to turn 
their heads and make them in love with 
her just for the pleasure of breaking other 
girls’ hearts and theirs too. Oh, you 
watch and see ! I know what I am say¬ 
ing. But we will put people on their 
guard against her. She shall not have 
it all her own way. You are a great 
deal prettier, really, both of you, and she 
is getting old and fassee. If you only 


have me here long enough, I’ll soon jmt 
a spoke in Miss Regina’s wheel.” 

And then the ex-school-girls sat down 
to enjoy a delightful but most unprofit¬ 
able kind of gossip, in which Minnie 
aired a vast number of opinions and 
experiences she had very much better 
have kept to herself, and the girls arose 
from this conference with a number of 
new and very undesirable ideas in their 
silly heads, and with greatly strengthened 
resolutions to try and get rid of Regina 
as quickly as possible that they might 
rule their mother their own way, and 
commence a life of glorious liberty under 
the auspices of their beloved mentor, 
Minnie Benton. 

(To he continued.) 
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Music for Violin and Other 
Instruments. 

Complete Scales for Violin in all keys and 
in all positions, edited and fingered by Bernard 
M. Carrodus (Hammond).—A most important 
work, and ably put together. 

Cottiplete Scales for Organ in all keys, 
edited and marked by Dr. C. W. Pearce 
(Hammond).—An equally much-needed work, 
most usefully graduated from one octave to 
the full extent of the keyboard, each scale 
being provided with a manual accompaniment. 
Great credit is due to the authorities of Trinity 
College, London, for the suggestion of these 
really unique publications by their two well- 
known professors. Such complete guides, in 
so cheap a form, have long been wanted. 

Elegie , by F. Bruno, and Berceuse , by 
Alfred Marchot, leader at the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, are both good violin pieces. 

For the Voice. 

The Whisper of the Stars is a well-written 
ballad (Ashdown, Limited).—The music by 
Roeckel; the touching words by Shapcott 
Wcnsley, a writer whose libretti are likely to 
be much sought after in the dearth of good 
words existing at present. 

A Garland of Ivy (Chappell & Co.) has that 
stamp of musicianship which all Miss Florence 
Aylward’s songs carry. They are always worth 
singing. 

More than All to Me and Fairyland are two 
songs by Frederic IL. Cowen; good songs, but 
scarcely in his best vein. 

On Lido Waters and My Dreams, by Tosti. 
These two songs are full of the smooth grace 
and delicacy peculiar to this popular composer’s 
work. 

Eight songs, from poems by Heine (R. 


Cocks & Co.), have been well set by the 
talented Frances Allitsen, and will add to that 
lady’s already established reputation. We 
especially admire Diamonds Hast Thou and 
Two Sapphires Those Dear Eyes. 

We have also received from the same firm 
several other songs by this lady, of which 
Warning (sung by Mrs. Helen Trust) is a 
charming specimen; and A Song of the Four 
Seasons another. 

Let Other Bards of Angels Sing is the title 
of a romantic ballad by Lawrence Kellie. O 
Wondrous Joy , a duet for contralto and bari¬ 
tone, by the same composer, meets a greatly 
felt want. There are so few duets suitable to 
these voices that we welcome any contribution. 

Old Friends is a capital song. The old tune 
has been harmonised by Dr. Mackenzie, which 
alone is a guarantee of safety and pleasure. 

Ave Maria, composed for Madame Adelina 
Patti by Angelo Mascheroni, is of the school 
created by Gounod’s Meditation on a Prelude 
of Bach's , and would be almost equally 
effective. 

A Woodland Serenade, also by Mascheroni, 
and sung by Madame Patti, with mandoline 
accompaniment, is very taking indeed. 

Two vocal duets, Under the Thorn-tree and 
It is the Hotir, we can warmly recommend. 

One Hundred and. One Original Rounds 
(Forsyth Bros.).—An excellent book of rounds 
composed and collected by Arthur Pye, and 
ranging from very easy to difficult. This little 
work, sold at one shilling, will be found useful 
in school classes. 

Twenty - four Songs, by Tchaikowsky 
(Novello & Co.), represent some of the best 
characters of the modern Russian school, and 
are full of quaint design and thought. 

Buttercups and Daisies, a pastoral cantata 
for children’s voices, by Eaton Faning, is a 


most suitable piece for school use amongst the 
younger classes, and is much more interesting 
than the usual run of things for children. 

Three Duets for Soprano and Tenor, by 
Hastings Crossley, are nicely wriLteuu 

She is Far from the Land is a good setting, 
by Rosetta O’Leary (Weekes & Co.), of 
Moore’s well-known words. 

No. 26 Grosvenor College Albums (Wickins) 
contains an excellent selection of well-known 
classical songs by Spohr, Schubert, Purcell, 
Arne, Bach, etc. A song ascribed to Men¬ 
delssohn is, we fancy, a well-known Tkuringian 
volkslied of a much earlier date. 

Third Set of Twelve Songs, by F. II. Cowen 
(Joseph Williams).—A nicely got-up volume 
of songs by this well-known composer. Mr. 
Cowen adds to the charm of his music the 
wisdom of wedding it to beautiful words. The 
selections from George Eliot, Barry Cornwall, 
and Christina Rossetti are most felicitous. 

Pianoforte. 

Album Leaf and Valsette. —Two elegant 
teaching pieces by Edward German (Ash¬ 
down), will be found very valuable. 

In a set of fourteen pieces, entitled Pictures 
from Abroad, Miss Maude Valerie White 
shows us her versatile powers. Her songs are 
now household words; her piano music is a 
new revelation of her many-sided talent. 

Petits Poemes, by I. Ragghianti, are good 
interesting little pieces. There are eight of 
them, and some, No. 6 Papillons for instance, 
show considerable delicacy of thought. 

Frederic Mullen’s Three Characteristic 
Dances arc very good, and answer with peculiar 
accuracy to their titles. 

Marche Militaire (Chappell), by Francis 
Thome, is an inspiriting composition, more 
original than many of its class. 
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Au Pr intemps, a valse de salon, by the same 
composer, is a graceful and charming valse. 

Hiller's Youthful Reminiscences (Forsyth). 
These five pieces, by Ferdinand Hiller, marked 
Op. 184, have all the characteristics of the 
Mendelssohn school, and are very satisfactoiy 
and restful reading in these ultra-dramatic 
days. 

Two Sonatinas , by Walter Carroll, will be 
found useful elementary examples of form for 
the young, although they exhibit considerable 
sameness and scarcity of spontaneous melody. 

Gymnasium March , by B. Mansell Ramsey, 
seems well suited to the needs of athletic 
members of the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation, to whom it is dedicated. 


His Tarantella in D Minor appeals to more 
intelligent musicians. 

Grosvenor College Albums, Nos. 26 and 27 
(Wickins), contain respectively operatic selec¬ 
tions and marches and dances in a cheap 
form. 

For Organ. 

Thirteen Little Voluntaries (Novello), by 
Alfred Phillips, are perhaps better fitted for 
harmonium than for organ. 

In Nos. 160 to 163 of Original Compo¬ 
sitions for the Organ we have some good 
work by Otto Dienel. They will involve good 
work on the part of the pupil also. 

An interesting Andante in F (Joseph 


Williams), by Frank Swinford, dedicated to 
the esteemed Secretary of the College of 
Organists, will amply repay the attention 
which it needs for adequate performance. 

For Violin, etc. 

The honoured name of Alfredo Piatti is 
alone sufficient to recommend to all violinists 
the beautiful Romanza in A (Chappell) which 
he has recently published. 

Two Pensees, by Tivadar Nachez (R. Cocks) 
—one plaintive the other gay—we also recom¬ 
mend to violinists; and to players on the 
violoncello the Fourth Gavotte in the old style, 
by David Popper, played to the Queen the 
other day at Balmoral. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agnes Lady Douglas—You are quite at liberty to 
call yourself by any Christian name you please, 
but not as a legal right. You should first consider 
whether your identity could be established under 
any but your baptismal names, so as to secure your 
succession or right to any property made over by 
will or otherwise to your legal name when passing 
under a different and merely fancy name. Circum¬ 
stances might require a reference to and copy of 
your baptismal register; and it is possible that 
some difficulty might arise from the change or 
addition made. 

Dear.— There arc many nice presents you could give 
your intended husband, such as handkerchiefs with 
his name embroidered on them, knitted stockings, 
cricket belt, letter case, or slippers. When you 
want to give a present it is best to find out what 
people want. 

Lady Gwendoline.— October 31st, 1876, was a Tues¬ 
day. 

Christmas Rose.— There is an admirable artiole by 
“ Medicus,” in the weekly number for August 27th, 
1892, on “ Rheumatism and its Kindred Ailments ”; 
also, “A Fit of the Blues,” page 315, number for 
March, 1893. You will find help in all these articles 
we are sure. You should cat very slowly ; this is 
one of the first things to observe in the treatment 
of rheumatism. 

“ Broken - Hearted.” — Your case is, indeed, a 
horrible and perplexing one, and you have our 
truest sympathy. It is certain that there is but one 
course open to you. Leave the house at once, and 
with your husband, if possible. But if he will not 
consent, go home to your father, and tell your 
husband you have no other alternative. Of course 
they must take the responsibility of any enforced 
explanation with your father. Avoid telling him 
the trouble yourself, however, but say he must 
obtain the explanation from your husband. “ Cast 
all your care on Him who careth for you,” and 
who “ came to heal the broken-hearted.” 

Jane. —The name “ Eyre ” is pronounced as if written 
“ air.” We arc glad you like our paper. 

Budge and Jessica.— You can obtain small knitting 
manuals for a few pence. Select one which con¬ 
tains the recipes you require. 

Maggie.— 1. Sprinkle insecticide over the hearth and 
along the skirting-boards.—2. We are glad that your 
three years’ reading of our paper has made you 
value it. You should say, you have “taken the 
paper ” ; not that you have “ taken it out ”—“ out ” 
where ? For a walk ? 

Nil Desperandum.— 1. There is no “simple remedy 
to prevent your growing.” Would you not like to 
be what Tennyson called “ A daughter of the gods, 
divinely fair and tall?”—2. Sherbrooke Dell is a 
narrow ravine near Buxton, Derbyshire. This in¬ 
formation is all we can find. 

Wild Rose.— October 16th, 1877, was a Tuesday. 

Birdie.— There are plenty of kindergartens in Man-* 
Chester. There is a training college, Miss Snell, 
94, Accomb Street, Grcenhayes, where you could 
no doubt obtain all the information you require. 

Spero Meliora— “ Orgoglio,” the name given to 
the giant in Spenser’s Farie'Queen, the assailant 
of the Red-Cross Knight, means pride. It is an 
Italian word. 

Daisy. —The unfortunate Princess Alice was run 
down, and immediately sunk, by the Bywell Castle 
about 7.40 p.m. on Tuesday, September 3rd, 1878, 
in the Thames, in Gallions Reach, about a mile 
below Woolwich Arsenal. She was carrying about 
900 people, it is supposed. About 146 were saved, 
but many died afterwards; 640 bodies were re¬ 
covered and buried. 

A Daughter of Clio— Both Josephus and Rollin’s 
Ancient History could be obtained second-hand 
very easily, we are sure, if } T ou take the trouble to 
make inquiries at the suitable shops. 


Neana. — t. Snoring is generally caused by stooping 
the head forward. Try to arrange the pillows to 
avoid slipping down when asleep.—2. May nth, 
1879, was a Sunday. 

Girl of Sixteen. —There would be no “ presumption ” 
in your offering your photograph to your old school¬ 
mistress if you asked “ leave to offer it for her kind 
acceptance.” 

Shamrock should use powdered camphorated-chalk 
in the morning, and properly prepared soap for the 
teeth at night. Beware of the bad habit of drinking 
vinegar, or you will become diseased. 

Gipsy has a bad circulation, and perhaps poor thin 
blood. She would do well to ask a doctor’s advice. 
We do not give prescriptions, nor could we form a 
reliable opinion of a case, the sufferer being a 
stranger even by sight. 

Guilan. — Leave your hair alone. Many artists 
admire red hair, and represent it on their ideal 
beauties; and those to whom jxm endear yourself 
will prefer you as Nature made you. As to the 
predilections of strangers, what matters it ? Even 
to your ordinary acquaintances you can make your¬ 
self attractive by your pleasing and courteous 
manners, and your self-forgetting demeanour and 
thoughtfulness for others. Beauty lies more in 
expression than in form and colour. Let your hair 
be scrupulously clean and neat. 

A Sufferer.— We should think Sidmouth or Seaton 
would suit you (in Devon), and the neighbourhood 
of Penzance in Cornwall. 

Neli.a.—T he tendency of children’s hair is to grow 
darker, and we know of nothing that will prevent 
it without destroying the hair. 

Snowdrop. —You are rather young to do more than 
tract distribution work just now, and you had better 
not try to do more until you are older. 

A Jewess. —Everything that “ Medicus ” recommends 
is harmless, you may be sure, and no chemist 
would think it remarkable if you asked for any o 
his prescriptions to be made up. 

Juliet. —We regret that we cannot assist 3 T ou. 

An Anxious Enquirer might perhaps be assisted in 
her inquiries if she wrote and mentioned her wants 
to Mrs. Nichol, Nurses’ Institute, 13, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

Ivy Leaf. —The tale is fiction, founded more or less 
upon fact. 

Ditha, L.—You can only improve your handwriting 
by means of copies, and by taking some handwriting 
you like, and copying it till you improve, or give 
character to your own. 

Fidget. —1. February 22nd, 1875, was a Monday.— 
2. A nurse’s dress, or a dress such as for “ night ” 
or “morning,” or one, “ the seasons,” which could 
be made from some gown which you may already 
have, would, any of them, be inexpensive for your 
tableaux. 

H. L.—Your handwriting is by no means sufficiently 
good for a “ lady’s companion,” nor is your spelling. 
Do not turn your thoughts in that direction, as 
there arc so few such situations to be found. 

McRae. —1. June 12th, 1875, was a Saturday.—2. 
The name “ Elizabeth ” signifies “ a worshipper of 
God,” or “ consecrated to God.” 

A Scotch Lassie.— Hastings is not very expensive ; 
and there is Bexhill-on-Sea, near it, which, at pre¬ 
sent, is not too dear. 

“ Perplexed Thirty.”— You had better apply to the 
Secretary of the Vegetarian Society in Manchester, 
at 75, Princess Street. If they cannot give jmu all 
the information you require themselves, they might 
give you the address of those who'could. 

An Unworthy Soldier. —To realise your sin and 
3'our weakness in striving against it, shows you to 
have advanced half-way towards conquering the 
temptation. But persevering pra3 r er for the help 
of the Holy Spirit alone will enable you to triumph 
at the last. Your Heavenly Father will give it to 
them that ask Him, and His grace will be sufficient 
for 3 0U. 


A Sensitive One. —Certainly, plenty of “ good and 
noble women,” especially those with dark com¬ 
plexions, .have down on the upper-lip, and very 
handsome women too. AVe presume what may be 
used on the arms, would be safe for use on the lip. 

Jessica. —A white rosebud, in the language of flowers, 
means “ first love.” So we suppose the three dif¬ 
ferent stages—bud, half-blown, and full-blown— 
would mean, an ever-growing affection. 

Forsaken Birds. —AVe are quite sure, if you yourself 
thought such walks in the country with young men 
were right you would not take them “ on the sly.” 
Your own conscience must condemn you. Be more 
dutiful to your parents, and have more self-respect. 

AVyvis. —AVe must refer 3'ou to our recent volume in 
which almost all tlie new needlework is treated and 
described. 

La Dame de la Revolution. —French assignats are 
of no value whatever in a pecuniary sense, only as 
curiosities. 

A Farmer’s Daughter’s little drawings are very 
clever. AVhat a pity she cannot get some instruc¬ 
tion. AVhere is your nearest school of art ? 

F. C. S.—So far as we know there is but little demand 
for original poetry unless of a very original and 
startling nature. You could soon test the question 
by sending the volume to a publisher in London. 

Eunice. —The grandmother and the uncle would have 
the first claim, the godmother no claim at all unless 
she were allowed to adopt the child. 

Daisy. —Never marry with a view to converting a 
man. If he “ care little for religion ” he might in¬ 
fluence you for evil instead of your influencing him 
for good. AVe need all the help we can get in our 
Christian life, and should not run into temptation. 
Of course it is most desirable that w'e should en¬ 
deavour to convert the thoughtless or unbelieving; 
but it is not by manying such a one that we arc to 
enter upon our mission. 

Florence. —Get a copybook and a book of copper¬ 
plate copies in small round-hand and practise a 
little daily. You will soon improve your hand¬ 
writing thus. 

Patty. —To walk six miles daily is certainly not de¬ 
sirable for a little child of eleven. But it may be 
that this is an unavoidable evil. Three miles would 
be ample enough. 

Marie. —1. Macrame lace can be d3*cd, but we never 
told you, what you seem to suppose, that " Macramd 
will 1 die * ” ! AVe never heard of living lace before. 
2. Use holdfast or stickfast paste to attach your 
scraps to the screen, draining out any water that 
may be in the bottle. The paste should be as dry 
as possible. 

Silly AV., A Little Jay, and Anxious One.—So 
many of our correspondents write to us for informa¬ 
tion that has been lately given in the “ G. O. P.” 
that we begin to believe that they do not read the 
aper with any attention, and we should be glad if, 
efore writing to us, they could look through the 
numbers first. 

Molly Bawn. —Broadstairs is on the sea coast be¬ 
tween Ramsgate and Margate. It is two miles 
from the former, and is on the top of a cliff, and is 
distant seventy-seven miles from London. It is not 
dear except in the season, which extends from J uly 
to the end of September. The climate is specially 
recommended for convalescents. 

Enquirer. —The quickest way of tracing a family 
descent is to go to the Heralds’ College, (Juecn 
Victoria Street, E.C., and employ the Heralds to 
look it out for j'ou. 

Waterhouse.— AVe should think the yeast had been in 
fault, and was the cause of the taste in the ginger 
wine. Are you sure the cask was clean ? AVe are 
so sorry for y'ou. 

Bud of Innocence. —r. There is nothing in particular 
which you should say when a young man is intro¬ 
duced to 3’ou. He will say something and you can 
answer.—2. The French phrase, Qut vivra verra s 
means, “ AV'hoso shall live will see.” 
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Sweet Yorkie wishes us to “name a few ways on 
how to grow ! ” This we cannot do as regards her 
height, for we arc told we cannot, even by “ taking 
thought, add one cubit to your stature.” But we 
can tell her “how to grow” in grace; for this 
may be done through prayer for the help of the 
Holy Spirit, and an earnest effort on her ovsiw^rt.. 
You write an excellent hand. 

Tiger Lily. —i. Shillings of George II. are worth 
from is. 6d. up to 3s. 6d. (for a very rare one dated 
1728.)—2. November 3rd, 187a, was a Tuesday. 

Kitty P. —1. A girl should not dc out of the school or 
class-room at seventeen ; and knows nothing of 
life, its difficulties and requirements, and has no 
experience of her own to enable her to form right 
judgments, and to know her own mind. Amongst 
Royal families betrothals take place between 
minors, political considerations weighing against 
personal disadvantages and unsuitability. But in 
private life the case is quite different. — 2. The proper 
food for parrots consists of any kind of grain, nuts, 
and seeds; Indian corn, well boiled and given cold, 
milk and bread sop, and a little fruit; plenty of 
pure water, and clean gravel. The food receptacles 
should be of porcelain or thick glass, not tin nor 
zinc. They should never eat pastry nor meat, and 
great cleanliness is essential for them. 

Troubled One. — 'Your writing is perfectly legible, 
but you should write copies of small round hand 
daily as your writing is ill-formed and not graceful. 
We are glad that you so much appreciate our paper. 
Do not say that our stories “ suit you down to the 
ground.” It is very vulgar slan^, and we should 
think quite unworthy of you, judging from the rest 
of your nice letter. 

Rolf. —We thank you for your kind letter and con¬ 
fidence in us, but we could not venture to give an 
opinion about j r our throat or voice. Sometimes 
loss of voice is the result of a debilitated condition 
of health. “ Medicus ” is a contributor of articles 
to our paper, but is not consulted gratis or by pay¬ 
ment through our correspondence. 

Minerva. — Accept your mother’s kind proposals 
thankfully. You will probably recover before very 
long. 

Unfortunate. —We have answered so many who 
have asked the same question that we can only 
refer you to our correspondence columns. 

Addie. — Miss Mary Anne Evans (George Eliot) was 
married to Mr. Cross — not the person you name. 
We never heard that she held the Christian faith. 

M. Bell. —Where no manservant is kept, the parlour¬ 
maid (who supplies his place) should assist the 
housemaid in the carrying to and fro of a visitor’s 
luggage, unless very large and heavy. In this case 
a porter, or other man, would be called in to help, 
or the driver would assist her if paid something 
extra. It speaks ill for any maid when she grudges 
her help to a fellow-servant. In this case, it is her 
duty to assist, and perform all such work between 
them. 

E. M. W. — It is a foreign custom to turn down a side 
or corner of a visiting-card to show that you called 
in person and a friend did not leave your card with 
her own. But when there are two people, say 
mother and daughter, on whom you should leave 
cards (supposing them to be out), and you chance 
to have but one card with you, the side of the card 
may be turned over to indicate that you included a 
second person in your leaving but one, and both 
were to share the card. 

Orphan (sixteen).— i. It would look better for your 
brother to present himself in a black suit on the 
occasion you name, but it is not essential.—2. 
Guests do not make their own beds, unless in very 
exceptional cases where there might be a lack of 
servants, and a large family having limited means. 
Then a young girl should try to give little trouble 
and help in all possible ways. A grown-up person 
would give a present of 2s. 6d. to the housemaid 
after a visit of a week or ten days; but a young 
girl of your age rather less, of course. 

Mannerly. — Say “ with pleasure,” or “ I shall be 

. happy,” not “ thank you.” We are glad that you 
find “ everything that is useful, amusing, and in¬ 
teresting ” in : qur paper. 

Hoope. — Neuralgia is produced by different causes. 
Sometimes by a chill, at others by low diet, by 
damp, or poor blood, and bad constitution, etc. 
Change of air, removal to a gravel or sandy soil, 
and a dry house with a sunny aspect, the use of 
good food, and, if under a doctor’s advice, a tonic 
would relieve, if not cure you. 

A. B. — We are not surprised that you were much 
interested in reading the life of that wonderful 
woman, Miss Herschel. Yes, we have living 
astronomers of a high order of our sex. Here, 
in England, we have Miss Agnes Clcrke, whose 
scientific works on the subject are very much 
esteemed ; and in addition to this Irish lady, we 
have a Scotch lady, Mrs. Mina Eleming (of Dundee), 
who, for the last ten years, has been engaged at 
astronomical work at Harvard Observatory, having 
the charge and training of about a dozen women- 
assistants. She has discovered twenty-one “ vari¬ 
able stars,” amongst her other works and attain¬ 
ments. ... 

Locket. — It depends on the degree of intimacy be¬ 
tween you and the person you meet in your walk 
whether you stop to speak or merely bow in passing. 
It docs not matter whether the friend be accom¬ 
panied by someone else or alone. 


Une. iScoLih'RE'.— 1. At sixteen you would not have 
entered into general society. At home, or if invited 
to the house of an intimate friend, it would be per¬ 
mitted to you to join in the conversation in most 
houses, but not in all. In any case, you should 
wait till older people have spoken, and then do so 
in a quiet unassuming wfiy—2. The word “ myself,” 
if speaking slowly, should be pronounced as if two 
separate words, i.e., “my-self.”. When speaking 
fast it is often pronounced as if written “meself,” 
but it would be quite wrong to accentuate the “ e ” 
as’ if it were “ mee.” . . 

Stumbling-block. — Astrakhan fur is erroneously 
supposed to be of two kinds : one of a sheep and 
the other of a dog. There is no fur sold under that 
name that is genuine but that of the sheep. Another 
- misapprehension is, that it is confounded with the 
fur of the Persian lamb; but this may be distin¬ 
guished from that of the Astrakhan sheep by its 
• much liner and softer character, and the much 
higher price asked for it. Imitations are cheap. ■ 
Noel.—1. Your writing will do well for a clerk’s 
hand.—2. February 16th, 1874, was a Monday. 
Nurse Gray.— i. To have “Old English ” fairs 
stall-holders should be dressed in various national 
costumes, and the stalls be suitable in style. A 
bazaar with stall-holders dressed to represent diffe¬ 
rent kinds of china—Oriental and European. Also 
“American sales.”—2. To represent snow cotton¬ 
wool is employed. We are sorry we can give no 
further suggestions in such very limited space. 
Cook— Ovens vary in reference to their baking 
capabilities. When you procure the thermometer, 
inquire of the optician for one that will rise to 
baking heat. 


An Ignorant One.— MS. can be written on foolscap, 
or what is called “ sermon paper.” Write only on 
one side, and be sure that your handwriting be 
legible and clear. Fasten the MS. on the left hand 
corner at the top with a needle and thread if you 
have not a proper clip. 

Italia. —The lines— 

“England, with all thy faults, I love tlicc still,” 
are quoted from “ The Task,” by Cowper, book ii., 
line 206. There is another poet who expresses the 
same sentiment, and nearly in similar words, z.e., 
Charles Churchill, a contemporary, in his poem, 
“ The Farewell,” line 27— 

“Be England what she will, 

With all her faults, she is my country still.” 
Gipsy Queen.—i. The family name of the Earl of 
Derby is Stanley.—2. With reference to your second 
query, we find that “ Pilsworth ” (with one “ 1 ”) is 
a town in Lancashire, not Ireland. We think your 
information is not correct. Perhaps, if you told us 
more, we might get on the track of what you want 
to know. . .. 

Maud Michelmore. —There is no corresponding pro¬ 
verb expressed in idiomatic French. The idea can 
only be translated into ordinary conversational 
French. . . . , , 

One of Your Girls—i. We think it is very natural to 
be reticent as to religious feelings experienced in 
youth with those living in the same house and well 
acquainted with the faults in character or in prac¬ 
tice, owing to a fear of appearing hypocritical. 
But it is better for a girl to confide in her mother, 
if a God-fearing woman.—2. Does your mother 
approve of your correspondence with your cousin 


TO PRINCESS MAY. 

By LADY WILLIAM LENNOX. 

The dark and stormy night is overpast, 

And through high arch of Heaven strides 
the sun 

In splendour, shining on new hope begun 
Of brightest joy, and peace and rest at last. 
O maiden, sorrow touched thy heart full soon 
As some young tree by Winter’s blast is 
bent! 

We gladly hail the thought of comfort sent 
To thee, ere yet thy life has reached its 
noon. 

Forget, thou wilt not, neither sure will he— 
York’s Duke. But who can tell if ’midst 
the choir, 

On bridal morn, an angel voice maybe 
Will sing, “I pray for all your soul’s desire, 
Amen. May flowers bloom beside yout 
path : 

God send you happiness this aftermath.” 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “ The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ROWLAND HEARS MORE HOME-TRUTHS FROM THE 
“ WORLDLY ” DUCHESS. 


T was 
evening, 
and, as a 
chill fog 
had risen 
at sunset, 
a cheery 
fire blazed 
on the 
, and the heavy curtains were 
drawn to shut out the dismal re¬ 
mains of daylight. The candles were not 
yet lighted or needed, for the Duchess 
had fallen into a doze in her armchair, 
while the young people talked in low 
tones by the ample fireside. 

Molly looked fairer than ever to¬ 
night, though she had not yet recovered 
from the shock which Rowland’s peril 
had caused her. No one, however, 
would have suspected a quickened heart¬ 
beat in the cool manner with which she 
received Rowland’s ardent glances, and 
the calm decision with which she set 
herself to combat his views of duty. 

“The Duchess, I fear,” said he 
softly, “is a worldly person.” If that 
lady had not been so sound asleep, 
Molly could have imagined she heard 
a little chuckle of amusement from 
the armchair in the shadowy corner. 
“ People of the world,” continued he, 
“judge matters from a different stand¬ 
ard from mine. A man must listen to 
the voice within bidding him give up all 
for the cause of righteousness.” 

“But,” said Molly, with apparent 
shrewdness, “ I told you before you can’t 
do any good by lecturing against the 
King and Court. And why do you care 
nothing for the poor people in the vil¬ 
lage ? They are quite as wicked in their 
own way. You know how plainly the 
parson speaks to them in his sermons.” 

After this, conversation drifted off to 
the old farm-house, and Molly’s pertinent 
questions for each and all kept Rowland 
busy. 

“And madam,” asked Molly, “is 
she well ? ” 

Rowland coloured, and his voice 
trembled a little as he answered, “ Na¬ 
turally she felt distressed when I left 
her.” 

Neither spoke after this ; indeed, what 
was there to say ? Molly might have 
suggested some fresh theme, but for 
once she was wondering at the dense 
stupidity of one so clever as Rowland. 
He was worth all the gallants at Court 
put together, yet was determined to lose 
his life in trying to turn them from a 
mode of life which they could not see 
was anything but perfection. 

“That’s a good, worthy man, your 
parson,” said the Duchess, suddenly 
rising to stir the logs, which sent a 
shower of sparks over the rug. The 
young people looked surprised; she 



laughed pleasantly. “You and I, Row¬ 
land, use the term with very different 
feelings. For my part, since we have to 
live in this world and to deal with all 
kinds and conditions of men, a know¬ 
ledge of the world’s habits, customs, 
idiosyncracies, strong points, and weak¬ 
nesses is absolutely necessary if it be 
our province to govern our fellow-men. 
Now I see that your good parson has 
certainly power to control his parish¬ 
ioners ; no accident, Rowland, but the 
result of close study of human nature. 
Now, by the way, what does he say to 
this wild escapade of yours ? ” 

“ Escapade, madam ! ” blundered 
Rowland. 

“ Certainly, escapade ; since you have 
rushed into the world without studying 
the wishes of your nearest and dearest. 
Your argument is a weak one. You are 
willing to give up your life to your 
cause ; I have more respect for one who 
takes the trouble to live a long life in 
the service of his fellows. It is harder 
to live than die, my boy. And pray, 
how many brands from the burning* can 
you count amongst your village folk ? 
Are there not souls there to be saved ? ” 
Rowland strove to make some reply, 
but found nothing to say to these severe 
home-truths. “Martyrdom is always a 
favourite role with the young,” she con¬ 
tinued. “ A kind of selfish craze, which 
not only blasts the best years of their 
lives but ruins the happiness of their 
near relatives.” 

“ Selfish! ” ejaculated Rowland, rising 
to his full height, his noble face thrilling 
with excitement. “ Dear lady, abuse 
me as you will, but, believe me, I am 
not selfish ; rather do I sink self in my 
chosen work. My life, no longer my 
own, belongs to Him who gave it me to 
work in His service. I give up all ” (he 
glanced at Molly) “that makes life 
dear-” 

“Oh, tut, tut!” said the Duchess, 
with a little laugh. “Why should you 
give up anything which is put into your 
hands by Providence for a folly ? Would 
you have a tilt with King and courtiers ? 
Come to the battle-field with proper 
arms and armour. What are yours ? 
You are ignorant of the world’s ways, 
a dreamer rather than a worker. By 
my faith, my dear Rowland, before you 
preach to the world remove the mote 
from thine own eye; for where is your 
record of fitness for such special work as 
this at which you aim so lightly ? You 
are shirking your duty. Go home, and 
be a good son to your fine old father, and 
learn of him how to be a good landlord 
to the souls committed to your charge. 
When you have done all that is to be done 
there, come back to this worldly woman 
for advice as to your next step.” As the 
Duchess spoke she held forth her hand 
in her most charming manner for Row¬ 
land to kiss, and as he knelt at her feet 
held up his face to the light; sternly 
scrutinising the refined, delicate fea¬ 
tures, she shook her head with dissatis¬ 
faction. “He is worse than a woman 


to deal with,” said she to herself. “ I’d 
as soon send an infant into the cruel 
world. But he is obstinate—that is 
about the only trait he seems to have 
inherited from his father. I suppose he 
will be murdered in cold blood before he 
is many days older. I feel inclined to 
put him in leading-strings and send 
him back to his father.” 

Molly and Rowland began to sing 
some of the songs they had learnt to¬ 
gether at the Manor. Rowland had a 
wonderfully sweet tenor, and Molly sang 
prettily when she knew the tune, so they 
enjoyed themselves very much. No one 
had ever succeeded in teaching “ My 
Lady” her notes, and, as she had only 
ordinary musical talent, her limitations 
were soon reached. 

Rowland could not sleep that night; 
the words of the worldly-minded Duchess 
rang in his ears, mercilessly striking 
home. But to go back—did not this 
look as though he were afraid to con¬ 
tinue. Fie had put one hand to the 
plough—dared he look back ? He rose 
at dawn and wrote a note which he left at 
the door of the Duchess, as he crept like 
a thief downstairs and out of the house. 

“ So that obstinate boy is bent on 
martyrdom,” said the Duchess, tossing 
the note across the table to Molly, as 
they sat at breakfast. 

“Dear Madam, —I cannot give up 
my chosen work without due trial of my 
fitness for the charge. I must at least 
deliver my message to our Majesty, the 
King. I shall watch for my chance. 
Believe me that I thank you for your 
plain speaking. I see that I have been 
in fault in coming, that I have thought 
too little of the duties to which I was 
born. But I have dreamed all my life of 
higher, nobler things than pertain to the 
life of a squire in his manor. Am I 
wrong to strive for this ? 

“With all reverence, I am your de¬ 
voted young friend, 

“ Rowland Bathurst.” 

“I thought as much,” said Molly, 
looking straight into her guardian’s 
keen eyes. “ What can we do to protect 
him ? ’ ’ 

The Duchess shook her head; she was 
puzzled. 

“Well, well—we’ll keep him from 
breaking his father’s heart, if we can. 
Stewart is the man! Ring the bell, 
Molly.” 

Stewart was sent for; Molly had 
insisted that he and the bear should be 
found, and included in the Duchess’s 
household. This was no difficult matter, 
and Molly had a faithful retainer in the 
old family servant. 

Stewart’s long succession of journeys 
over England had lent him a knowledge 
of the world many servants lack. The 
Duchess often employed him in services 
which required intelligent handling. 
Now she gave him orders with regard 
to Rowland, and dismissed him, secure 
that everything would be done that was 
possible to save the young man’s life. 







But swift as was the Duchess’s mes¬ 
senger, Rowland had already brought 
himself into difficulties. It was a fair 
morning, and as he walked in the Park 
thinking of burning words wherewith to 
rebuke the King for the laxity of morals 
at Yds Court, suddenly some workmen 
passing pointed to a figure standing at 
the pond, throwing food to the water- 
fowl. 

“ There is His Majesty,” said one. 
“ A rare one he to be up betimes of a 
morning, and in good health, as anyone 
may see.” 

Rowland approached. This, then, 
this graceful, kindly-looking man was 
the fiend he had come to rebuke. Charles 
looked at him and gave him an easy, 
careless greeting. It put worlds of dis¬ 
tance between himself and this ignorant 
country boy. But at this moment the 
courtiers following him spoke in a low 
tone. His Majesty shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders, and gave Rowland a very keen 
glance. 

“The same, say you. Evidently a 
courageous stripling.” 

Then he turned away, absorbed in his 
morning’s amusement. 

Rowland advanced; all at once his 
courage returned, and a calm light shone 
in his beautiful eyes. 

“May it please your Majesty,” he 
began, in his winning tones. 

Charles turned again, and scrutinised 
the speaker; the look again showed 
Rowland the distance that lay between 
them, and made him feel a qualm as to 
his right to utter the burning words he 
longed to speak. Nor had he further 
encouragement so to do; Charles liked 
to be amused; there was nothing sug¬ 
gestive of entertainment in the earnest 
face, the pure eyes seeking his. He 
shrugged his shoulders with a look at 
the man beside him. 

“ If you have a request to make,” said 
he nonchalantly, “out with it, man. 
Would you be Lord High Chancellor, or 
Lord Mayor, or Archbishop ? Nothing 
comes amiss to the general petitioner, and 
one is as ready to my hand as another.” 

“Nay, your Majesty,” said Rowland, 
holding up his head proudly, “ I am no 
petitioner for this world’s gifts. My 
errand is that of one * crying in the 
wilderness that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand ! ’ With this world have I no 
further care ; but the world to come-” 

“ Enough,” said his Majesty briefly. 
“ I understand. The Kingdom you 
speak of is not so near as you imagine, 
and has little kinship with our royal 
realm which we now do enjoy. Be 
advised by an older man than yourself— 
meddle not with things that do not con¬ 
cern you.” 

With this Charles beckoned his friends 
and walked away, leaving Rowland 
transfixed by the pond, broken-hearted 
at his own lame words and unable to 
understand why he had found it so im¬ 
possible to be eloquent, when chance 
had given him this opportunity. He 
walked onwards, drooping his head, 
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scarcely seeing which direction his foot¬ 
steps tended, nor did he notice that he 
was followed by a motley crowd, until a 
stone, thrown by a rude hand, awoke 
him from his reverie of humiliation. 
Then he roused himself with a strange 
feeling of alertness ; if the hour for his 
martyrdom had arrived he was certainly 
not ready for it. The spirit of fight 
shone in his eyes as he held up his head 
and scanned the unfriendly faces before 
him. He took off his hat, and stood on 
a horse-block at hand, and then without 
a sensation of fear as to the results, 
boldly gave out a text. All he would have 
said to the King about the higher life, 
and the necessity for those in high estate 
to set example to those of lower degree, 
burst now in a torrent from his lips, and 
carried the crowd of hearers to a man on 
the rush of the tide. But when he 
changed his note and began to denounce 
the faults of the lower classes, his re¬ 
marks met with less attention. Murmurs 
were heard, and then all kinds of pro¬ 
jectiles were directed at the speaker, to 
suggest to him that his theme was an 
unwelcome one, and finally the sheriff’s 
officers took him from his critical situa¬ 
tion, and carried him bruised and bleed¬ 
ing to the public green, where they safely 
locked the orator in the stocks. 

If Rowland had wanted martyrdom, it 
had not been in this guise; and the 
suffering he endured, thus maltreated, 
was less of the body than the mind. He 
was intensely proud, and to be treated 
thus as a common boor was torture to 
him. He began to dread the possibility 
that the Duchess and Molly might pass 
by and see him here, pelted by the low 
crowd of ruffians, bound hand and foot 
in abject fashion. Minutes went by 
dragging into hours ; the sun and wind, 
and occasional storms of rain swept over 
the green; Rowland, faint and weary, 
was almost insensible to his sufferings. 

At length he heard the tones of a 
familiar voice which sent the blood flying 
fast to his fainting heart, and supplied 
him with strength to open his eyes 
again. A group of merry young people 
approached the green, their footsteps 
turned in the direction of the stocks. 
Rowland saw but one face amongst them, 
and that one Molly’s. Would she by 
word or sign recognise him ? He hoped 
not, and yet his unruly heart bled for a 
kindly word or look from her. They 
came towards him ; Molly was talking 
fast; she did not for a moment break 
the thread of her story, nor was there 
the slightest gleam of recognition in the 
eyes that met his full as she passed. A 
moment more she was gone. His eyes 
unconsciously held wild appeal for the 
very recognition which at heart he so 
much dreaded. 

“ Stewart,” cried Molly’s clear tones 
to the servant following in her train, 
“ give that poor man some water; he is 
fainting!” Then she passed on, not 
even giving one glance of sympathy to 
the sufferer, and her merry laugh (a 
little forced, had Rowland had the wit 
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to understand its ring) greeted a witty 
remark from one of the party. 

Rowland waited his doom. The faint¬ 
ness returned in double force, and he 
was barely able to swallow the water 
held to his lips. He had a strange 
sense after this of being cared for. A 
stealthy hand unlocked the stocks, and 
as he fell back helpless with cramp 
several men at hand raised him and 
carried him away. He could not tell 
if they were friends or foes, for he was 
roughly forbidden to ask questions. Per¬ 
haps they were carrying him to prison, 
where he should lie for months and suffer 
every imaginable torture as his uncle 
Ralph had done. Had they burnt him 
at the stake, Rowland could have borne 
the agony with superb courage; but 
the very meanness of the punishment 
accorded him—that awarded to any 
drunken roysterer—was humiliation his 
proud soul could ill brook. Still he had 
no intention of giving up his work; he 
would preach the word given to him 
to deliver as long as life was left in 
his body. Presently he was led, with 
bandaged eyes, into a well-warmed 
apartment; the bandage was removed 
from his eyes, and he found provision 
of clothes, hot water, and a tray of food 
awaiting his use. The degrading stains 
of his terrible day in the stocks removed, 
he felt more himself, and sat down to 
try to eat. He was consumed by fever, 
however, and could only quench his 
thirst sparingly with wine. He threw 
himself on the bed and fell into a heavy 
slumber. When he awoke, he found 
that he was tied ag'ain hand and foot 
and avas lying in the bed of a cart. He 
supposed it must be night, and, feeling 
very drowsy, fell asleep again, in fever¬ 
ish dozes, through which the Duchess’s 
words repeated themselves with stern 
pertinacity, and Molly’s eyes met his 
with no recognition, and she passed him 
as a stranger might have done. This 
drowsiness oppressed him when he awoke 
to find it day. Bound as he was, he 
could not raise himself to see whither 
he was being carried, nor did his at¬ 
tendants answer any of his questions ; 
he was merely bidden choose between 
silence and a gag. So the weary hours 
dragged on, and Rowland became in¬ 
sensible to aught but physical pain, 
which racked him from head to foot. 
Ere night fell he was delirious, and the 
watchful attendants hastened the pace 
of the cart over the heavy roads. Row¬ 
land lapsed into insensibility under the 
rude jolting, which jarred his aching 
limbs cruelly ; when he became conscious 
again, he was reposing in a soft feather¬ 
bed, and familiar faces came between 
him and the light of the casement. He 
put up his hand feebly and touched the 
face bending over him. “ My father ! ” 
he said, thrilled with delight. 

“ My son ! oh, my dear son ! ” said the 
squire, tender as a woman. ‘ ‘ Thank God, 
we have got you safe at home again! ” 

(To be continued.') 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 



AT HOME, AND ABROAD. 


The season which, has now opened upon us 
confirms what I said last month as to the 
inadvisability of replenishing our wardrobes 
very extensively. Many of the fashions 
exhibited are far from pretty, and cannot be 
easily converted into other styles, when the 
expected revolt of opinion may occur against 
them, now accepted under protest. It is 
scarcely fair, however, to judge from the 
grotesque illustrations in some of our fashion 


magazines, for the originals are less extrava¬ 
gant than represented. The bogie crinoline 
resolves itself into a “ hem-stiffener ” inserted 
between the outer material and the lining of 
the circular skirts, which does not distend 
them ; and though sleeves be large, they are 
not quite so gigantic as they are pictured ; 
while the very frilly shoulder trimmings have 
given place to fiat, or slightly fluted ones. 

Nevertheless, some of the current fashions 


are unbecoming, and will soon have lived out 
their little day. 

Skirts are “hooped” by trimmings, a 
circumstance due to the necessity for hiding 
the line where the stiffener ceases; and the 
height to which it rises depends on the fiimsi- 
ness or otherwise of the material. Double and 
treble skirts are amongst the most stylish, and 
as the edge of each has a binding of lace in¬ 
sertion over ribbon—or other decorative edging 
—the hoop effect is marked. One of the 
newest of these trimmings for a single skirt is 
a little frill at the foot, and another halfway 
up, which gives very much the effect of a 
double skirt. “ Kuee-flo\i\\c\\\g ” is also 
popular, and there is a tendency towards 
gathering this on full, with a thick ruche as a 
heading, instead of a flounce plainly made on 
the bias, and stretched at its lower edge to 
give “ Horn folds.” Printed muslins are again 
coming into favour, which will have flouncings 
printed in patterns, as they were some thirty 
years ago. The muslins, Chine silks, and 
other stuffs, with powdered designs, have 
gathered flounces of equal widths, extending 
from the waist downwards, generally five in 
number, having inch-wide satin ribbon by 
way of a hem. Double rouleau-tucks are more 
worn than those on the bias, and as the former 
are sold ready-made, they assist the home- 
dressmaker. Velvet is much used for verv 
small tucks, with a piped heading; and 
rouleaux of black satin are employed, no matter 
of what colour the gown may be. But the 
most. fashionable trimming of all is a narrow 
lace insertion, laid on simply, or backed with 
ribbon. Black lace is not so much worn as 
the cream-coloured; but in some cases the 
former is the most effective. The kinds em¬ 
ployed are, guipure, cluny, Maltese and 
Russian. The delicate kinds are reserved for 
Berthes, and other bodice draperies, when 
there is no hooping of insertion on the skirt. 
Narrow lace insertion sometimes overlays the 
seams of many-gored skirts, and the one- 
seamed “bell-skirts ” are striped with insertion, 
as if they outlined narrow gores. 

The blouse has a new lease of existence. It 
is so comfortable as a summer bodice, and is 
easily made into a shirt by the addition of an 
open coat, Zouave, or Spanish jacket for out¬ 
door wear, or when a little extra warmth is 
desired. Much depends on material, colour 
and style, not to say on the wearer. The 
prettiest are those with full fronts, that cross 
over and tie behind, thus dispensing with a 
belt. But they are very popular in every 
form. Some have a lace chemisette; others 
leave no space for one, as they cross from the 
throat, instead of the shoulders, and the 
collar is turned down. Oriental pattern silks, 
gauze, and shot surahs sprigged, are the best 
materials for them. A newer style is shown 
by bringing the long crossover fronts a second 
time round the waist—tying them at one side 
in front. Those that are gathered in the 
shoulder seams, and wrap over on a plastron, 
or chemisette, have a less common appearance 
when flat revers are turned back from the edge 
of the crossed fronts, just where they meet, 
and continue round the back as a collar. 
Chemisettes form a feature in the best model- 
dresses, the bodices nearly all suggesting a 
half-high cut. The greater number are double 
below the bust, one front across the other. 
The chemisette is full, and contrasts with the 
dress, showing as much at the top of the 
shoulders at the back as in front. The same 
idea (of showing an under-dress) is found in 
the Zouave and Eton jackets, all of which are 
short. Some are curved up a little at the back 
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others, with rounding fronts, are abruptly 
turned back, as a wide cape collarette, all round 
the shoulders, and all have revers of some sort. 

It is difficult to say whether the coat-bodice 
worn with blouses belong to the mantle or 
dress department. It is open-fronted, with 
coat lappels and collar, from under which 
appears an undulating collarette. The 
fronts, at the waist-line, are cut away straight 
like a man’s dress-coat. The skirt, or basque, 
is only half-length, and of circular shape, 
hanging in folds at its edge. A great many 
dresses fasten at the back, but not those of the 
best class. Side-pieces are unknown, •whole- 
backed bodices reign, and even tailors dispense 
with, a centre seam; and they favour the 
fastening that only just meets, and is hooked. 
The edges are stitched a little way in, and 
have whalebone inserted in them, to keep them 
even. The hooks and eyes are worked over 
with silk of the colour of the material. The 
waists are all round. Some are only piped, 
and the skirt sewn to them ; but other bodices 
have the skirt put on over them, and narrow 
folds on a wide belt of piece material, wrinkled 
up to hide the junction. “Accordion 
pleating” is revived, but not for skirts. It 
is used for entire bodices, teagowns, and 
collarettes. Only skilled hands should at¬ 
tempt its construction, and elegant figures 
wear it. We find it used on a blouse to a 
ribbon-skirt, and “ Zulieka Jacket.” This 
skirt was of four-inch ribbon, used lengthwise, 
connected by overlying spangles, as a glitter¬ 
ing gimp, and is newer than the original 
ribbon skirts in Paris, which were of very 
narrow ribbon slightly gathered, and used for 
evening gowns as flounces. Sleeves are, and 
will be large; not upstanding, but drooping 
towards the elbow; and are wide there, if ot 
the Gigot, Pegtop, or other 1830 date and 
form. But there are many varieties of puffed 
sleeves, ending in a frill above the elbows, 
or tight ones, the upper part of which has a 
succession of frills, not very full. 

Amongst the most novel of the mantles, there 
is a cape to the elbows, with long ends in 
front, over which a belt is passed; or they 
are gathered with rosettes, and pinned to the 
waist. These are very quaint and old-time 
looking. There is another to be described as 
a jacket-mantle-coat, a combination of the 
three forms. The back is tight-fitting, the 
fronts loose—meeting slightly crossed just 
below the bust—complicated affairs, and 
demanding too long a description. Many 
mantles have half sleeves; but “empire” 
ones have them large to the wrist, of the same 
material as the yoke, from which gathered lace 
depends and is left transparent. “ Bishop- 
sleeves ” and a yoke of jetted velvet, or satin, 
are worn on “ empire mantles,” of three- 
quarters length. Deep jet fringe may edge 
the yoke. Capes maintain their prestige, 
and rouleaux are employed on those of silk 
or satin ; a collarette trimming the shoulders. 

In materials, crepon reigns paramount. It 
is chine, wavered, speckled with black upon 
colour—of silk, cotton, or silk and wool—and 
is shot —crepon changeant. Benzaline takes 
the place of sateen, and Percales in opaque 
cottons. Satine is soft, thin, and glossy, and 
often passes as silk. 

The “ 1830 bonnets ” arc too ponderous for 
summer wear, and the fashionable head-gear 
is extremely limited in size, and worn far back 
on the head. They consist of mere triangles, 
or ovals, forming a base for lace, lisse, aigrettes, 
etc. Some are larger—of capote style—having 
a lace or fringed curtain, and long ear-pieces, 
forming a horse-shoe edge at the back, round 
which is placed a thick cache peign of flowers 
—goffered lace standing up in front. There 
are strings to eared bonnets. Sometimes the 
upstanding frill is caught down to the front, 
making a double cockatoo crest. Bonnets 
need to look important to balance the size of 


shoulders and sleeves. Sailor hats are of 
reed, and of English, French, and Panama 
straw, or black tarpaulin and straw combined. 

Some hats are wide and flat-brimmed, and 
not a few very garish in colour. The 
“ Toques ” are trimmed with straw, galons of 
broad sedge-leaves, iris blades, and other 
natural growths. Coloured wire is used in 
lieu of rouleaux, on unlined brims, which those 
of hats very usually are. 

We give one of the new and popular blouses 
as our paper pattern. It may be made in any 
silk, satin, cotton, de laine, or any slight 
material suitable for tying. The illustration 
will suffice to explain it. The amount re¬ 
quired is five yards if in silk, and four yards in 
de laine or cotton. It consists of seven pieces. 
The loose half-front, vest, back, three sleeve 
pieces and a close collar. 

Both back and front are shown in the sit¬ 
ting and kneeling figures in the “ Garden 


Group.” The former wears the double skirt. 
Four kinds of hats are given (in this group 
and in the three - quarters - length standing 
figure in “ At Home and Abroad ”). A modi¬ 
fication of the mantle described in the fore¬ 
going part of this article as having “long 
ends ” is shown in the standing figure : but 
the cape does not reach the elbow, nor are 
ends confined at the waist. The figure repre¬ 
senting “At Home” wears a slightly fulled 
beithe-shaped fall of lace, or of the same thin 
semi-transparent material as the dress. In our 
illustration called “The Library,” we have a 
little variation of the same shoulder trimming— 
the jigot sleeves tied in twice, with velvet 
bands and rosettes to match the colour at the 
waist and round the top of the deep flounce 
from the knee downwards, which is trimmed 
near the extremity of the skirt with velvet of 
graduated widths. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
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CROSS-OYER BLOUSE. 
(Paper pattern.) 


“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making 
and remaking at home, and is careful to give 
new hygienic patterns for children as well as 


adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The following 
in hygienic underclothing have been given, and 
the patterns may still be had. 

Combination (drawers and chemise), prin¬ 
cess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress¬ 
ing gown. Children. —Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock, 
pinafores. Ma?itles. —Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole ” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with 
loose front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked 
blouse, new blouse with full front and frill. 
Jackets and Bodices. —Plain dress bodice for 


either cotton or woollen material, tailor-made 
bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basquecl jacket, 
jacket with revers, summer out-of-door jacket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
underwear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-backed 
jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodice with 
full front, cape with three tiers, princess robe, 
under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice 
with new back, Russian blouse, new skirt in 
two breadths, Empire gown-with princess under¬ 
dress, spring jacket bodice. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. PI. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained. 



OUR COMPETITIONS. 

II.—LITERATURE. 

List of Prize and Certificate Winners. 


Nearly four hundred poems, essays, and 
stories were written to the picture entitled 
“ In My Name,” and were submitted to us 
in competition for our Prizes and Certificates, 
and the following is the list of successful 
workers. The writing was excellent, especially 
that of the younger competitors ; and although 
the numbers competing were not so great as 
in previous years, yet the work was of a higher 
quality, and so we consider was, in the best 
sense, more successful. 

First Prize (^10 10^.). 

Bailes, Marian H., 2, Selborne Terrace, Dur¬ 
ham Road, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Second Prize (£5 5.9.). 

Gregory, Rosena Annie, 58, Pain’s Road, 
Southsea, Hants. 

First Class Certificates . 

Ashton, M. Ethel, Wangford, Suffolk. 
Ashwell, Lily M., Brighton. 

Ashwin, Edith PI., Evesham. 

Bacon, Annie M», Wandsworth Common. 
Bailes, M. PI., Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Barker, Nellie, Leasgill, Milnthorpe. 


Blampied, Edith, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Brack, Elsie, South Woodford, Essex. 
Carruthers, Ethel, Leamington. 

Clarke, Gertrude, Leicester. 

Clement, Cissy M., North Finchley. 

Coverley, Alice M., Oporto. 

Croft, C. S., Dover. 

Drysdale, Jean S., Higher Broughton. 

Duffett, Bessie E., Redhill. 

Evans, Jane L., Melbourne. 

Fish, M. Annie, Crouch Hill. 

Gladwin, Mercy A., Cheltenham. 

Gregory, R. Annie, Southsea. 

Griffin, Leonora, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Hammond, Claral, Liverpool. 

Plarding, Ethel M., Padstow, Cornwall. 

Heath Rachel, Exeter. 

Plooton, Plorence, Pligher Broughton. 
Hudson, Margaret, Leven, P'ife. 

Jolliffe, Irene, Petersfield, Hants. 

Menzies, Alice G. G., Edinburgh. 

Mott, Elizabeth B., Apollo Bay, Victoria. 
Murry, Alice W., Tollington Park, N. 

Nowill, Mary H., Broomhill, Sheffield. 
Pickworth, E. Lizzie, Netherhall Gardens 
N.W. 

Ranken, Lilias H., Upper Norwood. 


Roberts, M. M., Tollington Park, N. 

Robins, Christine L., South Hampstead. 
Robinson, Alice, Surrey. 

Stephenson, Edith, Brixton. 

Tanner, Beatrice, Bath. 

Tomlinson, Mary, Chesterfield. 

Walker, M. S., co. Durham. 

Whitehead, Edith E., Blackkeath. 

Wilks, Edith, Richmond, Surrey. 

Wiskin, Gertrude, Blackkeath, S.E. 

Second Class Certificates . 

Aitchison, Jessie, Maidstone, Kent. 

Akester, Josephine, Hull. 

Bell, Katherine, Worcester. 

Blackwell, Emily A. A., Abbottabad, Punjab, 
India. 

Blanch, Sarah E., near Sydney, Glos. 

Bower, Edith C., Marlborough, Wilts. 
Candler, Maiy, Maidstone. 

Carrel, Annie J., Folkestone. 

Chubb, Mabel H., Greenwich. 

Clare, Kathleen, Chelsea, S.W. 

Clegg, Mary, Oldham. 

Couldrey, Agnes, Bromley, Kent. 

Court, S. Wyatt, Canterbury. 

Cumming, Ethel G., near Louth, Lines. 
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Duncan, Isabel, West Kensington. 

Edwards, Selina A., near Bury St. Edmunds. 
Flinch, Ethel L., Ealing. 

Fitt, Annie, Leighton Buzzard. 

Graves, Ada, Edinburgh. 

Flay, C. Mary, Knaresborough. 

Fleath, Allie R., Exeter. 

Fline, Bessie, Flammersmith, W. 

House, Alice B., Richmond, Surrey. 

Jenkins, Jennie, Handsworth. 

Jowett, Edith B., Idle, near Bradford. 
Langton, AAAaK., near Spilsby, Lines. 
MacArthur, Bognor, Sussex. 

Mackenzie, Jeannie B., Inverness-shire. 

Mitter, Sophia, Calcutta. 

Moorhouse, Minnie, Ardwick, Manchester. 
Norman, Rosamond M. N., Nilgiris Hills, 
Madras. 

Paquy, M. E. M., Redland, Bristol. 

Ranger, Mildred A., South Woodford. 

Sare, Florence E., near Adelaide. 

Shaw, Marcia H. E., Bedford. 

Sheffield, Eva, Thames Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land. 

Simins, Frances, Montreal. 

Smith, Louise M., Clapham Common. 

Smith, Maude, Woodbridge. 

Solomon, Mozelle, Maida Vale. 

Stevenson, Alithea M., Londondeny. 

Taylor, Marion, Cambridge. 

Thorne, Kate C. M., Cleveland, Queensland. 
Wiseman, Clara Maud, Brixton. 

Third Class Certificates . 

Alt, Laura C., Wimbledon.- 
Arnold^ Clara, Manchester. 

Arnold, Sarah E., co. Mayo, Ireland. 

Bagley, Ellen, Coventry. 

Barrah, Matilda Ellen, Stechford, near Bir¬ 
mingham. 


An Extraordinary Musical Feat. 

Music has given rise to several wagers, and 
of these, one of the most extraordinary was 
that in which Mr. Scarborough, a Spalding 
organist, undertakes to strike the pianoforte 
to the tune of 1,000,000 separate notes in the 
space of twelve hours. 

Although the feat might well be considered 
impossible of accomplishment by those who 
have any conception of what is meant by 
1,000,000, the wagerer accomplished it. 

Fie took a compass of three octaves, ascend¬ 
ing and descending the different scales, and 
striking—the first hour, 109,296 notes ; the 
second, 125,928; the third, 121,176; the 
fourth, 121,176; the fifth, 125,136; the sixth, 
125,136; the seventh, 127,512; the eighth, 
127,512 ; and during the last twenty minutes, 
47,520 notes. 

This makes a total of 1,030,392 notes struck 
within a period of eight hours and twenty 
minutes, which, with the rests which the 
executant was necessarily obliged to take, 
amounted to eleven hours and forty-five 
minutes. 

Herrings for the King. 

At Nonvich—when Norwich was a fishing 
station, though it is now some eighteen miles 
from the sea—there was, by indenture, an 
annual delivery of herrings to the king. 

A certain number of fish from the first yield 
of the season were put in twenty-four “ pyes,” 
well flavoured with spices, and sent up to town. 

It was understood that there should be at 
least five herrings in every pye; but occa- 
s'onally the officers of the royal household had 
to complain of short measure. 


Bauer, Bertna T., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Birkshaw, Amy, Doncaster. 

Bridgeman, Ada, Camberwell, S.E. 

Brockwell, A. Mary, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 

Brown, Maiy E., Nottingham. 

Bullivant, Ethel M., Northants. 

Cansdale, B. Lilian, South Norwood. 

Clifton, Florence M. A., New Clee, Grimsby. 
Cocker, Jane, South side, Glasgow. 

Collins, Catharine, Huddersfield. 

Cooper, Lillie, Southport, Lancs. 

Cory, Nellie, Mildmay Park, N. 

Cotton, Beatrice A., Bury St. Edmunds. 
Cullinane, Mary L., Sheeraess. 

Davies, Agnes, King William’s Town, Cape 
Colony. 

Davies, Sophia A., Hansamlet, near Swansea. 
Davison, Winifred, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Doughty, Florence M., Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Douglas, Violet, Newton Abbot. 

Dove, Elizabeth R., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Dittmer, B. Selina, Cambridge Park. 

Fenn, Edith, Tooting. 

Fiennes, Eva Caroline, Bournemouth. 

Fisher, Mabel G., Taunton. 

Flint, Chrissy W., Dunfermline. 

Fox, D. Mary, Lewisham. 

Gray, Kate M., Momington, New Zealand. 
Gray, Lucretia, Wood Green, N. 

Hanson, Margaret, Walton, near Lough¬ 
borough. 

Harrison, Florence, Birkenhead. 

Healey, Edith M., Market Flarborough. 
Higgs, Frances R., Dorchester. 

Howes, Dora, Kingswood Hill, near Bristol. 
Hutchinson, L. Iv. G., Longford, Tasmania. 
Issard, Ada, Godstone, Surrey. 

James, Charlotte W., South Devon. 

James, Frances M., Bedford. 

Jennings, A. Mary, Bridlington, Yorks. 

Jones, E. M., Canterbury. 


VARIETIES. 


A Lady Judge. 

Nowadays, when so much is said about 
woman’s rights, many will be interested in 
knowing that, although the judicial bench is 
at present monopolised by man, at least once 
in the histoiy of England a woman has acted 
as judge. 

This was in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
the woman to wdiom the unique honour fell 
was Lady Anne Berkeley of Yate, in Glouces¬ 
tershire. She had appealed to the King to 
punish a party of rioters, who had broken into 
her park, killed the deer, and burned the 
hayricks; and His Majesty granted to her 
and others a special commission to try the 
offenders, armed with which she opened the 
commission, empannelled the jury, heard the 
charge, and on a verdict of guilty being re¬ 
turned, pronounced sentence. 

A Thoughtful Lover. 

“ Harry,” exclaimed the blushing Laura, 
“ this declaration is so sudden, that I—that— 
that I hardly know what to say. I was un¬ 
prepared for it. It unnerves me.” 

“ I was afraid it might,” said the young 
druggist, rising with alacrity from his knees, 
“ and I have brought along a bottle of my 
unrivalled nerve anodyne. This preparation,” 
he added soothingly, as he took the bottle 
from his pocket, quickly extracted the cork, 
and poured a quantity of the medicine into a 
spoon, he had also brought along, “ will allay 
any undue excitement, quiet the nerves, aid 
digestion, and restore lost appetite. I sell it 
at a dollar a bottle. This is a dose for an 
adult—take it. dearest.” 


Knowles, Kate, Nottingham. 

Lambert, Mary A., Chertsey. 

Lawrence, Emily G., Islington, N. 

Leishman, Jane, Blairmore, by Greenock. 
Lowry, Hilda Clare Leslie, Dublin. 
Majoribanks, B. C., Madras Residency, India. 
Malone, May, St. John’s, Antigua, W. I. 
Matthews, Evelyn M., Grimsby. 

McLellan, Alice M., Rochester. 

McRitchie, M. J. Hume, Cupar, Fife. 

Morriss, Louisa V., Boundary Road, N.W. 
Morris, R. Cherry, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Morris, W. Beatrice, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Nash, Edith Georgina, Egham. 

Newbold, Florence, near Guildford. 

Nicholson, Chloe, Brighton. 

Page, Charlotte W., Little Yeldham, Halstead. 
Page, Margaret L., Nonvich. 

Pollok, Ethel D., Glasgow. 

Reynolds, J. Annie C., Allahabad, India. 
Rice, Rosa A., Norfolk. 

Ripley, Lizzie, Whitney, Oxford. 

Sairle, Kathleen M. E., Clifton. 

Simpson, Maude M., South Great Yarmouth. 
Smith, Ellen, Cottenham, Cambs. 

Smith, Winifred, Cleobury, Mortimer. 
Southern, Elizabeth Robina, Gateshead. 
Stearne, Esther E., Bury St. Edmunds. 
Stevenson, Helen K., Stoulbick, Windsor. 
Thompson, Mabel, A., Malvern, Melbourne. 
Tregenza, Edith, Bonner Road, N.E. 
Valentine, Ivy F., Eccles, near Manchester. 
Vivian, Eveline B., near Camborne, Cornwall. 
Watmough, Catherine, Fligh Barnet. 

White, Barbara, Mannamead, Plymouth. 
Wilks, Hetta, Richmond. 

Wilson, Louisa, Halifax. 

Wilton, Bessie E., Rotlierhithe, S.E. 
Winchester, Lily, Egremont. 

Worslcy, Cecilia, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
Young, Jessie, IFeaton Chapel, near Stockport. 


About Cats. —There is no name for the 
cat in Hebrew, neither is there any mention 
of it in the Bible. The cat was known as 
a domestic pet in Egypt, and there people 
shaved their eyebrows as a sign of mourning 
when the house cat died. The Romans only 
received the cat into their houses, to any con¬ 
siderable extent, about the fourth century, and 
from that time “pussy” grew in popularity 
and spread all over Europe. 

For the Charitable.—A little thought 
and a little kindness are often worth more 
than a great deal of money. 


Enigma I. 

A Place of reverence and respect 
Where many fortunes have been wrecked ; 
And many made by servile shame, 

When titles veil a tarnished name. 

But, in another sense, a Place 
Where brawls are often a disgrace, 
Arousing tumult, day and night, 

When men, and even women, fight. 
Change now the scene but not the word. 
Here many a piteous tale is heard, 

While ready sympathy’s expressed. 

Here guilt or folly stands confessed ; 
Sometimes ’mid an assemblage rude. 
Sometimes almost in solitude. 

Here nimble wits their strength employ 
To trace a story or annoy 
Each other at another’s cost— 

What time, what money, here is lost! 

Ximena. 
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“THE DIAL OF A SUMMER’S DAY.” 


By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 



Just three o’clock: 

Said the hare by the stile, 

“ The reapers are crafty—the reapers of Lisle.” 
So he ciept neath a dock-leaf and pondered 
awhile. 

Just four o’clock : 

I11 the wild rose and clover 
The honey bee laughs, and dips over and over, 
And '‘peewit, ’tis hot!” pipes the petulant 
plover. 

Just five o’clock: 

Twixt the moor and the sky, 

Where the far distant purple of heather doth lie, 
I he arrowing curlews still hover and cry. 


Just six o’clock: 

From the ivied church tower, 

The breeze carries upward the chime of the hour, 

'' hich the great bell is tolling with ponderous 
power. 

Just seven o’clock: 

Drones the humble bee red, 

As he watches a cockchafer whizz over head 
And fussily follows a neighbour to bed. 

Just eight o’clock: 

As I watch and I wait 

In the gathering twilight, beside the farm gate, 

I know that the flowers say, “Mabel is late!” 

Just nine o’clock: 

As we wander and pass, 

Hand in hand, lip to lip, over dew-spangled grass 
We can hear the white owl shrieking, ‘‘ Lovefs alas ! ’ 

Just ten o’clock : 

As we part ’neath a star, 

And tfc? elS are smil ! n g through heaven’s bright bar 
And the new moon is rocking the clouds in her car! 

Just eleven o’clock : 

In her window the light 

Flares redly an instant, then fades out of sight 
And I turn with a sigh, and walk into the night. 

Just twelve o’clock: 

On the motionless deep 

And fi g » tS 0f i th 1 fishi "g- b °ats tremulous peep, 

And the angels have hushed the world’s sorrows to slec 


Just one o’clock: 

In the meadows of hay, 

The reapers are reaping and singing to-day, 
And the swish of the scythe rings a 
roundelay. 

Just two o’clock: 

Hush ! yon babbling rill, 

The world lies a-drowsing, the reapers are still, 
And a shimmer of heat dances over the hill. 


THE 

It is quite an ordinary wood; fifty or sixty 
acres clothing the northern slope of a high hill 
where it is too steep, and too barren to culti- 
vate, but although only a few inches of soil 
c othes the solid chalk rock, hazels rise tall 
and lithe, mixed with ash, elder, guelder rose 
and other constituent parts of what is called 
underwood. A few acres of this is cut close 
to the ground every year, and sold in the form 
of the rustic fagots which light the fire and 
heat the brick ovens of the country folk ; for 
underwood is as much one of the farmer’s 
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crops as corn, but he must only expect 
lealise on his woodland once in eFht or t 
years instead of annually. 

When the dense, sheltering underwood 
cut away we see one of nature’s miracles. T 
ground be leath the bushes has been bare sc 
strewn with stones, sticks, dead leaves, a 
dead, white-bleached snail shells, with perha 
a few fly orchises or straggling seeded bln 
bells, as the only ground vegetation. 

But when the hazels with their heavy folia 
are cut, and the blessed sunshine, free air, ai 


evening dews fall unhindered on the barren 
sod, germs long hidden start into sudden life. 
Blue bugle, yellow mellilot, spotted orchis, 
nettle-leaved bell-flower, St. John’s wort, red 
bnony, agrimony, purple nightshade, plough¬ 
man s spikenard, and wild strawberries quickly 
cover the ground, live snails and insects appear, 
and the birds who find little food among tall 
undei wood, take up their quarters again upon 
it. Gradually the copse wood rises ; year by 
year you find less undergrowth until the time 
to cut arrives and the process is repeated. 
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How full of unsuspected roots and seeds 
that brown uninteresting soil must be! We 
see the same miracle in a lesser degree yearly. 
There is a certain open, grassy bank without 
so much as a thorn bush to shelter it, which 
in winter and spring is covered with dead, 
weather-beaten, drab-coloured grass, but pro¬ 
tected from the winter’s frost by this multitude 
of germs of life lie latent, until that desolate- 
looking bank becomes in July a perfect blaze 
of purple and gold, covered with knapweed, 
scabious, scented orchis, blue rampion, ragwort, 
birdsfoot trefoil, hyppocrepis, ancl that rare, 
yellow daisy-shaped flower, the field senecis. 

There was a story which was very popular 
in the past generation called, “ eyes and no 
eyes,” the moral being that to people who 
have the habit of observation there lies open a 
vast field of pleasure and profit even in com¬ 
monplace surroundings. Let us all be “ eyes ” 
for a brief ramble through this large, solitary 
wood on a July afternoon, and see what 
treasures it contains. 

A board, ancient and weather-beaten, de¬ 
clares that, “ Trespassers will be prosecuted,” 
but country neighbours have favour to go 
where town excursionists are excluded. 

Owners of land are often blamed for 
shutting up the pleasant places where their 
lines have fallen from the public enjoyment, 
but alas, the people have brought this exclu¬ 
sion on themselves by their own selfish 
thoughtlessness. Fences are broken down, 
gates left open, allowing cattle to stray, tree 
trunks permanently scarred, not only with 
initials, but with mere wanton hacking, un¬ 
controlled dogs chase sheep and game, egg¬ 
shells, and melon rinds, and greasy papers are 
left strewing the ground in all the prettiest 
spots. What does the excursionist care ? He 
will not be likely to come this way again until 
the next bank holiday ! 

But we, who can slip quietly among the 
trees and leave no trace are welcome to tra¬ 
verse the winding path which runs sloping 
downward to the farthest corner of the wood. 

Before entering it we cross the breezy hill¬ 
top, cropped into lawn-like fineness by the 
round, compact, little sheep, for which these 
Downs are famous, but even among this close 
turf we may find botanical treasures. The 
little milkwort with its varied tints, crimson, 
blue, pink and white, the dainty eyebright, or 
euphrasia, the dark blue round-headed rampion, 
which is a rarity in most countries, but abun¬ 
dant here, the cream white dropwort with 
drooping coral red buds, the dwarf thistle, 
which on an inch of stalk grows as large and 
showy a purple flower as its loftier relatives. 
The hill is covered with the little prickly stars 
of this thistle. How well I remember one 
morning in early autumn when I, an enter¬ 
prising child of ten or eleven, sallied forth at 
four o’clock in quest of mushrooms for the 
family breakfast, when the dew was so heavy 
that, fearing a reprimand for soaked shoes and 
stockings, I took them off, placed them in my 
basket, and ran over the hills on my little bare 
feet. It would have been delightful but for 
these dwarf thistles, which are quite capable of 
giving a sharp prick although hardly of leaving 
a thorn in the skin. 

Among the patches of gorse, just without 
the wood, are masses of fragrant, buff-coloured 
honeysuckle, and beds of the tall crimson 
rosebay which is sometimes cultivated as a 
garden flower. The entrance to the wood is 
under a group of tall hazels, their glossy, 
mahogany-coloured stems, and large green 
leaves making a dense shade above us. Few 
feet tread the path. It is carpeted deeply 
with moss, and where the wood parts a little 
fringed with clumps of the bright, glossy green 
leaves of the pretty wood sanicle. A few 
yards from the gateway a strong, sweet scent 
greets our nostrils. It can be nothing else 
than butterfly orchis, and following it up 


through the low bushes as a hound follows its 
quarry we find the lovely white flowers from 
which the perfume is given forth. Half a 
dozen heads stand together in the space of a 
square yard. We gather a couple, and ex¬ 
amine them more closely. It needs a vivid 
imagination to trace the resemblance to a 
butterfly, the wings are narrow, the body very 
long, shaded with green, and semi-transparent. 
Its relative, the slender, velvet brown fly orchis 
is near by, and also the green tway-blade, and 
the lavender spotted orchis, a hardy species, 
and one of the commonest of this family. 

A few stunted oaks and ashes, which are 
spared when the underwood is cut, stand to¬ 
gether, and in these are several nests of the 
true carrion crow, w r ho makes himself a nuisance 
in the country around by eating eggs and 
young partridges. In size and colour of 
gleaming metallic black this bird resembles the 
rook; but the latter has a whitish beak, and 
is a gregarious bird, flying, feeding, and nest¬ 
ing in large communities, while you seldom 
see more than a pair of crows together. As 
we stand in a small open glade looking over 
the tops of the trees on the steep hill-side 
below us, there is a clash of wings, and four 
or five wood pigeons sweep out, with their 
strong rapid flight, indignant that their soli¬ 
tude should be invaded. Their large blue 
grey bodies and white-ringed necks show 
distinctly against the deep green of a clump 
of beech trees, their favourite haunt, and the 
tallest trees in all the woodland. 

From this opening we see on the right a 
peep of lovely blue distance, the well-wooded 
garden-like Weald of Sussex, and on the left 
over a deep valley to another hill, crowned 
with the faintly defined outline of a Roman 
camp. 

There are several such camps in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, the trenches and ramparts still 
visible, and allowing for the softening and 
sinking of many centuries we know what 
formidable defences they must have been. 
They were grand outlooks, commanding many 
miles of country around; but how in the world 
did the garrison supply itself with that necessary 
of life, water? They could have had no large 
roofs and tank for utilising the rainfall, and 
must have made a daily sally, armed with 
buckets of some sort, to the unfailing spring 
which wells up in that little copse at the foot 
of the hill. To the barn which, with its yards 
and sheds, stands on the slope below the camp 
a more modern interest is attached. 

Twice in the early years of this century has 
the peaceful-looking little village, whose red 
roofs peep through the trees in the valley, 
been attacked by pestilence, in one case 
cholera, and the other small-pox, and we have 
heard that in each case the Chantry Barn was 
used as hospital and sanatorium. 

But to return to our wood path. Where 
the sunbeams can reach it it is in patches 
crimson with wild strawberries, some as large 
as the tip of a woman’s finger. 

Luscious morsels they are, rich and ripe, 
as our garden strawberries have little chance of 
being while the unprincipled blackbirds insist 
on making all their meals on the beds. Why 
cannot they come and feast on this unforbidden 
fruit, which is here wasting its sweetness on 
the desert air ? They do not seem to patronise 
the wild, fruit; but here is a trace of bird-life. 
In the path lies a small flint, with a sharp 
ridge turned upwards. This a thrush has 
evidently been using as an anvil on which to 
crack the shells of the snails which he devours. 
We have often heard the “ tap, tap,” and 
watched the bird with his sharp beak thrust 
into the soft body of the unfortunate snail, 
striking it again and again on the sharp ridge 
of the flint. This particular thrush is a dainty 
creature, as the fragments of shell betray, for 
he has cracked no coarse common snail, but 
only the brightly varnished small wood snail 


which varies so much in colour, some speci¬ 
mens being striped with brown, others a plain 
golden yellow, or the fashionable shade called 
“ old pink.” 

If it is at all damp we may find crawling on 
the herbage the pretty little purple-tipped 
“ Elegant Cyclostome,” which looks more 
like a sea than a land snail. It is the only 
British species which possesses an operculum, 
or trap-door. This is folded back when it 
crawls; but pick it up, and snap—the door is 
shut and the tiny molusc is safe within its 
fortress. 

A year or two back we happened to diverge 
from our usual path into a part of the wood 
where the hazels had been recently cut, and 
there found to our astonishment a perfect bed 
of purple columbines—dozens of tall plants in 
full blossom. Our first thought was that they 
were indigenous, for the columbine un¬ 
doubtedly grows wild on a common five miles 
away; but we noticed a slight difference in 
the shape of the flowers, and then a lady of 
our party remembered that twenty years ago 
she had as a child come over the hills with a 
pocketful of the glossy black seeds of the 
columbine, collected in the old-fashioned gar¬ 
den of her home, strewed it about in this •wood 
and forgotten it. Here, after so many years 
w T as the living witness of the child’s bright 
thought. This happened long before Mrs. 
Ewing had written her charming stoiy, “ Mary’s 
Meadow,” suggesting that wild places might 
be beautified with hardy garden flowers. 

Another surprise of our wood. Where the 
copse had been recently cut, about LaY an 
acre was found covered with the tall spikes of 
the vivid sky-blue viper’s bugloss, which is 
commonly found in chalk-pits or on barren 
open ground. 

Ferns do not love this soil. There may be 
a few shuttlecock-shaped plants of the male 
fern, and in a little opening at the foot of the 
hill, with a ruined grass-grown sawpit, you 
may find the adder’s-tonguc—a humble rela¬ 
tion of the magnificent royal fern—consisting 
only of a small spike growing in front of a 
single flat green leaf. Why should this inno¬ 
cent fern and the brilliant bugloss be named 
after the only venomous reptile which exists 
in England ? We never happened to meet a 
viper in this particular wood, but doubtless 
they exist, as they are only too common in 
the neighbourhood, in spite of the price set 
upon their heads by some of the farmers. 
Not unfrequently sheep are killed by the bite 
of a viper on the nose while grazing, and we 
have known three cases of children being 
bitten, happily, not fatally, but causing much 
and prolonged pain. 

It is well that children should have a 
wholesome dread of everything snake-shape 
until they can distinguish the graceful slow- 
worm and the long, yellow-tinged grass-snake 
from the poisonous adder. One bright day 
in early spring, we saw on the warm south 
bank at the edge of our wood four of the 
harmless snakes, sunning their lithe grey 
bodies side by side after their winter sleep. 

Rabbits abound on this southern bank. 
You may see them frisking their little white 
tails in and out of their snug burrows, or 
sitting up saucily on their haunches to listen 
if a step approaches. Here, too, comes the 
rabbit’s natural enemy the fox. In the midst 
of the thick underwood a small cemented 
pond has been made for the benefit of the 
pheasants, and one summer evening we saw a 
little fox-cub, with a tail no thicker than that 
of an ordinary kitten, slink away among the 
bushes after he had slaked his thirst. Once, 
by the disused sawpit above mentioned, we 
came upon a fine, ruddy-coloured fox, fast 
asleep in the warm sunshine ; the way he 
vanished when our steps aroused him was not 
slow ! A graceful, light-footed creature is 
Reynard. Maude Morrison. 
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Menu. 

Green Pea Soup. 

Cold Salmon. Tartar Sauce. 
Cucumber. 

Braised Ducklings with Turnips. 
New Potatoes a la Creme. 

Cauliflower au Gratin. 

Caramel Pudding. 

Home-made Cream Cheese. 


N the middle of sum¬ 
mer, when the 
weather is very hot, 
a dinner composed 
chiefly of cold dishes 
with daintily pre¬ 
pared vegetable, is 
often more accept¬ 
able, and also more 
wholesome than is a 
dinner of hot meats. 

Green Pea Soup .—The French call this 
soup St. Germain’s soup. It is not a very 
common, one in England, probably because 
English housewives think that fresh green peas 
should be served as a vegetable, and that they 
are too. good to be put into soup. The 
opinion is a reasonable one, nevertheless green 
' pea soup is very delicious, and a pleasant 
variety of fare is gained when peas are used 
in this way. 

When making green pea soup the cook 
should endeavour not only to have the soup of 
a good colour, but also to bind the ingredients 
together, so that the pulp of the peas does not 
separate from the broth, as it is apt to do if 
the soup is not properly made. In order to 
make the soup ot a good colour, the saucepan 
used must be most scrupulously and daintily 
clean, the peas must not be old, and they must 
be freshly gathered, and the liquid part of the 
soup must consist either of very light-coloured 
clear stock or of water. As a matter of fact 
water is to be preferred, on account of its 
clearness, and as peas are in themselves almost 
as nourishing as meat, it is evident that they 
do not need to be mixed with stock to make 
them so. Some cooks in order to improve the 
colour of this soup, boil a few spinach leaves 
or lettuces with the peas. When this is done 
the spinach leaves should be young and fresh, 
and the lettuces should have the stems re¬ 
moved ; otherwise the flavour of the soup may 
be rendered somewhat bitter. The employ¬ 
ment of sorrel leaves is sometimes recom¬ 
mended, but to use them would be a mistake • 
they would be likely to make the soup yellow 
and sour, when it ought to be green and 
sweet. For economy’s sake many cooks wash 
the shells of the peas, boil them and rub them 
on a sieve to obtain the pulp which belongs to 
them, and which is really veiy similar to the 
pulp obtained from the peas themselves. 

In outer to make well-flavoured green pea 
soup it is desirable either that onions should 
be boiled with the peas and passed through 
the sieve, or else that the stock should be 
flavoured rather strongly with onions. A little 
mint and parsley may also be used with 
advantage, and it will be well to put one or 
two lumps of sugar with the peas to ensure 
sweetness. Some people put carrots and 
turnips with green pea soup. These flavourers 
however not only make no improvement, but 
they positively spoil the soup. 
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To make good pea-soup then take two pints 
of freshly shelled young peas. Put them into 
three pints of fast boiling salted water with a 
sprig of parsley, a sprig of mint, a handful of 
young spinach leaves, a few young onions, two 
lumps of sugar ; and no soda. Boil with the 
lid off the pan till the peas are quite soft, then 
pour through a strainer, take care of the water 
in which they were boiled, and rub them 
through a fine sieve. If the shells are to be 
boiled they must be cooked separately, and 
rubbed through a sieve apart from the peas, 
the pulp they yield can then be put with the 
pea pulp. Mix this pulp with the pea broth ; 
and let it boil. Bind the ingredients together 
with two tablespoonfuls of arrowroot mixed to 
a smooth paste with cold water, and stirred 
into the soup. If arrowroot is not available 
two tablespoonfuls of crushed tapioca can be 
stirred into the soup, and simmered till trans¬ 
parent, or on an emergency a little cornflour 
might be used; but milk and flour are to be 
avoided. They are often used but they are not 
suitable for the purpose. The soup will be 
greatly improved however if a cupful of very 
young peas are reserved, boiled apart, then 
carefully drained, and thrown into the tureen 
just before it is sent to table. 

Salmon Cutlet and Tartare Sauce. —Cold. 
Take a neat piece of salmon from the middle 
of a good-sized fish, and weighinga pound and 
a half or two pounds. Trim it neatlv, wrap it 
in muslin, put it into a shallow saucepan with 
boiling salted water to which a little vinegar 
has been added, and let it simmer gently lor 
about fifteen minutes. Take it up, and let it 
go cold. Prepare beforehand, to be in readi¬ 
ness for dishing the salmon, some very stiff 
aspic jelly; a quarter of a pint of Tartare 
sauce ; a cucumber ; and a slice of bread a 
trifle larger than the salmon cutlet but of the 
same shape. This bread should be fried and 
equally browned all over, then coated with a 
little of the aspic jelly made liquid. To -dish 
the salmon, place the fried bread on a dish, put 
the- salmon upon it, spread the sauce on the 
top, and put a wall of thinly cut cucumber all 
round the slices resting on the edge of the 
bread. Fill the outer part of the dish with 
aspic jelly chopped fine, Batavian endive and 
beetroot. 

Salmon thus prepared will supply an elegant 
and attractive-looking dish. It will not be an 
extiavagant one as far as the cost in money is 
concerned; but it will cost something in the 
time given to preparation. A mayonnaise 
of salmon for dinner on the following day 
may be made of any scraps of fish that are 
left. 

Aspic Jelly .—Savoury jelly used for decor¬ 
ation, and intended to be chopped as described 
must be very still. It will be necessary there¬ 
fore when making it to use an ounce of gelatine 
for a pint of liquid. Soak the gelatine in a 
gul of water for an hour, then put it into a 
stewpan with a very small carrot, an onion, and 
a tiny piece of turnip, one bay leaf, a quarter 
of a pint of tarragon vinegar, or the same 
measure of ordinary vinegar, and three leaves 
ot fresh tarragon, three cloves, a dozen pepper¬ 
corns, a teaspoonful of salt, the juice of half a 
lemon, and the whites and shell of an e™, and 
a pint of water. Whisk these ingredientsover 
the fire until the jelly begins to simmer, then 
leave off stirring, and let it come to the boil. 
Draw it to the side of the fire, and let it stand 
a few minutes, then pass it through a warm 
jelly bag. Before it sets, brush a portion of 
the jelly over the toast. Turn the remainder 
into a damp shallow mould, and chop it when 
firm. 


Tartare Sauce —is simply mayonnaise sauce 
to which tarragon, chervil or myrrh, parsley 
and other ingredients have been added. The 
pi oportions usually followed are a dessertspoon¬ 
ful of mixed parsley, chervil, and tarragon, a 
small pinch of chopped cloves, onion orshalot, 
a teaspoonful of chopped gherkin, and half a 
teaspoonful of chopped capers, pepper and salt 
tor half a pint of mayonnaise. Unfortunately 
tarragon and chervil are not to be had every¬ 
where. When they cannot be obtained tarra¬ 
gon vinegar must be used instead. The 
chopped herbs and the seasoning should be 
stirred in just before the sauce is wanted. It 
is well to remember that tarragon and chervil 
though only to be bought at high-class shops’ 
and though often rather expensive, are very 
easily grown where there is a little piece of 
garden ground where herbs can be cultivated. 
Tarragon vinegar is very easily made at home ; 
and July is the month in which it should be 
made. To prepare it pick fresh tarragon leaves 
from the stalks, put them into small dry 
bottles, and fill with vinegar. Cork, and let 
the vinegar stand for four or five weeks, then 
sti ain and bottle it. This vinegar is very pun¬ 
gent, and when it is used, a small quantity 
goes a long way, therefore it is not necessary 
to make very much of the extract at one time 
especially as it is best when the supply is 
renewed every year. 

Braised Duck with Turnips.—French 
housewives are as firmly convinced that turnips 
and duck ought to be served together, as 
English housewives are that duck and green 
peas were made for each other. The truth is 
that when a duck is daintily cooked, it is 
excellent with either vegetable. On occasion 
too, a gourmand might even be resigned if he 
had to dispense with both, and put up with 
carrots, mushrooms, or olives as substitutes 
for the same. Yet duck braised with turnips 
is a dish not to be despised, and housewives 
not acquainted with it would do well to try it. 

Procure a fine young duck of medium size, 

01 if necessary a couple of ducks. Very young 
ducklings, it is to be noted, are considered a 
dainty, and they look very inviting before they 
are cooked, yet too often they prove to be a 
delusion, for when brought to table they are 
found to be chiefly skin and bone. Tough 
ducklings, too, are very unsatisfactory, though 
not at all uncommon. Therefore the birds 
need to be carefully chosen with the breast 
plump and firm, and the skin clear. If they 
can hang for awhile before being cooked all 
the better. They should be well cooked, too ; 
they must not be served underdressed, as wild 
ducks are. 

Supposing one duck is to be cooked, stuff it 
by putting inside it half a teacupful of mild 
foicemeat, made of two onions chopped fine, 
two tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, two fresh 
sage leaves chopped small, or three dried 
ones powdered, and plenty of pepper and salt. 

If liked the onions can be boiled before being 
chopped. Make the forcemeat secure, and 
truss the bird compactly with the legs inside. 
Melt an ounce and a half of butter in a stew- 
pan, add a little pepper and salt, put in the 
duck, and let it cook gently over a moderate 
heat, and turn it about until it is browned 
equally all over. Take the duck out of the 
stewpan, dredge an ounce of flour into the 
butter, and mix till smooth, then add three- 
quarters of a pint of stock, or water if there is 
no stock, a small bunch of herbs and an onion. 
St.i the sauce till it boils, and carefully remove 
the scum as it rises. In about five minutes 
put the duck in the sauce, cover the saucepan 
closely, draw it to the side, and let it simmer 
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gently for three-quarters of an hour, or an hour 
according to its size. 

Meantime take about two dozen small round 
young turnips trimmed to be of an equal size 
and shape ; or a number of fully-grown turnips 
prepared in the same way, and turned to the 
shape of olives, may be used if more con¬ 
venient. Put them into boiling water for a 
few minutes to blanch them, dry them, and 
fry them in a little butter till they are lightly 
browned. Drain them, and twenty minutes 
or so before the duck is expected to be ready, 
put the turnips with it, and let all simmer 
gently together; do not let the turnips break. 
Also before putting in the turnips, and at other 
times when there is opportunity, do not forget 
to skim the sauce and turn the duck once or 
twice. These operations are very necessary, 
and if neglected the dish will not be as dainty 
as it ought to be. 

When the duck is done, take it up and 
keep it hot. Drain the turnips also, and keep 
them warm. Skim the gravy, strain it, taste 
it to be sure that the seasoning is right, and 
boil it quickly to reduce it. When smooth 
and thick, put the duck into it again for a few 
minutes to get hot, and dish it with the turnips 
round it, and the gravy poured over all. 

New Potatoes with Cream. —People who 
pride themselves on being epicures usually 
refuse to eat potatoes with duck ; they are of 
opinion that the taste of the vegetable destroys 
that of the bird. The majority of housewives, 
however, feel as though they had not dined 
when they have not partaken of potatoes. A 
recipe for preparing them is therefore given. 

Cut about a pound of recently boiled new 
potatoes into slices a quarter of an inch thick. 
Place them in a stewpan with two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of cream, two ounces of butter, pepper and 
salt, a little nutmeg, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Put them on the lire and shake them 
till they are coated with the sauce, and quite 
hot, and serve. 

Cauliflower an Gratin. —When successfully 
prepared this dish is always liked, but it is 
often spoilt through neglect of small details. 
It ought to be cooked in the dish in which it 
is served, and served very hot. When the 
shallow white earthenware dishes of which 
mention has already been made are available, 
this is easily done, and the dish can be placed 
in another, covered with a napkin. Sweet 
butter must also be used when making the 
sauce for the cauliflower. If the butter is at 
all strong, the cauliflower will taste oily, and 
its daintiness will be lost. 

Choose a white sound cauliflower of a good 
size. Wash it well and let it lie in cold salted 
water for an hour, then cut the thick end of 
the stalk across twice, thus, X- Put the 
vegetable into fast boiling water, and let it 
boil fast till tender. Throw some salt and a 
little butter into the w’ater when the cauli¬ 
flower is boiling. This will help to keep the 
vegetable from being pulpy. When done take 
up the flower carefully, drain it well, and cut 
the sprigs off neatly. Pack these with the 
stems downwards in a shallow earthenware 
dish which will stand the fire, and can be sent 
to table, and which has been well buttered. 
Have ready some savoury sauce. Lay this in 
tablespoonfuls over the flower to coat it 
thickly, and sprinkle brown bread crumbs on 
the top. Place the dish in a baking tin con¬ 
taining boiling water, and set it in a good 
oven for about a quarter of an hour, till the 
cauliflower is hot through and well browned. 
At the last moment sprinkle a little grated 
Parmesan on the top, and serve. 

To make the sauce melt half an ounce of 
butter, and mix with it off the fire an ounce of 
flour. Add a gill of cold water, and stir the 
mixture till it boils, when two tablespoonfuls 
of cream and an ounce of grated Parmesan 
should be added. This sauce will be thick, 
and so it should be. 


Caramel Pudding. —This pudding is a 
general favourite with those who know it, and 
it is certainly a dainty pudding, but it requires 
a little management. Many who would like 
to have it, are deterred from doing so by 
hearing that it is necessaiy to use an extrava¬ 
gant number of eggs for it. If, however, the 
following directions be followed exactly, the 
pudding can be made at a fairly reasonable 
cost. 

Take a tin mould with straight sides, and 
that will hold a pint and a half of custard. It 
is to be remembered that the smaller the 
mould, the more easily the pudding can be 
made to turn out successfully. On this 
account it is a good plan to make six or eight 
small caramel puddings instead of one large 
one. They may be made in exactly the same 
way in plain tins, each one of which holds 
about a gill of custard ; and when turned out 
they look extremely pretty. To make one 
caramel pudding, take a plain tin mould, and 
put in it two ounces of castor sugar, and the 
juice of a lemon. Set it on the stove till the 
sugar is melted, stirring it all the time. In 
about six minutes it will colour, and it should 
be allowed to acquire a bright golden tint, like 
toffee, but not a dark brown tint, and on no 
account should it be allowed to burn. Take 
it at once off the stove and turn the mould 
round and about till it is equally and entirely 
covered inside with the brown syrup, then set 
it in cold water to make it quite stiff. Make 
some custard by pouring a pint of boiling milk 
upon three whole eggs which have been lightly 
beaten. Sweeten the mixture, and flavour it 
agreeably with vanilla, lemon rind, orange 
rind, or in any way that is acceptable. (Of 
course the milk must he sweet, and the eggs 
must be quite good ; though they need not be 
perfectly fresh. If the ingredients are sweet, 
the boiling milk will not curdle if it is mixed 
gradually with the eggs, and the eggs are more 
serviceable when mixed with boiling milk than 
they are with cold milk.) Strain the custard, 
and let it go perfectly cold. Just before it is 
to be cooked, pour it into the prepared mould, 
and lay a round of buttered paper on the top. 
Put a saucer or something flat in a stewpan, 
and boiling water to the depth of an inch. 
Put the basin containing the pudding upon 
the saucer, and simmer for about two hours or 
till the custard is firm in the centre This 
length of time is necessary because of the 
limited number of eggs used. If twice as 
many eggs were used, the custard would set more 
quickly and be richer, but it would not taste 
much better. The taste of this pudding 
depends very much on the flavouring. It is 
most important that the steaming should be 
carried on very gently. If the water is allowed 
to boil fast the pudding will be spoilt. 

When the custard is firm take it up, let it 
stand for two or three minutes, then carefully 
invert it upon a dish. It ought to be of a rich 
brown outside, and a bright yellow colour 
inside. Caramel pudding can be served either 
cold or hot. Many people like it best when 
cold. 

Home-made Cream Cheese. —In hot weather 
milk very often turns sour before it can be 
used, then it is thrown out and wasted. There 
is no need for this waste, however. If milk is 
pure in the first instance, it does not become 
impure because the curd in it has separated 
from the whey ; and when in this condition it 
can be used in many ways to advantage. 
One of these is to make it into cream cheese, 
and home-made cream cheese is a very satis¬ 
factory product. Housewives who feel inclined 
to make a small quantity should proceed as 
follows— 

Procure one of the light straw punnets in 
which strawberries and small fresh fruits are 
sold in these days, and put into it a good 
sized piece of coarse muslin which has been 
rinsed out of cold water and left wet. Pour 


into it some milk which has turned to curds 
and whey : draw up the comers of the muslin, 
and hang the punnet in a cool place, putting 
something under it to catck the whey that 
drops from it. It should be allowed to hang 
thus for a day or two. When it ceases to 
drip, and the curd is diy, take it from the 
cloth, squeeze it well and form it into shape, 
put it into a clean piece of muslin and place 
it under a weight for some hours. Serve it as 
cream cheese is served. 

While giving this recipe for the utilisation 
of sour milk, we ought to mention that milk 
keeps much longer if it is boiled as soon as it 
is brought into the house; and one of the 
surest ways of preventing certain forms of 
illness is to use only milk that has been boiled. 
Indeed, experts tell us that if we were all to 
make it the rule to boil not only all liquids, 
even water, before drinking them, and to eat 
nothing that had not been keated to the point 
of boiling, we need have little fear either of 
cholera or scarlet fever, while diphtheria and 
typhoid would be much less common than 
they are. 

Perhaps it will be well to remind housewives 
who wish to keep their store room stocked 
with useful supplies required in cookery, that 
early in July walnuts should be pickled, and 
walnut ketchup should be made. Also that 
from now to the end of September herbs may 
be dried and bottled for use. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say a word or two about each of 
these stores. 

Pickled Walnuts. —Walnut pickle is exceed¬ 
ingly easy to make, and it is a very useful 
preparation. It is valuable not only as an 
accompaniment to cold meat, but if a small 
portion is put into hashes and stews it improves 
their flavour, and the black skin can be used 
for garnishing. It would be made oftener 
than it is if housekeepers did not forget it until 
the fruit was too mature for pickling. Only 
while they are quite young can walnuts be 
pickled ; when the nut is formed within the 
husk it is too late. 

"When buying walnuts, housewives may be 
advised to buy the fruit by weight, that is, if 
they intend to pickle a small quantity only. 
Some vendors sell green walnuts by weight, 
others by the hundred, others by measure. 
It is, however, unsatisfactory to buy goods by 
measure, because, if dealers are disposed to be 
unfair, a quick turn of the hand may place the 
purchaser at a disadvantage ; whereas weight 
is seldom at fault if quality be good. In my 
opinion a small buyer would find it more 
profitable to buy four pounds of walnuts at 3d. 
per pound than to buy a hundred walnuts for 
a shilling. 

According to the usual method of making 
pickled walnuts, the nuts are pricked through 
with a needle before being put in the brine. 
This is a disagreeable business, because it 
stains the hands. It may be omitted if 
despatch is not an object, because it is only 
done in order to make the brine reach the 
heart of the walnut quickly. The walnuts 
must be put in strong brine, which should be 
changed twice or three times, kept in it for ten 
or twelve days, and stirred every day, drained, 
spread out in the sun to turn black, and 
fastened down with vinegar and spices. As 
they soak up the vinegar more vinegar should 
be poured over them, and they should be kept 
for some months before being used. Brine 
used for the purpose may be made in the 
proportion of half a pound of salt to three 
pints of water. It should be boiled for two 
or three minutes, skimmed, and allowed to go 
cold before being used. 

Walnut Ketchup is used as a fiavourer. It 
is more troublesome to make than pickled 
walnuts are. Take any quantity of young 
green walnuts and put them in layers in an 
earthenware jar, with a liberal sprinkling of 
salt between each layer. Let them stand all 
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night, then bruise them well in a mortar, and 
do this every day for a week. At the end of 
the time drain away the liquid; pile the 
walnuts at one side of the pan, and raise it by 
putting something under one side so as to 
make the pan incline from the walnuts, and 
pour off the juice that flows from them every 
day until no more can be obtained. Simmer 
it- gently for half an hour, and skim it well. 
With each quart put half an ounce of whole 
ginger, half an ounce of peppercorns, a clove 
of garlic, four shalots sliced, three quarters of 
an ounce of allspice, and a teaspoonful of 
anchovy sauce, or two anchovies. Boil gently 
for half an hour; pour out, and when cold 
drain the ketchup gently from the sediment 
into small dry bottles (which must be fully 
filled), cork securely, and cover the cork with 
melted resin. The sediment can be kept for 
flavouring common stews and sauces. 

When walnuts have been pickled a year, 
the vinegar with which they have been covered 
is often used as a substitute for walnut ketchup. 
True, it is not quite as delicate in flavour, yet 
it answers fairly well, especially if it be drained 
from the nuts and boiled with a little spice 
and a few shalots. 

Herbs .—Rightly used, herbs are most use¬ 
ful in cookery. Fifty years ago if we had been 
told that so-and-so was a clever housewife, we 
should have taken it for granted that she was 
intimately acquainted with herbs of all sorts, 
knew what each variety looked like, could 
name it by its scent when several yards away, 
and was familiar with the quality and flavour 
of each. Now we have to confess that there 
are hundreds of housewives who are really 
skilful, and who yet know nothing of herbs 
excepting as they buy them in small bottles 
from the grocer. 


The fact is to be regretted because herbs 
have the quality of making food tasty without 
rendering it indigestible; and herbs bought 
ready bottled are for the most part very inferior 
to herbs dried at home. If only their cultiva¬ 
tion were more generally understood, herbs 
might be easily grown in patches of garden 
which now lie idle. When this is not possible 
they should be bought in bunches and stored 
for use. The time of year for doing this varies 
with locality, and also with the time of 
planting the herbs, from now to the end of 
September. As a rule it is understood that 
they are best just before they flower. If left 
until they begin to seed they will have lost 
much of their goodness. According to herbal¬ 
ists neither the first nor the last crop have the 
fine flavour and perfume which characterise 
those gathered in the height of the season, that 
is, when the greater part of the crop is ripe. 

Herbs should be gathered on a dry day, and 
they should not be gathered in the noonday 
heat. They should be carefully freed from 
dust and dirt before they are dried, and what¬ 
ever method is employed in drying them, they 
should be quickly finished off, for so their 
flavour will be best preserved. The method 
which is most strongly recommended is that 
the herbs should be divided into small bundles 
and hung in a warm dark airy room till dry. 
When this plan is not practicable they should 
be dried by artificial heat either in the oven or 
before a fire, and then caution is necessary to 
prevent their being burnt. Of this a sufficient 
test is afforded by the preservation of the 
colour. When dry the leaves should be picked 
off the stalks, rubbed to powder, passed 
through a wire sieve, put into small dry bottles, 
corked tightly, labelled neatly, and stored for 
use. A very common practice is to put them 


when dry into bags and store them. Thus 
treated they are sure to lose their flavour more 
quickly than when powdered and bottled. 

There is a saying amongst old-fashioned 
housewives, when dealing with herbs that 
“ two are company, but three are none.” To 
this dictum, however, no housewife would 
subscribe who had used Franca telli’s famous 
Aromatic Herbaceous Seasoning. This mix¬ 
ture is most excellent, and a tiny pinch put 
into stews and hashes imparts a very pleasant 
taste thereto. The recipe for making this 
mixture has, I believe, been given in a former 
number of The Girl’s Own Paper. It is 
repeated here however, for the benefit of those 
who have forgotten it. It may be added that 
one-fourth of the quantities named here* would 
be sufficient for the needs of a moderate-sized 
household during one year, and that the best 
results are secured when the seasoning is 
freshly made every year. It is true that the 
fragrance of spices remains longer than a year, 
but that of the herbs is very evanescent. It is 
most important that the mixture when made 
should be kept in small bottles and corked 
tightly, and that when a little seasoning is 
wanted, the bottle should not be left uncorked 
a minute longer than is necessary. 

FrancatellVs Seasoning .—Take of nutmegs 
and mace one ounce each, of cloves and 
peppercorns two ounces of each, an ounce of 
dried bay leaves, three ounces of basil, the 
same of marjoram, two ounces of winter 
savory, and three- ounces of thyme, half an 
ounce of cayenne pepper, the same of grated 
lemon peel, and two cloves of garlic. All 
these ingredients must be well pulverised in a 
mortar, first separately, afterwards together, 
and sifted through a fine wire sieve, then put 
away in dry corked bottles for use. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

INNOVATION AND INSUBORDINATION. 

lt I WOULDN’T mind staying* in-doors if 
Mr. Percival would come and tell me 
stories,” said Ronny, with a pitiful look 
out of his big* dark eyes, as he lay 
propped up on the sofa in the so-called 
school-room (though nothing in the way 
of schooling had at present been carried 
on there), and gazed out at the sunny 
world beyond. “ Mr. Percival told me 
lots of jolly stories yesterday, and when 
he had done he said it was all true and 
was history. I shouldn’t mind learning 
history if he would teach me like that. 
It’s so dull having nothing to do ! ” 
Wilfrid was in the room too. He had 
been quieter and more orderly since the 
shock of Ronny’s narrow escape from 
drowning, which had been caused from 
.first to last by his own wilfulness ; first, in 


getting upon the raft in defiance of orders 
and pulling Ronny after him, and then in 
losing his temper because he could not 
have ever}'thing his own way, and giving 
his brother that angry push which had 
precipitated him into the water. He 
had appeared to be trying to make 
amends by being unwontedly kind and 
attentive during the days that Ronny 
was incapacitated from active exercise. 
Regina had noted this trait with plea¬ 
sure and satisfaction, and now, looking 
up from the finishing touches she was 
putting to a broken toy she had been 
mending, she said brightly, “Well, 
Ronny, if you and Wilfrid would try to 
be good and orderly, and not give too 
much trouble, I will try if I can persuade 
Mr. Percival to come and teach you 
some history and other things. Big 
boys like you oug*ht to be learning some¬ 
thing, and it would be nicer to learn 


from somebody you like than to go to 
school.” 

At the word school Wilfrid’s brows 
drew themselves together and a sus¬ 
picious gleam came into his eyes. He 
had none of the average English boy’s 
ambition to go to school; it was merely 
a name to him, and the name of an 
institution to be abhorred and avoided. 
He had heard his sisters speak dis¬ 
paragingly of their school, and of the 
strict rule by which they were bound 
there ; and whenever they were cross 
with him, and he had provoked them by 
his wilfulness and tyranny, they had al¬ 
ways declared that he ought to be sent 
to school to learn submission and order. 
Naturally, the young gentleman had 
mentally resolved that to school he 
would never be induced to go, and he 
had great hopes of prevailing upon his 
mother to let him have his own w r ay 
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on this point. But Regina was not so 
easily coaxed—that much Wilfrid had 
divined rather by instinct than through 
any display of firmness on her part. At 
present she had only made a few sug¬ 
gestions and innovations upon the ways 
of the house, and, on the whole, Wilfrid 
had been willing to submit to her partial 
rule because he found her amusing and 
entertaining, and willing to sympathise 
with his games and sports as his own 
sisters never thought of doing ; but this 
suggestion was something altogether 
different from any other, and he felt as 
though there lay a concealed pitfall 
therein. 

But Ronny, who had begun to realise 
that he could not run about in the way 
Wilfrid had hitherto made him do, and 
whose vivid imagination had been stirred 
by historical tales, besides being wearied 
with the monotony of the pursuits hither¬ 
to suggested to him, looked at Regina 
with something of eagerness in his eyes 
as he said, “I like Mr. Percival; he 
fished me out of the water. I should like 
him to come and tell me more tales. I 
shouldn’t mind learning things if he 
taught me.” 

“ But if I ask a clever man like Mr. 
Percival to come and teach you and 
Wilfrid,” said Regina, “you will have 
to try and learn something, so that his 
time may not be wasted. I think you 
would find him much nicer than any¬ 
body else we might have to get to teach 
you the things little boys have to learn 
to help them to grow into men like 
father. But I could not ask him to 
come unless I thought you would be 
good and diligent about learning. Many 
little boys, who know as little as you do, 
have a governess for the first years, and 
governesses cannot play their games, or 
teach them cricket and rowing or any of 
the things boys like to learn. Mr. Per¬ 
cival could do all that, for he has been 
to school and college both ; but I could 
not possibly trouble him unless I could 
feel pretty sure that you would both be 
good boys and attend to your books in 
lesson-hours, as he will attend, I am 
sure, you your games when he plays 
with you afterwards.” 

Wilfrid had drawn a step nearer, and 
the cloud had lifted somewhat from his 
brow. Regina had brought him Tom 
Brown's School-JDciys and one or two 
other boy’s books to read, and he was 
beginning to realise that there were 
certain things a boy should know and 
do of which he was profoundly ignorant. 
He liked Mr. Percival as it was, and if 
he would teach them these mysterious 
things it might be worth while to put up 
with something in the way of lessons 
from him as a set-off. Ronny’s eyes 
were quite bright and eager; he put out 
his small, thin hand and took Regina’s, 
saying, “ I will be very good—I will, 
indeed. Please, let Mr. Percival come 
and teach us lessons and games.” 

“Will Wilfrid behave properly, too, 
and be obedient in lesson-hours?” 
asked Regina, with a keen look into 
the boy’s changing face. “ It would be 
very unfair to be naughty in work-hours 
and then to expect Mr. Percival to teach 
you all sorts of nice games afterwards. 
I shall certainly not ask him to come 


here at all, unless you both promise me 
to do your best to learn from your books 
as well as to learn cricket and base-ball 
and fives, and all those games boys 
ought to know.” 

“ I promise ! ” cried Ronny eagerly, 
with an appealing look at Wilfrid ; and 
the elder boy answered in a rather off¬ 
hand tone, “Oh, well, if Ronny is so 
set on it I don’t mind promising too. 
Percival isn’t a bad sort of chap, and I 
don’t suppose he will stay for ever. I 
don’t see why it should be so bad. I’ll 
promise if you like, Regina.” 

“And I shall expect you to keep your 
promise, as an English gentleman al¬ 
ways does,” said Regina, rising. “ Did 
you ever know father to go back from 
his word ? His word was his bond, as 
people say; and yours must be the same, 
even though you are only boys at pre¬ 
sent. And now I will do my best to 
get Mr. Percival to come every day to 
look after you, and you must show him 
how you can keep your word.” 

There was considerable excitement 
when it was known in the house that the 
boys were to have a tutor, and still more 
surprise was evoked by the fact that 
they had submitted quite peacefully to 
the arrangement, and appeared rather 
pleased and proud than otherwise at the 
prospect. 

“ That Regina is a deep one ! ” said 
Minnie to her admiring comrades. “ She 
has got round the boys somehow, and 
she will try next to get round you; you 
see if she doesn’t. But don’t you give 
in to her; if you do, you will regret it 
ever afterwards. She has got the whip- 
hand of your mother and the boys al¬ 
ready, as anyone can see with half an 
eye. If you don’t make a stand, she’ll 
have the whole lot of you under her 
thumb before you have time to turn 
round.” 

Certainly, there was no love lost 
between Regina and Minnie so far. 
Regina had read Minnie in a few 
glances, and it had not needed her to 
surprise the girls in some of their foolish 
and most undesirable chatter about 
young men, the attentions Minnie had 
received since she had been to some 
parties with her mother, and the con¬ 
quests they were all to make as they 
grew up, to convince her that Minnie 
was a vain and empty-headed and vul¬ 
garly-minded girl, who was anything 
but a good companion for Raby and 
Maidie. However, here she was, and 
here she had to stay for a time at least, 
and all that Regina could do was to ad¬ 
minister some quiet snubs to the for¬ 
ward young woman when she tried laying 
down the law at table or exposed her 
own ignorance in an unusually marked 
manner. 

Minnie loved to pose as a woman of 
the world, conversant with good society, 
and with a vast fund of experiences 
to draw upon. The fashion in which 
Regina pulled her bombastic utterances 
to pieces and exposed her real ignorance 
was galling in the extreme, and yet it 
was always so quietly and naturally done, 
and so remarkably well-deserved, that 
it was impossible for the girl not to feel 
that she had brought it upon herself, 
though this conviction was by no means 


soothing to her vanity. “If you give 
her an inch she’ll take an ell,” said the 
astute school-miss, with an air of pro¬ 
found wisdom. “I would not have a 
single thing to do with her, if I could 
help it. You send her to Coventry and 
then, perhaps, she’ll get tired of it all, 
and will go away to prey upon some 
other people. I call it disgraceful the 
way she quarters herself upon your poor 
mother, who must be heartily sick of her 
by this time.” 

Continual dropping will wear a stone, 
as the proverb says; and certainly 
Minnie’s constant stream of hints and 
innuendoes were producing a great effect 
upon the not over-wise heads of her 
companions. They began to feel greatly 
aggrieved at the way in which Max 
Tresham and Mr. Percival gravitated 
towards Regina when some oi the party 
from next door stepped across for a 
little social intercourse. A week or two 
back they would have thought nothing 
at all about it. In fact, it would have 
seemed perfectly right and natural. 
Regina was a grown-up lady, and these 
men were much of the same age ; and, 
as a matter of fact, they had not the 
remotest idea how to talk to gentlemen, 
and did not really take the least plea¬ 
sure in their society, much preferring 
that of girls or real boys. But Minnie 
had made them think that it was line to 
be noticed and talked to by men, and 
she always did her best to get near 
them and join in the talk, giggling a 
good deal, and dropping her handker¬ 
chief to make one of them pick it up, 
and going on in a fashion that made 
Regina long to shake her and send her 
out of the room, but which Raby and 
Maidie secretly admired, though, to do 
them justice, they were not disposed to 
copy it. But, in spite of her best efforts, 
Minnie never got much notice from 
the persons she set herself to charm, 
and she would go fuming upstairs after¬ 
wards to inveigh against “that horrid 
flirt, Regina,” till silly Raby and Maidie 
began to think their half-sister a dan¬ 
gerous and designing woman, and were 
ready to embark on any plan that could 
hurt or annoy her. 

“Look here, girls,” said Regina, 
coming into the room where the three 
were sitting, to find as she generally did 
now that her appearance produced a 
dead silence, though there had been 
chatter enough going on before; “you 
know that Mr. Percival is coming every 
day to teach the boys ? I was wonder¬ 
ing how it would be for you to take 
advantage of the opportunity of having 
such a cultivated man in the house to do 
some sort of reading under his super¬ 
vision, and perhaps write some essays 
on subjects set by him, and in fact do a 
little towards carrying on your educa¬ 
tion. Perhaps Minnie would be glad to 
study with you so long as she stays. 
Did you not say you always took the 
prizes at school for composition ? It is 
always a pity to let everything go ; and 
Mr. Percival is a very good French 
scholar too, so you could choose any 
subject you wanted to get up—French, 
or Latin, or literature, or history. Mr. 
Percival is an Oxford man, and I am sure 
he would make everything interesting.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The proposition in itself was not 
exactly devoid of attraction. The pale- 
faced young* clergyman, with his refined 
manner and luminous eyes was an object 
of secret interest and admiration to all 
three girls. He had risked his life (as 
they put it) to rescue Ronny, so that they 
knew he was brave, and no one could 
look at him without seeing that he was 
clever. That fearful prospect of a gover¬ 
ness which had been hanging before 
their eyes now and again was far worse 
than a little light study under a tutor— 
and especially a tutor who was beginning 
to be regarded in the light of a friend. 
Raby looked up almost eagerly as if to 
make some willing response or ask some 
question, whilst even lazy Maidie showed 
no sjoriptoms of rebellion till both sisters 
caught a warning look in Minnie’s eyes, 
and Raby stopped short hesitating and 
said awkwardly— 

“ I—I—don’t think I much care about 
it, thank you, Regina; we have had 
such a lot of schooling, Maidie and I.” 

“And as for me, I am quite finished 
—everybody at home says so,” answered 
Minnie flippantly. “I know what that 
sort of reading would be like—just an 
excuse for a nice little flirtation with the 
handsome tutor! I think on the whole 
it would be more in your line than ours, 
Miss Stanley-Devenish. You are so 
very fond of improving your own mind 
and the occasion generally.” 

Regina stood looking at Minnie with¬ 
out a word until the hot colour mounted 
high into the cheeks of even that thick- 
skinned young person. Regina’s face 
never changed one whit, "though it 
seemed to the two sisters that she looked 
just a little taller than usual. They 
became aware that Minnie had been 
impertinent almost beyond bearing, and 
it did not appear as if this time Regina 
meant to let the offence pass. When 


Minnie had reached the stage that she 
wished herself anywhere else, and was 
about the colour of a peony, Regina 
spoke in her customary clear, even 
tones— 

“Minnie,” she said, “you have been 
invited to stay in this house, and it is 
always a little difficult to speak in dis¬ 
praise of a guest beneath one’s roof; 
but once and for all I must tell you that 
this sort of foolish and vulgar talk must 
be put a stop to, or I shall be obliged to 
write and ask your mother to recall you. 
You may not be aware how exceedingly 
ill-bred—to take no other ground—this 
perpetual harping upon these subjects is 

how it stamps a girl at once as nothing 
else can do, and how despicable it 
makes her appear in those very eyes in 
which she is trying to shine. I shall not 
particularise farther. You must yourself 
know perfectly what I mean, and I tell 
you very plainly that if I see your ex¬ 
ample doing harm to Raby and Maidie, 
I shall take the step I have spoken of 
without hesitation. You may know no 
better. The standard of your own home 
may be very different from mine. All I 
say is, that I will not permit it here, and 
that if I chose I can and I will assert my 
authority to put a stop to it. That is all 
I have to say on the subject now. The 
sequel depends upon yourself. I do not 
wish to have to send you away; but I 
shall not hesitate to do so if I think it 
needful.” 

And Regina walked from the room 
without waiting for any reply, and indeed 
Minnie had none to give her. Her 
volubility was all gone—she was bitterly 
angry and ashamed. She had been 
stung to the quick by the knowledge 
that Regina had seen and divined how 
very second-rate were her surroundings 
(a thing which Minnie knew herself, but 
fondly hoped to keep a secret from all 


the world), and her wrath blazed up to 
boiling-point the moment the check of 
Regina’s presence was removed. 

“The mean cat! The spiteful, rude, 
vulgar old maid/” cried the girl, when 
Regina’s firm, light footfall had died 
away in silence ; she chose the words out 
of her extensive vocabulary which seemed 
to her the most appropriate to the occa¬ 
sion. “ Can’t you see it all? She is 
furiously jealous of me, and wants to 
work me out of the house because she 
thinks me in her way. She hoped I 
should show my ignorance to Mr. Perci- 
val and make him laugh at me. That is 
why she wanted all of us to take lessons 
from him. As if anybody couldn’t see 
through that. She knows she is getting 
old and fiassee, and that we are all 
young and pretty, and so she is trying 
to pretend that we are all little girls in 
the schoolroom, and will go and make 
out that we are fearfully ignorant as 
well. But, luckily for you, you have me 
here to see through her artful plans. I 
will circumvent her yet. She shall not 
insult me for nothing. I never was so 
spoken to in all my life, and I will be 
revenged! ’ ’ 

“ Oh, Minnie—how ? ” 

Raby and Maidie, who for one moment 
had felt their allegiance to their idol 
hovering in the balance, had now re¬ 
turned to it with redoubled vigour. It 
seemed to them intolerable that Regina 
had threatened to turn their guest out of 
the house. No wonder Minnie was 
furious. It made their own blood boil to 
think of it. 

. “ 1 d °n’t know how yet; but I will do 
it somehow,” answered Minnie, between 
her shut teeth. “I will make her 
bitterly repent, before I have done with 
her, the insults she has heajDed upon 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A Learner.— The oral, or lip-reading-, system for the 
teaching - of deaf mutes has almost entirely super¬ 
seded that of manual signs ; but in the case you 
name, of course, there is now no other method of 
communication. We could give you the addresses 
ot the oral institutions, but the old-style schools 
a f e n ot named as such on our list. There is a 
church, the services of which are conducted in the 
sign- and finger-alphabet way, in Oxford Street, 
and there you could obtain information as to the 
special school amongst their schools nearest to you. 
As you do not give your address we cannot help 
you in this respect. There is an asylum at Lower 
Clapton, E.—Office, 27, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
Ihe Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb, St. Saviour’s, 419, Oxford Street, W., Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. Thomas Cole, we believe to be con¬ 
ducted on the old methods. 

Invernessian and Stammerer.— 1. You had better 
ask for the address of the teacher, if any, living in 
Glasgow, of your own medical man. He would 
make it Ins business to enquire for you. There is a 
CC Ail 1 a ^ ed specialist on the cure of stammering.— 
2. We cannot give advertisements of this kind ; 
but there are many publications that will give 
addresses; and they might also be obtained at the 
hospitals. Wc do not know of any such institution. 

Oxfordshire, i. April iotli, 1865, was a Monday • 
and December 20th, 1876, a Wednesday.—2. We 
quite agree with you in what you say.—3. Your 
attempt at writing is very bad. 

Ax Old Subscriber may teach herself Turkish by 
means of a grammar having English on one side 
and Turkish on the other. You will need some 
lessons in commencing. 


Viola.— The age of nineteen is not too young for 
nursery governess, so far as your educational attair 
ments are in question. No certificate is require 
lor such a situation; and, therefore, with you 
second-class one, you would be regarded as suffi 
ciently qualified for it. But your lack of experienc 
would be a great drawback. You should hav 
made children your study, and learned, for instance 
to discriminate between obstinacy and inability t 
apply the young mind to distasteful work, whethe 
from a lack of mental power to grasp the matter t 
be mastered, or physical weakness, weariness, am 
headache. _ Patience and a pleasant attractiv 
method of imparting knowledge should be impor 
tant items in your qualifications. You should se\ 
well, and be able to attend to their clothing; am 
make their walks with you agreeable, joining ii 
their games, and so winning their affections. You 
writing is sufficiently good. 


ART. 

Miss Thoyts, of Sulhampstead Park, Berkshire 
whose society for girls has long been known to our 
readers, has started a new photographic club, and 
wishes us to make it known. The entrance fee, is. 
and a stamped envelope enclosed with the request 
for admission into the club and for the rules. 

Estella.— Your drawings are very poor, but much 
could not be expected from a few months’ study, 
unless gifted with genius. You would do well to 
join some school of art classes where the instruction 
is good and fees small. Very few people can teach 
themselves drawing, and copying from flat pictures 
is not sufficient. You must copy from the round, 
and this j'ou can do by sketching from nature out- 
of-doors or models at home. 


u sks TJ for a notice of the Portfolio 
Skc-tchmg Club ; address, 4, Fern Bank, Coventry. 
1 lie drawmgs are returned to the owners at the end 
The annual subscription is 2s. 6d. 
Jve?ymfnth! S ° n prCSCribed sub J* ects are required 

M “ M *. Wishes t( ? ? end us her photograph that 
£oofMnnE Ve an f opimon . on her physiognomy, or 
good looks. But supposing we thought her plain 

and n n 0 h n 'f 0 ° klI T’ dul1 ’ r° r lackin S hi amiability— 
and photography is often an unsatisfactory cle- 

artist Ulf hC When not employed by a true 
i c ° ald we sa y ? At least, we know 
what is prudent to say at present. Do not send it, 

£ood W nn7 S1VG y° u credit for being pretty and 
h, P t S acerta . m Point—but somewhat lacking 

in sense and discretion, as shown by your request 
Nether Craip.-i. You cannot use a paper tScr 
more than once. The letter transfers are 
so cheap that any preparation bought to repeat 
them would cost more than a new letter. Trace 
the outline on the linen by putting carbonised blue 
transfer-paper between the pattern and the linen, 
and go round the outlines of the lettters with a 

G '~ 2 * T , he P ick j n ^ off of its feathers is 
a sign that the parrot’s blood is heated. Leave off 
giving him hempseed, and let him have a little piece 
of apple or pear or some lettuce daily, and let him out 
of the cage as much as possible. If the habit be a 
confirmed one you should cut a hole for his head in 
a piece of slight card, and cut through it to place 
it round his neck, and then sew it up where cut. 

^r,f^ y r b ffi ak hl1 ? A the trick > as be could not 
, &ct at his feathers with such a collar. 

i Ar ~ A11 t] ! e artists ’ colourmen publish or sell 
shilling manuals giving all requisite instructions on 
landscape painting in oils, as well as water-colours. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Three Nobodies. —King John died from a surfeit, 
having eaten too many lampreys. Of course, it is 
within the range of possibility that he was poisoned, 
but this suggestion is without historical proof. 

Snowdrop. —September 8tli, 1872, was a Sunday. 

Maggie. —We do not know that the doctor j r ou name 
has published any book. You would find Sick- 
Nursing at Ho?ne a very useful little book. Get a 
bound copy. 

E. R. E.—Your very great appreciation of our paper 
is most gratifying. The writer of the verses “Far 
Away ” was Lady Dufferin, nee Sheridan, the 
mother of the present peer. 


Irene.—T he quotation, 

“Where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise,” 

is from Thomas Gray’s “ Hymn to Adversity,” 
stanza zo; a.d. 1716-1771. 

Sunbeam.— For a child twelve years old your poem 
is wonderful ; but were it deemed suitable for our 
occasional amateur page, it would have to be 
properly certified, and it needs correction. We 
are unable to tell you where your stories would be 
taken. For ourselves, we only offer our readers 
the work of experienced and well-approved writers. 
You should offer your compositions to some paper 
that takes similar productions. 


“Two Nice Girls” are far from “nice” in per¬ 
mitting strange men to speak to, and actually 
“walk with them! ” It is sad to hear that their 
being thus insulted by men is “ quite a frequent 
occurrence ! ” For it is nothing less than an insult 
to be regarded as unprotected, and addressed with¬ 
out a suitable introduction ; even with such an 
introduction, the permission of your parents is 
essential before any man snould presume to “ walk 
with you.” 

E. M. D.—Shorten the tops and tails of your letters 
and your writing will be suitable for a clerk. We 
are glad our answers have helped you. 

Episcopal.— One is an emblem of purity, the other of 
the yoke of Christ. 
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By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 


There’s not a girl in all the world 
Like bonnie, bright-eyed Nancy; 

Her sturdy, independent ways 
’Twas first that fixed my fancy. 

You’ll never find her sour or cross— 
Her heart and hand are willing; 

’Mong all the lasses at the well, 

Her can is first o’ filling. 

She’s not afraid to buckle-to 
And carry babe or bundle; 

There’s ne’er a barrow ’bout the place 
Too full for Nance to trundle ! 

She sings a cheery song the while — 
Oh ! how it lightens labour ! 

And where there’s need for sympathy 
Her tears will aid her neighbour. 

She’s brimming full o’ happy fun, 
Could you but hear her laughter; 

It’s like a peal o’ silvery chimes, 

As’t rings to roof and rafter. 

She leads the simple honest life, 

For which she was created ; 

Nor envies she the finest dame 
That flattered is and feted. 

A healthy mind and body hers — 

God’s best and choicest blessing ; 

And oh ! the hand so strong at toil 
Is silken when caressing! 

All rights reserved.] 



“AND WHERE THERE’S NEED FOR SYMPATHY 
HER TEARS WILL AID HER NEIGHBOUR. 
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MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA M. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

ROWLAND TRIES HIS ELOQUENCE ON VILLAGE EARS. 

A FEW weeks later the Duchess received 
a letter from the parson. 

“You, I hear, dear madam, did so 
belabour our good Rowland with the 
sum of his neglected duties, that he hath 
come back to his oats (excuse an old 
hunter), and doth gladden his father’s 
heart by the interest he doth, take in all 
pertaining to the estate. It is true that 
he doth bewilder my poor parishioners 
by his open-air services, and severe 
denunciations of their evil ways ; but of 
this we his elders do take no note but to 
smile, for it is an error of inexperienced 
youth. It will not harm the dull wits of 
our peasantry, and I do of a Sabbath 
strike at the faults of my people in a way 
they can most readily understand. But 
could your Grace look in at the manor 
and see the face of our old friend, cheery 
as of yore, then would you rejoice that 
the word of wisdom, spoken at the fitting 
moment, struck home, and .hath averted 
sorrow and anguish of anxiety from the 
hearts of these worthy people, so much 
beloved by their dependents.” 

The Duchess kept the rest of the letter 
to herself, merely observing to Molly, as 
she ceased to read aloud, 

“ We shall have some capital shooting 
in September; our good friends the 
parson and the squire must pay us a 
visit then.” „ „ 

* ‘ And Rowland ? ’ 1 asked Molly. 

“ No ; I don’t want Rowland until he 
has given up his dream-world for one of 
a more practical usefulness. He says 
I’m too worldly,” she said, her eyes 
flashing with fun. “ I shall be^ content 
with the parson and the squire.” 

Shortly after the parson’s letter to the 
Duchess, Rowland, to the surprise of 
those friends so anxious for his welfaie, 
quietly dropped his efforts to regenerate 
the lives of the peasantry by his eloquent 
appeals to their higher nature, and 
began a more practical method of rooting 
out: the evils of their condition. Had 
he more common-sense than the good 
duchess had given him credit for? 

Rowland owed his change of views to 
none other redoubtable argument than 
a chance conversation he overheard 
betweeen Jeremy Diddles and Tom 
Bennett one summer eve. He was 
loitering dreamily under the shadowy 
beeches near the highway, when the 
men came to the stile, and Rowland 
overhearing his own name, found he 
must either sit still and look at his own 
portrait sketched by two labourers, or 
cause them great mortification by an 
untimely appearance. . f 

“ Be you a-gwain to the preaclnn to- 
night, Jeremy?” asked Tom, sniffing. 

“ Well, I be. Oh, Tom, ’tain’t often 
as we do get such a chance of seeing all 
the neighbours together, and the young 
squire he says, ‘ Jeremy,’ he says, ‘ I m 
glad to see you, Jeremy,’ and so long as 


it pleases he to get up theer and tell us 
nasty things, why it don’t hurt me.” 

“There ain’t no call to listen, be 
there? Jeremy, them long words as 
he do run on with do make my old 
brains turn round like a spinning- 
jenny ! ” 

“As fur as I do see,” said Jeremy, 
“there bain’t no one as can hold a 
candle to the parson when it’s preaching 
as you do want. A looks straight at 
me last Sunday, was a month ago, Tom, 
and a let out square on me about that 
there fight as I were in. Well, ’twurn’t 
for me to get up and say as I fought 
about as square as t’other. There’s 
them I know as do say as I hit that Tim 
Bloxy in the wind, and there’s them as 
holds to it as I didn’t do nothing of the 
kind. Parson, he weren’t satisfied, and 
he give it me for fighting right theer. 1 
waited for ’un in the churchyard, and, 
says I, ‘ Parson,’ says I, ‘ I didn’t go for 
to hit Tim Bloxy in the wind,’ says I. 

‘ Jeremy,’ says he, ‘ I were there, Jeremy, 
andyou’d got too much of Farmer Pierce’s 
home-brewed in your noddle to see where 
you was a hittin’. Jeremy,’ says he, 
‘I’ll put you in the stocks next time I 
see you a-fightin’.’ ” 

“That’s parson all over,” said Tom. 

“ He bain’t agoin’ to have it said as 
there were a fight in his parish as wasn t 
fair. Do you remember, Jeremy, the 
time as parson he stood up to that there 
bully as come over from foreign parts ? ” 

“ Do you think I be a zany, Tom ? ” 
replied Jeremy, with righteous indigna¬ 
tion. “‘I suppose there never was a 
finer sight in the parish than parson 
a-laying that there bull)'' on his back. 
There ain’t a man in the parish as parson 
couldn’t get the better of if he chose. 
Ay, and the squire, there’s a man as 
be a man for you. But Maister Row¬ 
land, he’ll knock your brains out with 
them words he do gabble so fast, but 
he be nowheres at all in a fight. He 
bain’t no kind of a man, Maister Rowland 
bain’t. He be but half asleep and 
dreaming most of his time. I likes to 
see a man as be a man, as’11 knock you 
down as soon as look at you, so be you 
puts yourself in the way of it, like the 
squire. I wouldn’t be the one to angei 
he, Thomas.” 

With this remark the two worthies got 
off the stile and walked away, little 
knowing that they had dealt Rowland’s 
dream of preaching the peasantry into an 
ideal religious world a blow which shat¬ 
tered it bevond hope of readjustment. 

The immediate result of this whole¬ 
some lesson was the blow struck home 
to Rowland as to his career as a re¬ 
former, and an increased respect for the 
old friend, whose influence held so many 
of these immature peasant souls in leash. 
The preaching was dropped—for the 
present —said Rowland to himself; 
meantime, he would fit himself for this 
high calling by a wider knowledge of 
the world about him. From an absent- 


minded dreamer Rowland became a 
practical, useful man. He found his 
imagination of service in the common¬ 
place duties of his life, and the very 
intensity of his desire to do good service 
to the world enabled him to gain a grasp 
of business details which soon left his 
worthy father far behind. He mixed 
more with his fellows, and even accom¬ 
panied his father to the “meets,” his 
pensive, scholarly face somewhat out of 
keeping with the noise and excitement 
incident to such scenes. But how the 
good squire beamed when his son donned 
the pink coat; he was almost too happy 
to live, and the echo of his jovial laugh 
rang in Rowland’s heart long after the 
choleric old fellow, keeping neck by neck 
with the parson, was out of sight, riding 
straight after the hounds as he had done 
twenty years ago. As for Mrs. Bathurst, 
no longer torn by anxiety for her dear 
boy’s future, she seemed to grow young 
again, while Peace and Faith bloomed 
like lovely roses, sweet and pure as 
spring flowers. 

At the farm everything was well also. 
Susan was married; but so happy was 
she in her new home, that her parents 
would not confess how great was her 
loss to them. Christopher, however, was 
lost without Susan; he missed her in¬ 
tellectual help and sympathy, and 
seemed to come to a stop in all his 
studies. How natural it was that he 
should drift over to the manor, evening 
after evening, for was he not almost as 
a son to the squire, who felt no small 
measure of pride in this magnificent 
young man. The result was easy to 
prophecy; the flower-like face of Faith 
bloomed deeper as the hero of her 
childish dreams drew near to her and 
nearer, and so it happened that one 
summer eve Christopher led her across 
the fields from the manor, and, meeting 
Mistress Pierce at the garden gate, 
threw his arms about her with a close 
embrace, saying— 

“Mother, will you give Faith the 
welcome of a daughter ? ’ ’ 

Christopher was surprised to find that 
his parents were quite prepared for such 
an end to the idyll. As if the quick 
sight of the farmer had not seen where 
his son’s vagrant eyes ever rested years 
ago, and with accustomed honesty of 
purpose had then and there laid the 
matter before the squire, suggesting 
that there had better be less intimacy 
between the young people for fear of 
later complications. But the squire, 
with just appreciation of the fine qualities 
of the young man, vowed that he would 
never stand in the way of his winning 
his niece if Christopher set his heart 
on her. There were no thorns in the 
path of these two young people, and as 
there was nothing to keep them from 
the consummation of their happiness, 
they were married soon after the consent 
of the elders ratified the engagement. 
The change to the farm from .the manor 


DOWN A COAL MINE. 


house was not any trial to simple-minded 
Faith, who was a notable housekeeper, 
and far more useful to Mistress Pierce 
than Susan had ever been. 

A large box of beautiful gowns arrived 
from Marjorie in good time for Faith’s 
wedding. It contained presents also for 
everyone else, with the exception of Row¬ 
land, whose name was never mentioned 
in “My Lady’s” letters, and who was 
thrown into the depths of misery by being 
thus ignored by the capricious beauty. 

All Molly’s friends marvelled at the 
wonderful change in her ways. Every 
week brought one of the ill-spelled 
though precious letters to the farm or 
the manor. Always ready to credit the 
adorable maiden with every virtue, they 
now were loud in her praise for thus 
affectionately remembering them. How 
little they realised that a nature so 
\\Yn\ted as Molly’s was not capable of 
the wonderful expansion they imagined 
they saw. 

Molly’s gay life at Court came to an 


end, and the Duchess retired to one of 
her country seats. Molly had not suffi¬ 
cient imagination to picture what the 
future might be, whether life in the 
country would lack variety or the re¬ 
verse; but she liked the Duchess so 
much that she found it pleasant to obey 
her. In fact, self-willed though she 
might be, she recognised a finer, stronger 
will than her own in this majestic old 
lady. Molly respected her the more, as 
she saw that she was proof against being 
influenced by “ My Lady’s ” beauty, but 
corrected her for every fault without 
mercy. 

“You have a cold heart, child; you 
Seymours are noted for heartlessness,” 
said the Duchess one day, in a tone 
something like contempt, as she reflected 
on the fact that Molly had to be told 
again and again that she must write to 
her good friends at the farm. Molly 
looked up from the work which she was 
lazily trying to please the Duchess by 
finishing, with wide-eyed surprise. 
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“Oh, yes, you will take all and give 
nothing!” continued her monitor, with 
a serious air. “You are old enough 
now to understand that you owe your 
life and the happiness of you r childhood 
to these kind farm folks, yet you forget 
them.” 

“ I do not forget them,” said Molly 
suddenly. “ Let me go back to Mistress 
Pierce, Duchess. I am always good with 
Mistress Pierce.” 

“ You’ve got to be good without her,” 
said the Duchess imperatively; “and 
now let that good woman see that you 
are worthy of her affection.” 

Thus it was the pressure of the ill- 
concealed contempt of the friend she 
respected which goaded Molly to the 
efforts, appreciated so much beyond 
their worth, in the way of regular letters. 
It was as well that her Grace the 
Duchess was not aware of the spelling of 
these brief missives. 

(To be continued.) 


DOWN A COAL MINE. 

By LADY WILLIAM LENNOX. 


T is some time ago 
since it happened, 
but I have not for¬ 
gotten my experience 
of a visit to a coal 
mine in Wales. The 
manager was very 
anxious that I should 
see it, and after a 
good deal of hesita¬ 
tion, I agreed to go 
with a party of friends who made up their minds 
to do the same. It was a dark, dull, autumn day; 
and when wc arrived at the mouth of the shaft, 
and saw the huge iron cage waiting to receive 
us, I was seized with a panic, not as regarded 
the going down, but as to what my feelings 
might be after I was down. All my life I 
have had a horror of being shut up anywhere, 
and the idea took possession of me that 
possibly, indeed probably, when I found myself 
buried beneath the earth I should have the 
feeling of suffocation which has always been 
my bete noir. The thought was too dreadful, 
and at the last moment I told the manager 
how it was. However, he entreated me to 
make the experiment, and promised faithfully 
that if I did not like it I should come up again 
immediately ; and in the end lie persuaded me 
to get into the cage, and we began to descend. 
It was a curious sensation, for the lift seemed 
to go down a little way and then rebound, 
only to descend a little further the next instant, 
as though we were on a staircase and took two 
steps down and one back, and then three 
steps down, and so on. The cage had bars 
of iron all round, and an iron roof to prevent 
anything falling upon our heads during the 
descent. What the depth of the mine was I 
do not now remember, but it was very deep, 
and it seemed a long time before we reached 
the bottom. When we did, and were out of 
the cage, the manager told me that below the 
spot where the cage stopped, there was a well 
as deep again as the shaft above, only it was 
full of water. He also desired me to keep 
close to him so as to avoid the horses, whose 
clattering hoofs I heard in the black darkness, 
and whose huge forms were now and then just 
visible by the light carried in the hands of the 


miners. The scene altogether was weird and 
somewhat alarming, and yet it had a fascination 
for anybody with an eye for the picturesque in 
light and shadow. 

The glare lit up the figures of the men, 
black as they were with grime and coal dust, 
and their teeth and eyeballs gleamed like those 
of negroes, and gave them rather a ferocious 
look, which their hoarse shouting to each other 
and to the horses did not tend to dispel, 
especially as they spoke in Welsh, a language 
as incomprehensible to me and my friends as 
Hindustani or Chinese. The darkness was so 
intense that it was impossible to see either 
men or horses till they came quite close, and 
the heavy tramp of objects, heard but not 
seen, held a certain element of fear in it. 
However, the manager’s presence was a tower 
of strength in itself, and we all followed him 
blindly wherever lie chose to lead us; and so 
following we found ourselves in a large 
chamber with the most enormous furnace I 
ever saw 011 one side of it. In fact, it seemed 
as if one of the walls was all furnace, and the 
roar of the flames was quite grand from its 
power. This chamber might with justice have 
been called the Hall of the Winds, for the 
ventilation of the mine depended upon the 
huge furnace built in it; and to show me the 
pressure of air thus caused, the manager asked 
me to open a door which, when I tried to do, 
I found as impossible as it would have been 
to move a house. Then he opened another 
door and told me to try the first one again, 
and I did so, and succeeded without the 
slightest effort. “ Now,” said he, “ you know 
what an amount of air there is in the mine, 
and you will not be afraid of suffocation any 
more.” 

That ought to have been true, but neverthe¬ 
less, when afterwards we all got into little 
square carts to be drawn further into the mine 
on a tramway, I began to wonder how much 
deeper into the bowels of the earth we were 
expected to go. The little carts were terrible 
in themselves. Small and square with nothing 
to sit upon but the floor, over which some 
straw was thrown, they bumped and shook 
us nearly to pieces ; an old grey horse mean¬ 
while walking stolidly along, towing us as 


though we were on a canal. Every now and 
then we saw men picking away at the coal, 
bent into all sorts of positions the better to 
get at their work, and we caught sight of 
revolving “ empties,” and “ fulls ” ; coal going 
up, the empty receptacles coming down, as it 
seemed endlessly. Still wc proceeded on in 
our little carts (only one person being in each), 
and then a voice called out, “All keep your 
hands in,” so I knew that the passage was 
growing narrower, and the walls of coal were 
closing in upon us. I looked up and saw that 
the ceiling or roof overhead was getting 
decidedly lower also, and evidently the gallery 
we were entering did not allow of much more 
room than enough for the passing of the 
“passenger train.” I confess that although 
there was really no feeling of want of air, I 
had to force my mind back to the “ Hall of 
the Winds,” and my own fruitless endeavours 
to open the door there, in order to sit quietly 
in my cart and not make a sensation of a dis¬ 
agreeable kind by asking to be taken back on 
the instant. But by dint of taking myself to 
task and forbidding my imagination to run 
away with me in the face of facts, I did 
manage to overcome the horrible idea that I 
could not breathe, and was taken along with 
the rest of the party, as far through the dark 
galleries as was feasible. Of course there were 
many more excavations only possible for the 
men to get through with their picks, and I 
felt when I saw them hard at work, or to 
speak more correctly, heard them tapping and 
striking the black walls, that it was only right 
that their wages should he higher than those 
of the majority of working men, considering 
the nature of the labour they had to perform 
and the amount of difficulty and danger 
attaching to it. 

At last, we were told there was nothing 
more that we could see, and so, coming back 
on the tramway in the little carts, we reached 
the spot where the cage stood ready to receive 
us, and entering it, we were speedily swung up 
to the world above, as black as chimney¬ 
sweeps or nearly so, and our eyes sore with 
coal-dust, and blinking at the daylight after 
our unaccustomed sojourn in the abode of 
darkness. 
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AURIOL’S CORONET. 

By EVELYN UPTON, Author of “ Christmas-Eve 
in a Crypt,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

“If all the crowns of earth must wound 
With prickings of the thorns He found, 
If saddest sighs swell sweetest sound.” 


“Julia, I should like to do something out of the common l 
1 should like to shake the world ! ” 

It was a sufficiently ambitious aspiration certainly for a 
young girl only just eighteen. It did not look very probable 
that Auriol Walgrave would shake anything half so stupendous 
as the world, as she sat under the cherry trees, in the garden 
of Southwell Hall on that bright August afternoon, her small 
fingers idly toying with some coloured crewels. There was 
nothing unusual in the face of the speaker to give one the idea 
that she was meant for more than the usual run of women. 

The features were not regular enough to 
be strictly handsome. No doubt there was 
plenty of intelligence in the bright hazel 
eyes, that flashed so defiantly from under 
the white shady hat, encircled with its 
wreath of natural flowers, and determina¬ 
tion and self-control were not lacking in 
the firm mouth and the small, well- 
cliiselled chin. But taking it altogether it 
was simply a type of a pretty, light¬ 
hearted English girl’s face. 

“ What a ridiculous idea ! That’s sim¬ 
ply nonsense ! ” Julia Foster answered, 
with a touch of scorn, deliberately thread¬ 
ing her needle with the blue crewel in 
which she was tracing a pattern on a 
doyley. “I shall stay at home and 
enjoy myself.” 

You can’t have distinction with¬ 
out paying for it,” Martin 
Foster, a dark-haired, 
































lazy-looking youth of twenty remarked, as 
he slowly removed his cigar from between 
his lips. “ That’s the law of compensa¬ 
tion ! ” 

“ Very well, Mr. Philosopher ; give me dis¬ 
tinction, and I’ll gladly pay the price,” Auriol 
retorted, with all the proud independence of a 
young, untried nature. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking of, 
Miss Walgrave. You speak as if all you had 
to do was to ask for fame and get it. I can 
tell you it’s very up-hill work indeed. Read 
the lives of any of our great men, and you’ll 
find they struggled upward through long years 
of unremitting toil, either of brain or hand. 
Often of both. ‘ They, while their companions 
slept, were toiling upward in the night.’ 
Every ambitious soldier thinks he is going to 
be a Wellington or Napoleon, and every 
clever fellow who goes up for honours thinks 
he will come out senior wrangler or double 
first.” 

Cyril Darton spoke with the wisdom and 
experience of twenty-four years. He was 
reading for the Bar, and already the woolsack 
seemed a very long way off. Even with the 
inexhaustible self-confidence of youth at his 
back he began to think he should never get 
there. 

“But some reach the goal,” Auriol ex¬ 
postulated. 

“Here and there one or two do, and the 
rest sink .'down into nobodies, or else remain 
miserable failures all their life,” he answered, 
with undisguised cynicism. 

“Very well, I will be one of the victorious 
few.” 

“ Much better take life quietly, Auriol, and 
enjoy it. You’ll get ever so much more fun 
out of it, than if you are always striving after 
fame, and I don’t know what besides. What’s 
the good of it when you’ve got it ? Now I 
can see some sense in making money, for it 
gives you lots of jolly times ; but the’ bubble 
reputation is a deal more trouble than it is 
worth.” And Martin Foster having with 
some effort delivered himself of this senti¬ 
ment, lounged back once more in his garden 
chair and puffed away more vigorously than 
ever. 

“ You would like me to sit here for ever¬ 
more and smoke, just as you are doing, I 
suppose,” Auriol said with kindling eyes. 

As at that moment the footman ap¬ 
proached with the tea-tray her ears only 
caught his short but emphatic reply, “Yes, 1 
should.” 

When tea was over the girls left the young 
men to their cigars and wandered off arm in 
arm for a stroll among the shrubberies. 
Auriol Walgrave had come for a few weeks’ 
visit to the home of her school-friend. The 
two had become friends through the force of 
circumstances rather than from any real con¬ 
geniality of disposition. Julia Foster was 
practical and common-place, and admired in 
Auriol all the qualities that were lacking in 
herself. As to looks, she had nothing but the 
veriest attributes of youth in her favour—a 
plump figure, a rounded cheek and a smooth 
unlined complexion. Auriol permitted rather 
than courted the friendship. At school she 
had been the idol of the elder girls, and the 
breath of popularity was very pleasant to her. 
It was her role to lead, and that necessitated 
there being some one to follow in her train. 
Julia was always lavish in her confidences, for 
the most part of a frivolous nature, and poured 
them unremittingly into Auriol’s ears. It 
was only by fits and starts that Auriol ever 
revealed anything of her inner nature in 
return. 

“ My dear,” pressing her arm, significantly, 

“ Martin did not like your saying that about 
fame.” 

“As if I care for what Martin thinks,” was 
Auriol’s answer, with a little hauteur. “ He 
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lias no more aspiration than a fly that never 
crawls beyond its own window-pane.” 

“He is the dearest, sweetest fellow that 
ever was made, and you shan’t say a word 
against him,” spoke up his sister, warmly. 

Auriol gave a sort of semi-acquiescence, 
and they changed the subject for one more 
interesting. But when the dressing-bell had 
sent her to her own room her thoughts re¬ 
curred to the afternoon conversation. 

Freshly released from the thraldom and 
discipline of school-books and governesses she 
stood on the threshold of existence, and like a 
war-horse snuffed the battle from afar. Her 
life with all its grand and glorious possibilities 
lay before her. It should not be meaningless 
and vain. It should not be frittered away in 
the thousand aimless trivialities which go to 
make up so many women’s lives. Hers was 
not a nature to be content with a passive 
common-place existence. The volcanic fires 
of hidden energy were leaping up within her, 
and all she asked, all she desired was an outlet 
for the flames which must otherwise suffocate 
her very soul. Had an empire been laid at 
her feet Auriol would willingly have assumed 
the sovereignty. Conscious of possessing 
power, her young soul “ budding all over with 
capabilities,” as yet she saw not the special 
direction in which they would tend. In her 
limited world she had easily distanced all her 
competitors—in music, painting, languages, 
composition, she stood first and foremost 
without a rival. But a schoolgirl’s pedestal 
was not enough for her. She meant to climb 
higher than that. The varied summits of 
fame stood glittering above her, and she must 
scale one of them. Even if she perished in 
the attempt she must bind a wreath round her 
brows. 

. So few women in any given century ever 
rise to the surface of the vast ocean of exis¬ 
tence. For the most a few bubbles here and 
there are the only tokens they ever give of the 
surging under-currents of unexpressed pain 
which are called into being, and then pass 
away almost unrecognised. And twenty years 
ago there were far fewer channels for the 
development of woman’s genius and woman’s 
talent than there are now. But as Auriol 
stood smoothing out her shining tresses before 
the glass, all that she knew was that it was a 
necessity of her being to climb—all that she 
wanted was fame. 

“Yes,” she said to herself, “Martin may 
call it a hollow satisfaction, and Mr. Dalton 
may sneer at my dreams of distinction ; but 
for all that let him laugh who wins! Some 
day I shall have the laugh on my side.” 

And then her fertile imagination showed 
her a brilliant assembly gathered in the 
splendid rooms of Burlington House, and 
herself in gorgeous array one of the stars of 
the evening. Royal personages, and men and 
women distinguished in art and letters were all 
crowding around her eager for a word or a 
smile. People were saying one to another, 

“ That is Auriol Walgrave the celebrated 
young artist,” or musician perhaps, or best of 
all, the famous author. And she was dis¬ 
pensing gracious bows and courteous remarks. 
And then in the plenitude of her generosity 
she had even a kind and friendly recognition 
for the humble individual Martin Foster, who 
by some unexplained means had gained en¬ 
trance into these sacred precincts. By which 
you will perceive that Auriol had got on very 
far indeed. 

Suddenly the gong sounded for dinner, 
dissipating all her dreams of splendour and 
distinction, and hastily finishing her toilette 
Auriol ran down into the drawing-room. 
Martin took her into dinner, and the subject 
was not alluded to again by either of them. 

* * * * 

It was a particularly pleasant room, that 
boudoir on the second floor of one of the 
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handsome houses in Princes Gate. One fiance 
only was needed to tell you that its owner was 
a person of artistic tastes. 

The harmonious colouring, the graceful dra- 
peiies of art fabrics, the tasteful arrangement 
of the whole wns suggestive of a refined and 
cultivated mind. Against the deep peach- 
coloured walls hung choice etchings and Bar- 
tolozzi engravings, and a few lovely pictures 
in water-colours. Corners and angles were 
softened off by rare bits of Botticelli, dainty 
cups of Oriental porcelain, and valuable pieces 
of Sevres and Dresden. Groups of feathery 
grasses and reeds were disposed in vacant 
nooks and niches. A writing-table, two or 
three small stands, and a few well-cushioned 
chairs comprised the furniture. Flowering 
plants and cut hot-house blooms lavishly dis¬ 
tributed over the room made the air fragrant 
with a delicate scent. Unstinted orders at the 
florist s was Auriol’s one great extravagance. 
The uninteresting back view of a London 
house was cut off by a miniature fernery into 
which the window opened, and afforded a cool 
and green retreat, unspeakably refreshing to 
eyes wearied with the heat and glare of London 
streets in June. In a recess beside the fire¬ 
place stood a well-tilled bookcase, and some of 
the latest periodicals and reviews were scattered 
on the various tables: 

The door opened, and Auriol Walgrave 
enteied with the unmistakable air of posses¬ 
sion, attired in a perfectly-fitting dark riding- 
habit. Taking off her hat, she laid it and her 
whip and gloves on a side table , and then 

threw herselt down into her favourite seat_a 

comfortable well-cushioned camp chair stand¬ 
ing near the writing-table. Gathering a pile 
of newly-arrived letters into her lap, she pro¬ 
ceeded to open them one by one. Auriol’s 
correspondence was heavy now. At times she 
would laughingly declare she must seriously 
think of keeping a secretary. The unknown 
schoolgirl had been transformed into the 
world-known author. 

Nine years had passed since this same Auriol 
Walgrave, sitting under the cherry trees at 
Southwell Hall, had uttered her ambitious, 
and as it then seemed highly presumptuous 
wish to shake the world. And now that 
extravagant request had been granted. She 
was in the noontide of her success; she had 
reached the goal of her ambition ; she had 
scaled one of the pinnacles of fame ! All the 
early consciousness of power had been demon¬ 
strated beyond contradiction. Her talent had 
found an outlet, for she was now a recognised 
genius, a popular and successful author with 
an established reputation growing and increas¬ 
ing every year. After a few short contributions 
to some of the leading periodicals, she was 
fairly launched on the sea of literature by a 
powerful work of fiction, which took society 
by storm ; thenceforth her place in the literary 
world was secured. 

Characters pronounced by competent judges 
to be striking pictures of living men and 
women; plots surpassed by few writers; a 
style brilliant and attractive, and interwoven 
with a keen vein of humour, a healthy invigo¬ 
rating moral tone running through all she 
wrote—these had brought a fickle but dis¬ 
criminating public to her feet. So far, Auriol’s 
upward ascent had been comparatively easy. 
While others were toiling with slow and weary 
steps, rung after rung up the ladder of success, 
she had by a rapid flight gained the summit, 
and stood triumphantly on the top. And 
Auriol herself? Had the attainment of her 
ambition brought with it the happiness she so 
fondly anticipated ? Can one wear a crown 
and the head be unconscious of its weight ? 
Can one receive a valuable property and the 
cares of possession not be increased thereby ? 

The day usually commenced for Auriol by a 
rapid canter in the park on her favourite chest¬ 
nut. Her brain refreshed and stimulated by 
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the hour’s ride, she could the more readily 
settle down to her morning’s work. To-day 
the young author’s correspondence was of a 
typical description. The first envelope she 
opened contained a roll of proof sheets; they 
were those of a serial story then coming out 
monthly in the pages of one of the leading 
magazines. Auriol handled them tenderly, 
rapidly running her eyes down each long strip 
of printed matter. Drawing a pen and ink- 
stand to her side, she began to make the 
necessary alterations and corrections, a beam 
of quiet satisfaction on her bright intellectual 
face. The time had not yet come to Auriol— 
does it ever come ?—when the author’s heart 
grows hardened to the creations of his own 
brain. .Second only to the pleasure of writing 
them was the pleasure of seeing them in print 
for the first time. This matter disposed of, 
and the sheets re-directed to the publishers, 
she went on with the work of reading her 
letters. 

The next enclosure contained a flattering 
request from a well-known house, offering her 
a large sum if she would write them a serial 
story for the ensuing year of their magazine, 
apologising for not giving a longer notice by 
saying that one of their staff of writers was 
unable to fulfil his engagement. The editor 
of The Marble Arch , with whom Auriol was 
personally acquainted, followed with a some¬ 
what similar request, imploring her to promise 


him some contribution for his Christmas 
number. Then came several letters from ap¬ 
preciative readers of her works—one from the 
backwoods of Canada, one froifffhe Australian 
bush, and the third from an Indian jungle. 

The first told her with what pleasure and 
profit the writer had read one of her books ; it 
had given him new and better and brighter 
views of life. Plunged in the gloom of 
despair, after a wild reckless career, she had 
first inspired him with the hope that he might 
rise on the ashes of his dead self to higher 
things. “ Your brave words have helped me 
to make another stand for this world and the 
next,” he wrote. The second spoke of intel¬ 
lectual and moral benefits conferred on him by 
her writings. This was the bright side of 
fame. It was worth while to be an author to 
receive such testimonies as these to the power 
of her pen. And they were no exceptional 
tributes; she was constantly receiving similar 
ones. Another correspondent, a young, inex¬ 
perienced, literary aspirant, took the liberty of 
asking her how she first gained her reputation, 
what directions she could give her for ensuring 
success, and begged to be informed where to 
send the accompanying manuscript. 

“Just as if I had nothing else to do ! ” was 
Auriol’s comment. 

Then came an envelope in the well-known 
hand of her publisher, enclosing a cheque for 
^200, the part proceeds of her last work, which 


had just reached its second edition, and also 
some very flattering encomiums of the Press, 
embodying some of its leading opinions. A 
gratified smile lighted up Auriol’s face, and 
involuntarily her eyes sought her youngest- 
born on the shelf of the bookcase on her right 
hand. There in bran new cloth and gold 
bindings was the row of which she felt so proud 
—all the productions of her own brain. This 
sum of money represented so much to her, not 
for herself, but for another. And now she 
would be able to indulge herself in a luxury to 
which she had been long looking forward. 

Having examined all the letters, she an¬ 
swered the most pressing of them, and then 
pushing her hand over the rippling brown hair 
brushed back from the white intellectual brow, 
a habit of hers when about to use her brain, 
she settled herself to the day’s work; and for 
the next two hours and a-ha\f her pen flowed 
steadily and uninterruptedly. The manuscript 
she had then in hand was the last three 
numbers of the serial story for that year, for 
she made a point of being a little in advance. 
The previous day she had reached a somewhat 
ticklish part, and seeing only dubious lights 
ahead, she had let the MS. stand over for the 
night, trusting that inspiration would come 
with the morning’s ride. And she had not 
been disappointed, as the constant flutter of 
closely-written sheets on the floor proved. 

(To be continued.) 
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Sympathy is the great sweetener of life; 
loneliness is one of its greatest sorrows. If 
girls realised these two facts more clearly, they 
would begin earlier to cultivate not only the 
feeling of sympathy but its expression. Lone¬ 
liness is bad from every point of view; hard 
to bear, and in most instances injurious to the 
character, checking noble and unselfish in¬ 
stincts and throwing the sufferer back on 
himself. It is all very well for Keble to 
ask— 

“ Why should we faint and fear to live 
alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we 
die ? ” 

The fact remains that we do fear it; and as 
God has implanted the feeling in our nature, 
and further declared in the words of Scripture 
that “ it is not good for man to be alone,” 
we may unhesitatingly regard loneliness as a 
thing to be avoided when possible, and re¬ 
gretted when inevitable. But what is loneli¬ 
ness ? The presence of our fellow-creatures 
in crowds does not always prevent it. We 
may be like the misanthropic, introspective 
poet, “ among them, but not of them.” The 
fault may lie with tire individual rather than 
the crowd: but the result is the same if he 
(or she) is so out of touch with his surround¬ 
ings that he has no one who can understand 
him or yield him the companionship and 
sympathy that his soul craves. Young people 
— girls more especially — are apt to look 
upon such a situation as “interesting” and 


A PLEA FOR THE LONELY. 

By A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN. 

romantic. They like to feel themselves “ mis¬ 
understood ” when reproved by their cruelly 
unsympathetic relatives for carelessness, indo¬ 
lence, or self-absorption. They think it a 
proof of mental superiority that they cannot 
remember to sew on buttons or smooth their 
hair. Surely, it is a proof of higher culture to 
pursue an intricate train of thought in an easy 
chair by the fire than to write a pile of invita¬ 
tions and then run round the parish to deliver 
them, thus saving the family exchequer the 
cost of postage ! And yet the mother calls 
the former proceeding “idling about,” and 
insists (or, at all events, suggests, for few 
mothers insist nowadays) on the latter. 
“ Darling mother,” says Ethel (we are no¬ 
thing if not affectionate), “ don’t ask me to 
talk to Miss Smith ; she is really too stupid. 
I know I should answer all wrong, or go to 
sleep on the spot; and I have just got CEnone 
from Mudie’s. There is barely time to write 
a critique to Maud before the post goes out.” 
And the poor uncultured mother replies, 
“ Nonsense, my dear; you must not be rude. 
Miss Smith asked for you ; go down directly.” 
And Ethel goes with a sigh, and reflects how 
sad it is to have “conventional” unappre¬ 
ciative parents as she opens the drawing-room 
door. 

But, absurd as this kind of thing may be, 
real loneliness is a very painful experience, and 
there is more of it in the world than the young 
at all realise. There arc men and women who 
have outlived their friends and contemporaries, 
who never hear their Christian name, who have 


no one with whom they can exchange reminis¬ 
cences of the past, no children to make the 
future attractive, and not a creature left to 
feel that vivid personal interest in their pre¬ 
sent well-being which is the outcome of love. 

Then there are people who have failed all 
through life from want of opportunity, in¬ 
ferior abilities, or weakness of constitution. 
While those who started with them are 
enjoying a prosperous, active middle age, or 
perhaps already resting on their oars and 
rejoicing in the fruits of success, they seem 
stranded. It is all they can do to get along 
from day to day; they can look back on no 
great work accomplished, no fame won ; life 
seems to have been swallowed up in little 
uninteresting duties, interspersed with equally 
little pleasures. They began with high am¬ 
bitions which have never been realised, and 
they know now never will. Perhaps they over¬ 
estimated their powers; perhaps they have 
flailed to improve them to the utmost; per¬ 
haps it is in no sense their own fault, but the 
effect of circumstances over which (as is often 
said) they had no control. But, however it 
has come about, they feel like the creatures in 
a rocky pool on the sea-shore when the tide 
has gone out and left them behind. There is 
this difference, however: the tide will return 
in a feav hours, and if no adventurous school¬ 
boy carries off the poor things in the interim, 
and the hot sun does not dry up their shallow 
watery resting-place, they will be swept away 
again to join their fellows on the breast of 
the mighty ocean; but nothing like that can 
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happen (except in very rare and exceptional 
cases) to the “ failures ” of modern life. 

Now this is emphatically an age of 
“missions” and “vocations.” Every girl 
nearly is on the look-out for her own “ Work.” 
Let me suggest a line of usefulness which 
seems often overlooked. Perhaps your parents 
object to the parochial objects to which you 
would like to devote yourself. Your father 
thinks you too young to be a district-visitor, 
your mother is afraid of your bringing home 
whooping-cough to the little ones, if you 
become a Sunday School teacher, and you are 
ready to complain that your life is wasted. 
Look out for the lonely, uninteresting people 
in your own circle, and see if you can do 
nothing to make their existence brighter. 
They need not necessarily be poor, perhaps 
they are better off than you are, in a worldly 
point of view. It is a very ignorant blunder to 
suppose that no one needs sympathy but the 
inhabitants of the slums. Sympathy means 
“ feeling with.” 

Now you have probably much more in 
common with a woman in your own rank of 
life, who has been brought up and educated 
much as you have yourself, who mixes in 
the same society, lives in the same style, and 
probably looks at things to a great extent from 
your own point of view. You ought to be 
able to sympathise with such a one and help 
her over the rough places of life. 

Then there are delicate people, not con¬ 
firmed invalids, but persons who move about 
in the world and do their daily work while 
hampered with some constitutional drawback, 
such as frequent headache, nervous irritability, 
deafness, dyspepsia, a tendency to depression, 
weak sight, or failing memory. When indi¬ 
viduals of this class have some great redeeming 
feature, if they are acknowledged geniuses, or 
great beauties, or sparkling wits, they often 
receive, even in their own family, the consider¬ 
ation and allowance which is their due. But 
woe to them if they are ordinary, well-meaning, 
commonplace men and women! They are 
unanimously voted—perhaps quite justly—a 
bore. 

Probably while your eyes have traversed 
this page you have thought of one (or more) 
among your acquaintances, perhaps among 
your relations, who answers in your opinion to 
this description. Here then is your opportu¬ 
nity. Try to make things pleasant for the 
sufferers Bear patiently with their disagree¬ 
able speeches, recollect that they do not mean 
half the spiteful-sounding things they say. Do 
not notice their mistakes or lapses of memory, 
find out their hobby, almost everybody has 
one, and be ready to hear about it, or talk 
about it, at all times and seasons. Do not 
show disappointment if they manifest no 
interest in your pleasures, or hopes, or aims in 
return. Try to set them aside for a time, and 
throw yourself into your companion’s entour¬ 
age. Perhaps you can do some little duty for 
her that she has forgotten, and is troubling 
about in consequence. Or you may lend her 
a new book she is longing to read ; or give her 
a graphic account of some entertainment she 
was prevented attending; or introduce her to 
some one she desires to know. If only you 
have the feeling of sympathy, the realisation 
of the limitation and dreariness of her life, a 
very moderate amount of thought and pains¬ 
taking will enable you to discover some method 
of showing it. 

Chronic invalids like “ the poor ” are 
generally admitted to be suitable subjects for 
sympathy, so we need not enlarge on the 
occasion presented by their needs, but probably 
most of you have never given a thought to those 
of your acquaintances who have a life-long 
trial of some other sort. A wife, for example, 
who has a bad husband. He may be tyrannical, 
or stingy, or violent-tempcred, or disgustingly 
selfish in his everyday life, regardless of his 


wife’s feelings and wishes, depriving her of 
harmless little enjoyments, and snubbing her 
before her servants, her children, and her 
friends. Yet she has to wear a smiling face, 
make the best of him before others, and 
accomplish her duties as a woman and a 
mother, as if all were peaceful and pleasant in 
her sad lot. Her friends shake their heads and 
say it is a disagreeable house to visit at, and as 
for poor Mrs. Dark, she has become so cowed 
and flat that she is terribly dull company. 
Here is a case for sympathy, not in words, 
which would be impertinent, and resented by 
any good woman or a true lady, but in deeds, 
little attentions, unobtrusive kindnesses, 
honest efforts to please and help—even at the 
expense of time, and the risk of occasional 
annoyance. 

We hope we shall not be suspected of 
condoning a grave fault if we bespeak 
sympathy for people who transgress the laws, 
not only of good breeding, but of Christianity, 
by occasional outbursts of temper, which shock 
and offend their friends, though between the 
storms they are gracious and agreeable, and in 
other respects trustworthy, kindly, and estim¬ 
able characters. Such persons are often far 
more grieved than anyone else can be by their 
unfortunate failing. Perhaps they fight and 
pray earnestly against it, and win many an 
unsuspected victory for one defeat which is 
patent to everybody, and affords ground for 
the most severe criticism. It will help us to 
bear with these offenders if we reflect on the 
qualities in which they excel and we come 
short. Perhaps they are hard workers, and we 
though amiable are indolent. Perhaps they 
have warm affections and will go through fire 
and water for those they love, while we are 
sadly conscious that we first are aware of no 
friendship strong enough to induce us to 
give up our convenience or to risk injury to our 
prospects. 

A little patience, skill in avoiding subjects 
likely to provoke irritation, or care in treating 
them, self-denial exercised in checking the 
sharp answer or smart repartee which we 
know, however well deserved, will be fuel to 
the flame—may not only benefit ourselves by 
enabling us to retain a really valuable friend, 
but further be of sendee to a fellow soldier of 
Christ, by helping him to bear his burden, and 
saving him from the pain and remorse which 
follow on his falls. 

While on this subject let me warn you 
against the mistaken manifestation of sympathy 
which ardent affection and hot partisanship 
sometimes produce. Suppose your chosen 
friend pours out to you a tale of wrong. 
Someone has insulted her, or undervalued her, 
or treated her unfairly. She is at cross-pur¬ 
poses with her own family, or she has had a 
violent quarrel with her lover which is likely 
to put an end to her engagement. .She 
expects warm and passionate sympathy with 
her woes. If 3*011 look at everything with her 
eyes you will inflame her wrath, and widen 
the breach which it may be desirable to close. 
Be very careful how you speak; there are two 
sides to every question, and it is possible that 
your friend may be partially if not wholly 
in the wrong. Or again, she may be one of 
those unfortunate touchy people (they call 
themselves “ sensitive ”) who are always finding 
offence where none is meant, and weeping 
over miseries which they create for themselves. 
However pleased and grateful she may be at 
the moment for your sympathy, she may 
lament for the rest of her life having followed 
your belligerent advice. Wives with the best 
intentions have often injured their husbands’ 
careers by : fomenting quarrels instead of acting 
as peacemakers. 

Once more, be cautious how 3*011 show your 
sympathy with 3*our friends in sorrow. Your 
conduct must vary very much according to the 
character of the individual in question. Some 


people like to talk of their feelings, their losses, 
their sufferings. To such listen patiently, 
and answer gently and affectionately, however 
often the same lamentations are repeated, the 
same reminiscences of a happier past poured 
forth. It is often almost the only pleasure 
left to the speaker, however wearisome to the 
hearer; but if once he guesses that you are 
only listening from politeness, his satisfaction 
is at an end. Others cannot bear to speak of 
any deep grief. You can help them best by 
seeming to ignore it, while carefully avoiding 
any careless allusion which may bring it to 
mind. In all cases if opportunity offers try to 
draw the mind of the sufferer to the bright 
spot left in their clouded sky. “ In almost all 
the various losses which befal us there will be 
found some compensation, some mitigation 
which may be recognised with thankfulness.” 
But you must do this in a very delicate and 
tactful manner, or you will only add to your 
loved one’s trouble by giving him the impres¬ 
sion that you consider he is murmuring against 
Providence, bearing his trials badly, and mak¬ 
ing himself a nuisance to his friends, an effect 
which is of course the very last you would 
willingly produce. 

Once more, do not confine your sympathy— 
the feeling or its manifestation—to the troubled 
and sorrowful. We are to “ rejoice with those 
that do rejoice” as well as “weep with those 
that weep.” It sounds easy and pleasant, but 
when we ourselves are sad, or in bodily pain, 
or harassed by money difficulties, or oppressed 
by anxiety respecting the future, it is not so 
simple a thing as it appears to throw ourselves 
genuinely and heartily into another’s joy. The 
sunlight on his path almost dazzles the eyes 
accustomed to the twilight of our “ darkened 
ways,” and we feel as if it were in some sort 
an injury to us that someone else should be 
comfortable and prosperous while we are 
melancholy and disappointed. This is a most 
ungenerous and unchristian sentiment; it 
cannot and does not exist where u r e entertain 
strong personal affection for the fortunate 
friend, and we should do our very utmost to 
crush it whenever it dares to rise in our breast. 
Unselfish people who can honestly rejoice in 
the happiness of their neighbours, not only 
have the satisfaction of adding materially to 
that happiness, but experience a reflected joy 
themselves. Truly has it been remarked that 
“ sympathy halves our pains and doubles our 
pleasures.” 

In conclusion, do not despise small oppor¬ 
tunities of manifesting sympathetic interest. 
On the contrary look for them, day by day, in 
the ordinary routine of home-life. Do not 
assume that. because you know you love a 
person you must of course be in sympathy 
with her. Love often fails to understand its 
object; frequently it grudges the loved one 
friendships, or pursuits, or interests of any 
kind which it cannot share. Jealousy, which 
unhappily too often follows love as its shadow, 
is incompatible with sympathy. Do not take 
it for granted either, that others can tell by 
intuition that you sympathise with them, if 
you never make it evident by word or deed. 
Very little things will serve to indicate it, 
though nearly always they are the fruit of a 
self-sacrificing spirit. The tiny, inexpensive 
gift that shows some little want has been 
remembered, or some taste considered; the 
willingness to use musical or artistic talent for 
the benefit of our companions; the offer to 
read aloud when others dislike doing it; the 
regular correspondence kept up with some dull 
relative who has nothing of equal value to 
return for the lively epistles she receives, and 
a thousand other little actions which our sur¬ 
roundings and circumstances will suggest, 
draw us nearer to our fellow creatures, and 
make us more like our great Pattern, our sym¬ 
pathising High Priest, who left us an example 
that we should follow His steps. 
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A WEDDING-GUEST. 

By IDA LEMON. 

OW sweet she looks: for no alloy 
In all her bliss appears; 

Smiles are too commonplace for joy, 

And so the bride sheds tears. 

I am more calm than she, it seems ; 

I tremble not, nor weep. 

I smile as one who wakes from dreams— 
The wondrous dreams of sleep. 

Which do you envy of us twain ? 

Whose lot were ’t wise to choose ? 

For she has nothing more to gain, 

I, nothing left to lose. 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

TIIE STRAWBERRY TEA AT COTTERELS. 

“ Of course you will go, Max ? ” 

“Of course I will. Why, I have hardly 
seen Harold and Leo as yet. I should 
like a chat with them again. It is a 
busy time with farmers though. How 
are they getting on, Norah ? ” 

“Oh, fairly well—paying their way; 
but not doing anything towards making 
their fortunes! It is a lonely life for 
them up there, and I’m afraid they feel 
it so. I wish something would turn up 
for them.” 

“Some purchaser for the old place is 
what they want, though for myself I 
should be sorry to see- the property 
change hands and pass to a stranger. 
I say, Norah—do either of them ever 
talk of taking a wife ? You know what 
we always used to think about them ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Norah ; “ and I am 
sure our idea is quite true. I’m certain 
they would ask Molly and Dolly to¬ 
morrow if they, felt justified; but as 
things are now, they do not feel that 
the}' ought to take any such step. You 
see, family cares would bring double 
expenses upon the household, and though 
they are farming well and generously, 
they live very like hermits themselves, 
and spend almost nothing on their own 
comforts. Naturally they would not wish 
to bring wives from a home like this to 
share such an anchorite’s existence. It 
is rather hard on all of them ; but the 
girls take it very bravely and hopefully. 
They are always saying that something 
will turn up some day.” 

“They are young enough to feel sure 
of that,” said Max, smiling. “But 
there is no engagement, I suppose ? ” 

“ No ; I do not think a word has been 
spoken on either side. It is just a 
feeling that has grown up. \Ye all feel 


quite sure about it. But Molly and 
Dolly never say anything even to me. I 
don’t know if they speak of it between 
themselves.” 

“ Well, I’ll go up early this afternoon 
and have a look round and a bit of a 
chat with the fellows themselves, any¬ 
how. Will you come with me, Norah ? ” 

“ I can’t, thanks. I’ve promised to 
drive with Mrs. Devenish and Ronny. 
She finds him rather a handful in the 
carriage alone ; and her daughters are 
too much wrapped up in their friend to 
go with her. They are going* to walk by 
themselves.” 

Max laughed. Minnie Benton was 
becoming rather a joke at the twin 
house. "Her grown-up airs and graces 
amused the people there not a little. 
They did not know that she was spiteful 
or malicious, but they did see pretty 
plainly that she was a vain little chit, 
with a strong strain of vulgarity in her 
composition. 

“ The infatuation will probably wear 
off in time,” said Norah. “At present 
it is in full swing. However, you can 
get companions for your walk in Molly 
and Dolly. They will like a little extra 
time at Cotterels. We have not been 
there all the summer yet.” 

Brother and sisters started off together, 
timing themselves to reach the place an 
hour before the time for which they were 
invited. It was a pleasant walk up the 
breezy hill-side to the old-fashioned 
manor-house, the foot-path leading 
across the fields being for the most part 
shaded b}' - fine timber-trees that screened 
the fierceness of the sun’s rays. It was 
a familiar enough path to all the three, 
and the distance seemed short as they 
walked on talking and laughing. 

They did not see anybody as they 
approached the house, though it was 


plain from the presence of a table on the 
well-cut lawn that preparations for the 
tea had already commenced. They rang 
the bell for admittance, and asked the 
old housekeeper who looked after the 
brothers where they were to be found, 
and received a reply that surprised and 
perplexed them a little. 

“ Oh, they’re somewhere with the lady 
—they wasn’t expecting the rest so soon 
as this. I daresay you will maybe find 
them in the garden or orchard. She 
came a goodish bit ago. I heard their 
voices pass the windows not long since.” 

“What lady is it ? ” asked Max, with 
the freedom of an old friend. “ I didn’t 
know they were engaged.” 

The old woman’s wrinkled face put on 
a shrewd look of amusement. She 
pursed up her mouth in a wise ^fashion 
as she said with many shakings of the 
head— 

“I’ll no say that it has got to that 
yet; and it can’t be both of them. But 
she’s a bonny creature, though I couldn’t 
rightly catch her name, which was a bit 
outlandish I’m thinking. They seem 
to think a mighty deal of her—and I 
don’t wonder. Well, well, I only want 
them to be happy, poor laddies. They 
have had a bit of a hard battle all these 
years. But don’t stand out in the sun all 
this time. Come in, come in, and you’ll 
find them somewlieres in the garden, I 
don’t doubt.” 

Max and his sisters walked in feeling 
just a little dazed. Molly’s face was 
slightly flushed, whilst Dolly’s was a 
trifle paler than its wont. But they were 
quite composed and tranquil. 

“Let’s go out into the garden,” said 
Max, in as casual a tone as he could 
assume. “We can sit down there and 
wait till the boys come.” 

Max had fallen into his father’s fashion 
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of calling* the twin brothers “ the boys,” 
though in age they were very much the 
same as himself. He was a little puz¬ 
zled to guess what lady they could be 
entertaining up here, and he noted at 
once with quick observation that the 
place was looking more trim and 
finished than it had been wont to do 
since the late Mrs. Cotterel’s time. It 
was always a charming, old-fashioned 
garden in which perennials of all sorts 
flourished in fine luxuriance, together 
with wonderful lilies and a variety of 
blossoming shrubs, for there had been 
many gardeners in the family, and much 
pains had at one time been taken with 
the garden. But of late years it had 
become something of a beautiful wilder¬ 
ness in aspect, and the flowers had 
grown over-rampant, and had degene¬ 
rated in the way they will do when 
neglected. But this year plainly some¬ 
thing had happened to cause a reforma¬ 
tion in this respect, and greatly did the 
place repay the attention spent upon it. 
The lawns had regained their old velvet 
softness, and were closely shaven and 
neatly edged, and the bushes had been 
trimmed into proper proportions, whilst 
the weeds had disappeared from the 
long borders, where of late they had 
rivalled the flowers in luxuriance. 

The slight but suggestive change was 
not lost upon the brother and sisters. 
Molly remarked how nice it all looked, 
and Dolly echoed the remark; but the 
merry flow of words which had been 
kept up all the time of the walk suddenly 
ceased now, and nobody seemed to know 
exactly what to say. There were plenty 
of seats beneath the big lime-tree, and 
they all sat down to wait; nor had they 
to wait long, for the silence was quickly 
broken by the sound of approaching 
voices. 

They heard the deep tones of the 
young men who seemed to he talking* 
very eagerly, and then came another 
voice, at the sound of which Max started 
and opened his grey eyes wide. In 
another moment Dolly exclaimed beneath 
her breath— 

“ It is Regina ! ” 

Yes, there could be no mistake about 
it. There was Regina walking slowly 
onwards with Harold on one side and 
Leofwin on the other, the three so en¬ 
grossed in talk that they never saw the 
figures in the shade of the lime-tree. 
They all paused a little way off, and the 
conversation appeared to grow more and 
more entrancing. They were perfectly 
absorbed in it —absorbed to the exclu¬ 
sion of all else, and Max, as he watched 
the expressive and animated face of the 
girl—he had acquired an unconscious 
habit of watching Regina’s face rather 
closely when in her company—felt with 
a queer little pang of pain that she had 
never seemed so absorbingly interested 
when she had been talking to him. 

But he felt a little as though he were 
an eavesdropper sitting himself unseen 
and watching the conversation, even 
though he could not hear a word, so 
rising and advancing from the shadow 
he walked across the lawn towards 
where they were standing, unable to 
help noticing that the moment his pre¬ 
sence was observed a sudden silence fell 
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upon all three, as it does when a person 
appears who interrupts some conference 
of a private kind. 

But after that one slight and, to him, 
significant pause, there was nothing but 
cordiality in the manner of the brothers 
and of Regina, who, if she did feel any 
embarrassment at being thus discovered, 
had far too much self-possession to 
betray it. 

“ So you are an early guest like 
myself!” she said, as she gave her 
hand. “1 was shopping and lunching 
in Coshington and came on here direct 
without going home first, with only a dog 
as company. Is it not a pretty garden ? 

I am quite in love with it. Are your 
sisters here ? Oh, I see two of them ! 
Then I will leave you with your friends 
and go and join them.” 

Regina always had plenty of conversa¬ 
tion, and to-day it was just as well that 
she had, for Molly and Dolly were both 
a little more quiet than was their 
wont. Dolly kept falling into brief 
reveries in which she lost the thread of 
the conversation, whilst Molly found it 
rather more difficult than before to bear 
her share. 

However, the arrival of Raby and 
Maidie with Minnie Benton soon effected 
a diversion. Max and the brother-hosts 
had vanished for a time on a visit of 
inspection round the place, and but 
girls sat chatting contentedly together 
waiting till they should return. 

“ You are before the time, Regina,” 
said Raby. “We thought we should 
be the first. How long have you been 
here ?” 

“ I was first of all,” answered Regina, 
without going into any particulars. “Did 
you find it hot walking in the sun ? Is 
mamma coming soon ? And where is 
Wilfrid ? There is not room for them 
all in the carriage, is there ? ” 

“Wilfrid is going to ride on the box, 
and Baby and Robbie are not coming. 
Mamma thought they would make them¬ 
selves ill. Isn’t this a sweet old garden, 
Minnie ? Are you fond of flowers ? 
Molly and Dolly, you know it all very 
well. Won’t you take us round till the 
gentlemen come ? ” 

The girls were quite ready to move 
about. Both felt restless and ill at ease. 
Minnie always tried to get away from 
Regina when she could, and to get 
others away from her also. She sprang* 
up and put her arm through Dolly’s, 
leading her away, whilst the rest fol¬ 
lowed at a few paces distance. Regina 
alone kept her station beneath the big 
tree. 

“ What a pretty, queer old house ! 
cried the chatterbox Minnie. “ Do you 
know what it’s like inside? Do show 
me some of the rooms! ” 

“The nice rooms are shut up now. 
Harold and Leo are not rich ; they can¬ 
not keep servants to look after the house 
properly. It really is a charming house 
though, when it is lived in as it ought 
to be. Oh, I see the windows of the 
old dining-i'oom and drawing-room are 
open to-day! We can go in if you 
like.” 

They stepped across the threshold, 
and then Dolly looked around her in 
surprise. “ Why, the covers are off 


everything, and it looks as if people had 
been using the rooms!” she exclaimed 
in surprise. “How odd! I have not 
seen them like this, oh, for ever so 
long! ” 

Minnie was sweeping the quaint, old 
panelled drawing-room with her keen 
glances. Suddenly she darted forward 
and picked up a glove that was lying in 
one of the deep arm-chairs. It was a 
long, tan glove, and her eyes sparkled 
as she examined it. “ Regina’s glove ! ” 
she remarked, with an odd little smile. 
“What a funny place for it to be in! 
She must have been sitting in that chair 
to have left it there.” 

“Very likely,” answered Dolly, with 
apparent indifference, though her heart 
was beating rather fast. “ She was here 
the first; perhaps they showed her round 
the house.” 

“Rather queer of her to come so 
early, quite a stranger as she is. I 
don’t know what you think about this 
Regina, Dolly ”—Minnie had taken to 
addressing the Tresham girls by their 
Christian names from the first without 
any sort of ceremony—“but I think she 
is the very boldest and most forward and 
brazen woman I ever came across in all 
my life. She must be thirty, if she’s a 
day; people don’t get that assurance 
and impudence without long practice, 
and she tries to pass herself off as five 
and twenty, and goes about flirting in a 
way that is positively sickening to see. 
The way, too, that she hectors it over 
everybody at Mrs. Devenish’s house, 
and has that poor, timid woman under 
her thumb, makes my blood boil to wit¬ 
ness. I feel it quite a duty to stay with 
the girls and give them a little moral 
support in resisting her. You would not 
believe the things she says and does 
unless you were there to see.” 

A few hours ago Dotty would have 
laughed and stood up for Regina, but 
this afternoon her heart was strangely 
sore and heavy, and she did not feel dis¬ 
posed to become her champion. She 
would not ask the cause of this, or admit 
it even in her thoughts; but she let 
Minnie’s remark pass without contra¬ 
diction, and the girl observed it with 
a throb of triumph and joy. 

“If I can only get the Treshams to 
detest her and help to send her to 
Coventry, that would be grand ! ” she 
said to herself. “I know exactly what 
Dolly is thinking; she is afraid that 
Regina is going to fascinate these two 
brothers, as" of course she will if she can. 
I’ll do everything I can to make her 
think it, and she will tell Molly, and in 
time the leaven will work. I don’t 
mean to let myself be snubbed with 
impunity. And but for Regina, Mrs. 
Devenish’s house would be a charming 
place to stay at. I never knew a place 
where one could do so completely as 
one liked. I should like to come here 
very often, if Regina could be made to 
take herself off.” 

Minnie was not idle that afternoon, 
and she had many opportunities of 
planting her stings. The strawberry tea 
went off very merrily. Harold and Leof¬ 
win were in great spirits ; they laughed 
and joked and made fun for everybody, 
telling stories to the boys, plying them 
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with fruit and cream, and making alto¬ 
gether such capital hosts that Max began 
chaffing them about their bachelor ways, 
and declaring that they must have been 
less of recluses than they wished people 
to think. 

The strawberry-beds were certainly 
quite a sight, and the girls did almost 
as much execution there as the boys. 
Minnie distinguished herself in the 
amount of ripe fruit she managed to 
consume, and it was her sharp eyes 
that first noticed the absence of Regina 
from the beds where the rest were still 
amusing themselves, gathering fruit to 
take home with them, since they had 
eaten enough themselves for one day. 

Getting hold of Dolly and Molly, who 
were less eager over this part of the 
day’s pleasure than Raby and Maidie, 
to whom it was all such a novelty, she 
led them round to an angle of the old 
walled garden, which was a regular 
old-fashioned kitchen-garden, with es- 
pa\\er fruit-trees and rose-bushes inter¬ 
mingled with the fruit and lavender 
and thyme that blossomed abundantly 
in the corners. Sure enough there was 
Regina, and there were the Cotterel 
brothers, and they were filling her hands 
with the choicest of the roses, as she 
stood laughing and talking with her 


perfect frankness and ease of manner. 
It was this very unconcern and bright¬ 
ness that would have disabused the 
mind of any experienced person as to 
anything of a sentimental nature in 
the talk between the three. Moreover, 
the brothers were always together and 
equally concerned, as it seemed, in all 
that passed. But Molly and Dolly 
were young and impulsive and had no 
experience to guide them, and what 
could they think when they heard the 
following words ? 

“You must learn to love our roses; 
perhaps they will all be yours before 
very long,” said Harold, as he presented 
some of the choicest buds. “ I am so 
glad you are pleased with Cotterels. 
I think it is the sort of home that it is 
easy to love.” 

“Would you like to see anything 
else?” asked Leofwin, with the same 
eager air of interest and desire to 
please that characterised their words 
and actions all through; and as the 
three moved off together Minnie laughed 
spitefully, whilst Dolly and Molly stood 
looking at each other with gravely- 
puzzled eyes, glad that a call- from Raby 
took Minnie off at this moment. 

“ Dolly,” said the elder sister, with 
a little catch in her voice, but speaking 
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very quietly and bravely, “we must try 
not to be foolish about this. I don’t 
quite understand, and I doffit know 
what it all means ; but you know she is 
very lovely and she is rich. She could 
do for Cotterels just what it wants. We 
must not be jealous; they have never 
said one word to us. How can they 
help admiring her more than, perhaps, 
they know ? ” 

“ Papa always said that some capital 
w r ould be the making of Cotterels,” an¬ 
swered Dolly, trying to speak steadily. 
“ I believe he would say it was the best 
thing that could happen. Yes, she is 
very beautiful, and one can see how 
she fascinates them. Molly, shall we 
go away a little while, and pay a visit 
to Aunt Ellen ? You know how often 
she has asked us, and we have not been 
for so long. I think I should rather 
like to be out of the way for a little 
while ; when things are settled one way or 
the other we can come back—and see.” 

“ I think it would be a very good 
plan,” answered Molly quietly. “I 
will talk to Norah and papa to-night.” 

“ But they must not guess-” cried 

Dolly apprehensively, and Molly an¬ 
swered quickly, 

“ No ; that they never shall! ” 

(To be continued.') 


VARIETIES. 


A Famous Sonnet. 

What is known in French literature as the 
famous sonnet of the poet Anvers was written 
by a young litterateur , who died about 1846. 
It was found amongst his private papers. It 
has been well translated by Mrs. E. \V. Lati¬ 
mer as follows :— 

My soul has its own secret; life its care ; 

A hopeless love, that in one moment drew 
The breath of life. Silent its pain I bear, 
Which she who caused it knows not— 
never knew. 

Alas ! by her unmarked, my passion grew 
As by her side I walked—most lonely there. 
And long as life may last I am aware 
I shall win nothing—for I dare not sue; 
Whilst she whom God has made so kind 
and sweet 

Goes heedless on her way with steadfast 
feet, 

Unconscious of Love’s whispers murmured 
low. 

To duty faithful as a saint, some day 
Reading these lines, all filled with her, she’ll 
say 

“ Who was this woman ? ” and will never 
know. 

The Ages of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Heroines. —Out of thirty of Sir Walter 
Scott’s heroines, sixteen are distinctly de¬ 
scribed as under twenty. Of the other 
fourteen six are undated. This leaves us 
eight, three of whom are set down as Over 
twenty; two start at one side of the line and 
are carried over to the other; two are by 
implication, rather than by the intention of 
the author, taken out of their “ teens ; ” and 
one, Amy Robsart, is a heroine “ of an un¬ 
certain age,” since she is historically a middle- 
aged matron, and fictitiously a youthful bride. 
Of the six undated, the presumption is 
altogether in favour of the earlier age—that is 
to say, under twenty. 


Innocent Merriment. 

Is there in the whole range of life anything 
so beautiful, so poetical, as the laughing and 
joking of a maiden, who, still in the full 
harmony of all her powers, plays with every¬ 
thing in luxurious freedom, and neither mocks 
nor hates when she jests ? For girls, the 
antipodes of fish, which, as is well known, are 
not only deaf, but also possess no diaphragm, 
have and impart the true sportiveness of 
poetry, so difficult for authors to imitate, so 
unlike satire and the humour of men. 

Their seriousness is rarely so innocent as 
their fun; and still less innocent is their 
supercilious discontent, which converts the 
virginal Psyche into a heavy, stupid, humming, 
wing-dropping moth—a death’s-head, for 
instance. The melancholy night-flyer may 
possibly please the lover; but the husband 
requires his day Psyche, for marriage demands 
cheerfulness. 

In a certain Libyan people the young man 
married that gill among his guests who 
laughed at his jokes; perhaps my meaning is 
contained in that custom .—Jean Paul 
Richter. 

The Piano. 

The pianoforte, like the organ and the 
violin, has played a mighty role in the de¬ 
velopment of musical form. 

It may be called the protagonist on every 
stage of musical display in this century, both 
for good and for evil, for enlightenment and 
for imitation. 

It is worth remarking that nearly every 
great composer has been a pianist, and often 
the leading virtuoso of his time. 

The effects of the pianoforte upon musical 
art historically have been to stimulate and 
render possible more than half of the entire 
compositions now in the world.— J. S. Van 
Clei'e. 


Profitable Music Lessons. 

Father: “Do you think my daughter will 
ever be able to sing ? ” 

Teacher: “Nevare, Monsieur.” 

Father: “Then what’s the use of giving 
her any more singing lessons ? ” 

Teacher : “A great deal of use, Monsieur. 
I give her lessons two-three months more, and 
by-and-by I teach her that she cannot sing. 
That is a very good musical education for the 
young lady.” 

Father: “ You are right! If she can’t sing, 
and you can convince her she can’t, the lessons 
won’t be thrown away.” 

Dogs for Eating. —A favourite article of 
food in China—but it is a luxury—is a well- 
fattened dog. A particular species is reared 
for the table. It is a small dog of a grey¬ 
hound shape, with large tufts of hair in front 
of its ears, but with a muzzle much more 
elongated than in terriers. The skin is almost 
destitute of hair, with the exception of the 
tufts on the head already spoken of and a large 
tuft on the tail. It is said that so long have 
these dogs been bred for the purpose of being 
eaten that they have an hereditary aversion to 
butchers ! The flesh of black dogs is preferred 
to that of animals of another colour on account 
of the greater amount of nutriment it is sup¬ 
posed to possess. 

The Toilet in Turkey.— Most of the 
Turkish ladies, even the prettiest, paint and 
plaster themselves in a deplorable fashion. 
With rose and rice powder they make their 
cheeks a lively white and red ; while carmine- 
paste deepens the hue of their lips, and cos¬ 
metics darken their eyebrows. With anti¬ 
mony-powder they touch up their eyelids, so 
as to add brilliancy and intensity to their gaze. 
They also chew mastic, which strengthens the 
gums and sweetens the breath, while dyeing 
their finger-nails, and even the palms of their 
hands, with henna. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE ON THE VIOLIN. 


By GABRIELLE VAILLANT. 

perfectly erect wi lliout 
rigidity. English girls are 
generally commended for 
being upright, morally and 
physically ; but a few of 
them need to add a little 
more grace in their move¬ 
ments, which are often too 
angular. The right foot 
should be very slightly in 
advance of the other, the 
music-stand somewhat on 
the right, and raised to a 
sufficient height to allow 
reading without stooping. 

A small pad covered with 
velvet and fastened with 
ribbons round the neck, or 
attached to a chin-holder 
fixed on the violin, helps 
the player to keep the in¬ 
strument in its place between 
the chin and the left collar¬ 
bone. The violin should be 
kept absolutely level, i.e., the 
scroll of it as high as the 
tail-piece, otherwise the bow 
is apt to slip on to the 
finger-board. 

The left hand, which sup¬ 
ports the violin, must never 
be allowed to clutch it 
tightly, as that would be 
found a serious disadvantage 
in shifting. Bring your left 
elbow well under the violin, 
otherwise you would be un¬ 
able to keep the knuckles 
parallel to the strings as they should always 
be ; the wrist is on no account to be bent, 
either inwardly or outwardly. For the first 
three positions, the arm should form a straight 
line from the elbow to the knuckles. 

Another error of the left hand very common 
in people who have learnt the piano before the 
violin, is the habit of raising each finger after 
it has played its note. Like the souls in 
Purgatory compared by Dante to a flock of 
doves suddenly scared away, the poor fingers 
seem ever in a hurry to fly up. On the con¬ 
trary, they should remain down until wanted 
on some other string, or until they be found in 
the way of some lower note to be sounded. 
This habit is more important than would at first 
appear, for it gives a better shape to the hand, 
and forces each finger into individual action. 

I would recommend the daily use of technical 
exercises for the left hand, either printed ones 
such as Shradieck’s or any others that an 
intelligent student will readily make for her¬ 
self in the following manner. Place the first 
finger on F on the first or E string, the second 
finger on C on the second string, the third 
finger on G on the third string; then add the 
fourth finger on A on the third string, and 
slowly and firmly raise it up and put it down 
again, thus playing G and A alternately 
several times in the same bow. Such an 
exercise for five minutes daily will greatly 
loosen, and at the same time strengthen the 
fourth finger. I always think the poor little 
finger’s lot unusually hard in violin playing ; 
it is shorter and weaker than its brethren, yet 
it is expected to do the most trying stretches. 
But drill it well, and you will find that, like 
many delicate beings who can brace them¬ 
selves to perform the hardest duties, it will be 
found ready for all the extensions which fall 
to its share. With a little variation from the 
above exercise, the other fingers can be 
practised in the same way. 


As for chords, to be successful in playing 
them in tune you will require a good deal of 
patient application. The best way is to prac¬ 
tise them daily after your scales, systematically 
going through all the intervals which are 
usually combined in all the keys. Begin with 
thirds and sixths, as they are somewdiat easier 
for the ear to distinguish. First play each 
note separately until you are satisfied that 
they are both in tune, then repeat them 
together again and again until the two sounds 
blend perfectly. Tartini used to say that 
thirds ought to be practised until one reached 
such perfect intonation that the complimentary 
sound could be distinctly heard by the player. 

I am afraid it would be beyond the purpose of 
this article to enter into the consideration of 
combinational-tones resulting from two or 
more notes played simultaneously; But the 
curious student may like to refer to the ex¬ 
haustive Treatise of Acoustics by Helm¬ 
holtz, or to Professor Sedley Taylor’s inter¬ 
esting little book, Sound and Music . 
Practice scales in octaves until the two sounds 
seem to form only one note of increased 
brilliancy. 

To reach such perfection demands, as I said, 
unwearied perseverance, but what delightful 
sympathies it aw'akes in the whole range of 
sounds, the closed piano itself sometimes 
faintly murmuring and sighing its response to 
the clear notes of the violin. A few years ago 
I had the honour of being a guest at the same 
time as Mr. Ruskin in a beautiful old castle 
in the North of England where I have been 
privileged to spend many a happy portion of 
my holidays. And I well remember liow r 
interested he w'as in the mysterious sounds 
which issued from the grand piano in answer 
to my Stradivarius. The piano w r as left wide 
open, while the right pedal w T as pressed down, 
so as to remove the hammers from the strings ; 
now r it seemed to gently breathe a few mourn¬ 
ful notes; then it w’ould sw T ell triumphantly 
into a full chord, but always giving a far-off 
effect to the sounds it produced. “ This is the 
echo of a chorus of angels in the distance,” 
said Mr. Ruskin, with his usual poetic imag¬ 
ination. But let us now 7 descend terre-a-terre 
to our daily practising. 

In shifting, avoid any exaggeration of porto- 
mento or sliding from one note to another. 
And beware also of using to excess the tremor 
of the left hand, wffiich goes by the name of 
vibranda. A great deal of tact is required to 
introduce it in moderation ; otherwise it easily 
degenerates into offensive affectation. I have 
heard some performers produce sounds more 
akin to the bleating of a goat than to the voice 
of a violin. I use the w r ord voice intention¬ 
ally, for such should a pure tone seem. 

Cultivate a clear, full tone, with all grada¬ 
tions of intensity. The purest phrasing 
cannot be enjoyable if it be conveyed through 
harsh grating sounds. Pure intonation is the 
first requisite for a clear tone, the fingers 
falling quite square on the strings and stopping 
them very firmly. Do not be disheartened, if 
at first your intonation is occasionally faulty, 
it may be through inexperience. I always 
regret that in this country children are not 
made to sing before they are allowed to put 
their fingers on an instrument. Abroad it is 
the invariable custom to make them first 
thoroughly acquainted with the sounds of the 
notes, which they will have to produce, and 
the various rhythms of time they will meet in 
music. I am convinced that one or tw r o years 
thus spent saves much time in the end. How r - 
ever, if your ear w'orks slowly through a 
deficiency in early training, do not be 


A few years ago I w r as much interested in 
watching The Girl’s Own Paper chaperone 
the debut of an English belle, a goddaughter 
of mine. This was one of six romances for 
piano and violin written for me by Sir George 
Macfarren, and almost his last compositions. 
The Romance in G made its first appearance 
in 1886 in the pages of The Girl’s Own 
Paper ; and it struck me then that this 
delicate composition w T as a suitable offering to 
the feminine community wffio take such an 
increasing interest in the violin. I have al¬ 
ways felt that the violin is eminently the 
ladies’ instrument, for, if it require some 
strength in the performer, it assuredly needs 
at least as much delicacy of touch and of 
feeling, although w r e do not wash to drive men 
from the field; yet we rejoice to find that we 
are now a recognised, indispensable element 
in the musical performances at home and in 
public. 

I have been invited to give a few practical 
hints to the girls on how to make progress on 
the violin. I will imagine the case of a fair 
performer who has had a few lessons from a 
good teacher, and now 7 left to her own exer¬ 
tions, is anxious to improve. I never w r ould 
advise anyone, however gifted, to begin 
absolutely unaided the study of so difficult an 
instrument. The experience of all professors 
show's that such a course would be w r orse than 
mere w r aste of time; for, in many cases, the 
bad habits thus acquired are never entirely 
eradicated. Let beginners have good lessons 
from a teacher with a sound method, and 
afterwards they will be better able to take 
care of themselves. With a good ear, I mean 
with an ear well-trained to listen attentively, 
much profitable work may be accomplished by 
the earnest student w r ken lessons are no longer 
available. 

The first thing I would point out is the 
necessity of a good attitude; let the body be 
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discouraged ; consult it patiently, and if you 
persevere, you will at last make it work 
rapidly and accurately. 

The' second condition is a bow well-trained 
to set the strings vibrating forte without 
harshness or piano without limpness. 

Mr. Hullali once expressed to me some 
astonishment at the bow having been placed 
in the right hand of the performer, while the 
violin itself was reserved for the left hand. I 
suggested that thus of old were held the 
sword in the right hand and the shield in the 
left. Let me add that as Durandal, the magic 
sword of Roland, lost its power when held by 
hands less worthy than those of Charlemagne’s 
brilliant paladin, so even a priceless Courte 
would at once betray the unskilled per¬ 
former. 

A fanatic admirer of Paganini is reported to 
have followed him in his journeys from town to 
town, in the hope of finding in his daily 
practice the secret of his wonderful playing. 
At last perseverance brought its due reward, 
and the amateur was so fortunate as to obtain 
at a foreign hotel the room next to that 
assigned to the virtuoso. The whole morning 
passed in anxious suspense; but the admirable 
Joseph Guarnerius which is now preserved 
under a glass case in the Municipal Palace at 
Genoa, remained silent. At last, as the hour 
of the concert drew near, Paganini was heard to 
unlock his treasure, and pacing up and down 
his room, he devoted himself to drawing long 
detached bows on separate notes, now in the 
most sonorous forte , now in the softest piano. 
After that all was still again. 

I would not advise the student to confine 
herself to such scanty practice, which not even 
the most accomplished artist of our day would 
find sufficient; but I would recommend her to 
set some daily task to the bow to get it under 
perfect control. Let it be always at a right 
angle from the strings and parallel to the bridge, 
nearer to it for the forte , and nearer to the 
finger-board for the piano passages. All 
varieties of bowings should be practised with 
the scales, or some exercise with which the left 
hand is sufficiently well acquainted to leave the 
mind quite free to attend to the bow. 

Begin with long detached strokes in which 
you can study more easily the different shades 
of tone. Practice a good attack, and get a 
neat start, even in the soft notes. It is a 
common feminine error to confuse between 


gentleness and limpness in bowing. Particu¬ 
larly watch the up-stroke or pousse, which is 
liable to be weaker than the tire or down- 
stroke. Beware of keeping the right elbow 
too far from the body, it would impede the 
movements of the wrist which ought to be 
kept quite supple. 

When your bow is safely established in a 
good direction, practice the different bowings 
which add so much variety and charm to a 
good performance. First, a good legato , 
equally smooth in changing strings or positions. 

Then the martellata, which consists of short, 
firm strokes near the point of the bow. 
Slightly press the first finger on the stick as 
you start each little bow, and be careful to 
relax your hold at the end of each note to 
avoid crushing the sound, yet without leaving 
the string: you will thus obtain a clear, firm 
martellata free from harshness. 

From this it will be an easy step to the 
staccato , in which several or many notes must 
be distinctly separated in the same bow. My 
kind old master, Monsieur Sainton, used to say 
that ladies had a natural aptitude for this 
effective bowing. I suspect that this flattering 
opinion was based on a few instances of girls 
who had a natural aptitude for hard work ; my 
own experience of even very gifted pupils is 
that staccato bowing has to be diligently 
practised for a long time before it is acquired 
to perfection. 

Give also much attention to the charming 
springing-bow, which is in such constant 
requisition in the merry movements of Haydn’s 
quartets. While the arm keeps perfectly 
still, and the wrist quite loose, raise the hand 
slightly for each little stroke about the middle 
of the bow, which ought to be set rebound¬ 
ing naturally on the strings. Persevere in 
your attempts until you obtain a limpid, 
delicate sound, neither rasping nor muffled. 
This bowing is usually called spiccato or 
sautilltf for all light running passages. In the 
saltato, the bow is required to drop on the 
strings from a higher distance, thereby pro¬ 
ducing a more dry, harder sound. 

There are many more varieties of bowings 
which cannot be described in the limits of 
these columns. Such are 7 ‘icocliet , or re- 
bounding'of several notes in the same bow; 
bainolage , or alternation in a slur of notes on 
two strings next to each other. I am sorry to 
trouble you with their French names, but 


there do not exist any English equivalents. 
For a proper selection of the right bowing 
(which is not always exactly indicated in the 
best editions) you must be guided by a well 
cultivated musical instinct, taking into con¬ 
sideration the style and form of the com¬ 
position. 

I would now add only a few words about 
the necessity of preserving a pleasing appear¬ 
ance when you are playing to your friends. I 
have seen some girls, at other times comely 
and agreeable, assume a most forbidding 
aspect when performing on the violin ; the 
eyes glaring from under a gloomy brow, the 
features quite distorted; the mouth, either 
left wide open, or screwed up as if about to 
whistle, and making frightful grimaces as the 
hand moved up and down on the finger-board ; 
the body swinging from side to side like a 
distracted pendulum. A little careful watch¬ 
ing during the practice will cure this objection¬ 
able habit; and remember also that when you 
have laboriously surmounted all your diffi¬ 
culties, yet a little more work is required 
“ to remove the traces of labour.” 

I Avould hardly think it necessary to point 
out that the violin ought to be kept very 
clean, were it not that there appears to exist 
some amount of superstition about leaving the 
rosin dust under the strings. Be quite sure 
that whatever clogs the pores of the wood is 
injurious to the tone of the instrument. It 
ought to be thoroughly dusted with a soft silk 
handkerchief every time after being used. I 
shall never forget a trying occasion when, on 
a flying visit into the country, a neighbour 
kindly brought her violin for my use. My 
heart sank within me as I opened the case; 
the poor Amati looked so untidy and un¬ 
comfortable. I summoned courage to play on 
it as requested, but I soon discovered that the 
horrid little lumps of dust which covered the 
finger-board made rapid shifting nearly im¬ 
possible. I was not surprised to find shortly 
afterwards that the playing of the owner was 
on a par with the sad condition of her 
instrument. 

Even the most humble violin ought to be 
gently dusted when it is laid aside, and 
tenderly wrapped up in its little bed. We 
cannot all possess a Stradivarius or a Guar¬ 
nerius, but even the plainest fiddle with the 
most plebeian name will amply requite his lady¬ 
love for the care she will bestow upon him. 
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The early years of Janies Montgomery were 
not without some of those strange vicissitudes 
that have so frequently fallen in the paths of 
celebrated men, but in his instance also genius 
has triumphed above all the obstacles of for¬ 
tune ; the light “ hidden under a bushel ” has 
hereafter flashed from the hill-top. 

He was bom at Irvine, Ayrshire, in 1771. 
His father was a zealous Moravian minister, 
who died at his post of duty while teaching 
Christianity to the natives of the far-away island 
©f Tobago. The poet was educated at a Mora¬ 
vian school at Fulneck, near Leeds, and his first 
start in the world was that of being apprenticed 
to a grocer at Mirfield, not far from the school- 
house. Montgomery’s life at the grocer’s 
became intolerable to him; so much so that 
when he was sixteen years old he ran away, 
with only a few shillings in his pocket, to try 
his fortunes. But rapid advancement is not 
the rule in such cases ; he went through un¬ 
told hardships and suffering ere he was able 
to obtain the situation of shopboy in a lowly 
village in Yorkshire. After a time he pushed 
on to London, that El Dorado of gold and 
wealth to boyhood’s imaginations. Mont¬ 
gomery’s sole property consisted of a roll of 
manuscript poems ; but he found no publisher 
who would take notice of the verses of an 
obscure, needy lad ; in fact, they would hardly 
look at them to discover the rich genius 
already flowing forth in rhyme. These were 
the wretched days of patronage. There was 
but little chance for the poet unless someone 
of high rank or note could be found to intro¬ 
duce his works to the world ; and the young 
Scotch boy could not reckon on the assistance 
of any of the great ones of the land. 

When he was about twenty years old Mont¬ 
gomery became clerk in the office of a Shef¬ 
field newspaper; but here also misfortune 
followed his steps; his master failed in busi¬ 
ness, and again he was thrown on his own 
resources. At length, with the assistance of 
some friends, he started a journal on his own 
account— The Sheffield Iris. But while owner 
of this paper, although it was conducted on a 
fair liberal basis, the restless spirits of the age 
found matter of complaint with his views. 
They distorted the truth, he was twice thrown 
into prison, and spent altogether nine months 
within the dreary walls of York Castle, besides 
being fined ^50. Montgomery’s spirit was not 
crushed; his pen was busy while he was in 
confinement, and he wrote some graphic lines 
on Prison Amusements. 

In 1806 he published his first volume of 
poetry, called The Wanderer in Switzerland , 
and other Poems. Doubtless, some of the 
latter were those lie had formerly offered in 
vain for publication. The Edinburgh Review, 
in its then usual style of arrogance, dealing out 
fierce criticisms that lacked mature judgment, 
welcomed Montgomery’s first volume with a 
burst of cutting satire as unjust as it was 
bitter; but the opinion of the world was in 
direct contradiction to these invectives, and 
the book speedily ran through several editions. 


OUR “POETS' CORNER.” 

JAMES MONTGOMERY (1771.) 

Montgomery next wrote a poem com¬ 
memorative of the abolition of the African 
slave trade, and his heart warmed to the stir¬ 
ring subject as he depicted the sorrows the 
poor Africans had gone through, and sang of 
their glorious freedom. 

His poem, “ The World before the Flood,” 
was of course highly imaginative. His charac¬ 
ters were taken from Holy Writ, and he 
pictures the patriarchs in their peaceful tents, 
with incidents of their lives poetical and 
touching. The loves of Javan and Zillah are 
portrayed, and Javan’s fall after his mother’s 
death is thus depicted :— 

“ But when her weary eye could watch no 
more, 

When to the grave her lifeless form he 
bore, 

Not Enoch’s counsels could his steps re¬ 
strain ; 

He fled, and sojourned in the land of 
Cain. 

There, when he heard the voice of Jubal’s 
lyre, 

Instinctive genius caught the ethereal fire : 

And soon, with sweetly modulating skill, 

He learned to wind the passions at his 
will, 

To rule the chords with such mysterious 
art, 

They seemed the life-strings of the hearer’s 
heart! 

Then glory’s opening field he proudly trod, 

Forsook the worship and the ways of God ; 

Round the vain world pursued the phan¬ 
tom fame, 

And cast away his birthright for a name.” 

Montgomery was always ready to lend the 
aid of his powerful pen for any object of 
philanthropy. For instance, he took up the 
case of the poor boys employed in the hideous 
task of climbing up the narrow flues of chim¬ 
neys to remove the soot, and wrote some 
touching verses, called “ The Climbing Boy’s 
Soliloquies,” which had a great effect in putting 
down the cruel practice. In the quiet retire¬ 
ment of his study the poet’s fancies fled far 
and wide. He visited countries in imagina¬ 
tion without ever seeing them. At one time he 
was writing of “ Greenland,” and in his fine 
poem of five cantos gave some striking de¬ 
scriptions. His accounts of polar phenomena 
are perhaps unequalled in poetry, and he seems 
quite familiar with those bleak regions so lone 
and remote :—• 

“ Amidst black rocks that lift on cither 
hand 

Their countless peaks, and mark receding 
land ; 

Amidst a tortuous labyrinth of seas 

That shine around the Arctic Cyclades.” 

At another time his thought roves away to 
the brighter climate of Terra Australia, and 
he sings of the haunts of the pelican on the 
sunny islands off the coast of New Holland. 


Thus he sketches the flying-fish and the 
dolphin:— 

“ A joyous creature vaulted through the 
air— 

The aspiring fish that fain would be a 
bird, 

On long, light wings, that flung a dia¬ 
mond shower 

Of dew-drops round in evanescent form, 
Sprung into light, and instantly descended, 
Ere I could greet the stranger as a friend, 
Or mourn his quick departure on the 
surge. 

A shoal of dolphins, tumbling in wild glee, 
Glowed with such orient tints, they might 
have been 

The rainbow’s offspring.” 

“ The Pelican Island ” was the last poem 
Montgomery wrote, and it is considered the 
finest of his long ones. His shorter pieces, 
mostly hymns, are very valuable; they unite 
melody of verse with true devotional feeling, 
and will never be forgotten :— 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed: 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear: 

The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near.” 

How striking is his poem called the “ Com¬ 
mon Lot— 

“ Once, in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man; and who was he ? 
Mortal) how r e’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee.” 

His lines on “Night” are very beautiful, 
and are always very popular from their mix¬ 
ture of sublimity and simplicity. They begin 
thus:— 

“Night is the time for rest; 

How sweet, when labours close, 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose ; 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed.” 

And close with the striking verse :— 

“Night is the time for death; 

When all around is peace, 

Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease; 

Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends—such death be mine.” 

Montgomery had his wish ; for after a long, 
useful life he quietly sank to rest at the age of 
eighty-two, firm in the faith that had cheered 
him through all. He had gained fame and 
competence, and is now ranked amongst our 
favourite poets. Besides the works named, 
he wrote others on various subjects. A pen¬ 
sion of ^300 a year was settled on him by the 
Crown. 
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ANSWERS TO 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

RxdorA...-—F or all particulars respecting medical 
training and exams, for women apply to Miss 
Heaton, Secretary of the London School of Medi¬ 
cine for Women, 30, Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. There are many such schools in the 
United Kingdom, as also for chemistry and phar¬ 
macy. There is also the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, E.C., 
for which the fees are low. To attend their lectures 
and receive their certificate and medal would be an 
admirable beginning and good introduction to any 
of our schools of medicine. 

Petite Anglaise. — 1. Wc do not know of any 
magazine that gives prizes for translations from 
French.— 2. Your handwriting needs much im¬ 
provement. 

Poppy. —Sigismunda was the daughter of Tancred, 
Prince of Salerno ; and Guiscardo was her page. 
In a rage at finding that his daughter loved him he 
murdered the young man and sent his heart to 
Sigismunda in a cup of gold. This is related by 
Boccaccio. 

Iris. — Sir Charles Grandison is the name of a novel 
by Richardson, who delineated a faultless character 
and model for imitation as a Christian and a liighly- 
ktf<{<i . It is said that Robert Nelson was 

the prototype, or original, in the mind’s-eye of the 
author who wrote the book entitled. The Whole 
Duty of Alan. —2. Your handwriting is not at all 
formed.—3. Read history, travels, natural history, 
and study maps and geography daily. Also copy 
a small round copper-plate hand. We give the 
same advice to “ Blanche,” and think that it 
would be wise to join the society called College 
by Post, under the direction of the originator, 
Miss Mary Petrie, of Hanover Lodge, Kensington 
Park, W. 

Beta. —You had better write to the Secretary of the 
Frbbel Societ3*, 12, Buckingham Street, Adclphi, 
London, W.C. 

Honey-pot.— We are pleased by your appreciation 
of our paper. How you have overlooked all we 
have said about nursing and training for it in the 
various hospitals we do not understand. If you 
enter as a lady student you have to pay; if as an 
ordinary nurse you would receive a small salary, 
uniform, board, lodging, and expenses of laundry. 
In the London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, E., 
there is a training school for ladies and suitable 
women of every class, who arc received as pro¬ 
bationers without payment; or, if appointed after 
a month’s trial, will be paid £12 the first year, and 
£20 the second. On the satisfactory completion of 
two years’ training and attendance on the nursing 
lectures a certificate is given. But the rules differ 
much in the several hospitals. 


ART. 

Primrose Day. —Unless the scrap-pictures be sized 
the varnish laid on them would not adhere. Buy 
one penny-worth of common white size at an oil - 
shoe, put it in a gallipot, and that into a saucepan 
half-filled with water. Place it on the fire till the 
size be quite hot, brush over the pictures, and let 
it dry thoroughly before laying on the coating of 
varnish. You will find this plan satisfactory. 

Louisa may copy any newspaper illustrations or 
Christmas cards to ornament an autograph book 
provided it be for private use only, or as a present 
to a friend. But she may not copy any drawings 
that are copyright for the purpose of publication, 
or to make money by their sale. 

Exchequer. —You will find it very difficult to remove 
paint from an engraving upon thin paper. Your 
best plan is to pin down the “ G. O. P.” illustration 
upon a drawing-board and wet the whole picture 
with clean water passed over it with a perfectly 
clean soft sponge. When the paper is about half 
dry lay it on a clean thick white sheet of blotting- 
paper and press it firmly down upon the colour and 
it will take off a good deal of it. Then let the 
illustration dry, keeping it well stretched ; re-damp 
it, pass fresh clean blotting-paper over it again, and 
continue the process till the colours be removed. 
The danger to be feared is that the paper may 
cockle, and therefore it must remain stretched, 
damped, and dried till the colour be removed. 

Miriam. —Go to an artists’ colourman’s shop and 
ask for a shilling manual for water-colour or oil 
painting, and ask to be supplied with a few of the 
colours most essential for a beginner to employ. 
Sheets or pamphlet books of coloured prints are 
sold for the young artist to copy ; and a list of the 
colours required in each picture is usually given, or 
the owner of the shop would assist you in the selec¬ 
tion of what were required. If you cannot go to 
such a shop write for a small box of either moist or 
hard cake colours, and the little instruction books 
above-named. 

Jay will be able to procure the leather employed for 
chamois-leather embroidery at a leatnersellcr’s, 
whose shops may be found in Oxford Street and 
Holborn. Wc cannot give trade addresses. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bum Spiro Spero.—i. Much depends on tlie cause of 
weakness 01 the eyes. Bathing with a weak solu¬ 
tion of cold water and vinegar is very strengthen¬ 
ing.—2. Wear broad-toed kid shoes—not “patent 
leather ’’—and stuff shoes in the house of the same 
shape, with broad low heels. 

Estelle.— Read what our blessed Lord has specially 
said on this subject. He appeals to our common- 
sense and honesty, in sitting down first and count¬ 
ing the cost whether there be sufficient to finish it. 
(See St. Luke xiv. 28 to 30 inclusive.) You will 
perceive that the man who began to build without 
having sufficient to finish the work, is represented 
by Him as an object of mockery. You should 
have a written agreement with the builder to 
execute the work, piece by piece, according as you 
could pay up all expenses of material, and all the 
workmen employed, as the building proceeds ; but 
not to lay one stone till the money was in hand to 
pay for it. It would be “doing evil that good 
might come,” to take material and labour without 
certain means in hand to pay for them. Better to 
build a small mission hall, and take it into use at 
once, and add to it when more money comes in. 
An iron building might cost less. 

Lily of the Valley. —If you take the trouble of 
reading our “ Dress” article, which appears every 
month, you will see the price of paper-patterns, 
both tacked and untacked. If a subscriber, as you 
say you are, better read the notice at the end of the 
article ; it is repeated every month. 

Blue Eyes. —It will be necessary for 3*011 to get a 
copy of your baptismal registration. Of course, 
if your baptism in the congregational chapel can 
be proved by a reliable certificate, >*ou should not 
be baptised a second time ; it would be very wrong 
to do so, not to say unnecessary. 

Hopeful. —1. We thank y*ou much for so warm an 
expression of approval respecting our paper. 
Singeing the hair is better for it than cutting it, 
and does not make it coarse.—2. You should 
alwa3*s make some acknowledgment by a bow, or 
a word of thanks, to anyone who performs any 
little act of politeness on 3*our account. You may 
say “ thank you,” with a slight bow as you pass, 
whether to persons in 3*our own rank of life, or 
either above or below 3*ou. 

Kathleen M. — Do not give presents to 3*oung men. 
It would be very forward on 3'our part, and such an 
act would be interpreted little to your credit or 
advantage. 

Naomi. —You have only to supply y*our own trousseau. 
If the writer be a 3'oung lad3* we do not under¬ 
stand how her education could have been so much 
neglected. Her writing, in pencil, is quite un¬ 
formed, and her letter badty expressed. We 
advise her to improve her education before entering 
on the estate of matrimony*. She spells “ Wednes¬ 
day,” “Wesneday.” A young lady is not ex¬ 
pected to buy anything at her wedding; she may 
buy what she can pay for before it. 

Daisy Green. —It is perfectly legal to marry any* 
cousin. Your father’s (not y*our “feather’s”) 
nephew is 3*our first-cousin and his son is your 
first-cousin once removed. Your child and he 
■would be second-cousins. It is to be hoped that 
lie is not too 3’oung for 3 0U. 

Pansy (Australia).—1. It is not usual to give flowers 
to gentlemen. The presentation of what 3*011 call 
“button-holes” is usually a significant act, and a 
man might think 3*ou wished to encourage atten¬ 
tions from him.—2. In the highest classes of society 
it is not usual for a lady (grown up) to rise from her 
chair to shake hands with a man. But 3*011 say, 

“ The question is, can she rise from her seat ? ” That 
depends on one of two contingencies. We imagine 
she could, if not a cripple nor glued to her chair.— 
3. We arc so glad 3*011 like our paper. We feel much 
interest in our Australian and other Colonial girls, 
and like to hear from them. 

Une Abonnee he “ G. O. P.” We could not take 
the responsibility of bringing strangers to ourselves 
into terms of intimacy by correspondence with each 
other. It might be for mutual advantage, hut it 
might not. A little reflection will make this clear 
to you. At the same time we much regret that we 
cannot thus oblige you, especially as y*ou arc a 
foreigner. 

Pegasus. —We do not know of any papers that want 
amateur poetry. It is a rare article, and only a few 
readers, comparatively, care for it, or know the 
genuine from the spurious imitation when they see 
it. Send a good poem to any of the magazines, 
and if approved it will be taken. Consult 3*0111* 
mother about any additional studies. One would 
suppose that a large proportion of our readers only 
“ grow’d ” promiscuously, like the redoubtable 
“ Topsy,” as they seem to ignore any parents, or, 
at least, their authority and capabilities as guides 
of their little inexperienced girls. 

Bath-Bun. —The origin of our names of places, 
their prefixes, and terminals, is not generally a 
matter of much obscurity. Strange that a native 
of Bath should not know the meaning of the word. 


Broken-heart. —Wc arc sorry for you, but do not 
think your pseudonym a suitable ©ne. All exhibi- 

- tion ol a bad temper, in word or expression, should 
be completely cured, when a child is under five or 
six years old, by the firm and judicious treatment 
of its mother. The difficulty increases as the years 
run on. We do not know your age, but the case 
rests with yourself now. It will require a deter¬ 
mined effort at self-control, and prayer for the aid 
ot the Spirit of God. Never answer in a hurry; 
wait, and pray for patience and good temper, and 
then reply gently*. 

Madge. —How can a woman be married to her 
nephew? It is illegal amongst all Christian 
Churches and communities ; no matter whether the 
sister (his mother) be a “half” or a whole sister. 
Dy English law the half-blood counts as the whole. 
The father, or the mother, of these sisters is the 
same, and the two grand-parents. If, by any 
ignorance of the facts of so near a relationship, the 
aunt and nephew* w*ent through the mere form of 
marriage it w*ould not be a real one, and their 
children would be illegitimate. 

Jane.— Write, or get your late employers to do so for 
you (as w*e consider they should), to the Secretary 
of the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women, in 
Marylebone Road, W.; and if your case be not 
eligible for that place, ask them kindly to tell you 
where to appl3*. 

Netta, S. A. Jones, M. Parnell, and J. Turner, 
can only be reminded, with regret on our part, of 
our standing rule, that w*e do not publish trade 
addresses. Advertisements are paid for, and thus 
it would not be right to make exceptions. Direc¬ 
tories can always be consulted.—2. Any good 
cookery recipes with which Netta may kindly feel 
disposed to oblige her fellow-readers, would be 
gladly accepted by us with our best thanks. 

Pearl. —1. We are not told the names of Adam’s 
daughters-in-law—2. Wear low flat heels to your 
shoes, and very broad toes. Jiem&ve the Imperfec¬ 
tions you name and soap the inside of your stock¬ 
ings thickly (without making them wet) over the 
injured places. 

M. M. E.—If there be no one who would do you the 
kindness of wakening you get a good alarm clock 
and set it at the hour you should rise, and place it 
on a little table by the head of your bed. It is very 
desirable for young people to sleep soundly, and 
perfectly natural that they should do so. 

Pui’ii. Teacher. —Our seaboard has been changing 
its characteristics; and we have been gaining in 
some places, and losing in others, very considerably 
during the course of some centuries. It is quite 
true that Lewes w*as once a seaport town, and 
Hamscy was a marshy island in the estuary of the 
River Ouse, which entered the sea at Seaford. 
The course of the river was permanently altered in 
the great storm of 1570, which resulted in New- 
haven taking the place of Lcw*es, and became a 
port at the new mouth of the river. In the direction 
of Pevensey and Selsea, on the same coast-line, we 
gained likewise; for having been separate islands, 
the beach and sand silted up till they were united, 
as at present, to the mainland. The name Selsea 
deserves some notice as it points to a very early 
period of British history; since it means “ Seal- 
Island,” seals having been at one time natives of 
that southern coast. 

Pippa Passes writes a very pretty ladylike hand, 
and not at all too small. We recommend her not 
to alter it.—2. Yes, w*e have many musical societies, 
giving instruction to girls by correspondence. Miss 
Emily Hartland is secretary of a Practising Club ; 
address, Ncw'cnt, Gloucester. The subscription, 
is. 6d. Prizes aw*arded ; five hours’ practice in the 
week ; stamped envelope to be sent for the rules. 

Elizabeth.— Try insect powder, and wash the shelves 
with a solution of almn and water. Perhaps it 
may be necessary to paint the wood to get rid of 
the ants. 

Ivy, and Fluffet.— You should make enquiries at 
one or more of the steamboat and mail steamship 
offices. We do not think they would take a young 
girl as stewardess. We are quite unable to tell 
3*ou for what occupation in life a “ pupil-teacher ” 
would be eligible. Some girls have a suitability 
for one situation, some another; some are clever, 
and some dull. A good education of a general 
kind is the best foundation for the superstructure 
of any specific training; and for one reason, 
because it teaches you how to use your common - 
sense, and to apply it. to your own individual form 
of work. 

Daisy.-You should not say, “ You and me,” but 
3*ou and L” Complete the sentence and 3*011 
will sec this, hor example, 3*ou could not say*, 
me am going out,” but “ 1 am going out; ” the 
nominative “ I,” not the accusative “ Me,” should 
be employed. We do not see that there would be 
any obstacle in the way of 3*otir “ teaching in a 
Church school,” because you had been trained and 
gained a certificate as a teacher in a hoard school. 

CissiE. — You write a good hand for a clerk. 

Ci-ivk May.— 1 Je 11c le dirat pas is the French for 
I shall not tell it.” 
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A SUDDEN SHADOW. 

Bv LAURA G. ACKROYD. 


“ I don’t know liow it is, but certainly I sec less 
plainly every day, Helen. Just now a shadow seems 
to lie over everything, and I cannot see to do my 
work. Isn’t it strange ? ” 

Helen laid her knitting on her knee and looked 
up anxiously. 

“It is strange, dear, very strange. I do not 
understand it at all, and I think that now it has 
come to this, we must have some advice.” 

“ Oh ! no,” said the other, shrinking sensitively, 
“ I could not bear to go to a doctor.” 

“ But, darling, you would sooner do that than 
suffer from bad eyesight all your life, wouldn’t you ? 
I am sure I would. Because, you know, he would 
not hurt you ; only order spectacles, perhaps. Oh ! 
Faith,” with a merry laugh, “how will you like 
that ? ” 

“ Why, Helen, not at all; it would be perfectly 
miserable. Surely you cannot think it is so bad as 
that! ” 

The elder sister rose, and crossed over to the ladder 
beside which her sister was sitting, and looked down 
on the white, eager little face with tender anxiety. 

“ Let me look at you,” she said, kneeling on the 
floor, and drawing back the pretty head; Faith’s 
eyes, large and velvety, with violet tints in them 
like the iris, delicately fringed with long lashes, and 
full of innocent thoughtfulness, looked into hers 
with a questioning glance. Beautiful eyes they 
were, as bright as a bird’s, and with nothing, appa¬ 
rently, to suggest the cause of the shadows Faith 
complained of. 

“ I can see no difference in them, but still some¬ 
thing must be the matter, and you really shall see a 
doctor at once. These things should never be left 
too long, or they may have serious consequences.” 

“ I can’t make up ray mind to it, Helen.” 

“ But you must, dear, your work demands it if 
nothing else, and,” with an expressive glance to¬ 
wards the easel, “ you would like this canvas to be 
a greater success than any you have done before.” 

“Well, if I must,” said Faith drearily, “but I 
dread it, and then—it is so expensive.” 

“ Oh ! as to that, we can easily manage by cutting 
down a few little ‘ extras ’ for the next month with¬ 
out necessarily suffering any discomfort either. You 
know how clever I am in making our sixpences go 
as for as everybody else’s shillings, don’t you ? ” 

They both laughed, and drew lovingly together ; 
for these sisters were all the world to each other, 
utlA Yhey had few friends. 

“ Of course I do, and I think you the best girl in 
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TIIE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


the world. How is it that you do so much, 
and I nothing ? ” 

“You nothing? Oh/ Faith, how funny 
that sounds. Why, who is it, pray, that paints 
such sweet little pictures, and other artistic 
trifles, and sells them ? Who is it that, after 
working hard all day, reads aloud to her sister 
nearly all the evening, while she does the 
mending ? Who is it-” 

“ Stop, Helen, you positively make me 
blush. And besides, if I do tire myself with 
work, it is with work that I love; and the 
reading aloud is a very great pleasure; while 
you, poor darling, are busy all day teaching— 
a thing you don’t like, and the sewing is a 
source of continual anxiety, since it always 
consists of patching and darning. Oh! if 
things could only have been different! ” 

Helen leaned her head for one moment 
against her sister’s shoulder, the hot tears 
blinding her eyes; but in a moment she had 
risen again, and was begging Faith to play. 

“ For I am sure it is too dark to paint now, 
and in the twilight a little soft music is so 
comforting.” 

Faith rose obediently, and as her fingers 
stirred lightly over the keys in one of 
Schubert’s Impromptus, Helen sat thinking 
deeply, and knitting assiduously, “ troubled,” 
like Martha of old, “ about many things.” 

The sisters’ story, though not an unusual 
one, was a pathetic little history of struggle 
and perseverance, of hard work and daily 
crosses, and of lights fought against many 
difficulties. Four years ago their father, a 
well-intentioned but weak-minded and im¬ 
provident man, had died very suddenly of 
heart disease, and the loving, fragile little 
mother, always an invalid, had completely 
broken down in her grief, and twelve months 
later was laid to the rest she had so long de¬ 
sired in the churchyard of her native village by 
the shores of the Atlantic. Having lost her, 
the girls felt that they had well-nigh lost 
everything; but it was no time to give way to 
grief. There was the future to think of, and it 
certainly did not present a cheerful prospect. 
Still, their father had spent a great deal of 
money on their education during his lifetime 
(in the manner in which he spent money on 
everything else, so contriving that not a penny 
was left for the orphans when his creditors 
were paid), and being clever girls, with sturdy 
natures and the healthy hopefulness of youth, 
they speedily made up their minds what to 
do. 

Having taken two modest little rooms in a 
quiet street in Bayswater, Helen, crushing 
down what she called her “ridiculous pride,” 
went the round oF her father’s friends and ac¬ 
quaintances—many of whom were wealthy and 
cultured people—to solicit their influence on 
behalf of herself and her sister. By some she 
was treated with a marked coldness which 
brought many a hot, indignant flush to her 
cheeks ; but most of them were disposed to be 
as kind as they could be, at the cost of little 
trouble and no expense, to “ Mark Crosby’s 
daughters : ” and the result was that for Helen 
was obtained a position as daily governess, 
while Faith received standing orders from 
several well-known firms to supply them with 
fancy painted articles of every description, 
which were always executed by her with much 
fidelity and dainty workmanship. Thus they 
managed to live independent of their few 
relations, who, if they sent the girls a 
sovereign each at Christmas , and invited them 
to their homes for a few days in the summer, 
thought they had done quite enough, and 
wrapped themselves in self-complacency as 
they sent off their sons to the universities, and 
their daughters to Brussels or Bonn. 

It was a hard life, nevertheless, and but for 
the companionship of the other, each must 
have given up sometimes in sheer despair. For 
Helen, dearly as she loved children, had no 


taste for teaching, and was obliged to be 
patient under many an insult which in former 
years she would have resented. And Faith, 
though she threw all her soul into her work, 
was always dreaming of what greater things 
she might have clone had she been able to 
study her beloved art, and give her life up to 
the pursuit of her glorious ambition. 

“Ah!” said she one evening, in her old- 
fashioned way, to the young clergyman who 
came to visit them sometimes, “ the bitterness 
of poverty lies not so much in the fact that you 
cannot have much jam on your bread, as in 
the fact that the mind is always hungering for 
things unattainable, and ideals arc lowered 
by it to the most common-place levels.” 

“ True,” he made answer, in his kind, 
brotherly fashion ; “ but remember, little girl, 
there will come a time when imperfect aspir¬ 
ations shall be gloriously realised, and the 
broken threads knit up into a golden web ; 
for, you know— 

“ £ God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make.’ ” 

But now another cloud, at present no bigger 
than a man’s hand, was hovering on the 
horizon; and Helen, who always felt that 
Faith, with her impulsive, ambitious nature, 
needed all her care and devotion, had now an 
additional anxiety to combat. Yet in spite of 
her worry, the melody that stole through the 
room was inexpressibly soothing, and some¬ 
how a soft peace came over her. She laid 
down her work and looked into the darkening 
street. “ Whatever happens we are together,” 
she thought, “ and our love for each other 
must help us to bear whatever burdens are 
put upon us. Life is hard, but it must be 
worse than death when there is no love to 
light it.” 

But the calm was an ominous calm, and 
the crushing sorrow yet to come was, if 
anything, heavier, because it had been so 
unexpected. 0:i the day following the above 
conversation, the two sisters went together to 
the house of an eminent and skilful oculist, 
and with fear and trembling Faith submitted 
to have her eyes examined by the grave-faced 
doctor. She need not have been afraid, for he 
was very gentle, lifting the delicate lids and 
turning her face to the light with the gentlest 
touch in the world. When the inspection 
was over, he laid his hand lightly on the hair 
lying carelessly upon the young girl’s brow in 
an almost fatherly way. 

“ Will you wait here one moment while I 
speak to your sister ? ” he said, cheerily. 

“ There are some papers which may amuse 
you—I shall not detain you five minutes,” 
he added to Helen. 

Nothing in his tone had raised a suspicion 
in. Faith’s mind, and she smiled up at him 
brightly, turning with a little relieved sigh to 
look over the Graphic , while Helen with a 
strange feeling of uneasiness followed the 
doctor to the inner room. In a few moments 
the truth was laid before her—the truth in all 
its bitter and terrible agon}'—and tlib whole 
course of Helen’s life was changed from that 
moment. 

She turned dizzy and sick, but she did not 
faint; and the physician, seeing the restraint 
she put upon herself, commended her in¬ 
wardly. But she looked up into the kindly 
eyes bent upon her with a look of indescribable 
misery. 

“ You cannot mean it—oh ! it must not be. 
Blind ! But, doctor, she will die ! ” 

“ No she will not if she is brave, as you 
both must be. It is very sad for one so young, 
but nothing can be done. Even an operation 
could do no good. It has been inevitable 
since the day she was bom, and all our skill is 
quite unavailing.” 

“ But—will it be directly ? ” 

“ Probably not for some weeks yet, but it 


will come, and let me beg of you, my dear 
young lady, to be as calm as you can ; you 
will have need of all the strength you can 
summon to your aid to comfort your sister in 
this affliction.” 

Ihc words were common-place, but the 
feeling which prompted them sincere, and 
Helen felt the force of what he said. Her 
first thought was for Faith. She must not be 
alarmed until they got home; there in the 
quietness of their own room they could better 
meet their trouble together. Hastily drinking 
some water from the glass the doctor offeied 
to her, she stood up trembling, but with a 
sudden access of fortitude, passed through the 
door, saying as she did so in a natural voice, 
“Oh, yes, I quite understand, thank you. 
Now, Faith, are you ready ? ” 

Faith laid down the paper and rose, and as 
they left the surgery together, the doctor 
muttered to himself, “ Wonderful—wonder¬ 
ful ! ” 

Helen was glad of the rumble and noise of 
the omnibus into which they stepped at the 
bottom ot the street—glad that, it being over¬ 
crowded, she and Faith were unable to sit 
side by side, which spared her the necessity of 
talking. But once at home, their things laid 
aside, and the lire poked into a cheerful blaze, 
there were no longer any means of averting 
the evil hour, and Helen could have cried 
aloud in the intensity of her suffering. 

Now let’s have a chat before we light the 
gas, Helen,” said Faith, putting the chair next 
to her invitingly. “ Do you know, I thought 
that doctor really a nice man. What wonder¬ 
ful injunctions was he giving you in his 
private room, by the way ? I could not catch 
a sound, though I was terribly anxious to hear 
if the word i spectacles’ was murmured be¬ 
tween you. Though all the same, I have 
made up my mind to wear eye-glasses. How 
wise your little sister will look then I Why, 
Helen, what is the matter ? I thought you 
were rather quiet when we came in.” 

“Darling,” began Helen, trembling, “I 
have something very bad to tell you, but you 
must try—try to be patient and bear it ! ”— 
she moved her head impatiently. Words like 
these seemed simply hypocritical just then. 
How should she tell her ? 

“What is it, dear? Can it be so very 
dreadful ? ” 

“My own little sister, I would sooner die 
than tell you, if I might; but there is no help 
for it, you must know. Faith, dear, it’s about 
your eyes-” 

“What! ” breathlessly. 

“Your sight is gradually going—oh! dar¬ 
ling, can’t you understand ? ” 

“ You don’t mean—you don’t mean that 
I’m going blind?” cried Faith, in a sharp, 
frightened voice. 

“Yes, it is—that,” returned her sister in a 
heart-broken way. 

There was an intense stillness. Outside in 
the gloomy little street, white starrv snow¬ 
flakes were beginning to fall softly*, gently 
down, and darkness filled the room. In the 
grate the fire glowed with living warmth, and 
the flicker ot a flame darted every now and 
then with mocking persistence over the white 
strained face of the one, and the bowed head 
of the other. There was no movement— 
hardly a sound. 

“ Oh, Helen, Helen ! ” 

Never in her life had the kneeling woman 
heard such a cry—a cry wrenched from a heart 
just realising the terrible fact that in this 
world there will be no more light, no sunshine, 
no beauteous things visible ; only an awful, 
intolerable, unalterable blankness. She shud¬ 
dered as the cry penetrated through the still 
darkness ; the next moment Faith had flung 
out her arms and fallen forward half-fainting, 
trembling, sobbing, moaning, all at once as it 
seemed, and Helen, rising brave and strong in 
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her unutterable pity, was once more the 
comforter. 

The hour that followed it is impossible to 
describe. To anyone the affliction of blindness 
must be the most awful and terrible affliction 
that can befall them ; and how much more so 
to one whose soul is filled with the beauty of 
the earth, whose work can only be done by the 
aid of the most perfect eyesight, whose am¬ 
bition and enjoyment arc wholly existent upon 
it, whose life, without it, can be nothing better 
than a dreary blank. Surely there was some 
excuse for the poor child—only, indeed, seven¬ 
teen—if, in her first intolerant agony, she spoke 
bitterly of God, of Heaven, questioning the 
justice that could rob her of her most precious 
possession, only to make life harder for both of 
them. And what could Helen do ? Nothing 
save hold her sister in her tender arms, 
whispering lovingly of comfort, not rebuking 
her words, but gently urging her to be brave 
and strong, though, she admitted to her¬ 
self, the words sounded cruel in their present 
insufficiency. At last the heavy sobs subsided, 
and Faith, worn-out with weeping, laid her 
head on her sister’s shoulder with a helpless, 
pathetic gesture too sad for words, and closed 
her eyes. 

Could anyone have seen Helen’s face at that 
moment, they would scarcely have known it. 
Sweet it always was, and the hair, parted and 
waved on her brow, gave it an almost Ma- 
donna-like beauty; but in that moment it 
seemed almost transformed. As the firelight 
played about the room, it showed a still white 
brow, shadowed with the banded hair; eyes 
full of a strong and steady resolve; lips moving 
tremulously, and an expression of unwearying, 
unselfish devotion that was wholly beautiful on 
her face. 

“.With God’s help,” she murmured, “ I will 
be true. I will labour for her, be eyes to her, 
protect her with my life—my poor little sister! ” 
* * * * 

In the landlady’s parlour on the ground 
floor a young clergyman, with his hands locked 
behind him, was pacing impatiently to and fro. 
Every now and then he drew up abruptly 
before one of the many engravings that 
adorned the walls, glanced at it critically, and 
then strode on with head lowered as before. 
He had a fine bead, and a fine, mobile face, 
clean-shaven and well-moulded, with dark 
expressive eyes which generally wore an ab¬ 
stracted, fathomless look, but which were now 
wide-awake enough, and full of an eager rest¬ 
lessness. 

There was the sound of a door closing over¬ 
head, then of a step on the stairs, and as he 
hastened to open the door, he was face to face 
with Helen. 


She greeted him with a ready smile, and the 
colour that flew into her white cheeks was as 
pale and sweet as that of the roses half hidden 
in the folds of her simple black gown. Her 
small hands, half lost in soft little lace ruffles, 
trembled slightly when he took them ; but her 
eyes shone steadily and bravely as they met 
his look. 

“ You arc surprised that I should have 
asked to see you down here,” lie said, leading 
her to the hard horsehair sofa with its un¬ 
necessary adornment of crochet antimacassars, 
“ but I had something to say to you privately. 
First of all, though, how is Miss Faith to¬ 
day ? ” 

“Much better, thanks, but oh! I don’t 
think I shall ever get used to seeing her so. 
Although it is now three months since she lost 
her sight, I cannot seem to believe it. To watch 
her going about with her hand outstretched, 
and her face so sweet and patient—it is 
hard-” 

She turned away with a sudden rush of 
tears. 

“And this is my bravery,” she continued, 
with an April smile playing about her mouth. 
“ Ah, well, it does take time to learn. But 
do you know, this morning I went into the 
room and Faith did not hear me, evidently, for 
she had got her brushes out, and was feeling 
them, drawing them across her lips in such a 
way—it was heartbreaking to sec it.” 

He pressed her hand sympathetically. 

“ Yes, I know, it is hard for you both, but I 
think that in time even she may feel happy 
again. Already she is beginning to find that 
there are some little things she can do, and 
you are all the world to each other—that goes 
for something ; love, and undivided sym¬ 
pathy.” 

“ Yes, and that is why I feel that I have a 
double responsibility. I must not only care 
for her, I must be eyes to her, and sometimes 
my words so poorly express the things I want 
her to sec inwardly.” 

“ Yet never reproach yourself for not doing 
your best; I sometimes wonder, when I see 
you doing so much, whether you can bear the 
strain.” 

“ Oh, yes, I can, and I am glad to say our 
friends are helping us a great deal now that 
Faith is blind.” 

“And will you never think of yourself? 
Do you never think—but let me put it in plain 
words. The truth is, Helen, I came here this 
evening to see you, and to ask you to be my 
wife.” 

Helen sat motionless, but a troubled look 
crept into her eyes. 

“ I have loved you for a longtime,” he went 
on, “ and should have told you before, but I 


Bengal Chutney. —Two pounds of green 
sour apples, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
quarter of a pound of raisins, one ounce of 
ground ginger, and same of garlic, a slight 
shaking of cayenne pepper, and one pint and 
a half of best vinegar. Put the whole in a 
stone jar and stir it well; then put it in a good 
hot oven and bake till all has become a pulp. 
Time, about six hours. Bottle it well that the 
air shall not get to it. It is ready for use as 
soon as it is cold. 

Curried Eggs. Put about an ounce of 
butter into a saucepan ; when it boils add half 
a teaspoonful of curry powder; when this has 
fried for a minute break two eggs into it, stir 
and add a tablespoonful of milk and a little 
salt; when it is thick serve at once on buttered 
toast. This is a nice breakfast dish. 
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Saucer Pudding. —Separate the yolks 
from the whites of two eggs, beat the yolks 
with two tablespoonfuls of milk and a few 
drops of flavouring or the grated rind of a 
lemon, a dessertspoonful of castor sugar ; whip 
the whites to the stiffest froth, lightly mix the 
whites with the yolks and pour into three 
good sized saucers that have been previously 
buttered. Bake in a quick oven for ten 
minutes a nice light brown. Turn them out 
into a dish, double them over, with a little 
raspberry or apricot jam between the folds, and 
serve. 

Stewed Green Peas and Lettuce.— 
Wash and take off all the outside leaves of 
two good-sized lettuce and lay them for about 
two hours in cold water with a good piece of 
salt in it, then slice them into fine strips and 
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have not dared to approach you in your trouble. 
Tell me, dear, will you marry me ? ” 

For one moment she hesitated, then laid her 
hand on his arm with an upward glance. 

“Don’t you see that I cannot,” she said, 
gently; “ don’t you sec that my duty is clear 
before me—that I must not leave Faith. How 
could I—and she so helpless ? ” 

“ I know, I know, I have thought of it all,” 
he said, “ and I guessed what you would say ; 
but it is hard. You know that I would 
take her into my home and treat her as my 
most dearly-loved sister, but, Helen, my 
darling, I am almost as poor as you are, and 
how could I do it ? Yet if you can only love 
me, and put your hand in mine and bid me 
wait, I shall be quite happy.” 

“ But it would be a promise, and I could 
never leave Faith, never. My aunt has offered 
her a home, but I would not have her go 
there, you know. They would weary of 
waiting on her, but I never should. And you 
have been so kind to us, too. Why, even 
these,” touching her roses, “ are your gift, and 
yet the first favour you ask must be refused 1 ” 

“ But, Helen, do you love me at all ? I 
don’t know why ycu should to be sure,” with 
a half-sad smile, “ but if you did, we could 
surmount all our difficulties in time.” 

The swift colour flew to her cheeky and her 
eyes dropped for a moment. 

“ I do,” she said, almost in a whisper, “ but 
we must not talk of it now. You arc free, 
quite free,” with a little break in her voice ; 
“ I could never tie you down to years of 
waiting, perhaps to end in nothing after all.” 

He rose to his feet, and took her hand again. 

“ You have told me enough. It may he 
years, but I shall not think the time long. 
One day, my true darling, you will give me 
your dear self, when things look more hope¬ 
ful, and then we will guard the little sister to¬ 
gether, you and I.” 

“I cannot tell. I have answered you, but 
you must not speak to me like this ever—only 
as you have always done. And remember, you 
are free, absolutely free.” 

“ Let it be so, if you wish it. But there is 
an indissoluble bond between us, and I am 
content.” 

So whether these two will come together or 
not, it is impossible to say. But however it 
may be, Helen will bear it all bravely, as 
bravely as she has gone forth to meet the 
future with all its monotony, its clouds, and its 
difficulties. For when a soul sees its duty 
clearly and unalterably set before it, and docs 
it in a spirit of love and patience, though it 
bring neither pleasure nor wealth, it sheds the 
abiding peace which God bestows on an un¬ 
selfish heart. 


put them into a saucepan with a quart of nice 
young peas, and four tablespoonfuls of good 
gravy, about an ounce of butter rubbed into a 
teaspoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of castor 
sugar, and pepper and salt. Cover the sauce¬ 
pan and let them stew gently till the peas are 
soft. 

Tomatoes X la Bohemienne. —Cut some 
good-sized tomatoes in half and cut a little off 
the bottom with a sharp knife, so that they will 
stand firm on the dish. Take out part of the 
inside, and fill it up either with finely minced 
game or mushrooms, or any cold meat you 
might have by you. Now dip the tomatoes in 
sweet oil, put in a nice quick oven for fifteen 
minutes, and serve with a poached egg on each 
tomato, garnish with parsley or seme nice 
fresh brown watercress. 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER. 


APPLIQUE WORK. 


The French word applique means simply the 
sewing of one material over another. This 
work in ancient days was known as Opus Con - 
sutum, or cut work, Passementerie , and Di 
Cornmesso, the first-named being the oldest. 

Vasari tells us that it was Sandro Botticelli, 
a Florentine, who invented it for the use of 
church banners, as being for that purpose more 
effective than any other kind of embroidery or 
painting. Botticelli himself drew the balda- 
chino of Or San Michele, and the embroideries 
of a frieze which the monks of Santa hi aria 
Novella used to carry in procession. In spite 
of Vasari’s statement, however, applique work 
did exist before Botticelli’s century (the six¬ 
teenth), as in India and Persia it had been 
known for many hundred years, and some ex¬ 
cellent authorities think it was invented there. 

Chaucer names “cut work,” and that term 
is often found in inventories from his time to 
the beginning of the last century. At Coire 
in the Grisones is a very lovely chasuble, of 
which the Orphrey is of the .School of Holbein 
the elder, and the work, which is much in 
relief, is applique. 

In the later Middle Ages a good deal of this 
work was done in Germany for wall hangings, 
figures being cut out of different materials, 
embroidered down, and sometimes these were 
very handsome. 

A writer on the subject says :—“ In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century cut work 
was much employed in Italy for large-flowerecl 
arabesque designs, commonly in velvet or silk, 
making columnar wall hangings, which are 
often very effective—giving the rooms an 
architectural decoration without interfering 
with the arrangement of works of art, pictures, 
statues, and cabinets placed in front of them. 
Besides, it was supposed that the utmost effect 
of richness was thus accomplished with the 
least labour, and very large spaces and very 
high walls covered without losing anything of 
beauty by distance, as must be the case when 
the work’s highest merit is the delicacy of the 
stitches and the details of form.” 

The Earl of Beauchamp had left him a lovely 
suite of hangings in applique ; the foundation 
is of white brocade, and every variety of stitch 
is introduced in the silks which, of many 
colours, are laid upon it. 

Applique embraces a great many varieties of 
work, and feathers, skins of animals, gold and 
silver, mother-o’-pearl, and many substances 
can thus be employed. 

Let me now give you some general rules :— 
Choose bold large designs, and when you have 
got your material ready, back it with fine tissue 
paper. This should be done with starch paste, 
because it dries quicker than any other. Spread 
the paste on the paper with a brush, carefully 


taking away any lumps and only allowing the 
paste to be liquid enough to make stuff and 
paper adhere together, and yet not so liquid 
that it penetrates to the other side of the stuff. 
When you have spread your paper evenly over 
with the paste, lay the material upon it and 
smooth and press it down with a cloth, stroking 
it out carefully, remembering always to do so 
in the direction of the thread, so that you avoid 
puckers or the dragging of the material, or 
allowing any air to remain between it and the 
paper. 

The next thing is to lay several sheets of 
perfectly smooth paper on a board that is quite 
llat, and then to place your paper-lined stuff 
upon it, covering it in turn with several sheets 
of paper. Then lay a heavy board with weights 
upon it to keep all these down and to act as a 
press, and leave the whole thing there until 
quite dry. 

The entire pattern is then transferred to the 
foundation, which is stretched on a frame. 
Cut out the figures and fit them on to their 
proper places on the design, and when dry 
they are applied down in methods I shall 
describe later on. 

It is very troublesome indeed to embroider 
directly on velvet or plush or gold tissues, so 
that application comes in well here, and I will 
now detail the way in which it is worked. 

In Fig. i you see a kind of conventional 
pomegranate which is appliqucd on to other 
material, the pomegranate being in red velvet. 
If you do not paste your design down as I 
have just described, you should tack it down 
very carefully. It can be done in the hand, 
but of course a frame is best. If you have not 
got a large standard frame, the small round 
frames that are very inexpensive would answer 
well for small pieces of work 1 . They really 
consist of two hoops which fasten by a screw 
to a table. 

You will notice that the velvet is button¬ 
hole stitched down with silk, and that French 
knots are worked upon the sides. The middle 
is filled up with long stitches taken across and 
secured where they cross. Any worker with 
an inventive turn of mind will easily see how 
great an amount of variation could be secured 
by patterns cut out and thus employed. I saw 
not long ago a lovely design of white lilies, 
these being cut out and applied to blue Roman 
satin. The anthers were accentuated, and each 
flower bordered with Japanese gold, the stalks 
being worked on to the material in silk. 

Fig 2 shows a leaf also fastened down with 
button-hole stitch done, as in the former illus¬ 
tration just close enough to prevent fraying. 
From the button-holing spikes project, these, 
be it noticed, pointing upwards towards the 
end of the leaf. 



Fig. 3 shows a leaf couched down. In all 
old church needlework couching is very much 
employed, silver thread, passing, corded silk, 
crochet twist, floss silk, etc., being used for 
the purpose. Silk is preferable for many 
reasons to gold, as it does not tarnish, and no 
gold excepting Japanese is ever free from that 
danger. 

In the leaf before you, Fig 2, filoselle is 
employed, the entire strand with its six or 
more threads being used. Thread it into a 
large-eyed aiguille pour tapisserie , and pass 
that needle through from the right to the 
wrong side, then draw out the needle for which 
you have no further use until you finish off 
and secure the filoselle firmly. This is done 
by sewing it down with silk, the same shade 
as the filoselle. Y r ou next conch \t down, and 
a careful examination of the illustration will 
show you better than anything else how that 
is done. In this leaf you will see two rows of 
couching, the stitches which fasten them down 
coming directly between each other. A line 
of feather-stitch done in the entire strand of 
filoselle runs down the middle of the leaf. It 
is easy to be seen now great variety can be 
obtained by this method. A large, bold de¬ 
sign of velvet or plush flowers upon a rough 
serge ground would make beautiful curtains, 
portieres, screens, etc., and of course it is all 
much more quickly executed than even the 
coarsest kind of embroidery. If you chain- 
stitch down your borders or button-hole stitch 
them closely, then you will need but one row 
of couching, but in velvet particularly you 
must do either one or the other; any applied 
design which has frayed edges shows careless 
work, that neither looks nor will wear at all 
well. 

Fig. 4 has a jewel sewn down the middle, 
and spikes in groups of three projecting from 
the edge. Jewels show to great advantage 
done in this fashion. 

Cords, I may say en passant , can be used 
instead of couching, the beginning and ending 
being through the material in the same way as 
the filoselle was treated. 

It is often noticed in applique work that 
large spaces are filled up with stitches of one 
kind or another. All who understand mount- 
mellick embroidery will have a variety of 
stitches at their command which are more or 
less suitable for this purpose. Loop-stitch, 
coral and feather-stitch, honeycomb and 
lattice-stitch, cable-stitch, etc., all can be 
used. For those who like another class of 
stitch I have given here three illustrations 
which show how these pan be executed. 

Fig. 5 is done on coarse linen, seven threads 
lying between the beginning and end of the 
transverse stitch, two threads being between 
each perpendicular bar. 

f Fig. 6 is only a crossing often used in 
) tapestry. 

Fig. 7 explains itself by being three spikes 
headed by a long stitch. It must be noted 
that easy as these stitches appear, unless they 
are done evenly and at regular intervals, they 
are not at all pretty. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show how what is called 
Baden applique is done. 

In Fig. 8 white linen is applied to brown 
holland, flax of two shades of salmon being 
employed. Having got one of Briggs’ designs 
transferred to your linen, you baste it down 
very evenly indeed upon the holland, or what¬ 
ever material you choose for your foundation. 
If you are using fine linen and coarse holland, 
it is best to shrink both first. Then button¬ 
hole the entire design down, and cut it out 
close to the edge of the latter—that is all. 

Fig. 9 is done in exactly the same way, and 
is very handsome indeed, the leaves and em¬ 
broidery being in turkey-red on poor-house 
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sheeting, which is a lovely cream colour. Tur¬ 
key twill is used for the design and ingrain 
cotton for the button-holeing, which, as you 
will see in illustration, is done very closely 
together. "When the whole is cut out the 
spikes are worked. Great care must be taken 
to place your design very straight on the 
lower material, as if crooked, mistakes can 
with difficulty be rectified, if at all. I have 
seen some work which is very handsome done 
in this way, curtains with a border like this 
being very effective. In the same house where 
1 saw the curtains, I also noticed a sideboard- 
cloth of Virginia Vine worked like this, and a 


bold design in Turkey twill was a very good 
decoration for the border of a bedspread of 
peacock Bolton sheeting. If people prefer 
an all-over design they can easily cut out 
sprays and work them on a large surface. 

Dark blue laid on a red ground has a very 
good effect if you are careful to choose not too 
hard a blue or too bright a red. A red serge 
design on grey house-flannel is very pretty, and 
what are called and arc “charity blankets” 
can be converted into beautiful bedspreads if 
good designs are chosen, and care taken to 
have those colours which go together, con¬ 
trasts as they may be. Grotesque animals can 


be cut out and applied, palms, etc., and, in 
short, no end of variety can be obtained in 
this kind of work. 

In the Paris Exhibition at the Prince of 
Wales’ Pavilion, there were a series of Chinese 
fowling-scenes, in which the human figures 
were clothed in silk and velvet, the animals in 
the fur belonging to them, and the birds in 
their own feathers. 

What is called Roman appJiqud is brown 
holland button-holed down on red or blue 
twill, the design being strictly conventional 
and resembling, on a large scale, some of the 
patterns used in point-lace. 


MY LADY MARJORIE. 

By ADA jVf. TROTTER, Author of “The Miner’s Hero,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE FORTRESS ON THE CLIFFS. 

Rowland, kept at arm’s-length by 
•her Grace the Duchess, and completely' 
ignored by Marjorie, suffered cruel morti¬ 
fication of spirit. He knew well that 
the elder lady held his politics in con¬ 
tempt ; while as for the younger, had 
there not been a curl of the exquisite 
lips, and a glance in the ey'es that had 
met his with a glance like steel, re¬ 
fusing recognition in that wretched mo¬ 
ment when he had been the by r eword of 
the crowd? His parents, the parson, 
and Miss Tabitha, and the farm folks, 


had been urgently’ entreated to pay 
visits to the Duchess during the past 
two y'ears—visits from which they had 
returned with interminable stories of the 
beauty^ and grace of “My Lady'” and 
the long list ot her lovers, which in¬ 
cluded the very'flower of the aristocracy. 
To him had been accorded no invita¬ 
tion, no word of remembrance; no one 
seemed to feel this was in any way 
unusual, and Rowland was ashamed to 
air his grievances or even to put them 
into words. Perhaps his friends were 
not quite so blind to his condition as 
he imagined them, nor was the Duchess 


ignorant of the change which he had 
made in the habits of his life ; she had 
a faithful correspondent in the outspoken 
parson. 

Rowland, brooding on his wrongs, 
found natural consolation in leaning 
over the bridge, watching the play' of 
the water below. Perfectly absorbed in 
his thoughts, he heard not the brisk 
step of the hearty parson, and started 
violently as a voice said at his ear, 
“ ’Twas ever out of sight, out of 
mind, with our little Molly.” Rowland 
coloured, wondering at his friend’s divi¬ 
nation of his thoughts, forgetting the 
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Duchess’s quick-sighted reading* of the 
parson’s character—that his knowledge 
of the human heart was the source of 
his power in the parish. “Were I a 
gay young cavalier,” continued he, “ I’d 
force the citadel ere I would stand with¬ 
out the ramparts. ‘ All’s fair in love 
and war,’ you know, my lad ! An’ you 
be not man enough to make effort to 
win fair maid, be sure she will never be 
yours.” 

“ But the Duchess,” said Rowland, 
turning sharp on his adviser, '‘she 
would accord me but scant welcome. I 
have the misfortune to displease her.” 

“ Oh, if you are afraid ! ” said the 
parson, with his bright laugh, slapping 
Rowland mischievously on the shoulder. 

A light broke like sunshine over the 
young* man’s dejected face. The parson 
knew there was no lack of courage in 
his make-up. Thus two days later 
Rowland appeared, booted and spurred 
for a long journey. “ Mother, have you 
any message for Molly ? ” 

The squire looked up, and laughed 
cheerily in the enthusiasm of the moment. 
“What, ho! The wind’s that way at 
last, eh, lad ? ” 

Rowland, burdened with loving mes¬ 
sages to the adorable Molly, mounted 
his father’s best horse, and rode away 
to the fortress on the Norfolk coast, 
whence had come the last ill-spelt letter 
from “ My Lady.” This short distance, 
now traversed in a few hours by means 
of railways, in those good old times of 
bottomless pits of slush in lieu of roads, 
took several days to accomplish. Thus, 
ride diligently as he would, sunset of 
the fourth day after he left home found 
Rowland barely within sight of his 
goal. 

Long ere the path left the dense wood¬ 
lands for the cliff the roar of the mighty 
ocean filled the air with its sonorous 
song. There had been a storm at sea, 
and the grand upheaval afar sent the 
huge billows, outleaping their fellows, 
to break their forces against the cliffs to 
which the winding path was trending. 

With his poetic soul wrought to in¬ 
tense excitement by this first hearing of 
“deep answering unto deep,” Rowland 
reined in his horse and bared his head, 
as one who stands on holy ground in 
the sanctuary of the Almighty. For now 
the sun was setting in the sea, swiftly 
sinking through resplendent clouds to 
the horizon, to touch with flames of gold 
the tossing blue of the waves until ab¬ 
sorbed into their translucent depths. 

It was not until this moment of ex¬ 
altation was passed, and the scintillating 
gold had faded into purple, that Row¬ 
land drew breath and had eyes for 
aught else than this magnificent scene. 
Then, as he rode onwards along the 
cliffs, he perceived the village on the 
promontory below, and with no little 
apprehension followed the direction of 
the wind, which now drove the gigantic 
billows right upon that part of the coast. 
From his point of vantage he seemed 
to see the spray dash from the rocks 
below to the windows of the church 
which almost overhung the cliff. Was it 
his ignorance of the ways of the ocean 
which led him to dream that the posi¬ 
tion of this village was endangered by 


wind and waves ? He told himself that 
it must be so, for as he descended the 
cliff and rode slowly through the village 
streets a most placid scene refreshed 
his eyes, though his ears were almost 
deafened by the roar of the breakers. 
Cottage doors stood open, bright fires 
of drift-wood blazed upon the hearths, 
men were patiently mending their fishing- 
nets, and women rocked their babes 
with sweet lullaby. .Surely the inhabi¬ 
tants of the place would be the first to 
note danger to their homes. 

Here, above the village street, loomed 
the dark fortress, one of the favourite 
haunts of the Duchess ; like the church, 
it seemed rather to overhang the cliff. 
Was it built thus in olden days, queried 
Rowland, or was it possible that the 
ocean had made assault upon the 
foundations and washed the cliff away ? 
But these and other ideas were brushed 
rudely from Rowland’s mind by the near 
proximity of the castle gates. It was 
not a pleasant moment this to enter the 
presence of the Duchess an uninvited, 
umvelcome guest. His name, however, 
conveyed only delight to the servants, 
who had a warm memory for the open- 
handed squire, and they were even offi¬ 
cious in their offices to Rowland, carry¬ 
ing him away to a chamber where he 
might prepare himself for his momentous 
interview, and then ushering him through 
a world of waste corridors to the recep¬ 
tion-room, where the Duchess received 
her especial friends. This room wore 
the aspect of a prison, for the windows 
were heavily barred; it was barely 
furnished, and Rowland, walking rest¬ 
lessly amongst the grim, ancient chairs, 
turned his back on the dreary interior 
and peered out into the dusk. 

It was too dark to see the living, 
beating waves, but as he leaned against 
the stone wall he felt a tremor "in its 
massive strength as the breakers leaped 
the cliff and struck at the castle walls 
like forceful battering-rams. He was 
roused from what was in fact a keen 
attitude of attention to the effect of every 
wave by a sharp rap on the back of 
his head, and thus began his career at 
the castle by an unfortunate misunder¬ 
standing. 

“ Still a dreamer ? ” said the Duchess, 
permitting the contempt she felt to be 
very evident in her tone. “You had 
not the courtesy to reply to my first 
question as to what hath brought you 
hither, so I gave you a slight reminder 
of your duty.” 

“ I crave pardon, your Grace,” replied 
Rowland manfully, looking straight into 
the keen old eyes so shrewdly bent on 
him; “but my mind was dwelling on 
the dangerous force of those mighty 
waves. As 1 lean here against the 
stone mullions I feel the tremgr as the 
billows break. Think you the founda¬ 
tions of the castle can stand such rude 
assaults ? ” 

The Duchess laughed; no little con¬ 
tempt in her manner. “My good Row¬ 
land, what will be thy next fancy ? The 
castle has stood too long to need spon¬ 
sor as to its strength. The foundations 
are rock on rock, fourteen feet of thick¬ 
ness, invulnerable to wind or wave. I 
prythee dismiss such idle fears, and, if 


you can answer so direct a question, let 
me know what fancy has brought you 
hither. Thy parents are well, and the 
good parson, and the farm folk, as a 
long epistle from Mistress Tabitha doth 
testify.” 

“All are well,” said Rowland, with a 
tinge of hauteur not unbecoming to his 
noble countenance. “ I came to crave 
your permission to see and speak with 
‘ My Lady Marjorie.’ ” 

“Ah!” replied the Duchess; then 
silence fell on them both. Rowland was 
standing with bent head, as one who has 
uttered a prayer. The Duchess, with 
fire in her eyes, looked through and 
through him, and presently Rowland 
threw back his head and boldly gave 
back look for look. It w T as more than 
possible that the Duchess had ambitious 
views for her ward, but he knew Molly 
well enough to be sure that she would 
please only herself when she was wed. 

“ 1 have the misfortune to displease 
your Grace,” said Rowland haughtily; 
“yet hath a man even the right of his 
opinions. But it is for your Grace to 
give me the permission to pay my court 
to ‘ My Lady Marjorie.’ ” 

“ And if I deny thee that permission ? ” 
asked the old lady severely. 

Rowland v r as silent. The parson’s 
words came back to his memory, “ I’d 
force the citadel ere I would stand with¬ 
out the ramparts.” He looked full at 
the Duchess. “Your Grace,” he said, 
“ a man has more than one way of 
accomplishing his ends. Be sure that 
by fair means or by foul I will see ‘ My 
Lady ’ ere I return to my father’s house. 
If she dismiss me, I must needs go ; 
but none other shall drive me from your 
gates.” 

“That is well said, Rowland Bath¬ 
urst,” said the old lady approvingly. 
“ Make or mar your cause as you will, 
you have my permission to break a lance 
with others for Marjorie’s favour. She 
is, as you know, of wilful mood, and 
will lead her lovers a sorry dance if 
they do not learn to govern her. But 
who should know her, if not you and 
yours ? I doubt me if I have grafted 
aught upon the maid with all my mani¬ 
fold corrections. She is no reed to be 
bent with every wind.” 

“ No, truly,” said Rowland, admi¬ 
ringly. “ ‘ My Lady ’ hath always known 
her own mind. Therefore, your Grace, 
I promise to receive my dismissal at 
her hands.” 

“ Well; be it well,” said the Duchess 
gravely. “And now do nothing rash. 
Young people have their follies, and 
undue haste in bringing what they de¬ 
sire to pass hath ever been laid to their 
charge. Now, come with me. We have 
a house full of young people. I wel¬ 
come you, Rowland Bathurst, for your 
good father’s sake.” 

“Some day,” muttered Rowland, 
“ shall you welcome me for mine own ! ” 

The Duchess was very quick of hear¬ 
ing, but knowing that Rowland, like 
many others, imagined age and deafness 
inseparable adjuncts, she made no sign. 
The words gave her pleasure; the old 
lady adored courage, especially moral 
courage, in a man, and she found herself 
well pleased with the part Rowland had 




taken in an interview which must have 
been a difficult one to him. Rowland’s 
eyes flashed as the pages, throwing* open 
a door, brought to view the brilliant 
company. A moment later Rowland 
was looking for the maiden, the slight, 
willowy creature of his dreams ; but he 
scarce recognised her in the stately 
beauty at the end of the saloon. Was 
this “ My Lady,” or was he dreaming ? 
Her robe of silk trailed on the oaken floor 
in shimmering folds, her golden curls 
were coiled about her head, and the 
face he remembered as so bright and 
vivacious had grown almost stern in its 
repose. Rowland did not know that 
Molly was a little bored with the enter¬ 
tainment of her guests; his eye was 
resting with a very mundane jealousy on 
her partner in the dance—a' gay young 
cava\tetmagnificent physique, looking 
superbly handsome in his velvet and lace. 

“Count Albert,” said the Duchess, 
in an aside. “A man of remarkable 
attainments, a great scholar, and poet 
withal.” 

Rowland had not the wit to know how 
little such qualities would recommend a 
man to the favour of “ My Lady,” so he 
suffered very keen pangs at his heart 
until Molly came swiftly across the room 
towards him. There was nothing formal, 
nothing distant, in that greeting, and 
Rowland, raised from earth to the gates 
of Paradise, had near lost his head and 
clasped this adorable maiden to his 
heart. Others might have found his 
quiet greeting coid, but Molly knew 
him better than he knew himself. A 
slight smile curled her lovely lips, and 
the eyes she uplifted to his danced mis¬ 
chievously. Ah ! this was the same old 
Molly, ripe for some tricksy piece of 
nonsense, who repeated his quaint “ I 
hope you are well, ‘ My Lady,’ ” with “ I 
hope you arc well, Mr. Bathurst.” 

Then Rowland had made a small 
exclamation, “ Oh, Molly! ” 

And Molly, laughing over her shoulder 
at him, cried mischievously, “ So you 
are come at last, Rowland ? ” 

But Rowland’s moment of happiness 
was ruthlessly broken in upon. Further 
word with Molly was impossible for this 
evening, so surrounded was she with 
suitors who implored a song, a word, a 
look. As Rowland stood watching her 
from afar, jealously striving to penetrate 
her thoughts, he perceived she was far 
from being enchanted with so much 
adulation. In truth, “My Lady,” who 
wanted to talk to Rowland, was not a 
little bored at the demand on her cour¬ 
tesy. A woman of more susceptible 
heart might have been spoiled where 
Molly was merely wearied. She was 
tired of compliments. The fact that her 
beauty was unrivalled was accepted by 
her as a truism, and had lost all spring 
to her vanity by perpetual repetition. 


MY LADY MARJORIE. 

How much of this clear insight into the 
value of the flattery of crowds did she 
owe to her upbringing under Mistress 
Pierce ? Molly cared more for a glance 
of approval from this early friend than 
for all the compliments with which the 
gallants fed her vanity to repletion. 
The Duchess was pleased to pay Row¬ 
land marked attention; she kept him 
by her side, asking him for details of all 
the home people. 

At length the clock struck midnight 
and the merry company was dispersed. 
Rowland slept little that night; he was 
listening to the music of the thundering 
waters and the solemn chimes from the 
church, which rung the hours and sent 
forth a hymn to the night-watches. At 
length drowsiness overcame him, but he 
was roused often by the thunderous re¬ 
port of the breakers below. Was it 
only in fancy that the very castle shook 
with every fresh assault ? 

With early morning he awoke, and, 
having equipped himself, set forth to 
the garden, which stretched away to 
landward, glad to enjoy the freshness 
of the September morning. But, early 
though he thought himself, the Duchess 
and Marjorie were still earlier, and a 
sudden turn in the alley brought Row¬ 
land right upon them. 

Molly was leading her bear by a chain, 
while several dogs yelped round her. 
She held a whip in her hand, which she 
used without mercy on her pets; the 
Duchess, too, dealt many a sounding 
rap on the heads of her encroaching 
canine followers, while her laugh echoed 
Molly’s merry peal as the old bear 
hobbled clumsily along. The ridiculous 
animal believed this hilarity to be ad¬ 
miration, and began to waltz solemnly, 
to the extreme envy and surprise of the 
dogs, which stood aghast on their hind¬ 
legs with their tongues lolling from 
their gaping mouths. Rowland’s laugh 
brought the wTiole pack of dogs upon him, 
and Molly’s whip had abundance of 
exercise. 

“ Stewart!” cried she, in her clear 
voice, when the din subsided. The man 
appeared as if by magic. Molly knew 
he was sure to be skulking within a few 
yards of her. He led away the bear 
and called the dogs, and the party 
walked gaily into the prim terrace- 
garden. 

“ Let us break our fast. Those slug¬ 
gards will not awake for hours yet. 
What think you now, Master Rowland, 
of the foundations of our old fortress ? ” 
Here she pointed to the enormous but¬ 
tresses, which seemed to sink into the 
very rock of the cliffs, and to be strong 
enough to endure any assaults of time 
or tide. 

“ .1 know not what to think,” said 
Rowland steadily, “until such time as 
I have made due examination, and this 
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must be done to-day without fail. I 
have your Grace’s permission ? u 

“ Poke about where you will,” she 
said, laughing. “ I give you ‘ Open, 
Sesame ! ’ to every cellar and dungeon 
in the castle. I fear not the verdict of 
the most searching eye.” 

“ May you be more than right,” said 
Rowland quietly. “ I thank your Grace 
for the permission to make such investi¬ 
gation as my small knowledge shall sug¬ 
gest.” They stood by the terrace-wall, 
looking out to sea. The wind still blew 
from the east, and necessarily with the 
rise of the tide these waves, rolling 
fiercely on the sands, would concentrate 
their force on the promontory. “I do 
not understand,” said Rowland, as he 
looked, “how the mind capable of con¬ 
ceiving a fortress strong as this should 
place it in a position where it must bear 
the brunt of violent storms. Still less 
can I understand a sane people building 
a church and village on the promon¬ 
tory yonder.” 

“ Oh, tut, tut! The ocean has en¬ 
croached since this castle was built. 
Legend says it stood half a mile from 
the sea. But such encroachment was 
before my father’s time ; castle, village, 
and church stand just as they were a 
hundred years ago. It is well known that 
the ocean steals from one side the bay, 
while land is reclaimed the other side. 
The chances are that there will be green 
fields twenty years hence where the 
ocean rolls so fiercely to-day.” 

Rowland remained uneasily silent. 
Molly, who knew his manner well, stole 
a look at him. “Your Grace has had 
the foundations examined of late?” he 
asked presently. 

“ My dear Rowland, surely you have 
a mania on the subject. Do you not 
perceive that only in an easterly gale do 
the waves approach our promontory ? ” 

“We are going to have an easterly 
gale,” said Marjorie merrily. “ The 
wind has been in the east for a week.” 

Rowland slipped over the wall, and 
let himself down below the garden on 
the cliff. 

“ Rowland, come back ! ” cried Molly 
anxiously. “ There is no path down that 
precipice but headlong flight.” 

“And I am famishing,” cried the 
Duchess ; “so pray return.” 

They went in to breakfast, and after¬ 
wards the ladies, bent on housewifely 
duties, left Rowland to his own devices. 
What these were Molly’s quick eyes, 
ever on the alert, suspected when she 
saw Stewart returning from the tower- 
wall with a long rope in his hand. 
Rowland came in an hour later, his 
cheeks flushed and eyes flashing with 
excitement. To Molly’s amazement, he 
passed her with a bow, and craved 
private audience with the Duchess. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BIRDS SING ALL THE YEAR. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


In the pleasant spring-tide weather* 

When in rain-bespangled grass, 

Violets, set close together, 

Breathe out perfume as we pass; 

And the orchard trees are bending with a rose-lit bloom)’ mass, 

It is sweet to hear the thrushes 
That from first faint peep of dawn 
Haunt the bowery lilac bushes, 

And the hawthorn by the lawn, 

And the blackbirds pipe from thickets where their callow broods are bom. 

Oh ! the calling and the singing, 

Here, and there, and everywhere— 

And the choral pman ringing 

From the greenwoods, far and near, 

In the pleasant spring-tide morning, though the birds sing all the year! 

When the sunny summer dances 
Through the verdures of the vale, 

Or with statelier advances 
Climbs the upland, golden pale, 

Sweet it is to listen—listen to the dreamy nightingale. 

When the twilight almost lingers 
Till the lily’s scented cup 
Opens to the dawn’s fresh fingers, 

Ere the night had sealed it up : 

And there’s ever wealth of honey for the early bee to sup. 

Oh ! ’tis sweet to listen, listen 
To the skylark trilling near, 

While the woods and meadows glisten 
With the dewdrops that they wear, 

In the sunny summer weather, though the birds sing all the year ! 

In the gorgeous autumn weather, 

When the fields are lit with gold, 

And the moorlands blaze with heather, 

And the grass is brown and old, 

Still the hazel copse is vocal with bird-music manifold. 

In the wood the finches flutter, 

Culvers call across the meads, 

And the sedge-birds softly utter 
Flute-like notes amongst the reeds, 

Where the rushes’ plumes are trailing o’er the faded water-weeds. 

Oh! ’tis sweet amidst the splendour 
Of the harvest-tide, to hear 
Happy bird-songs, low and tender, 

Float so softly to the ear, 

In the golden autumn weather, though the birds sing all the year I 

But ’tis sweetest midst the whiteness 
Of the winter’s brief chill days, 

When there’s but the berries’ brightness 
To bedeck the hawthorn sprays, 

To be thrilled by the soft pathos of the robin’s mellow lays. 

Little robin—ah ! how often 
We have listened to its songs— 

Ah ! how much to touch and soften 
To its cheery note belongs— 

How sweet thoughts and memories tender o’er the moved heart sweep in 

When familiar woodland places 
Unfamiliar aspects wear, 

And each bough that interlaces 
Fruits of clustered crystal bear— 

Sweetest is the winter music, though the birds sing all the year! 
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IN THE SUNNY SUMMER WEATHER. 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of " Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CRO.?S PURPOSES. 



EGINA was 


in unusu¬ 
ally high 
spirits, for 
her mind 
was pretty 
well made 
up, and 
that is 
always a 
satisfac- 
t i o n to 
persons 
like her¬ 
self of a 
naturally 
deter- 
minedand 
independent cha¬ 
racter. 

She had made up 
her mind that she 
would purchase Cot- 
t e r e 1 s of the twin 
brothers, who were wishful to sell; and 
she had a pleasant consciousness that 
by so doing she would not only secure 
for herself a charming old house and 
delightful garden, together with about 
as much land as she wished to own, 
but that she would be smoothing the 
way in life of the two brothers, for 
whom she now felt a warm esteem and 
liking, and would also be preparing the 
way for the happy settlement of the 
two pretty Tresham girls, whose little 
unspoken love-story she had guessed at 
very correctly, as well as having heard 
the rather open secret from the lips of 
the devoted Mrs. Rudge, who w'as al¬ 
ways eager to tell her young mistress 
everything. 

But Regina knew that the purchase 
of a property was not made in a day, 
and that she must take counsel with 


some experienced man of business be¬ 
fore she took any open step. And 
as she did not want the whole place 
gossiping of her and her affairs, she 
wished the matter kept a secret until 
her decision was finally made, until the 
formalities had been looked into and the 
title had been found satisfactory. She 
was young enough to enjoy a little bit 
of mystery—to enjoy springing a sur¬ 
prise upon her friends when everything 
was arranged ; and when she went to 
Mr. Tresham’s office to go into the 
business part of the transaction with 
him, she asked (and he approved her 
request) that nothing should be said 
about the affair until the transfer had 
actually been made and the thing done. 

“You are quite right,” he said; 
“there are so many slips betwixt cup 
and lip, and never more so than in the 
transfer of lan d. I believe everything 
is right here, and I know the title is 
good, for I have gone into that before 
most carefully ; but you might see rea¬ 
son later on to change your mind, and 
it would be very annoying to have set the 


place in a ferment for nothing. So I shall 
not say a word even to my own children ; 
for, though they would try to keep the 
secret, it might leak out amongst them. 
Even the best of girls are leaky vessels 
when a pleasant secret is in the air, 
and the boys would spread it like wild¬ 
fire. I will say for myself, that though 
I shall be sorry to lose Harold and Leo, 
yet I can see that they are right enough 
in their desire to sell and emigrate. 
They are just cut out for the colonies, 
and have prosperous friends and rela¬ 
tives there, and there is no one in whose 
hands I would sooner see the old place 
than yours, Miss Stanley-Devenish.” 

“ It is kind of you to say so. I con¬ 
fess I have taken a great fancy to the 
old house. It could be made charming, 
and I hope to do justice to it. I want 
to be near my step-mother and her 
family, but it would not do for me to be 
a permanent member of the household. 
I could be of more real service to her a 
little distance off when things are once 
set in train.” 

“ And that you are doing wonderfully, 
I hear,” said Mr. Tresham, with a 
smile. “ I hear from our guest that the 
boys are becoming almost tame-” 

“ Which is Mr. Percival’s doing, far 
more than mine,” smiled Regina. “I 
am thankful indeed to have such a co¬ 
adjutor. He is most good and patient 
with them. Ronny adores him, and 
Wilfrid dares not set him at defiance. 
He has a power with boys that is a great 
boon to us all.” 

“He is a fine fellow,” said Mr. 
Tresham thoughtfully; “and he ought 
to do a great work in the world. I wish 
he could settle amongst us. We want 
just such a man as that for the outlying 
district on the other side of the river at 
Coshington. It has grown up with the 
increase of barge-traffic, ana the people 
are fearfully degraded. There was talk, 
a year or two back, of collecting funds 
for a small church there, but, though a 
certain sum was forthcoming, it was not 
sufficient for the purpose. I sometimes 
wonder whether the matter will begin 
and end there.” 

A sudden rush of colour had flooded 
Regina’s face. She paused and hesi¬ 
tated, seemed as if she would speak, 
then stopped again, and finally meeting 
Mr. Tresham’s eyes fixed upon her with 
something of curiosity she said, “Yes, 
I will speak. A lawyer is a safe confi¬ 
dant, and you are a friend, too, Mr. 
Tresham. You have heard me spoken 
of as a rich woman, and so I am. I am 
one of those persons to whom a good 
many fortunes have been left, owing to 
the fact that I am almost the only de¬ 
scendant on the Stanley side, where 
there was a good deal of money. Three 
years ago I was sent for to the dying- 
bed of a great-aunt, whom I had hardly 
ever seen. She was peculiar and eccen¬ 
tric, and very charitable. She asked 
me a great many questions about my 
circumstances, and ended by telling me 
that she had left me all her fortune, 


but that she asked me as a favour— 
she would have nothing to do with the 
formalities of a trust-deed ; she said the 
world and its ways changed so fast now 
that trusts were often more harmful 
than beneficial—but she asked me to 
give her my word that one-half of this 
money—that is, above ten thousand 
pounds—should be given to some chari¬ 
table and deserving work in which I 
myself took some personal interest, 
and which I felt certain was doing, or 
likely to do, a real work for the benefit 
of the souls and bodies of the neglected 
poor. Now, Mr. Tresham, this money 
is still lying out at interest and is accu¬ 
mulating there, ready for some scheme 
of benevolence into which I myself haye 
some practical insight. I have been too 
much on the move ever since to feel any 
disposition to use the money yet; but if 
I were to become a landowner here, and 
own the very district that abuts upon 
the wharf-land on the other side of 
Coshington, why, then-” 

“ I see your meaning, Miss Stanley- 
Devenish, and I need not say that all 
you have told me is most interesting 
and hope-inspiring. But we must only 
move one step at a time, and must not 
let zeal outrun discretion. There are a 
vast number of things to be thought of 
when a point like this is at issue, and 
the first thing is to see how the Cotterel 
business goes on. If ever you are mis¬ 
tress there, we can begin to think of the 
other matter.” 

Mr. Tresham went home that evening 
fh a thoughtful frame of mind. He felt 
very certain that Miss Stanley-Devenish 
would buy Cotterels, and as she was 
very liberal in her ideas, and had a full 
appreciation of all the improvements the 
young men had recently made on the 
property, he was quite sure he should 
succeed in getting a good price for the 
estate—better than he had hoped to do 
when first it was put into his hands. 
But, though this was satisfactory and 
pleasant, there was another side to the 
matter which brought a little shadow 
to his brow, and as he walked along 
he spoke once or twice half-aloud. 
“Yes, I suppose it will come to that. 
I suppose I shall lose them, but I must 
not grudge them their happiness. I 
ought to think myself a lucky man to 
have kept my garden of girls so long 
about me. Well, my little Susie will 
not think of leaving the nest for many 
years to come—that is one comfort, and 
there is Norah still.” But as he spoke 
a little smile flickered round the corners 
of his lips, and he thought of certain 
looks he had seen pass between their 
guest and his eldest daughter, which 
had more than once set him thinking. 
“Well, well! It is the way of the 
world; one did the same in one’s own 
youth. And I do not think my little 
girls will give their hearts unworthily. 
But I’m not sure that I wouldn’t like to 
have Dolly and Molly out of the way for 
the next week or so ; I don’t want those 
young fellows to feel the least bit bound. 
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Going out like that, they might feel 
freer to go alone, whatever they did 
later on. I should feel it a great hu¬ 
miliation if they felt in anyway fettered 
by some little hints they may have 
dropped, boy-fashion, when the whole 
thing looked chimerical and unreal. 
One does not know how seriously to 
look upon boy and girl attachments. 
Sometimes they form the basis of a life¬ 
long love; sometimes they flicker out, 
or remain only as solid friendships with¬ 
out a spark of real romance. Anyway, 
it would do no harm to send the girls 
away for a spell, and see how far their 
hearts really are touched. I wonder 
whether they would be willing to go and 
pay a visit anywhere.’’ For though the 
plan of going away had been made three 
days earlier by the sisters, they had not 
had any answer yet from their aunt, and 
did not like to speak to their father till 
they knew they would be welcome there. 

To-night, however, Mr. Tresham him¬ 
self opened the matter. He observed 
that both the girls were looking a little 
pale, and asked them how it would be 
if they were to pay their aunt a visit ? 
The sea-breezes would soon bring back 
the roses into their checks. 

Molly’s face flushed crimson at the 
suggestion, whilst Dolly looked up 
quickly to say, “Why, papa, you must 
have guessed ! Or did Aunt Ellen write 
to you too ? She has asked us so often 
that we thought we really would go this 
summer if she wanted us, and her letter 
came to-day saying she should like it 
very much; so we are going, if you can 
spare us. Norah says she can, and we 
should like to start soon.” 

“As soon as }'ou like, my dears, and 
I shall be glad for you to see your aunt. 
She is fond of young folks about her, 
and has none of her own to keep her 
company.” 

The plans were soon made, and the 
visit was to begin almost at once. Molly 
drew her sister away into the sanctum 
of their own room as soon as she could, 
and when the door had closed behind 
them she said in a low, strained tone, 
“Dolly, he knows something! ” 

“Oh, Molly, what makes you think 
that?” 

“ His manner—his wanting us out of 
the way so suddenly—everything ! Fie 
must have heard something, and he 
doesn’t want it to come too suddenly 
upon us. He never wanted us to go 
away before. It is quite a new idea. 

I noticed something a little odd in his 
manner all through. You may be quite 
sure some rumour has come to his ears 
and that is the reason for this sudden 
move.” 

Dolly heaved a deep sigh. She did 
not want to be selfish. She did not wish 
to grudge anybody the happiness they 
might have; but she could not help 
feeling a little as the man must have 
done who had been robbed of his one 
ewe lamb. Regina, with her beauty 
and grace and wealth, might have 
married a dozen times over as it was, she 
thought. It did seem just a little hard 
that she should fix her fancy upon Cot- 
terels and its inmates. 

Molly was standing in the window 
musing. “Dolly,” she broke out at 


last, “ it can only be one of them, you 
know. I fancy it is Harold ; he has the 
air of being the elder brother, though 
they are twins. Leo will come back "to 
you-” 

“I don’t want him back!” cried 
Dolly, with a quick flash in her eye. 
“ If he has forgotten me for Miss Stanley - 
Devenish, and cannot get her, he need 
not come to me any more; it would 
spoil everything. Besides, he would 
never leave Flarold. I don’t think that 
has ever entered their heads any more 
than we have ever thought of being 
separated. Leo may be the one, or he 
may go on living at Cotterels still; it 
will be a lovely house when Regina is 
mistress there. He will be happier 
there than anywhere else, but-” 

“ But he could not bring a wife to 
share the honours with Regina—no, of 
course not,” said Molly quickly, striving 
to speak naturally, without either bitter¬ 
ness or scorn. “ So, Dolly, you and I 
will just go away till things are settled 
one way or the other. We must not be 
jealous, or hard, or scornful, for they 
are both free and Regina is very beau¬ 
tiful, and, if she is to be our neighbour, 
I should be very sorry for her ever to 
know. I would not for the world she 
should find anything out from us. It 
will be much better to try and get over 
all sore feeling somewhere right away. 
One cannot wonder that Harold and Leo 
should have got tired of waiting for 
better days that never came, and if she 
did begin to care for one of them, why, 
one could not wonder that they-” 

“No, indeed; and though people 
have thought things about us it has 
never gone any farther and never shall. 
We will make the best of it, and show 
people that if girls do not marry, and if 
they do grow up to be old maids, they 
can be happy and useful and nice to 
everybody. Dear papa, he will like to 
keep us always at home, and we have 
always been happy there before. We 
are not going to get whiney-piney now, 

I hope, and we shall come back ever so 
much better for the change.” 

So the two brave girls made up their 
minds to face the thing out, and not give 
way to their natural girlish despondency. 
With that inherent love of self-sacrifice 
which is a natural and noble trait in 
most young things, they decided to 
leave the field clear for Regina, and not 
strive the least in the world to lure back 
the hearts that they thought were stray¬ 
ing from them. They had faced the 
situation with courage from the first. 
It was a great comfort that they could 
confide in one another, since they could 
confide in nobody else, and they almost 
felt that the worst was over now that 
they had had their fears confirmed (as 
they believed) by their father. 

“ I should like to see Cotterels once 
again,” said Dolly wistfully that night, 
as she laid her head on the pillow. “I 
don’t want anybody to see us, but I 
should like to take one look round. It 
will never be the same to us again.” 

“ We might go up to-morrow and 
skirt round by the shrubbery. We need 
not be seen unless we like,” said Molly. 

“ Yes, I think we will go, Dolly. I should 
like it myself; for t though we have 
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never really thought of living there our¬ 
selves, we have been very fond of the 
old place. And it will all be changed if 
Regina comes there to live. It can 
never be quite the same to us.” 

So the next afternoon found the sisters 
skirting round the familiar paths, looking 
at the old landmarks, at the trees they 
had climbed, and the bushes they had 
seen planted, and gathering here and 
there a leaf or a blossom, with a feeling 
that these tokens would be always pre¬ 
served by them as mementos of those 
vanished days that could never return 
for them. 

“Hush! Listen!” said Dolly sud¬ 
denly, with her fingers on her lip. 
“ What was that ? ” 

They listened, and it came again— 
the unmistakable laugh of a child, fol¬ 
lowed by some words in a man’s voice. 

“ Somebody is in the paddock,” said 
Molly softly. “Shall we go and see 
who it is ? ” 

They were filled with curiosity, for the 
child’s voice was more and more audible 
as they approached ; and there was an¬ 
other voice, too, that both knew well— 
Regina’s—speaking in accents of en¬ 
couragement and approval. 

The paddock was bounded on one 
side by the shrubbery in which the girls 
were wandering. They were quite con¬ 
cealed by its tangled undergrowth as 
they approached the paling. Their 
hearts were beating fast; they would 
have shown themselves had it not been 
for Regina’s presence. Now they felt 
as though they must not on any account 
be seen, though their curiosity drew 
them on step by step. 

Now they could see plainly all that 
was going on. It was a pretty picture 
that met their gaze. Ronny was sitting 
very upright on a little Shetland pony 
that had been reared at Cotterels by 
the brothers and was a great pet there. 
Regina stood beside him with her hand 
upon the neck of the spirited little crea¬ 
ture. The child had plainly been show¬ 
ing his prowess in riding, and Flarold, 
who looked as if he had been running 
with him, stood by flushed and smiling, 
whilst Leo had a leading-rein in his 
hand. 

“I want him for my own! He is a 
darling, Regina ! Do buy him ; I do so 
want him ! ” 

Molly and Dolly well knew that the 
pony was far too much of a favourite to be 
parted with. The brothers had refused 
a fancy price for him more than once 
already. 

Regina was laughing as she said, 
“Perhaps he is not for sale. The Mr. 
Cotterels are fond of him too.” 

“But I want him so much! And 
you said if I was very good you would 
see about a pony for me, and I have 
been good a whole long time—you said 
so yourself. Oh, Regina, can’t you get 
him for me ? ” 

And the sisters, breathlessly watching 
the scene, saw Regina raise her laugh¬ 
ing gaze to the smiling face of the two 
brothers as she answered, “Well, Ronny, 
perhaps it can be managed somehow. 

I will see what I can do about it some 
day soon.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ONLY A FARTHING’S-WORTH. 


never knew llie value 
of a farthing till I 
made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the East 
End of London, and 
found myself in the 
general shops wait¬ 
ing to see and note 
the class of cus¬ 
tomers, the majority 
of whom were far¬ 
thing ones. A far- 
thing’s-worth of tea, of sugar, of soap, of 
dripping, of milk, of flour, of fish, of cotton, 
and even a farthing’s-worth of boiling water, 
all these demands I got quite accustomed to ; 
and as I thought of the nine hundred and sixty 
farthings necessary to make a sovereign, I 
pitied the shop-keepers almost as much as the 
customers, for I thought it impossible that 
they could make even the scantiest living out 
of a multiplication of farthings; but I was 
mistaken. 

That a farthing is not a trifle, we will fake 
as an example some of the East-end shop¬ 
keepers of a better class who, to make up 
losses, have lately added to their prices per yard 
or per pound or per pint an extra farthing, and 
the consequence is a great increase in their 
“ takings,” especially on Saturday nights. 

If I ever doubted the power of a farthing’s- 
worth, I shall not do so again, nor will anyone, 

1 think, after I have told my experience of a 
few weeks since when I paid a visit to the 
Kingdom of Lollipops. 

Imagine if you can that in one huge factory 
in the North of London two hundred and fifty 
tons of sugar are used weekly in making 
sweeties, the majority of which is retailed in 
farthing’s-worths to poor little ones in London 
and in the country ; and still further imagine 
that in the manufacture of these farthing’s- 
worths of sweeties, a thousand people are 
constantly employed, eight hundred and fifty 
of whom are women and girls. The number 
of customers who buy wholesale and then retail 
are about two thousand three hundred and 
thirty-nine in London, and one thousand in 
the country and abroad. 

I think that those who are not able to visit 
this wonderful factory themselves, may like to 
hear of all we saw, in order that they may 
understand all that is set going by the demand 
of “a farthing’s-worth of sweeties, please.” 

This immense factory of “sweetstuff” in 
the North of London is a kingdom in itself, 
reigned over by master-spirits whose hearts 
and minds are in it, and probably it is this 
fact which gives to the farthing its significance, 
An intimate friend of the firm said of them, 
“ They do not eat sweets, but they make them, 
and think them,” which is as much as to say 
that they are perfectly engrossed in the busi¬ 
ness ; and indeed this is so, and they consider 
their sons could not do better than follow in 
their steps and go into the “profession of 
lollipops.” 

The sweets are made from pure sugar, of 
which, as I have said, two hundred and fifty 
tons a week are used here in Wood Green 
and at their other house in Shepherdess 
Walk; and the brilliantly tempting colours of 
the sweets are produced by vegetable dyes, 
and therefore quite harmless. The sugar is 
boiled down in four-hundred-gallon tanks. 

Leaving our wraps in the counting-house 
before starting on our travels, we remarked 
that we were not customers ; and were met 
with the reply, “so much the better, as we 
require no more than we have.” Surely this 
is a rare condition ! 

Outside in the covered court huge vans were 
being piled up with goods, one for London, 


the other for country work. In the latter they 
supply wholesale dealers and do no business 
with shops. 

We first noticed a large well-like place, with 
an immense “ shoot ” in it, connected with 
the different floors, down which comes a cease¬ 
less stream of finished boxes of sweets ready 
to be stored until wanted. Next to this shoot- 
well is a store-room with bins up to the roof, 
each stocked with boxes of which the 
masters know every detail, so orderly and 
methodical is the arrangement. Thus 
farthing goods are packed in gross boxes; 
halfpenny goods in half gross boxes ; goods 
sold at two ounces a penny in four pound 
boxes; jubilee mixture in nine pound boxes, 
and so on. These boxes are all obtained from 
two or three firms who make wooden boxes 
and nothing else. When there is a great 
press of work and they run short, of course 
they have to set to and make some; but as 
one of the firm said, pointing to a home¬ 
made specimen, “ that box cost us a shilling to 
make, and is only blown together as it were, 
whereas for the same money we can get one 
bigger and altogether better made.” 

The work-people are well cared for, and 
have plenty of time allowed for their dinner, 
which they usually bring with them ready 
cooked, or if they prefer it they can have it 
cooked at a neighbouring bake-house. They 
used to leave off work at eight and were 
allowed half an hour for tea, but it w.as found 
that much time was wasted over the meal, 
therefore it was decided to close an hour 
earlier, viz., at seven, and knock off the tea. 

At first the work-people did not like it at 
all, but now they prefer it to the old way, to 
which they would not return if they could. 
Of course stray cups of tea are winked at, but 
the members of the firm all go without, for 
they say they do not expect the workers to do 
what the principals will not do, and on the 
other hand, if the principals can give up a 
thing surely the workers can. 

One workman has been here twenty-three 
years, and several over twenty years, which 
speaks well for everybody all round. 

A peculiarity of this firm is that they never 
advertise, and have never spent but £$ in their 
lives in that way, so that they are living con¬ 
tradictions to the statement that no firm can 
prosper without spending large sums in 
advertisements. 

We have waited on the threshold in order 
to make acquaintance with the thousand work¬ 
people, and will now enter one of the work¬ 
rooms. 

What a children’s paradise! What a 
delightful smell of “sugar and spice and all 
that’s nice ! ” What a charming stickiness 
pervading everything, and what a rich stock 
of trays full of most tempting goodies, in most 
fascinating shapes ! 

One objection to the trade is that nothing 
makes such black dirt as sugar, in spite of its 
brilliant whiteness and delicacy. Of course 
strict cleanliness is preserved in connection 
with the sweets themselves, which look as if 
hands had not touched them, and the girls 
employed in making them seem a peculiarly 
good class, being clean, quiet and self- 
respecting. 

Here are trays full of what are known as 
monster nuggets, which are sold at eight a 
penny or two for a farthing; remarkably 
good value for these huge lumps of nougat 
which are packed in neat rows in boxes. 
Next comes a large tray full of “Father 
Christmas ” without his war-paint and fir- 
tree which, further along, are being carefully 
stuck in by another set of workers. Other 
girls in this large room are supplying little 


round birds’ nests with small white sugar 
birds, which they do very deftly. Having a 
clean cloth in the hand they take up a hand¬ 
ful of soft warm sugar, then they twist the 
cloth so as to leave a small opening at one 
end through which the sugar flows and which 
they control by pressure on the cloth; long 
practice enables them to stop it altogether at 
precisely the right moment. 

Near to these is a girl putting strips of india- 
rubber on to dancing figures, while another is 
sticking gilt paper handles on to sugar baskets, 
and a man close by is painting stags. 

Delightfully realistic little pigs and camels 
are there in large numbers, and further on we 
come to some fine specimens of rosy-cheeked 
apples and pears, which are moved high above 
the farthing value, the cost of each being two¬ 
pence. 

Here is a girl rapidly supplying whole 
families of pink mice with eyes, and at a little 
distance from her one is embedding little 
spoons in pink and white slabs Of sweetstuff 
known in the child world as “ Sloper’s lunch,” 
and which can be bought for a farthing, and 
beside the sweetstuff the spoon and little box 
are thrown in, so no one need go without 
lunch. 

Here too we find Father Christmas fully 
equipped, having passed through at least a 
dozen hands before he arrives at this state, 
and is sold retail at two a penny, little fir-tree 
and all. 

The sugar, of which such quantities are 
used, comes from Amsterdam in Holland, 
from Germany, and from Paris’; but gaining 
knowledge as we went from room to room, we 
learned that the sugar is not used for the 
sweets just as it is but mixed with another 
material, because in its pure state it would be 
too brittle and not sufficiently pliable to make* 
into shapes. Formerly it used to be mixed 
with cream of tartar, but now they mix 
“ glucose,” that is sugar made in America 
from maize, and this is found to answer well 
and is not at all injurious. A hundred vats of 
glucose are used every week, each vat equal 
to eight hundredweight, which brings the 
quantity of sugar and glucose up to two 
hundred and ninety tons a week, or fifteen 
thousand and eighty tons a year. 

The moulds for the various animals are 
made here of plaster of Paris. Of course the 
figures and animals are all hollow, as they are 
made inside the moulds and the centre poured 
out. 

Cigars are sold four a penny, but those we 
saw had not yet got the fire put on and so did 
not look so realistic. 

In the corner of the room a girl was weigh¬ 
ing the parcels as they passed out at the 
door with great care and precision. 

The next room we entered reminded us 
forcibly of Grasse, for here the sweets are 
drained on perforated trays exactly as at that 
place, and passing out of this we came to the 
crystallising room full of steam, where the 
lovely shiny gloss is acquired that renders 
them so attractive. The hot sweet smell was 
very tempting, and the trays of draining 
sweets looked so very good. 

In the adjoining room bacon and eggs were 
being made ridiculously like the real articles, 
except for the sprinkling cf sugar over them, 
and as these are sold at a farthing each the 
unemployed can scarcely complain of dear 
prices. "Crystallised cocoa-nut chips are in 
great favour also. 

Passing on to another room we were amazed 
to see a large square pillar in the centre with 
two big nails, one on each side ; and suspended 
from these were huge ropes of sweetstuff 
being manipulated by a man and a boy. The 
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amount of muscular strength required for this 
work is very great, as the immense, thick, 
yielding mass of warm sugar has to be dragged 
out thin and hurled back in a coil over the 
nail, this process being repeated again and 
again. 

Caramels were being made here to be sold 
two for a farthing; they are packed in neat 
rows with a strip of*paper between each row. 
Formerly they cut the caramels into squares 
and then cut the paper into strips; but one of 
the workmen discovered that by placing the 
caramels and papers in a special position they 
could both be cut at once, thus saving time 
and trouble. 

It can be estimated pretty correctly how 
much each special sweet should cost by 
reckoning up the prices of the various 
materials used. The boilers at work here are 
of 120, 50, and 80 horse-power. 

The next thing which interested us was a 
cornucopia of sugar filled with vanilla, 
which was being manipulated by two men, 
one of whom was rolling the thick end gently 
backwards and forwards while the other care¬ 
fully drew out the thin end, every now and 
then cutting off a length and tossing it across 
the room to a boy in charge of a machine, who 
cleverly caught it, and put it in the machine, 
which secretly converted it into round balls. 

If the cornucopia had been drawn out its 
full length it would have reached half a mile. 

Very few accidents happen here, and when 
they do occur they are generally the result of 
carelessness. For remedy on the spot oil and 
flour mixed, or carron oil * is used for burns. 

But we have not seen all yet, and the 


* Carron oil is linseed oil and water. 


children would not like us to forget the choco¬ 
late ices at a halfpenny each, nor the farthing 
sensational dip, consisting of a pink paper 
bag, a collection of sweets, a thimble, a puzzle 
and some such small article as well. 

Farther on girls were cutting slices of “ coker 
nut delight ” and putting them on trays 
covered with shredded coker-nut. It is much 
the same as Turkish delight; the coker-nut 
comes from Colombo already prepared, and 
is cheaper to the firm than buying the nuts 
and preparing them themselves. 

For all sticky or moist goods tin boxes are 
used, and for dry goods wooden boxes. For 
boxes alone they spend ^500 a month. 

We noticed the stickiness of eveiything, and 
were told that it was much more noticeable on 
wet days, the trade being very much affected 
by atmospheric changes. 

They use gas throughout the factory, and 
not electric light; they tried the latter but it 
was not found good to work by. 

Three tons of chocolate are made use of 
every week for coverings. 

We went through the sausage shop where 
1 opes of absuidly realistic-looking sausages were 
hanging from the ceiling in real skins. They 
were perfectly correct even to the way they were 
twisted, which, we were told, was learnt by 
accident. They used to tie them with string, 
which, however, did not look correct, but a 
girl from a sausage shop came into their 
employ, and in two minutes showed them how 
to twist the sausages properly. Another 
room was devoted to caoutchdus "of all kinds, 
with a very hot room at the side for drying 
them. Girls were going in and out with trays 
of them on their heads ; they do not remain 
long in the great heat, although from practice 
they scarcely notice it. 
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Girls were rolling out the sheets of pink and 
white stuff, while others were superintending 
machines which were solemnly punching them 
out while in a soft and pliable condition. 
Some of the white ones are stamped in red 
with the Queen’s head, the price and the 
manufacturer’s name and places of business. 

Job lots of pictures are bought up by the 
firm for about £12 per ton; these are given 
away, one within every halfpennyworth of 
sweets. 

One thing I had almost forgotten and that 
is what they call the pantomime line, and 
which is entrusted to one of their cleverest 
men. It consists of long thick rolls of sweet- 
stuff so arranged in colours, red, white, blue, 
etc., that on cutting thin slices off the ends, 
complete figures are obtained of harlequin, 
columbine, clown and pantaloon. 

It is a wonderful place in more ways than 
one. There is a large carpenter’s shop in full 
work ; they shoe their own horses and are 
their own engineers, and lastly, they have just 
completed a large van to hold one ton of 
sweets. 

To satisfy the demand, “A fai thing’s-worth 
of sweeties, please,” is no slight matter. In 
this Wood Green factory alone 13,000 tons 
of sugar are used in a year, 2,080 tons of 
glucose, 156 tons of chocolate for coverings ; 
£ 6,000 paid for boxes in a year; 1,000 people 
always employed ; 1000 people’s wages to be 
paid, and not a penny paid for advertisements. 
The children’s demands are sufficient to keep 
the whole thing going. 

In conclusion I may say I have visited the 
kingdom of the sick, the kingdom of poverty, 
the kingdom of toys, and now the kingdom of 
lollipops, and I am not sure that this last is 
not the most wonderful. 


AURIOL’S CORONET. 


By EAEIAX UPTOX, Author of “ Christmas-Eve in a Crypt,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

“If to speak nobly, comprehends 
To feel profoundly, if the ends 
Ol power and suffering, nature blends.” 



HE luncheon-bell found the 
young author still in the thick 
of her work, but sufficiently sure of her ground 
to be able to lay down the pen. Having 
changed her habit she descended to the dining¬ 
room. Luncheon was always a very informal 


meal, the members of the family straggling in 
as they pleased. To-day an elderly lady was 
the only occupant of the*room. 

“You alone, aunt? Where arc Gus and 
Car ? ” 

“ Oh, didn’t they tell you ? Captain Bra- 
bourne took them off in liis drag this morning 
to Richmond, where they arc to spend the 
day.” 

“ But surely they did not go alone with 
that man! ” 

ITer aunt smiled at her horrified expression. 
“ They were to call for Mrs. Dearsley on the 
way. At least so they said.” 

“ But that is nearly as bad. She is consid¬ 
ered very fast, you know, and I am sure she is 
only doing the girls harm. Aunt, I wonder 
you can allow the acquaintance.” 

“ My dear Auriol, you must see by this time 
how little the girls care for anything I say. 
Vou, being the eldest sister, ought to have 
some influence over them. I have none what¬ 
ever.” 

Auriol was silenced. What her aunt said 
was perfectly true. She could not deny it. 

Mr. W algrave’s time was wholly given up 
to accumulating wealth, that of his two sons 
to spending it. And Gus and Car, the two 
youngest girls, ran riot. Deprived of a 
mother’s controlling influence when they were 
just coming out, they had quickly taken the 
reins into their own hands. They would 
brook no interference from Auriol, in fact, she 
and they had long since drifted apart. They 
went their separate ways, Gus and Car being 
deaf to her remonstrances and expostulations. 
AVith Auriol it was a case of the prophet 
without honour in his own country. In her 


own home she stood literally alone. No one 
either understood or sympathised with her 
pursuits. She was the duck in the hen’s 
brood. Plow she came by her literary genius 
and intellectual proclivities was a puzzle to 
most. Certainly not from her father, who 
despised literary people and viewed all author¬ 
ship as so much waste of brain power. He 
had a certain subtle sense of satisfaction, it is 
true, in hearing his daughter’s praises sung, 
and seeing the stir her writings had created in 
the civilised world. He was even in a measure 
proud of shining in her reflected light. But 
he considered her a fool for devoting the best 
years of her youth to amassing money she did 
not want, when she ought to have made a 
brilliant match and been settled in an estab¬ 
lishment of her own. What had women to 
do with books and brains, lie argued. They 
were leaving their province altogether. Blue¬ 
stockings were a detestation to him. He hated 
them like the plague. 

His sons shared his opinions. Indeed it 
may be doubted whether there was one in the 
whole family who had read Auriol’s books 
completely through. All heights are lonely, 
and the first experience we gain on reaching 
one of the summits of fame is a consciousness 
of its intense solitude. Auriol had quickly 
found this out. 

During the season by Mr. Walgrave’s express 
desire his widowed sister came to preside over 
his household. It gave a savour of propriety, 
as he thought. But society knew very well 
that beyond taking the head of the table at 
dinner-parties, and driving out in the well- 
appointed equipage every afternoon in the 
Row, occasionally with the girls but more often 
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without them, her espionage was a mere fig¬ 
ment. Gus and Car certainly exacted very 
little from her hands. When they wanted a 
chaperon they generally contrived to get a 
young matron as giddy as themselves to under¬ 
take the office. And as they were both 
striking-looking young girls, always dressed in 
the tip-top of the fashion, popular with man¬ 
kind, and very ready with their tongues, there 
was never any difficulty in finding an escort. 
Fashionable women were always glad to include 
them in their parties. “ And then you needn’t 
drag the old lady after you.” 

Between Auriol and her aunt there was not 
much more in common than between the aunt 
and her other two nieces. In the literary set 
in which the young author was one of the 
most shining lights, poor Mrs. Rowden found 
herself as much isolated as if she had been a 
newly-imported savage. The last new effort 
of intellectual genius, the last brilliant effusion 
from one of the literary giants, the latest work 
of fiction, and the most recent direction of 
modern thought were all so many occult 
sciences to the mystified woman. She knew 
what people thought about the most-talked 
of novels, but as to having an opinion of her 
own on the technicalities of any given book 
that was altogether beyond her. Once she had 
accompanied Auriol to an assembly of kindred 
spirits, but that once was more than enough. 
She had never repeated the experiment. Sit¬ 
ting all the evening in one corner in a room 
full of strangers, all talking above her head, 
and the few who were introduced to her drift¬ 
ing away from her vicinity as quickly as they 
politely could—for literary geniuses are not 
famed for suffering fools gladly any more than 
their brethren gifted in another direction—was 
simply not to be borne. Auriol did not press 
a repetition. 

Lunch passed rather silently. Mrs. Rowden 
made a remark or two upon the weather, sug¬ 
gesting that a little rain would be very refresh¬ 
ing. And then she questioned her niece upon 
the afternoon’s engagements. But Auriol for 
the most part was holding commune with her 
own thoughts. She could not all at once tear 
herself away from the enchanted regions. I 
fear she found the society of the people she 
had just left more to her liking than that of 
her aunt. Her brain machinery was still at 
woric. Sentence after sentence was being 
constantly framed with unwearying persistency. 
But at length she pulled herself together, and 
as she rose to leave the table Mrs. Rowden 
said, “ The carriage will be round at half-past 
two, and if you will come with me first to do 
a little shopping, and pay those calls, then 
I can drop you at the hospital on my way 
back.” 

Auriol assented. Shopping and calls were 
to her a necessary evil, something to be borne 
with resignation. It was with difficulty that 
during the season she could be persuaded to 
keep up her wardrobe to its proper state of 
efficiency. But this afternoon she found her 
commissions at the milliner’s and dress-maker’s 
more interesting than usual. With grave 
consideration she entered into the minutest 
details, and discussed trimmings and materials 
with as much concern as if she had been the 
veriest votary of fashion. Great emphasis was 
laid upon the date at which her new evening 
gown was to be returned. And the head 
dressmaker, who was herself an admirer of 
Auriol’s works, promised that her order should 
be faithfully executed, but wondered at the 
unusual stress laid upon it. 

The shopping and the calls done, Auriol 
was deposited at St. George’s Hospital. After 
wending her way through several long cor¬ 
ridors, she entered one of the accident wards. 
Meeting the sister in charge at the door, 
Auriol inquired in low tones how her little 
protege was. 

“ He is better to-day. The doctor hopes 


now to pull him through. Oh, yes, you may 
sec him. He has been asking for you.” 

And as Auriol approached a bed in the 
further corner of the room a little boy’s eyes 
brightened visibly. He looked about ten 
years old, his face was almost as white .as 
the bandages which enveloped his head. Six 
days previously, as Auriol stood on the pave¬ 
ment at Hyde Park Corner, a hansom dashed 
past her, and before the man, driving with 
reckless speed, could pull up he had knocked 
down one of the little street urchins selling 
matches and the wheel had passed over his 
leg. The first to rush to the rescue and 
help to raise the poor child was Auriol. She 
spoke kind and soothing words, and with her 
own handkerchief bound up the bleeding 
wounds on his head. When he was laid in 
the cab she accompanied him the short dis¬ 
tance to the hospital, holding his hand in 
hers, and then waited to hear how he had 
borne the necessary painful operation. At 
intervals since she had been to sit with him, 
generally bringing with her some small present 
of flowers or bright picture-books, and trying 
in simple language to convey to the childish 
mind some of those religious truths of which 
he was so profoundly ignorant. 

To-day, after having read a short hymn and 
explained it, she said, “ Now, Johnnie, when 
you get better something very nice is going to 
happen to you, I hope. Can you guess what 
it is ? ” 

Johnnie looked mystified. “ I guess it’s a 
big tea with lots of grub, like as I went to 
when I was a kid.” 

“ No, Johnnie ; something better than that. 
Guess again.” But Johnnie’s ideas were 
limited. “ Well, then, I must tell you. The 
doctor hopes to take off your splints in an¬ 
other week, and then a few days later on I 
am going to send you right away to the sea, 
into a very nice home, where they take little 
boys who have been ill and make them quite 
strong again.” Johnnie’s eyes dilated with 
pleasure, but he said nothing. “You will 
like that, won’t you? So now you can be 
thinking about it, and you must tiy and get 
well as quickly as possible.” And promising 
to call again soon Auriol presently took her 
leave. 

This was only one of the many ways of 
mercy in which the literary earnings were 
spent. On re-entering her boudoir she found 
the afternoon post had brought her some 
more letters. In one the writer requested 
that she would furnish him with some par¬ 
ticulars of her early life and her literary career, 
as he was anxious to include her in his 
sketches of living authors shortly to be issued 
in his magazine. The other three were all 
acknowledgments of subscriptions to various 
charitable objects. 

Next day soon after lunch, Auriol stood on 
the platform at Victoria Station. In another 
minute she had entered a first-class carriage 
and was being whirled away through the 
bright suuny landscapes of Rent. After 
half an hour’s travelling the train. deposited 
her at a small wayside station, outside which 
a pony-carriage, driven by a young girl, was 
drawn up. When the occupant caught sight 
of Auriol emerging from the entrance she 
eagerly stretched out her hand and gave her 
a warm welcome. 

“ Well, Bertha, and how are you all at 
home ? ” Auriol asked, as she stepped into the 
carriage and took the seat beside her. 

“ We are all well, thank you, except Lina. 
She is no worse than usual, and she is looking 
forward to seeing you. It is so good of you, 
Miss Walgrave, to spare us an afternoon 
when the London season is just at its height.” 

“ Indeed, you forget that it is a real plea¬ 
sure to me to get out into the country for 
an hour or two.” 

With the true artist’s eye Auriol eagerly 


drank in all the natural beauties as they drove 
along. Never had the deep summer green 
seemed so refreshing. It was a perfect June 
day, with a bright blue sky overhead. Country 
sounds and scents filled the air. Leaves were 
waving in the light breeze in all directions, 
and some white poplars were rustling with a 
peculiarly soothing sound. The hedges were 
profusely covered with pink-and-white wild 
roses. From a neighbouring copse came the 
exquisite trill of a blackbird; a late cuckoo 
flew overhead, uttering its shrill cry ; and from 
the village they were approaching a far-away 
but distinct cock-a-doodle-do fell on the car. 

Bertha, innocently thinking that her com¬ 
panion was busy constructing some of her 
plots, allowed her to enjoy the scenery undis¬ 
turbed. For her, in the fulness of her girlish 
admiration, it was sufficient bliss to be per¬ 
mitted to drive the young authoress, and 
ft-om time to time take stolen glances at her 
faultlessly-cut tailor-made summer costume. 

A drive of three miles brought them to a 
country vicarage, a small unpretending-looking 
house, approached by a short carriage-drive. 
Under a wide-spreading tree on the lawn, in 
a reclining chair, lay a delicate-looking young 
girl, and another sat beside her, an open 
magazine on her knee, from which she was 
reading aloud. 

“ There they are ! ” came from Bertha, as 
she brought the pony to a standstill. Auriol 
instantly alighted and went to medt' Edith, 
who had sprung up as soon as she saw the 
carriage. A hectic flush of pleasure over¬ 
spread Lina’s pale thin cheeks as Auriol came 
up and took her hand. “It is so good of you 
to come and see me, Miss Walgrave, and in 
the height of the season too, when you must 
be so busy,” she said, unconsciously re-echoing 
her sister’s words. 

Auriol reiterated what pleasure it gave her 
to come and see them, but she did not say 
how many engagements had been declined or 
made to stand aside in order to secure this 
afternoon free. And then they all sat down, 
and while Auriol bore the brunt of the conver¬ 
sation the three girls listened open-mouthed. 
Edith, who had some vague, indi tinct idea of 
some day contributing a paper to one of the 
periodicals, entitled Conversations with well- 
known Authors , made mental notes of all the 
words of wisdom that fell from their visitor’s 
lips. Auriol rvas used to this hero-worship 
from these young warm-hearted girls and en¬ 
joyed it. It was so fresh and genuine, so 
perfectly free from arrierepensce or interested 
considerations. Suddenly her eyes fell on the 
June number of the Marble Arch lying on 
the grass at their feet, and Lina, following her 
glance, anticipated her remark with “Edith 
has been reading out your story to me. It 
is so very interesting this month. We like it 
so much.” 

Auriol turned to the sixteen-year-old Edith 
with a laughing reproach. “ Oh, you naughty 
girl! At your age you ought to be improving 
your mind with some standard work.” 

Edith shook her curly head. . “ I hate 
standard works,” she said; “ and Lina wanted 
so to hear your story.” 

“Oh, Miss Walgrave,” struck in Bertha, 
“ do tell us if Harold dies. We’ll promise 
not to tell anyone else. You can’t have the 
heart to kill him ! ” 

Auriol smiled gently. “ I think not; but, 
my dear child, you must not ask me about 
the story, for I really don’t know how it 
ends.” They all looked their astonishment. 
“ Yes, I often don’t settle about the ending 
until the very last minute. Of course I have 
a general idea, but I couldn’t give you details 
until I sit down to finish it.” 

Presently tea was brought out, and with it 
came Mrs. Blair, fresh from a long round of 
parish visits. Her deeply-lined face had an 
anxious, careworn look, arising from the daily 
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worries and difficulties consequent on very 
small means and a large family, one of whom 
was in the first stage of decline, for a severe 
chest attack in the preceding winter had left 
one of Lina’s lungs diseased. 

Under cover of wishing to walk round the 
garden, Auriol contrived to carry off Mrs. 
Blair for a tete-a-tete , and soon led her to 
speak of her invalid daughter. 

“ I am afraid her cough is not much better,” 
she said, remembering the racking cough she 
had heard two or three times that afternoon. 
Mrs Blair sighed deeply. 

“I have been hoping so much from the 
warm weather, but at present it has not pro¬ 
duced any good results.” 

Auriol tried to buoy her up with hopeful 
words, and asked if the doctor had said any¬ 
thing about Lina’s spending the winter in a 
warmer climate. Thus interrogated Mrs. Blair 
confessed he had said the only hope for her 
life lay in sending her away for the winter to 
the South of France. 

“But you know,” she added, “that is 


utterly impossible, and I told him so. Doc- 
tois are so fond of ordering impossibilities. 
The utmost we could do would be to try and 
get hci into some home for consumptive 
patients at Bournemouth or Torquay.” 

“Oh, but that would not be the same thing 
at all. \ou must let me have the pleasure of 
sending her to the Riviera. Indeed,” as Mrs. 
Blair protested against accepting her gene¬ 
rosity, “ the kindness would be all on your 
part. You know my ample allowance is quite 
sufficient for all my own requirements, and I 
should have no use for my literary earnings if 
I was not allowed to help others. Dear Mrs. 
Blair, for Lina’s sake you won’t refuse me this 
little favour.” 

Thus appealed to what could Mrs. Blair do 
but give way ? 

“Well, then,” cutting short her grateful 
thanks, “we will consider that settled. We 
can arrange details later on. And Lina will 
have it to look forward to for the next few 
months. You must try and keep up her 
spirits as much as p6ssible.” 
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They had now worked their way back again 
to the group on the lawn, after passing a 
magnificent pair of peacocks, and shortly after¬ 
wards Auriol took her leave. An hour later 
when Mrs. Blair, kneeling by her bedside, was 
pouring out her heart in grateful thanksgiving 
tor the load of care just removed, and Bertha 
was envying the young author as the most 
highly-favoured of mortals, Auriol on her way 
back to London was recalling with a sigh the 
time when she was as young and^unso- 
phisticated as the girls she had just left. 
That far-away time when the “first dew was 
on the first flower,” before she had tasted of 
the fount of human knowledge, nor knew that 
no action can be without a secondary, very 
often an unworthy motive. ' J 

It was not often that Auriol indulged in 
these dull-coloured reflections ; but every now 
and then the solitariness of her intellectual 
height, and the unsympathetic character of 
her home surroundings weighed upon her 
heavily. 

(To he continued.') 
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ART. 

Meta Vernon. —Poonah-painting on velvet is done 
either with tube oil-colours or moist water-colours. 
If with the latter, the colours are mixed with 
Velontine before use, which is a medium expressly 
made for velvet-painting. The brushes employed 
are still goat’s hair “ scrubs” and red sables. The 
material should be silk velvet or the best velveteen. 
A long article upon the manipulation of the colours, 
etc., appeared in the “ G. O. P.” on May 7th, 1881. 

Interested Reader.— We give the address of your 
amateur artists’ club with pleasure, painting, drawl¬ 
ing, and etching being comprised in your scheme. 
Address, Miss Parker, 8, Mount Albion Terrace, 
Ramsgate. 

One in Despair. —Of the two examples enclosed that 
of the dog is the best drawn and shaded. The sea- 
piece is a failure. We cannot tell what skill you 
might exhibit as an oil-painter from a pencil-sketch. 
You may have no eye for colour, or fail in the 
technical \vork. Learn the theory of light and 
shade, and the rules of perspective. Master the 
subject of reflected and half lights, and transparent 
shadows. 


MUSIC. 

Jessamine.— 1. The note, as indicated by you, is a 
long Staccato. —2. The Tam-o-Shantcr cap for a 
girl h; described in vol. vi., p. 191, in answer to 
White Lilac.” 

Mab.— -Not knowing the extent of your pow T ers as a 
pianist it is scarcely possible to recommend suitable 
pieces ; but the Nutt Blanches , by Stephen Heller, 
would probably be within the limits of your require¬ 
ments; and Simple Avan, by Francis Thome, is 
another very charming piece. Both thoroughly 
musical, and neither 01 them of the violent, start- 
ling bang-crash style, so trying to sensitive nerves 
and delicate heads. 

B• L• If you wish for information respecting Mr. 
John Farmer’s system of pianoforte study j'ou 
should write for it to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Harrow School of Music, Mr. Orton Bradley, 30, 
Baker Street, W. The members meet in London 
for fortnightly recitals; and there are certified 
teachers who give lessons on the system. 

Mary.— Counterpoint and the theory of music is 
taught at the Institution of Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, W.C., for first, second, and third class 
certificates ; the fee being only 2s. 6d. 

Cramp’s Housekeeper.— It is quite possible that the 
violin may really be what the label professes. But 
sometimes it is an imposition. You should obtain 
the opinion of an expert, taking care that it be 
known a sale be not in contemplation. Stradivari 
was the most celebrated of all violin makers. He 
was born at Cremona (Italy), a.d. 1644, and was 
the pupil of Nicolo Araati, for whom he worked till 
the year 1700, when he set-up for himself. His 
violins are valued at from £200 to £600. He was 
succeeded by his two sons, Franccsco and Omobono, 
who were possessed of much of their father’s special 
genius ; but no manufacturer of that instrument 
has ever proved his equal in the art. His name has 
been likewise spelt “ Straduari.” 

Beginner. You should get a little dictionary of 
Italian terms, as you will require the explanation 
of a good many. T di Capella means, “ in church 
music time ” ; and Tdi Ballo , “ in dancing time.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


, 0 . so common in Somersetshire, is a small 
basmlikc hollow, or dingle, among hills. 'There 
are some eighteen of them in the vicinity of Bath 
,™ cc ?< h £i 5 °^ al ea riy-British city of Caer-badon! 
ihus Char ccomb was the Ceorl’s (or husband- 
man s) dingle; “ Widcomb,” the wide dingle; 
11 ^shcomb, one of a representative character ; 

Moncton-comb/’ or the dingle by the Monks’ 
1 un, or farm ; ‘ Comb-hay,” one enclosed; “ Cros- 
comb, or that of the cross, pointing to the exist- 
°* an . ear b' British missionary station there; 

Winscomb, or “ Winchcomb ” from Gwyn (fair), 
only Saxomsed. The other term “ Ham ” means 
“home; in Anglo-Saxon. Space would fail us 
m replying as you would wish. 

O. M.—We recommend those desiring to subscribe 
to an annuity fund for governesses to apply to the 
secretary of the Governesses Benevolent Institute 
Charles W. Klugh, Esq., 32, Sackville Street, w! 
iemporary assistance is given ; there is an annuity 
fund, a provident fund, a home, a system of regis¬ 
tration, and an asylum for the aged. No doubt 
information respecting other similar societies, or 
at least, their addresses, might be obtained from 
Mr. Klugh. 

Curiosity.— It is natural that you should like to 
know the history of the neighbourhood to which 
you belong. If you could read the old black-letter 
book of Stowe in some library, it would interest 
you greatly. You could see it in that of the 
Jlritish Museum, were you able to become a reader 
there. “ Crutched Friars,” a locality so-called 
on lower Hill, does not imply that the ancient 
brotherhood located there was one of cripples. 
It was the name in old English for a cross which 
they had assumed; crutch meaning cross; and 
it was significant of that Order of Friars, because 
they wore that symbol upon their habits. “ Gloster 
Blackfriars, is simply a corruption of 
Cloister Court.” 

Young Bird-fancier.— It is true, we believe, that 
the great naturalist, Buffon, spoke of the cross¬ 
bill s ill-fitting beak as a “useless deformity; ” but 
mistakes arc made by the most learned and ob¬ 
servant. In the case of this bird it is exactly what 
he requires for his work. Though eating other 
things, his special food is derived from fir-cones, 
which he holds firmly while removing the seed. 

I he divergent points of the beak are brought 
together and insinuated between the scales of the 
cone, and then the lower part of the beak is drawn 
aside sideways thus cutting an opening. The 
tongue is then inserted under the seed, like a 
scoop, and draws it into the mouth, the bird being 
able to sec clearly into the opening, with the eye 
on the side where the inferior (or under) half of the 
beak is curved. Thus, in giving the bird this 
peculiar formation of bill, the great and wise 
Creator provided him with exactly the kind of 
instrument which he required. 

Fine Freiburgerin.—i. You should not lie all night in 
the same position. When you waken turn round, 
sometimes on the right sometimes on the left side, 
or else on the back. I he internal organs are 
occasionally found to adhere to the side from 
always lying on the same side.—2. You write a 
pretty hand. Foreigners generally write English 
in a pretty legible hand. 


jjIFFin. — Iherc is a small sixpenny manual exclu¬ 
sively written on the subject of canaries. We do 
not give addresses, but refer you to any librarian, 
who would procure it for you. 

Expectant One.— 1. A crown-piece of George III. 
dates 1818, 1819, and 1820; Obv., laureated bust 
turned to the right; Rev., St. George and the 
Dragon, would be irom 7s. 6d. to 13s., depending 
on their state of preservation. George lVth a 
crown-piece, dates 1821 and 1822 ; Obv., laureated 
bust to left; and Rev., St. George and the Dragon, 
Irom 8s. to 15s. The crown of this monarch, dated 
1820, was struck as a pattern. Victoria crown- 
piece ; Obv., bust to left; Rev., shield of arms 
Britanmarum,” edge inscribed; dates 1844, 1843’ 
1846,1847 and 1851, from 7s. to 10s. “Expectant 
One wishes to know where she can get rid of 
them ; she could rid herself of them by throwing 
them into the dust-bin ; but if she wishes to dispose 
ot them she might take them to one of the money 
exchange offices, or else at a jeweller’s.—2. We 
thank her for her kindly words of approval. Girls 
very usually grow until they attain their majority. 

Indiana.— It would be a great mistake to make such 
a voyage without such warm clothing as are 
necessary for our own country and European travel. 
You should start in a serge (tailor-made), having 
a good deep pocket on each side of the skirt in the 
trout seams, and a warm ulster with a roomy hood 
to match, also a rug. Until you arrive at Port 
baid you will not find them too warm. A lighter 
material might then be worn both in gown and 
jacket. A wide-brimmed hat, at least, enough so 
to shade the eyes, and a couple of dark washing 
dresses would be suitable for ship use and travelling’ 
on .mrival; But you should be well supplied with 
white or light-coloured washing gowns, for home 
wear on arrival. Of course, on ship-board, it would 
be well to have a black silk, or silk and cashmere, 
dress for dinner wear. As a young housekeeper in 
prospect you had better take out a good supply of 
house and table-linen. 

Susan.— There are only two colonies that are now 
giving free passages, viz., Queensland and Western 
Australia, and we are informed that this privilege 
is limited to selected female servants. Persons 
who have a small amount of capital arc eligible for 
reduced passages to New Zealand. You had better 
apply to the Agent-General, Westminster Chambers, 
13, Victoria Street, S.W. The passage to Dunedin, 
Christchurch, Wellington, and Auckland, takes 
about forty-five days. The price of ticket, for men 
or women, by second class is from £36 15s. to £42. 
And a steerage ticket, for either sex, from £16 16s. 
to £ 21. 

Housemaid.— We advise you to go to the Bible-class 
and speak to the conductor of it afterwards. For 
the intermediate Sunday, when you do not go out, 
we think you might join a Bible and Prayer Union, 
with much comfort and advantage. For instance, 
that directed by the Rev. T. Richardson, Vicar of 
St. Benet’s, Mile End Road, London, E. Write 
and say you wish to join, and enclose a penny 
stamp for a card of .admission to membership. 
There are branches of this union all over the world. 

It is a wonderful society. 

Fanny St. A.—You must apply to some of the great 
firms for passenger steamships. We fancy that a 
situation as stewardess is somewhat difficult to 
obtain by one who has had no practical experience. 
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AURIOL’S CORONET. 


By EVELYN UPTON, Author of “Christmas Eve in a Crypt,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ What say ye unto this ? Refuse 
This baptism in salt water ? Choose 
Calm breasts, mute lips, and labour 
loose ? ” 


The drawing-room in Princes Gate was 
filled with a gay and fashionable throng. 
Some had come by invitation ; some had 
merely dropped in for a call. Some had 
come because they knew' that Mrs. Row- 
den and her nieces were “at home” 
every Wednesday afternoon. In minia¬ 
ture the drawing-room contained the 
three types of London society. Round 
Mrs. Rowden clustered the dowagers of 
her acquaintance, women for the most 
part absorbed in worldly pleasures and 
occupations, but able to devote a little 
time now and then to charitable objects. 
Gus and Car were talking in loud tones 
about some recent success of theirs in 
fishing in the Highlands to divers fast- 
looking young men, who had condescend- 
ingly promised to “look them up next 
Wednesday.’ ’ It w r as their way to absorb 
to themselves all the men who were 
present, utterly ignoring their girl friends, 
unless they happened to be worth culti¬ 
vating for the sake of eligible brothers. 

Auriol had but lately entered the 
room. Her sisters said that she pur¬ 
posely waited till the room was full in 
order that she might make a sensation 
when she appeared. “I wonder you 
don’t get Barnes to announce you as the 
author,” Gus said, with a covert sneer. 
But the truth was that Auriol’s own 
avocations took up so much of her time 
that she usually waited till she was 
specially asked for, having found from 
experience that she had nothing in com¬ 
mon with her sisters’ set. They simply 
stared at her as a phenomenon. Then 
she would quietly make her way into the 
inner drawing-room, greeting the few 
she knew and trying to draw neglected- 
looking visitors into conversation. But 
she was sure to be quickly claimed her¬ 
self, for there are always in eveiy assem¬ 
bly of human beings some who make a 
point of truckling up to notabilities. 

A voluble woman of fashion had laid 
violent hands upon Auriol, bent on 
turning her inside out. After heaping 
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extravagant epithets of admiration upon her 
last novel she said, “ You know, Miss Wal- 
grave, I simply worship intellect. If I had not 
had the cares of a family I believe I should 
have been known in the literary world myself. 
Unfortunately my girls do not take after me. 
Now I wi ulcl give anything for Elaine to be 
as clever as you,” indicating a pink and white 
pudding-faced girl at her side. 

“ Pray don’t desire it for her,” said Auriol 
with solemn earnestness. Then seeing her 
look of blank surprise she added in her usual 
tones, “ You see, Mrs. Anson, brain power 
must be heavily paid for. Anyone will tell 
you that. And even in this nineteenth cen¬ 
tury women cannot eat of the tree of know¬ 
ledge without suffering for it.” 

“Dear me, how incomprehensible these 
authors are! I suppose, like other women, 
they are never satisfied,” was Mrs. Anson’s 
inward comment. But she had no further 
opportunity of studying the human enigma, as 
just then Auriol turned to receive the effusive 
caresses of her old friend Julia Foster, now 
transformed into a stout comely matron. As 
widely different as their dispositions had been 
the lives of the two girls. Julia had done well 
for herself in marrying early a wealthy neigh¬ 
bouring squire. But though the greater part 
of her time was spent in the country, she 
never failed to drag her husband up to town 
for a few weeks in the season. And then, as 
she always took care to impress upon Auriol, 
she made a point of coming to Princes Gate 
on the first opportunity. 

Having bestowed some patronising praise 
on her latest production, and a wondering 
“ I can’t think how you do it, dear! ” she 
proceeded to launch off on the far more con¬ 
genial theme of her own children, dilating 
with all a young mother’s pride on their 
remarkable sayings and doings. When Julia 
had exhausted the praises of her four children, 
including the greatest prodigy of all, Auriol’s 
little name-sake and god-daughter, she struck 
off on another tack—this time her brother 
Martin—and lamented that she could not 
succeed in finding him a wife, though, “ as you 
know,” she added, “I have him up here every 
season and introduce him to scores of nice 
girls. But nothing comes of it. He always 
says they don’t take his fancy.” 

Auriol turned away a little abruptly and rose 
to receive some more guests, this time men 
and women belonging to her own world of 
thought, and Julia with some fervent adieus 
soon took her leave. When it was a question 
of two or three Auriol was wont to receive 
her visitors in her own boudoir ; but during 
the season when as many as forty sometimes 
appeared—for who ever could possibly by 
hook or crook secure an introduction to the 
young author through a literary friend was 
sure to avail themselves of the opportunity— 
this was out of the question, and Auriol was 
“ on view,” as she said, in the inner drawing¬ 
room. 

When she had discharged all her social 
obligations and paid some of the smaller 
penalties inseparable from having a name, she 
was at last free to go up to her room. Her 
pulses quickened as she saw on her writing- 
table, among the correspondence brought by 
the afternoon post, a packet addressed in a 
firm legible hand-writing she knew very well. 
Hastily tearing off the wrapper she found it 
contained the last new work of Claude 
Havilland, the great modern philosopher and 
poet. Her eyes at once sought the fly-leaf 
where her own name was written, and below 
the date was added “ From author to author.” 
Then after a glance at the title-page the blood 
mounted to her brow as the next leaf revealed 
a very neatly-worded dedication to herself. 
It seemed so long ago since he had asked 
leave to dedicate his book to her, that she had 
almost forgotten having granted him per- 
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mission, never for one moment taking it au 
serieiix. Why, that was in the early days of 
their intimacy, and now the intimacy had 
ripened into a more than ordinary friendship. 

Casting her thoughts back for the last few 
years Auriol saw how it had been wrought 
into all her own writings. This contact with 
a stronger and more vigorous mind, with an 
ideal man—this hero-worship had served, 
unconsciously it is true but none the less 
surely, to colour her own thoughts. It was 
fire lighting itself at the fire of living thought. 
From his mind had come the spark which had 
set her own genius alight. But for him would 
she ever have reached this summit of fame ? 
In all probability her talent would have found 
some outlet; but she saw more clearly than 
she had ever done before how his encourage¬ 
ment had instigated each book, his interest 
had sustained it, and his approval had been 
the crown and reward. 

And now this great literary Gun, whose 
writings were known and admired all over 
Europe and America, who was courted and 
caressed by men of genius and even by crowned 
heads, had set the seal to this Platonic friend¬ 
ship by dedicating a book to her, Auriol 
Walgrave, in recognition of all he owed her ! 
Was it possible ? She read and re-read the 
dedication, and then pressed her lips to it. 
Auriol had reached another pinnacle, the 
height whereof made her dizzy. For the first 
time her brain seemed to reel as fame had 
never made it reel before. Then, ashamed of 
having been betrayed into this sign of emo¬ 
tion, she flung down the book, and with a 
guilty face heard her maid announce that it 
was time to dress. Still in this mood of 
exaltation she stepped into the next room, and 
with resignation went through the mysteries of 
the toilet. As in a dream she mechanically 
answered her maid’s questions as to the ar¬ 
rangement of her hair. At that moment she 
was busy rehearsing her coming meeting with 
Claude Havilland. Even in her own thoughts 
she never applied the conventional prefix. It 
was far too hackneyed for a distinguished 
mortal like that. 

At last the finishing touches were put to 
her toilette, and Auriol, awakening suddenly 
out of her blissful dreams, went to survey her¬ 
self in the wardrobe mirror. Accustomed as 
she was to her own reflection, she yet gave a 
half start as she caught sight of the graceful 
figure arrayed in the white and gold. Singu¬ 
larly free from personal vanity she could not, 
however, help feeling a certain pleasing con¬ 
viction that she had never looked so well 
before. Auriol’s own artistic taste, combined 
with the supreme efforts of the first modiste in 
London, had succeeded in turning out a very 
recherche gown. The style was classical but 
sufficiently modified to harmonise with modern 
fashion. The soft white silk fell in long, 
graceful folds following the lines of the figure, 
leaving her snowy arms and neck bare. Gold 
embroidery of eastern design and workmanship 
was cunningly introduced among the draperies. 
A few large pearl stars set in gold were placed 
among the masses of rippling chestnut hair, 
crowning the beautifully-shaped head, and a 
stray lock or two shaded the white, intellectual 
brow. 

Her expressive hazel eyes were luminous 
with intelligence and sparkling with a new¬ 
born happiness and hope! Although the 
physical attributes were not wanting, Auriol’s 
was essentially a spiritual beauty, such as we 
may believe will, in an enlarged degree, 
irradiate the faces of the higher natures in that 
world where all things are made new. With 
a pleased sense of satisfaction Auriol turned 
away from the glass, saying to herself as she 
ran downstairs and entered the carriage, that 
it was good to have literary genius, for it 
brought her nearer to his level. 

The drive to Piccadilly was a very quiet one. 


A literary lady friend, well known for her 
delightful children’s stories, had undertaken to 
chaperone Auriol; but she xxonld not disturb 
the flow of her companion’s thoughts, taking 
for granted that they were busy with heroes 
and heroines. But I am afraid Auriol’s * 
reflections just then were of a far more com¬ 
mon-place description. They were only such 
as fill the brain of every, even the most 
ordinary girl, when for the first time she dis¬ 
covers that her heart is in another’s keeping. 
Intensified and accentuated, perhaps, by the 
fact that her emotions through constant use 
were more keen than those of others, who 
rarely use the imaginative faculties, at this 
moment the human woman was more in the 
ascendant than the author 

Once every season the Duchess of Hamp¬ 
shire, who was herself an author in a small 
way, was wont to fill the splendid suite of 
rooms in Hampshire House with the elite of 
the literary and the art world. It was con¬ 
sidered the pick of all the parties of that kind, 
and ranked second only to, some said it sur¬ 
passed, the annual gathering in Burlington 
House". Perhaps it was the only London 
party that escaped the imputation of a crush, 
for the simple reason that none but stars of the 
first magnitude were admitted, the lesser lights 
being rigidly excluded. The mere fact of 
receiving a card of invitation to Hampshire 
House meant that the happy recipient had 
reached a high rung of the ladder of fame. 
To-night the literary lions from America and 
the Continent were present. Poets, authors, 
philosophers, musicians, painters, and men 
of science helped to swell the throng. A few 
royal personages were scattered about the 
rooms. The poet laureate himself was there, 
and so was the President of the Royal 
Academy. 

Yet in all that galaxy of wit and talent 
Auriol was herself no mean star. Like the 
prophet, she might be lightly esteemed in her 
own home, but here, at all events, she was at 
once the centre of an admiring circle, and 
quickly became the cynosure of all eyes. Men 
of science and letters have the like passions of 
other men, and when to genius and talent is 
added youth and a striking face and figure, 
they may surely be forgiven if they found her 
veiy attractive and swarmed about her like 
bees. Auriol was used to this sort of homage ; 
but she was very conscious that to-night was a 
memorable epoch in her life. And as she stood 
there, the lode-star of a brilliant coterie, by a 
strange freak of memory there came back to 
her the garden at Southwell Hall and her own 
impetuous demand for fame. She smiled to 
herself, even as she returned one of the witty 
sallies addressed to her, as she saw how fully 
the wish had been realised. 

But there was still a look of expectation in 
her sparkling eyes. In the distance she had 
seen Claude Havilland enter the room, and 
shake hands with the Duchess and then turn 
aside to greet those immediately about him. 
Presently he was working his way down the 
room in her direction, and a smile of recogni¬ 
tion, such as ghe had given no one else that 
evening, brought him instantly to her side. 
She read unmistakable admiration in his eyes 
as they took in her whole appearance, and it 
seemed to her there was more empressement 
than usual in his deep tones as he responded 
to her eager outburst of thanks for his present. 
And then for a few ecstatic moments the 
lights, the paintings, the music, the hum of 
voices, and the brilliant assemblage all van¬ 
ished, and she was oblivious of everything but 
that he and she stood alone in existence, bound 
together by some strong affinity of soul. 

Claude Havilland was a distinguished-looking 
man in the prime of life, with a powerful head 
thickly covered with iron-grey hair, and bright 
piercing eyes gleaming from under heavy 
beetling brows. It was not a han Isome face, 
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but one that invariably excited interest in 
women’s minds, and won for him countless 
social invitations which his busy studious life 
compelled him to decline. 

But: Auriol’s joy was very short-lived. Tel¬ 
ling her that Herr Frickenstein, naming a great 
German celebrity, was very anxious to be intro¬ 
duced to her, Claude Havilland led her very 
reluctantly, it must be confessed, up to a hairy- 
faced foreigner, and then left her, saying in a 
low voice, “I will try and get a. few quiet 
moments with you later on.” Auriol listened 
absently to the German’s flattering comments 
on her writings, expressed in broken English, 
and tried to smile and look gratified as she 
told him how honoured she felt; but a tumult 
of happiness was surging in her breast. Those 
“ few quiet moments,” when were they coming ? 
Did he mean— ? Could he mean— ? And 
he had looked so agitated. Surely he would 
come to take her down to supper ! But as no 
Claude Havilland appeared, the task devolved 
on Mr. Walter Rowlands, the genial novelist, 
whose delightful works of fiction have made 
his name a household word. On entering the 
room there was a temporary block at the 
door, and Auriol and her companion were kept 
waiting a few moments outside. Suddenly 


Auriol gave a start, and Mr. Rowlands 
glancing down at her saw her face had become 
deadly white, whiter than the dress she wore. 
Wondering a little at the sudden transfor¬ 
mation he led her to a less crowded part of 
the corridor, and began vigorously fanning 
her. 

“If you will stay here, I will go and get 
you something,” as he saw she was beginning 
to revive. 

“No, thank you, I would rather go into the 
room. I was only a little faint. The evening 
is so warm.” 

What had Auriol seen? Only Claude 
Havilland gazing down with all his heart in 
his eyes at a slender childish figure leaning 
confidingly on his arm, her golden head 
touching his shoulder, and her melting blue 
eyes lifted up appealingly to his. What had 
she heard ? Only two or three whispered 
words that she thought—alack ! alack ! should 
have been hers, and hers alone. But after the 
first violence of the shock had passed off pride 
came to the rescue. No one should guess she 
had been wounded. With a mighty effort 
she pulled herself together again, and for the 
rest of the evening Was if possible brighter, 
and talked with more animation than before 


People said they had never known Auriol 
Walgrave so witty and brilliant. Even the 
Duchess was heard to exclaim, “ What has 
the child been doing to herself ? I never saw 
her look so radiant. Genius ought always to 
be dressed in gold and white.” 

During the drive home Auriol amused her 
friend by her graphic account of the evening’s 
experiences. There was a certain dash of 
recklessness in her speech which her chaperon 
attributed to over-excitement, thinking in the 
simplicity of her heart that the young author’s 
head had been slightly turned by all the 
adulation she had received. She did not see 
the spasm of pain that passed over the girl’s 
face when Claude Havilland’s name was casu¬ 
ally mentioned. 

“ Did you happen to hear who that young 
girl was to whom he was talking so much ? ” 

“ Some one told me she belonged to the 
house-party, but I didn’t hear her name,” 
Auriol answered, with what she was pleased 
to think was consummate indifference. And 
they parted at Auriol’s door with a cheery 
“ Good-bye ; I shall see you again to-morrow, 
or rather this evening I ought to say.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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PART. I. 

HE lot of eighl 
girls out of ter 
is marriage, and 
m a t e r n i t y, 
These states arc 
their natural 
sphere, and 
comprise the 
chief duty ol 
women, duty 
distinctly 
marked out, and in spite of many and great 
difficulties containing no real complications. 

Saint Paul says : “ Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord.” 
And again : “ Let the wife see that she rev¬ 


erence her husband.” 

Saint Peter says: “Ye wives be in sub¬ 
jection to your own husbands ; that if any 
obey not the Word, they also may without 
the Word be won by the conversation of the 
wives ; while they behold your chaste conver¬ 
sation coupled with fear.” 

Follow these broad lines of the duty of 
woman to her husband in spirit and in detail, 
and it certainly would never be the fault of the 
wife that matrimony so often turns out a 
fiasco; but alas! women are frequently so 
capricious, so exacting, so tactless in their 
treatment of the man they have married 
that they drive him into ways and habits 
which, although in themselves wrong* are in 
reality the outcome of the wife’s conduct. 
Thus things gradually go from bad to worse, 
and the happiness of two lives is ruined, all 
perhaps for want of a little tact in the first 
place on the part of the woman. 

Let us look into this matter from the be¬ 
ginning, and tiy to discover some of the more 
general thorns amongst the flowers of married 
life. 

During the engagement both sides are 
generally seen at their best. The man is, figu¬ 
ratively speaking, at the feet of the woman ; he 
sees her through rose-coloured glasses; she is 
to him the embodiment of every grace and 
virtue ; he is blind to her every fault, and 
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probably agrees with every preposterous thing 
she may say. Now woman, being woman, en¬ 
joys this immensely; she uses her power but 
in a pretty gracious way which enchants her 
adorer. She herself perhaps is yet a little 
diffident, and can scarcely realise that her 
power is absolute. There may be quarrels 
sometimes, tears, despair, and thoughts of an 
early grave, but we all know that lovers’ 
quarrels are but the renewal of love, and are 
in reality more or less enjoyed by both parties 
as giving a little exciting touch to what is 
perhaps otherwise rather a smooth and mono¬ 
tonous courtship. Thus the engagement con¬ 
tinues until the wedding-day, when, amid a 
shower of rice and old slippers, the happy 
couple start off on their honeymoon. Whilst 
talking of weddings let me say a few words 
about this custom of throwing rice and old 
shoes after the newly-married couple. The 
old shoes are decidedly disagreeable, and I do 
not think many people indulge in the pleasure 
of throwing them, but rice is still a very 
general habit, and a very dangerous one too, 
besides making the newly-married pair the 
object of attention and often ridicule to every 
cabman, porter and waiter they speak to, for 
these little grains of rice have a horrible habit 
ol hiding in the folds of the dress, or veil, or 
on the top of the bonnet and falling out just 
at the wrong moment. As regards the danger, 
amongst other stories of the sort this is per¬ 
haps the saddest. A young couple most 
deeply attached to one another, after an en¬ 
gagement of nine years, during which time 
they suffered all the sorrows of separation and 
opposition to their marriage, were at length 
joined together in holy matrimony. The 
wedding took place in a small Irish village far 
from the railroad, so that after the breakfast 
the young couple started in a dog-cart for the 
station some ten miles distant amidst a shower 
of rice and good wishes. The horse, which 
was young and fresh, became rather restive 
during the shower of rice, but at last started 
off calmly enough. A few grains of rice had 
however fallen into his ears, and this at last so 
maddened him that he ran aw?.y, and finally 
upset the dog-cart in a ditch, and spiked him¬ 
self on the shaft. The bridegroom was killed 
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on the spot, the bride injured for life, and the 
groom very badly hurt. Can you imagine any¬ 
thing more sad than this end to nine years’ 
fidelity, and all for the foolish gratification of 
throwing a few handfuls of rice. 

Well! the young coimle have started on 
their honeymoon, the period of blissful moon¬ 
ing about together and seeing sights which 
sooner or later pall terribly. It is understood 
that during the honeymoon the young couple 
live and spend money in a way quite incom¬ 
patible with their rent-roll and future way of 
living. When a man finds himself spending 
in a three weeks’ holiday the sum which 
must suffice for three months for his whole 
household, it is no wonder that he feels some¬ 
what like a fish out of water, and that after a 
while this existence apart from all duties and 
cares, this butterfly life, charming though it 
be, begins to pall and even weary him. His 
thoughts in spite of himself go back to his 
daily fife and occupation. He asks himself if 
this young soul linked to his will be a true 
“ helpmeet ” in the more serious business of 
life, or whether she will still desire to live this 
life of pleasure and sans souci; and so it 
happens that from time to time he will snub 
some pleasure-trip she has planned, or answer 
impatiently, or maintain an attitude of in¬ 
difference and ennui. These things, so new 
and full of delight to her, are not so to him, 
and her continual enjoyment of them at last 
exasperates him. Man, there is no doubt 
about it, is more or less selfish, he cannot well 
help himself, it is a fault which to a certain 
degree is compatible with his position as a 
“lord of creation.” He is the master, the 
head of his wife and household ; his word is, or 
should be law, and the wife’s duty is to submit 
and cany out his will. The temptation to 
real selfishness is great, and one hardly knows 
where to draw the line. This moment of 
satiety on the man’s side during the honey¬ 
moon is the moment for the wife to show her 
tact, her desire to put self aside and be a real 
“helpmeet” to her husband; but alas, it is 
too often the moment for the first little rift, 
the first crease in the rose-leaf to be felt and 
seen. Instead of, with ready tact, under¬ 
standing her husband’s feelings and thoughts, 
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and herself proposing that they shall leave 
these scenes of thoughtless pleasure and idling, 
and return home to begin seriously the life 
they are to spend together, that dear life 
which she wall smooth for him by her care, 
her thought, her love, the young wife flies 
off at a tangent; she listens to her imagination 
rather than her common-sense, declares he is 
already tired of her, that she is the most 
miserable woman on the face of the earth, that 
she has married a man who lias wearied of her 
as of a toy, in fact she makes a regular scene 
and drives her poor husband, who is also 
young and probably inexperienced in women’s 
ways, perfectly frantic. 

Now this is the first critical moment in 
married life. 

And now much depends on the husband 
and his delicacy of treatment and compre¬ 
hension of his wife. With some women the 
gentle reasoning course is the best, with 
others firm displeasure, but in either case the 
result must be the same, that the wife be 
made to understand her error as regards her 
husband’s love, and that she be taken into his 
full confidence, and allowed to feel that 
though he cannot pass his life in idle adora¬ 
tion, that she is to him his one real thought, 
and that he looks to her to give him 
that consolation and peacefulness which shall 
make his home a very Eden. Some men, 
who have married sensible girls, succeed in 
making them understand this at once, and the 
first scene is the last; some take months, 
perhaps a whole year, whilst with others it 
becomes such a cause of dissension and mis¬ 
understanding that love takes wing and both 
go their own way in life. I know some very 
funny stories of such scenes between young 
people ; but really, though one laughs heartily 
after, one cannot help wondering how so many 
husbands put up as they do with such scenes, 
and how so many intelligent, loving women 
can behave so unreasonably, so illogically, or 
bring themselves to give such trouble and 
anxiety to a husband they really care for, and 
it is a fact that the more a woman loves her 
husband the more likely she is during these 
first days to allow her imagination to run 
away with her on this subject. The truth of 
it is that after marriage each see the other in 
a new light, many little faults and failings 
become evident, many little habits annoy and 


aggravate which could not possibly do so 
beforehand simply because circumstances did 
not bring them into evidence. However much 
an engaged couple may meet, they cannot 
possibly see as much of each other as when 
married. The very hours of their meeting 
change their normal life; they give themselves 
up to the joy of being together, and for the 
time being the ordinary things of life are for¬ 
gotten. But after marriage it is different; 
picture for instance a man who is the pink of 
neatness and order discovering the wife he 
loves to be just the contrary. At first he will 
expostulate gently, if without producing any 
effect he will grow impatient; later, when 
time and habit have accustomed him to her, 
he will probably grow angry. If she is a 
woman who answers back or makes weak 
excuses without trying to mend her ways, 
quarrels will be the result. Or suppose a man 
to be very punctual, his wife the contrary, he 
will naturally at last become exasperated ; 
should she reproach him by stating that “he 
never used to be like that before they were 
married,” he may well reply that what he 
then took to be girlish coquetry which 
amused him, or even bashfulness which 
charmed him, he now finds to be a habit, and 
a habit with which he will not put up. 

One of the faults most objected to by men 
is the habit of nagging. A nagging woman 
is their pet aversion, and to find that the wife 
of his bosom is one of this sort must indeed 
be a sore trial to a man. Avoid nagging, 
girls ; if you have a grievance out with it 
frankly and have done with it; also, do not hint 
and insinuate and refer constantly to the subject 
in a martyr-like tone, and then declare with re¬ 
signation if asked for an explanation, that you 
mean nothing, that you are quite happy and 
have nothing, oh! nothing whatever to complain 
of! You may have the petty triumph of seeing 
your husband look utterly helpless and non¬ 
plused ; but oh! what a very small satis¬ 
faction it is, and how very far are you from 
being the “helpmeet” you should be, and 
making your home the little Eden of calm and 
joy your perhaps hard-working husband 
dreamt of. Another little fault which is most 
frequent in women and most aggravating to 
men, especially to some men, is the habit of jeer¬ 
ing at them when you are right and they are 
wrong, and saying with mocking triumph, 


“ I told you so, but you would not believe 
me.” How many serious quarrels have arisen 
out of that “ told you so,” given in a certain 
tone of voice. 

“ Well, but have men no faults ? ” I hear 
you say; “is it all on the women’s side—the 
fault of division in a household ? ” 

Yes, men have many and great faults, and 
some men, I agree with you, are perfectly 
impossible creatures; but for the most part 
men’s faults are perfectly amenable to a wife’s 
gentle influence, and little by little with time 
and tact will grow so beautifully less that they 
will cease to annoy others, and they themselves 
derive benefit without knowing the cause of 
the change. 

A woman’s gentleness and patience with her 
husband’s faults should never flag, nor should 
she make her submission to his will too 
evident a favour ; her submission should be 
graceful and dignified, given freely and 
willingly to please him, not sulkily and 
grumblingly because she supposes she must. 

The sacrifices of self that a woman makes 
to keep the wheels of domestic life smoothly 
rolling should be known only to herself; out¬ 
siders should never be taken into her confi¬ 
dence, neither should her husband ; it is her 
duty, and that should be her recompense, 
together with the increasing of her domestic 
happiness, and the joy of making her husband 
love his home. A woman should never seek 
to make a man happy after her manner, by 
taking advantage of his love to impose on him 
her tastes, her preferences, her opinions ; these 
she must keep in the background, and so 
ordain their life, and study what pleases 
her husband that she will find everything 
arranged naturally according to his tastes and 
ready to his hand without any ostentation. 
When a man comes home from work, whatever 
it may be, and in whatever class he is, the 
picture of a woman waiting for him whose sole 
thought is to be agreeable to him, will make 
his home seem, not only a house arranged 
according to his own ideas, but a sort of 
enchanted place where every want, every 
delicate desire of his soul is ministered to ; the 
wife is the angel of this refuge from the outside 
world and its troubles, and as such and through 
his gratitude becomes the greatest influence in 
his life. 

(To be concluded.) 



THE FLAGS OF OUR EMPIRE. 

WHAT THEY ARE, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


PART I. 

The subject of flags may be 
very naturally divided into 
three distinct departments. 
First, they may be con¬ 
sidered historically; 
secondly, as at present iu 
use; and lastly, with a 
view to practical work in 
their manufacture. 

The history of the past is rich in interesting 
stories connected with the ensigns of all 
nations, and especially remarkable .as regards 
that of our own empire, dating back to the 


early days of our first civilisation. But what 
is the antiquity of those times, compared with 
the era, in the history of the world, when 
the use of flags was first inaugurated ? The 
earliest records to which we can refer are those 
supplied by Holy Writ, and the first is 
accompanied by a Divine command (see 
Numbers ii.). Besides this, there are no 
less than thirteen allusions to banners and 
standards, and eight to ensigns, in the sacred 
writings. 

Most of our readers have seen representa¬ 
tions of the ancient Roman standards which 
were surmounted by an eagle, a pole support¬ 


ing a cross-piece from which the drapery de¬ 
pended. The Assyrians and Egyptians carried 
standards consisting of poles surmounted with 
figures, but no draper)'; so did the Persians 
and the very early Greeks. But later on they 
displayed a red flag at sea as the insignia of 
battle ; and they hoisted a purple garment on 
a spear-head for the same purpose on land, 
this idea being copied by Clovis I. of France, 
who hoisted the blue cape of St. Martin as 
the royal banner. And so it held its place till 
A.D. 630, when it was superseded and en¬ 
veloped by a red flag with a green fringe, 
terminating in five tongue-likc streamers, called 
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the “Oriflamme,” sacred to the Abbey of 
St. Denis. 

Under the generic term “dag,” a word de¬ 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon “fleogan,” to 
“ fly in the wind,” there are many varieties 
now in use. The most primitive form was 
suspended from its two upper comers, and was 
employed in naval service as ensigns by the 
Greeks from the earliest days of their history. 
The flag attached at the side to a staff was an 
introduction by the Moors when they entered 
.Spain, a.d. 711. Flags were first attached to 
lances in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; 
and ladies of the Middle Ages made their em¬ 
broidery a favourite occupation, in which they 
greatly excelled. Sacred vestments and church 
banners were often used in battle in those 
long-ago days. One flag, which was borne by 
the knights, is no longer in use, which was the 
“ Gonfanon ” of the thirteenth century, and 
perhaps earlier. It consisted of a small oblong 
square, terminating in three streamers nearly 
double its length. This flag was attached to 
a spear-head. Both the gonfanon and banner 
are mentioned by Chaucer, the former in his 
“Romaunt of the Rose” — 

“And that was he that bear the ensigne 

Of worship, and the gonfanon.” 

To the latter he alludes in the “ Knight’s 
Tale”— 

“ The red statue of Mars, with spere and 
targe, 

So shenith in his white banner large.” 

In our own day we have the pennon, banner, 
Standard, and Union-Jack; also the Red, 
White and Blue Ensign, and the Flag of the 
Admiralty. We have likewise military flags, 
cavalry standards, improperly so-called, for 
banners; and the infantry colours. Of these 
latter the Royal Artillery have none, nor have 
they standards. The volunteers have a banner 
bearing the motto, “Defence, not Defiance.” 
We also have a small naval flag called the 
Blue Peter, employed to denote the speedy 
departure of a merchant or passenger ship ; 
and there are also signal-flags, chiefly for em¬ 
ployment at sea, but likewise in use on land. 
Besides these, we have long narrow coloured 
ribbons called “ streamers,” representing the 
ancient “ pennoncille ” or “pensil.” There 
are also innumerable banners of guilds and 
civic societies, both ancient and modern, dis¬ 
played in their processions. 

The first flag on our list is the “Pennon.” 
Those who visit the South Kensington Museum 
may observe for themselves that in the Bayeux 
tapestry, of which there is a representation, 
William the Conqueror is to be seen sailing 
under a flag having a blue border and a cross 
or (gold colour) emblazoned on it, and one of 
his knights bears a lance having a pennon 
charged with a cross gules (red). Nevertheless, 
when we remember that the industrious ladies 
who so “cunningly” worked that wonderful 
piece of historical tapestry are reported to have 
run short of suitable wool on many occasions, 
and had to portray the chargers in green, and 
to have so employed whatever hues they had 
in hand in such eccentric style as to have other¬ 
wise merited a charge of colour-blindness, 
we cannot feel absolutely confident as to the 
true colour of the cross, nor of any flag or in¬ 
signia represented. We know that it was 
William of Normandy who introduced the 
two lions into the national escutcheon, which 
he bore on his own shield; and that it 
was Henry II. who added the third for 
Aquitaine. 

The earliest of our national flags bore the 
cognisance of the reigning sovereigns, and 
thus we have had the “ White Florse ” of the 
Saxons, of which we have such interesting 
memorials on our hills—that of Wantage, cut 
in the chalk hills of Berkshire, commemorating 


the victory of Alfred over the Danes in the 
reign of his brother, Ethelred I. The battle 
was called that of Ascesdun, or Ashtree Hill 
(now Uffington Hill, as we believe), which 
commemorate our victories upon our English 
soil, when our forces were employed to repel 
our invaders. One of these monuments is to 
be seen near Trowbridge, Wiltshire, and per¬ 
haps elsewhere. It is curious to observe that 
while the horse has been often changed for 
other charges upon our National Standard, 
you may still see it impressed on hop bags as 
the distinguishing ensign of Kent. The white 
horse of both Hanover and Savoy was derived 
from the Saxons, and we bore it on a small 
shield on the Royal Arms until, by the 
accession of Her Majesty the Queen, it had 
to be abandoned on account of a “Salic 
law.” 

The “Raven,” on a red ground, was the 
cognisance of the Danes, and from them we 
adopted it. A celebrated standard, bearing 
this device, was captured from them by Alfred 
the Great, a.d. 878, which was the work of 
Iiubba’s three accomplished sisters. 

To return to the Pennon, which is a flag 
that has brought down with it to the present 
day a heritage of honour to the descendants 
of certain exceptionally distinguished heroes 
amongst the ancient knights. The latter 
were exclusively privileged to cany a pennon 
at their lance-head, and when one of them 
performed an act of extraordinary valour and 
self-devotion, for the sake of his sovereign or 
country, on the field of battle, he was then 
and there created a knight-banneret (of the 
little banner), and elevated to a rank above 
all his fellows excepting only those who wore 
the Garter. The ceremony was performed 
under the royal standard, when the King tore 
off the pointed portion of the pennon, leaving 
a small square attached to the lance-head. 
This square represented a banner in miniature, 
or banneret; and further to distinguish this 
knight for so great a service rendered by him 
he granted a special device or charge to be 
emblazoned upon it, the character of the 
charge more or less contributing to the honour 
it conveyed. In the present day only certain 
regiments carry lances, and thus the method 
of distinguishing an officer, even on the field 
of battle itself, is now obsolete, and is super¬ 
seded to a certain extent by personal decora¬ 
tions and steps, or promotions in the service 
conferred. But the record of exceptional 
gallantry has been perpetuated by a repre¬ 
sentation of the banneret, in the corner 
(dexter) of the hero’s escutcheon, called a 
“ canton,” and is the heritage of honour 
granted to his descendants to all generations, 
but which costs their king and country no¬ 
thing. Yet such hereditary distinctions should 
not be regarded as barren honours. They 
should stimulate those who possess them to 
go and do likewise, not alone on the battle¬ 
field, but to prove themselves worthy of their 
descent under all circumstances—in loyalty, 
patriotism, and noble self-sacrifice—as oppor¬ 
tunity may demand. 

Some of my readers may be acquainted 
with the Chronicles of Froissart , and the 
interesting account of the first display of a 
newly-created banneret flag on the battlefield. 

I refer to the story of Sir John Chandos, one 
of the knights founders of the Garter. The 
time was the morning of the battle of Naveiet, 
Castile, April 3rd, 1367. The knight had 
rolled liis little banneret round the lance-staff, 
and, presenting it to Edward the Black Prince, 
he said, “ My lord, behold, here is my banner. 

I deliver it to you in this way (rolled) that it 
may please you to display it, and that this day 
I may raise it.” Then the Prince and the 
King (Don Pedro of Castile) took the banner 
(or banneret), which was of silver, between 
their hands by the staff', and displayed it, and 
returned it to him; the Prince saying, “ Sir 


John, behold your banner. May God grant 
you may do your duty!” Then Sir John 
Chandos bore his banner to his own company 
and said, “ Gentlemen, see, here is my banner 
and yours ; preserve it as your own ! ” So 
far Old Froissart. 

The last of our knights-bannerets was 
created in 1642. This was Sir John Smith, 
knighted at Edgehill for his gallant rescue 
of the royal standard ; Sir William Erskine 
in 1764; and in 1773 Admirals Pye and 
Spry, Captains Knight, Bickerston, and 
Vernon. 

While the pennon is the ensign of knightly 
rank, the banner is that of the nobles and 
knights-bannerets, in common with the sove¬ 
reign, and a prince of royal blood. It was 
square, or an oblong square, and smaller than 
the standard, and was employed at sea as well 
as on land; and sometimes the sails of ships 
served as banners, being covered with blazonry. 
In this we copied from the ancient Romans 
and others. A banner may be seen sculptured 
on a monument in St. Paul’s Chapel, West¬ 
minster Abbey ; it is represented on that of a 
standard-bearer of Henry V. Another repre¬ 
sentation of a banner may be seen on the 
monumental brass of Sir Simon de Felbrig, 
the standard-bearer of Richard II., at Felbrig, 
Norfolk, whereon the King’s arms were im¬ 
paled with those of Edward the Confessor. 

The Standard was introduced to us about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, in the 
reign of Edward III., and the charge which it 
then bore was the red cross of St. George on 
a field argent, and the knights who bore it 
added their own special cognisance to it, thus 
occupying the empty space beyond the dexter 
corner (against the staff) which was emblazoned 
with the royal insignia. But as there are 
some little differences of opinion amongst 
historians as to the precise time when the 
cross became the distinctive badge or emblem 
of the English flag, the period cannot be ab¬ 
solutely deteijmined—at least according to 
Langton. Ofl course, the Crusaders employed 
it, but they were not exclusively English. 
The edges of I the standard were fringed out, 
and it was swallow-tailed, or divided at the 
extremity ; bu); when belonging to a prince of 
the blood-royal the extremity is pointed. The 
royal standard is the first in precedence of our 
English flags. It is square in shape and bears 
the arms of the sovereign, i.e. the three lions 
of England, the single lion rampant of Scot¬ 
land, the harp of Ireland, and a repeat of 
those of Englahcl in the lower corner sinister. 

You have, doubtless, heard of the “ Battle 
of the Standard,” but only, perhaps, by name. 
It was given to one of those unhappy con¬ 
flicts that in early times took place between 
North and Soujth Britain, and the scene of the 
conflict was at Northallerton, in Yorkshire, 
on August 22nd, 1138. The English were 
being hotly pressed by their Scottish invaders 
under King David, when the Archbishop of 
York brought cjut a consecrated standard on a 
carriage, an act which seemed to give fresh 
spirit to the defenders at a critical moment 
when evidently needed, and the result was 
shown in the complete defeat of the enemy. 

The majority of my readers must, I think, 
be familiar with the name of the old town in 
Suffolk, Buiy-St.-Edmund’s, which was called 
after the Martyr-King of East Anglia, St. 
Edmund. Here he was crowned on Christ¬ 
mas Day, A.D. 356, and here, being taken a 
prisoner by the Danes, and refusing to deny 
liis Christian faith, he was cruelly martyred 
on November 20th, 870, bound to a tree, 
scourged, shot at with arrows, and then 
beheaded, having maintained his constancy to 
the last. The flag of this saintly monarch 
had a blue field, and bore upon it three gold 
crowns, and it has been affirmed that all our 
early sovereigns fought under it, and suc¬ 
cessfully. 
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For a considerable time our national em¬ 
blem was a dragon, which was used on their 
standards by Harold II. at Hastings, and by 
Coeur de Lion in 1191, as well as by Henry 
III., who earned it at the Battle of Lewes. 
Edward I. fought under it in Wales, and 
Henry VII. afterwards reassumed it, as claim¬ 
ing uninterrupted descent from the aboriginal 
princes of ancient Britain. Plis grandfather, 
Owen Tudor, had home a dragon, in proof 
of his direct lineal descent from the last 
British prince—the first King of Wales— 
Cadwallader, a.d. 678; and thus Henry 
carried it at the Battle of Bosworth Field, 
and after the battle he proceeded in state to 
St. Paul’s to offer three standards, on one of 
which was “ a red fierce dragon beaten,” upon 
green and white sarcenet (the livery colours 
of the House of Tudor). The dun cow, on 
yellow tartan, and the figure of St. George, 
were severally displayed on the others. The 
red dragon was also retained, amongst other 
emblems, by Henry VIII. 

It had been borne by Hengist and Horsa, 
and it was under this ensign that Canute 
fought, in his battles with Edmund “Iron¬ 
sides.” It is still the badge of Wales, “ upon 
a mount vert (or green), a dragon passant, 
wings expanded, and endorsed gules” and 
it is not surprising that it formed a very 
favourite device amongst many self-selected on 
the standards in use by our kings, in addition 
to the national arms; which, from the 13th 
year of the reign of Edward III., to 1603, con¬ 
sisted of the three lions of England, quartered 
with the Fleurs de Lys of France. 

Innumerable are the records of splendid 
gallantry displayed by standard-bearers, and 
by the bearers of our colours in any shape and 
form. One notable instance, which occurred 
on a battle-field, was that of the standard- 
bearer of Richard III. at Bosworth, which 
monarch appears to have made much use of 


flags and banners ; for we read that at his 
second coronation at York, he ordered the 
keeper of his wardrobe, Piers Courtiers, to 
furnish “four standards of sarcenet, and 
thirteen-thousand quinysans (cognisances) of 
fustian.” His special standard-bearer (as I 
commenced to relate) during his last disas¬ 
trous and fatal Battle of Bosworth Field, was 
left alone with his master after all his friends 
and followers had fallen; and it is recorded 
that he waved the royal banner on high until 
“ both his legs were cut from him ; yet to the 
ground he would not let it go ” till life was 
quite extinct. Another standard-bearer of the 
same monarch, one Ralph Neslynden, received 
a grant, by “ letters patent ” under the great 
seal of Edward IV. “ for the good and agree¬ 
able service, which he did to us in berying 
and holdying of our standard in the batayl 
of Shirborn.” But there is little space in 
these short articles for historical anecdotes, 
although some few are essential to qualify the 
dryness of mere statements of facts. 

And now our national British Hag, that of 
the mother-countiy, of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and of our numerous 
colonies and dependencies all over the world, 
is, as you must know, the “ Union Jack.” It 
dates from the time of James I., a.d. 1606, 
in its first form, when the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew were united. Later 
on, in 1707, this blend of the two was declared 
to be the “ Ensign armorial of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain.” But the flag with 
which our eyes are familiar is that representing 
a triple bond of union when the cross of St. 
Patrick was united with the former for Ireland. 
The banner of Scotland was blue, and bore a 
diagonal white cross ; that of England was 
white, and bore a red upright cross ; and that 
(more recently adopted) for Ireland, was 
white, with a diagonal red cross. This second 
and more perfect Union Jack was adopted to 


supersede that of King James and Queen 
Anne, on January 1st, 1801, when the 
imperial standard was simult'av^wsYy hoisted 
on the Tower of London, and the Bedford 
tower of Dublin, and displayed by the foot- 
guards. 

Three origins are severally ascribed to this 
flag. By some authorities that it was a cor¬ 
ruption of Jacque , i.e. the surcoat charged 
with a red cross, and worn over the armour of 
the knights in early times; others, to the 
name of James I., in commemoration of his 
act and royal proclamation of the adoption of 
this flag, only rendered in French, or a cor¬ 
ruption of the Latin Jacobus . A third solution 
of the question is, that the name was borrowed 
from the “Jack-Staff,” from which it is flown, 
which stands on a ship’s bowsprit. 

It was under the white flag with, the red 
cross of St. George (now blended with those 
of St. Andrew and St. Patrick) that Drake 
and Cavendish, Lancaster and Frobisher 
sailed, explored, and conquered. But its day 
was over when, in 1606, the cross of St. 
Andrew was added for Scotland. In the 
commonwealth this union was expunged from 
the national flag, and St. George’s cross was 
merely placed in a canton; but our admirals 
flew the cross and the harp till the restoration, 
when the union flag was introduced again, 
A.D. 1707. 

The limits of the first part of this series can¬ 
not be extended further. The flags in use in 
our Navy, and the “ colours ” of the Army, 
those of our colonies and dependencies, anti 
many others will be dealt with in the second 
and concluding part of this article, which will 
also include a few practical directions with 
reference to the making of flags, which may 
prove acceptable to many of my readers who 
have boats, and pleasure-grounds, and gala 
occasions to provide for. 

(To be continued.\ 


MORE ABOUT THE HANDS AND BEAUTY. 

By “MEDICUS.” 


HAVE got to begin 
this paper to-day at 
the place where I 
left off last month. 
I have no desire to 
repeat anything I 
said in that article, 
but I just want to 
remind you that the 
treatment of the 
hands, in order to 
have them as beautiful as possible, resolves 
itself into three indications. 

The first of these is the constitutional 
treatment, and I tried to force upon your 
attention this fact, that unless the health be 
up to par, and the heart moderately strong, 
you cannot have beautiful hands. You see, 
if you are out of form ever)’’ tissue in the body 
is flaccid and loose and distensible, even to the 
coats of the capillary blood-vessels that, when 
filled with blood, give to some hands their 
objectionable red hue. If these hair-like 
vessels—and their name is legion—have lost 
their elasticity owing to want of nerve power, 
you cannot hang your hands by your side for 
any length of time without their becoming red 
and unsightly. This in itself would be proof 
positive that your health was under the mark, 
and would call aloud for remedial measures. 
What should these latter be ? This is not 
always an easy question to answer. If you 


suffer from dyspepsia, or are irregular in any 
way, you must have your system put to rights 
before you can restore beauty to the hands, 
and prevent the veins from swelling, whenever 
you are tired or warm. If lips and gums are 
pale, iron is indicated. I do not usually give 
prescriptions in my articles, but just by way of 
change, I will give one now. It is for use in 
cases of anaemia or bloodless-debility in which 
there is a tendency to heat of the system, and 
probably constipation :— 

Sulphate of Iron, one and a half grain. 

Pil. Aloes et Myrrhae, two grains. 

Make a pill. Label:—One thrice daily 
after food. 

This does good in backache, and tired 
weary feelings, in that region, from which so 
many young girls suffer. 

But loss of appetite is sometimes caused by 
the liver being a little out of order. In such 
cases nothing can be more beneficial than a 
couple of table-spoonfuls of quassia infusion to 
which ten drops of dilute nitro-muriatic acid 
have been added, taken a few minutes before 
the chief meals of the day. There should be 
syrup of oranges in the mixture also. The 
skin itself may be at fault, and this, if not 
acting well, permits the body to retain 
effete matters which act as poisons on the 
blood and system, causing all kinds of dis¬ 
tressful feelings. A hot bath should be taken 
now and then at night. Better still an 


occasional Turkish bath, and always the 
morning tub. Cleanliness and perfect ablution 
are wonderful factors for the restoration of the 
health. 

Sometimes the water is not soft enough, 
anyhow, the addition of some boraxaline 
does good. You can imitate this last in the 
following way. Get a wide-mouthed pickle 
jar, and place in it equal parts of the penny 
packet borax of the shops, and the purest 
bicarbonate of soda. Get half a pound of this 
latter at the stores, it is cheaper than buying 
it at the chemists, and it is a handy thing to 
have in the house. Well, mix the borax and 
soda most intimately together by stirring and 
shaking, and add a few drops of pure attar of 
roses, stirring again, and you have a most 
delightful bath powder. A large tablespoonful 
or more should be mixed with the sponge bath 
every morning. 

By following the above advice, living 
plainly, taking a spell of the dumb-bells after 
you have the bath, and regular pleasant 
recreative exercise in the open air, you get 
your muscles into form in a few weeks, 
and your veins regain all their old heathful 
resiliency. 

So much for the first indication of hand- 
treatment. 

The second is local treatment . This I told 
you about in my last. It may be summed up 
in a few little words :—Have respect for your 
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hands. Wear gloves always when doing rough 
or hard work, and often the gants gras in bed. 
And mind, it is a mistake to wet the hands 
too often. 

The Nails .—You cannot have beautiful 
hands unless you devote considerable time and 
attention to the nails. Nothing shows the 
lady more than pretty nails. Little mani¬ 
cure cases are sold at toilet shops for keeping 
the nails nice. 

Here are the matters you have got to attend 
to in the toilet of the nails. 

1. Cutting or Trimming .—You know how to 
do this, I suppose, and the shape, too, in which 
they should be left. Only do not cut them too 
much down at the sides, else you may have an 
ingrowing nail. Besides nails cut half-way 
down the sides look very unsightly. As to 
length they should be medium. If too long 
they look like old-fashioned egg-spoons and 
are regular dust and dirt catchers. If too 
short, on the other hand, it looks as if you bit 
them, and a girl that bites her nails ought to 
have her fingers smacked, and the points of 
them painted with tincture of quinine. 

2. Management of the Skin that grows over 
the Root .—You will find in your little nail- 
toilet case an ivory trimmer. Well, after 
washing or steeping your hands in hot oatmeal 
water nicely perfumed with toilet vinegar, use 
the trimmer to force the skin gently down. 
What you have to avoid is letting the skin get 
firmly attached to the nail at the root. If it 
be, it will be dragged up as the nail grows, 
and you will suffer from that painful and dis¬ 
figuring complaint—agnails or rag-nails. 

3. Cleaning the Nails .—Than dirty nails in 
a young lady, I do not know anything much 
more objectionable. You must not be a 
landed proprietor in this way. Use a not too 
hard brush in washing your hands, and some 
really good soap. Never use a knife to clean 
the nails, it roughens them and then they 
always look dark and unsightly. Use your 
ivory trimmer. 

4. Polishing the Nails .—Nails do not look 
really clean unless they are polished. In your 
cases you will find the requisite tool, and 
chamois skin, and the powder for this work. 
Well, if you attend to all this you will have 
beautiful nails, and will not require to bleach 
them. I don’t know a nicer little present for 
a nice little girl on her birthday, than a nail 
toilet case. You can buy such a thing from a 
shilling upwards. 

I mentioned perspiring hands in my last. 
Sorry I have not the paper by me, but I 
ought to have said if I didn’t, that it is often a 
sign of weakness, so that debility should be got 
rid of by every means in your power if you 
suffer thus. 

But anyhow, here is an additional hint as to 
this troublesome complaint. Get some good 
starch, such as the laundress uses, powder it 
finely, and perfume it with some sachet 
powder, keep it in a puff-powder box, and use 
it over the hands now and then when wanted. 

‘ Blackheads .—You do not find these on the 
hands, but on the face, neck, and even front 
and back of chest, so that they may often look 
unsightly when in evening dress. I did once 
write a brief paper on them in The Girl’s 
Own Paper, but it is so long ago that I need 
hardly apologise for reverting to the subject. 
I must tell you to begin with, that the treat¬ 
ment of these nasty little dark disfigurements 
is often far from satisfactory. I do really 
believe that some girls and men also have a 
kind of diathesis as it were towards black¬ 
heads. Well, anyhow, they should be tackled 
and banished if possible. And they should be 
attacked before they get too large, else when 
squeezed out, they leave a nasty pit which fills 
up either with more of the sebaceous matter 
that forms the blackhead, or with dust. 

I am sometimes asked the question, What 
are blackheads ? Are they worms ? No, 


they are not worms, though when one is 
squeezed out and lies on the cheek it does look 
somewhat like a worm. There are millions of 
glands on the skin that secrete an oily fluid 
which keeps the skin soft and pliant. So long 
as the skin acts well it is all right, but in 
certain conditions it is rough and dry, and the 
matter collects and distends the glands, while 
the dust and light makes the head or top 
black. It will become hard and horny if not 
seen to, or it may act as an irritant and cause 
an unsightly pimple. 

Now if we are to look upon blackheads 
or comedons, as we call them in medical 
parlance, as a disease, it might well be termed 
the least dangerous of all diseases. This 
is no reason, however, why you should not 
endeavour to get rid of them. I do wish I 
could recommend you to a specific. There is 
no such thing. Constitutionally you must 
take some sort of exercise every day to 
cause gentle perspiration. You are to take 
the Turkish bath whenever you can, say once 
a fortnight, and once or twice a week a nice 
warm, almost hot bath before retiring. You 
will manage to squeeze out the blackhead, 
either with the fingers or a watch key, and 

then-ah ! now comes my difficulty. What 

shall I recommend you to rub in, for rub in 
something you must ? If, then, you can get 
your chemist to make you a lotion consisting 
of one ounce of eau de cologne, and one grain 
of corrosive sublimate, and put it in a dark 
blue bottle and label it poison in big letters, 
and if you can keep that in your room where 
children cannot get at it, you will hardly find 
a better lotion for these bothering blackheads, 
and for several forms of popular eruptions on 
the face, and especially on the nose. Rub a 
little well in them twice a day, and at night 
rub in a little oxide of zinc ointment made with 
vaseline as a basis. I think for this purpose if 
it could be made with lanoline it would be 
better. I have never prescribed it thus, but 
this lanoline so much used now is an insinuat¬ 
ing kind of ointment or oil made from sheep’s 
wool. The Germans, I think, have the 
monopoly of it, and charge us well for it, but 
then it is good. Cold cream I do not think a 
deal of. This should be made with vaseline. 
However, it is cooling for the skin, even if it be 
old-fashioned. 

Another thing you might do night and 
morning while still in bed is to use massage to 
the hands, face 4 and neck. This is a kind of 
kneading, pinching, and rubbing combined. 
A quarter of an hour every morning of mas¬ 
sage would greatly increase the beauty and the 
softness too of the skin. But, mind, it must 
be kept up daily, nightly also, if you are not 
too tired, for a month or two. 

Bath for Face and Neck .—If left to them¬ 
selves most children will give their faces a dab 
or two and leave the neck severely alone, and 
a pretty sight they look after such ablution, 
especially if they have been grubbing in the 
garden for an hour or two previously. 

Now twice a day the face, neck, and hands 
should not only be washed, but bathed—after 
getting up in the morning and before going to 
bed at night. It is a great bother at night, is 
it ? Let me tell you this, miss, and don’t you 
forget it. Cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
it ought to be part of your religion to be care¬ 
ful with your night toilet. If feet and hands 
and face and neck are washed and bathed 
every night you’ll sleep ever so much more 
sweetly, you will enhance your beauty, and 
you will banish care. 

Use soft water, a flannel glove, and lots of 
the best soap money can buy, and if you can 
afford it, put some eau de cologne in the 
water. I do not think the water should be 
really hot. I am not sure though ? Indeed, 
I have never been able to make up my mind 
quite on this subject. Though it seems to 
me that very hot water destroys to some ex¬ 
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tent the outer skin, and that as this is constantly 
renewed from interiorly, a too active state 
might be produced, and roughness be the 
result; so I advise my readers to go by the 
good old motto, in mediis tubissimus ibis. 
The word ibis in this little Latin sentence does 
not mean the beautiful scarlet stork of African 
rivers, though he can teach us a lesson too, for 
he is nearly always in the water or the air. 
Well, the meaning of the proverb is that you 
are safest if you steer a middle course. 

Having thoroughly soaped and washed and 
laved the hands, face, and neck dry with a not 
too rough towel, then you may use a little eau 
de cologne—not the poison stuff mentioned 
above—and afterwards a little cold cream. 
You do not want to wear a face mask after 
that. The night-toilet should be an honest, 
not an artificial one, though I have been told 
that many young ladies go to bed looking more 
like mummies than human beings. Well, I 
can tell you this : The sleep cannot be so sweet 
and refreshing if your hair and face and hands 
are all fixed up as it were, and you are afraid 
to move for fear of disarranging yourself. 

The third indication in the treatment of the 
hands in order to secure their beauty, is to 
cure blemishes. I shall just have space to 
mention one or two of these, and then I 
am done for the day. But I have not even 
yet exhausted my subject, and a month or two 
after this I hope to come up smiling again 
with some more really useful hints, which I 
know will not be unwelcome. 

IParts are very disfiguring, and it may not 
be known to some of our readers, that there 
is a kind of wart diathesis, that is a habit, or 
constitution of body that tends to their 
development. This is often hereditary. But 
on the whole, there is a good deal of mystery 
about warts, and we are not at all sure what 
causes them, for they come and go, just as 
they please apparently. Sometimes they 
are in enormous numbers. 

However, what girls want to know is how 
to cure them. There are several plans of 
treatment, and some of these aie very radical 
indeed. Touching them day after day for 
instance with a pencil of caustic silver soon 
makes them clear out. So will a red-hot needle, 
if you have the courage to stick it right through 
a wart, and wait coolly till the needle gets cold. 

Another plan is first, to destroy the top 
with caustic, and when the scab comes off, 
paint the wart three times a day with Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic. 

The difficulty for you will be to get the 
arsenic solution, because it is poison. 

Painting three times a day with the juice of 
the milch weed may cure the warts. It does 
not always do so, however. 

Painting with tincture of iron may also be 
tried, and at the same time, ten drops of the 
same may be taken three times a day, in a 
wineglassful of water, after food. 

Just one other supposed cure: Thuja 
occidentalis. The wart is painted three times 
a day with the tincture, and it will in many 
cases dissolve in a few weeks. 

Chilblains I have often spoken about, and 
may before winter have more to say about 
them. 

For chapped hands, try glycerine of starch, 
or ointment of arnica, or a mixture of glycerine 
and eau de Cologne. 

Girls who are delicate should take all the 
advantage they can of the summer weather 
while it lasts. 

Let lassies bathe who never bathed before, 

And lassies used to water, bathe the more. 

Don’t be afraid of the sunshine, it is life to 
you, nor the fresh air, you will wither up 
without it. 

Early hours, plain food, and exercise every 
day, and you may throw physic to the dogs, 
if you can find any foolish enough to take it. 
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FIDELITY. 

By E. NESBIT. 


Dearest, if I almost cease to weep for you, 

Do not doubt I love you just the same ; 

’Tis because my life has grown to keep for you 
All the hours that duties do not claim. 


All the hours when I may steal away to you, 
Where you lie alone through the long day, 
Lean my face against your turf and say to you 
All that there is no one else to say. 

Do they let you listen—do you lean to me ? 

Know now what in life you never knew, 
When I whisper all that you have been to me, 
All that I might never be to you ? 


Dear, lie still. No tears but mine are shed for you, 
No one else leaves kisses day by day, 

No one’s heart but mine has beat and bled for you, 
No one else’s flowers push mine away. 

No one else remembers—do not call to her, 

Not alone she treads the churchyard grass'; 

You are nothing now who once were all to her, 

Do not call her—let the strangers pass ! 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

CAROLINE OF ANSPACH, WIFE OF GEORGE II., AND HER DAUGHTERS.* 


THE ELECTORAL PRINCESS OF HANOVER AND PRINCESS 
OF wales — Continued. 

At Leicester House Caroline did much to 
popularise her husband, and to gloss over his 
defects. The English nation, accustomed to 
the Stuart dynasty, the representatives of 
which had been as a rule distinguished by their 
gracious bearing and their mental graces and 
gifts, and by their prestige as the native 
sovereigns of a great country, were repelled 
and disgusted by the surly uncouthness of 
George I., and by the utter unattractiveness, 
together with the strong foreign element, of 
the Court at St. James’s. Caroline was reso¬ 
lute in the determination that she and her 
husband should amend these faults, and they 
went far in doing so. At Leicester House the 
Princess held an informal drawing-room every 
morning, and twice a week an evening as¬ 
sembly, which formed a precedent for a long 
list of balls, masquerades, water parties. One 
refining taste the first three Georges had in 
common, and that was. a love for music, and 
for Handel’s music. George I. resented 
Handel’s quitting Planover for England in the 
reign of Anne, but the King forgave the great 
composer his temporary desertion, and required 
from him “ the water music ” played in the 
King’s barge on the Thames. For once the 
King and the Prince were agreed in their 
admiration of Handel’s stately operas and 
oratorios. George III. used to tell how he 
was taken, when a boy, by his grandfather, 
George II., then an old man, to listen to 
Handel, and was thus inoculated with the 
family taste. 

At Leicester House there were distinguished 
gatherings, not of old Hanover, but of young 
England, in her choice spirits : Chesterfield, 
Stanhope the brothers Hervey, Pope, Swift, at 
times were included in the circle, the presiding 
genius of which was a brilliantly clever woman, 
who laughed over Gulliver , and appreciated 
Robinson Crusoe , though she had to pursue 
her reading in private, since the Prince 
detested books. 


* Dr. Doran’s Lives of the Queens of England of 
the House of Hanover; Letters of Lady Mary 
IVortley Montagu; Letters of Mrs. Delany; John 
Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Court of George II. ; 
Some Account of John, Duke of Argyle, etc., by 
Lady Louisa Stuart; Letters of Horace Walpole ; 
Letters to and from the Co tint ess of Suffolk ; Lady 
Mary Coke’s Letters and Journal; Thackeray’s 
Four Georges. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 

In proportion as George I.’s court was 
ridiculed for such unornamental, unbecoming 
fixtures as the “ May-pole ” and the “ Ele¬ 
phant,” the Princess of Wales — herself a 
dignified and charming woman—was highly 
approved of for surrounding herself with a 
group of English ladies—well-looking, well- 
informed, well-bred, according to the standard 
of the day, and with a bevy of as pretty and 
lively girls as England could produce for 
maids of honour. 

Among the ladies was the bedchamber 
woman, Mrs. Howard, Caroline’s old acquain¬ 
tance in Hanover. Mrs. Howard was now 
living apart from her ne’er-do-well of a 
husband, in fact, was in such dread of him 
that the princess’s protection was regarded as 
necessary for her safety. In England, George 
professed a gallant admiration for Mrs. Ho¬ 
ward, visiting her rooms every afternoon, and 
spending several hours with her, condescending 
to be soothed and entertained by her agreeable 
conversation. Even Caroline amid not eradi¬ 
cate her husband’s follies, but sue could render 
them more respectable aud less absurd. She 
could consign him to the company of her 
“good Howard,” who took nearly as much 
care of him as Caroline herself did. Convinced 
as the princess was of her superiority to all 
other women in her husband’s eyes, and of 
her unbounded influence over him, she could 
suffer his idle homage to Mrs. Howard as the 
safest and least pernicious of such platonic 
gallantries. But politic princess as Caroline 
was, she was a woman still, and not always a 
generous woman in her dealings with her 
woman of the bed-chamber. She is said in 
later years to have relished her husband’s rude 
disparagement of Mrs. Howard’s lean arms 
and scraggy neck in comparison with the 
beautiful arms and neck of her mistress, to 
whose toilettes the bedchamber woman was 
putting the finishing touches, while George 
was lounging in the background. Caroline is 
also reported to have taken a malicious satis¬ 
faction in blandly requiring, as queen, services 
which the lady at first indignantly refused to 
render, such as kneeling and thus presenting 
the silver basin and ewer with water that her 
royal mistress might wash her hands. 

Mrs. Howard was agreeable and cool- 
headed, never losing her temper or making a 
scene. To men her society was gently sooth¬ 
ing and mildly stimulating ; she was emphati¬ 
cally “ a man’s woman.” Pope and Gay 


celebrated her attractions long after she was 
laid in the dust.* Her laudatory biographers 
are won by'the simple tastes, the unaffected¬ 
ness and kindliness which her letters reveal; 
neither was she without cordial friends among 
women. But Caroline’s special friend among 
her ladies was another woman of the bed¬ 
chamber, Mrs. Clayton. She was of compara¬ 
tively humble birth, though the wife of Sir 
Robert Clayton, Clerk to the Treasury, and 
afterwards created Lord Sundon. She was 
appointed to her post on the recommendation 
of the Duchess of Marlborough. Very con¬ 
flicting opinions of Mrs. Clayton are expressed 
in the biographies and letters of the day. 
John Lord Hervey praised her as of good 
understanding and excellent heart. Horace 
Walpole, who had a bitter feud with Hervey, 
described her as “pompous and pretentious.” 
His gossiping version of the origin of her inti¬ 
macy with Caroline was, that Mrs. Clayton, 
apart from George II. and an old German 
nurse, was the only person acquainted with 
the existence of the internal complaint against 
which the Princess struggled secretly for many 
years. 

In most respects Mrs. Clayton was very 
unlike Mrs. Howard, and between the two 
women of the bedchamber there was a chronic 
quarrel. Mrs. Clayton was ardent and im¬ 
pulsive, and got into many difficulties through 
her hot temper. She had solid intellectual 
tastes in common with the Princess ; doubt¬ 
less, this is all the reason required for their 
mutual regard. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
with her sharp tongue and her sharp pen, 
refers to the pair of friends as “playing” at 
studying philosophy and metaphysics under 
the learned divine Dr. Samuel Clarke. He 
dedicated to Caroline the publication con¬ 
taining his discussions on natural philosophy 
and religion with the German philosopher 
Leibnitz. What associations Leibnitz’s name 
must have recalled to Caroline of Hanover 
and Hcrrnhausen~the long lime-tree avenue, 
where the bees hummed in summer, the fra¬ 
grant orange-trees, the philosopher’s royal 
patroness, his “Serena,” who was also the 
wise and kindly old kinswoman of the Prin¬ 
cess’s early married life! 

The most renowned of Caroline’s fair and 
gay maids of honour with whom and with 


* They even praised her infirmity of deafness, 
which was slight to begin with. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


llieir merry doings Leicester House, Richmond 
Lodge, and Kensington Palace were closely 
connected were Mary Bellenden and Mary or 
Molly Lepell. They were as vivacious as 
they were lovely, for in those days sprightli¬ 
ness was considered an excellent thing in 
woman, especially in her youth. On one 
occasion little Mr. Pope was taken possession 
ot by the lively pair. They gave him a dinner 
after one of the royal hunting parties, and 
Molly Lepell spent several pleasant hours 
strolling with him in the moonlight according 
to the free-and-easy customs of the time. 
The two beauties sobered down as they grew 
older, and merged into exemplary wives and 
mothers. One of them, this Molly Lepell, 
left behind her a series of letters written in 
her declining years to a friendly clergyman, 
breathing much earnest religious feeling and 
devoutness of spirit. “ Sweet Molly Lepell,” 
as she was called in the vers de societe of the 
period, married—the engagement having been 
conducted with all “ the mystery and secrecy ” 
which is said to attend even on Court trifles— 
one of the most conspicuous figures of the 
reign—John, Lord Hervey. The poetaster 
sang in his tuneful jingle how great was the 
sensation when “Hervey the clever” wedded 
in orthodox style “sweet Molly Lepell.” 
Thackeray writes of Hervey’s “ ghastly 
beauty,” his “ ghastly painted beauty,” and 
of the impossibility of putting trust in him. 
Indeed, any truthful representation of his 
finely-chiselled supercilious face bears out to 
this day all that is known of a singularly 
heartless man of wit and fashion, till one is 
tempted to cry, “ Poor Molly Lepell! ” 

Caroline bestowed on Lord Hervey—or 
“Lord Fanny,” the nickname which his 
effeminate airs brought on him—all the 
affection and confidence that with happier 
domestic relations she might have lavished 
on her elder son. In return he betrayed her 
confidence, exposed and made game of her 
foibles. Even her death-bed was not sacred 
to him. With regard to its “ grotesque 
herror ” and Hervey’s share in recounting the 
scene, Thackeray made the emphatic com¬ 
ment, “The man who wrote the story had 
something diabolical about him.” 

Mary Bellenden * married Colonel John 
Campbell, and survived to an advanced age, 
when she was burned to death in an accidental 
fire, at a country-house near London, where 
sbe happened to be residing. 

The levity of a third maid of honour, Sophy 
Howe, ended in scandal and disgrace. There 
was much coarse license of manners and morals 
in the England of the day. To mark the great 
changes in public opinion, Thackeray has 
given various quotations from old news prints. 
Here are two—“ Maiy Lynn was burned to 
ashes at the stake for being concerned in the 
murder of her mistress.” “ At night (Twelfth 
Night) their Majesties played at hazard with 
the nobility, for the benefit of the groom- 
porters, and ’twas said the King won six 
hundred guineas, the Queen three hundred and 
sixty, Princess Amelia twenty, Princess Caro¬ 
line ten, the Duke of Grafton and the Earl of 
Port more several thousands.” 

There was yet another maid of honour of 
Caroline’s, while she was still Princess of 
Wales, who was neither fair nor wise, who 
was only passing honest. This was Jenny 
Warburlon, the daughter of a Cheshire squire. 
She had been one of the maids of honour to 
Queen Anne, and on Caroline’s arrival in 
England, Jenny Warburton was appointed to 
the same post in the Princess’s household. 


* A doggerel verse in her honour refers to "the 
dismissal of the Prince and Princess of Wales from 
St. James’s— 

“ But Bellenden we needs must praise, 

Who, as down the stairs she jumps, 

Sings ‘ Over the Hills and Far Away,’ 
Despising doleful dumps.” 


Her extreme rusticity and ignorance, together 
with her personal plainness, caused her to be 
the butt of her better-endowed companions. 
Nevertheless, when John, Duke of Argyle, 
bravest of soldiers and most patriotic of states¬ 
men, a handsome man and a brilliant talker, 
returned from the wars, he conceived a sincere 
friendship for Jenny, whose sterling simplicity 
and integrity rendered her fair and worthy in 
his eyes; so open and honourable was the 
friendship, that not even the most unscrupulous 
tongue put a bad construction on it, though 
the Duke had been entangled when a boy in a 
loveless marriage, and had been long separated 
from his wife. Suddenly the wife died, and 
the Court was occupied with keen conjectures 
of what the result would be where the two 
sworn friends were concerned. Certainly the 
Duke would marry again, making a great 
marriage, such as many a line lady of his 
society would willingly figure in, and his 
friendship with poor Jenny would be dropped. 

It is in connection with the supposition, that 
a little stoiy, very creditable to the Princess’s 
good nature and kindliness, has been preserved. 
"When she heard of the death of the Duchess 
of Argyle, Caroline said to Mrs. Howard— 
“ How I pity that poor Warburton ! Her 
agitation must be cruel; and she must dread 
appearing in public, where everybody will be 
whispering, and every eye watching her looks. 
Go and tell her I excuse her from attendance ; 
she need not wait to-day, nor, indeed, till all 
the tattle has subsided.” 

Mrs. Howard found Jenny busily sewing, as 
if nothing was the matter, and had some diffi¬ 
culty in making her message understood. 

“Not wait to-day! Why not? Why 
mustn’t I wait ? What’s the matter ? Is the 
Princess angry with me ? Have I done any¬ 
thing ? ” 

“ Done ! Bless us, no, my dear Mrs.* War¬ 
burton ; it is her Royal Highness’s kind con¬ 
sideration for you. She concludes you cannot 
like to wait. She is afraid of your being dis¬ 
tressed.” 

“ Dear ! I always liked waiting, and I ain’t 
in distress,” replied the sensible, matter-of- 
fact Jenny. 

But there was no need for undesired sym¬ 
pathy, since the great Duke immediately laid 
liis strawberry-leaves at Jenny’s feet. It was 
entirely as a concession to her sense of pro¬ 
priety that the ardent wooer was induced to 
allow the marriage to be deferred till six 
months had elapsed. We have it on the testi¬ 
mony of a descendant of the couple that his 
faithful love for her never waned. On enter¬ 
ing her room he would clasp her in his arms 
in the presence of their daughters, when she 
would appeal to them, “ Do you see, you 
young folks ? On such a day we shall have 
been married so many years. Will your hus¬ 
bands’ love last as long, think ye ? ” Un¬ 
fortunately, Jenny had a voice both loud 
and shrill, which she transmitted to her 
daughters. 

The Duke used to say he knew if his ladies 
were at any party the moment he crossed the 
door-step of the house where the party was 
held. The family attribute procured for the 
members the nickname of “ the bawling 
Campbells.” 

Caroline’s intimacy with Mrs. Clayton was 
well known, and was much exaggerated in the 
popular mind. It was said that she ruled the 
Princess and Queen, as Mrs. Howard ruled 
George. In neither case was there more than 
a few grains of truth in the assertion. The 
Princess, not Henrietta Howard, ruled the 
Prince ; as for Caroline herself she was cast in 
a stronger mould than to be readily ruled by 


* Young and unmarried women in a respectable 
position were addressed as “ Mrs.,” not as “Miss,” 
in the last century. Mrs. Hanah More was the last 
single woman who was so styled. 


anybody, least of all by one of her bedchamber 
women. But the impression was that Mrs. 
Clayton could command much preferment 
through her influence over the future Queen, 
and that the woman of the bedchamber ac¬ 
cepted bribes given for the purpose of se¬ 
curing her advocacy on the side of the 
petitioner. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who was nothing if she was not brilliantly 
scurrilous, coolly observed, in relation to jewels 
Mrs. Clayton wore, which were believed to 
have been given to her as an acknowledgment 
of her support in an application to her mis¬ 
tress, “ You would not know where wine was 
sold if the seller did not hang out a bush in 
allusion to the old custom still practised in 
some places abroad of distinguishing a vintner’s 
by a green branch suspended over the door or 
window. 

Lady Mary’s verdict on Caroline was that 
in her youth “ she was judged a German 
beauty,” and that she had “ the genius which 
qualified her for the government of a fool— 
a genius unknown to witty Lady Mary in 
her capacity as a wife. The foundation for the 
charges against Mrs. Clayton was probably 
the fact that the princess granted her the 
privilege of introducing aspirants for the royal 
notice. In this light she probably presented 
Sir Isaac Newton and Halley to Caroline, as 
George in his aversion to intellectual pursuits 
was little likely to bestow any grace upon 
them. The princess on the contrary was 
eager to mark her respect for their attainments. 
She would fain have secured Halley as 
governor or tutor for her second son William, 
Duke of Cumberland, still hardly beyond his 
infancy, but Halley declined the dubious 
honour. 

It does not seem to have propitiated Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu in Caroline’s favour 
that the princess lent her ready countenance 
to the scheme for mitigating the ravages of 
small-pox by the process of inoculation as it 
was practised in Turkey. Lady Mary had 
caused her infant son to be inoculated. The 
princess followed suit with two of her elder 
daughters after the experiment had been tested 
on a group of condemned criminals, who had 
their lives granted to them in consideration of 
their services on this occasion. The eldest 
princess, Anne, was exempted from the trial 
because she had already suffered from small¬ 
pox, by which her face was pitted—otherwise 
she was a buxom, rosy-cheeked girl.* 

In 1727 George I. paid his last visit to 
Hanover. He had a foreboding that it would 
be his last and that he would not return to 
England. Accordingly, before he set sail, 
he took a friendly farewell of those members 
of his family whom he had persistently 
treated as enemies. Presently the news of 
his death reached London. The tidings 
were brought by Sir Robert Walpole in 
person to Richmond Lodge, where the 
Court was in its country quarters. The bluff, 
heavily-built Prime Minister rode post-haste 
at midday through the June heat and dust, 
and sought an immediate private interview 
with George. In vain the Princess and her 
ladies represented the impossibility of granting 
his request, since the Prince was at that 
moment enjoying his after-dinner nap. Sir 
Robert, knowing the importance of his errand, 
was not to be denied. He took it upon him 
to enter the royal bed-room, and knelt down 
stiffly in his jack-boots by the bed. The 
Prince started up, shouting furiously who 
dared to disturb him. 

“ I am Sir Robert Walpole,” said the 
panting but undaunted intruder. “ I have 
the honour to announce to your Majesty that 
your royal father George I. died at Osnaburg 
on Saturday last the 4th instant.” 


* Caroline herself had small-pox soon after her 
marriage, but was only slightly marked. 
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“ Dat’s one big lie ! ” was the first exclama¬ 
tion of the son and heir. 

The coronation took place on the following 
nth of October. George and Caroline were 
then each torty-three years of age and had been 
resident in England for thirteen years. Mrs. 
Delany gives a pretty description of the 
coronation. The queen was carried in a sedan- 
chair through the park to Westminster Hall, 
by which she and the king went to, and came 
from, the Abbey. Both walked under 
canopies—the king was not well seen, the 
queen was distinguished by everybody. She 
was never so “ well liked ” (so much admired), 
for already her personal appearance was spoilt 
by the embonpoint which had increased with 
years. Her dress was “ extravagantly fine,” 
but she walked gracefully and smiled on all as 
she passed by. Mrs. Delany might well com¬ 
ment on Caroline’s fine clothes, for she is said 


to have worn “ twenty-four hundred thousand 
pounds worth of diamonds on her petticoat, in 
addition to the diamonds and pearls on her 
head, neck, and bodice.” Horace Walpole 
and Hervey do not hesitate to state that the 
diamonds were borrowed from the Jews, and 
Hervey adds that she got from her ladies the 
use of their necklaces for the coronation. 
Yet the queen had many fine jewels of her 
own, though those of Queen Anne had been so 
made away with that a single pearl necklace 
was the sole relic. After the gorgeousness of 
the queen the three elder princesses, of whom 
Anne was then twenty, holding up the tip of 
the mother’s train were in comparatively mo¬ 
dest array. “ They were dressed in stiff¬ 
bodied gowns of silver tissue, embroidered or 
quite covered with silver trimming, with dia¬ 
dems on their heads, purple mantles edged 
with ermine and vast long trains. They were 
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By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of " Greyfriars, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Minnie’s generosity. 

BAZAAR! A 
fancy fair! 
Oh, how per¬ 
fectly deli¬ 
cious ! ” cried 
Minnie with 
the utmost 
enthusiasm. 
‘ ‘ Why we had 
one at home 
once. It was the greatest fun in the 
world. Oh, how awfully jolly ! When 
is it going to be ? Not after I go, I do 
hope. I must be here to help you 
through with it! ” 

“Oh yes, indeed you must! ” cried 
Raby and Maidie in a breath. “ I don’t 
know what we should do without you, 
Minnie darling. Mamma, Minnie must 
stay over the bazaar now, say that she 
must! ” 

Thus appealed to in presence of 
Minnie herself Mrs. Devenish had small 
choice as to her answer. And indeed 
she liked Minnie very well, for the girl 
always showed her best side to the invalid 
lady of the house, knowing too well on 
which side her bread was buttered not to 
try and get Mrs. Devenish on the same 
“ side ” as her daughters. 

“ If Mrs. Benton can spare Minnie for 
so long I am sure we shall be very 
pleased,” she answered placidly, and 
Minnie came and kissed her, and said 
how good and kind she was, and forth¬ 
with wrote home to the effect that she 
did not think she should be home for 
another month, which announcement 
was taken with great resignation by the 
brothers and sisters she had left behind. 

. “ A fancy fair is the most splendid fun 
in the world ! ” cried Minnie, taking up 
the theme again with renewed ardour. 
“ Everybody who has anything to do 
with it dresses in costume. I know the 
loveliest dresses for girls like us—Turkish 
costumes, all gauze and spangles, those 
great, loose, full trousers and tunics over 



them, and delicious little turbans. Some 
girls wore them at our fair, and every¬ 
body said they were the prettiest 
costumes there. I know I can get the 
pattern and all particulars by writing. 
We-” 

“But, my dear Minnie,” interposed 
Mrs. Devenish at this point, “you are 
running on so very fast. This is not to 
be a fancy fair at all, so far as I have 
heard : but only an ordinary bazaar, to 
try and raise funds for the church people 
keep talking about, for the river-side 
people at Coshington who-” 

But Minnie had not the smallest 
interest in the object of the bazaar, and 
interrupted with scant ceremony. 

“Oh, it generally begins like that. 
People talk of a bazaar, and begin to 
work for it, and then as the time goes on 
they get more enterprising. They hear 
what other people have done in other 
places, and they see that a bazaar is very 
poor fun as compared with a real fair, 
which people will pay money to come 
and see. Oh, we must wake them up 
and put a little ambition into them ! But 
we will have a fair in the end—see if we 
don’t! ” 

Raby and Maidie caught the excite¬ 
ment, and there was a regular gabble for 
a good hour, in the midst of which Regina 
came in. Mrs. Devenish appealed to 
her for an opinion, and she gave it 
laughing. 

“ A fair is prettier, of course, but to 
do it well costs a lot of money, and to do 
it badly is to court failure. A bazaar is 
hum-drum, but very likely the things 
would sell almost as well. People go to 
buy from a sense of duty. They do not 
care so very much whether or not they 
get their money’s worth. To tell the 
truth, I do not much like either the one or 
the other. I can never quite see why the 
money spent in materials for the things 
to be made and sold could not be given 
straight into a fund. But one knows 
that with many people bazaars are very 
popular, and there is no denying that 
large sums are often made that way. 
But as to whether it is to be a bazaar or 
a fancy fair that is no business of ours. 
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veiy prettily dressed and looked very well.” 
But Mrs. Delany’s enthusiasm is for the bed¬ 
chamber women, among whom was Mrs. 
Howard in scarlet and silver, her head with 
long locks, puffs, and silver ribands “so rich, 
so genteel, so perfectly well-dressed.” 

Almost as brave a show as that in the 
Abbey was the dining in public in the Hall, 
and there the zeal of the privileged spectators, 
who had been at their posts since four o’clock 
in the morning, was rewarded by the humane 
consideration of the diners in the light of 
“ the eighteen hundred candles besides those 
which were on the table.” The mindful 
feasters in the Hall filled baskets with cold 
meat, bread, sweetmeats and wine, and sent 
them “ drawn up by a string ” to solace the 
needs of their friends among the company in 
the galleries. 

(To be continued.) 


” etc. 

The good people of Coshington are quite 
capable of settling that' point them¬ 
selves.” 

“ But you might give them a jog up, 
Miss Stanley-Devenish,” cried Minnie 
eagerly. “You know people think a good 
deal of you. If you were to go round 

and talk to them-” 

“My dear child, I am quite a new¬ 
comer here : it would be a very imper¬ 
tinent thing of me to go canvassing 
round to try and get things done my way, 
even if I were on the side of the fair, 
which I am not at all sure that I am. I 
think there is a great deal of nonsense 
and extravagance and folly mixed up 
with an affair of that sort. I shall 
certainly not move in the matter one way 
or the other.” 

“ I think you are wise, Regina,” said 
her step-mother. “ I don’t myself care 
for all the dressing-up and excitement 
for young girls. It takes up too much 
time and-” 

But Minnie had no wish to hear the 
rest of the discussion. She slipped out 
into the garden and her allies after her. 

“Girls,” she said, “if that stupid 
Regina is too strait-laced, cut-and- 
dried to do it, I will! ” 

“ What will you do, Minnie ? ” 

“ Why, go about and see people, and 
put the notion of the fancy fair into 
their dull old heads ! ” 

“ Oh, Minnie ! how can you ? ” 

“ Quite easily. You must take me a 
round of calls to the people who have 
most influence in the place, and of course 
they will all be talking of the bazaar. I 
shall let fly at them and tell them 
about our fancy fair, and I’ll lay it on 
pretty thick too. They will ask questions 
and talk about it to one another, and I 
don’t mind saying I am all but sure 
that we shall soon hear it is being 
seriously discussed whether ours shall 
not be a fair too. You just hold your 
tongues and leave it all to me. I'll pull 
if off—you see if I don't! ” 

Minnie was certainly as good as 
her word. The calls were made. The 
talk took place. Minnie appeared to 
have no scruples about drawing on her 
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imagination in the pictures she sketched 
of the fair in which she had taken part, 
and the wonderful amount of money the 
thing had gained. Variety is always 
attractive, and though bazaars were 
frequent in Cosliington, a fair had never 
been held there before. People were 
“bitten” by the idea. They discussed 
it amongst themselves. They wrote 
letters to their friends at fashionable 
centres : and before very long it was 
whispered abroad in the place that a 
bazaar was going to take the form of a 
fancy fair, and that all were pressed 
to do their utmost to make it attractive 
and successful. 

Minnie fairly capered with delight 
when she heard the news. The girls 
were in high feather, attributing every¬ 
thing to her clever diplomacy. Regina 
smiled and said she did not think the 
good people knew what they were letting 
themselves in for, but promised to take 
a stall and to do her best for the thing 
generally. Norah Tresham was to have 
the next stall, and as Molly and Dolly 
were away and not likely to be back for 
some time, Norah was very glad of all 
the advice and assistance to be had next 
door, and was in and out a great many 
times a day, whilst Max was almost as 
useful to Regina in planning and con¬ 
triving as he was to his own sister. 

But Minnie’s one idea was dresses for 
herself and her chosen companions, and 
she had set her heart, and made them 
set theirs too on the Turkish costumes 
that had been such a feature in the fair 
she had assisted at before. 

“You can’t think how well they 
looked,” she cried again and again. 
“ Everybody was saying so. They were 
much the prettiest there. I’m deter¬ 
mined we’ll have them. And then we 
can get up a little Arab tent and make 
people come in to have their fortunes told. 
Oh, it’s tremendous fun when one knows 
howto do it! I should make a splendid 
witch to do the mystifying, for hardly 
anybody would know me: but I could 
have Cecil and Susie Tresham inside 
with me, to tell me things about the peo¬ 
ple as they came. It is the greatest fun, 
and the Treshams know everybody, and 
Cecil is a jolly little chap and would enter 
into the fun thoroughly. Oh, we’ll have 
the greatest larks—you’ll just see. But 
we must have those dresses—I’m deter¬ 
mined upon it! ” 

It was all very well for Minnie to be 
determined : but there were other people 
to be consulted as well, and here things 
did not go so well as they had hoped. 

Mrs. Devenish heard their eager peti¬ 
tions, but though she listened with kind¬ 
ness and patience, she shook her head 
with more decision than was her wont. 

“ No, girls, I really cannot do it,” she 
said. “ You have had a great many new 
dresses since you began to lighten your 
mourning, and I cannot afford fanciful 
dresses that would be no manner of use 
for anything else. Regina has been very 
kind indeed in giving you those pretty 
white tennis and garden-party frocks, 
and I cannot have her spend any more 
upon you. Besides, I think she is too 
sensible to care to throw money away on 
spangled gauze and flimsy stuff that 
would hatfe no wear in it. You can 


make yourselves look very nice in some¬ 
thing you have, and I cannot give you 
anything new. So you must just make 
up your minds to it.” 

Raby and Maidie both looked very 
blank, for they had caught Minnie’s en¬ 
thusiasm for the Turkish dresses, and 
felt that the fair would lose half its 
charm if they did not appear so adorned. 
But they would not give up all hope of 
being able to obtain their desire till they 
had sounded Regina. 

Regina was, however, even worse to 
deal with than their mother. 

“ Oh dear no,” she said with great de¬ 
cision, “you would be much too con¬ 
spicuous. For my own part I do not 
greatly admire that style of costume for 
girls as tall and as old as you are, 
though of course it is pretty and pictur¬ 
esque in its way. But this fair at Cosh- 
ington, do what they will, cannot be the 
brilliant affair one associates with the 
name. You shall have your embroidered 
muslins done up with old gold sashes 
and ribbons, and have little golden 
turban-hats with white feathers. I will 
take care that you look pretty and fanci¬ 
ful : but to get a real fancy dress that 
would be useless for anything else would 
be absurd : and as we are such new¬ 
comers at Coshington it would be out of 
taste altogether to get ourselves up very 
much—looking as though we wanted to 
set the fashion to older inhabitants.” 

The girls would have been pleased 
enough a short time back at the thought 
of their white and gold : but now they 
only turned up their noses, whilst 
Minnie’s face grew black as thunder. 

“ The mean, horrid thing ! ” she cried, 
“ I know exactly what she is going to 
do. She will get herself the most lovely 
costume anyone ever saw—to try and 
get everybody round her: and she will 
just make you all go in little girl frocks 
that nobody will notice ; white and gold 
indeed ! as if everybody was not sick to 
death of white and gold! Everybody 
wears it, and we might just as well not go 
at all as go like that.” Minnie paused 
in her angry pacing and seemed to fall 
into thought. Then she asked suddenly, 

“ Girls, have you got any money ? ” 

They looked at one another and shook 
their heads. 

“Very little. We don’t have at all 
much given us. Mamma buys our 
clothes still. We only have an allow¬ 
ance just for pocket-money and so on : 
and we have spent it nearly all as it is.” 

“Never mind!” cried Minnie with 
sudden enthusiasm. “ Look here, girls, 
I’ll give you your dresses. We will have 
the Turkish costumes for all that cross 
Regina says. We will have our fun in 
spite of her. I’ll buy the dresses and 
give them to you ! ’ ’ 

“ Oh, Minnie ! ” 

It was a cry of rapture, almost of in¬ 
credulity. They could not imagine how 
it could be managed. Minnie, it is true, 
had come to them well provided with 
pocket-money : but she was one of those 
girls who can never go out without 
bringing home some purchase. She was 
immensely fond of sweets, and a great 
deal of her money had gone at the bon¬ 
bon shop, and a part of it in gloves and 
trifles of almost no use and in small 


presents to her dear friends. It seemed 
impossible to believe that she could 
really buy three rather costly dresses, for 
she had declared that to have them pro¬ 
perly made would cost something con¬ 
siderable, and they gazed at her with 
open-eyed wonder. 

Minnie’s face was flushed : she began 
to talk very fast, as she did in moments 
of excitement. It was all they could do 
to follow her rapid speech. 

“ It’s like this,” she said. “ The three 
Dalrymple girls who wore the Turkish 
dresses at our fair were something about 
our height. I know they have the 
dresses still, for I saw them in a drawer 
last time I went there. They had only 
worn them once again, at a children’s 
fancy-dress ball, and there they lie, and 
they don’t know what to do with them. 
Well, I know they would be glad enough 
to sell them cheap to somebody they 
knew. I shall write off this very day 
and ask what they would let me have 
them for. They are quite old friends, 
and I dare say they would not charge 
much. I know the dresses cost five 
guineas apiece, for they were made at a 
fashionable place and the material is 
very good, and the sashes are really 
eastern embroidery, and the shoes came 
from the east too. But I’m determined 
that we will look really nice, and I’ll 
have them if I can possibly get them. 
The Dalrymples will wait for the money 
till I get home, and then I’ll manage to 
get it somehow—never fear! And you 
shall have a dress each and really have 
a good time ! ” 

Oh, the excitement of writing that letter 
and waiting for the answer! The girls 
hardly talked or thought of anything but 
Turkish dresses, or dreamed of anything 
else at night. They did nothing but try 
to picture themselves wearing them, and 
were always asking Minnie to describe 
them again and again, They followed her 
about more than before, and were so lov¬ 
ing and devoted that Regina wondered 
what had come to them. She secretly 
wished Minnie anywhere else just at this 
juncture, for it seemed to her that her 
sisters grew idler and vainer every day 
that passed. 

The letter from Minnie’s friends was 
on the whole satisfactory. They were 
willing to part with the dresses for two 
guineas each, as they saw little chance 
of wearing them any more, and Minnie 
was so anxious for them. Raby and 
Maidie looked rather appalled at the 
idea of six guineas : but Minnie only 
laughed and told them to leave all that 
to her. She would do the paying part. 
That was her affair, and she wrote off 
without losing an hour asking that the 
dresses should be sent at once. 

They came as quickly as could have 
been hoped. What a breathless moment 
itwaswhen the maid knocked at Minnie’s 
door just as the girls had gone upstairs 
to dress for dinner, to say that the carrier 
had brought a large box from the station 
for Miss Benton, and there was nine- 
pence to pay. 

The box was smuggled upstairs, unseen 
by anyone but the girls who carried it 
between them, and then with breathless 
excitement the string was cut and the 
cardboard lid lifted. 




“ Oh ! Oh !! Oh !!! ” cried Raby and 
Maidie in long gasping breaths of 
admiration, as the glittering mass of 
spangled silk and gauze was displayed 
to View in its wrappings of silver paper, 
the rich golden embroider)', very little 
the worse for wear, and the little 
accessories all in keeping and good of 
their kind. 

“ Oh, Minnie ! ” cried the enraptured 
girls, “they are just too lovely for any¬ 
thing. You are the greatest darling that 
ever lived! How shall we ever thank 
you ? *’ 

Minnie was full of complaisant satis¬ 
faction as she shut up the box again, 
declaring that they would go to bed 
early and have a great trying-on of the 
dresses then, since there was not time for 
it now. AW the evening the trio were in a 
ferment of excitement, scarcely able to 
sit still a single minute, and breaking 
out into irrepressible giggles every few 
minutes. Regina felt certain that there 
was some mystery and perhaps some 
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mischief abroad, but she could not guess 
its nature, and so long as Minnie was in 
the house it was impossible to hope to 
win any confidence from the girls. Max 
and Norah were spending the evening, 
discussing the preparations for the ap¬ 
proaching fair, and Regina had her time 
and thoughts well filled. She was hardly 
aware of the moment when the girls 
slipped finally from the room, and they 
made their good-nights to the mother 
very' early, declaring that they were tired 
and wanted a good long night. 

But what they really wanted was a 
good long time behind Minnie’s locked 
door to try on the wonderful new dresses. 
And really when they were carefully put 
on and arranged by Minnie’s clever 
fingers—for though idle and clumsy in 
most matters that were of use, she had a 
decided knack and talent for making 
the most of finery'—the effect was 
enchanting in their eyes, and they felt 
that such pretty dresses had surely never 
been seen before. 
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They certainly were pretty, and very 
picturesque, and the material, although 
flimsy, was good of its kind, and 
everything was nicely finished and in 
keeping. True there were a few stains 
and rents that told of wear and tear, but 
with a little pains and care these could 
be hidden away out of sight, and by 
candle-light at any rate the costume left 
little to be desired. The shoes and the 
turbans were pronounced “ killing,” and 
the eager girls fairly counted the hours 
that must intervene before they could 
take the world by' surprise by their fine 
Turkish costumes. 

“But,” said Minnie as she locked 
them all away in her big trunk, “mind 
you don’t say a single word about it to 
anybody. If it once gets round to that 
Regina’s spiteful ears, she will find a 
way of stopping all our fun. She would 
be simply furiously jealous if she knew. 
Whatever we do we must keep it from 
her! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ROWLAND HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH THE DUCHESS. 

Marjorie was not best pleased that 
she was not included in this audience 
with the Duchess, and she chafed not a 
little at the authoritative manner with 
which Rowland, notwithstanding his per¬ 
fect courtesy, had excluded her with the 
others. The gay company of ladies and 
gallants awaited her presence in the 
Terrace Gardens, where they were ready 
for the popular game of “ Paille Maille.” 

“ What keeps my lady,” asked one of 
her devotees. 

“Oh, a country squire,” sneered his 
Grace of Westminster. “And now be¬ 
think me I saw the same a couple of 
y r ears ago on the stage of Hyde Park. 
He did his part in good style, denounced 
the King and Court in vigorous words ; 
but he disappointed us ; the fellow had 
no courage ; a few hisses and projectiles 
from the crowd daunted him, ere he got 
his meed of whipping at the tail of the 
hangman’s cart.” 

“ Is it indeed the same ? ” gaped the 
crowd of idlers. “ What if he should 
treat as to another homily on our sins. 
I, for one, am ready for the entertain¬ 
ment, however grim.” 

Did these jibes drift to Marjorie’s ears 
that such an indignant flush rose to her 
cheeks. She tapped her foot impati¬ 
ently on the ground, and looked keenly 
at her guests. Stewart, ever her shadow, 
with round eyes shining was grinning 
from ear to ear. 

“Stewart!” cried “ My Lady.” He 
turned obsequiously, and pulled his fore¬ 
lock, but he could not meet her eyes. 

“How dare you laugh ! ” demanded 
his mistress, sternly. 

His staring eyes wandered feebly 
round the company, and he covered his 
gaping lips with his hand. 


“What were y'ou doing with that rope 
this morning ? ” Molly demanded. 

Stewart made no reply. “ ‘ My 
Lady,’ ” he began, and then looked 
round affrighted. 

Molly touche-d his shoulder signifi¬ 
cantly with her whip. 

“Tell me, this instant!” she cried, 
imperiously. 

“I promised I’d keep my tongue 
quiet,” said Stewart apologetically. 

“Ah! Then tell me why you 
laughed ? ” insisted his lady. 

“Why, ‘ My Lady,’ ’twer his Grace 
as made me laugh, him a sayin’ as the 
squire he hadn’t courage to go on wi’ his 
preachin’, an’ me a druggin’ an’ carry¬ 
ing him off to the country, as you bid 
me to do. And him this morning 
leapin’ like a gannet over the cliffs. But 
that’s not here nor there, an’ I vowed 
to keep his doin’s to myself.” 

At this Molly gave him a proud sign 
of dismissal, and moved away to the 
friends awaiting her. If her eyes wan¬ 
dered often to the lattice of the Duchess’s 
audience chamber, none noted it, and 
the game, notwithstanding the boisterous 
wind, went on right merrily. Presently 
Rowland was seen on the steps of the 
entrance-hall, in close converse with the 
steward, and soon afterwards crossed 
the garden at an angle in which lie 
avoided passing the players, and left the 
castle gates for the village below. 

Soon afterwards travelling coaches 
were drawn into the great courtyard, 
the lackeys and outriders were busily 
preparing for an exit, and the astonished 
guests were entreated to return to the 
castle as the Duchess had a matter of 
some moment to open to them. 

“ My friends,” was the greeting of the 
old lady, as she stood on her dais at the 
end of the hall, “I am going to send 
you all away.” 


“My dear Duchess,” cried disap¬ 
pointed voices, and many a look was 
stolen at Molly, who had calmly thrown 
herself on the carpet at her old friend’s 
feet. 

“ Later in the year I shall hope to see 
you at my castle in Wales, if any of you 
dare undertake so tedious a journey.” 

“Dare!” cried the gallants, with 
languishing looks at Molly. 

“Perhaps you will be the less reluc¬ 
tant to make your adieux,” continued 
she, with a trace of sarcasm in her tone, 
“when I tell you that at present the 
castle is in an untenable position. There 
is prospect it may capitulate at the first 
attack from an insidious foe.” 

“ The more reason that we should 
remain to defend it to the death,” cried 
a bewildered guest. 

“ Alas ! ” replied the Duchess, sorrow¬ 
fully, “this cannot be. No human 
aid can defend the walls of this old 
fortress against its enemy. The cliff is 
washed away so far beneath the castle 
that the foundations are undermined. 
The cellar walls are cracked and bulge 
outwards. The stone of the castle is the 
same as that of the cliffs, but how much 
longer the walls will resist the assault of 
the waves is a doubtful question.” 

“But,” said his Grace of Westmin¬ 
ster, “what was safe yesterday is 
surely safe to-day. Let us continue out- 
merry revels, dear friend. We are not 
afraid.” 

The Duchess shook her head. “If 
you doubt my word, go to the dungeons, 
now lighted from without by deep 
fissures in the rock. They are yet 
streaming with the water that was 
dashed there during the high tide last 
night.” 

“Still that does not prove the castle 
insecure, or that the cliff beneath is 
washed away,” said his Grace. 
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“ For that,” replied the Duchess, “ I 
take the word of one amongst us, who, 
despite my frank contempt for his opinion, 
has proved himself no false prophet by a 
fearless, rash flight down the precipice. 
He descended by means of a rope from 
the stable-yard, while others amongst us 
were asleep, and found the dangers 
greater than he had anticipated. Then 
together, he and I, with our trusty steward, 
descended to cellar and dungeon, and 
found the sea already had its clutch upon 
our stronghold.” 

“ But why need there be this haste to 
abandon,” cried the guests. 

The Duchess from her point of vantage 
pointed to the windows which com¬ 
manded the view of the sea. There was 
a sorrowful droop in her usually haughty 
carriage ; she loved this old fortress 
which had been her home in childhood. 
The guests trooped to the windows and 
threw them open, and the thunder of the 
incoming tide sent its sonorous roar with 
sinister meaning on the rushing wind. 

“ At midnight the tide will be at its 
height, and this will be unprecedented 
when even now the waves are beating so 
high on the sands. Thus, my friends, I 
dare no longer offer you my hospitality,” 
said the Duchess, as one and another 
craved leave to remain and dare the 
elements, 

At this moment the hall-door opened 
to admit Rowland, who came in ruddy 
and almost breathless from his struggle 
on the cliff path. Every eye was directed 
to him as Molly cried in her clear voice, 
“ Rowland, how did it look on the cliff? 
How I should like to peep in under the 
castle! ” 

The Duchess cried eagerly, 

“ What say they in the village, 
Rowland ? Will they move to the hill¬ 
side as I command them to ? ” 

“ In faith, my lady, they but laugh my 
warnings to scorn,” said Rowland. 
“ The men have landed their boats and 
drawn them far up the village street, 
but one and all speak as though the tide 
were a living creature at command. 
Further than their market-place, the 
highest tide in memory of living man has 
never risen, and on this do they now 
build all their argument.” 

“ I must myself descend to them,” 
said the Duchess, angrily. 

“ Your Grace, it is impossible, for even 
I could scarce battle the wind on the 
cliff path just now,” replied Rowland, 
earnestly. 

“I shall stay and see the result of this 
storm,” she persisted. “ I cannot leave 
the castle so long as it affords shelter to 
man or beast, for well I know that when 
the waves beat on the promontory below, 
the village folk will climb up to my gates 
and seek safety at my hands. It is not 
for me to leave, but the young folks here. 
Molly—and you Rowland—out you go, 
swift as my will can send you.” 

“Your will, your Grace, shall never 
send me hence unless I have your hand 
within my arm,” said Rowiand, impe¬ 
tuously. “ But Molly, I pray jmu, 
Molly.” 

“ I leave this castle,” said “ My Lady,” 
pale with excitement as she made a 
graceful obeisance, “at the same mo¬ 
ment with your Grace.” 
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“ Marjorie, I command you ! ” said 
the Duchess, severely. “I pray you, 
Molly,” came the soft tones of Rowland. 

“But I will not go,” said Molly, 
stamping her foot with rage, her blue 
eyes flashing as they had been wont to 
do in olden times. “ I will not leave 
you. You shall not command me, 
Duchess.” 

Those who knew anything of “My 
Lady’s ” limited reasoning powers might 
welldesistfrom further persuasion. A look 
of pride in her courage flashed from the 
aged face of the Duchess, as she rapped 
the girl sharply with her stick for daring 
to disobey her, and Molly sinking on one 
knee, laid her lips to the delicate hand 
that hesitated so little in dealing out 
swift punishment to rebels. 

The guests, however, were not per¬ 
mitted a voice in the matter. They 
departed reluctantly enough, and without 
realising the danger which threatened 
their friends. By sundown, the Duchess, 
Marjorie and Rowland, held the castle 
alone. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE STORM BREAKS. 

The last coach, the last of the riders 
was out of sight. The Duchess turned 
to her companions with a sigh of relief 
as they watched for and returned the 
last greeting from the headlands. 

“Now,” said the Duchess, sorrow¬ 
fully, “we must dismantle the castle. It 
seems brutal, children, to leave the.old 
place to the jackdaws and the fury of the 
ocean, but I see that it must be done.” 

She went into the hall, and called the 
servants together, giving brief impera¬ 
tive orders in her usual calm manner. 
Little did those about her realise the 
pain at her heart as she contemplated 
the probable destruction of this her fa¬ 
vourite home. 

Molly’s sympathies were not large 
enough to make her cognisant of her 
friend’s pain. She only saw and admired 
the powerful manner in which she made 
and carried out her plans, and, for the 
moment, not being necessary to the 
Duchess, she gave way to the mental ex¬ 
hilaration of the wild scene seawards, 
and bade Rowland take her to the head¬ 
lands just outside the castle gates, 
whence they could have a fine view of 
the sunset. 

Sweet opportunity for Rowland, since 
Molly without his aid had difficulty in 
keeping her feet. But Molly’s quick 
eyes read the peril of the poor folk in the 
village below, and she had scarce a 
thought for Rowland. The villagers 
stood in groups with anxious eyes on the 
incoming tide, above which appeared the 
dark glow of the lurid sunset. They 
shook their heads, superstitious fears 
paralysing their dull brains at this awful 
sight. They did not fear the ocean, 
though the oldest inhabitant remem¬ 
bered no tide like this, but they shivered 
with dread at old wives’ tales of woe 
following such supernatural sights in the 
heavens as struck their souls with awe 
at this hour. 

Rowland found a shelter behind some 
rocks, and from this coign of vantage 
they watched the blood-red sun go down. 


Blood-red the path across that watery 
waste ; blood-red the showers of spray 
from the tumultuous waves below ; blood- 
red those wind-driven clouds rising from 
horizon to zenith; blood-red the stone- 
girt headlands caught in the lurid glow. 

Awful! Florrible ! The intent watch¬ 
ers shuddered. They themselves were 
caught, dyed; absorbed in that dread 
illumination. 

But the sun, for a moment a crimson 
ball adrift upon the heaving billows, sank 
below the horizon. Sinking it cast forth 
flames, darting upwards, stretching 
shorewards, playing like living light in 
and out the watery depths across the 
bay, until ocean and headlands quivered 
in the dazzling crimson. The sun gone 
down, and all nature seemed to breathe 
with relief. Storm-clouds gathered on 
the horizon, purple lights- crept in and 
tinged the gorgeous crimson with its 
sober pall. Soon sky and ocean were 
black with gloom. 

The young people managed to battle 
their way to the castle gates just before 
the storm broke. The tide was driven 
back with furious onslaught; and the 
clouds broke in such floods of rain that 
it seemed as though an ocean descended 
to meet the upward swirl of the waves. 
At length nothing could be seen ; black 
darkness settled over the terrified vil¬ 
lage-folk. 

“I am thankful,” said Rowland, as 
he stood by the lattice peering into the 
gloom, “ that the wind is from the west. 
If it keeps so, Duchess, the castle will be 
safe for to-night.” 

But the Duchess well knew this change 
was but a temporary lull in the storm. 
There was to be no relief to the strain 
upon her heart to-night. Her busy eye 
and hand followed the servants as they 
dismantled her favourite room on the 
cliff wall. The winds, she knew, were as 
treacherous as the waves. 

An hour passed. The west wind died 
away; Rowland opened the lattice and 
put out his head. 

“Why, Molly,” he cried, “it is a 
beautiful night, after all.” 

“ Come on the battlements,” she re¬ 
plied. “ Do you not see how high the 
tide is already.” 

They climbed swiftly up the stair to 
the battlements of the tower. It was 
about ten o’clock at night; the moon 
sailed on amidst the serene stars, 
followed by white filmy clw&s that 
trailed across the sky. The golden light 
gave illusive idea of tranquillity, broken 
however by the sullen roar of the break¬ 
ers against the cliffs. 

“ Rowland, put your hand on the 
stone coping here,” cried Molly. “It 
shakes every time those waves break 
below.” 

“ And it will not be high tide for two 
hours yet,” said he, seriously alarmed. 
“ The waves seem already to have ex¬ 
ceeded their usual limits. Perhaps they 
will grow less furious now there is no 
wind, however.” 

“ How excited the people seem to be 
in the village,” said MoWy, looking over 
the wall. “ Why, Rowland, do you 
see ? The water is up to the cottage 
doors.” 

Hardly had she spoken than the calm, 
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the lull in the storm was broken. The 
wind changed to east-north-east, and 
Molly was blown off her feet. As 
Rowland caught and held her, he saw 
as it were a cloud of mist, the foam of 
wind-driven waves rise at this first 
onslaught of the furious winds. With 
sullen roar, in solid walls whose massive 
power defied an iron-bound coast, these 
leaping biilows struck the narrow pro¬ 
montory, and rose to the highest point of 
the headlands with their drifting spray. 

Entranced with the magnificent scene, 
Rowland stood on the tower. A dreamer, 
he, again, with thoughts bowing before 
the Almighty Invisible Hand which held 
these mighty forces in leash. 

Molly’s scream recalled him. 

‘‘Oh, Rowland! Those towers of 
water are coming this way. Rowland, 
the village will be swept away ! ’ ’ 

tie seemed for the first time to realise 
that human souls were in deadly peril. 
A moment later, he drew Molly safely 
out of the wind to the tower stair, and 
then abruptly left her, simply rushing 
down the precipitous stair. Mollyfollowed 
almost as fleetly, but when she arrived 
at the castle gates, the warder was 
already watching Rowland as he darted 
across the cliff path to the village. 
When she would have followed, the old 
servant locked the gates, and the 
Duchess arrived upon the spot to find “ My 
Lady,” white with passion, demanding 
the open sesame of the entrance. 

“Nonsense, Marjorie! Rowland is 
in the right of it to go,” said the 
Duchess with a kindling eye, as she 
learned the danger of her poor fisher- 
folk. “ Whether he will be of any use 
is another question. He has courage 
enough, but is hardly a born leader, and 
you know these dull wits need a leader 
before they can use their own forces and 
courage to the best advantage. Come, 
child! from the watch-tower here we 
can see what is doing in the village.” 

It was many a year since the aged 
woman had climbed that crooked stair ; 
and it was with strangely excited feelings 
that she took her place at the loop-hole. 
The brilliant moonlight made even small 
objects visible ; thus the movements of 
the villagers below could be followed 
without difficulty. 

Rowland appeared to be urging the 
men to immediate action, but they were 
hard to move, seeming dazed with fear, 
lest in deserting they must lose their 
homes. The lower streets were flooded 
already, and Rowland was next seen in 
a boat, rowing fast to a cottage apart, 
where a woman with two babes appealed 
for help. 

Rowland ! the wave ! Oh, Rowland, 
take care ! ” shrieked Molly. 

The Duchess uttered a sigh of intense 
excitement, for a vast wave out-leaping 
its fellows rushed inland, fell like a wall 
of water over the cottage and dashed up 
the village streets. Rowland with his 
charges just escaped in time, his broad- 
bottomed craft rode safely on, and was 
pulled ashore by the ready hands of the 
villagers. More boats came into service; 
there was now no chance of escape on 
foot, as the waves swept over the low- 
lying village on the promontory. 

Rowland could be seen directing the 
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terror-stricken folk to the castle gates, 
and as they began to fight their way up 
the cliff path, the Duchess left the watch- 
tower. 

“Come, Molly,” she said, “let us give 
our poor people such welcome as we 
may.” 

Molly scarce heard the appeal. She 
was impatient at the limited view to be 
gained from the loop-hole, and with fleet 
foot ran back to the castle, now deserted 
by all, and darted up again to the battle¬ 
ments. A more timid nature would have 
feared to stand up there amidst the 
storm alone. Not so this daughter of 
warriors, to whom the increasing danger 
seemed a current of fire thrilling her 
heart’s strings. She clung to the stone 
coping fearlessly, though the tower shook 
as the breakers swept past. 

A solid wall of water seemed approach¬ 
ing from the north-east, driven by a 
wind whose fury seemed to increase. 
Screaming sea-birds strove to make the 
shore on the wings of the storm, followed 
by those crested billows, deep added to 
deep, whose mighty fall must devastate 
the promontory. As these waves swept 
past Molly remembered the animals 
locked in the out-buildings on the cliff ; 
splashed by the spray, she sped to the 
rescue. 

Stewart was as usual ready to obey 
her every gesture, and soon the horses 
and dogs, not forgetting the bear (which 
left its stable most reluctantly), were 
placed in apparent safety. Then Molly 
went to the aid of the Duchess, able as 
ever in a crisis to take command, and 
set everyone to work in the best possible 
manner. 

Her genius for managing affairs was 
of immense value at this moment when 
there were plenty of willing hands need¬ 
ing guidance, for the fisher-folk, never 
too brilliant, were now dazed with the 
horror of the scene they had just passed 
through. At Marjorie’s command large 
fires were built in the court-yard, near 
those outbuildings farthest from the sea 
where the women and children were 
sheltered. The castle was now quite 
abandoned, for eveiy wave that struck 
the foundations caused a vibration of the 
whole rock, felt even in the court-yard, 
fifty yards distant. The Duchess, re¬ 
gardless of her own pain, went about 
amongst her poor friends with cheery 
words. 

“This is a calamity sent by the Al¬ 
mighty ; we . must help one another to 
bear it,” said she, when they bewailed 
their homeless condition. 

“ No lives are lost,” said a fisherman, 
coming forward touching his forelock; 

“ and that be due to the young squire as 
set as agoing before the worst of the 
storm was on us. We was loth to leave 
our housen at his biddin’, but the Lord’s 
will be done.” 

Molly who was flitting past in her self- 
imposed duties, stood with a little smile 
of triumph in her eyes, which changed 
into something more womanly as the 
Duchess asked, anxiously, 

“Where is the young man? Have 
you seen him lately ? ” 

“ I seen him not ten minutes agone,” 
replied the man. “ He and Jack Price, 
my brother-in-law, your Grace ; they was 


off to the parsonage after the old parson 
and Biddy his maid. They was the last 
souls left in the village, and the sea was 
a creepin’ up to the garden gates. But 
he’ll save them, will the squire.” 

“ I wish,” said the Duchess in a low 
tone to Molly, “ I wish Rowland were 
more reliable. In fact, I would he had 
less of the makings of a hero, and more 
of the selfishness of mortality we are 
wont to call common-sense. What shall 
I say to his parents, whose lives are 
bound up in his, if aught of evil happens 
to him to-night ? ” 

“ We must keep him here amongst 
us,” said Molly, imperiously. “ See, 
here comes Biddy from the parsonage, 
surely he will come also.” 

But Biddy was sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and for some time could 
not tell a coherent story. The Duchess 
with infinite tact found a means of mak¬ 
ing her speak, while Molly, too impa¬ 
tient of the woman’s stupidity to bear 
the delay it entailed, could scarcely keep 
from shaking her. 

“ ’Twas when the storm did lull, your 
Grace, as I missed him. Oh, never was 
there such a good master as mine ! I 
shall never see his like again ! ” Here 
she paused for a fresh outbreak of weep¬ 
ing, and the sternness died in Molly’s 
face as she said to the Duchess— 

“She is making this fuss about the 
old parson, Duchess.” 

Did the Duchess hear her ? certainly 
she made no reply ; her strong face was 
anxiously bent on the sobbing servant, 
who again made effort to tell her story. 

“ I was afeard of the storm, it blew so 
fierce, and then the wind died away, and 
I bethought me as I’d go to bed. I 
went to the master’s door. ‘Master,’ 
says I, ‘ I be for locking up the house,’ 

I says. But there weren’t no answer. 
Then I see as his hat and coat was 
gone, and I was out at the door shouting, 
master, master.” 

Here she wept again, wringing her 
toil-worn hands. 

“For mercy’s sake, woman, be calm,” 
said the Duchess. “We cannot help 
your master till we know where he is.” 

“Your Grace,” she sobbed, “the 
mopn was shining bright, and I seen his 
white beard as he turned his face up to 
the sky, for he were climbing up the 
cliffs to the old church, ladies, my master 
were. Ah! many a moonlight night 
goes he there to pray, and when there is 
a storm, he climbs up to the belfry tower, 
and watches like a child, or a saint, the 
good God knows which he be.” 

‘‘Well, well! ” cried the Duchess, im¬ 
patiently. “ Is this all, good woman ? 
Your master will be safe enough in the 
church to-night.” 

At this the men looked furtively at one 
another. Molly shivered with sudden 
prescience of coming horror; while the 
woman lost all control of herself wring¬ 
ing her hands with woe. 

“ The Lord Christ alone can save the 
poor old man,” cried a voice in the 
crowd, “ for the tide rushes up the rocks 
like a mill race, and if the waves do rise 
any higher the church must go, as our 
housen be gone already.” 

“ Poor old man ! ” cried Molly, touch¬ 
ing the woman’s arm with a gentle 
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sympathy, quite foreign to her nature 
hitherto. 

“ Oh, my lady, my lady,” wailed the 
woman. “I bain’t a weeping for him, 
good master though he be, but for they 
young men as have thrown their lives 
away to go to save him. Jack Price 
and me, we was to be wed, come Christ¬ 
mas.” 

“Men!” cried Molly, sternly. “Speak, 
woman ! Who else beside Jack Price ? ” 

“ Who else, miss, but him as have 
saved us all to-night, the young squire. 
But for he, my Jack ’ ud never a-went such 
a fool’s errand, I says. ‘ We’ll save him, 
Jack,’ says he, ‘or we die true men 
to-night.’ " And Jack, he says, ‘Ay, ay, 
squire,’ and not another word says he. 
That’s my Jack all over. Ay, ay, says 
he, and goes to his death.” 

Molly, white as a wraith, her face set 
and stern, had flown up the winding stair 
of the watch-tower near the gates. The 
Duchess and all who dared followed, 
and soon every loop-hole was alive with 
anxious watchers. 

All who looked now at the ancient 
church could see an aged figure, bare¬ 
headed, standing on the gallery of the 
belfry tower. 

“It’s the parson, sure!” cried the 
villagers. 

“Molly, I see them!” cried the 
Duchess. Molly did not reply, her hawk 
eye had been the first to trace the broad- 
bottomed craft, guided by a master-hand 
through the stormy gulf that separated 
the promontory into two parts, above 
which the church now stood as an island. 
For a time the boat disappeared behind 
the rocks, moments of anguish to at 
least one of the watchers, who tore at 
her gown as though her prisoned heart 
had not space to breathe. 

“My boy!” cried the Duchess. 
“ This suspense is terrible. Molly, can 
you not see them ? ” 

A half gasp, half sob from Molly. 
“There ! There ! He is climbing the 
rocks. It is—it is Rowland ! ” 

Road there was none, for the winding 
path, up which the fisher-folk were wont 
to climb to the churchyard gates, faced 
the village, and was now an impassable 
gulf. Rowland was climbing amongst 
rocky ledges, where sea-birds built their 


nests, secure from robbers. Happily he 
was protected from the wind ; no man 
could have climbed that height against 
the fury of the blast to-night. 

All eyes were centred on that ascending 
figure, standing out in the bright moon¬ 
light against the cliff. By imperceptible 
degrees it gained the heights, higher 
and higher, ay—one more such effort 
and the precipice is scaled. 

“ He has reached the churchyard 
wall,” cried Molly triumphantly. 

Yes, Rowland stood at length at the 
top of the wall, looking down into the 
green meadow below. The dead lay 
here of many centuries past, knight 
and churl, at rest in the acre of the 
Almighty, sleeping profoundly midst the 
turmoil around. But Rowland’s errand 
was with the living not the dead, his 
quick eye caught sight of the figure in 
the belfry tower. 

The old recluse, whose life had been 
dreamed away amidst mystical studies 
in the quiet of the village below, seemed 
to awaken to life only during a storm at 
sea. To-night while his parishioners 
fought for their lives, he, the pastor of 
their souls, the dreamer, was exulting in 
the power of the Almighty omnipotent. 
Thus absorbed he stood on the belfry 
tower, heedless of the warning cry which 
Rowland uttered from his place on the 
wall. 

Thus Rowland lost no more time, but 
slowly made the best of his way up the 
slope, blown often across the grassy 
mounds where lay the simple fisher-folk ; 
and at length obliged to crawl on hands 
and knees in spite of the desperate need 
of haste. 

The minutes that followed were full of 
an agony of apprehension to the watchers 
in the tower. All thought of the critical 
position of the castle was buried in this 
one absorbing interest. Yet Molly’s 
keen perceptive powers, ever on the alert, 
noted for her the sounds, the sights attend¬ 
ant on some catastrophe near at hand. 
The huge waves carried strangely 
familiar objects with their usual wrack 
as,they swirled upon the shore. Was it 
a mere phantasy of her brain which 
showed her a bear riding the crest of a 
huge wave as it passed the tower. Did 
she not recognise the beautiful head of 


the horse she had often petted at the old 
Manor House, as a powerful animal 
neighed wildly and fought a hard fight 
for his life this night. Far away seemed 
those sounds of crashing masonry; 
those frightened cries from the court¬ 
yard, and all unheeded by the two 
women, whose whole souls were absorbed 
in watching that solitary figure battling 
to reach the belfry tower. 

The tide was at flood; in vast upheaval 
rose the ocean towards the skies. The 
hurtling winds caught the huge billows 
as they curled and broke, dashing the 
salt spray to the top of the spire. North 
and east came these bounding, roaring 
waters ; solid walls were they that, falling 
on that rock-bound coast, carried wild 
destruction on every hand. 

Rowland was drawing near to the 
porch door when the chimes rang the 
hour of midnight. There was a pause ; 
then on the blustering winds pealed 
silver bell voices in a hymn. Sweet were 
they and clear, those resonant tones, so 
simply tranquil in their glad rhythm of 
song. They seemed to come from the 
skies. Molly looked up reverently. 
Calmly amidst the storm-clouds sailed 
the moon. How serene ! how far away 
those wondrous stars ! How ineffably 
peaceful the heavenly firmament afar! 
The hymn voices paused, then pealed 
forth again. “O God, our help in 
ages past,” said the Duchess, solemnly, 
while the fishermen reverently bared 
their heads. 

The stanza was never finished by the 
bells. 

From the distant horizon came those 
leaping billows, driven ever upward by the 
winds in hurricane. Ah! gentle dreamer, 
look thy last on the wondrous waves from 
the heights of the belfry tower, to the 
Lord Christ commend thy soul. 

The bell voices were silenceff ioi 
in that one engulfing wave which, 
breaking upon the promontory, swept 
the church away from its very founda¬ 
tions, and scattered it mere wrack on the 
wild waters. 

And Rowland ? 

“My boy!” cried the Duchess. 
“ My boy ! ” 

He too was gone. 

(To be concluded .) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

W. B., Arureauas, and C. L. G.—There is a hos¬ 
pital for epilepsy and paralysis in Portland Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. Also the West-end Hos¬ 
pital, 73, Welbeck Street, W., and the National 
Hospital, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. The Royal 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, 19, King Wil¬ 
liam Street, Strand, W.C., would give advice or 
treatment without letters of introduction, and 
possibly free of charge. The London and Brighton 
Female Convalescent Home, Crescent House, 
Marine Parade, Brighton, might suit the young 
girl you name. Necessitous widows and orphans 
may be received free for a fortnight on the recom¬ 
mendation of a subscriber. Write and name the 
case to Mrs. Marshman, 4, Ladbroke Square, W. 
Also there is the Seaside Convalescent Hospital 
at Seaford, Sussex, secretary, Mr. H. Green, 
36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Nora Creina. —Our readers ought to be well aware 
that we do not give trade addresses.—You might 
send your query to papers that do, for example, 
The Bazaar. 


E. F. (or H.).—We think a large proportion of our 
girls are crazed on the subject of being, as they 
suppose, too fat! Do they form their ideals of beauty 
on the deformities that are usually presented to us 
on fashion plates and trade advertisements. Such 
scarecrows would easily scare away human boings, 
not to say the poor black-feathered seekers for 
daily bread. Be thankful that a merciful provi¬ 
dence has covered your bones with wholesome 
flesh. The lines of beauty and grace are very 
far indeed to seek in such representations of de¬ 
formity and as extreme vulgarity, combined, which 
appear to be objects for imitation to only too many 
of our girls ! 

Easter Egg.— “ Cinderella,” or “ the little cinder 
girl,” is a character in a fairytale; she is not a 
historical character. The fable of the “ Glass 
Slipper ” is a wrong translation of the Pantoufle en 
vair, or “fur slipper;” verre— glass, having the 
same sound. 

Alhatros. —We recommend you to send the bird s 
breast to a taxidermist. You had better not 
meddle with the strychnine and arsenic which are 
required for curing the skin. 


Poor Servant, and Earnest Nelly.— When you 
read what St. Paul says respecting his own ex¬ 
perience, in Romans, Hi., 15th verse to the end, 
should prevent your feeling so hopeless about } r our 
spiritual state. We must “ commit.the keeping of 
our souls to Him,” our Divine Saviour, ana while 
asking for more grace and striving after sancti¬ 
fication we must rely wholly on His finished work 
and ILis full and free atonement, and thus find 
rest and peace. Perhaps “Nelly” has been de¬ 
pending too much on her own strength, and should 
be more in prayer for that of the Holy Spirit, at 
the same time keeping out of temptation to evil as 
far as in her lies. “ He is able to save to the 
uttermost.” 

M. S.—Perhaps you might obtain information and 
assistance at the office of the “ Ladies’ Guide In¬ 
stitution ” in the Strand, W.C. 

Lilian. —“ Carissima mia ” is the Italian for “ My 
dearest.” 

Anxious One. —We have never had any experience 
in “ thick and flabby flesh round the finger-nails,” 
and can only recommend you to consult a professor 
of manicure. You have our sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ Watchman, what of the night ? 

“ The night is dark ; black storm oppresses 
atmosphere.” 

“But dark hours pass, and storms must break. Again, watchman, what 
of the night ? ” 

“ A cloudless sky ; fair dawn approacheth.” 

Sun, moon, and stars move on in their orbits; hours, dark and fair, too, 
pass. Some write their record on the human heart in burning letters, whose 
scathing touch deals wounds that time can never heal; others smile gaily, 
happy as the children playing ’mid the spring flowers in the sunny meadows. 


Some two months later the 
meadows to the Manor House. 
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It was a bright Ottober day, so warm 
that the lattice windows were open, and 
the garden seats were occupied on the 
sunny terrace. 

The Duchess was there, with madam 
on one side, and the squire on the other. 
The majestic old lady was laying down 
the law in most peremptory style as her 
farm-house friends approached. 

Her clear voice could be heard across 
the terrace. 

“ I repeat it, squire ; you spoil that 
boy of yours with such continual solici¬ 
tude. Let him alone to hobble round as 
best he can. What can you expect of 
him if you let him see that his slightest 
wish is law in the household.’’ 

To this the squire replied by a laugh, 
whose hearty ring broke the reverie of 
the invalid lying in the sunshine, so that 
he sat up and asked what merry thought 
had caused the disturbance. 

“ Her Grace accuses us of spoiling 
thee, my lad,” replied the squire. 

Rowland replied by rising to his feet, 
ably assisted by a burly attendant, who 
watched his every look like a faithful 
dog; then painfully crossed the terrace 
to the group seated on the bench, and 
making his bow to the Duchess, he 
raised her hand to his lips with the ready 
courtesy which became him so well. 

“ As if anyone could cosset thee more 
than doth her Grace,” cried the jolly 
squire, whose ruddy countenance had 
grown somewhat pale and thin during 
the long weeks of anxiety when this well- 
beloved son lay on the brink of death. 

“But you know,” the Duchess con¬ 
tinued, as Rowland went forward to 
greet Marjorie. “You know I do not 
at all approve of the young man ; and 
that mad escapade up the cliff in the 
teeth of the storm-” 

“Hold!” cried the squire, “I’m 
no hero, madam, but at his age I’d 
have done the very same thing. Would 
you have had him leave the old man to 
perish without making an effort to save 
his life.” 

“ I say candidly,” replied the Duchess, 
whose endeavour to depreciate Rowland 
was not a little belied by the solicitude 
with which she watched his every move¬ 
ment, and the twinkle of pride in his 
achievement which softened her keen 
eyes. “ I say, squire, ordinary common- 
sense must have shown him that the 
attempt was foolhardy in the extreme.” 

But as this was an argument renewed 
every time the squire and the old lady 
met, it is needless to pursue it further. 
Beside, here was Molly, who, as she was 
now living at the Farm with Mistress 
Pierce, was dressed in the plain gowns 
that even Susan might have worn. 
That they were cut and made in fault¬ 
less style need hardly be mentioned, 
when the orders were given by “ My 
Lady ” herself, a born artist in dress. 

That Rowland had laid his heart at 
her feet was an open secret to all inter¬ 
ested in “ My Lady’s ” welfare. To say 
he worshipped her would be no exaggera¬ 
tion of the character of his devotion at 
the shrine of this most whimsical of 
maids. Did he not owe his life as much 
to her ready wit as to the blundering 
courage of this rough watch-dog, Jack 
Price, now at his heels ? And as for the 


squire, his faithful heart was almost 
wrung with gratitude to this wonderful 
child, who had added to the obligation 
of past years, when she had saved 
Robert Bathurst from his foes by her 
readiness, when the life of his own son 
had hung in the balance. 

Perhaps Jeremy Diddles, who by many 
a strategic manoeuvre had wormed the 
story in bits from Jack Price, perhaps 
this same Jeremy with his love of detail 
could best relate the happenings of that 
night. 

“So the young squire and ‘My 
Lady ’ they be to be married, I do 
hear,” said Mistress Partridge, tenta¬ 
tively, having heard nothing of the kind, 
notwithstanding the length of her ears. 

“Well, they be, so they be,” says 
Jeremy, reluctantly admitting that his 
enemy had also powers of divination. 
“They be come together, they be, at 
last.” 

“ But, Jeremy, how you do speak. 
As if we hadn’t a knowed as she 
favoured Mr. Rowland from the time as 
she first came to the farm.” 

“Well,” said Jeremy, “there’s them 
as knowed a deal more than you, 
Mistress Partridge; there’s them as 
could tell us a dale if we was a mind 
to hearken. Why, I do know for sure, 
as there was yerls and jukes a turning 
up like radishers at ‘My Lady’s’ beck 
and call. But that bain’t here nor there, 
as I do say, for our young squire he’ve 
got the whip hand of ’em all, and they 
be to be married come Christmas.” 

“ That were as good a story as ever I 
heerd in my life,” put in a neighbour. 
“That about Mr. Rowland a climbing 
them cliffs after the poor old parson.” 

“Well, Jack Price he bain’t no hand 
at tellin’ a story,” put in Jeremy, “but 
them as is can make it out, and give you 
the rights of it.” 

“Well, suppose you tell us, Jeremy,” 
said several voices eagerly. 

“ I mought, maybe,” replied he, his 
weak eyes wandering to his empty mug, 
“but I be that thirsty, I’d best be a 
going home to my old ’ooman. She’ll 
have me a glass of ale a waiting, I’ll 
be bound.” 

“ If it’s ale the man wants,” said sour 
Mistress Partridge, drawing twopence 
from her pocket, “ give it him, and let’s 
hear the rights of this here story.” 

“Well,” said Jeremy, as he drank the 
ale, “ Jack Price he says as how he don’t 
clearly recollect how he and the squire 
they got on to the hill with thickye boat. 
But he says, does Jack Price, as last he 
seen of the young squire after he clomb 
up that theer cliff, he were holdin’ on to 
a tombstone, and shoutin’ to old parson 
to come down out of t’ belfry tower. 
Jack says as he were under the lee of 
the rocks, when them big galoppin’ 
waves come tearing past, and banging 
to pieces allround him, so a carried that 
theer boat up the hill apiece, as he 
didn’t want to lose old Dabb’s craft for 
’im. He were setting theer, and lookin’ 
at the Castle, he do say, and a wishin’ 
as he and t’ squire was safe with t’others 
in the courtyard ; but squire he’d said to 
Jack Price, ‘We’ll live,’ says he, ‘or 
die true men this night; ’ and Jack he 
gave him his hand and not a word 


but, ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ says he. Well, as I 
said afore, he were a lookin’ at the 
Castle, when all of a sudden, says he, 
there come a wave as big, well Jack, he 
says, he s’poses ’twould a topped our 
church steeple here. And, as it come a 
tumbling over and over, it fetched up 
again them Castle walls, and ’fore Jack 
he could say his collect, them towers 
was a pitching down clatter bang into 
the sea. Ay, Jack he says as them walls 
broke up like tinder, and some they 
stood all jagged on the cliffs, but most 
of ’em pitched down upon the rocks 
below. Well, as he was a lookin’, it 
seemed to him as if half the cliff was a 
crumblin’ in, and ’fore he could wink 
them poor animals, as ‘ My Lady ’ set 
so much store on, was a driftin’ out to 
sea. Ay, there was the squire’s grey 
a fightin’ furious like for his life, and the 
old brown bear, he went a gaspin’ on 
the waves, and a whimperin’ like a child 
he was, Jack says. Well, while he was 
a staring at them poor beasts and 
wishing he could give that old bear a 
helpin’ hand (he’s a kind heart, has 
Jack) he hears a crashin’ and a bangin’ 
behind him, and when he looked up, the 
church were gone.” 

At this crisis Jeremy grasped his 
throat as one dying of thirst. 

Mistress Partridge made the ale-house 
keeper a sign, producing another penny 
from an underpocket of capacious size. 

“ The question were,” said Jeremy, 
“ had the Almighty took the young 
squire along with that there church of 
His’n. Jack says as how he vowed he’d 
live or die with the young squire. So uj:> 
he goes, and them rocks, he says, they 
tore his hands to bits, for he never 
looked where he was a goin’, so long as 
it were up that cliff; and sure as you’re 
born, Mistress Partridge, Jack Price he 
was atop and clomb the churchyard wall 
before he’d time to take breath a dozen 
times.” 

“ Where did he find Mr. Rowland ? ” 
asked an impatient listener. 

But Jeremy was not to be hurried ; he 
continued deliberately. 

“Well, now, Jack he says as he 
tumbled about among them tombstones 
a scrawling when he couldn’t get on no 
other ways, but the young squire he 
weren’t nowhere there. So at this, 
says Jack to hisself, ‘ if he bain’t took 
in the ocean I’ll find him yet,’ so he 
scrawled on along till he come to the 
edge of the cliff, crumblin’ it were, Jack 
says, and theer, half-way down, caught 
by his clothes, was him as he were a 
seeking a hangin’.” 

“And he got him! Go on, Jeremy, 
what a slow coach you be.” 

“Jack, he don’t say how he got hold 
of our Mr. Rowland ; he says he don’t 
know, as he remembers nothing of his 
weight neither; ’twer the wind and them 
big waves, and that cliff a crumblin’ 
under him as he thought most on, and 
he s’poseslie slipped a ways down, for he 
got a polt in t’ back of his head as 
swelled up as big as a goose egg, and 
his face were about as smashed as if 
he’d been standing up for a round wi’ 
bully Turner.” 

“Oh, Jeremy, bain’t you a lyin’ ! ” 

“No, Mistress Partridge, I bain’t a 



lyin’ 1 ” said Jeremy, accepting 1 the 
imputation as a compliment to his powers 
of narration. “I be a tellin’ solemn 
truth. Jack, he says, his eyes was that 
bunged up, as he couldn’t see for a 
week after, and ‘ My Lady ’ she fed 
him with the best in the land with her 
own hands. For now comes the cream 
of it all, Mistress Partridge, and Biddy 
says there bain’t a word of it as she 
wouldn’t swear to. 

“My Lady Marjorie, she was in the 
watch-tower, when that there wave come 
along as tore down the church, and she 
seen Jack Price a startin’ up the cliff to 
look for the young squire. The Duchess 
she wrings her hands a saying, ‘ Lord, 
help his poor parents! God heal the 
hearts as will be broken to-night! ’ But 
* My Lady,’ she comes down that stair 
white as a corse, says Biddy, a seein’ 
nothing, though the castle was gone and 
Stewart a crying over the old brown bear 
as was drownin’ out at sea. But she 
calls the men, with a voice as rang 
above the wind and roaring waves, and 
there she stands with her eyes flashing 
fire, while her orders was bein’ obeyed ; 
then out of the gates she goes, and 
every man at her heels with ropes and 
torches, and anything as they could lay 
their hands on. So by time Jack Price 
had took his oars again, with Mr. 
Rowland a layin’ in the bottom of the 
boat, there they was as close as the tide 
’ud let ’em come to the shore. Jack he 
was a pantin’ for breath, imploring 
the Almighty to stand by him as he 
made across them heaping waves. He 
says as the torches was a flarin’ right in 
his eyes as he began to steer, and first 
he knew, a rope was flung (’twer Billy 
Dickson,Biddy’s brother as flung it), and 
seeing as how he couldn’t no ways get 
that boat, ashore, he caught the rope and 
tied it round his waist, then he held our 
young squire tight to his breast, and the 
boat went from under him.” 

“How awful, Jeremy!” cried the 
eager crowd. 

“Ay, awful indeed! ” said he. “That’s 
all as Jack do know about it; but 
them as pulled him ashore do say as 
how they couldn’t loosen his grip off of 
the squire. And at first ’twas said as 
both was dead. But ‘My Lady,’ she 
stood there like a rock, and them as 
dared to say it were too late, she flashed 
a look on as burnt like fire. Well, Jack 
don’t know all they done to save ’em ; 
and Biddy can’t never tell for losing her 
head, and having steriks put her out of 
her way, but ‘ My Lady ’ she give her 
orders sharp as a officer; and the 
Duchess she were there. Well, when 
he come to, Jack be upon his feet, but 
when he looked at the young squire a 
layin’ there white as a corse, he burst 
out a cryin’, Jack did. ‘ God A’mighty 
knows I done my best to save him,’ 
says Jack, and ‘ My Lady,’ she puts 
her white hand on his arm. ‘And you 
have saved him, by His help, Jack,’ she 
says.” 

“Well, be that all?” inquired the 
insatiable crowd. 

“Well, you do all know how mortial 
sick our young squire he’ve been since 
that clay. Well, he wur in a ravin’ fever 
—and a climbin’ up that precipice, and 
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’twas ‘Jack, Jack’ at every other 
breath. ‘We’ll save him, Jack,’ he’d 
cry. They say as how ‘ My Lady,’ 
she took and nursed him, for the Duchess 
she be old, and what with the shock and 
losing her castle, and feeling like for- 
them poor-fisher folk as lost their all 
that night, she weren’t able to do much, 
but the squire and his lady, they come 
quick as horses could travel, and between 
’em all he’s mended,” 

“ And Jack, he’s been here ever since,” 
said the ale-house keeper. 

“Ay! I s’posc the man don’t live as 
’ud dare say an ill word of Jack to the 
old squire. And Jack, well he do hang 
round Mr. Rowland, a scarcely can 
bear ’un out of his sight. Biddy, she be 
more than half jealous, for Jack he don’t 
heed nothing she do say if the young 
squire be round.” 

“Well, Jeremy, you bain’t told me 
what come of the old brown bear,” said 
Mistress Partridge, determined to hear 
everything from the man on whom she 
had squandered so much ale. 

“Ah! ah!” said Jeremy laughing. 
“Jack, he says as he do wish we 
could a seen Stewart a searching round 
the rocks next day, a lookin’ for the 
body of thickee old bear, and a cryin’ 
as though his heart was broke, was 
Stewart, Jack says, he do. Well, as he 
was a scrawlin’ over them rocks, a 
breakin’ his shins he were pretty nigh 
every step, for a clumsier man on his 
feet, Jack says, believe me, he never see 
than Stewart, all at once he heard a 
yowl, not unlike a child a whimperin,’ 
half way up the cliff. Sure’s you’re 
living, Mistress Partridge, there was the 
old brown bear. Well, Stewart he went 
on like mad, and up he goes, but no, not 
a step down towards them waves would 
the old bear move. So I suppose they 
had a time with him, and in the end 
they had to hoist him up with ropes. 
Jack says as how if you was to take 
thickee brute beast to sea, as he’d die 
of fright. So he were half drownded, 
and that cold, as Stewart had to light a 
bonfire a purpose to warm him, soon as 
he got him safe up on the cliff. But 
there he be, as large as life, up to the 
Manor, I seen him with my own eyes, a 
week ago come Sunday.” 

“But the squire’s grey, he were 
drownded, eh, Jeremy! ” 

“Ay, drownded he were! He’d got 
his death-blow a fightin’ for his life. 
He come ashore with his limbs stretched 
out, and his mane all tangled with sea¬ 
weed. A fine sight he were, as even 
the Duchess shed a tear over next 
day.” 

“How did ‘My Lady’ take it?” 
snapped Mistress Partridge. 

“ ‘ My Lady,’ she were like a rock the 
whole time, a tellin’ folkses what to do. 
She never showed as she’d a heart 
anywheres, nor shed a tear till the squire 
and madam come along of Farmer 
Pierce. ‘ Father,’ she cries then, and 
she clings to farmer, and a good cry 
she had, Biddy says. But, there, she 
cheered up, and there’s them as says 
’twere she kep’ up all their hearts when 
the young squire come so nigh to dyin’. 
Ay, and he know’d her voice, and his 
eyes ’ud follow her round the room, when 
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they thought as he were crazy with fever. 
He weren’t never too crazy to know 
she.” 

Here his audience drew a Jong breath. 
Jeremy’s story was ended ; gladly would 
he have made additions, but he did not 
dare to do so. So 'the .admiring, if 
ungrateful people dispersed without 
suggesting another tankard of ale to the 
narrator. An appealing look at the ale¬ 
house keeper proved unavailing, so poor 
Jeremy rose and reluctantly shambled 
home. 

* * * * 

The terrace caught the glow of the 
declining sun, and the happy family at 
the Manor strolled up and down, while 
Marjorie and Rowland, surrounded by 
the dogs, with the old bear sunning him¬ 
self at their feet, sat and chatted gaily 
of the little events of the day. Very 
soon would the intervening months fly 
past, and Christmastide was to unite 
their fates for ever as husband and 
wife. 

The Duchess, without abating one jot 
her sense of superiority of rank, found 
herself loving Mistress Pierce as a very 
dear friend. Indeed, she frequently 
chose to spend whole days at the farm¬ 
house with Marjorie, and was supremely 
content in the corner of the settle in the 
farm-kitchen. 

A suite of apartments was set aside 
at the Manor House for “her Grace,” 
who, though owning so many beautiful 
estates, would be strangely lonely now 
without her wilful charge, who had 
crept so closely into her affections. The 
large-hearted squire and madam, feel¬ 
ing they owed much to the Duchess for 
her word in season to Rowland, besides 
her care of their darling Marjorie, urged 
her to settle amongst them. This the 
Duchess would by no means consent to 
do, yet she seldom remained long away 
from her friends, and during the last 
years of her life seemed to forget all 
other claims upon her time. 

If the young children, Vho in time 
filled the old Manor House with their 
merry voices, were not well brought up, 
it was not the fault of the Duchess, nor 
of madam, nor of Mistress Pierce. No ; 
the fault of course lay with the old 
squire, who was too happy to find it 
possible to frown on the merry crew; 
or with the farmer, who thought Molly’s 
children perfection, no matter what they 
did. 

But to return to the autumn day on 
the terrace. The party is increased 
within the last few minutes, for the good 
parson and gentle Miss Tabitha have 
just arrived. They have changed little 
with the flight of time, and are as ever 
well beloved by all in the parish. 

As they all stand talking together, 
Rowland, in the background, calls a 
blush to Molly’s cheek (he is ever senti¬ 
mental, this gentle Rowland) by singing 
softly, under his breath, 

“ Bid me to live, and I will live, 
Thy Protestant to be; 

Or bid me die-” 

But here “ My Lady,” no lover of senti¬ 
ment, rose, and pulled the bear to his 
feet; then, as he yawned lazily, left him, 
calling the dogs as she went. Rowland 
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trembled as the magnificent but some¬ 
what fierce animals fawned on her, but 
Molly laughed gaily. She carried a 
whip in her hand, using it freely and 
pushing aside her canine friends with 
careless grace. Rowland’s uneasiness- 
was so evident that Stewart, standing 
behind him, said admiringly, “Don’t 
fear for ‘ My Lady,’ Mr. Rowland. The 
dog don’t live that would hurt her for 
the world ! ” 

The wilful blue eyes, flashing at the 
squire’s anxious cry, “ Marjorie, have a 
care ! ” showed her to be the same Mar¬ 
jorie as of old; but the loving look that 
answered the old man’s caress, as he 
came to her side, betokened that the 
maid had found her heart, and that she 
was at last giving back some of the 
love of which she had so long been the 
recipient. 

Perhaps her nature was still of the 
shallowest, but it certainly grew deeper 


and sweeter as time went on. Her de¬ 
votion to Mistress Pierce was a pretty 
sight to see, and was the source of much 
happiness to that good woman. 

On the wedding-day, no hand but Mis¬ 
tress Pierce’s must touch “ My Lady’s ” 
dress, and she chose to walk to church 
with her simple friends at the farm, with 
the good farmer to lead her to the altar 
and give her away at last to the Manor 
folks. 

“My very own daughter at last!” 
cried the squire, as he caught her to his 
breast when the ceremony was over. 

The wedding-feast was held at the 
Manor, and, according to the custom of 
the times, an ox was roasted whole and 
dispensed amongst the villagers. 

* * * * 

Long, long afterward ! Mistress Pierce 
sits in her porch, watching the children 
who invade the sunny garden. Gentle 
boys and girls there are of Christopher’s 


and Susan’s, but none so well loved as 
the golden-haired beauty who rules them 
all with her imperious will. 

“ Little Marjorie the second is her 
mother over again ! ” says the proud 
old squire. 

But the sands of Time are flying. A 
mist rises over the Heath; the farm¬ 
house, the Manor, the simple village 
folk, disappear. We see them no longer, 
though we fain would linger in their 
happy haunts. The dense wall shuts 
us out. 

In vain we peer now into the depths 
of gloom that spread from the earth 
to the heavens. Yet seems it to our 
listening ears that the clear voice of the 
majestic Duchess pierces the curtain 
that hides our view. “ It grows dusk, 
Marjorie, child ! Close the shutters and 
stir the fire to a blaze. I’m tired to¬ 
night! ” 

[the end.] 



There is perhaps not much variety in this 
month’s gardening, but plenty to do if one be 
at home, for besides the weeding and watering, 
which of themselves will occupy, even in a 
small garden, an hour or so daily, there is 
the work of striking cuttings from some plants 
and layering others, which I described last 
month, to be proceeded with without delay and 
finished before August is out. 

Some too luxurious vegetation will need 
checking; and many annuals, such as corn¬ 
flowers and poppies, as they go out of bloom, 
had better be pulled up altogether. The 
blank spaces which they leave can be advan¬ 
tageously filled up with cuttings of geraniums, 
or with young biennials for next spring. All 
others which are still in good condition should 
have the seed vessels removed as quickly as 
formed to ensure continuous blooming for 
some time yet. 

But the most important work is planting 
bulbs to force for Christmas, although it may 
wait till the end of this month or beginning of 
next, supposing that the gardener be now out 
of town. 

Bulb growers send out their catalogues then, 
but as a matter of fact they are quite ready to 
execute orders some few weeks earlier. 

Good freesias are difficult to obtain as yet, 
but as they will bloom in pots for some years 
in succession, those who had bulbs last year can 
recommence the forcing process now. Their 
delicate beauty and fragrance, doubly welcome 
when all flowers are scarce, make them well 
worth the very small amount of trouble in¬ 
volved in their culture. I grow them by 
choice in boxes, because they seldom all come 
into bloom at the same time, and therefore 
out of a number two or three can be selected 
in the same stage of growth for the same 
ultimate pot group ; but the orthodox way is 
to grow about seven in a five-inch pot. The 
boxes must be at least six inches deep, and 
covered at the bottom with crock and ashes ; 
over this should be spread pieces of half-rotted 
manure and leaves, sprinkled with soot or, still 
better, with the treasured-up ashes of burnt 
garden rubbish. Over this comes a mixture 
of light leaf mould, peat and sand, in which, 
when it reaches to within an inch of the brim, 
holes should be indented and nearly filled with 
sand, to receive the bulbs. The boxes must 
then be stood on a layer of ashes in a cold frame, 
greenhouse, warm cupboard, or indeed, any 
place where frost cannot penetrate, and 
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covered -well over with cocoa-nut fibre. If 
only a few pots are filled with bulbs, they can 
be stood in a large box of fibre. 

It is only fair to remark here that some 
authorities recommend plunging freesias in the 
garden for a few weeks instead of indoors, but 
I have never tried this plan, and do not fancy 
that it would be safe in London, where for 
several reasons everything certainly needs a 
little more coddling than in the country’. 
Anyhow the former course must be taken with 
Roman hyacinths, narcisse, and scillas, which 
I grow every year to my satisfaction; and 
Van Thol tulips, with which I must confess I 
have been less successful, although I cannot 
account for the partial failure except by the 
supposition that the bulbs I bought for the 
purpose were of inferior quality or insufficiently 
ripened. 

Now is the time to imitate nature and make 
the experiment of autumn seed-sowing; an 
experiment which I have in most cases found 
successful. When the seed has ripened on the 
plant without interference, the pod either 
opens or falls of its own accord and scatters 
the seed on the surface of the earth in its 
vicinity, or else the seeds develop wings, and 
themselves fly away on the wind to a greater 
distance. 

In some cases they germinate and come up 
while the warm weather still lingers, but, being 
cut down by the frost before they have been 
able to develop flower - buds, will remain 
dormant during the winter, and probably 
reappear as strong young plants early in the 
spring. 

Others, whose period of germination is 
longer, will not be seen again at all before that 
season, and if we had the means of counting, 
we should probably find that only a very few 
out of the thousands annually scattered in one 
garden survive at all the attacks of their many 
enemies; but then those few will, in the 
nature of things, be exceptionally robust, and 
make a much better show of bloom than can 
their kindred who have their whole life history 
forced into a few weeks mostly passed under 
quite artificial conditions. 

If, however, we elect to make an ally of 
nature in growing annuals, and take some of her 
risks, it is easy to avoid others, especially that 
of the seed being disturbed after it is once in 
the ground. For this reason the pods must be 
gathered just before they are ready to burst, 
for instance with poppies immediately the 
little holes open round the scalloped disc at 
the top, and with sweet peas when the two 
shells are hard and brown, but have not begun 
to curl apart. 

I may here remark that I have only once 
found self-sown sweet peas, although scores 
must have fallen every autumn, and attribute 
their destruction to their large size, which 
prevents them getting sufficiently buried to be 
protected from frost. Smaller seeds do not 
incur this danger to the same extent, but they 
also will be the safer for being well-covered 
with earth. 

When we have decided where to make our 
sowing, any necessary manure should be well 
dug into the ground, straight or circular drills 
made, and when the seed has been tbinly 
scattered and well-covered with fine soil, the 
place should be indicated by a label. For this 
purpose of course the best are of tin, written 
on with the indelible fluid sold for them ; but 
my less extravagant plan is to split firewood 
into suitable pieces and write on the smooth 
side of each with a hard lead pencil. I find 
this remains legible during many months, 
whereas ink soon washes off. 

For sweet peas and nasturtiums trenches 
should be dug at least eight inches deep, and 
half-filled with rotted manure, this being 
lightly covered with fine mould, in which the 
seeds must be placed at intervals of an inch or 
so, and then filled to the level of the ground. 


Such autumn sowings need not entail bare 
patches in our gardens if we dig the trenches 
close behind or between plants which will be 
in full bloom or foliage for some weeks yet. 

In this way forget-me-nots, candytuft, 
nemophila and Virginian stock can be brought 
on for spring blooming, or the first-named 
may be sown now in boxes under slight shelter 
to plant out quite early in the year. 

If one wish to experiment in rearing car¬ 
nations, two or three strong plants of different 
form and colours in close proximity should be 
allowed each to bring a seed pod to maturity, 
and if the seeds be well ripened and sown, as I 
advised in April, it is just possible that one plant 
of a kind as yet unnamed may be the happy 
result; many, of course, will be single, or of 
poor colouring. I always prefer to cut off all 
flowers before they begin to fade until the end 
of the season, only allowing a few of the latest 
to go to seed. 

When sufficient carnations have been 
layered, some of the centre pieces, and those 
which grow too high up the stalk for that 
purpose, can be utilised as cuttings and struck 
in pots of sandy soil as I have before 
described. 

Hydrangea cuttings should be struck this 
month by taking the small shoots off the 
parent stem when they are about two inches 
long, and dibbling them in round the sides of 
pots of sandy loam which have been previously 
well saturated; afterwards they must, as 
usual, be kept closely shaded and not too 
damp. 

Hollyhocks can be propagated in the same 
way, and all kinds of evergreens struck in a 
cool border as soon as this year’s growth has 
become firm. 

Late chrysanthemums in pots ought now to 
be showing buds about the size of small peas, 
and must have extra nourishment once or 
twice a week, either soot water or liquid 
manure made from an old hot-bed, or indeed, 
as they like variety, they may have both in 
turns. Gardeners who desire to grow very 
large blooms proceed now to nip out all buds 
but one or two of the best; but I have never 
brought myself thus to sacrifice number for 
size, although I always pick off all side shoots, 
and those from the roots, until the flowers are 
over and cuttings are required. 

Herbaceous calceolaria seedlings, if big 
enough to handle, should now be pricked out 
into a cold frame, and must be shaded from 
strong sunlight until they have quite recovered 
the change. 

The cold frame plays such an important 
part in raising half-hardy plants for town 
gardens, that it maybe as well here to mention 
that my own contains at this season a good 
stock of young wallflowers, pricked out about 
six inches apart, and for the present exposed 
to full light and air; all the pansy cuttings 
I shall require, which are carefully shaded by a 
mat over the tilted glass; a few herbaceous 
calceolarias and early stocks just pricked out, 
and some boxes of seedling columbines, sweet 
sultans and German scabious, for which there 
is not yet room in the borders. In the hot¬ 
bed the cucumbers are still flourishing. And 
when they go off in a month or two, their 
places will be gradually filled up by delicate 
cuttings and seeds. 

Roses for blooming in pots should now be 
repotted ; more space may not be necessary 
unless the roots have very greatly increased ; 
but the compost will need renewing, and should 
be of rather heavy loam mixed with a little 
leaf mould and coarse sand. Care must be 
taken not to injure the finer root fibres, only 
the loose earth well shaken away from them 
and the fresh pressed down tightly round with 
the hand. 

As this is the time when our neighbours 
are mostly out of town, it is a good oppor¬ 
tunity for another bonfire, as a quantity of 
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rubbish will have accumulated since the spring, 
and ought to be got rid of before the leaves 
begin to fall; when if the plan be followed of 
manufacturing leaf mould on the premises, a 
new heap must be begun. 

Those who have conservatories attached to 
sitting-rooms or hall, with no means of heating 
them artificially, or a sort of glass extension 
to the landing which seems to demand filling 
with plants of some kind, should now begin to 
consider what are most likely to flourish under 
such conditions. If, as unfortunately some¬ 
times happens, the structure face due north, 
the only things at all likely to grow in them are 
ferns, and these will not thrive where the fumes 
of gas burnt in the house can penetrate. Where 
there is a dividing door, however, the hardier 
kinds can be easily grown, and many of them 
will keep green all through the winter, 
especially the holly, hartstongue and ribbon 
varieties. In such a building, the peculiarly 
shaped pots made for hanging on the wall, 
shown in an illustration of a “ wall-garden ” in 
last year’s Girl’s Own Paper, add greatly 
to the picturesque effect, but demand extra 
care in the watering, ferns naturally re¬ 
quiring in such an elevated position a quantity 
of water, whereas during the colder months 
any superfluous moisture becoming frozen 
would kill them. Obviously too, such pots 
could not be hung on a staircase or the damp 
would injure the walls. As a matter of fact, 
however, even if a glass structure faced north 
it must get a little morning and evening sun¬ 
shine in at the sides. So that by careful 
arrangement other plants besides ferns could 
be grown there, or perhaps it would be better 
to say instead of ferns, for the moist atmo¬ 
sphere necessary to start their new growth in 
the spring would cause many other half-hardy 
things to mildew off. Roses, for instance, 
especially the hybrid, perpetual and tea 
varieties would do very well in such a situation, 
but need not be bought as yet. So would 
Christmas roses, and, among creepers, the 
yellow winter jasmine and the scarlet pyrus 
japonica, all of which should be planted at 
once in pots of rich soil about a third larger all 
round than their ball of roots, and would be 
bright just at the dullest season for flowers. 

The bulbs I mentioned above could very 
well be slightly forced in such a place, and if 
carefully treated later on would be in bloom 
certainly before February; while others, 
plunged in October would give a good 
succession. 

Pansies taken up out of the ground and 
cut back to the middle shoots ; wallflowers 
planted now in boxes or pots of loam; 
liepaticas, auriculas, hardy primulas, poly¬ 
anthus and common primrose; small shrubs 
of azalea, mollis, rhododendrons and lilac 
would make a good spring show, besides 
many others which could be brought in a 
month or so hence. Small fruit trees in pots 
are pretty for foliage, even if they do not 
bloom for some time, and stones should be set 
in pots of good earth now, such as peach, 
apricot, almond and plum, or rather the kernels 
out of*the stones, as they will thus germinate 
much more quickly, also the pips of apples 
and pears. 

In the garden the summer flowers are 
gradually giving place to those of autumn, 
especially to tall things most suited for the 
back or centre of a mixed bed; among the 
most successful in London suburbs being 
dahlias, sunflowers, herbaceous phlox, Japan¬ 
ese anemones, and nicotiana affinis, while in 
additon to the white jasmine, the purple 
jackmanni, small white clematis, and grey 
plumbago form handsome masses of bloom on 
sunny walls or trellises. The smaller “ bed¬ 
ding ” plants, too, are still at their best and are 
joined during the month by phlox druminondi, 
and the brilliant, if somewhat vulgai* asters. 

Where window boxes are getting shabby, 
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by-the-bye, the latter flowers are extremely 
useful to fill up blanks left by faded earlier 
annuals, but in the name of good taste, I 
would beg that the three shades of purple, 
white and magenta be not joined together too 
nearly; in fact I <^o not think the pink is 
pleasaDt in any combination, but some of the 
newer tones of claret, grey, blue, and purple, 
mixed with white, go very well with yellow 
flowers like calceolarias or foliage plants like 
coleus and beet. 

Even if away from home we need not en¬ 
tirely forget our gardens ; indeed, on visits to 
country friends, the subject must necessarily be 
often recalled to our minds, and if the superior 
growth of their flowers sometimes arouse our 
envy, and tend to discourage our efforts, it 
may, on the other hand, stimulate to further 
exertions by giving us a higher ideal. Then, 
too, it is generally easy to beg seeds or 
cuttings of anything which strikes one’s fancy, 
and although these will not invariably survive 
the change, those that do will become in future 
summers loving reminiscences of pleasant idle 
rambles on sunny mornings, or cool dewy 
evenings in some old-fashioned garden, where 
the soil is rich with centuries of cultivation, 


and where all kinds of flowers seem only to 
need planting to flourish in a luxuriant tangle. 

Many of my best plants have been obtained 
in this way, and I have a fancy for labelling 
them with the name of the donor or their 
original home, and thus, as it were, affixing 
the proper associations to them for their life¬ 
time. 

But not only from gardens can such memen¬ 
toes be gathered ; from moor, mountain, or 
hedgerow, or even the seaside cliffs, seeds 
and roots brought home to a little London 
enclosure will sometimes flourish surprisingly. 

Thus every year bloom in my greenhouse 
little purple cyclamen bulbs brought from the 
Alps ; several varieties of ferns recall holidays 
in Scotland, Wales, Devonshire and Cumber¬ 
land ; and one particular plant of the hybrid 
horned poppy is blooming now in its London 
home with even greater freedom than in the 
sheltered spot where I gathered its seeds on 
the south coast. That is a triumph of which 
I am very proud, for the striking plants with 
their grey leaves, yellow blossoms, and long 
horn-like seeds fascinated me greatly, growing 
as they did on a shelving bank of chalk, in 
shape like a glacier, sheltered on three sides 


by the cliffs, and faced on the south by the sea. 
Certainly the natural circumstances of pure 
salt air, chalky soil and warm aspect could not 
be entirely repeated anywhere else, Lvrt. hy dint 
of mixing a quantity of rough, broken chalk 
with the soil of a sunny bank, and sowing the 
seed there when I returned to town in October 
I succeeded in raising a few little seedlings, 
one of which showed buds in the following 
September, but was unfortunately nipped off 
by the frost before they could come fully out. 
The ensuing hard winter killed them all off but 
the one which I have mentioned, which is a 
truly handsome example of the survival of the 
fittest, taller by many inches than any I 
have seen growing wild (thanks, perhaps, to 
stable manure), and bearing a number of good- 
sized perfectly-formed flowers. 

On the other hand I have little sympathy 
with those travellers who wish to grub up by 
the roots everything they admire, or encourage 
hawkers to do so for them ; heedless after¬ 
wards of whether the poor things are to live or 
die, and often throwing them down again to 
wither and be trodden underfoot. Taking 
seeds home is a far more interesting and 
kinder experiment. 
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Menu. 

Italian Salad. 

Sole au Gratin. 

Braised Fillet of Veal, with Vegetables. 
Stewed Potatoes. 

Grouse. 

Sheldon Pudding. 

Plum Tart. Cream. 

Cheese. 


N t he middle of 
summer, when the 
weather is very hot, 
soup is often at a 
discount, and a well- 
mixed salad is, with 
the majority of 
diners, more accept¬ 
able at the com¬ 
mencement of a 
dinner than any other 
dish. Under these 
circumstances housewives will occasionally do 
well to venture on a new departure, to dis¬ 
pense with soup altogether, and to put Italian 
salad or a similar dainty in its place. It must 
be understood, however, that unless the family 
has been educated to appreciate salads mixed 
with oil, this change will most likely not be 
approved. 

Italian Salad .—An Italian salad may be 
made with almost eveiy kind of vegetable, but 
this does not mean that all kinds may be put 
together indiscriminately; on the contrary, 
those only should be used which go well 
together. Amongst the vegetables usually 
used are green peas, heads of asparagus, sprigs 
of cauliflower, French beans, mushrooms, 
celery, and haricot beans. It is evident that 
only one or two of these varieties could be 
used, as they must be cooked beforehand; 
an Italian salad is frequently made from 
vegetables that have been left from a previous 
meal and carefully preserved. In any case 
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they must be cut into neat fancy shapes of an 
equal size, and equal proportions of each 
variety must be taken. If there is in the 
larder a little cold fowl or game or ha'm, these 
can be shred small and added ; and hard-boiled 
eggs cut into quarters, filleted anchovies cut 
into strips and rolled in parsley, chopped 
capers, etc., may be used as a garnish. 

As general directions are rather vague, it 
may be well to give a detailed recipe for a 
typical Italian salad. 

Take the bowl or dish in which the salad is 
to be served and make it as cold as possible by 
putting ice round it, or in any other way, but 
it must be made cold. Take two boiled 
potatoes, half a small beetroot, a cupful of boiled 
green peas, and a sound firm cos lettuce that 
has been stripped of the outer leaves. Cleanse 
the lettuce and make it perfectly dry by 
tossing it in a napkin, then break it into pieces 
about the size of a shilling. Cut the beetroot 
and potatoes also into neat shapes. Boil four 
eggs hard, and when cold cut them into 
quarters. Fillet four anchovies, cut them into 
thin strips and roll these in parsley, chop also 
a tablespoonful of capers, and stone five or six 
olives by peeling them round and round close 
to the stone. 

To make the sauce beat the yolk of an egg 
till it is thick, then add oil very gradually, 
beating well between every addition until the 
sauce is very thick. This point being reached, 
thin it with tarragon vinegar, and add a little 
salt. The sauce should look like thick yellow 
cream. 

Do not dish the salad until just before 
dinner. 

Arrange the prepared vegetables in sepa¬ 
rate layers on the cold dish, and sprinkle a 
little salt and a few drops of tarragon vinegar 
over them ; but they must not be made at all 
moist, merely flavoured. Pile them in the 
shape of a dome with a small cavity in 
the centre, and take great pains to contrast 
the colours, so as to make the salad look 
attractive. Garnish with the beetroot, the 
hard boiled-eggs, etc., and pour the sauce into 
the cavity at the last moment. Send the 
salad to table unmixed, but toss it well with 
the sauce just before serving it. 


Sole au Gratin .—A large thick sole will be 
wanted for this dish, small soles are not suit¬ 
able for it. If a good-sized sole cannot be 
obtained, it will be better to cook the sole 
another way. It is desirable also to send the 
sole to table in the same dish in which it is 
cooked. By rights, therefore, an oval earthen¬ 
ware dish that will stand the fire should be 
used for cooking it. If this is not at hand an 
ordinary baking dish will have to be used, and 
the sole will have to be taken up with a slice, 
and transferred to a china dish. 

Wash the sole and dry it well with a cloth. 
Cut off the fins with a sharp knife and nick 
through the skin of the tail and the head. 
Push the little finger under the white skin and 
draw it off. 

Prepare a savoury mixture as follows : 

Wash a sprig of parsley, wring it dry, pick 
off the leaves and chop them finely. Chop 
also a quaiter of a shalot, and four button 
mushrooms which have been washed and 
peeled. Mix these ingredients together, and 
add pepper and salt. Butter the dish well, 
and sprinkle one-half of the mixture upon it, 
and add a few drops of lemon juice. Nick the 
sole on the white side in two or three places, 
and lay it with the nicked side up upon the 
dish. Sprinkle the rest of the mixture over it, 
and add a little more lemon juice. Take a 
wire sieve, and rub some stale bread through 
it, put the crumbs on a baking tin, and set 
them in the oven for a few minutes. When 
the crumbs are brown, sprinkle them on the 
fish to cover it, and put half an ounce of 
butter divided into little pieces on the top, 
and round it two tablespoonfuls of glaze or of 
stock that is so strong that it will jelly when 
cold. Bake in a moderate oven for about 
twenty minutes. The sole is cooked when a 
steel knife will go through it quite easily. It 
should be brown, moist, and tasty. If through 
any mischance the gravy should boil away, a 
little more may be put round the fish. The 
earthenware dish in which it is baked should 
be placed upon another one covered with a 
napkin. 

Braised Fillet of Veal .—Procure about 
three pounds of the fillet of veal and a small 
block of fat bacon an inch and a quarter long, 
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weighing about six ounces, and cut near the 
rind. This part is the best because it is the 
hardest. There will be needed also a pint 
and a half pf second stock; a small onion, a 
leek, two carrots, two turnips, a bay leaf and 
some marjoram. 

Prepare the vegetables in the usual way, 
and take from the carrot and the turnip two 
or three slices an inch thick to garnish the 
dish. These slices should be stamped with 
a vegetable cutter into fancy shapes, squares 
or rounds, and there should be altogether 
about half a gill of shapes of carrot, and 
half a gill of shapes of turnip. The red 
part only of the carrot should be used in this 
way. The garnishing vegetables will have to 
be boiled separately in a little salt and water, 
and put aside till wanted. The carrots will 
have to boil about ten minutes, the turnips five 
minutes. The trimmings and the remainder 
of the vegetables can be put into the stewpan 
with the veal. 

Make a little veal forcemeat by mixing to¬ 
gether a tablespoonful and a half of bread¬ 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of finely shred suet, 
a dessertspoonful of chopped parsley, half a 
teaspoonful of chopped marjoram, pepper, salt, 
and an egg. Remove the bone from the meat, 
and with a sharp knife cut off the skin; put 
the stuffing neatly into the part from which 
the bone was taken, fasten it securely, and 
bind the joint together compactly. 

Now proceed to lard the top of the fillet. 
Inexperienced cooks may feel afraid to attempt 
this operation, but it is not nearly as difficult 
as appears at first sight, and it very much 
improves both the taste and the appearance of 
the meat. In order to accomplish the business, 
it will be necessary to procure a larding needle 
(which is a little instrument made for this pur¬ 
pose, and consisting of a piece of wire split at 
one end), and to cut the fat bacon into narrow 
strips, the eighth of an inch in width and 
thickness. Take up these strips, put them 
one by one into the needle and draw them 
through the meat in straight rows, letting the 
ends of the bacon project at each side of the 
stitch. Place the strips of bacon at equal 
distances, and let the rows alternate as it were, 
by making the stitches of one row come 
between two stitches of the rows above and 
beneath it. By this means the ends of the 
bacon which project will cross slightly, and 
will form a sort of lattice-work; and when 
the upper surface of the veal is covered thus, 
the ends of the bacon can be made even with 
a pair of scissors. It will soon be discovered 
by those who attempt to lard that it is 
necessary to be careful to take fairly deep 
and long stitches, so as not to tear the meat, 
and also to draw the strips of bacon forward 
very gently, and manage no! to break them 
when doing so. With a little practice anyone 
may learn to lard successfully. Those, how¬ 
ever, who do not feel sufficiently courageous 
to make the experiment may leave it, and 
instead put slices of fat bacon on both sides 
of the veal whilst it is in the pan. The result 
will not be quite as satisfactory, but it will be 
fairly good. Veal is in its nature rather dry 
and tasteless. It needs to be made mellow 
and tasty in cooking, or it is a somewhat dis¬ 
appointing dish. 

In addition to the ingredients already men¬ 
tioned, a little “ second stock ” will be 
required. Second stock it will be remembered 
is stock produced by stewing bones and meat 
a second time with fresh water after the first 
stock has been poured off. Its chief cha¬ 
racteristic is that it jellies when cold, because 
the long stewing to which the bones have 
been subjected have extracted the gelatine 
from them, consequently it is suitable for 
making the glaze required for the veal. If 
there is no second stock in the house, ordinary 
stock which has been mixed with a little 
gelatine may be used instead. 
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The materials being now collected, we may 
proceed to cook the veal. Get a saucepan 
with a tightly fitting lid which is of the same 
shape and not very much larger than the veal. 
Put the vegetables already prepared (omit¬ 
ting those which are to be used for garnish) 
at the bottom of the pan, place the bones and 
any scraps and trimmings there may be upon 
them, with the veal on the top, baste the meat 
constantly until the stock boils. Pour the 
stock round, lay a round of greased paper over 
the veal to keep it moist, and to prevent its 
getting brown too quickly, put the lid on the 
pan, and stew gently for an hour and a quarter. 
Every now and again baste it well over the 
paper. This is necessary, because the surface 
of the meat is not to be covered with the 
gravy. It must be raised above it, so that it 
will be cooked in the steam and not in the 
stock. 

When the meat has stewed for the time 
named, remove the lid and the paper, and put 
the veal on a hot dish in the oven to let it 
brown. The gravy should be skimmed and 
strained and allowed to boil down rapidly till 
reduced to a gill. Meanwhile, the shaped 
vegetables which are to be used for garnish 
should be made hot in about a wineglassful of 
this stock, and a tablespoonful or so of cooked 
green peas, or French beans cut into lozenges 
should be put with them. When the meat is 
well browned and the gravy sufficiently reduced, 
put the veal on a dish, take away the string 
used for binding it and keeping in the stuffing, 
arrange the garnish in little heaps round it, and 
pour the gravy round. Veal thus dressed will 
be very appetising. Though it has been 
necessary to go into a good deal of detail when 
describing the method of preparation it is much 
more easily managed than it appears to be. 

Stewed Potatoes .—Chop finely two or three 
slialots or small . onions, and mix with them a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley and a little 
pepper and salt. Put the mixture into a 
saucepan with a tumblerful of good stock, 
thicken it with flour, and stir it till it boils and 
is smooth. Put in eight good-sized potatoes 
which have been partially cooked in their 
jackets, peeled, and cut into thick slices when 
nearly cold. Let them simmer gently for a 
few minutes till hot through, and serve hot. 

Roast Grouse .—Epicures tell us that grouse 
is the finest of all winged game. When the 
bird is perfectly served, having been properly 
hung, and well roasted, its flesh is acknow¬ 
ledged to have a taste belonging to it which 
nothing can approach, and which can never be 
imitated. Yet the season during which 
grouse are obtainable is very short. It begins 
on August I2tb, and it ends December ioth. 
Consequently it behoves housewives who are 
able to obtain grouse, to make the most of it 
while they have the opportunity. It is to be 
remembered also that the birds are at their 
best early in the season. Moreover sportsmen 
tell us that young birds do not need to hang 
as long as older birds do in order to develop 
their flavour. After they have been in season 
a few weeks their peculiar taste and aroma is 
never enjoyed, unless the grouse have been 
hung in a cool airy place as long as it will 
remain untainted. 

Well-hung grouse are unquestionably at 
their best when plainly roasted. They should 
be plucked very carefully so as not to injure 
the delicate skin, trussed like fowls, without 
the head, and very liberally basted with hot 
butter or hot bacon fat whilst they are being 
roasted. For this purpose the employment 
of dripping is not allowable. They will take 
from half to three quarters of an hour accord¬ 
ing to size. It may be added that when game 
has been well hung, it ought to be well-cooked. 

“ High ” game that is under-dressed is most 
unwholesome. Ten minutes before they are 
taken up a piece of buttered toast half an inch 
thick may be laid under them in the pan, and 


upon this toast the birds can be served. 
Gravy and bread sauce, and if liked fried 
bread crumbs should be sent to table also. It 
is a good plan to put a piece of butter about 
the size of a walnut, and a little pepper and 
salt inside each bird. This helps to prevent 
their getting dry; and roast grouse is more 
frequently spoilt by being too dry than in any 
other way. 

Gravy for Grouse .—The gravy for roast 
grouse ought not to be overflavoured. The 
following is a good and easy way of making it. 
Scald and scrape the rinds of half a dozen 
rashers of bacon, or if these are not at hand 
cut a small slice of ham or bacon into dice. 
Lightly fry them in a little butter, with a slice 
ot onion half a dozen peppercorns and a 
branch of parsley. Pour over them a tumbler 
of stock, and stew for about half an hour. 
Skim well, and strain for use ; make the gravy 
very hot before serving it. For the most part 
epicures prefer to dispense with gravy when 
enjoying roast grouse. 

Bread Crumbs for game should be made of 
stale white bread that has been rubbed through 
a fine wire sieve to make them quite even, 
then put into a frying-pan with a little butter 
and stirred with a spoon till they are lightly 
browned. They may then be spreat on kitchen 
paper to free them from grease, and seasoned 
with salt and cayenne. They should be sent 
to table in a sauce tureen. 

Bread Sauce.— Boil half a pint of milk with 
a small onion and six peppercorns. Pour it 
through a strainer upon two ounces of fine 
bread crumbs. Let it stand a few minutes, 
return it to the saucepan, bring it gently to 
the point of boiling, then add either two 
tablespoonfuls of cream or half an ounce of 
butter. 

Sheldon Pudding. —This delicious and little 
known pudding is very easily made if pure 
double cream, that is cream which has stood 
on the milk twenty-four hours, be used for it. 
If. single cream be employed it does not 
thicken properly. It is rather expensive ; the 
cream makes it so, but it is worth adding to 
the list of dishes to be used for superior occa¬ 
sions. To make it get half a pound of savoy 
finger-biscuits and dip them one by one into 
hot syrup made with the juice of a lemon, two 
or three lumps of sugar and a tablespoonful of 
water. As the biscuits are soaked arrange 
them in the form of a pyramid on a deep dish. 
Sweeten and flavour a pint and a half of cream 
with sugar that has been rubbed on the rind of 
a large fresh lemon, boil it for five or six 
minutes, pour it out and let it get lukewarm ; 
then stir into it the strained juice of the lemon. 
In a short time (if the cream has been all 
right) it will become thick, and may then be 
piled roughly over the biscuits. 

Plum Tart. —There are few households in 
which pastry is not used occasional!)', and 
when it is not considered unwholesome, it is 
generally much liked. Great praise also is 
given to the member of the family who can 
make pastry well. It would therefore be an 
omission if we were to attempt to suggest 
menus for one day of each month in the year, 
and make no mention of pastry. 

The art of making good pastry can only be 
acquired by care and practice ; it is impossible 
to give a recipe for making it which shall en¬ 
sure success. This remark is true of course 
of all cookery, but it specially applies to pas¬ 
try. The only help which one can hope to 
give in this direction, is to set workers in the 
right way; they must learn to follow it by 
themselves. 

There are several sorts of pastry used for 
fruit pies—puff paste, rough puff short paste, 
flaky paste and what not. Short paste is the 
easiest of all; and every one who professes to 
know anything at all of cooking can make 
short paste either well or ill. Its peculiarity 
is that when making it the shortening is rubbed 
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into the flour before the latter is made into 
paste ; and the secret of managing it is that it 
should be rolled and handled as little as 
possible. Puff paste is the most difficult to 
make of all varieties of pastry. There are 
many people who can cook ordinary dishes 
very well who have no idea how to set about 
making puff paste, and who would be delighted 
to learn. Between these two varieties there 
are many gradations. 

It is not possible for me to give here de¬ 
tailed instructions for making the various sorts 
of pastry. The subject is too large, besides 
which constant readers of The Girl’s Own 
Paper have had it discussed more than once 
for their benefit in this Journal. Some years 
ago I tiled to tell what I knew about it in two 
or three articles, and the said articles reappeared 
in a small book entitled The Girl's Own 
Cookery Book published by the Religious 
Tract Society. This volume may still be had. 
But without going once more into full 
particulars about pastry generally, I may per¬ 
haps be allowed to describe an easy ready way 
of making, not true puff pastry, but a sort of 
imitation thereof, which answers exceedingly 
well for family pies and tarts, and which is 
neither as troublesome to make nor as expen¬ 
sive as the the real product. True puff pastry, 
it will be remembered, needs to be rolled and 
put on ice between the turns; it needs to be 
most carefully manipulated, and a trifling 
mistake causes failure. The following method 
is much simpler, and the result, though not 
equal to the other, is not to be despised. 

Simple Way of Making Household Puff 
Paste .—Be sure and have all the materials 
used good and fine of their kind. Vienna flour 
is the best for the purpose. It is more expen¬ 
sive than other sorts, and it is less nourishing, 
but it makes the daintiest pastry. If Vienna 
flour cannot be had, the best English flour 
must be employed, and it must be dry and 
quite free from lumps. The butter too must 
be sweet, well-made, and free from butter¬ 
milk or salt. Though cold it must be soft or 
it will not spread. If very hard, therefore, it 
may be pressed before the pastry is made, 
otherwise it will not be workable; but if warm 
and oily it will be enough to spoil any pastry. 
If preferred half butter and half lard can be 
used instead of butter only. All the utensils 
used must be cold, the hand must be cool, and 
the pastry must be made in the coolest part of 
the house. In hot weather clever cooks often 
go down into the cellar to make pastry, because 
they know that it is so very important to secure 
coolness in everything. 

The proportions of butter and flour used 
must depend upon the degree of richness 
required. The best puff paste we know is 
made with equal weights of butter and flour ; 
but this is not necessary here. Very excellent 
pastry can be made with three quarters of 
a pound of butter to the pound of flour; and 
even a smaller proportion of butter will yield 
good results. 

When the materials are all ready, put the 


flour on a board, mix a small pinch of salt 
with it, and make it into a stiff paste with 
cold water, then work in more flour till it 
ceases to be sticky. Roll it out and spread 
butter upon it as if it were a slice of bread 
and you had to butter it. Dredge the board 
lightly with flour, and fold over the corners of 
pastry to cover the butter entirely with a single 
layer of paste. Roll again and butter again, 
and repeat this process three or four times. 
Now fold the pastry as before, and let it rest 
for awhile, again roll it, and then spread 
butter on it once or twice and it is ready. 
Old-fashioned cooks acquainted with this 
recipe usually commence making the pastry 
over night and finish it next day. 

Even when pastry is made skilfully, a plum 
tart will not have a good appearance unless it 
is made up properly. It is astonishing what 
a difference the adoption of the right method 
makes in this respect. The well-known chef, 
M. Soyer, once published two portraits, one of 
a fruit pie “as it ought to be,” the other of a 
fruit pie “in a fit,” v as fruit pies often are. 
He declared that both these pies were made 
with the same materials, at the same cost, 
baked at the same baker’s, at the same time, 
in the same oven, but executed by two different 
feminine artists. It is quite possible that 
these portraits were real, and therefore it is 
worth while to gain a clear idea of the right 
way of making a fruit pie. 

The chief point to remember is to avoid flat¬ 
tening the cover, especially the border, and to 
aim at keeping the pastry as light as possible. 
It is a good plan after rolling out the pastry 
to hold the dish to be covered over the paste 
to get the size of the cover. The portion out¬ 
side this can be used to line the edge, and 
with pastry of this particular sort which is 
intended to be in layers when cooked, it is 
well to roll the piece intended for the edge as 
thinly as possible, then lay two or three strips, 
one above the other, not into the side of the 
dish but on the edge, putting the cover over 
all. Of course the edge of the dish and the 
strips must be moistened slightly to make the 
pastry adhere ; but in every instance it must 
be touched very gently. If it is necessary to 
trim the pastry, hold the pie up on the palm 
of the left hand, slanting the knife outwardly 
to make the paste project a little to allow for 
shrinkage. When pulling on the cover be 
careful not to drag down the border, and 
never in any case decorate the edges. The 
top of the border may be ornamented if liked, 
but to decorate the edge of the border will be 
to hinder the pastry rising in the oven. Many 
a pie that would otherwise have been excellent 
has been inferior through neglect of this 
trifling detail. 

Great difference of opinion exists among 
cooks as to whether or not a slit should be 
made with a knife in the centre of the cover 
to let out the steam. The slit is nearly 
always made in home-made pies, and the 
consequence is that when the fruit is very 
juicy, the juice makes its way through the slit 


and flows over the cover, and this makes the 
pie look tempting although, the portion of 
pastry over which the juice flows is apt to be 
heavy. On this account the best cooks never 
make a slit in the centre of the cover. If the 
fruit is very soft and juicy they make a small 
hole with a skewer on each side of the pie. 
The truth is that the method which should be 
adopted when finishing a pie must vary with 
the nature of the fruit. The juice of fruits 
that cook slowly, such as cherries and plums, 
will be less likely to flow over the pie if they 
are partially stewed with a very little water 
before being put into the dish. The juice 
should then be sweetened, boiled, and poured 
over them just before the cover is put on. If 
they are boiled to pulp they will lose flavour, 
if they are partially cooked they will be 
enriched. They should be piled high in the 
centre of the dish, and the more fruit that can 
be put in the better, because it generally 
happens with fruit of this sort that there is 
not a due proportion of fruit for each piece of 
pastry. It may be added that meat pies 
should always have a slit in the cover. If the 
steam does not escape the meat will be likely 
to be unwholesome. 

The excellence of a fruit pie depends very 
much upon its being well baked. If the oven 
is not hot enough the pastry will sink away from 
the edges of the dish; if it is too hot the 
pastry will be burnt or will stiffen without rising. 
The surest way of getting the oven right is to 
test it by baking a little piece of pastry in it 
before putting in the pie. Another way is to 
sprinkle a little flour on the oven shelf. If the 
flour turns black in a few seconds the oven is 
too hot; if it remains pale the oven is too slow, 
if it browns well the oven is right. A tart 
should be put in the hot part of the oven first, 
and when it has risen properly it may be turned 
and removed to the cooler part that it may be 
cooked through. Every one knows how 
disappointing it is to cut into a pie which is 
beautifully brown and well-baked outside, but 
which is doughy on the under part. To pre¬ 
vent this a piece of paper should be laid over 
the pie very early in the proceedings if there is 
any sign that it is browning too quickly. It 
must not be forgotten also that large pies need 
to have the oven cooler than small ones, that 
fruit pies should not be in the oven at the 
same time as meat pies, that most people 
prefer to have fruit pies cold, especially at this 
time of year, and that all fruit pies are daintier 
for being glazed before they are baked. The 
easiest way of doing this is to sprinkle a few 
drops of cold water on the pastry (without 
wetting the edge of course), and dredge castor 
sugar on it. 

When people fail in pie-making it is nearly 
always the case that they have neglected one 
of the simple details mentioned above. Of 
course the hints given are obvious to skilled 
workers, but that proves nothing. “ Knowing 
how ” is one of the best machines for making 
work easy. The people we want to help are 
the people who do not possess it. 


MOTHER’S DEPUTY. 

By RUTH LAMB. 


“ I AM afraid, mother dear. Mrs. Everard is 
such a grand lady, with her fine house, and 
carriages, and beautiful horses to draw them. 
When I saw her driving out on Monday, I 
said to myself, ‘ Can it be true that mother 
once nursed that lady ? ’ ” 

“ I surely did, Alice. A pretty baby she 
was, but not prettier than you and my other 


own darlings, though you wore woollen hoods 
knitted by my own hands, and she ! There 
was nothing in satin and lace and the finest 
cambric and embroidery too good for her. 
When I was nursing you, Alice, I often 
thought what a good thing it is for the babies, 
that, whatever else they are short of, a poor 
mother can give them as much love and care 


as the richest lady in the land can bestow on 
hers.” 

The speaker, Mrs. Ransome, was a wan and 
weary-looking woman, only just recovering 
from a serious illness. 

“ Mother’s deputy,” as she called her eldest 
child, had been obliged to take almost a 
woman’s place in the cottage home for some 
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time past. The death of her father, the illness 
of her mother, and the needs of two younger 
children had brought a heavy burden on the 
shoulders of a girl only twelve years old. But 
Alice had stepped bravely into the gap, and 
done wonders, winning for herself at every 
step of her thorny path the sympathy and 
goodwill of all who knew her. 

How pretty the child looked as she stood 
before her mother. She was hesitating, for 
the first time, as to the manner in which she 
could best carry out her parent’s wishes. Her 
lovely fair hair fell in natural waves about her 
head. It was as neat and silky as much 


brushing could make it, but happily nothing 
could smooth away the ripples from its shining 
surface. The glossy hair shaded a lovely face, 
such as few could pass without giving it a 
second glance. 

Alice was fair, but her cheeks had a healthy 
colour upon them. If the expression the face 
bore was a trifle serious and thoughtful, who 
could wonder, knowing what the girl had gone 
through during the last few months of her 
young life ? And surely, this very expression 
added to the charm of a countenance so 
suggestive of what was pure, beautiful and 
good in Alice Ransome’s nature. 


After all, she was but a child, though a 
woman’s part had been forced upon her by 
adverse circumstances. 

And she was a timid child too. Brave to 
work in the little circle of home, and to give 
up self for the dear mother’s sake, but timid 
and shrinking as to facing the world beyond 
these. 

As Mrs. Ransome looked at her little 
daughter, her heart swelled with thankfulness 
to God for having given her so great a blessing 
in this dutiful and loving child. 

What a young housewife Alice seemed to 
be as she stood there! Her old stuff frock so 
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spotless and well-brushed, threadbare in places 
no doubt, but these were covered by the 
simplest of overall garments in pink gingham, 
a sdrt of cross between an apron and a pina¬ 
fore. 

The mother surveyed her from head to foot, 
then smiled, saying, “You will do, my dear. 
Your clothes may be old, but you are always 
as neat as a new pin. Now do not be afraid 
of Mrs. Everard. Tell her you come from her 
old nurse, Jane Blackburn that was, and I 
know how glad she will be to speak to you. 
Don’t I know what sort of disposition she 
had from her baby days ? ” 

“But babies change as they grow up, 
mother.” 

“ Bless the girl, don’t I know that ? You 
forget, Alice, that I stayed till Miss Gertrude 
was eight, and I only left to be married. No¬ 
body made such a trouble of my going as she 
did. I saw her, off and on, till she was fifteen. 
She never changed to me, and when you were 
a baby she used to love to hold you in her 
amis when she came to see me. We came 
away from that neighbourhood thinking to 
better ourselves, for your father had a good 
situation offered him. Then he lost his 
health and we moved again to this place. 
You know the rest. Miss Gertrude used to 
write to the other home and send cards and 
things at Christmas, but afterwards, when 
things went badly with us, I did not let 
her know. It was my fault we had no more 
letters.” 

“ She would be good to you, mother, I’m 
sure, but-” 

“ But I can’t go to her, Alice. There is no 
’bus or tram within half a mile of the gates. 
You must be mother’s deputy again. Good 
will come of your errand, my child. It seems 
the most wonderful thing that my old nursling, 
Miss Gertrude Heyes, should have married and 
come to live within reach. Such a rich gentle¬ 
man too ! And they say he is so kind and 
generous ; a real good man who cares for poor 
people, and lets my young lady that was give 
as much as she pleases to those that deserve 
help. Bless her! She’ll be just in her 
e’ement, for when she was a little trot in 
the nursery, she was never so happy as when 
she was sharing her sweeties and toys with her 
playmates.” 

Mother had gone back through past years, 
and in fancy saw her nursling a child again. 

Mother’s deputy put on her hat and started 
on her errand, picturing, not the child of those 
far-away times, but the stately lady of to-day, 
whom she shrank from approaching more than 
words could express. 

Alice did not, however, allow her fears to 
act as a clog to her feet. She was mother’s 
messenger, on mother’s errand, and she 
hastened onward to do her bidding as best she 
could. She was just to tell Mrs. Everard 
whose child she was, the story of her father’s 
death, and of the troubles which had followed 
since then. 

“ You will not need to ask Mrs. Everard to 
come and see me, Alice. When she knows 
all she will lose no time in visiting her old 
nurse. You can say that the other children 
are away at their aunt’s, but that they are 
coming home in a day or two. She has plenty 
of little ones of her own, and only took the 
boys off your hands whilst I was ill.” 

Alice went on her way wondering much 
whether she would be allowed to see Mrs. 
Everard at all. Would the servants in such a 
fine house allow a stranger-girl to enter ? And 
which door should she go to ? She had not 
asked mother that. Indeed, seeing that 
mother had never been inside the great gates 
at Fairlawn, where Mrs. Everard lived, she 
might have been unable to direct her. 

Alice stood looking wistfully into the fine 
grounds which well deserved the name given 
to the place. Very timidly she ventured 


within the enclosure, and began to search for 
a_ side or back entrance. But a huge St. 
Bernard was pacing to and fro in stately 
fashion, and barred her progress. If she could 
but have known what a chivalrous animal 
Prince was, and that he would have been 
more likely to guard than injure a child, she 
would have patted his grand head and in¬ 
dulged her love of animals in so doing. But 
she and Prince were not old acquaintances, so 
with a double cause of fear in her heart, the 
child went to the great entrance and rang the 
bell very gently. 

The face that appeared in answer to the 
sound was a very pleasant one, as pleasant in 
its way as Alice’s own, only older. 

Mr. Everard, though a young man and veiy 
wealthy, disliked a large number of men- 
servants about the place. There were men in 
gardens and stables, but indoors, both he and 
his wife preferred women servants. So Alice 
saw a bright young parlour-maid instead of a 
tall footman, and was reassured. She felt 
that she could even tell her story to this 
pleasant-faced young woman, and if need be, 
ask her to repeat it to Mrs. Everard. Then 
she remembered that mother had said she 
must see and speak to the lady herself. 

The young parlour-maid was greatly drawn 
to mother’s deputy. She carried close to her 
own heart the memory of a country home and 
the faces of her own little sisters, and was 
instantly filled with a desire to help this sweet 
child. She had a little anxiety on her behalf 
too. 

Generally speaking Mrs. Everard was very 
good-tempered, ready both to listen and to 
help. But to-day she had been put out, and 
with good cause, and as it happened through 
her too great willingness to listen and to help 
her poor neighbours. Mr. Everard had only 
made one condition with regard to her 
charities, and it was equally wise and 
necessary. 

“ I will not stint your giving, dear Gertrude,” 
he had said; “God has blessed us with 
abundant means, not that we may use them 
selfishly, but that we may bless and cheer 
others by sharing them with those who are 
deserving and need our help. But we must 
give wisely, dear, or we shall do harm and 
encourage idleness instead of benefiting our 
worthy poor neighbours. Before a shilling is 
bestowed we must know something about the 
person who asks for it. We shall find out 
many who need, but never do ask for help. 
But it is the cases of strange applicants which 
must be cautiously dealt with and inquired 
into.” 

This was wise advice, and Mrs. Everard 
quite agreed with her husband in this matter. 
For some time she was very careful, and 
though, like all generous-hearted women, she 
had to regret the efforts which were made to 
overreach and deceive her by the class against 
whom she had been warned, she yet had 
cause for much rejoicing. The pinch of want 
had been removed from many a patient sufferer. 
Poor homes had been brightened, poor meals 
turned into plentiful ones, and children’s faces 
had recovered the look of childhood, driven 
away for a time by poverty and half¬ 
starvation. 

The poor blessed the young mistress of 
Fairlawn, and regarded her coming amongst 
them as the harbinger of good. 

But, in spite of all her care Mrs. Everard 
had been grossly deceived by a pitiful tale that 
had sounded as if it must be true. And it 
had been told by a young girl, neat, modest- 
looking, and apparently one who was moved 
by filial love to seek help for a sick father, and 
for her mother who lay in weakness with her 
newly-born babe. “Weakness and want,” 
said the girl. “ We used to be so comfortable 
till father had an accident that laid him by. 
I have been sent for from my place, and have 


come to find neither food nor money in the 
house. I have sent my wages for months, so 
I could bring nothing. It seems dreadful to 
beg, but what can I do ? If there was time I 
could bring proof that things are as I have 
told you. I went to a lady on the road, for 
she knows us ; but she was out, and people 
have talked of you, ma’am, being so good to 
the poor.” 

Mrs. Everard’s kind heart was touched. 
The case, if real, was one for instant help. 
The girl had named a clergyman whose Sunday- 
school she had attended, and the lady whom 
she had already tried to see, and had given the 
address of her mistress. She stood now, 
tearful and woe-begone, waiting for a reply to 
her appeal. 

Like many another warm-hearted woman, 
Mrs. Everard decided to give help in money 
and necessaries of various kinds to meet the 
present needs of the family, and to inquire 
afterwards. She did this, and quickly found 
that she had been duped by a clever impostor. 
The stoiy was wholly untrue. No wonder 
Mrs. Everarcl’s heart was sore as she con¬ 
fessed to her husband what had been the 
result of her neglecting the rule he had so 
wisely laid down. 

“ But I believe you would have been de¬ 
ceived too, Frank,” she said. “ I might have 
doubted the story if told by an older person— 
people get hardened in time—but this girl 
looked so innocent and true.” 

Frank was not disposed to judge his young 
wife hardly. He sympathised with her in her 
regrets after the young creature who, so early 
in life, had become an adept in deceit, and he 
was sorry that she should have had her own 
faith so rudely disturbed. 

“Never mind, Gertrude dear. Better be 
once deceived than leave a real sufferer without 
the help we are, by God’s goodness to us, able 
and willing to give. We will learn by this 
experience, and compel our feelings to wait 
till our judgment is satisfied.” 

Mr. Everard’s kindness, and the use of the 
little word “we,” by which he associated 
himself with her in the disappointment, 
cheered the young wife and made her more 
determined to adhere strictly to his rule in 
future. ’Still the effect of the lesson did not 
pass away at once. After such a rude awaken¬ 
ing from her dream of good doing, Mrs. 
Everard was inclined to err on the other side 
and look with suspicion on all applicants for 
aid who were strangers to her personally. 

She was dressing to keep an appointment 
when mother’s deputy arrived at Fairlawn. 
If the child could have known what had lately 
happened, and that Mrs. Everard had already 
been unexpectedly hindered, and was now in 
haste to complete her toilet before the carriage 
came round, she would surely have turned and 
tied. 

The tap of the waitress at Mrs. Everard’s 
bed-room door brought rather an impatient 
reply. 

“ What is it, Jane ? Surely no one wants 
me.” 

“ It is a little girl, ma’am. She has a 
message for you, and is come from her mother 
who knows you, she says. Her name is Alice 
Ransome.” 

“ I know no one of the name, I am quite 
sure.” The tone was unusually sharp, and no 
less so when Mrs. Everard continued, “ tell 
the girl I cannot see her. She must send the 
message by you.” 

“ I asked her if she could let me bring it, 
but she said her mother bade her tell nobody 
but you. She is a very pretty child, but 
very timid-looking,” added Jane, anxious to 
bespeak a kindly hearing for the sweet-faced 
young messenger. 

“ The carriage is coming round. I will 
speak to the girl as I pass through the 
hall.” 


MOTHER’S DEPUTY. 


Jane retreated, told Alice Mrs. Everard 
was coming, and left the child to await the 
appearance of her mistress. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mother’s deputy was bewildered by the 
grandeur she saw around her. Soft carpets, 
beautiful furniture, plants such as she had 
never seen out of doors, line pictures and white 
marble figures, some as large as grown-up 
people; others of children, combined to 
delight and at the same time, to awe the girl 
as she waited with a beating heart the coming 
of the lady in whom mother felt sure she 
should find a friend. 

The carpets were so soft that she did not at 
first hear Mrs. Everard’s step. She was 
indeed busy looking at a picture which hung 
in front of her. It was very beautiful, and 
Alice had a keen eye for all that was pure and 
lovely. Moreover, for the moment, she was 
carried out of herself by the wonders that 
surrounded her, and amid which a cottage 
child seemed so out of place. 

Alice was brought back from her day dream 
by a not very gentle voice which said— 

“ Well, little girl, what message have you 
for me ? You might have sent it by my maid, 
for I am going out and have not time to listen.” 

As Mrs. Everard spoke, she looked search- 
ingly at Alice, who with trembling lips began 
her story. Fear made her hesitate a good 
deal at first, but she gained courage ; for, her 
tale was true, and she was there for mother’s 
sake and to do her errand. 

It was unfortunate that the stoiy sounded 
very much like the one by which Mrs. Everard 
had previously been so moved and so deceived. 
Even Alice did not look more modest and 
innocent than that girl had done, though the 
latter was telling a tissue of falsehoods. 

“Can this girl be another of the same 
family ? ” Mrs. Everard asked herself. “ Suc¬ 
cess may have emboldened the elder girl to 
send a younger in her place to try and impose 
on me a second time, only the stoiy is told 
with variations.” 

It was difficult to think such a child could 
be a tool in. wicked hands, for like all who saw 
the winsome face of Alice Ransome, Mrs. 
Everard was attracted by it, in spite of herself. 

The innocent are, however, certain to suffer 
for the deceit of others, and many things 
combined to steel Mrs. Everard’s heart against 
this stranger child. 

“ You say your mother sent you, and that 
she knows me. I can hardly believe this,” 
she answered. “ I never heard the name 
before. Tell your mother to come herself. I 
can stay no longer.” 

The horses were pawing the gravel im¬ 
patiently, the footman was holding the 
caniagc-door open ; the lady knew that she 
had not a minute to lose, and swept past the 
child repeating, “ Tell your mother to come to 
me. I have been deceived by strangers, and 
I am afraid your story is not true, as I know 
no one called Ransome.” 

Alice tried to say that mother’s name was 
Blackburn before she was married, and that 
she had been the lady’s nurse for several years. 
But a voice half choked with fear and sobs 
does not carry far, and the shutting of the 
carriage door drowned what sound there was. 

“ You had better come out, little girl, and 
run off home,” said the man. “ I must shut 
this door now.” 

So Alice passed out of the hall, and started 
homeward as the carriage went on its way. 

Mrs. Ransome was disappointed when she 
heard the result of Alice’s visit to Fairlawn, 
but she cheered her deputy with comforting 
words. 

“ You did your best, darling, but you are 
timid, and soon daunted. Better too shy than 
too bold, though sometimes the bold ones 


seem to come off best. I must write to Mrs. 
Everard, though my hand trembles and I’m 
out of practice. I never was good at my pen. 
If I were stronger I would try to see my old 
nursling.” 

Mrs. Ransome "was neither well enough for 
one course nor the other; perhaps Alice’s 
reception had given her a little shock, for she 
had felt so hopeful. At any rate, the next 
morning found her unable to rise. 

The mistress of Fairlawn did not feel happy 
as she drove to another home similar to her 
own. That child’s face haunted her, and 
everywhere she remained conscious of the 
appealing look it bore, and she seemed to hear 
the sweet tremulous voice saying, “ Mother 
sent me. You knew her a long time ago.” 

Mrs. Everard felt that she had been too 
hasty. Was she to condemn the many 
innocent because of the deceit of one ? Had 
she not been so happy in carrying joy and 
comfort into the homes of sorrow and poverty ? 
It had been so sweet to see tears wiped away 
and smiles take their place. Now, her sharp 
words had brought tears, and if that sweet 
little girl were really telling the truth, she had 
given her pain instead of peace, and lost the 
opportunity of good doing. She had not 
even asked the mother’s address, and probably 
the woman was ill, or she would have come 
herself in the first instance. 

Mrs. Everard was eager to get home again. 
As soon as she entered, she asked her waitress 
if the child had left her address. 

“No, ma’am. I did not ask for it, but I 
think she lived a good way from here,” replied 
Jane. 

: “I am quite sure I know no one called 
Ransome,” said Mrs. Everard, as if the 
thought gave comfort. 

“ She said her mother was called Blackburn 
when she was a girl, Jane Blackburn, for I 
remember particularly her Christian name was 
the same as mine.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry I did not get the 
address,” exclaimed Mrs. Everard in real dis¬ 
tress ; “ Jane Blackburn was my dear, devoted 
nurse from my baby days till I was eight years 
old. I lost sight of her some time ago, and 
only once heard incidentally that the family 
were not doing well. I have made many 
fruitless inquiries, and now, to think I have 
missed finding her when she needs a friend. 

I wonder if the father is out of work. My 
husband would help him.” 

Jane felt sorry for her mistress, sony to add 
the further information that the child had said 
her father -was dead. 

“ Being in a hurry you would not hear. It 
was when I was putting the wrap on your 
shoulders that the little girl said it, and that 
her mother had been very ill and was too weak 
to walk.” 

“ Thank you, Jane,” replied Mrs. Everard, 
and the girl, noticing her troubled tone, felt 
sorry for her mistress. 

“ I’m a bit hasty myself at times, and then 
I’m sorry after. It wasn’t like the mistress to 
speak sharp to a child, and now she knows 
who the child was, won’t she grieve about it. 

I know what I’ll do.” 

Whatever Jane had resolved on, however, 
she kept it to herself. 

Of course Mrs. Everard told the story to 
her husband, and equally of course he sym¬ 
pathised with her and brought in that com¬ 
forting little word “ we ” in dealing with the 
matter. 

“ We do not find it easy, dear Gertrude, to 
hit upon the happy middle course at first. 
.Sometimes, in our dealings with those who 
need help, we are too credulous ; at others, 
after we have been deceived, too suspicious. 
But in time, dear, experience aids us in forming 
a right judgment, especially if our mistakes 
make us doubt our own wisdom and send us 
more frequently to seek by prayer the wisdom 
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which is from above. We will do our best to 
mend this last error so far as your old nurse 
and her family are concerned.” 

Happy Mrs. Everard in having such a 
mentor in her husband ! Happy every wedded 
couple who work together as they did, with 
one heart and mind. 

A fortnight passed and many fruitless in¬ 
quiries were made after Mrs. Ransome and 
her family by Mr. and Mrs. Everard. 

It had been a sad time for mother’s deputy, 
for mother herself had experienced a relapse 
and was still unable to sit up. There had 
been no question of letter-writing by the* 
invalid, and Alice’s hands were too full of 
work, if even she had dared to apply again to 
the grand lady at Fairlawn. 

The aunt had kept the little boys, and 
neighbours had been very kind and pitiful, or 
Alice must have broken down under her 
burden. Still Mrs. Ransome was once more 
improving and hope sustained them all. 

Mrs. Everard was almost in despair, and 
often thought to herself, “ How hard it is 
sometimes to undo the ill caused by a too 
hasty judgment! ” 

Jane, too, was somewhat down-hearted, 
when at the beginning of the third week her 
mistress sent her to visit a poor family living 
in a quiet suburb of the great populous city. 
The waitress was always delighted to be 
employed -on an errand of mercy, and when 
she returned her mistress noticed that Jane’s 
face was happier than usual. She gave an 
account of those she had visited, and then 
said, “ There is a girl at the door with a 
message from her mother. Will you see her, 
ma’am ? ” 

Something in Jane’s tone made Mrs. 
Everard look up, and she exclaimed, “ Is it 
the child, Jane ? ” 

An answer was hardly needed, Jane’s face 
was so eloquent, and immediately afterwards, 
Alice Ransome was ushered in. The child 
lifted her honest eyes to Mrs. Everard’s and 
smiled. All fears of an interview with the 
lady were gone, for Jane had told her enough, 
and she knew that she was going to Fairlawn 
to find a friend in its mistress. 

“ I’d set my heart on bringing that child 
back here,” said Jane, “ and I kept eyes and 
ears open and my tongue busy asking 
questions. Somehow I felt as if the work 
was given me to do, and four miles away from 
here I caught sight of her, going to a little shop 
near where the people lived that the mistress 
sent me to see. The name wasn’t in the 
Directory, because Mrs. Ransome has only 
part of a little house. She is a sort of lodger, 
but has her own furniture. I’m just as glad 
as if anybody had left me a hundred pound.” 

It is hardly needful to tell that Mrs. Everard 
went without loss of time to visit and cheer 
her old nurse. Alice accompanied her in that 
grand carriage which had inspired so much 
awe and admiration at first sight. Little did 
she then dream of passing through the great 
gates in it, and seated beside its mistress. 

From the moment of Mrs. Everard’s visit 
to her old nurse, the prospects of the little 
family became permanently bright, and Mrs. 
Ransome’s joy at seeing her was better than 
medicine. 

“ I knew, Alice, that my darling Miss 
Gertrude could not be anything but kind. It 
was not in her to be harsh or hard. She was 
in a hurry that day, my dear. You see for 
yourself what she is,” added Mrs. Ransome. 

Mother’s deputy gave a smiling assent, for 
her heart was full of peace and unhoped-for 
happiness, and she was only too willing to 
forget all that had so sorely tried her gentle 
nature in that first visit to the mistress of 
Fairlawn. 

Mother had said, “ Good will come of it,” 
and it had come and in large measure after a 
little waiting time. 
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BLANCHARDYN AND EGLANTINE.* 
A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Transcribed by LILY WATSON. 


CHAPTER I. 



ONG, long ago, in a fair and happy 
time when peace brooded over 
Christendom, there dwelt in Friesland a 
king who was both good and great. One 
grief alone he had, that no child had been 
born to him, and his queen would often 
lament in solitude over this sore calamity. 
But well she knew the wondrous power 
of prayer, and with all her might she 
prayed, until at last she was heard in 
heaven, and a son was sent to her. 
Great were the rejoicings over his birth. 
He was christened Blanchardyn, and 
though he was given into the charge of 
a noble lady of the land, neither his 
father nor his mother was ever far away 
from him. Day by day he grew and 
waxed strong and beautiful; God and 
Nature had nothing forgotten on his 
behalf, and he surpassed all others of 
his age. When he was old enough to 
be committed to the care of a tutor, he 
was trained in grammar, logic and 
philosophy, and quickly became an apt 
scholar. His leisure he spent in hawking 
and hunting, playing at chess, and con¬ 
versation, in all of which he excelled. 
But he never saw or heard of feats of 
arms or deeds of chivalry ; never was he 
present at jousts or tournaments, and 


* The romance of “ Blanchardyn and Eglantine ” 
was one of the earliest books printed in the English 
language, being translated from the French, and 
issued by Caxton about 1489. As it stands apart from 
the “great epic subjects of the Middle Ages, Arthur 
and Charlemagne,” it is very little known. The 
earliest version is a French poem contained in the 
St. Germain MS. of 1239. There are other versions, 
prose and verse, but of Caxton’s translation there is 
only one known existing imperfect copy, which affords 
the basis for the greater part of the story. 

It has been thought that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper would appreciate this rare glimpse into 
the life of chivalry and romance of the Middle Ages. 

“ I knew well that the story of it was honest and 
303'ful to all virtuous young gentlewomen for to read 
therein as for their pastime,” says Caxton in his dedi¬ 
cation to Margaret, Duchess of Somerset. And in 
spite of the differences from modern standards, for 
which allowance must be made, this may be as true 
now of the story as it was four centuries ago. 


this was by the command of the king 
his father, who wished the boy kept 
in ignorance of all warlike acts and 
pastimes. 

One day it befel that Blanchardyn was 
walking with his tutor through a gallery 
in the palace hung with tapestry, the 
subject whereof was the destruction of 
Troy. Right well and vividly were the 
scenes portrayed. Blanchardyn’s atten¬ 
tion was drawn at once to the tapestry, 
though he had never heeded it before. 

“ Tell me,” said he to his tutor, “ what 
devices are these ? Who are these men 
so brave and eager ? What is yon city, 
and what are they doing within its 
walls ? ” 

His master could not choose but tell 
him the wondrous story of Troy town; 
how it was besieged by the Greeks for 
ten long years, and what valiant deeds 
were wrought by Hector, Troilus, Paris, 
Deiphoebus, Achilles and many others. 
“These are they,” said he, “ whom you 
see fighting on the tapestry before you.” 
All this strangely moved the heart of the 
lad, and made him long to be like the 
mighty warriors of old. He questioned 
his tutor of the arms and blazons borne 
by the figures on the tapestry. Long 
they tarried in the gallery speaking of 
these matters, until the boy’s mind was 
on fire with thoughts of armour and of 
battles. From that time forth Prince 
Blanchardyn resolved that he, too, one 
day would learn to bear arms and gain 
knightly renown, which seemed to him 
more delightful than anything on earth. 

After the conference with his tutor in 
the gallery, he was pensive and anxious 
how he might carry out his purpose. 

“ I must e’en depart from my father’s 
palace,” he said to himself, “for here 
I am too tenderly nurtured and watched 
over, ever to learn to become a great 
warrior.” And this he resolved, but his 
mind was troubled about many things, 
and he saw divers difficulties in the way. 
Nevertheless, he put aside all regret for 
his father and mother, kindred and 
friends, and secretly made preparation 
for his enterprise. He possessed him¬ 
self of a valuable and trusty sword, 
which belonged to the king his father, 
and which afterwards served him in 
good stead. When he saw himself thus 
armed he was glad at heart. 

It was even about the hour of mid¬ 
night when he crept softly through the 
palace; the moon shone bright and 
fair. He turned towards the stables, 
where he found, standing apart, the king’s 
best charger; no fairer steed could have 
been seen in any country at that time, 
and so prized was he that he was kept 
in a place by himself. Then Blanch¬ 
ardyn gladly saddled and bridled the 
horse, mounted, and spurred away alone 
and unheard. So all night long he rode 
in the moonlight, which guided him 
on his way, while those in the palace of 
his father slept peacefully, unknowing of 
his departure. 


The night passed, the fair day came, 
and the sun shed his beams upon the 
earth. All was astir within the palace, 
and as the knights and squires were 
talking together, there came a hue and 
cry from the stables, the yeomen and 
grooms making a great noise and clam¬ 
our for the king’s horse, which they 
could not find. Swiftly the tidings ran 
throughout the palace that the steed was 
stolen ; the king and queen no sooner 
heard it than they were told their right 
well-beloved son Blanchardyn had also 
disappeared. 

No tongue can describe the sorrow 
and lamentation that they made, and all 
the Court with them; but at last they 
both swooned away for grief, and those 
present accounted them to be dead. 
Therefore, there arose all through the 
city wailing and consternation from men 
and women of every degree. At length 
they recovered, and the king exclaimed: 
“Oh, my beloved son, the gladness 
and joy of my heart, what moved you 
to leave me and part from me so?” 
He then commanded all his barons and 
knights through the city and realm, by 
the love and allegiance they bore to the 
throne, to mount and ride in quest of 
Blanchardyn, and bring him back 
again. 

Away they spurred, knights, noble¬ 
men, and burghers, asking and inquir¬ 
ing everywhere of the missing prince. 
But nothing could they hear of him, and 
they were fain to return in grief and con¬ 
fusion to the King of Friesland, who, 
with the queen, mourned more than ever 
for the lost Blanchardyn. 

Meanwhile, the prince had gone by 
hidden ways, that he might not be 
followed or overtaken. Long he rode 
without any adventure, until he came to 
a broad road that led him into a great 
forest, through which he travelled all 
night long. When, at last, he came 
out from among the trees, he descended 
from a hill into a level valley, and there 
he found an armed knight lying on the 
ground piteously moaning. 

“Now,” thought Blanchardyn, “I 
have at last lighted upon some ad¬ 
venture,” whereupon he paused and 
humbly saluted the prostrate knight, 
asking why he lamented so bitterly. In 
a low, weak voice, as one hurt unto 
death, the other returned his salutation, 
and showed the prince a mortal wound 
that had been given him by the hand of 
a knight who had carried off his lady¬ 
love, “and,” said he, “this violence 
has only just been wrought.” Moved to 
pity, Blanchardyn leapt from his horse, 
stripped the knight of his armour, 
dressed his wound, and wrapped him 
in his own mantle. 

“ Can he that did the deed have gone 
far away ? ” he asked. 

“ Perchance a mile, but as yet no 
further,” answered the wounded man. 
Then he began to lament and sigh 
bitterly over the loss of his lady, crying, 
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“1 feel death at my sorrowful heart; 
but worse than death is the loss of my 
love.” 

Blanchardyn replied, “I never yet 
have fought with any man; but if you 
will vouchsafe to me the honour of 
knighthood, I will in return avenge you 
of your enemy, and will recover your lost 
love.” 

So the knight, hurt to death although 
he was, struggled to his feet with great 
pain and difficulty, and when he had 
armed Blanchardyn with his own armour 
and lance, he struck him with the flat 
of the sword and dubbed him knight. 
When the Prince saw himself thus ar¬ 
rayed he was right joyous, and burned 
with longing to avenge the dishonour 
and shame that had been done to the 
wounded man. He leapt upon his 
charger, the shield against his breast, 
the helmet close-laced, the lance in 
rest, and his sword girded on his side. 
Proudly he curveted along the plain, 
crying out in leave-taking, “ Be of good 
cheer and take courage ; for, if our 
Lord will, I shall soon bring back your 
lady-love, and also your enemy, alive 
or dead.” Then he struck spurs into 
his horse, and flew away towards the 
forest as the wounded man had directed 
him, bearing himself nobly in his knightly 
harness, although it was the first time 
he had carried arms. 

With all his heart he desired to find 
the caitiff, and when he had gone some 
way into the forest he saw the marks of 
his horse’s feet. Right quickly he fol¬ 
lowed the track, and before long he 
heard the piteous cries of a woman. 
“This must be she whom I am seek¬ 
ing!’’ thought he; and riding in the 
direction of the voice he perceived in 
the shadow of thick brushwood the 
wicked knight beating the lady, who 
was struggling and weeping bitterly, 
great tears falling down her face. Seeing 
this, and hearing the cries of the noble 
maiden, Blanchardyn spurred to the 
place, and shouted, “ Touch not the 
lady, but defend thyself from me ! For 
her sake I will fight with thee on behalf 
of the good knight her true lover, whom 
—false knight that thou art!—thou hast 
betrayed and wounded villainously with 
no good cause or reason. Yield her 
again to me, that I may take her back 
to him.” 

The knight, seeing that Prince Blanch¬ 
ardyn was very young and all alone, dis¬ 
dained him, and fiercely bade him cease 
from his purpose. “Else,” quoth he, 

“ I will show thee by my sword that the 
pursuit shall only end in shame, and 
thou shalt die miserably in this place.” 


CHAPTER II. 

When Blanchardyn heard these taunts 
he was stung to the quick, and cried to 
the traitor knight, “ Get thee to horse 
and fight with me ! For if thou wilt 
not give up the maiden by fair means, 
thou shalt defend thy false claim. In¬ 
deed, wert thou not on foot and unarmed, 
I would have slain thee on the spot.” 

The knight scornfully answered, “ Oh, 
thou proud beardless boy! Thou art 
in a great hurry to rush upon the 
death thou wilt find soon enough at the 


point of my spear.” Thus saying, he 
mounted, couched his lance, and rode 
against Blanchardyn, who was ready 
to meet his attack. So fiercely they 
fought that their shields and lances 
were shivered all to pieces, and they were 
obliged to take to their swords, with 
which they hewed awhile at each other 
without effect. At length Blanchardyn, 
enraged that the traitor knight still held 
out, called up all his strength, and, 
raising his good sword with both hands, 
brought it down upon the other’s casque 
with such force that he cleft it in twain. 
Down dropped the knight lifeless from 
his steed, which never stirred, and the 
maiden, thus delivered from her captor, 
knew not what to say for gratitude. 
Blanchardyn placed her on the dead 
knight’s horse, and severing the traitor’s 
head from his body hung it at the pom¬ 
mel of his saddle, that the wounded 
man might see his enemy was slain. 
As they rode away from the place, 
the noble lady anxiously demanded of 
Blanchardyn whether he knew if her 
lover were still alive. 

“Fair sister,” replied the prince, “I 
left him, it is true, sorely hurt; but I 
hope that, if our Lord will, we shall 
find him yet breathing. So let us ride 
quickly, that we may bring him com¬ 
fort.” 

“ Alas, sir ! ” quoth the maiden, “ his 
wound was so grievous that I doubt I 
shall never see him alive again. And if 
he is dead—which God forbid !—I shall 
die too ; for we were but as one, and apart 
from him I have no power to live.” 

When they came to the place where 
Blanchardyn had left the knight, there 
he lay, but the soul had departed from 
his body. The poor maiden fell swoon¬ 
ing to the earth, and, when she revived, 
ceased not to lament and complain of 
her intolerable woe, until at length she 
sank down upon the body of her lover 
and yielded up the ghost. 

“These two loved each other truly,” 
said Blanchardyn to himself in wonder 
and amazement; and by reason of his 
great pity, tears flowed from his eyes. 
He would fain have buried them, but so 
far was he from any human habitation 
that he could get no help, and needs 
must leave them lying on the earth. 
He divested himself of the knight’s ar¬ 
mour, took his own mantle again, and 
departed, grieved at heart for the piteous 
death of the two true lovers. Pensive and 
mournful was he as he rode on his way, 
and from that time forth he began to 
ponder much on the power of love, of 
which he had seen so great an example. 

Blanchardyn now entered the forest, 
through which he rode for the rest of 
the day and all night long, without any 
adventure worth recording. He began 
to feel both weary and hungry, for since 
he had left his father’s palace he had 
eaten nothing but the fruit he found 
growing in the forest, such as crab- 
apples and the like. When next morn¬ 
ing he emerged from the trees, he per¬ 
ceived he was on the summit of a hill, 
below which there ran a river. 

“How shall I ford the stream?” 
thought Blanchardyn, and found no 
answer. But he rode down the hill and 
through the meadow at its foot until 


he came to the bank of the river, which 
he saw was both deep and wide. It was 
impossible for him to cross it, and he 
went on in much perplexity, until by 
chance on the further bank he observed a 
knight fully armed galloping along the 
verge. \\ hen he saw Blanchardyn he 
cried aloud, “ Beware lest you venture 
into the stream, for neither you nor your 
horse would ever come out alive. Tarry 
a little, and I will send a boat to fetch 
you across.” 

Blanchardyn, when he heard this, 
alighted from his horse and waited 
until he saw a boat coming from the 
Knight of the Ferry. Both the prince 
and his steed were rowed in safety to the 
further shore, where the knight awaited 
them. He saluted Blanchardyn court¬ 
eously, and in return the prince thanked 
him much for his kindness. 

_ “Surely,” thought the Knight of the 
Ferry, “ this is a stranger of no mean 
descent; never have I seen a youth of 
greater beauty, and by his form I can 
discern he is a man of might. His 
mien, too, is assured and graceful, and 
his spirit is blithe.” So he asked 
Blanchardyn whence he came and 
whither he was going. 

Blanchardyn replied that he was from 
the realm of Friesland; and, because, 
by the Grace of God, peace reigned in 
that land, he had started forth to journey 
in search of some country where he 
could prove his courage in war, and 
exercise himself in the noble craft of 
arms, to gain the praise and honour 
that are the meed of every true knight. 
The Knight of the Ferry was pleased 
with this answer, and commended 
Blanchardyn for what he had done. 

The two conversed together for some 
time, and then the knight took Blanch¬ 
ardyn home to his castle, where his 
wife received him most kindly, and 
where his appearance and his charger 
made a great impression. The young 
prince was right nobly entertained, and 
after a sumptuous meal, he asked his 
host what country this was. The knight 
replied after the following manner. 

“ I serve the Queen of Darye, the 
capital of which kingdom is Tourmaday. 
The queen has a powerful neighbour, 
the . Paynim King Alymodes of Cassi- 
donie, who wishes to marry her. Many 
Christian princes, indeed, would gladly 
have her to wife, because of her great 
charm, and the riches of her kingdom, 
but she has refused them all, and will 
have nothing to do with this Paynim 
king, who is about to make war upon her 
to gain by force what he cannot win by 
favour. So fair is she, and of such 
great virtue, that the time would fail me 
to describe her; this only I can say, 
that among all the maidens of the world 
she is accounted the first and foremost. 
Nevertheless, she will have nothing to 
say to any suitor, and she is therefore 
called “Eglantine, the Lady-proud-in- 
love.” Blanchardyn was delighted to 
hear all this, and still more so when the 
Knight of the Ferry, looking at him with 
admiring eyes, went on to say, “Would 
to God that my liege mistress, the Proud 
Lady, would accept you for her suitor, 
and then you could defend her against 
King Alymodes.” 
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“ I thank you, sir, for the honour you 
do me,” replied the youth, “but I know 
that such an ambition is far beyond me, 
especially as you say so many great 
and noble princes have wooed the queen 
in vain.” 

“ Well,” said the knight, “ sure I am 
that .one day her heart will be touched 
by love. God grant that it might be 
soon, and that you, of all people, might 
be the means of reclaiming her from her 
obstinacy.” 

Blanchardyn thanked the knight 
most humbly for his good will, and 
declared himself quite unworthy of any 
such illustrious fortune. But the words 
of his host took deep root in his mind, 
and he secretly began to desire the 
favour of the Proud Lady more than 
anything upon earth. They talked long 
together of the queen, and at last 
the knight said to Blanchardyn, “ Sir, 
you are a youth of noble presence, and 
fair to look upon ; to my thinking, there 
is none more worthy to win the favour 


of the Lady-proud-in-love. My advice 
is that you should act as follows. I have 
told you the Paynim King Alymodes 
is preparing to make war upon my queen, 
and to besiege the city of Tourmaday. 
She is now on her way from one of her 
castles, not far hence, to visit Tourma¬ 
day, that she may encourage her garrison 
to defend her against the enemy. You 
had better go and offer yourself to her as 
a soldier, that you may win honour 
in her service, and thus commend, your¬ 
self to her. You will find her coming 
on her way, with a large escort of 
knights, noblemen, and ladies. Pier 
custom is to ride behind the others at 
a slow pace, with no companion but her 
foster-mother ; and I counsel you to find 
by some means or other the oppor¬ 
tunity to give her a kiss in passing. 
This will seem to you strange insolence, 
but I can assure you, from secret know¬ 
ledge of my own, that if you can only 
succeed you will wed her in time to 
come, and be the happiest of men. I 


foretell also that she will be very wroth 
at your boldness, even more so than is 
reasonable; say not a word, but set 
spurs to your horse and ride fast away 
without drawing rein till you come to 
Tourmaday, where you had best strive 
to distinguish yourself in every possible 
manner.” 

When Blanchardyn heard all this 
strange prophecy he was glad, and 
promised the knight that if possible 
he would act on his advice, no matter 
what should befall him afterwards. 
Then he took leave of his host and 
hostess, thanking them both for all 
their kindness in the most courteous 
terms that he could find. But the knight 
accompanied him a little on his way, still 
talking of his enterprise, and showing 
Blanchardyn the direction that he 
should take, praying also that his 
adventures might turn out as well as 
his heart could desire. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

n THE FANCY FAIR. 

’S just capi¬ 
tal! ” cried 
Minnie, run¬ 
ning breath- 
lessly up¬ 
stairs to the 
room where 
the two girls 
were await - 
i n g her. 
“ Regina is 
going to 
drive in early 
so as to put 
the flowers 
about her 
stall before 
it opens, and 
your mother 
goes with her to get a quiet look 
round and secure a comfortable seat in 
some nice place before the doors are 
open at all. The carriage is to come 
back for us afterwards, and we shall 
have heaps of time to dress in peace 
after they are gone. The boys are to 
come by themselves with Mr. Percival if 
they care about it, but Wilfrid thinks it 
is ‘ girls’ work,’ and says he won’t go. 
Anyway, we shall have no bother with 
them. We shall have the carriage all 
to ourselves. It will be splendid ! No¬ 
body can possibly interfere then ! ” 

Raby and Maidie fairly danced for 
joy. All three girls were in the wildest 
spirits, as, indeed, they had been for the 
past week. The only fear was lest some 
mishap at the last should arise to spoil 
their pleasure. They had been haunted 
by visions of being ordered back to their 
rooms at the last, to take off their fanci¬ 
ful dresses and wear those selected and 
done up for them by Regina. They 


knew that there was just a chance of 
the proverbial slip between cup and lip, 
and not until this very moment had 
arrived had they felt actually confident 
of victory. 

But now all was well. The early 
lunch was scrambled through by all the 
party as fast as possible. Regina was 
already dressed in a pretty but very 
quiet costume of the Gainsborough 
fashion, the big hat and feathers giving 
the chief suggestion of a fancy-dress. 
She looked exceedingly well in it, and 
the spray of flowers fastened to the left 
shoulder, just before she left, formed 
an attractive finish to the whole. But 
Minnie looked her over with calmly con¬ 
temptuous eyes, and pronounced her 
“an old dowdy” to the others, though 
in her heart of hearts she had an uncom¬ 
fortable conviction that no one else in 
the room would look half so well. 

“ But I’ll put a spoke in her wheel one 
of these days,” thought the jealous and 
spiteful little mischief-maker. “ Any one 
can see she is falling over head and ears 
in love with handsome Max Tresham, 
and I’ll take very good care she doesn’t 
get him. He’s much too nice and jolly 
to be dragged at her chariot wheels. 
She’d be an odious woman to marry— 
always wanting to be first. Wouldn’t 
her husband be a miserable henpecked 
creature—that’s all! ” 

Minnie’s thoughts could never keep 
long off her favourite subject, and, more¬ 
over, she had a great admiration for 
Max Tresham herself, and was very 
hurt and sore because he took so little 
notice of her, and always appeared to 
regard her as a little girl. Minnie was 
seventeen, and regarded herself as 
grown-up. She was very sensitive 
about her dignity, and had arrived 
at the stage of existence when to be 
“ engaged ” appeared the most desirable 


and romantic thing possible. She had 
begun to entertain vague dreams of 
going home engaged herself, and had 
thought how delightful it would be to 
tell her friends of her unknown lover, 
and awaken within them wonder and 
curiosity, and envy. It was partly with 
a view of protracting her visit that she 
had been so generous to her friends in 
the matter of these dresses. Surely their 
mother would extend her almost un¬ 
limited hospitality after such munificence 
as that! and if Max could only be drawn 
into some sort of a flirtation and entangle¬ 
ment, what a feather it w'ould be in her 
cap ! Minnie was just going through one 
of the silliest phases of girlhood, the 
phase which is common enough where 
girls are badly brought up, and allowed 
to leave their schoolrooms too young, 
or are taken out and petted, and 
noticed, when they ought to be im¬ 
proving their minds, and thinking still of 
their books, and their games—enter¬ 
taining a fine and healthy contempt for 
anything the least “ sentimental.” 

Girls who begin thinking of husbands 
at seventeen stand a very good chance 
of being soured old maids before they 
are thirty. But Minnie did not know 
that, and would not have believed it had 
anybody told her ; and she looked to do 
“great execution,” as she called it in 
her ugly slang, in her Turkish dress that 
day. 

Maidie and Raby felt just a little 
ashamed as they reached their room 
and found upon their bed, ready laid 
out, two really very pretty and pictur¬ 
esque costumes, with the daintiest little 
coquettish hats and long tan gloves, 
embroidered in gold to match the trim¬ 
mings of the dress. True, the em¬ 
broidered muslins were not new, but they 
had been cleaned and got up so well 
that they looked like new, and the 
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sashes, and ribbons, and silk stockings, 
and white shoes with gold rosettes, were 
all perfectly fresh and new. Really, it 
had been very kind of Regina to take all 
that trouble, and they wondered if the 
dresses might not look almost as pretty 
as the Turkish costumes. But they dared 
not breathe a word of this doubt before 
Minnie, who came and sniffed contemp¬ 
tuously as she saw the little display. 

“ Trumpery muslin ! And she was in 
silk brocade! Well, we’ll beat her on 
her own ground yet! Lock the door, 
girls, and let us begin. For we have 
only just about time to do everything 
comfortably.” 

Somehow, both Raby and Maidie felt 
just a little bit awkward in their spangled 
and gauzy dresses in broad daylight, 
with the sun shining full upon them, 
and showing up every little stain or 
faded bit of silk. Their rehearsals had 
hitherto taken place at night, and then 
everything had looked and seemed 
charming. Maidie glanced at her full 
trousers, and then at those of her com¬ 
panions, and said— 

“It feels so queer. I never wore 
trousers except at the gymnasium at 
school, and in our bathing-dresses. Do 
you think it looks quite proper? ” 

“ Proper ? Oh, you silly child ! What 
could there be improper in it? It’s the 
dress of a Turkish lady. I think it’s 
simply charming.” 

“ Only we’re not Turkish ladies, and 
people don’t wear trousers here,” said 
Maidie, with one glance almost of re¬ 
gret towards the muslin frock on the 
bed, whilst Raby, seeing an ugly cloud 
coming over Minnie’s brow, hastened to 
add quickly— 

“Why, but that’s just the fun of it. 
We shall be so different from every¬ 
body else. I hate to be commonplace. 

If everybody had been wearing Turkish 
dresses we should not have cared about 
it.” 

“Of course not,” said Minnie hotly. 
“It’s all the go at a fancy fair to try 
and be as original as possible. But, of 
course, if Maidie doesn’t like the dress 

after all she can-” 

“ Oh, but I do—I do ! ” cried Maidie, 
blushing crimson, and terribly afraid of 
making Minnie “cross” at starting. 

1 think they are lovely, and when we 
get all amongst the people in pretty 
dresses I shan’t feel a bit queer. Now 
let’s put on our cloaks and run down. I 
think I heard the carriage coming 
back.” 

Muffling themselves well up in their 
dust cloaks, the three girls ran hastily 
down and jumped into the carriage with¬ 
out encountering a single soul. It did 
not take long to drive to the town-hall, 
where the fancy fair was held, and as 
they drove round to the little door, where 
those went in who had something to 
d.) with stall-holding, they saw streams 
of people flocking in at the big door, 
and already felt their spirits rise to the 
occasion. 

The young girls, whose friends had 
stalls to serve, were mostly engaged 
beforehand to assist in tying up parcels, 
dealing out change, and running the 
innumerable errands incident to' such 
occasions. Some were to dispose of 


button-holes amongst the company, 
making as good bargains as they could, 
others were to dispense strawberries 
and cream, or other fruit, behind a lono- 
marble table. Minnie had declared tha^ 
selling flowers was the greatest fun, and 
she, and Raby, and Maidie, had accord¬ 
ingly been told off for this service, and 
having thrown off their wrappings in the 
ante-room, they proceeded to make their 
way across the crowded hall to the 
flower-stall, where their own particular 
baskets were to be found. 

Maidie was glad to find herself less 
conspicuous in the crowd than she had 
felt in her bed-room. Almost everybody 
was fancifully or richly dressed, and 
though, perhaps, the Turkish costumes 
were rather more pronounced than real 
good taste warranted, yet people at this 
early hour of the day were too much en¬ 
grossed in looking round them at the 
gaily-decked stalls and the brilliant 
company to pay much heed to the 
various individuals in the shifting 
throng. & 

With their baskets in their hands, the 
girls moved about, coaxing gentlemen 
to patronise their wares, and making 
wonderful bargains with their little 
posies, since people appeared rather 
anxious than otherwise to get rid of 
their money for the sake of the cause, 
and enjoyed the chaffering with the 
little ladies who flitted about. 

“ I’ve got three pounds five shillings ! 
Just think of it!” cried Maidie, after 
emptying her basket for the third time. 
“Oh, Minnie, it is fun! How much 
have you got ? ” 

“Oh, i don’t quite know; not so 
much as that,” answered Minnie, a 
little confusedly. “ I haven’t had time 
to count; but I don’t think it’s more 
than thirty shillings.” 

Maidie was surprised. She had heard 
Minnie driving most excellent bargains. 
Indeed, Minnie, who had any amount of 
assurance, had been a very successful 
flower-seller, and Maidie expected to 
hear of quite a fabulous sum got to¬ 
gether by her. 

“ I’m sure it must be more than that. 
Why, Minnie, I saw an old gentleman 
give you five shillings for two sprays of 
stephanotisand maiden-hair. Do count! 
I’m sure it must be more.” 

But Minnie would not count, and 
answered snappishly that she knew 
better than Maidie ; and just then Raby 
came hurrying up. 

“There are no more flowers to sell. They 
are all gone. I took nearly four pounds. 
They were very much pleased at the stall. 
What shall we do next? Maidie, don’t 
go near mamma or Regina. Mamma 
is dreadfully cross about our dresses. 
She called me to her just now and made 
me tell her how we had got them ; and I 
never saw her so displeased about any¬ 
thing. She heard some people call¬ 
ing us ‘the ballet dancers, 5 and it put 
her out most dreadfully. And old Lady 
Martin—that duffing old thing—came 
and asked her what had made her put 
us into such startling costumes, and 
altogether she is in quite a taking about 
it ; and if I hadn’t coaxed her my very 
best, I believe she would have sent us 
home straight away. I’m in an awful 


fright lest Regina should see us, and 
make a row. But she has the most 
popular stall in the place, and is so 
mobbed, I don’t think there is any 
danger of that. I’m sure we look nicer 
than anybody here. I wish people 
wouldn t be so disagreeable J ” 

Raby was quite inclined to pout, and 
Maidie felt her pleasure a good deal 
dashed, but Minnie’s spirit rose with the 
occasion. 

Who cares what stupid old frumps 
say ? Not I, for one. I know that the 
Dalrymples are the very first family 
round us, and they know what’s what 
twice as well as any old stupid Coshino*- 
ton people. But if the flowers are all 
sold we can have the flower-tent for our 
fortune-telling. Where’s Cecil Tresham ? 
He was going to see about that. I ex¬ 
pect he’ll be looking for us now,” 

‘ I 11 just go and give in my money,” 
cried Maidie, darting off. “ Shall I take 
yours too, Minnie, and'then we shall be 
free ? 5 ’ 

“ No thanks. I’ll give it in later my¬ 
self. I’ve not got it quite all. I lent 
some change to one stall. I must o- e t 
that back by-and-by. Run along, mid 
come back quick. We shall want you to 
biing people in to have their fortunes 
told.” 

Cecil and Susie, who thought this sort 
of thing highly amusing, were speedily 
transforming the empty flower-stall, 
which had been made to look like a 
tent, into a dim and mysterious recess 
for their witch. They had a dark Arab 
dress, with a hood that entirely shaded 
the face, for Minnie to wrap about her. 

It left enough of the countenance ex¬ 
posed to show the majority of persons 
that the witch was a stranger to Cosh- 
mgton, and Susie and Cecil, hidden 
away and unseen, were to do the prompt¬ 
ing and supply the witch with bits of in¬ 
formation as to those who consulted her, 
—information that should awaken within 
them feelings of lively surprise and 
curiosit}^. 

It had all been well planned before¬ 
hand. Raby and Maidie were to bring 
the inquirers. These would have to 
cross their palms with silver, and whilst 
a certain muttered incantation was going 
on, Cecil or Susie from behind would 
whisper through a convenient hole in the 
canvas such things as would come in 
well in the fortune-telling. 

All this was very successful. Minnie’s 
assurance stood her in good stead, and 
she had done this sort of thing before. 
The tent became very popular. People 
were interested and amused. There was 
no lack of custom, and it was only as 
time got on that the attendance dropped 
off, and the girls declared there were no 
more to come. 

“I want Max Tresham,” said the 
witch. “ I have something to say to 
him.” Susie and Cecil had by this 
time made their escape, glad to be re¬ 
leased, although it had been quite enter¬ 
taining, and a lot of money had been 
taken. “ I think he would come if you 
made a point of it, Raby. He is very 
good-natured.” 

Max had heard of the witch before, 
and only came out of sheer good-nature. 
He made a profound bow, and produced 
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his shilling, listening with an amused 
smile as Minnie pronounced a few 
oracular phrases over his hand. Minnie, 
however, did not know herself recognised, 
and proceeded very calmly. 

“ There is one peril in your path—and 
it lies nigh at hand. There is a queen 
of hearts who would fain be queen of 
your heart—but trust her not. She has 
ensnared too many to their ruin. She 
will have none of you. Her hand is 
plighted to another. It was so plighted 
before ever she saw you or came here. 
She is but amusing herself with the-” 

But Max suddenly drew his hand 
away and stood up. 

“Miss Benton,” he said, “this is 
carrying a jest a little too far. A gipsy 
woman is one thing, but personalities 
from a neighbour and a very young girl 
are hardly-” 

He paused, not wishing to hurt her 
feelings, yet greatly annoyed at her for¬ 
wardness. Minnie got up quickly too, 
throwing back her disguise, and her face 
was crimson as she said— 

“ I only wish to warn } r ou. I am not 
malicious , as you think. But I know 
much more of Regina Stanley-Devenish 
than any of you do. She has been in 
my part of the world herself; and it is 
perfectly well known there that she is 
engaged to be married. If you want 


full particulars I can get them for you 
easily.” 

As Minnie uttered this amazing un¬ 
truth she trembled a little herself. If 
she had not been playing a game of 
mystery and oracular assertions, perhaps 
she would scarcely have dared to com¬ 
mit herself like this. But she was ex¬ 
cited, taken out of herself, and had long 
been indulging a most foolish and bitter 
hostility towards Regina. She felt that 
if once she could get the better of her 
and do her some great injury, it would be 
a source of lasting satisfaction to her, 
and she had almost talked herself into 
the belief that Regina was a designing 
and unprincipled flirt, against whom it 
was right and kind to warn everybody. 

Max stood up very straight, and 
though he looked a little pale, Minnie 
had not the least notion if her words had 
produced any effect. “ I want nothing 
of the kind,” he said briefly, and strode 
out of the tent without another word. 

Minnie stood looking after him, 
flushed and panting, wondering how 
far her dart had sped home. Then, 
feeling half-suffocated by the close 
atmosphere of the tent, she dashed 
out, to find the fair in all the confusion 
and merriment of raffling off the larger 
and costlier of the wares that still hung 
on hand. 


Minnie loved raffles, and, pouncing 
upon a costly Indian work-box on 
Regina’s stall that was still unsold, 
—at a moment when Regina’s back 
was turned—she hawked it round the 
fair, took the money, giving the tickets, 
and finally made it over to its new 
possessor when the drawing came. 

Regina was not much pleased, for she 
did not like the principle of raffles, and 
very much disliked the airs of assurance 
adopted by Minnie. However, it was 
too late to speak then, and, indeed, the 
place was rapidly clearing, for almost 
everything was sold, and the ladies who 
had been on their feet since early morn¬ 
ing were sufficiently tired. 

“ It has been a great success,” they 
said, one to another, as they prepared to 
depart. “We shall have just enough 
left to have a second day for the poorer 
folks who cannot afford entrance-fee, 
and that will about clear everything 
off. I wonder what we shall make by 
it?” 

“We have made a lot ourselves!” 
cried Maidie, in high glee, as she 
stepped into the carriage. “ I think 
part of the success must have been 
through us ; but I wonder if mother will 
scold us when we get home ? ” 

(To be continued.) 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Madge. —There is a new plan for preventing parrots 
from pulling out their feathers. Cut a piece of 
leather into a sort of collar or tippet of about three 
or four inches deep, and lace it up the back. This 
cape precludes the possibility of his denuding him¬ 
self of his feathers, and should be kept on until the 
bald places be well fledged. He may then have 
forgotten the habit; but should he recommence it, 
put it on again. 

Pippa Passes. —Your duty is clear. Your place is at 
home, and your duties are all there. If your poor 
mother have fallen into so grievous a condition you 
should be there to keep all safe and look after every¬ 
thing, more especially on account of your aged rela¬ 
tive, who must depend on you for little attentions 
and kindness. We sympathise much with you, but 
you must take up your cross in following your 
Divine Master. He sees fit to try your faith in His 
love and care of you, and your patience, which “ must 
have her perfect work.” Doubtless there are many 
girls who are blest with good mothers, but thou¬ 
sands are troubled like yourself, and who, many of 
them, do not know where help is ever to be found, 
as you do. May you realise the comfort of so great 
a privilege. 

A Reader.— i. Always thank for favours offered, 
whether or not accepted.—2. We decline to answer 
your other question—a right always reserved. 

Ernestine. —You are only one amongst thousands 
of our readers. We recommend you to pray 
against ill-temper and vindictiveness, and remem¬ 
ber the divine admonition to be courteous, and 
show honour to whom honour is due. Your 
correspondence is of no benefit to us, but we en¬ 
deavour to be of use to )'ou ; and had you repeated 
your question, it might have been answered (ac¬ 
cording to circumstances). 

Dew-drop. —Tell him (or write politely to say) that 
you must request him to desist from speaking to you 
on the subject, or you will be, unwillingly, obliged 
to place the matter in the hands of your parents. 
Also that you decline the honour of his walking 
with you. 


Sweet Seventeen. —To permit yourself to think of a 
man whom you acknowledge loves another girl, and 
very devotedly, is a selfish and poor-spirited as 
well as evil thing. Pray God to drive all thought 
of him out of your mind. You have no right to 
indulge in any such, and it shows a lack of self- 
respect. 

hi. B. Robinson. —Any spare copies of Our Girts* 
Own Annual should be described and offered to 
our Publisher at our address (56, Paternoster Row, 
E.C.). Also the “Art Union” engravings might 
be offered to any art shop or gallery', or to the 
manager from whence they came, or their publisher. 

Beryl and Pearl. —There are some questions which 
have been so often answered that for the sake of 
other readers we have ceased to repeat our replies. 
You should reverse your plan of hard and soft 
strokes in writing. The up-strokes should be fine, 
and the down ones strong, or else there should be 
little or no difference between them. 

A Colonial Girl, Natal. —When you enter a room 
full of people at a private house go straight to your 
hostess before greeting any one else. If in a 
drawing-room, or salle-a-nianger in a boarding¬ 
house, bow as you enter, and as you leave the room 
in passing to all generally, and specially to persons 
whom you know. Naturally a married woman 
would be the first to bow to a young girl. But 
amongst friends bows are usually simultaneously 
made. 

Alice Marion H.— How can you think it strange 
that you should dream twice of a person of whom 
you think so much by day? It is only natural. 
But we advise you to turn your thoughts to your 
education and your little—yet really important- 
home, or school, and family duties, rather than 
waste your time on thinking of “ a man you would 
like to marry”—a mere “infant,” “in the eye of 
the law,” of sixteen years only ! 

M. Archibald. —You may be said, in point of fact, to 
“ sell your soul to the Evil One ” when you wilfully 
and persistently act against your conscience and 
the known will of God, thus choosing him as your 
master, and so purchase some present gratification 
at the cost of serving your divine Lord. 


Edith. —Bone pins are useful in keeping up the hair 
if it be thick and heavy. 

A Little too Fat complains of her condition, 
although it is only her cheeks that disturb her 
equanimity. But it is quite impossible to pick and 
choose the spots to be thinned or fattened. We 
have no prescription to offer to give j'ou hollow 
cheeks without reducing the rest of your “ outward 
shell.” At eighteen they should look plump and 
round, like rosy apples. Add an “ 1 ” to your 
“ realy,” and omit the “ d ” in your “ oblidge.” 

Friendless Girl. —We could not take upon us so 
costly an undertaking as you suggest. Young 
women with the smallest stock of common-sense 
must know the great advantage to themselves of 
keeping their situations as long as they possibly 
can, as their wise grandmothers did, without the 
further inducement of gaining prizes for so doing. 

Stella.—T he reason that many Christians believe 
that the end of the world is drawing near is that 
they study the inspired prophecies very closely, 
and as narrowly watch the course of events, and in 
them the accomplishment, in some cases, of these 
prophecies. No one could possibly fix on the day 
or hour; but they may know that it is near, and 
“ trim their lamps, and be ready, and waiting.” 

The Unknown. —We cannot teach you how to con¬ 
verse agreeably beyond the careful advice given in 
two of our articles on that subject. Read them 
again. If you have not got the volumes, perhaps 
some friend might lend them to you. The subject 
is too wide a one to be treated in a brief answer in 
these columns. 

A Reader. —Use a rosemar)- wash, and from time to 
time substitute it by a little nutritive hair pomade. 
Both to be obtained from a chemist. 

Just Engaged. —It is immaterial whether you ad¬ 
dress us as “The Editor, Dear sir,” or “Dear Mr. 
Editor.” Both are polite forms of address. 

Jessie M. M.—Your writing promises well, but is 
not a “ running hand.” 

Gertrude. —Do not use a comb to disentangle the 
long silky hair of a Persian cat, but get a soft dog¬ 
brush. There is only one “s” in the word “dis¬ 
appointment.” 


\ X 





FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


The predilection for black 
attire, which has so remark¬ 
ably characterised our fellow- 
country-women, has been a 
subject of much surprise and 
outspoken comment amongst 
foreigners. But their field of 
observation has been chiefly 
restricted to the metropolis; 
and that Londoners of the 
middle classes, and others of 
limited means, scarcely ade¬ 
quate for their position in the 
upper ranks of society, should 
find the wearing of black a 
necessity we can very well 
understand. Indeed, when 
regarded apart from considera¬ 
tions of economy, it has other 
attractions; for when bright¬ 
ened by a touch, of colour, it 
is decidedly becoming to any 
complexion. But colours have 
been gaining ground very ex¬ 
tensively of late years, and the 
taste for them, one might even 
say, running not. We seem 
to have developed a fancy for 
running into extremes in the 
matter of form, as well as 
colour, in dress ; and thus our 
next move in this connection 
should be to Quaker - like 
severity; for we have surely 
reached the outer limits of 
bold and strident contrasts, 
angular lines and monstrous 
size; the latter, as regards the 
shoulders, in combination with 
utter deformity, in the dimen' 
sions of the waist. 

It is true that we have not 
run into the supremely hideous 
extravagances of the eight- 
teenth and early years of the 
present century; and I suppose 
we should be “ thankful for 
small mercies; ” for the reason¬ 
able amongst us are, more or 
less, dragged helplessly along 
by the tyrant “ Fashion,” since 
it would be equally objection¬ 
able to render oneself an object 
of observation as to submit to 
its rule. 



All rights ?'eserved.'] 
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SINGERS IN DEBATE. 


Since writing our last dress article, another 
instance of vitiated taste has met our notice, 
in the use of contrasting colours, blue having 
appeared in conjunction with shades of 
heliotrope in lieu of green! Fortunately, 
this utter violation of the laws of harmony, 
has made its appearance when the taste for 
uniting two or more positive colours in a 
costume, and any number of them in hats 
and bonnets, without the softening effect of a 
single neutral tint, is already on the wane. 

And now, from these general remarks, I 
must pass on to note, more in detail, the 
newest and best of our developments in dress, 
and offer our prediction's for the early future. 
Skirts show little change beyond a moderation 


in width, a distinct clearance of the ground, 
and a revolt against marked horizontal trim¬ 
mings. The deep flounce from the knee has 
extended to the hip with scarcely any fulness. 
The double and treble bell-skirts will continue 
to remain in good style, as their correct cut 
and set are not attainable by the inexperienced. 
The highest class of dressmakers are meeting 
with a demand on the part of their customers 
for a plainer description of bodice ; and as a 
result, the frills and waved collarettes are 
more or less out of favour for new dresses, 
and those who have them do not care to 
perpetuate the decoration. On jacket bodices 
of the Zouave type they have quite gone out. 
The latter have no lapels, revers, nor collars, 


but are richly lined and often faced with 
Guipure lace, and have a ball-edging or 
braided border projecting beyond the jacket- 
edge. The open-fronted, half-length, fitting 
coat shapes (for wear with shirts and skirts), 
have the neatest of flat revers and collar in 
one. Of these there are two kinds. One 
turns down like a man’s coat-collar, though 
wider, and the edge kept entire (i.e., not 
having a notch cut in it), and it slopes down 
gradually with a rounding outline to about, or 
near the waist. The other collar is very much 
wider, and reaches the sleeve-join on the 
shoulder, whence it keeps its width to the 
bust-line, and then is cut straight across so 
that a square effect is given. 
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There seems to be some little confusion of 
ideas prevalent amongst us between the Eton 
jacket and the Zouave. The former has a 
seamed back with side-pieces like a boy’s 
“ shell-jacket,” and it may have sleeves or 
may be without them, having an epaulette 
instead. A Zouave is seamless, and has either 
no sleeve, or half-sleeves, generally of full, deep 
lace. The way in which braces (flat or full), 
berthes, and all such bodice-trimmings are 
creeping away from the throat, to be set on as 
near to the sleeves as possible, quite alters the 
effect of dress, the hunchy character disap¬ 
pearing. The popular chemisette has changed 
a little in form; not shown as a “V,”but 
rather as a high under-bodice to a low-necked 
dress. But the dress part is double-breasted 
and draped across. Small rosettes are much 
employed; but the special trimming of the 
day is lace, in very wide edgings and very 
narrow insertions. There is a furore for 
cream-coloured biscuit and white lace of the 
Cluny and Guipure description as a substitute 
for bars, and facings of some bright colour 
contrasting with that of the gown. The most 
truly fashionable trimmings are of lace, lace 
and black satin, or self-trimmings. 

The pale light-coloured gloves of the spring 
have given place to dark ones, and match the 
darkest shade in the costume rather than the 
lightest. Even black gloves may be seen 
worn with a buff-coloured crepon trimmed 
with Guipure and black satin. 

It seems probable that the basqued bodice 
will return to us as a much prevailing style in 
a few months’ time. The new ones that have 
already appeared are of a fancy material, 
differing from the skirt, and have only half- 
length sleeves finished with ruffles, met by 
long gloves. The basque is about four or five 
inches in depth, and is like a scanty cross-way 
frill put on to the round waist with a piping. 

The bonnets could scarcely be smaller, nor 
the hats larger, yet in the hands of a good 
milliner the latter undergo a treatment that 
reduces their apparent dimensions. The 
favourite plan is to cut the brim through to 
the crown, turn the corners thus made over (or 
under) and to fill the open space thus made 
with “ fan-bows” of lace, a bunch of flowers 
below, and upstanding, nodding ones behind 
the lace. Roses or carnations are the only 
flowers employed for full dress hats ; but every 
description of flowers may be seen on morning 
or rural hats ; provided that garden flowers be 
not mixed in with the wild, each kind being 
separately employed. 

Some of the bonnets look like spiky tiaras 
of jet, or else are formed like a Spanish comb, 
made of finely filisse lace. Those of straw 
appear like a toy-boat turned upside down, 
and laid across the head, so that the prow 
and stem form pointed ear-pieces, somewhat 
reminding one of the old-fashioned naval and 
military “cocked-hat,” worn as seen in the 
picture of NapoleonI. The decided “ear¬ 
pieces” shown upon the newest bonnets are, 
and will be a special feature. 

In these days of goring and flatness of style 
in dresses, firm washing materials are naturally 
preferred to thin zephyrs, or yielding sateens. 
White drill and ecru linen-drill are rivals 
with the old unglazed brown holland. White 
marcel la pique, fine huckaback towelling, 
and the linen material that resembles hopsack, 
are prime favourites; and at Cowes, and for 
tennis-parties or coachdrives, costumes of 
these will put white serge and pale flannels 
“out of court.” Such gowns are of the 
“skirt and coat ” order, the latter removable, 
to show a flannel, silk, or other cool blouse 
when playing tennis or roving. Shot foulards 
and surahs, with white designs or pea-spots in 
white, are popular; and dots are on the 
grounds of satins that have small rose-buds or 
a such-like device as a pattern. Black 
grenadine of the very finest texture and design, 


“ mounted smooth ” on a shot silk, is veiy 
stylish; and so arc our old friends the glace 
silks, of a thin crisp nature. In fact, there is 
no dearth either of fabric, or of garniture, from 
which to manufacture a pretty dress, the sole 
adjunct necessary to its accomplishment being 
good taste. 

In our illustration entitled “ Pensive Beauty,” 
the figure seated is wearing one of the 
prettiest of our capes. For although the 
fashion of wearing them may shortly be on the 
decline, they are so suited to the summer 
season—quickly put on and inexpensive, should 
that be a consideration—that it is desirable to 
give our readers a pattern for their guidance. 
It can be made, as they will perceive, of any 
material—silk, satin, or lady’s cloth. In our 
own pattern it is of the latter material, of light 
drab colour, in two capes. The short one is 
five inches deep in front and seven at back; 
the deep one is fourteen inches in front and 
fifteen at back. Between the two is a fall of 
thick black lace, placed under the small cape 
so as to give an even apparent depth to all 
three capes; the lace is of seven inches in 
width. The upstanding collar has a frill of 
lace of three inches depth. The two cloth 
capes are pinked at the edges; and half the 
extreme circumference of the lower cape is 
forty-four inches and a half. The amount of 
material required would be three-quarters of a 
yard, and that of the lace—the deep, three 
yards and a half; and the narrow, for the 
ruche, four yards. The standing figure, or 
“Pensive Beauty,” wears a shot surah trimmed 
with green velvet; the surah being a blending 
of delicate heliotrope and green. 

In the group distinguished as “ Singers in 
Debate,” we see on the standing figure a 
vicuna cloth dress, the skirt made in one piece 
with a seam up the back. The jacket is 
trimmed with ball fringe and is short behind. 
The hat worn with this dress is of buff-coloured 
straw trimmed with black lace and jet orna¬ 
ments, with velvet bows and roses under the 
brim ; the latter of dark crimson. Yellow, or 
malvmison , of the colour of the straw, or toning 
with it, would perhaps be in better taste. 

On the sitting figure holding the song-book 
we give a “ bell-skirt ” of wavered material, 
dark in hue, shot, and having a tiny bright 
silk spot. The trimming, as well as a portion 
of the bodice, are of Bengaline silk of a light 
shade. The latter has a river of silk, and a 
frill of the same from the bust, over the 
shoulders and round the arm-hole at the back. 
The front is also silk, with four velvet straps 
across it; a high velvet collar round the throat, 
and a wrinkled piece of silk round the lower 
edge of the waist, slightly peaked downwards 
in front, and a bow at the back. Three 
rouleaux of silk go round the lower part of 
the skirt from below the knee ; and the sleeves, 
tight from the elbow, have straps of velvet a 
little darker in shade, to match the upstanding 
collar round the throat. 

The standing figure holding the Chinese 
lantern wears a triple-skirted gown of black- 
spotted grenadine over satin, with black satin 
sleeves, waistband, and bands on the skirt. 
The bodice is trimmed with three rows of jet 
on a satin band, and only fastened on the neck 
and waist, which is a more graceful style than 
when tacked flat on the full bodice. The 
collar also is of jet, and is fastened at the 
side ; but the gown itself fastens in front. 

For our cut paper pattern we have selected 
a skirt with a single full flounce reaching from 
the knee downwards, trimmed with velvet or 
jet bands, as represented. It is in two pieces 
(flounce and skirt), and would require three 
yards and three-quarters of double-width 
material. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 

“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making 
and remaking at home, and is careful to give 
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new hygienic patterns for children as well as 
adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The following 
in hygienic underclothi-ng have been given, and 
the patterns may still be had. 

Combination (drawers and chemise), prin¬ 
cess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress¬ 
es gown. Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock, 
pinafores. Mantles .—Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole ” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses.— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with 
loose front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked 
blouse, new blouse with full front and frill. 
Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, tailor-made 



(Paper Pattern.) 


bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, 
jacket with revers, summer out-of-door jacket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
underwear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-backed 
jacket plain or with Watteau pleat, bodice with 
full front, cape with three tiers, princess robe, 
under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice 
with new back, Russian blouse, new skirt in 
two breadths, Empire gown with princess under¬ 
dress, spring jacket bodice, full bodice and 
frill, Senorita jacket, new circular skirt, double 
skirt, short three-quarter cape, cross-over 
blouse, flounced skirt. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained. 
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THE CHINESE LANTERN. 


(See Frocks and Gowns for the Month.) 
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THE THREE LITTLE CLOUDS. 
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THE THREE LITTLE CLOUDS. 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A TOTTERING IDOL. 



siderable—and it goes against me to be 
indebted to that girl for them. ,, 

“ Well, tell Raby and Maidie to give 
them back to Minnie, saying that you 
do not wish them to accept such valuable 
presents. It has been a very silly affair 
altogether, and people have made 
remarks upon the girls which have 
galled them very much. No harm has 
been done however, and if the dresses 
are returned-” 

“But won’t that seem ungracious ? I 
don’t want to hurt Minnie’s feelings, 
although I do not think she should have 
done it-” 

“ I think her feelings are tolerably 
tough,” answered Regina with a laugh, 
“ and she did not think of yours when 
she dressed up the girls in that over- 
fanciful fashion which caused them to be 
rather severely criticised. I do not think 
I should let that thought trouble me.” 

“ It was so foolish,” sighed Mrs. 
Devenish plaintively. “And after you 
had got them such pretty dresses too. 
1 can’t think what came over them.” 

“ Only the spirit of the day, the spirit 
of insubordination and reckless display,” 
answered Regina with somethingbetween 
a smile and a sigh. “ Minnie’s com¬ 
panionship is doing them no good, and 
the sooner she goes the better.” 

“ I don’t know what she is staying for 
now,” answered the mistress of the 
house. “ But the girls keep saying, ‘ We 
want Minnie for this and Minnie for 
that,’ and I don’t like to disappoint 
them. It is so difficult to order away a 
guest from your own doors.” 

“ I know it is : but Miss Minnie has 
certainly strained all the laws of hospi¬ 
tality already. However, you must do 
as you think best. I should tell the 
girls to give back the dresses. They 
cannot wear them any more, and some 
of the material is good enough to be 


made up again for the young woman 
herself. ’ ’ 

“Well, I will do what I can. I was 
not at all pleased. It is very vexatious 
when other girls are going about prettily 
and becomingly dressed, to hear one’s 
own daughters called all sorts of queer 
names, and having one’s friends as good 
as asking how one could have made 
them such guys.” 

“Well that was rather hard on the 
girls, for the dresses were in themselves 
very pretty, and they became the wearers 
too very well. In a larger and more 
really dressy affair they would have been 
suitable and in keeping : but although 
Coshington liked to talk of a fancy-fair 
there was really very little fancy dress 
there. Some people thought the girls were 
wearing the dresses they had in India ! 
Perhaps that harmless delusion was the 
best suggestion offered ! ” 

Regina was making up the accounts 
of her stall in Mrs. Devenish’s morning- 
room the day following the close of the 
fair. At this point the three girls strolled 
in together, looking rather glum and 
flat, as people have a way of doing after 
a great excitement has passed. They 
had been a good deal put out at not 
being allowed to go to the second day of 
the sale. Mrs. Devenish had for once 
been firm, and had kept them all at home 
as a sort of punishment for their foolish 
behaviour in the matter of the dresses. 
She would not let them wear the Turkish 
costumes again, and she also declared 
that they should not go in the fresh 
pretty frocks Regina had provided, to 
soil and tumble them and spoil them for 
any other good occasion, on the second 
and commoner day of the fair. So they 
had been forced to stay at home, sulky 
and aggrieved, and the sullenness did 
not seem to have passed off yet, for they 
none of them looked very amiable as 
they entered. 

Regina looked up at Minnie. 

“I was just wanting you,” she said. 
“ I am making up my accounts. I want 
the money you took in the raffle for that 
Indian work-box. You never gave it me.” 

“ Didn’t I ? ” cried Minnie with an air 
of great surprise, growing rather red at 
the same time. “I’m sure I thought I 
did. Yes—don’t you remember my 
bringing it to you a little before you 
went—when you were tying up parcels 
just at the last, and you told me to put 
it down, as you were so busy just then ?” 

Regina raised her head and looked at 
Minnie with an air of quiet amazement. 

“ My dear child, you must be dream¬ 
ing,” she said, “I had Susie Tresham 
and Wilfrid and Ronny tying parcels 
for me at the last. I never tied one the 
whole day. I was much too busy. I gave 
all that sort of work to other people. 
No, you never brought me the money. 
There is no confusion about that, for it 
was, the only thing from my stall that 
was raffled for, and that would not have 
been done if you had not taken French 
leave.” 

Maidie had suddenly raised her head 


.and was looking at Minnie with a world 
of inquiry in her eyes. Her face had 
put on an odd look. It was as if she 
were waiting with a sense of breathless 
expectancy for Minnie’s reply. 

Minnie had got very red, but she 
answered with apparent ease and 
readiness, 

“ Oh, wasn’t it you ? I raffled so many 
things that I got mixed amongst them 
all.” 

“ Then you should not have been so 
officious,” answered Regina quietly, “ for 
it does not answer to get mixed, as you 
call it, when you have other people’s 
money to deal with. I want the money 
for my box. You certainly did not give 
it to me, so you must have it still.” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” stammered 
Minnie. “ Perhaps I gave it to somebody 
else by mistake. It wouldn’t matter, 
would it ? Everything went into one 
fund.” 

“ It matters to me to get my accounts 
right,” said Regina, rather severely. 
“You took and raffled my box without 
leave. Now I will trouble you to hand 
me over the money, as you ought to have 
done before, if you had been a woman of 
business.” 

Minnie tossed her head very angrily. 

“You go on as if you thought I had 
stolen it,” she cried as she flounced out 
of the room. “Really, the stuck-up 
impertinence of some people ; as if I had 
not done enough as it is to help the 
stupid stick-in-the-mud people over 
their ridiculous fair.” 

The last words were spoken outside 
the room, but as the door was wide open 
they were distinctly audible to those 
within. Regina smiled slightly as she 
bent over her notes. Mrs. Devenish 
looked uncomfortable as she said, 

“ Really, girls, your young friend does 
not grow any more amiable as time goes 
on. Don’t you think you could give her 
a hint to go ? We are all getting quite 
tired of her.” 

“ But she has been asked to stay over 
the tennis party on Wednesday week,” 
said Raby. “ She cannot be told to go 
before that.” 

“Well, you must not ask her to stay 
for anything else, or ask me to ask her 
either. It is very unusual for anyone 
to make such a long visit as she has 
done. If her mother knew what was 
fitting she would not have consented.” 

“Well, I don’t think I want her any 
more,” said Maidie, speaking suddenly 
and rather hotly in a very different tone 
from that in which she generally spoke 
of Minnie. “ I rather wish she was 
going now. She has been here a most 
awful time.” 

Regina looked up quickly, half-smiling. 
She thought it no bad thing for the girls 
to tire themselves of their guest. 

Raby joined in in rather a rebuking 
tone, 

“ I don’t think you ought to talk like 
that, Maidie. Think how kind Minnie 
was about those dresses ! ” 

“I hate the dresses,” was Maidie’s 
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vehement answer. “ I wish I had never 
heard of them.” 

Regina was surprised, and felt sure 
that more was meant than met the ear. 
Maidie was not of an age to pay much 
heed to the criticisms levelled at her and 
her companions on the score of their 
costume. It was plain that she was 
thinking of something besides this. 
What it was she did not know, and 
Raby again rebuked her for being un¬ 
kind and unreasonable. Maidie made 
no rejoinder, and indeed there was no 
time, for Minnie came back at that 
moment, her face flushed, her head very 
high in the air, and with some money in 
her hand. 

“ There,” she said, throwing it down 
before Regina rather rudely. “You 
were right. I had it in the purse I 
collected it in. I thought I had given it 
up to you. I don’t know how much it is. 
I forget what the different things 
fetched ; but you can count and see.” 

Regina did count' and looked up in 
surprise. 

“ Why, Minnie, there is barely thirty 
shillings here, and that box was worth 
five pounds. It was ticketed four 
pounds ten, and that was under its 
value. You must have more than this.” 

“ I haven’t, I tell you,” answered the 
girl, colouring crimson. “ I suppose 
people would not take more tickets.” 

“ But, my dear child, you surely know 
that that sort of thing does not do! 
Why, you had no manner of right to give 
the box away for thirty shillings. It was 
being sold below value as it was.” 

Minnie suddenly flew out into a very 
ugly temper. 

“ I wish I had never had anything to 
do with your disgusting fair. It has 
been nothing but a worry and a bother 
from beginning to end. The trouble I 
took to get things put into train, and the 
money 1 spent on dresses to make the 
girls look nice, and the way I toiled and 
worked to make things go off well no¬ 
body would believe. And then at the 
end to be turned round upon and called 
. a thief. It is not to be borne ! I will 
not stand it. You have done nothing 
but insult me ever since I came, Miss 
Stanley-Devenish. A nice sort of thing 
it is when one has done everything one 
can to make things nice and pleasant 
for the girls. I call it a frightful shame, 
and I wonder you’re not ashamed of 
yourself. But one of these days you’ll 
be found out! And then you will be 
well served out for the way you treat 
other people.” 

All this was spoken so fast and so 
loud that it was difficult to follow, and at 
the end Minnie flounced out of the room 
and banged the door after her, leaving 
Mrs. Devenish quite quivering with agi¬ 
tation, and Maidie scarlet with sup¬ 
pressed excitement and anger. 

“ That is a very pretty display,” said 
Regina, quietly as she again counted 
the money Minnie had left and made an 
entry in her book. “ But do not worry 
over it, little mamma. Leave the young 
lady to herself, and she will soon come 
to her senses. We must not be too hard 
upon young girls and their little tan¬ 
trums. We had to learn self-control 
ourselves when we were young.” 


“ But what was she so angry about ? ” 
asked Mrs. Devenish. 

Regina slightly shrugged her shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ I scarcely know. The occasion 
hardly seemed to justify the heat of her 
anger. But I suppose she resented 
being found fault with She is evidently 
very pleased with all the exertions she 
made to get things sold at the fair, and 
she does not like to see how she lost her 
head, and what a mess she really made 
of it. Perhaps it is natural under the 
circumstances, but one does not like to 
see such exhibitions ; still, if they show 
the girls that their idol is only of clay 
after all, perhaps goodwill come of them 
in the end.” 

Regina added these last words in a 
lower tone, though Raby and Maidie 
had already disappeared through the 
window. Maidie had fast hold of Raby’s 
hand, and drew her rapidly down the 
garden path till they reached the arbour 
at the bottom. There they both seated 
themselves, and Maidie gave a gasp as 
she loosed her sister’s hand and ex¬ 
claimed, 

“Oh, Raby! What shall we do? 
What can we do ? Minnie has stolen 
money from the fair! I was afraid so 
all along ; now I am sure of it.” 

“ Maidie ! ” 

“ But, Raby, listen—indeed I am not 
making it up. I believe she has got all 
the money for those horrid dresses, for 
you know this morning when she would 
go into the post office without us I was 
looking through the window ; and I saw 
the man writing out post-office orders, 
and I saw her paying lots of mone}% for 
it took ever such a long time to count. 
It was all silver—there wasn’t any gold. 
It was in a bag—the bag she had with 
her at the bazaar.” 

“ But, Maidie ! ” 

“ Oh, do listen and let me tell you 
all! I couldn’t understand it at the 
fair, for she sold such lots of flowers, and 
made people pay large sums for them by 
worrying and laughing and going on as 
I didn’t know how to do ; but she didn’t 
give in nearly as much as either of us, 
for I saw her pay over, and I was sure 
then she must have taken more. Then 
after the tent and the witch she gave a 
good lot of money in ; but I couldn’t 
make it out, for she only gave shillings 
to the lady of the committee, and I had 
seen plenty of people give her half- 
crowns. I was miserable all the time, 
because I was so puzzled and uncom¬ 
fortable. And then Regina’s work-box ! 
I know Minnie took lots and lots of 
tickets for it; for part of the time I 
was close by her, and I was quite 
sure she must have got thirty or forty 
tickets, and they were all two shillings 
each. And she declared to Regina 
that she had only got thirty shillings, 
and I don’t believe she would have 
given up that if she hadn’t been made 
to ! She seemed quite to think at 
first that she could make Regina be¬ 
lieve that she had paid. Oh, I can’t 
bear to think of it! Those horrid, 
horrid dresses! And for Minnie to 
make such a fuss of giving them to 
us, and then to steal the money for 
them from the fair! ” 


Raby’s face had grown very long. 
She had not quite the same quick ob¬ 
servation as Maidie, but she knew her 
sister would not say such things without 
good cause. She had certainly been very 
much ashamed of the way Minnie had 
spoken to Regina just now—ashamed 
of her flying out into a rage like that 
before grown-up people. Minnie had 
a hot temper when it was roused, 
as they all knew, but she generally 
appeared amiable and smiling- to her 
elders. 

“Oh, Maidie ! Do you really think 
so ? ” 

“ I do, indeed. I am quite sure. It 
makes me so miserable I don’t know 
how to speak to Minnie. Do you think 
Regina suspects her ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I never thought of 
such a thing myself. I only thought 
that Minnie had been silly and had got 
confused. Must we do anything ? ” 

“ I don’t know what we can do, unless 
Minnie speaks herself. She must be 
very miserable, I should think. I am 
so glad she will not be here much more 
than a week. I wish we hadn’t asked 
her over the tennis-party ! ’ ’ 

“So do I ; but it can’t be helped 
now. We can’t tell her to go, and I’m 
sure she won’t think of going herself. 
She is dreadfully fond of visiting. She 
is always talking about coming again, 
but I’m sure we shan’t want her for a 
^ery long time. I wonder if she would 
say anything if we went to talk to her ? 
I shall hardly know how to look at her 
when we meet. It is dreadful! ” 

The sisters, feeling terribly shame¬ 
faced and upset, went slowly upstairs, 
pausing a moment at Minnie’s door to 
see if she called them in. But she 
called through the door that she was 
busy writing letters and that the door 
was locked, and they went away wonder¬ 
ing why she should lock her door because 
she was writing. 

They would have been still more sur¬ 
prised could they have looked in at the 
writing-table and seen what Minnie was 
doing. She was just signing a letter 
she had finished in this fashion, “Your 
affectionate friend .... Nelly.” And 
the letter began with these words, “My 
dearest Minnie,” and was written in a 
bold, square hand, with very black 
turns, such as a soft quill often gives. 
This letter was put into an envelope, 
and was then addressed in the same 
square way to Minnie herself at Mrs. 
Devenish’s house. Then it was put 
into a bigger envelope, on the flap of 
which was written inside, “Please, post 
this in Horsington at once and these 
words were written in Minnie’s ordinary 
rather niggling hand, whilst the outside 
envelope was addressed to some Miss 
Baxter in Horsington, a place not far 
from Minnie’s home. 

“There!” cried the girl, with a 
spiteful gleam in her eyes as she fast¬ 
ened down the outer envelope, “ I think 
I shall soon have my innings, Miss 
Regina, and give you so' much to think 
of on your own account that you will not 
have leisure to trouble your head about 
me and my affairs, whatever you may 
suspect! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Or, O ye gifted givers, ye 
Who give your liberal hearts to me 
To make the world this harmony, 
Are ye resigned that they be spent 
To such world’s help ? ” 


Auriol went up straight to her own room. 
Quickly throwing off her evening splendour 
she wrapped herself in a loose robe, and then 
calmly walked into her boudoir, and after 
lighting her shaded lamp, deliberately seated 
herself at her writing-table. The pearl stars 
were still in her hair, the radiant light was still 
in her eyes as she placed a fresh pen in the 
holder and then began rapidly to fill the white- 
ruled sheet before her. 

There is nothing like wounding a woman’s 
amour profire to set all the currents of the 
brain in motion. Furious mental pain is the 
strongest of all stimulants. Auriol todk up 
her manuscript where she had left it, but she 
wrote as she had never written in her life 
before. Words and sentences flew from her 
pen—burning, caustic, trenchant. Pride had 
sharpened the point, and a heart’s blood filled 
the inkstand. There was no conscious effort. 
It was xxOt composition, it was inspiration. It 
seemed as if the flood-gates of her brain had 
given way, and an uncontrollable torrent of 
inexhaustible matter was pouring through 
them. Auriol was almost frightened at her 
own power. Forcible adjectives of whose very 
existence in the English dictionary she had 
become oblivious, sentiments of living and 
dead authors, once impressed on the brain’s 
surface and then quickly obliterated, rushed 
into being again, and came crowding on to the 
paper. Her small hand failed to keep pace 
with her excited brain. How she longed for a 
camera to photograph her thoughts as quickly 
as her mind conceived them. 

A neighbouring church clock solemnly struck 
one hour after another—one—two—three. 
The story progressed by magic. It was a 
powerful and dramatic culmination far sur¬ 
passing anything Auviol’s pen had before 
produced. As the travelling clock on the 
mantelpiece chimed out four silvery strokes 
the last sentence was put to the manuscript. 
And the serial story was ended. The un¬ 
natural tension over the flood-gates of the 
brain flew back again. Auriol flung down 
her pen, stepped into the next room, and 
tore off her clothes, and threw herself com¬ 
pletely worn out on the bed. And then, 
shall I confess it ? the utterly exhausted and 
overwrought nervous system found relief in 
an outburst of wild passionate sobs, such as 
only highly-strung natures like Auriol’s, where 
weeping is almost an unknown quantity, are 
capable of. 

The great Gun had broken a woman’s heart, 
but he had all unconsciously given the literary 
world a fresh manifestation of genius. He 
had struck a note that would vibrate in human 
breasts wherever in all the wide universe the 
English language is read. Surely it was not 
paid for too highly ! 

When Auriol awoke a few hours later from 
her restless unrefreshing sleep, she felt men¬ 
tally battered and bruised all over. It seemed 
as if years must have passed since she set off 
for the reception at Hampshire House, all 
undreaming of the fate that awaited her. On 
returning from her ride she found the second 
delivery had brought her a letter from Claude 
Havilland. She guessed its contents before 


she tore open the envelope. It was as 
follows :— 

“My dear Miss Walgrave: —As one 
of my warmest friends, and most closely allied 
in intellectual and literary pursuits, I hasten 
to tell you of my engagement to Miss Elles¬ 
mere, the niece of the Duchess of Hampshire, 
feeling sure that you will be the first to con¬ 
gratulate me and wish me joy. I had meant 
to have imparted my news to you last evening 
but had no opportunity. I have the fullest 
belief that the union will be for our mutual 
happiness. No one can know Miss Ellesmere 
without loving her, and I think myself parti¬ 
cularly fortunate in having found my very ideal 
of womanhood. Hoping soon to have an 
opportunity of introducing her to you—Yours 
as ever, Claude Havilland.” 

“ The refinement of cruelty,” Auriol mur¬ 
mured with bitter scorn as she laid the letter 
down. “Does he think I am only^an auto¬ 
matic penholder ? Does he imagine because I 
have brains that I have no heart ? Does he 
think it possible for a woman to read other 
people’s characters, and discern the motives 
and springs of the human heart, and yet be a 
mere insensate block of marble herself ? Oh, it 
is cruel—cruel! At least he might have 
spared me this ! ” 

And yet, after all, was anyone to blame but 
herself. An intellectual and literary alliance. 
Yes, that was what he called it. The raison 
d'etre of their friendship. “ But if it had been 
anyone else more on a level with himself, 
someone who could share his inner feelings 
I could have given him up more easily, per¬ 
haps ungrudgingly ” she thought. “ But this 
child, most probably wayward and spoilt, and 
far above him in rank, what can she have in 
common with a man whose mind is of a 
calibre like his ? Can there be anything but 
misunderstanding and ultimate misery before 
them ? Oh, if only I could extract these 
womanish emotions as easily as a dentist 
extracts dead nerves, and be nothing but a 
pure intellectual essence, how much happier I 
should be ! ” she sighed. Taking up her pen 
she wrote back a short, rather coldly-worded 
note in reply. Then for the rest of the morn¬ 
ing she forced herself to get rid of some of her 
voluminous correspondence. 

Martin Foster, coming in to call that after¬ 
noon, found Auriol more accessible than he 
had ever done before, and his hopes began to 
rise accordingly. How was he to tell that 
after a great moral earthquake she was ready 
to cling to anything, even the smallest splinter 
of rock, that seemed stationary ? Ever since 
that first visit at Southwell Hall he had ad¬ 
mired her and worshipped her afar off, and his 
admiration had increased and deepened with 
every year of his growth till nowit had become 
the one passion of his life. 

Auriol had given him no encouragement; 
indeed, her opinion of him had never altered 
with the varying years. She had always 
looked upon him slightingly, not to say con¬ 
temptuously, for his intellectual vacuity and 
his lack of higher aspirations. But his was 
one of those natures which are content to feed 
upon a very little, trusting to time and the con¬ 
junction of circumstances to reward his con¬ 
stancy in the end. His father having died 
very soon after he had taken his degree, he 
had succeeded to the estate, and given himself 
up completely to the sports and pleasures of 
country life. But as regularly as spring came 
round he tore himself away from his favourite 
pursuits and heroically underwent the penal¬ 


ties of a London season, spending wearisome 
nights in hot, crowded drawing-rooms for the 
short-lived pleasure of snatching a few mo¬ 
ments’ conversation with Auriol, or of at least 
taking her down for refreshments. Often and 
often he had been on the brink of ending his 
suspense by an avowal of his love, but in¬ 
variably, when it came to the point, he was 
too fearful of the result to risk his present 
degree of happiness, imperfect though it was, 
for the certainty of determined miseiy with no 
hope. Besides, his attentions were too pal¬ 
pable for her to be able to mistake them. And 
so they kept their relative positions—good, 
perhaps, for neither of them—he ever on the 
alert to intercept any fresh suitor, she giving 
him well-aimed snubs and repulses until she 
began to relent for her seeming, though well- 
meant, cruelty. 

But for once he found her in an altogether 
different mood, more gentle and subdued than 
he had ever known her. The proud spirit 
had been completely crushed. Auriol was 
very human after all. She had been wounded 
at her most vulnerable part. Because she 
had been deceived in one man she was ready 
to believe that she had been wrong in her 
whole estimate of mankind. As Claude Havil¬ 
land had meant nothing by his ever-increasing 
friendliness, perhaps this child did not either. 
Why should one be better than the other ? 
Hitherto she had always condemned rash 
generalisations, but she would never do it 
again. If logical conclusions failed when ap¬ 
plied to the king of men, how much more 
when applied to a scullion ! 

Emboldened by the change in Auriol, 
Martin joined her at her ride in the Park 
next morning, and for several succeeding 
days he was rarely absent from her side. This 
new phase in her character made him more 
determined than ever to win her. In propor¬ 
tion as she grew less masterful he appeared in 
a more manly light, and ventured to exert the 
smallest degree of authority over her. Auriol, 
in her wilful blindness, believed he was only 
availing himself of the privileges of an old 
friend, he having, in some inscrutable way, 
discerned that she stood in want of sympathy. 
Julia looked on and rejoiced. It was the 
match of all others she desired for her darling 
brother. Mrs. Rowden was on Martin’s side, 
and Gus and Car—who saw how the land lay, 
and for reasons of their own were eager to 
have Auriol married—took care to let Martin 
or his sister know where she was most likely 
to be found on a given day at a given hour. 

So it fell out that one day, when after 
lunching with an old friend of her mother’s 
at Norwood, Auriol was taken into the Palace 
to see the summer rose-show, they were soon 
joined by Julia and her brother. When the 
roses had been duly inspected and admired, 
the party went off to wander in the grounds. 
But Julia soon found herself tired of strolling 
about, and she and the elder lady took pos¬ 
session of a seat that would only hold two. 
Auriol and Martin moved away to listen to 
the band, as he said, but he took care to 
choose a secluded part where no one could 
listen to him. The band was playing a senti¬ 
mental air, veiy popular at the time, and 
before Auriol had the least idea of what was 
coming the pent-up passion of years had 
broken forth and he had laid his heart at her 
feet. Auriol listened in undisguised amaze¬ 
ment to the simple manly avowal, won over 
to an involuntary admiration for the man in 
spite of herself. It was very soothing to her 
wounded spirit. For one weak moment she 
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was tempted to yield to his love and let her 
aching heart find consolation in the shelter of 
his strong arms, but approaching footsteps 
interrupted her before she could do more than 
crave a little time for consideration. 

That evening Auriol excused herself from 
a social engagement on the plea of urgent 
literary work and sought refuge in her own 
den. But the pen was soon laid aside, and 
smoothing back her hair from her brow pre¬ 
paratory to concentrated thought she reso¬ 
lutely set herself to determine on the answer 
she should send to Martin. The more she 
faced it the more she was compelled to see 
how utterly out of the question was a marriage 
with him. In all those finer perceptions, in 
all those subtle faculties of brain and heart, he 
was entirely lacking. Would it be wise or 
right for her to be united in the closest of all 
bonds to a man who was intellectually re¬ 
moved at so great a distance from herself? 
A man to whom perforce she must ever be 
stooping down, so to speak, must bend double 
to place herself on a level with him. What 
sort of communion could there be between 
two souls, when the one was elevated on a 
peak of literary fame and the other was walk¬ 
ing on the lowest of the lowlands ? After 
the first glamour and novelty of married life 
had worn off, would they not go their two 
separate ways more and more, until all fellow¬ 


ship, even the veriest shred, had ceased to 
exist between them ? She did not doubt the 
strength and constancy of his devotion for her 
any more than she would have doubted that 
of. a faithful dog, but she did very much doubt 
her own for him. 

It was not the sacrifice she dreaded so 
much as that she mistrusted herself when it 
was made. If now, after eveiy hour of his 
society, when he exerted his utmost to please 
her, there was always a sensation of disap¬ 
pointment, how much more when exposed to 
the daily unintermittent contact with an un¬ 
congenial nature ? Books and pens were as 
necessary to her as the air she breathed, 
while Martin never opened a book, and the 
Sporting Gazette bounded his literary vision. 
And yet, and yet, she was fond of the boy 
with a fondness that at times amounted to 
love ! 

Had she been absolutely fancy free, she 
could only have given a negative answer. No ! 
her passionate demand for fame had been 
granted and the coronet rested on her brow. 
Now she must pay the penalty and forego the 
highest joys of womanhood. And as from her 
height she faced her lonely future, in the bit¬ 
terness of the moment she told herself that 
if the choice were given her she would refuse 
this “ baptism in salt water ” and part with 
all the imaginative faculty, and choose instead 


a calm breast, mute lips, and an honest man’s 
love, even though it would involve the loss of 
all her writings and all the rapture and glory 
of being an author with her thoughts winging 
over the world. 

But the morning gave birth to better and 
braver views. During a long ride’s reflections 
her resolution with regard to Martin was un¬ 
changed, but she felt the better able to take 
up her life again. And once more Auriol 
steadfastly set her face to the wilderness and 
the way of the Cross—and her pen. Was she 
the first, would she be the last, woman who 
must give up all idea of personal happiness, 
and instead thereof find blessedness ? Was 
it not sufficient compensation for her own 
lonely aching heart to be allowed by her pen 
and its proceeds to brighten and elevate the 
lives of countless of her fellow-creatures ? and 
her thoughts flew to Lina and Johnnie and 
many another whom she had been able to 
help and succour. “ Can I,” she said to her¬ 
self, “ask for higher honour than to have 
leave to loose 

“ ‘In tears and blood, if so He choose, 

Mine inward music out to use. 

Only embrace and be embraced 
By fiery ends, whereby to waste, 

And light God’s future with my past.’” 

[the end.] 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


Housekeepers who wish to keep their store¬ 
rooms well supplied may be reminded that 
in August greengage and other kinds of plum 
jam should be made. Rhubarb jam, too, 
is best when made in this month. It keeps 
better because it is less watery than when 
made in the spring. Small onions and other 
vegetables should also be pickled in August, 
and shalots should be procured. If a few (one 
pound, say) are put into an onion bag, and 
hung in a cool dry place, they will keep till 
spring, and they are constantly wanted in 
cookery. I give a recipe for making mush¬ 
room ketchup. Probably it will be the only 
one needed for the stores named. 

Mushroom Ketchup. —Pasture mushrooms 
are in season in August, September, and 
October. They are found in July also, espe¬ 
cially when July is rainy. It generally happens 
however, that July mushrooms are maggoty. 
The summer heat is too much for them. 
Artificially cultivated mushrooms are to be 
bought at the greengrocer’s all the year round, 
but they are by no means equal in flavour to 
pasture mushrooms, which are the only kind 
which ought to be used for making ketchup. 

Where pasture mushrooms can be obtained 
in quantities, it is well worth while to make 
mushroom ketchup at home. The prepara¬ 
tion is most useful for flavouring hashes, stews, 
and gravies, and it is not at all difficult to 
make, it only requires attention. The ketchup 
of commerce is too often made of various 
strongly flavoured ingredients other than 
mushroom juice, consequently large numbers 
of people have no idea what true mushroom 
ketchup is like. This is a great loss. 

One of the reasons why mushroom ketchup 
is seldom made at home is that housekeepers 
have found that it does not always keep well. 
Disappointment in this direction, however, is 
seldom experienced when a little pains is taken 
to have the mushrooms gathered in dry weather, 
to have the bottles used for storing the mush¬ 
rooms dry and small, so that when once opened 
the contents may be used, and to have the 


bottles corked tightly with new corks and 
sealed to keep out the air. Some house¬ 
keepers put a dessertspoonful of brandy with 
each pint of ketchup to help it to keep ; 
others put a teaspoonful of salad oil on the 
top of each bottle. Either plan is good. 

To make the ketchup break up the mush¬ 
rooms into a deep earthen pan, sprinkle salt 
amongst them and over them in the proportion 
of six ounces of salt to each gallon of flaps, 
and leave them for forty-eight hours. Stir the 
mass two or three times a day while it is 
standing, but do not press the mushrooms in 
order to increase the quantity of liquid. The 
juice which flows freely is much superior to 
that which is obtained by pressure. At the 
end of the time put the mushrooms in a cool 
oven or place them in a saucepan by the side 
of the fire, and heat gently for about half an 
hour to draw out the juice. Strain without 
pressure and measure the liquid, then boil it 
gently for half an hour. With each quart put 
a teaspoonful of black peppercorns and a blade 
of mace, pour off free from sediment and 
bottle when cold. 

In order to prevent waste the mushrooms 
that are left after the clear liquor is poured 
off may have a little more salt sprinkled over 
them, and be put into a cool oven for a night, 
after which the juice can be well pressed from 
them, and this, with the sediment left after 
the juice was strained, can be boiled with a 
quarter of an ounce each of black pepper, 
Jamaica pepper, cloves, and bruised ginger, 
three anchovies chopped small and a spoonful 
of port to every quart of ketchup. This will 
afford ketchup, which though thick and inferior 
to the other in flavour, will yet be very useful 
for stews and hashes. 

Skate and Browned Butter Sauce. —When 
salmon is not obtainable, the attention may be 
turned to skate, which is a very palatable fish, 
and very likely to be in the market in March. 
It is sold at the fishmongers cut in strips and 
rolled round. Let it lie in cold water for an 


hour before cooking it; then drain it and 
divide it into shapely morsels, which can be 
prettily dished. Put it into a stewpan with 
water to cover it, to which a little vinegar has 
been added ; and, by way of making it more 
tasty, put with it a little turnip, onion, and the 
usual flavourers. Bring it to the boil; then 
let it simmer for five or six minutes; take it up 
with a slice, and pour browned butter over it. 

To make the browed butter sauce, put a 
good slice of butter in a small stewpan, and 
let it cook until it becomes deeply browned 
without being burnt. Pour it over the fish ; 
in the same stewpan boil a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, and pour it over the butter. The 
excellence of this dish depends very much upon 
everything being served very hot. 

M. Kettner, who is a great authority in all 
matters connected with the table, says, that 
for “ triumphant occasions ” skate should be 
cooked as follows:—“Boil the skate with a 
tumblerful of milk, a little butter, two pinches 
of flour, two cloves, two shalots, a bayleaf, 
thyme, salt, and pepper. Take him out of 
this, and strain the liquor. Put him next into 
a pie-dish, the bottom of which has been 
covered with grated Gruyere cheese. Intermix 
cunningly a dozen little onions which have 
been already cooked. Surround the dish with 
fried crusts. Pour upon the skate the strained 
sauce in which he has been cooked, cover him 
with more grated cheese, send him to the oven 
till he takes a fine colour, and rejoice over him.” 
Housekeepers who want a change from the or¬ 
dinary recipe may like to try this method, using 
Parmesan cheese if Gruyere is not at hand. 

Rice Pudding a7id Stewed Fruit. —Wash 
two tablespoonfuls of rice, and add to it one 
pint of new milk, a little nutmeg grated, 
and sugar to taste. Bake in rather a slow 
oven for an hour and a half. Have ready the 
stewed fruit and pour it gently on the top of the 
pudding, then the whites of two eggs that have 
been whipped to a stiff froth laid on the top. 
Put into the oven again and bake a light brown. 
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BLANCHARDYN AND EGLANTINE. 

A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


CHAPTER III. 

When the Knight of the Ferry had left 
him, Blanchardyn began to ride on at a 
good pace, eager to overtake the Lady- 
proud-in-love, that he might act upon 
the knight’s advice. Yet the more he 
thought of what he had undertaken to 
do, that is, to kiss the Proud Lady, the 
more his heart failed him. He felt that 
as he had promised he must go through 
with it, but how could he be so audacious 
as to kiss a princess whom he had never 
seen before ? and was not the act dan¬ 
gerous as well as bold ? But the prospect 
the knight held out to him, and the hope 
of one day winning her for his wife, coun¬ 
selled him to persevere in his seemingly 
rash purpose. The knight, he knew, 
must have some good cause for his 
prophecy. And the result of all his 
reflection and meditation was that he 
would dare all to win a kiss of the Lady- 
proud-in-love, though death should be 
the penalty. Thereupon, he journeyed 
on his way saying to himself— 

“ Oh, how happy my poor 
heart would become, that is 
now over-burdened with care 
by reason of my enterprise, if I 
only might succeed ; and if my 
own misfortune or feebleness of 
courage stand in the way of my 
doing so, then may death make 
an end of me ! ” 

So the youth Blanchardyn 
rode on, much perturbed in 
spirit lest he should not carry 
his purpose through. As he 
pondered, he heard voices far 
ahead of him, in the narrow 
way along which he was riding. 

From what the Knight of the 
Ferry had said, he guessed this 
was she whom he sought, and 
calling up all his courage, and 
setting spurs to his horse, he 
found himself ere long close 
behind the Queen and her 
foster-mother. 

Blanchardyn, perceiving that 
the hour was come, dashed 
forward; she looked back to 
see who it was thus hastily 
riding after her. And it came 
to pass that as she turned her 
head he was just beside her, 
so without difficulty their lips 
touched in passing. Blanchar- 
dyn’s joy at this adventure need 
not be told. The Lady-proud- 
in-love was seized by uncon¬ 
trollable wrath, but Blanchar¬ 
dyn galloped his charger with 
a . glad heart through the 
thickest of the escort, leaping 
forward now and then as though 
the horse had wings. And as 
he passed the ladies, knights, 
and squires, and all the great 
company of the Lady-proud- 
in-love, he saluted them grace¬ 
fully, so that all noticed him 
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with favour. Especially the women said 
he was a handsome and goodly knight, 
who seemed of noble birth ; and much 
they wondered who he was and whence 
he came, being thus alone without any 
company. 

On rode Blanchardyn in high spirits 
towards Tourmaday, as the knight had 
directed him. But he left the Proud 
Lady in great anger and distress ; for as 
soon as she understood what had hap¬ 
pened, she fell off her saddle in a swoon. 
When she recovered, she declared to 
her nurse that he who had offered her 
this insult, if he should come within her 
power, should certainly lose his head, 
no matter who he might be. She wept 
so plentifully that her gown was drenched 
as with showers of rain, but her nurse, 
who was wise and discreet, comforted her, 
saying, “ After all, why make this dire 
lamentation about a kiss ? ” The Lady- 
proud-in-love, however, would not be 
pacified by anything the good woman 
could say or do. At last, her nurse 


said, “ I wonder that a princess of 
such renown should make so great 
a trouble of what has happened. True, 
it was a strange and insolent act, but 
no one saw it excepting myself; the 
youth was no churl, and be assured we 
shall find out what reason there was for 
the bold deed.” 

“How can you counsel me not to be 
angry ? ” returned the queen. “ If I be 
not soon avenged I cannot bear to live. 
Did only my knights and squires who 
are riding in front know what this name¬ 
less fellow has done, they would quickly 
wreak my vengeance on him; but I 
shall certainly follow him, and his last 
hour is not far away.” 

“Oh, madam,” said the nurse, “it 
were better to say nought about it; 
mount your palfrey again and try to put 
such follies out of your mind, for per¬ 
chance it shall even yet turn out for 
your happiness.” 

It was hard to persuade the Lady- 
proud-in-love to do anything but bewail 
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herself in wrath, but, at last, at the en¬ 
treat)'’ of her foster-mother, she mounted 
her white steed and rode towards Tour- 
maday, declaring’ she should find him 
there who had offered this affront, and 
that to-morrow she would surely have 
him hanged. 

Meanwhile, Blanchardyn was ap¬ 
proaching Tourmaday, which seemed 
to him the fairest city he had ever be¬ 
held. The sea was not far from the 
walls on one side of the town, while on 
the other spread fertile meadows, vine¬ 
yards, cornfields, woods, and rivers. 
“The sovereign of such a noble city 
must be very powerful,” thought he, as 
he entered the gates. On either side 
rose fine houses and rich palaces, 
monasteries, churches and chapels; 
people were streaming along the streets, 
and he rode on in much admiration to 
the market-place, where he called a 
man and inquired for a good lodging 
for himself and his horse. 

“ It will be a hard matter to find one,” 
answered the man, “for the men-at- 
arms of the Lady-proud-in-love are 
coming in great numbers to prepare 
for the siege that King Alymodes is 
going to lay to the city, so that there is 
not room for them all. But the Provost 
of the town will receive you and entertain 
you well if you will accept him for your 
host.” 

Blanchardyn thanked him, and asked 
to be directed to the provost’s house 
forthwith ; which, being done, he found 
that worthy sitting at his gate. The 
prince saluted him, and begged that he 
would, for the sake of liberal payment, 
receive him as a guest. 

The provost rose, cast an admiring 
look at the goodly youth, and answered, 

“Sir, the custom of this dwelling is 
such that none may lodge therein unless 
he does that which is written on the 
marble slab above the gate.” 

Then Blanchardyn looked up and saw 
graven upon marble the following lines, 
which rejoiced his heart, for he asked 
nothing better. 

“He who would enter here, 

With lance, or sword, or axe, must 
prove his might, 

To win the hostel’s cheer, 

Victorious must he be in deadly fight ; 

His host must be his foe, 

Him must he overthrow, 

The house he enters then with heart 
and courage light.” 

When Blanchardyn fully understood 
the meaning of the rhymes he began 
to smile as though he thought it a light 
matter. 

“ Are you prepared to carry out the 
condition, young sir ? ” asked the 
provost. 

“ Right willingly, if I may have fitting 
armour,” answered Blanchardyn. 

Then the provost caused men to bring 
forth all that was needed, and Blanch¬ 
ardyn, dismounting, was soon equipped 
for the fray. When this was done, he 
leapt on his charger, the helmet on his 
head, the shield at his breast, the spear 
in rest, and all the spectators who flocked 
to behold the jousting of the stranger 
with the provost of the town declared 
they had never seen a fairer or better 


mounted knight. The provost, who was 
a mighty man of great prowess, was 
also prepared for the conflict, and now 
sprang forward on his horse towards the 
valiant Blanchardyn, who awaited him 
in the street with lance couched ready 
to assail him. 

“ Sir, take heed that you defend your¬ 
self!” the provost shouted; “for if 
you overcome me I will entertain you 
right nobly free of cost in my house ; 
but if I overcome you, you shall either 
die or yield yourself to me.” 

“ 1 shall even do the best and the 
worst that I can,” answered Blanch¬ 
ardyn boldly. “I shall only take 
thought for myself, and shall strive to 
protect my honour and my life.” 

Then the two men took their lances 
and rode one against the other at full 
tilt. The provost broke his lance 
against Blanchardyn, but hurt him not, 
for his good shield protected him, and 
he was too strong to fall backwards. 
Blanchardyn, for his part, hit the pro¬ 
vost in the middle of his shield so 
mightily that the lance went right 
through. The elder man was not hurt, 
but the stroke was so violent that it 
flung him off his horse ten feet back¬ 
ward on the ground, where he lay 
stunned. Blanchardyn leapt to earth 
and prepared to smite off the head of 
his adversary if he would not yield him¬ 
self up and give his conqueror free entry 
within the house. But the provost had 
two daughters, fair to see, who, behold¬ 
ing him in peril of death, rushed out of 
the house and fell on their knees before 
Blanchardyn, entreating, “ Oh, brave 
and powerful knight, have mercy upon 
our father! ” 

Full of courtesy, Blanchardyn answered 
that for the sake of the maidens the van¬ 
quished one should be safe from all harm. 
And as he spoke the provost recovered 
from his swoon, and remembered that 
he had been overthrown by the sturdy 
stroke he had received from the spear of 
the young stranger. 

“ Gentle knight, valiant beyond com¬ 
pare,” he said, “ because of your prowess, 

I yield myself to you, and place my house 
at your disposal, praying that you will 
take it with all that is therein.” And 
here he drew his sword and handed it to 
Blanchardyn, who gracefully returned it, 
with full forgiveness for any malice there 
might have been in his challenge ; for 
which the provost thanked him greatly. 


CHAPTER IV. 

After Blanchardyn, at the entreaty of 
the two young maidens, had pardoned 
the provost their father for his evil will 
towards him, the people of the town who 
had witnessed his valour and prowess, 
humility and courtesy, began to praise 
him warmly, saying that never had they 
seen or heard of a more goodly knight, 
and that his behaviour and appearance 
showed him to be of noble extraction. 
Then Blanchardyn, holding a damsel by 
either hand, was led by the provost into 
the house, where he was right royally 
received and entertained. First of all 
the ladies divested him of his armour 
and arrayed him in along gown trimmed 
with marten fur that belonged to their 


father; then they brought forth wine and 
refreshed him. Blanchardyn behaved 
most graciously to them, and soon won 
the hearts of the two pretty maidens, 
which was not lightly to be done, for 
they were very fair and charming. On 
their part they thought Blanchardyn the 
most beautiful youth they had ever seen, 
and so it was no wonder if they beheld 
him gladly. 

Meanwhile the Lady-proud-in-love had 
reached Tourmaday, and in a very bitter 
and angry mood had entered her palace 
with her retinue. Sad and brooding she 
retired to her chamber with her foster- 
mother, refusing to see anyone else, 
were he ever so well-known, excepting 
only the captain of the garrison of 
Tourmaday, who came to pay his respects 
to her. Among other things he told her 
that a stranger youth had come to the 
city, the fairest knight ever seen, who 
had tilted with and overcome the pro¬ 
vost. The Lady-proud-in-love, after a 
little musing, understood from the 
description of Blanchardyn and his 
charger that this was the self-same 
knight who had kissed her; but she 
gave no sign. The captain bade her 
good-night and took his leave. Then 
Eglantine said to her foster-mother: 

“For this one night I will suffer the 
man who offered me so great an affront 
on my way to be feasted in the provost’s 
house. But no one in the world, however 
great a friend of mine he were, should 
hinder me from causing him to-morrow 
to die a right evil death, as surely as I 
am a living woman. And if the provost 
will not deliver him up to me, I shall 
both destroy him and take away all the 
possessions he holds at my pleasure.” 
Thus the hard-hearted maiden persisted 
all that night in planning the death of 
Blanchardyn, and so great was her anger 
that she could neither eat nor drink, nor 
yet take the rest of sleep. 

Her foster-mother, with whom she 
talked in her wrath, did all she could in 
every way to dissuade her from her 
purpose of killing Blanchardyn : but no 
argument or remonstrance was of any 
avail. Then said the fair lady who was 
so hardened to the voice of love, “ By 
what death shall I make him die to 
torment him most ? Shall I cause him 
to be hanged, burnt, or drowned, be¬ 
headed, or drawn and quartered, that he 
may most fitly atone for the great insult 
he has offered me ? ” Her foster-mother 
seeing her persistency and imperious 
will waxed impatient, and said : 

“Alas, lady, he whom you hate thus 
fiercely hath not deserved death for the 
sake of a kiss ! In my thinking he hath 
some hidden reason for his bold act. 
He is no churl but a gentleman of high 
degree, and valiant, from what the 
captain of Tourmaday has told us. Had 
he not held you in honour and love 
above all others for your beauty and 
worth, he never would have staked his 
life for a kiss; and now I beseech you, 
by your affection to me, and all the 
service I have ever done you, put away 
your great indignation against him, and 
be joyful and blithe once more.” 

After the nurse had said many such 
words to the maiden proud-in-love, Eg¬ 
lantine knew not what to answer, and 
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began to let an inclination for the young 
knight Blanchardyn creep into her heart. 
She remained long silent, and more 
pensive than even before, until she be¬ 
gan to say within herself: “Oh, what 
a cruel tyrant I should be thought by all 
the world if I, a woman, should put to 
death so gentle a knight for no worse 
crime than a kiss! Mad though this 
act be, I believe, as my nurse says, he 
loves me truly, and it would be a harsh 
return to kill him. If he should boast to 
others, for instance to the daughters of 
the provost, that he has kissed me, I 
could not bear it; but yet methinks he 
is courteous and noble, and if so he 
would never let fall a word of such a 
matter, especially if he do love me. He 
is reputed brave, and indeed he hath 
ventured his life for the sake of this deed; 
men say he is both valiant and beautiful. 
I will make him my seneschal and 
commander-in-chief, for by all accounts 
he is worthy of the post; and I altogether 
pardon him for the offence he has com¬ 
mitted, bearing no malevolence towards 
him. But as for love, that is out of the 
question ; never, all the days of my life, 
will I love him or any man. I know not 
what love is, nor do I wish to know ; all 
such things I repudiate and take for 
folly, as certainly they be. And I will 
that every one know that this is my final 
resolve.’ ’ 

In such varying thoughts did the 
Lady-proud-in-love pass the night. On 
the morrow she caused the castle and 
her city of Tourmaday to be victualled 
and well garrisoned with men and artil¬ 
lery, because she had received tidings 
that she would speedily be besieged. 

Entering her chamber, she looked 
through a window towards the sea, and 
not long had she stood there when she 
beheld a great and mighty fleet, with 
many a tall mast that bore great sails, 
coming towards her. The wind floated 
forth the pennons, banners and standards, 
and the sun flashed brightly on the gold 
and azure of all the glistering display. 
Soon the whole sea was covered with 
ships and galleys in full sail, coming to 
cast anchor before the city of Tourmaday. 
The Queen seeing this vast array, knew 
by the devices on the banners that it 
was the host of King Alymodes, and 
called to those about her that they must 
go instantly and arm themselves to resist 
the enemy’s landing. 

Through all the city men were muster¬ 
ing and arming, and hurrying towards 


the shore, while trumpets, clarions, and 
other instruments sounded the alarm. 
But with all the haste they made towards 
the haven, King Alymodes had already 
landed with his son Darius and one of 
his daughters, a wonderfully pretty 
maiden. He had a king with him, 
called Rubyon, and another king, a 
giant, seven feet high and hideous to 
behold. They all disembarked with 
their horses, tents, pavilions and artil¬ 
lery, and spread themselves without 
hindrance from their enemies through 
the broad meadows near the sea, to the 
number of about eighty thousand men 
of arms, not counting those who were 
left on board the ships. The noise that 
they made on landing with horns, trum¬ 
pets, and drums was horrible to hear. 

Then King Alymodes and his son 
Darius with the two other kings, mounted 
upon their chargers, and followed by 
six thousand men, rode up to the city. 
When they were before the gate, the 
king held up his hand and called upon 
the garrison to surrender, ere all the 
land around should be wasted, swearing 
by all the gods he worshipped that he 
would never depart from Tourmaday 
until he had the Lady-proud-in-love for 
his wife. Those within replied that they 
had no fear of him, and that their lady 
cared nought for his threats. This 
answer made the king very angry, and 
he ordered his host to pitch their tents 
as close as possible to the city. His 
chief standard he caused to be set on 
high above the royal pavilion. The 
citizens began to fire on the Paynims, 
and did great damage, but could not 
make them move away, nor cease pre¬ 
paring to bombard the town. 

When the people of Tourmaday had 
taken note of the strength of their 
enemies, the captain and the provost 
ordered a guard to be set all along the 
wall and at the gates to defend the 
city, and then two thousand picked men 
sallied forth upon the foe with a great 
outcry. They slew many, but were driven 
back within the gates. Another sally 
was made through a postern gate that 
the enemy did not notice, by a thousand 
brave and hardy soldiers, who smote 
many of the foemen, and pulling down 
the tents, killed those who were inside. 
The cry and clamour roused King Aly¬ 
modes, who hurried up and repulsed the 
men of Tourmaday, but not until he had 
lost fourteen hundred of his men, with 
no loss on the other side. This grieved 


Alymodes the king, and he withdrew 
into his pavilion, ordering his men to 
retire to their tents, for he felt sure that 
his enemies would not make another 
sally that day. 

Blanchardyn had seen the host of 
King Alymodes from the city wall, and 
had been aware of the noise and the 
skirmishing between the people of Tour¬ 
maday and their enemies. He was now 
in the provost’s house, and began to feel 
mortified because he was not properly 
armed, and could not sally forth upon 
the foe with the men-at-arms of the 
Lady-proud-in-love. The provost, who 
was a shrewd man, asked Blanchardyn 
what was the matter, and if he were not 
lodged to his mind, or if he wanted any¬ 
thing that could be bought for gold or 
silver. “ For,” said he, “ if it is so I will 
surely get it you forthwith, even should I 
put in jeopardy both life and goods to 
fulfil your will.” 

“Alas! sir,” said Blanchardyn, “I 
thank you much for the lodging and 
good cheer you give me, and am right 
well content. But you must understand 
that I have forsaken both father and 
mother, kinsmen and friends, and the 
land where I was born, all to exercise 
myself in the noble craft of arms, and to 
learn the discipline of knighthood. And 
I see now that for want of armour I 
cannot fight, which grieves me more 
than I can tell.” 

The provost was glad to find the young 
knight so bravely disposed, and said 
smiling, “Come with me, and you shall 
have the choice of armour that will 
satisfy you.” Blanchardyn thanked him 
much, and together they entered a 
chamber well garnished with all manner 
of warlike trappings, from which he chose 
such as he preferred. The provost armed 
him therewith, and also caused himself to 
be armed, while they had their chargers 
brought forth ready into the mounting 
place before the hall. Then one of the 
provost’s daughters, knowing that 
Blanchardyn was ready to go out with 
her father, ordered a fair white covering 
of damask cloth to be placed upon the 
young knight’s steed, and gave him one 
of the sleeves of her gown, of black 
damask, praying him to wear it upon 
his helmet for her sake. Blanchardyn 
took the sleeve, promising to obey her 
wish, and she gratefully said that it 
should be a token God would give him 
good fortune that day. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


A Chinese Peculiarity. 

It seems to make no particular difference to 
1 Chinaman how long he. xe.vx'Aas in one 
losition. He will write all day like an 
AltomatOTi. V Vie is a handicraftsman Vie will 
tand in one place from dewy mom till dusky 
•vc, working away at his weaving, his gold- 

” —5 


are subjected to an amount of confinement, 
unrelieved by any recesses or change of work, 
which would soon drive Western pupils to the 
verge of insanity. The very infants in arms, 
instead of squirming and wriggling as children 
in England begin to do as soon as they are 
bom, lie as impassive as so many mud gods. 
And at a more advanced age, when Western 
children would vie with the monkey in its 
wildest antics, the children of China will often 
stand, sit, or squat in the same posture for a 
great length of time. 


Be Choice in Your Company. —Merely 
to avoid society which is disagreeable has 
nothing to do with pride of station. Vulgar 
society is disagreeable, which is a sufficient 
reason for keeping aloof from it. Among 
people of refinement, association, and even 
friendship is possible, in spite of difference of 
rank and fortune. 


Answer to Charade TI. \p. 5^71* 
Is-ling-ton. 
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WORK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beda. —There is a milliner’s shop in Sloane Street 
worked by poor ladies ; but we believe there are 
more applicants for employment than vacancies. 
We recommend you to be apprenticed to a milliner, 
and so learn the business thoroughly. In this case 
you will have a much greater chance of finding 
employment by-and-by. If you cannot afford to 
do this you had better apply at some of the bureaus 
for the employment of ladies, and state what you 
desire, and make known your capabilities. 

Shirley. —You could dye a black velveteen a dark 
plum colour. The most fashionable colour at 
present is purple ; but the fancy will change with 
the advent of summer, that is, if not a very wet one, 
as some wise folks have predicted. 

Kathleen. —1. The way to clean crewel-work is to 
make a wash for it composed of boiling water in 
which you immerse a bag of bran. In this you 
must carefully wash the work, and after that, while 
still damp, roll it in a towel, and iron when partly 
dry. Do not put the work in the sun to dry.—2. 
August 28th, 1869, was a Saturday. 

Forget-me-not* —1. The work, of which you enclosed 
a specimen, was certainly very beautiful. There is 
nothing sufficiently distinct to mark its age, as 
Oriental needlework does not change in design and 
workmanship as European work; but the colours 
of the silk employed show that it was made before 
the introduction into India of the pernicious aniline 
dyes. The only^titch employed is chain-stitch.— 
2. April 3rd, 1859, was a Sunday. 


COOKERY. 

A. B.—We think that a recipe for Stone Cream has 
been given in this magazine, but a long time ago, 
so we repeat it. Take one pint of cream, one 
ounce of isinglass, one pot of preserve, one lemon, 
one ounce of castor sugar, and a quarter of a pint of 
milk. Add one pint of thick cream, the rind of a 
lemon grated, and sugar to taste. Let it boil for 
seven minutes. Add lemon juice, and place in a 
jug to cool till not quite set. Line a glass dish with 
jam about an inch thick, and lay on some ratafies. 
When the cream is cold sprinkle over with “ hun¬ 
dreds and thousands.” 

Plain Cook ought not to take wages as any description 
of cook if not able to make the three kinds of pastr\' 
in ordinary use. The short is made thus : Take a 
quarter of a pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter, the yolk of one egg (instead of water). Rub 
in all the butter and roll out once. Puff paste.— 
Take half a pound of butter, half a pound of flour, 
enough cold water to mix into a paste. To make 
puff paste into flake} 1- paste rub about six ounces of 
butter into the flour, mix with a little water, and 
roll out three times. Then put in the remaining 
two ounces in little pieces, and roll out three times 
H aS i e ’ eithcr for a meat or an apple 
of' WK-' , lak » a of flour, half a pound 

fir 

h we hai e had personal demonstration. J 


M. E. A. should write a smaller hand, and slope the 
letters from right to left. 

Rhoda and A. M.—1. If troubled with heartburn you 
should avoid taking much fatty substances. Fried 
articles, melted butter, meat twice dressed, and 
pastry, are all likely to increase or bring on an 
attack, as likewise sweetmeats.—2. To make potato 
cakes : Take some cold well-mashed boiled potato 
and about a third less of flour; add sufficient milk 
to make the whole into a stiff ‘dough. Roll out 
and cut into cakes thick enough to be divided, 
with the rim of a tumbler or cup, and bake for ten 
minutes. Then slice, and butter on both sides, 
and serve very hot. We do not advise you to 
indulge in this breakfast dish, though quite whole¬ 
some for people in health.—3. We have long dis¬ 
missed the subject of freckles. 

Two New Readers. —When they raise their hats to 
you—because, being with your brothers, they were 
bound to do so—bow slightly and formally without 
raising your eyes. But, if meeting them again 
when alone, you need not look towards them, as 
no introduction has taken place, and, therefore, no 
acquaintance has been made. 

M., A Constant Reader. —We are surprised and 
deeply shocked that, being a reader of our maga¬ 
zine, you should know nothing of the rules of 
common morality, not to say the commands of 
God, and the duties of a Christian woman. Either 
marry the man, or sacrifice your own wishes that 
he may not be deprived of his property by a union 
with you. From your wicked suggestion we think 
the man’s father was quite right in objecting to his 
marriage with you. It would seem that you are 
not in his own rank of society; and it also seems 
likely that in the end you would be deserted. If 
you studied your Bible you would not need to ask 
us such a question. 

Troubled Nell must only refer to our many answers 
to others who complain of slijmess and blushing. 

E. A. P. M. does not write nor spell well enough to 
obtain a situation as cashier or shop attendant. 

Louie. —We regret to tell you that your writing and 
spelling are not such as to render you eligible for 
such a position as that of matron anywhere. You 
are, evidently, far from tidy, as your letter is 
covered with ink-blots, and you always write 
“ has ” for “ as,” showing that your pronunciation 
is bad; and that you are ignorant of grammar. 
We do not say all this unkindly, but because you 
would only waste valuable time in apptying for so 
superior a situation, which, if you set about im¬ 
proving your education, you might obtain when 
older. Your age, only twenty-three, renders you 
ineligible at present, unless under exceptional 
circumstances. 


.vou snould commence. “ Emily sends her res 

and begs to say that-” Or, if a new se 

simply write, “ Sir ” (or “ Madam If f or 
f« lr R e ln . r their service, you might perhaps 
DfearMaster (or “ Dear Mistress”), and 
dr*Z eh ’ respectfuI] y 3'ours, Emily.” If „o 
- Madam/’^ ,Uaster or raistress > write “Sir 


My Lady Marjorie. —r. It is evident that your hair 
needs still more washing. This may be done with 
a very small sponge and soap and water, only 
parting the hair and cleansing the skin, without 
letting the water run through the hair at every 
washing. Possibly you have some complaint for 
which a doctor might prescribe a suitable lotion.— 
2. To obtajn the names of the families to whom the 
crests belong, consult a Peerage, or Burke’s 
Landed Gentry. 

Constant Reader. —We are unable to tell you where 
to place two or three children free of cost. Consult 
your clergyman or minister. 

M. H. H.—1. Love at first sight is not, necessarily, 
a deep and abiding affection, although a sort of 
magnetic attraction, perhaps, that may be its fore¬ 
runner. A deep and lasting love must rest on a 
foundation of a more intimate and greater know¬ 
ledge of the character, and disposition, than one 
meeting only could give.—2. The 18th April, 1870, 
was a Monday. 

Canadian B. P.—The name “Duncan” is Celtic, 
and means “ a brown chief.” “Arnold ”is German, 
and means “as strong as an eagle.” “Roland” 
is old German, and means “fame of the land.” 
The name “ Gipsy” is said to be a corruption of 
“Egyptian,” a band of these tnbesEaving entered 
Europe in 1814 under a leader called Duke Michael, 
of “ Little Egypt.” But the French call them 
“ Bohemians.” There is a wide-spread belief that 
they are of Eastern origin. In Hungary they are 
called “ Pharaoh Nepek ” or “ Pharaoh’s people.” 
The Danes call them “ Tatar ” or “ Tartars,” the 
Turks call them black Indians from the mouth 
of the Indus, and they call themselves “ Sinte ” 
because they say they came from “Sind,” in 
Hindustan. 

Troubled One. —“ Be ye not unequally yoked to¬ 
gether with unbelievers.” The more respectable 
and amiable a man may be the more likely to upset 
your Christian faith. * If not engaged you can 
tell him that two cannot walk together unless they 
be agreed on the subject, more especially, which 
is to you of the greatest importance. 

St. Elmo, Cape Colony. —1. Pronounce “I-nez” 
just as written.—2. Your writing is fairly good. 
We regret your disappointment, but your questions 
were not of so important and pressing a nature as 
those of many—kept waiting for lack of space for 
answers.—3. We never heard that any ill-luck, so 
called, attended the preservation and use of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers. But we regard the idea as foolish. 

Olive. —1. We were much interested in your letter, 
and approve of the spirit in which it was written. 
—2. As a general rule ten years is much on the 
wrong side. But if thoroughly healthy and you 
honestly confide the disparity between you to the 
elder man when he asks you to be his wife, and he 
makes light of it as an obstacle, then you can 
accept his proposal with a clear conscience. We 
presume that he holds, like yourself, the same 
Christian faith. We scarcely think it would be 
right or fair to marry any man fifteen years j-our 
junior. It would become worse for him and miser¬ 
able for you as time went on. 

Cis.—Your writing is good, and will prove suitable 
for your position as a clerk in any office. 


The Royal ‘Wedding. 


A copy of the Ploly Bible is to be presented 
to H.S.H. the Princess Victoria Mary of Teck 
on the occasion of her marriage with H.R.H. 
the Duke of York, and the Committee cor¬ 
dially invite the .co-operation of all girls and 
women of the United Kingdom. Subscrip¬ 
tions to be from id. to 5s. 

A short address will be presented wVOn tbe 
Bible, and the names of all contributors 
bound in a volume will accompany it. 

Information can be obtained from 


The Lady Alice Bligh, 

Cobham Hall, 

Gravesend; 

The Hon. L. Kinnaird, 

2, Pall Mall East ; 

The Hon. K. Ward, 

Castle Ward, 

Ireland ; 

Miss Gordon, 

Royal Lodge, 

Windsor, 

Applications for collecting nanerc , 
made to Miss Hare, 4, BeauCt Garde, f 
W., who will also receive subsrrm/, r ’ 
isolated subscribers. scnptlous 

The presentation will not , 

the Autumn so as to leave time t, 1 n ? til 
names and funds. n for 












From the painting by H. Cain in the Salon , Paris. 










NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. Author of « Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Minnie's mischief-making. 

“ You here?” said Regina 
holding out her hand, whilst a 
bright smile lighted her eyes 
and a wave of colour swept over 
her face. “Have you come to 
spy out the land too ? ” 

Max advanced lifting his hat 
“ You are out early, Miss 
Stanley-Devenish. Yes, I came 
down to have a look at the site. 
People are really bestirring 
themselves at last about this 
wretched new part of the town. 
The fair gave a fillip to the 
energies of Coshington. What 
a large sum was made by it! ” 

“ Yes, they really talk of 
beginning to build soon. I 
wanted to see the site. It is a 
good place, don’t you think so ? 
I wonder how this large meadow 
has escaped being cut up into 
building lots for small tene¬ 
ments long since.” 

“ It belonged to a queer old 
man who did not care about 
making money, and always said 
he liked to think there was a 
field for the children to play in 
when the houses were run up 
all round. But he has consented 
to sell it for the erection of 
church and schools, for we are 
growing ambitious now, and if 
we do not build schools here, 
the school-board will do so be¬ 
fore long, so we had better be 
first in the field. I wonder how 
far the money will go.” 

“ Oh, there is generally money 
to be got for a good cause if 
people are resolved to have it,” 
said Regina with the confidence 
of a rich woman who knows how 
to give liberally, and expects 
the world to do likewise. “ The 
greater difficulty is to get a 
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devoted man to take up such a work 
as this will be. It will be rather a 
fearful thing to have to begin the task 
of mission work in such a neighbourhood 
as this,” and Regina looked round her 
at the rows upon rows of small and 
miserable tenements crowding upon each 
other down to the very edge of the water, 
whilst an expression of sorrowful com¬ 
passion shone out of her eyes, to be 
replaced by a flash of enthusiastic 
courage. “ But it would be a splendid 
task to undertake. It is the sort of thing 
that makes me long to have been born a 
man. I should just have loved some 
great crusade like this. Mr. Tresham,” 
and Regina dropped her voice and spoke 
in a low but very earnest tone, “ do you 
think that your friend Mr. Percival 
would be willing to undertake the task, 
if it were offered to him later on ? ” 

Max looked at the speaker in surprise. 
Regina spoke as one who might have 
some voice or authority in the matter : 
yet how could that possibly be, seeing 
that she was but a visitor at Coshington, 
who might be gone for good before 
another month had passed ? 

At the bare thought of Coshington 
without Regina Max was aware of a 
strange sensation of pain at the heart. 
He turned his eyes upon the strong 
bright face and felt that half the sunshine 
of his life would be taken away when 
Regina had gone. He was almost angry 
with himself as he realised what she had 
become to him. He had been so deter¬ 
mined not to let himself think too much 
of her. He had felt so sure that her 
wealth and brilliant prospects would 
suffice to keep him always in mind of the 
great gulf between them : and yet at 
this moment he realised that he had 
scarcely thought of this gulf for weeks, 
and that Regina’s smiles and the many 
hours he spent in her company had 
become as it were the very essence of 
his life. 

But all this passed in the twinkling of 
an eye, and Max found himself answer¬ 
ing the question put before he well knew 
what he was saying. 

“ I should say it was just the sort of 
work Percival would take to, and that he 
would do it as well as any man could. 
But is there the smallest chance of such 
a thing ? You see, Percival has no 
private means, and unless there are 
funds forthcoming for an endowment for 
the new church, I do not see how it is to 
support a clergyman. The people are 
all too miserably poor for anything to be 
looked for from them.” 

Regina’s colour had risen a little, but 
she answered quietly, 

“ I think there will be an endowment 
fund forthcoming. The greater difficulty 
will be the man. I have seen enough 
of Mr. Percival’s power over those wild 
brothers of mine to know what sort of a 
man he is. He has the most wonderful 
way of enforcing authority without letting 
it be seen that he is doing so. I don’t 
know if I express my meaning rightly : 
but if you had only watched, as I have 
done, the change that has come over the 
boys ! It is perfectly marvellous. I 
think their mother thinks there is some 
magic in it. They will obey a single 
look from Mr. Percival, when they would 


defy the most urgent entreaties or com¬ 
mands from anyone else. And they 
almost worship him too, which is the 
most remarkable thing of all. Even 
Wilfrid does not know how to speak 
highly enough of him : and boys are not 
always disposed to worship the hand 
that holds the first curb rein they have 
ever felt.” 

Max was pleased to hear, his friend 
praised. 

“ He is a fine fellow,” he said heartily, 
“and it has done him a world of good 
to come down here. He likes the boys 
and he likes his work, and he is getting 
back his voice and his strength very 
fast. He will want to recommence his 
old duties as soon as he is sure of 
himself. The air of Coshington seems 
to suit him exactly, and the sort of 
crusade you speak of would fire his blood 
more than anything: but he is not like a 
man that is known. I hardly see how 
he would have a chance of getting 
known, and if not known, how would he 
be thought of for the post ? ” 

“ We must get him to preach at St. 
Michael’s,” said Regina, as the pair 
turned to walk homewards together. 
“ He ought to preach the sermon when 
great collections towards the building- 
fund are made. People would be struck 
by his face and his voice and his 
earnestness. I am sure he could preach 
a splendid sermon, and then we should 
have to speak to the bishop about him. 
The bishop is a relation of mine. I 
know him very well. I think something 
might be arranged about that! ” 

And then the two fell into earnest 
conversation, and Max became certain 
as they talked that Regina was doing 
more in this matter than anybody so far 
knew. He could scarcely have told why 
he knew this, but he was certain of it, 
and the longer they talked the more 
convinced did he become. 

But what made the chief delight of 
that morning walk to him was the 
almost unconscious way in which Regina 
turned to him for counsel and advice in 
some of the plans and prospects she 
discussed with him. She did not men¬ 
tion Cotterels, but she spoke of the 
chance of her settling down near to her 
step-mother, and Max’s heart beat high 
with joy at the thought that Coshington 
was not going to lose her altogether. 
There had been some little talk about 
his setting up as a doctor in his native 
place now that it was increasing so 
much, and all in a moment this plan, 
which had hitherto not been greatly 
attractive to him, seemed to take roseate 
hues of promise. 

“ Oh, I wish you would ! ” said Regina, 
when he named the matter to her. 
“What a pleasure it would be to your 
family! Plow pleased we should all 
be!” 

“Would you be pleased?” asked 
Max suddenly, turning and facing Regina 
with a great light in his eyes. 

“Indeed I should!” she answered, 
returning his look with one full of a 
something that seemed to turn his blood 
to fire, and set his heart beating to the 
wildest measure. A sudden wave of 
colour then came into Regina’s face, 
and she dropped her eyes as she turned 


to walk on again. Max still kept by 
her side, but a sudden silence had fallen 
between them, and it seemed as if any 
words would break the spell of the 
strange sweetness and brightness that 
had flooded the path before them. 

They little knew that they were being 
followed at a short distance, and that 
their movements were being closely 
watched by a pair of sharp and spiteful- 
looking eyes. 

“ I wonder if he proposed to her just 
then!” said Minnie to herself. “I’m 
sure he said something. They both 

looked so—so- Well, I don’t know 

how to say it, but I know the sort of 
thing. But I don’t think it quite came 
to that, there was hardly time. What a 
fearful flirt that woman is ! How I hate 
old cats like that who are always after 
some man or another! First those 
Cotterel boys, and now Max! It’s 
sickening ! Well, she sha’n’t have him. 
I’m determined on that. And I’ve got 
that letter in my pocket now. I think 
that will show him what kind of a 
creature Regina is. For even if I did 
make it up, I’m sure the sort of thing is 
quite true. It must be an awful thing 
for a man to marry a woman like that! ” 

So Minnie resolved to carry out her 
spiteful mischief-making on motives of 
the most laudable kind, almost per¬ 
suading herself that she was a benefactor 
to the world at large and to Max in 
particular. She very much admired Max 
herself. She thought that the name Max 
Tresham had a romantic sound, and 
although she never found much to say 
to him, and was not the least bit in the 
world aware what was meant by a real 
and true love, she had all sorts of silly 
notions about “being in love,” and 
thought that it was the proper thing at 
her age to begin to try and get a 
“lover” to boast about and to arouse 
the envy of her silly girl-friends. Minnie 
had heard a good deal about “hearts 
caught on the rebound,” and she said 
to herself that if Max could only be 
made to see that Regina was playing 
with him, he would be sure to turn for 
comfort elsewhere, and who was there 
besides herself at hand ? 

Minnie dressed herself in her prettiest 
frock that night. Regina was going 
out to a party, and as a great treat she 
was going to take Raby and Maidie 
with her. It was to the house of some 
friends who had young people of their 
own, and the girls had been especially 
invited to take tea in the schoolroom 
whilst their elders dined, and to appear 
in the drawing-room afterwards. 

Minnie had felt very cross that she 
had not been included in the invitation, 
and had thrown out very broad hints 
that Regina ought to ask to be allowed 
to bring her. But Regina did no such 
thing. She was glad’ enough to note 
that Minnie’s influence over the girls 
had very much waned of late, and that 
Raby and Maidie seemed quite glad to 
go without her. 

“ She does say such rude things 
sometimes- to people, amk she 13 SO 
stuck-up and conceited!” Maidie had 
said, as the carriage drove off. “ I 
quite hate to take her to offier people’s 
houses.” 1 
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But here Regina gently checked her, 
saying— 

“ Remember she is your guest, Maidie. 
It is not quite kind to say such things 
even if you think them. I am glad that 
you are able to see the want in Minnie’s 
manners, for I should be very sorry to 
see you growing like her ; but since she 
is here on your invitation, and you have 
been friends for many years, it is better 
to try and think as kindly of her as you 
can, though not in the way of trying to 
imitate her.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Maidie, in a tone 
almost of horror; and Regina smiled to 
herself not ill-pleased. 

Minnie, thus left at home with Mrs. 
Devenish, resolved not to lose the oppor¬ 
tunity. Soon after dinner and the cup 
of coffee that immediately followed, she 
heard from the sound of voices that the 
next-door neighbours had come out into 
the garden, and she likewise strolled out 
to see how the land lay. 

Mr. Tresham was in the verandah 
smoking, with Cecil and Susie eagerly 
chatting to him. Norah was wandering 
in the dusky garden with Mr. Percival, 
and Max was alone in the drawing-room, 
humming over some new songs at the 
piano. 

Minnie thought that this was the very 
thing. She crossed the boundary fence, 
slipped quietly along so as to be un¬ 
observed by the rest, and entered the 
open drawing-room window in as free- 
and-easy a fashion as if she had been 
an inmate of the house. It was one of 
Minnie’s peculiarities that she never 
knew when she was taking liberties. 
People were good-natured to her, tak¬ 
ing her for a little girl who knew no 
better, otherwise she might already 
have drawn upon herself some good 
snubs. 

Max turned at the sound of the foot¬ 
step and rose from his seat. He looked 
upon Minnie as a pert little thing who 
gave herself very unnecessary airs ; but 
he was too good-natured ever to be 
unkind, and he really thought so little 
about her that he had hardly anything 


worth calling an opinion about her one 
way or the other. 

“ Did you want anything ? ” he asked, 
surprised at this intrusion. 

“ I thought perhaps I could play your 
accompaniments for you. It is so dull 
being all alone,” said Minnie. “ Every¬ 
body is out next door, and they haven’t 
taken me. I thought I should find 
company here.” 

“ I think Susie is somewhere close by 
in the garden,” answered Max. “I’ll 
call her in.” 

“No—please don’t!” cried Minnie, 
rather affronted at being bracketed with 
a little chit like Susie, having all the 
usual intolerance of a very young girl 
for a girl a few years younger. “ I was 
forgetting for a moment that Molly and 
Dolly were still away. Are they coming 
back soon ? ” 

“ I don’t know exactly; they seem to 
be having a gay time of it where they 
are ; but I suppose they will come soon. 
1 don’t know if it will be before }'ou leave 
though.” 

“I am going quite soon now,” said 
Minnie, with a slightly sentimental air. 
“ I shall be very sorry to leave Coshing- 
ton. I have been very happy here ; but 
my friends say they really cannot spare 
me any longer.” 

“You have left them a good while, 
certainly,” said Max, with the air of one 
who is hardly attending. He was in 
fact letting his mind wander off in quite 
another direction. Minnie saw a look 
in his eyes which made her vain little 
heart beat rather fast. Was it possible 
it was thoughts of losing her that had 
put it there ? 

“ I had a letter to-day from my great 
friend Nelly Rowe,” she went on, “ tell¬ 
ing me she really must have me back. 
And oh, by the way, she told me some 
things about Miss Stanley-Devenish— 
about her engagement, I mean ! She is 
to be married in the spring.” 

Max had started from his reverie at 
the sound of the name. He now looked 
straight at Minnie, who was fumbling in 
her pocket. 


“*I believe I have the letter here,” she 
said. “Yes—here it is. I have hardly 
had time to look at it all day. I wonder 
what it did really say ”—she turned over 
the pages as if hunting for something, 
reading little gushing snatches about 
how she herself was wanted at home, 
finally exclaiming, “Oh, here it is!” 
and reading straight on then. 

“‘I’m amused you should have met 
Miss Stanley-Devenish. Is she still 
going about passing as a girl ? She 
must be thirty-two if she’s a day; but 
she wears most wonderfully well. People 
always like her very much at first. I 
don’t think they are quite so fond of her 
afterwards; but I don’t exactly know. I 
don’t want to be ill-natured. I think 
it’s because so many men seem to fall in 
love with her that people get vexed. 
However, she will soon be married, and 
then that sort of thing will have to stop. 
She is engaged to a Mr. Holroyd, a rich 
man round here. He is in America now. 
He had a fancy for travelling round the 
world before he finally settled down, and 
so the engagement is not to be announced 
till he comes back, and then they will be 
married almost directly. I fancy as a 
married woman and mistress of her own 
house Miss Stanley-Devenish will be 
charming. I think Regina is a very 
pretty name ; and she dresses beautifully. 

I don’t want you not to like her from 
anything I have said. She is very kind 
and generous, and she will be richer 
than ever when she is married, for Mr. 
Holroyd has more money than he knows 
what to do with. People say she is 
looking out for a house for them to buy 
and settle down in when he comes home. 

I wonder if it will be anywhere near 
Coshington. It seems a very pretty 
place by what you say. She-’ ” 

Minnie paused suddenly and looked 
up to see Max disappearing through the 
window. She looked after him with an 
odd little smile. 

“Not very polite,” she remarked to 
herself; “but I suppose under the cir¬ 
cumstances I must forgive him.” 

( 7 0 be continued.) 


blution as practised 
by some people may 
be so far from poeti¬ 
cal as positively to 
partake of the pain¬ 
ful. Well, I know 
a little girl, and I 
daresay we all know 
just such another, 
who has never yet 
successfully acquired 
the highly necessary accomplishment of washing 
her face of a morning. And this operation is 
surely a portion of the very rudiments of 
ablution. Mattie—let me call her, because 
that is not her name—isn’t very old, however. 
If you guessed her age at ten, you would not 
be far wrong. But do you think she can be 
trusted to wash her little face properly of a 
morning or evening ? Indeed she cannot, 
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albeit she insists upon the privilege of doing 
so all unaided, except by reiterated suggestions. 
Judge for yourself, reader. To commence 
with, she draws herself up in battle array 
before the basin which contains the water, just 
comfortably hot. Then after musing for a 
time on the miseries of human life in general 
and her own little lot in particular, she screws 
up her courage and begins. There is a 
daintily perfumed cake of soap flanking the 
basin, but I do not think she uses a deal of 
this. She dips her fingers into the water, 
but hardly an inch above the knuckles, then 
she gingerly applies the wetted tips with a 
sort of scambling or stippling movement to 
brow, to cheeks, and to chin. I have never 
been able to discover whether or not the nose 
comes in for a share of ablutionary rites. I 
rather fancy it escapes sometimes. And now 
she takes the towel and dries off. But a 


glance at the mirror proves even to Mattie 
that the performance has not been altogether 
of a veiy satisfactory nature, and so her con¬ 
science compels her to enter somewhat more 
minutely into the details of the business. She 
dips a corner of the towel into the water and 
proceeds to finish off one eye at a time, taking 
immense pains lest any particle of soap should 
find its way inside. A final nib with the dry 
part of the towel completes the whole 
operation, and Mattie’s pretty eyes sparkle 
with joy and satisfaction. Not so her father’s 
and mother’s, however, if she is going out for 
a drive with them. Sunshine, you know, is 
sometimes tiresomely truthful, especially when 
shining through a badly-cleaned window or 
upon an insufficiently washed face; and now 
to anyone sitting opposite to Mattie in the 
carriage several dark zebra-like stripes are 
painfully apparent on Mattie’s face. They 
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stretch from the ears downwards to the neck, 
and look not unlike the ground-work of a pair 
of incipient whiskers. 

Mattie is an ardent admirer of The Girl’s 
Own Paper, and she took it into her head the 
30th of April last that she would get up very 
early next morning, wash her face in the May 
dew, and go in regularly every day after this for 
the cold matutinal tub. Well, so she did, and 
so she does ; but her own mother has not yet 
been able to find out what the various pro¬ 
cesses are that go to complete this bain de 
luxe. Some facts, however, are patent enough 
even to the outsider—to wit, the bath is placed 
in the dressing-room over-night; there are 
towels of various textures, from the very soft 
to the very rough and rugous ; there is a huge 
sponge and some cunningly perfumed sapon¬ 
aceous fixings, to say nothing of a bottle of 
toilet vinegar; the door is carefullv secured; 
yet anyone walking past it with only half an 
ear might hear the sound of Mattie’s splash - 
ings, likewise hear Mattie’s sighs. Whether 
Mattie takes a grand header into the tin tub, 
or whether she ventures cautiously in one toe 
at a time, may never be known. The hitherto 
unexplained mystery, however, is this: Mattie’s 
mother has never been able to discover any 
very appreciable degree of moisture on the 
towels that Mattie has used! 

* * * j * 

The word “ ablution,” young ladies, as 
many of you are no doubt aware, is derived 
from the Latin verb abluere , signifying “to 
wash away,” or “ to purify.” Ablution should 
never be a mere act nor a work either in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The word “ act ” 
seems to imply huriy, the word “ work ” 
implies labour. If ablution is labour, it should 
be a labour of love; if work, it should be a 
work of art; and it is the object of this paper 
to show how it can be rendered even a fine 
art. Ablution of the whole body, as I have 
often tried to point out to you, is really a 
necessity of life. Even the lower animals are 
instructed by nature to take baths of various 
kinds. Are you aware that even butterflies 
bathe ? Out in tropical Africa those grand 
and beautiful fellows that float through the 
ambient air like painted fans may be] seen 
during the heat of the day to alight at the 
edge of calm clear ponds, reef their wings, and 
wade into the water to cool themselves. In 
India buffaloes lie down in the streams, with 
nothing visible above the surface except their 
noses, and perhaps their humps. The ele¬ 
phants go in for the luxury of a shower bath. 
Birds both in foreign lands and at home in 
merrie England have a bath whenever the 
weather is warm. This may either be a dust 
bath or a dip and splash in the water. Take 
the sparrow for instance: on a hot sunny 
afternoon you may see him wrapt in elysium 
and buried in dust on the road in front of you 
as you ride along, or in a shallow pond making 
the water fly about in all directions. If you 
happen to have a garden law, and place 
thereon a flat-bottomed shallow dish half 
filled with water, you will attract birds of all 
kinds thereto, chief among which you will 
find sparrows, starlings, thrushes, and robins. 
You will find too that they bathe even while 
it rains; this is because rain runs off their 
backs and is no good as a bath. The water 
must penetrate to the skin. A bird remains 
for fully five minutes at a time in its bath, 
whether of dust or water. 

I don’t know that I should be justified in 
recommending the dust bath to my readers; 
but, joking apart, a bath of a somewhat 
similar nature to that which birds and chickens 
use is fashionable in some parts of Germany 
and France, or was so a few years ago. It is 
called arenation i from arena —sand. It is thus 
practised at St. Restituta, in the island of 
Ischia. Grave-like holes are dug in the sand, 
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in which the patient lies down at full length 
and is covered to the neck with a depth of 
eight to ten inches of sand, the temperature 
of which is about 108°. Weakly patients 
remain in this a quarter of an hour, stronger 
about half an hour or more. The deeper the 
hole the greater the heat, and profuse per¬ 
spiration is the result, after which the patient 
has a dip in the sea. I do not suppose, 
however, that this method of bathing will 
commend itself to our readers. 

There is another strange and very uninviting 
sort of bath, which to look at would be 
enough for some. It is to be found chiefly 
in Germany, though it has also been introduced 
into this country, and is composed of peat, 
earth, and water at a temperature of 92 0 . I 
have never had personal experience of this kind 
of bath, but it is said that when the hot slimy 
mess closes over one a most delightfully 
pleasant velvety sensation is imparted to the 
skin, and [perspiration is the result. Some¬ 
times, after these baths, eruptions on the skin 
break out, and this is supposed to clear the 
blood. Those who wallow in black mire of 
this sort assure us that the peat bath tones 
the whole system, renders every bodily func¬ 
tion more active, and calms and strengthens 
the nerves. 

Having read so far girls will be inclined to 
ask me where the poetry comes in—the poetry 
of ablution. Well, I am leading gradually up 
to it. What say you, then, to the whey bath ? 
In cases of irritability of the skin and nervous 
system a bath of whey is said to do much 
good. Milk baths have been used also for the 
complexion. Well, milk is excellent food, and 
whey is one of the most wholesome drinks you 
can use ; but I have no intention to recommend 
either in the form of a bath. 

There is more poetry and romance about the 
pine balsam bath. The balsam is a distillation 
from the pines, and is added to the hot bath, 
or it may be better used as a vapour bath. It 
is very useful in many forms of chronic 
rheumatism, neuralgia, etc., and in the ail¬ 
ments of weakly children. Sanitas, however, 
the well-known and pleasantly smelling dis¬ 
infectant, added to the hot bath, should, 
one would think, answer quite the same 
purpose. 

But poetry and romance and health also 
meet and join hands beside the Turkish bath. 
If I were a richer man than I am ever likely to 
be, or if that dear pleasant-faced old lady 
whom I helped over a crossing not long ago 
permitted her gratitude to culminate in the 
form of a four-figure cheque, it isn’t an extra 
carriage and horses I should purchase, I can 
assure you, nor old china either ; but down in 
the cosiest corner of my orchard, far from the 
madding crowd, I should build me a little 
temple to the goddess Hygeia in the shape of 
a Turkish bath. It should be, though, on a 
smaller scale—somewhat similar to that of 
Mr. Urquhart’s at Riverside, so prettily de¬ 
scribed by the great dermatologist Wilson in 
one of his books. At the door of the cool 
room or Frigidarium, he says, the bather 
loosens the latchets of the shoes, and leaves 
them behind. The apartment, though not 
large, is sunny and bright. It is a morning in 
early summer, and through the glass doors 
can be seen a balcony festooned with roses ; 
beyond the parapet of the balcony are terraces 
on which the rose is still the favoured flower, 
while farther on can be seen the rippling sur¬ 
face of a noisy stream; then meadows, with 
grazing herds and flocks; and beyond these 
the wooded hill, arching like an eyebrow 
around the bright spot, in which, as the apple 
of the eye, sparkles the bath. By the bather’s 
side is a dureta, over against the wall a re¬ 
clining chair, and around the sides of this 
apartment are cushioned divans ; books and 
chibouques and many a Turkish ornament are 
here also, while the floor is spread with 


carpets of Persia and the clean fresh mattings 
of India. 

Opposite the doors is an immense sheet of 
plate glass ; through it are seen marble steps, 
and in the aqueous depths to which these steps 
descend is the reflection of the morning sun. 
Here one may court the rays of Phoebus 
smiling through festoons of roses to visit the 
deepest pool of the bath. 

Onwards through a doorway in this luxu¬ 
rious bath, and into apartments each hotter 
than the other to the very tropical line of the 
bath, a tent enveloped in scarlet linings, where 
on a divan the bather can recline in the very 
height of enjoyment and dreamy content. 
But if a draught of cooler air is required, a 
plug just overhead can be withdrawn to admit 
it, and the delicious breath is perfumed with 
the scent of flowers through which it is con¬ 
trived it shall pass. 

But after this a deeper descent is made into 
a still warm but lower temperature. Here on 
the marble edge of a bath the bather can sit 
and ply soft pads of gazul over neck and sides 
and limbs. And all the while the pores 
of the body are open to their fullest extent, 
and filtering away are the waste products of 
life and everything that might render the 
blood impure. No wonder, then, that after 
cooling shower baths, as gentle as rain from 
heaven, and the final cold plunge, a bather 
leaves a bath like this, feeling light in body, 
buoyant in mind, and as happy and contented 
as any mortal can ever expect to be in this 
world below. 

The Turkish bath, then, is so delightful a 
luxury that one cannot help wishing it could 
be enjoyed more cheaply than is at present 
possible. I do not think there are any 
Turkish baths for the people, and the more is 
the pity. But every' young lady who values 
her health, comfort, and happiness should have 
a Turkish bath in her own room. Is this pos¬ 
sible, you may ask ? Yes, it is possible, and 
it is practicable also. Nor need such an 
arrangement cost a deal of money. Unless 
possessed of plenty of means I should not 
advise anyone to buy for five to ten guineas 
what a joiner of ordinary ability could put 
together for about thirty shillings. Elabora¬ 
tion and adornment may be sacrificed to 
utility, you know. The affair may be a little 
cabinet or case with a spirits of wine lamp 
under the seat. The -whole body, with the 
exception of the head, is encaged. It is, 
indeed, a sort of little pillory, but a very' delight¬ 
ful and refreshing one. The main part of it 
should be built of good hard wood, but the 
panelling maybe of painted canvas. But even 
cheaper and handier baths are in the market 
than the cabinet sort, in which hot air or hot 
air combined with steam is used for the pur¬ 
pose of securing a free flow of perspiration. 
And these can be contrived in one’s own room 
by the aid of spirits of wine lamps with a tin 
saucer over containing water and Sanitas fluid, 
and a blanket or two. 

But in whatever way the Turkish bath is 
taken, it is the best of all baths we possess for 
keeping at bay at least fifty per cent, of 
all the ills to which human flesh is heir, to 
say nothing of securing calm to the nervous 
system, freedom from flying pains and aches, 
and the certainty almost of good sleep at 
night. 

But after your hot air bath in your room 
the poetry of ablution is continued in the 
shape of what I may call beauty’s bath. In 
this magazine I have described it before, and 
called it the “ Girl’s Own Bath.” You simply 
wash the body all over with hot water and the 
very best soap, then take two to five minutes 
in the sponge bath. Let your feelings guide 
you as to how long you should remain in the 
cold water. Anyhow, it should be just long 
enough to cool the skin. Then after drying, 
dress most leisurely, and a small cup of really 
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good coffee or tea would now add much to 
your happiness and buoyancy of mind. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson tells us that the bath is 
a prevention of disease by hardening the 
individual against the effects of variations and 
vicissitudes of temperature, by giving him 
power to resist miasmatic and zymotic affec¬ 
tions, and by strengthening the system against 
consumption, gout, and rheumatism, diseases of 
the digestive organs, the skin, the muscular 
system, including the heart, and the nervous 
system, including the brain. “ The bath,” he 
adds, and my personal experience tells me he 
is correct, “ has the property of hardening and 
fortifying the skin so as to render it almost 
insusceptible to the influence of the cold. A 


Doctor of Divinity told me that during the 
winter time he was scarcely ever free from 
colds, often so severe as to lay him up for 
several weeks, and that he also suffered from 
attacks of neuralgia, but that since he had 
adopted the use of the hot air bath twice a 
week, all disposition to colds and neuralgia 
had ceased, and for the first time for sixteen 
years he had passed the winter without a cold.” 

Some girls are strong enough to take the 
shower bath. This is far more bracing than 
the sponge bath. I think that the former should 
go hand in hand with calisthenics and gym¬ 
nasium exercise. 

I have been asked how often one should 
take the Turkish bath, and what is the best 


time of the day for its use. Well, once or 
twice a week will do, but if inclined to ernbon- 
poirUy oftener, and at any time when you want 
to banish fatigue, lassitude, aches and pains and 
incipient cold, or to drive dull care away. It 
may be taken in the morning, in the afternoon, 
or before retirin for the night, but two or three 
hours after a meal is probably the best time. 

I have already said that you should dress 
leisurely after the hot air or vapour bath. 
Well, the time you are cooling down may be 
profitably invested in attending to the proper 
ablution of the teeth, and to trimming the 
nails on feet and hands. Or the hair may be 
washed. But concerning this last I must 
write another day. 
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PART nr. 

THE QUEEN.* 

aroline was destined 
to reign as Queen- 
Consort for ten years. 
During this time her 
influence over her 
King was paramount. 
It was first exerted, as 
Queen, in inducing the 
King to keep in office 
his father’s prime 
minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, whom 
George, when Prince 
of Wales, had heartily 
detested. She is said 
to have been perfectly 
aware of the abomin¬ 
able rudeness and coarseness—characteristic 
of the period—with which Walpole had 
spoken of her as “ that fat beast the Prince’s 
wife.” On the other hand, she was sensible 
of the absolute necessity there was for re¬ 
taining his services at the head of the 
government, and she appreciated his shrewd¬ 
ness and good judgment as a statesman. 
His ignoble creed that “ every man has his 
price ” (by which his support may be bought) 
is well known. It may be an illustration of 
this cynical conviction that, on George I.’s 
death, Walpole made it be spread abroad 
that, if he continued in office, he would raise 
the Queen’s allowance to a hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. But the inference adopted 
by Dr. Doran that Caroline was thus bribed 
to espouse Walpole’s cause is gratuitous. 
Her devotion to her husband’s interests is 
beyond question. She needed no bribe to 
uphold the claims of the only man who had 
afforded any promise of ruling England peace¬ 
fully and successfully. She understood and 
felt to the full the value of money, but she 
was awake to higher obligations. She was 
far above the ordinary grasping harpy to 
whom money is everything. 

The Queen sought to recommend herself, 
and by doing so to recommend her husband, 
to all around her. Her manner to the Eng¬ 
lish ladies who flocked to her Court and 
appeared at her drawing-rooms was frank and 


* Dr. Doran’s Lives of the Queens of England of 
the House of Hanover; John Lord Hervey’s "Memoirs 
of the Court of George II.; Horace Walpole’s 
Letters ; Letters to and from the Countess of Suffolk ; 
Letters of Mrs. Delany ; Lady Louisa Stuart’s Life 
of John Duke of Argyll; Lady Mary Coke’s 
Journal and Letters ; and Thackeray’s Four Georges. 
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agreeable. Her personal attractions might be 
on the wane, but a great charm was lent 
to her address by her captivating voice, while 
her graceful hands were still “ beautifully 
small” in their plumpness. Here is an in¬ 
stance of the Queen’s graciousness and tact, 
given by a fine lady of the day, whose opinions 
are to be depended upon because they are 
remarkable, in general, for their fairness and 
forbearance. “ On Saturday, the first day of 
March, it being Queen Caroline’s birthday, I 
dressed myself in all my best array, borrowed 
my Lady Sunderland’s jewels, and made a 
tearing show. I went with my Lady Carteret 
and her two daughters. There was a vast 
crowd, and my Lady Carteret got with some 
difficulty to the circle, and after she had made 
her curtsey made me stand before her. The 
Queen came up to her, and thanked her for 
bringing me forward, and told me she 'was 
obliged to me for my pretty clothes.” * 

Frederick Prince of Wales, who had re¬ 
ceived various titles—those of “ Duke of Glou¬ 
cester,” “ Duke of Edinburgh,” etc., etc.— 
while he was still in Hanover during the life 
of his grandfather George I., was now sum¬ 
moned to England. His continued absence 
from his family, acting on an utterly un¬ 
disciplined and peculiarly wayward nature, 
had entirely alienated him from them. Ap¬ 
parently he did not entertain a particle of 
respect or regard for father or mother, brother 
or sister. For his mother, indeed, he had a 
particular aversion. He was looked upon by 
all his kindred with the utmost distrust and 
dislike, though it is admitted that the Queen 
tried at first to find excuses for her son, and 
to the last—whether from policy, whether 
from some lingering rue in the mother’s heart 
where her first-born was concerned—sought 
to reconcile him to the King his father. But 
George I.’s feud with his son was as a trifle 
compared to the bitter strife which raged 
between George II. and Frederick Prince of 
Wales. The animosity on both sides was 
expressed with the scurrilous violence of the 
times, in which Caroline was not behind her 
neighbours. French, which she habitually 
spoke, though the most polite language in 
Europe, did little to soften the sound of her 
rancour. “My dear lord,” said Caroline, 
speaking to Lord Hervey of her son, “I will 
give it you under my hand, if you have any 
fear of my relapsing, that my dear first-born 

* At Caroline’s last drawing-room on the King's 
reminding her that she had passed the old Duchess 
of Norfolk, the Queen turned back, though ready 
to sink with fatigue and pain, and spoke a few 
courteous words to the venerable duchess. 


is the greatest ass, and the' greatest liar, and 
the greatest canaille , and the greatest beast in 
the whole world, and that I most heartily wish 
him out of it.” The furious resentment in 
which everybody concerned indulged, and the 
exceeding plain language in which all ex¬ 
pressed their wrath and disgust, is incon¬ 
ceivable unless to readers of the diaries and 
letters of the period. When the gentlest 
member of the royal household, Princess Caro¬ 
line, spoke of her brother, the mere circum¬ 
stance of her devotion to her mother caused 
her speech to be that of a reckless virago; 
and when Princess Emily made a few attempts 
to be on terms with him she was freely ac¬ 
cused of double-dealing, of a desire to stand 
well alike with the present and with the 
future King. 

In person the Prince was a tall, rather 
handsome young man, with long fair hair (his 
mother’s hair), curiously curled above the fore¬ 
head and at the sides of the face, then tied 
back in a bag-wig or a queue. In mind and 
character he was less illiterate than his father, 
though his tastes were not more refined, and 
he had drunk, gambled, and been a profligate 
from his early youth. But what turned Caro¬ 
line utterly against him was not so much his 
vice, and his rudeness and lack of all natural 
affection towards herself, as his attitude to¬ 
wards his father, the object of her life-long 
solicitude and tender fidelity. “ Prince Fritz " 
was disobedient, defiant, and insubordinate, 
till the very jealous bravado and senseless 
perversity of the young man lent to some 
of his unwarrantable proceedings a tinge of 
the morbid, unreasoning hate which is akin to 
madness. 

In his extravagant conceit and treachery of 
disposition, the Prince of Wales made bids 
for popularity in every quarter. He attended 
an evening party at the Countess of Hunting- 
-don’s in order to hear Whitfield preach when 
Methodism, in high places, was dividing public 
attention with the Mississippi and South Sea 
schemes. He praised the sermon, and re¬ 
buked the levity of some of the fine ladies 
present, to the great gratification of his good 
hostess. He was equally ready to show him¬ 
self at St. Bartholomew’s—or “ Bartlemy’s ” 
—Fair, and join in the coarse revelry certain 
to degenerate into excess and riot. Like his 
father, Frederick made a parade of the tone of 
a man of gallantry and license. He professed 
to cultivate the Muses, and wrote detestable 
verses in his own person. In the middle of 
this chameleon-like versatility there was one 
aspect of the Prince which never changed, and 
that was his envenomed hostility to ever}' 
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member of his family. He was as unscru¬ 
pulous in his private talk of them as they were 
in their talk of him. When his mother lay 
dying, at the very time when he was making, 
before the public, solemnly sympathetic in¬ 
quiries after her health and petitions to be 
permitted to see her, he congratulated his 
cronies on their being likely to hear “ good 
news ” soon, the news being that of Caro¬ 
line’s death. There is no page of family 
history so hideous in some lights, so painful 
in all, as that which records the relations 
which existed between Frederick Prince of 
Wales and his nearest blood relations. 

The Queen was not only present at the 
King’s interviews with his minister; while 
apparently passive she was really prompting 
or modifying his consent to the various mea¬ 
sures which Sir Robert Walpole laid before 
him. During George’s frequent absences in 
Germany Caroline was appointed Regent, to 
the hot indignation of her elder son, and, 
aided by the Cabinet Ministers, she ruled the 
country constitutionally and with much dis¬ 
cretion. Twenty-four months after his acces¬ 
sion, George was absent for two whole years, 
and it was no easy matter for those left in 
power to preserve its balance and maintain 
the peace and honour of the country. It was 
during the interval between the rebellions of 
’15 and ’45, and the entire kingdom was 
restless and unsettled. Much smuggling and 
many other disorders prevailed, and called for 
a strong hand to restrain them. The excise- 
duties were a vexed question, so were the 
opinions and prospects of those of the esta¬ 
blished clergy who did not hold High Church 
views, and of the Nonconformists, who natu¬ 
rally looked to the House of Brunswick, as 
the champions of Protestantism, to support 
the Dissenters’ claims. Thus the repeal of 
various Test Acts was urgently demanded, 
and the Queen, in her difficult position, was 
reduced to temporising. It was said of her, 
as it was said of the Electress Sophia by the 
opponents of what, for lack of a better name, 
may be styled the Low Church party, that 
the Queen was unorthodox in her favour for 
liberal Churchmen, and that this bent in her 
was due to the influence of Lady Sundon 
(Mrs. Clayton). Caroline resembled her hus¬ 
band’s grandmother in having been always 
fond of theological discussion. She was much 
more likely to lead than to be led by her bed¬ 
chamber woman in this respect. When the 
Queen’s preferences are known to have in¬ 
cluded Dr. Samuel Clarke, Bishop Berkeley, 
and Bishop Butler, whose Analogy of Reli¬ 
gion, Natural and Revealed, to the Comtitu- 
tion and Course of Nature , she was accus¬ 
tomed to keep on her breakfast-table, it does 
not seem as if her lack of orthodoxy was of a 
very formidable description. It must, however, 
be said that the irreverence of the speech and 
manners of the day was on a par with their 
frequent violence and coarseness. In the ac¬ 
counts of the scenes which illustrate this fact, 
the reader is forced to come to the conclusion 
that the claims of an earthly sovereign were 
allowed to figure in a controversy, the repul¬ 
sive unseemliness of which did more than 
savour of profanity, with the prerogatives of 
the King of kings. In Anne’s reign the in¬ 
decorous practice had been established of the 
chaplain’s reading prayers in the ante-room 
while the Queen dressed in the room within. 
She was in the habit of causing the door of 
communication to be shut occasionally. On 
one occasion when this happened the chaplain 
stopped in the sendee, and the Queen sent 
to ask the reason why, on which the high- 
spirited and indignant prelate replied that he 
declined to “ whistle the Word of God through 
a key-hole.” Prayers were read in the same 
disorderly fashion to Caroline. The chap¬ 
lain’s reading-desk was placed under a huge 
picture of the heathen goddess Venus. The 
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Queen’s toilet went on in regular stages, the 
last stage including the presence of Lord 
Hervey, her Vice-Chamberlain, as well as of 
her ladies and women of the bed-chamber in 
attendance, and Hervey was there to discuss 
with his mistress the morning’s highly-spiced 
gossip. 

In the middle of this autocratic and dis¬ 
respectful carelessness, the Queen, in her affa¬ 
bility and candour, was opeji to both remon¬ 
strance and rebuke when there was anyone 
bold enough, under the seal of his commis¬ 
sion, to administer them to her. Dr. Wbiston 
had the courage to tell her frankly of the 
scandal created by the -royal conduct in the 
square pew in the little chapel in the palace 
at Kensington. The King demanded that 
the shortest * of “ good sermons ” should be 
preached ; yet, in spite of their shortness and 
goodness, he either fell asleep, or conversed 
with the Queen in German so loudly as 
nearly to drown the voice of the preacher, 
who, in one instance, was so hurt and dis¬ 
tressed that in place of challenging the 
offenders, as his predecessors challenged “the 
lion’s cub ” Elizabeth, the unfortunate man 
burst into tears. Caroline acknowledged the 
reasonableness of the protest, when she pled 
in self-defence that the King would speak to 
her and she had to answer him. 

Whatever the fate of England might have 
been, had Caroline lost the influence over her 
husband which she was persuaded was only 
to be secured by the appearance of unqualified 
deference to his wishes, she would have been 
infinitely more respected, and more worthy of 
respect, had she cherished and given voice to 
a mind of her own, on questions of right and 
wrong, in her intercourse with her husband. 

It would almost seem as if a blunted sense 
of reverent propriety, when joining in reli¬ 
gious worship, was hereditary, in addition to 
the fact that the growth of bad example was 
at work, when we read that, in the next gene¬ 
ration, Princess Emily received a public re¬ 
buke for carrying a little dog in her muff to 
church. 

Gay had just brought out his popular 
Beggar's Opera , which, under its rollicking 
fun, contained a smart satire on the Govern¬ 
ment embodied in Sir Robert Walpole. For 
this indiscretion the poet, who is said to have 
been the first man to bring the news of 
Anne’s death to Hanover, who was certainly 
in such favour with Caroline that she asked 
him to write a book of fables for the use of 
her little son William, and offered him a small 
place in the household, fell into disgrace at 
Court. As a consequence the performance of 
the play, which had “run” for many nights, 
was interdicted. Gay’s part was immedi¬ 
ately taken by “ Kitty ” Duchess of Queens- 
berry, one of the most headstrong and whim¬ 
sical of the fine ladies of the reign. She had 
such confidence in her own beauty that she 
went to the coronation of George IT. and 
Caroline without either ribbon or feather. 
“This,” writes well-mannered Mrs. Delan)’ - , 
in the dainty fault-finding which offers so 
marked a contrast to the robust vituperation 
of her contemporaries, “ was not to her (the 
Duchess’s) advantage.” With the same con¬ 
viction that her charms were beyond embel¬ 
lishment, the same wilful, egotistical “Kitty” 
—no longer young, but an aged woman— 
walked at the coronation of George III. in 
her “ milk-white locks,” unsheltered and un¬ 
adorned. The Duchess was an ardent patroness 
of Gay. She chose to resent the disgrace 
into which he had fallen, and to go about 
making subscriptions for him, at one of the 
Queen’s drawing-rooms of all places. When 


* There is one excuse for George, that he—a 
stupid unintellectual old man—was required to listen 
to a sermon in what was practically a foreign 
language to him. 


she was called to order for her conduct, she 
wrote so saucily impertinent a reply that she 
too was forbidden the Court; she indemnified 
herself by espousing Gay’s cause more vehe¬ 
mently than ever. She repaired to Bath, like 
the rest of the world then, and got up private 
theatricals, which the Prince of Wales went 
to admire, in order to flourish, in the eyes 
of the world, his disagreement with his 
family. 

In 1738 the first arrangements were made 
for the marriage of Princess Anne, Caroline’s 
eldest daughter, who was in her twenty-fifth 
year, with the deformed Prince of Orange. 
The match was not greatly approved of by 
the King and Queen. Holland was not in 
the first rank among European countries, 
though its rulers had wedded with English 
princesses more than once since the States 
became independent. The bridegroom’s in¬ 
come did not amount to more than ten or 
twelve thousand pounds a year, while his per¬ 
son was ill-suited to the buxom youth and 
comeliness of the bride. A far greater alli¬ 
ance—that with Louis XV. of France—had 
been talked of for her, but the proposal had 
been dropped on account of the Roman 
Catholic creed of the suitor. The decision 
with regard to the Prince of Orange was left 
to the person most concerned—the Princess, 
a young woman of much character and some 
estimable qualities, though she was of too 
haughty and imperious a disposition to be 
generally liked. She immediately pronounced 
for the Prince of Orange, declaring, in scorn 
of the ridicule of his deformity, that though 
he were a monkey she would marry him. 

Nobody was more astonished, or well-nigh 
affronted, by her daughter’s choice than was 
Queen Caroline. During the whole of the 
preparations, and even during the celebration 
of the marriage, she never ceased to dwell on 
the Prince’s defects, and to bemoan, with 
showers of tears, the hard fate of the Prin¬ 
cess. With outrageous exaggeration, Caroline 
was in the habit of styling her future son-in- 
law “ that animal—that monster yet surely 
dapper, red-faced, conceited, and irate George 
was neither an Adonis nor a Solomon that 
his partner in life should have commented, 
with overwhelming severity, on the short¬ 
comings in person and manners of a man who 
is said to have had a fine and good face to 
counterbalance his crooked body. As for his 
share of the silence and phlegm which distin¬ 
guished his race it was more than compensated 
for by his quiet, magnanimous dignity under 
the unmerited rudeness and neglect with 
which he was treated on his arrival in Eng¬ 
land. He was so ill in health that many 
weeks had to elapse before he could resort 
to Bath to drink the famous waters for the 
purpose of hastening his convalescence. It 
was not till March, 1734, that the ceremony 
of marriage, of which so many gossiping 
details have been given, could take place. In 
the meantime William received no visit of 
formal politeness, no mark of friendly sym¬ 
pathy from Kensington or St. James’s. The 
Prince and his retinue were treated with 
marked slights by all save London city and 
the people at large, to whom the strangers’ 
conspicuous Protestantism recommended them. 
One is tempted to ask oneself whether there 
was not a seamy side of clownish selfishness 
and rudeness to the Sir Charles Grandison 
era of exquisite bowing and curtseying, just 
as, in the middle ages, the fantastic courage 
and generosity of chivalry had its reverse 
aspect of savage brutality. The very bride, 
who had elected of her free will to accept 
the offer of William’s hand, showed herself 
strangely indifferent to his feelings and suffer¬ 
ings. She did not display the slightest impa¬ 
tience to see him ; she did not give utterance 
to the smallest regret that he should be 
seriously ill under trying circumstances. Like 
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her family, she took little or no notice of him 
till the moment wbicb was to make them 
husband and wife. But her subsequent be¬ 
haviour indicated that her apathy was due, 
partly to her position with its difficulties, 
partly to the pride which led her to guard 
jealously her own prerogatives, and would not 
allow her to concede anything till she had 
granted all. 

The foremost in contempt for his brother-in- 
law, and in animosity to Princess Anne in the 
light of a bride, was, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, her brother Frederick Prince of Wales. 
He is represented as ludicrously angry because 
his sister was to be married, while there was 
still no mention of his marriage. One of his 
modes of annoying his sister was to get up an 
opposition opera to that of Handel, her old 
master, for whom she had a high regard, so 
that for a time the great composer, whom the 
rest of the royal family delighted to honour, 
was thrown into the shade by an unworthy 
rival. 

The Court life, in the middle of courtiers’ 
intrigues and fierce family squabbles, was 
formal and monotonous. The King, with his 
aspirations to be gay and gallant, was heavily 
dull and methodical in his habits and amuse¬ 
ments. A round of residences at St. James’s, 
Kensington, Richmond, and Hampton Court, 
formed the rule; a sojourn at Bath or Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, then in their glory, was the 
exception. Caroline had a passion for land¬ 
scape gardening, which she indulged with 
least hindrance during the King’s absences in 
Hanover. Among her improvements were the 
removal of the labyrinths of ornamental hedges 
from Kensington Gardens * and the substitu¬ 
tion of the Round Pond in their place ; she 
also projected the formation of the Serpentine. 
Her taste in art was at least superior to that 
of George, and to her alert intelligence is due 
the discovery and preservation of one of the 
art treasures of the country. I refer to a 
priceless set of chalk drawings by Holbein, 
able sketches of the notabilities of the Court of 
Henry VIII., with the names supplied by Sir 
John Cheke. The drawings, which are now 
in the possession of the Queen at Windsor, 
were found by Queen Caroline, long after 
they had been lost sight of, stowed away in 
the drawers of an old cabinet. 

There was royal hunting for three days a 
week in Richmond Park and similar localities, 
when the Queen always hunted in a chaise, 
and appointed her vice-chamberlain Hervey, 
who cared no more for the sport than she 
did, to ride by her coach and entertain her 
with his lively conversation. Lord Hervey, 
in the middle of his heartless cynicism, was 
an effeminate fop, affording warrant for the 
nickname “ Lord Fanny ” which Pope first 
applied to him. I-Ie used rouge, was sickly— 
for which he was less to blame—and is said 
to have been liable to epileptic fits. He went 
constantly to London, on the plea of hearing 
what the world was saying and doing, and 
retailed what he had acquired to the Queen 
and the Princesses, with whom he walked 
“ every other day.” He was always at the 
Queen’s breakfast-table. His society was so 
necessary and agreeable to Caroline that, when 
she was confined to her room with gout, she 
made the excuse of her mature years and 
sentiments, in order to admit him to sit by 
her and enliven her with his sallies. He was 
so secure of his position, and so convinced of 
her regard, that in one of the jeux d* esprit 
which he was in the habit of perpetrating, he 
not only described himself as waylaid by high¬ 
waymen on the country (!) road between 
London and the courtly little town of Ken¬ 

* There is still a pastry-cook’s, in the main street 
of Kensington, where Caroline’s recipe for German 
ginger-bread is preserved. The Queen gave it to the 
pastry-cook’s predecessor of her day, who had a shop 
on the same site. 


sington, but he went on to picture, in the 
freest manner, the news of his misadventure 
with the report of his death reaching the 
palace, and the different amusing ways in 
which, according to their idiosyncracies, the 
various members of the royal family and the 
Court circle, received the information. In 
these details the author did not hesitate to 
comment slyly on the peculiarities of the indi¬ 
viduals dealt with. This paper Hervey read 
aloud to the Queen, the Princesses, and the 
ladies-in-waiting, to the accompaniment of their 
appreciative laughter. In another paper, sup¬ 
posed to be his diary written after death, he 
painted his spirit as constantly occupied in 
serving his royal mistress. He was driving a 
bat out of her bedroom ; he was shading her 
from the sun ; he was talcing the chill off the 
strawberry-water she was about to drink when 
she was hot; he was sitting on the shaft of 
her Majesty’s carriage, so as to brush away 
the dews and worms from her path; he was 
hovering over the chaplain in chapel, and 
tearing six leaves out of his sermon in order 
to shorten it, etc., etc. Caroline said, laugh¬ 
ingly, she endured the impertinence of which 
the creature was guilty because she could not 
live without him. The return for all this in¬ 
dulgent affection was the cold-hearted analysis 
of her life and character, the elaborate narra¬ 
tive, as if made con amove , of every sorry 
circumstance, every grim and ghastly feature 
of her last days and hours. Why did Caro¬ 
line, with her well-known penetration, lavish 
so much confidence and regard on so frivolous 
and false a servant ? Even her son Frederick, 
of whom she was accustomed to think and 
speak as “a poor fool,” formed a more correct 
estimate than the mother took of Hervey, 
whom Frederick detested with all his heart. 
The explanation is to be found in the matter- 
of-fact, philosophic, pessimistic side of the 
Queen’s character. She had been early ac¬ 
customed to put up with a great deal which 
was mentally and morally inferior. Hervey 
could not be called mentally inferior. He 
was a man “ of parts,” as people said in his 
day, of keen wit and lively talent, while she 
was a witty woman, with her perceptions of 
what was pure, honest, lovely, and of good 
report, long blunted, alas! by disuse and 
abuse. She was oppressed—as only such a 
woman could be oppressed—by the extremity 
of dulness and levity on the part of the King, 
in whose society she spent seven or eight 
hours each day, listening to him, humouring 
him, guiding him by apparently endorsing his 
views and opinions, with a constant restraint 
put on herself. During these long hours she 
is said by Hervey himself to have “looked, 
spoke, and breathed ” but for her husband. 
It must have been an immense relief to her, 
faithfully as she loved and served George, to 
exchange his vapid boasting and tiresome 
garrulity, his causeless frets and unreasoning 
furies for the society of a companion as quick 
in perception and apt in tongue as herself, 
who could divert her thoughts and entertain 
her and her daughters by his racy version of 
what was passing in and out of London. 
She fancied here was a gossip with whom 
she could be at ease, whom she could trust, 
to whom she could speak her mind without 
fear of ulterior consequences. It should be 
remembered that Caroline’s eldest son, who 
might have been her friend, had utterly failed 
her. Tier communications with him were only 
less forced than those which he held with 
his father. Unless when it was necessary to 
notice the Prince in public, which the King 
was induced to do with difficulty, George 
passed Frederick by in dogged silence, as 
George’s father had passed his son by in his 
youth, and habitually acted as if no Prince 
were visible. 

Caroline’s younger son, "William Duke of 
Cumberland, to whom she was sincerely at¬ 


tached, who returned her attachment, was not 
more than seventeen years of age at the date 
of his mother’s death. His education and 
the offices, military and civil, to which he was 
early appointed, as if for the purpose of molli¬ 
fying his elder brother, kept mother and son 
apart. 

Queen Caroline, like the Electress Sophia, 
got into trouble by her tongue. Her speech 
was always pointed and vigorous. That her 
strong language was frequently an offence 
to proper feeling and good taste is attributable, 
in part, to the license then permitted and 
encouraged in conversation. The fact that 
the Queen spoke mostly in French, which has 
been already mentioned, ought also to be 
borne in mind, since that language lent a 
certain airy piquancy and drollery, which 
served to modify the pungent phrases and 
broad illustrations of her meaning, which her 
biographers have rendered in the plainest of 
plain-spoken English. Her “sprightliness,” 
as it was called, tempted her to tease her 
listeners, and to “play off” or show up their 
peculiarities, though it was never done ill- 
naturedly. She was dining in company with 
Sir Paul Methuen at Lady Walpole’s, and 
kept attacking him on his notorious love of 
romance-reading, pressing him with the ques¬ 
tion, “ Well, Sir Paul, what romance are you 
reading now ? ” At last he was provoked 
into answering, “ I have got into a very 
foolish study, madam, that of the Kings and 
Queens of England a smart repartee, which 
she deserved and probably enjoyed. 

At Richmond Caroline walked for more 
than an hour every morning with the King. 
The amount of exercise was often exceedingly 
difficult for her—on account of her great stout¬ 
ness, her gout, and the fatal complaint which 
was gradually developing itself. But rather 
than disappoint the King, who would have 
been annoyed by any failure to attend him on 
her part, she would plunge her foot and leg 
up to the knee in cold water, and trust to the 
dangerous shock to the system, and the violent 
perspiration thus induced, to enable her to do 
what she conceived to be alike her privilege 
and her duty. The Queen’s devotion to her 
husband has been freely ascribed to ambition 
and self-interest. Thackeray judges it more 
justly, though he does not profess to account 
for it:—“ One inscrutable attachment that 
inscrutable woman has. To that she is faithful 
through all trial, neglect, pain, and time. Save 
her husband, she really cares for no created 
being. She is good enough to her children, 
and even fond enough of them, but she would 
chop them all up into little pieces to please 
him. In her intercourse with all around her 
she was perfectly kind, gracious, and natural; 
but friends may die, daughters may depart, 
she will be as perfectly kind and gracious to 
the next set. If the King wants her, she 
will smile upon him be she ever so sad, and 
walk with him be she ever so weary, and 
laugh at his brutal jokes be she in ever so 
much pain of body or heart. Caroline’s devo¬ 
tion to her husband is a prodigy to read of. 
What charm had the little man ? What 
was there in those wonderful letters of thirty 
pages long which he wrote to her when he 
was absent ? . . . . Why did Caroline, the 
most lovely and accomplished princess of 
Germany, take a little red-faced, staring 
princeling for a husband and refuse an em¬ 
peror ? Why, to her last hour, did she love 
him so ? . . . . With the film of death over 
her eyes, writhing in intolerable pain, she yet 
had a livid smile and a gentle word for her 
master.” 

Card-parties at Bassett, quadrille, loo (spelt 
“ lu ”), etc., etc., with occasional heavy gains 
and losses, were formed eveiy evening in Eng¬ 
lish as in other European palaces. 

(To he contmued.) 
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HOPE DEFERRED. 

Bv HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Kitty dead! my Kitty, tender-hearted 
Merry Kitty, with her willing- ways— 

Happy child, whose sweet lips when we parted 
Spoke so hopefully of brighter days. 

Dead, you say—nay, I am not forgetting 
She belonged to a long vanished past; 

But I see her still in the fair setting 
Of her girlhood, as I saw her last. 

True, the “brighter days” of which we prated 
Never came, and youth went slipping by 

Year by year, while still we hoped and waited- 
How we loved each other—she and I! 

Half a lifetime, often sad and lonely; 

Half a lifetime full of toil and care, 

Fades forgotten, leaving with me only 
Merry Kitty, with her sunnv hair. 


Kitty, flitting ’midst her g-arden roses; 

Kitty, singing as she used to do, 

At the summer evening’s dewy closes 
Happy Kitty, tender, sweet, and true. 

This is how my fond remembrance holds her— 
This is how—from all things else apart 
Fragrance, as of violets enfolds her 
In the deep recesses of my heart. 

I knew not the woman, worn and faded, 

Who, with wistful eyes and silvered hair, 

You describe as Kitty ; nought o’ershaded 
Kitty’s eyes, in the dear days that were. 

Kitty dead ! the girl to whom I plighted 

Txr^f art anc ^ youth’s sunny meads among- 

Well, the sooner we shall be united 

In the land where love is always young! 


CHAPTER I. 

ear the sea, and 
not far from the 
brow of a cliff, 
stood Eben Clos- 
son’s cottage. 
When the tide 
was down there 
was a broad, 
smooth belt of 
sand, which was 
firm and pleasant 
to walk upon, 
between the base 
of the cliff and 
the sea. Usually 
there was at least 
a path, for it was 
only when tides were high or a stormy wind 
blew from seaward that the waves came to the 
foot of the cliff or dashed against the rocky 
masses that had fallen from its sides, and now 
lay half imbedded in the sands below. 

Sometimes, however, the sandy path was 
hidden, and a hurricane drove the waves roar¬ 
ing and rushing over and between the rocks, to 
break on the base of the cliff. Then there 
were anxious watchers if the boats were out; 
and, if not, the fishermen, whose cottages were 
dotted or clustered on the cliff, would be on 
the look-out to rescue unwary pedestrians who 
might without such help be caught by the fast¬ 
rising tide. 

In a beautiful valley, which lay below and 
farther inland, was a pretty English village. 
It was a very ideal home of peace and rural 
beauty, with its stately trees, quaint Norman 
church, and its whitewashed cottages—not one 
of which was without a garden, gorgeous with 
country flowers, and a porch shaded with roses 
and honeysuckle. A few substantial farmhouses 
made up the village of Clifftown, whilst the 
fishing hamlet above was called Beaconcliff. 

On the side of a hill, midway between village 
and hamlet, stood Cliff Castle, a noble mansion 
in which lived Sir Gervase Halstead, who 
owned nearly the whole of both, beside broad 
lands in other counties. He was married, but 
childless. 

In Eben Closson’s cottage, one New Year’s 
Day, four girls, who were like stair-steps—very 
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little above each other in height—were on the 
tiptoe of expectation. All were anxious to see 
the new baby a few hours old, but the two 
eldest of the group were each equally eager to 
be the first to catch the sound of father’s re¬ 
turning footsteps, and to shout in his ears the 
wonderful tidings that he had a son and they a 
brother. 

Both were disappointed. Eben Closson en¬ 
tered the cottage whilst the four children were 
gathered in a group round the new baby. One 
was touching a tiny hand, another tenderly 
essaying to kiss its red forehead, and all were 
prepared to endow the helpless creature with 
that heritage of love which, indeed, babies are 
said to bring with them when they come into 
the world. 

But if Ebenezer Closson’s little daughters 
regarded the new arrival with admiring eyes, 
much more did those of their father shine with 
a glad light when he was told that a son had 
been bom to him. He had so longed for a 
boy. Girls he had already in plenty, but after 
the first-born of these, each had brought dis¬ 
appointment to her father. 

Girls could not grow up to share his labours 
—to be his companions in the boat, and his 
aids in breadwinning. He wished them to be 
home-birds, helping their mother in household 
duties, learning to sew and do womanly work 
under her wise training, first in their own cot¬ 
tage, and afterwards as trusty serving maidens 
in larger dwellings. 

“I like girls to be girls, women to be 
womanly,” Eben would say. “ I’m willing to 
let mother bring up the whole lot of them in 
her own way, but with four children it seems a 
bit hard that there should be no lad to grow 
up into a mate for me.” 

So for ten and a half years, since the first 
girl came, Eben had hoped in vain, till that 
New Year’s morniug brought him the longed- 
for blessing. How glad he was! How he 
rejoiced at sight of the chubby red face and 
dimpled chin ! Nay, the first cry the youngster 
gave in his hearing, though unmusical enough 
to others, made him laugh gleefully and say, 

“ The lad has strong lungs, and knows how to 
use them.” 

“ Aye, Eben,” said a neighbour who was 
acting as nurse, “ that little voice tells a tale. 


It cannot frame a word yet, but it reminds you 
that the New Year has brought you another 
child to toil for—another mouth to fill. A 
baby is always a handful for a mother, and all 
these girls are but little as yet.” 

Eben was ready to be offended at words 
which had a ring of pity in them. It was 
almost an insult to condole with him for hav¬ 
ing a boy—the son he had hoped and prayed 
for so long—as if he could regard the babe as 
another burden. 

“ Let me tell you, mistress,” said he, “ that 
I reckon this child the best New Year’s gift 
God has ever sent me, and I shall work harder 
and with a better will than ever for his sake. 
It’s an old saying that with new mouths meat 
comes to fill them. Beside, in a few years’ 
time he will work with me, if he is spared.” 

The good dame smiled at Eben’s words and 
mode of looking at the matter. 

“ Well, Eben,” she said cheerily, ‘*1 hope 
this little man will grow up to be such a bless¬ 
ing and, in due time, a help, that vears hence 
you may be able to repeat your w’ords of to¬ 
day, and say he is the best New Year’s gift 
ever sent to you. But many a summer must 
come and go before he will work by your side. 
I ve good reason to know what children are, 
for I have had ten to bring up on small means.” 

She sighed, for she had known much sorrow, 
and often asked herself whether she ought to 
deem her children blessings, when they had 
increased her toil without adding to the happi¬ 
ness of her home. 

Eben knew no forebodings. His imagination 
stretched across the years at a bound, and he 
seemed to see the infant grown into a boy. 
sturdy and strong, and then to manhood. 

“ As to bringing him up all light! He has 
a good mother. She and I must do our best. 
WeTl watch over him and work for him that 
he may know neither pain nor earthly want. 
And we shall pray for him, and the rest, that 
the good gifts we cannot bestow on our lad 
may be sent by our Heavenly Father who 
can.” 

The neighbour gently answered, 4 -'Aye_ 

work for them and pray for them; that’s all 
we can do.” 

The mother, who now lay with her baby 
boy at her breast, was already offering up her 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


first prayer for the well-being of the uncon¬ 
scious little one. 

If Eben Closson had been anxious for a boy, 
who should in time go out fishing with him 
and share in all his pursuits, how much more 
did the master of Cliff Castle desire a son to 
inherit his broad acres. 

Sir Gervase Halstead could not look from 
his windows on a foot of land he could not call 
his own. He had the sweetest wife imaginable, 
and in her a true helpmeet. She was rich, too, 
in her own right; in fact, the couple had all 
that heart could desire—except children, on 
whom to bestow their love and their wealth. 

There was to be a great party at the Castle 
on that day, and Eben Closson could not spend 
much time in gazing on his baby boy, because 
he had to carry the supply of fish for the 
dinner. So, after a kiss to mother and babe, 
he trudged off with a heavy basket and a light 
heart, singing as he went, despite the load he 
carried up-hill. 

He was not far from the Castle when a 
hearty voice exclaimed, “ A Happy New Year 
to you, Eben.” 

The fisherman turned and saw Sir Gervase 
on horseback just behind him. He had been 
too full of pleasant thoughts to note the sound 
of the horse’s feet; but on hearing the voice 
he doffed his hat and replied, “ Thank you, 
Sir Gervase! The same to you, sir, and her 
ladyship, and many of them ! ” 

Sir Gervase thanked him, then added, “ You 
look uncommonly bright this morning. Have 
you had a New Year’s gift, or, are you expect¬ 
ing one ? ” 

Eben had a shrewd notion that a gift was 
coming when he saw the speaker draw out a 
purse; but before he could reply, Sir Gervase 
was handing him a sovereign. 

“I always fill my purse on this first day of 
the year,” he said, “for the benefit of the 
youngsters, so take this for your little maids 
at home.” 

Eben thanked the giver, but added, “ And 
for the little man, too, sir. He must have his 
share, I reckon, in some fashion. My first 
present was given me by my good wife—-as 
fine a boy as any father need wish to see ! ” 

“ Eh ! What, another child, and a boy at 
last ! Why, Eben, I could envy you your 
houseful of healthy children, and specially this 
last one. Your nutshell of a cottage is teem¬ 
ing with life and echoing with young voices. 
In our great barrack of a castle there are only 
a childless pair and a swarm of hirelings to 
run at the beck and call of those who house 
and pay them. My wife and I would give 
many an acre and gold beside, if we had one 
toddling thing to clasp our necks and call us 
father and mother. Let me see, does youi 
boy make up the half dozen ? ” 

“ Only five, Sir Gervase.” 

“ Well, Eben, here’s an extra sovereign for 
the boy’s benefit. I will not envy you, but 
with all my heart I wish that your New Year’s 
gift may become a greater comfort and keep- 
ing in your home every day of his life.” 

“ Thank you, sir, for the good wish, no less 
than for the money, and I hope before another 
year begins you and her ladyship may have 
just such a gift as mine.” . 

Sir Gervase thanked the fisherman, and with 
a kindly good day went his way towards 
Beaconcliff to distribute the contents of his 
purse amongst the children of his tenants, and 
to make many a parent’s face brighten by his 
pleasant greetings. 

Eben went on to the Castle, delivered his 
load of fish and told his home news, then 
returned with quickened steps to his nutshell 
of a cottage. Later in the day he told his 
wife what Sir Gervase had said about theii 
home, adding, “ It is a little bit of a place, but 
we’ve had a good bit over eleven happy years 
in it, haven’t we, Pearl ? ” 

The fisherman looked fondly at the delicate 


face of his wife which, always fair beyond the 
common, seemed doubly so now in her hus¬ 
band’s eyes. 

“Very happy, Eben, but the place is small 
for seven people to live in, and the girls are 
growing fast. Mary is over ten and tall of her 
age, and the others seem to get out of their 
clothes almost as fast as I fit them with new 
ones. Sir Gervase and his dear lady are 
always in favour of people having plenty of 
sleeping room. They would let us rent a 
larger cottage.” 

“ Aye, no doubt. But as soon as he is big 
enough to run about, you will not have him 
much in the house,” replied Eben, touching 
the baby with his brown fingers. 

“To be sure not. He will be father’s man 
always.” Pearl was glad that the desire of 
her husband’s heart was realised, and in fancy 
saw her baby, grown sturdy and strong, sitting 
in the boat by Eben’s side. 

“ Her ladyship will be coming soon to see 
you and the boy,” said Eben, “ then maybe 
you will have a chance to speak about a bigger 
place, or she may think of the need without 
being told. Bless her ! She’s not like some 
rich folk who have no thought except for them¬ 
selves. Pier mind is always set on making 
poor people feel happier and richer.” 

Pearl assented. She knew that a visit from 
Lady Halstead might be counted upon with 
certainty, for the mistress of Cliff Castle spent 
most of the year in the country, and took no 
light interest in the welfare of her husband’s 
tenants. She visited the fishermen’s cottages, 
advised the women when she thought advice 
would be well received, but she neither med¬ 
dled nor dictated. She often carried sub¬ 
stantial help where such was needed, but she 
took also for her companions patience, gentle¬ 
ness, and heartfelt goodwill when she visited 
her humble friends. She honestly loved them 
with the love that owes its presence to another 
affection holier and higher still. Love to God 
manifested itself in love to her neighbour in 
the widest sense. 

All the people round believed in Sir Gervase 
and his sweet wife. These worked together 
as one, treating the poorest with a kindly 
familiarity suggestive of human brotherhood, 
and they won love by sweet homelinoss of 
manner without losing respect. 

Amongst the children Lady Halstead was 
oftenest called “Lady Sunshine.” Someone 
had said that she took brightness and drove 
away clouds and sorrow wherever she went. 
So the little folk adopted the name, and the 
elders often used it amongst themselves, until 
at last it reached the ears of her to whom it 
was given. 

“What do they call me?” she one day 
asked a flaxen-haired mite whom she held on 
her knee. 

“Yady Sunsine,” was the prompt reply 
lisped by rosy lips, and then she heard that 
she was even oftener called by this title than 
any other. 

“Keep to it, Doris,” said Sir Gervase when 
he heard the story. “ You deserve the title 
better than any woman I know.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Eben Closson and Pearl were in daily 
expectation of seeing the lady from the Castle 
during the first weeks of the year, but strange 
to say, she came not. Little dainties were 
sent, and kindly messages of inquiry about 
mother and babe showed that they were not 
forgotten, but nothing quite made up for the 
absence of the longed-for visitor. Pearl 
expressed her wonder, but Eben tried to pre¬ 
vent her from troubling herself about the 
matter. 

“ The Castle is full of visitors ; my lady can¬ 
not leave them. She has not been very well 


lately, and all this entertaining must try her, 
for she has no sister or any one to help.” 

“But she is young. Just thirty, for she 
told me herself, and we reckoned I should be 
three years older. She never missed coming 
before. I did so want to ask her about a name 
for the boy. She chose two of the girls’ names 
—at least she helped us to choose. I should 
go to church on Sunday, and we must fix on 
something before then. Suppose we call him 
after you. Ebenezer is a fine name with a 
beautiful meaning.” 

“And we can say it in earnest, can’t we, 
Pearl ? But there are Ebens enough about 
here, and two in a family is confusing; besides 
lass, I’m only four-and-thirty, and I’m not 
going to be called ‘Old Eben’ when the 
youngster is able to answer to his name.” 

“ Please yourself, my man, and you’ll please 
me,” said Pearl, as her husband, after the 
usual fashion, took down the old Bible to 
search for what he wanted. 

There were endless Peters, Johns, Andrews, 
Philips, and Pauls, all through the hamlet and 
amongst those who tilled the soil were also 
many who bore patriarchal names. The 
neighbourhood knew little else. As Eben 
slowly turned the leaves of the Bible, he 
scarcely met any familiar name that had not 
been appropriated again and again. He could 
not suit himself amongst those which were 
strange to his ears, and he would not use those 
by which his comrades were known. 

'“Who was it that said, ‘I have gotten a 
man from the Lord.’ ” 

“ That was Eve ; she said it about Cain, her 
first-born, but surely you would not call our 
baby by that name ? ” 

“ Not for the world, dear wife, but now I 
think of it, there is not one Abel in all the 
cliff'. What do you think of that for the 
boy ? ” 

“ I like it well enough, for Abel was a good 
man, though he came to a sad end. I wish 
we could have asked our dear lady.” 

“ I can’t go to the Castle on purpose, and 
we’re certain our lad can come to no harm 
by an elder brother, seeing he hasn’t got one.” 

This settled the matter, and on the following 
day the parents presented their child for 
baptism. As they were leaving the church 
Sir Gervase and his wife waited to give them 
a kindly greeting and to look at the child. 
The lady did more; she took the sleeping 
infant in her arms, and kissed his round cheek, 
holding him as if unwilling to part with so 
sweet a burden. When at length she gave 
him back to his mother, Pearl saw a shining 
drop on his soft cheek, and knew that it must 
have fallen from the eye of the lady of Cliff 
Castle. 

“ We wondered that she never came to the 
cottage, but it is plain the dear lady is not angry 
at anything we have done,” said Eben. 

“I don’t wonder now. We call her my 
Lady Sunshine, but like Hannah, she is a 
woman of a sorrowful spirit, and for the same 
reason. She left a tear on baby’s cheek, and 
I couldn’t help thinking of what Eli said to 
Hannah, and wishing a like message for her. 
I know what the tear meant. As our dear 
lady held our boy in her arms she must have 
thought, ‘ Any poor man’s wife has her little 
flock around her, but my husband and I walk 
alone.’ ” 

Pearl guessed rightly, but whilst there was 
this one sad thought to mar what was in all 
else so bright in Lady Halstead’s lot, she had 
room for a kindly one in which the fisherman 
and his family were concerned. 

“ Eben Closson has five children and must 
work very hard for their support. The cottage 
is small, and the two bedrooms, though a fair 
size and airy, are too little to hold seven with 
comfort.” 

“You would like me to add a room to the 
cottage,” said Sir Gervase. 
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“ I should like it doubled in size, dear.” 

“ An eight-roomed house for a toiling 
fisherman. Will it not be a sort of white 
elephant, Doris ? ” 

“No, dear; the extra rooms, I mean one 
bedroom and a sitting-room, could be well let 
in summer, when visitors who long for quiet 
come to Beaconcliff.” 

“A nice quiet house they would find with 
that troop of children.” 

“ They would have a play place in the 
second new room down below, which would 
be far enough from the lodgers. I have 
planned it all in my own mind, Gervase. And 
Pearl manages her home and children so well, 
that she would take care her visitors were un¬ 
disturbed. Little Mary is quite a right hand 
to her mother. I’m sure I could send visitors 
in the season.” 

“ What could you not do, my Doris ? ” 
asked Sir Gervase, with a look of admiring love 
at his wife’s eager face as she pleaded for the 
Clossons. “ A cause is won when you begin 
to advocate it, Doris.” 

My Lady Sunshine looked worthy of her 
name as she lifted her happy face for the kiss 
which awaited it. 

“ Then I may tell Pearl that you will double 
the cottage ? ” 

“Always supposing that you find she wishes 
it. There is just one small matter however 
that you seem to have overlooked. How are 
the rooms to be furnished ? ” 

“ The playroom will want veiy little. A 
bench or two with backs, low but restful, 
the children’s special toys and belongings and 
a thick rug on the floor to save bumps and 
bruises. As to the rest. Oh, Gervase, we 
have plenty of odds and ends at the castle, 
which are not in use and are stowed away out 
of sight. Why should we not make the new 
rooms comfortable, even beautiful, for this 
worthy family ? ” 

Sir Gervase laughed heartily and long. 

“I thought as much. We are to find 
house-room and plenishing, and the Clossons 
are to people the place, and gain money by 
the use of these things. Doris, Doris, I shall 
have the fishermen’s wives coming to the 
castle in a body pleading for equal rights and 
privileges with Eben and Pearl. Think what 
you are bringing upon your husband. Do you 
expect me to accept the same rent for eight 
rooms as for four, in the Clossons’ case ? Let 
us look the matter all round.” 

“ Of course not, Gervase. Pearl will make 
money by her lodgers, and in any case I will 
guarantee the extra rent.” 

Again Sir Gervase laughed merrily and told 
his wife that he did not know whether she 
shone most as an advocate or a financier. But 
she cared little for his jests. Nay, she joined 
in the laugh against herself, but when it was 
over, she whispered in more serious mood, 

“ Living here in the country, I spend so little 
in dress and other things which some would 
deem necessaries. Is it not better to see 
homes brighter, and know that hearts are 
gladdened by an expenditure which costs me 
really nothing, than to make others envious at 
the sight of my wonderful gowns, or to find 
you frowning over the bills for them ? Dear 
Gervase, one of my regrets is, that, having so 
much of my own, giving out of a full purse 
calls for no self-denial.” 

The very next day, Lady Halstead laid her 
plans before Pearl Closson, and heard from the 
grateful wife how she and Eben had been 
hoping for her help with Sir Gervase. 

“ We knew it would be as good as done, 
madam, if you would speak for us,” she said. 

So all was settled, and as soon as possible 
the builders were set to work to enlarge the 
little home. During their progress my Lady 
Sunshine often strolled that way, and whilst 
her husband had a word for the workmen, she 
was sure to look in upon Pearl and discourse 


about the growth of the baby boy. Often 
would the handsome face of Sir Gervase pre¬ 
sent itself at door or window, and his cheery 
voice ring out a caution to Pearl. 

“If the child disappears, you will know 
who has stolen him,” he would say, as his 
wife rose and returned little Abel to his 
mother’s arms before joining her husband. 

No wonder Eben declared'that his babv had 
brought nothing but good luck into the home 
and to the family. 

Spring followed winter, and summer soon 
trod on the heels of spring. The white cot¬ 
tages on Beaconcliff' glistened in the sunshine, 
and the smooth sea below reflected the blue of 
the sky. Weary townspeople began to escape 
from the barriers of bricks and mortar.which 
enclosed them, and panted for the freshness of 
seaside and country. A few such who sought 
quiet rather than gaiety found their way to 
Beaconcliff. There was not accommodation for 
many in the quiet hamlet. Fashionable folk 
would have been out of place in the fishermen’s 
cottages. 

Pearl Closson’s new rooms were quite the 
best on the cliff, and before the season began 
they were ready for any guest that might offer. 
The odds and ends from the castle proved to 
be good and substantial if not very modern in 
style, and Pearl showed wonderful taste in the 
arrangement of them, and in adding little 
touches which brightened the rooms and made 
them homelike. Common little vases were 
filled and draped with dainty seaweeds, so that 
their poverty was hidden. Moss, ivy trails, 
and country flowers were so grouped by Pearl’s 
fingers, that they might have gained her a 
prize for table decoration. 

These little touches and the comely face of 
Pearl won the patronage of a widow lady and 
her daughter, both of whom were delicate and 
needed the peace of such a spot as Beaconcliff. 
These were the first lodgers. It seemed that 
the work entailed would be almost more than 
Pearl would be fit for in addition to the care 
of her family. But the terms were good, 
money was to be made, and the wife remem¬ 
bered how often her heart had ached because 
Eben must go out with his boat to win bread 
for them all, though the sky was threatening 
during the winter months. Now she thought, 

“ If I can lay up something in the fine weather, 
Eben need not risk his life another winter as 
he did last. Aching limbs now may save me 
an aching heart by-and-by.” 

It might have been thought that neighbours 
would be jealous of the special favours shown 
by Sir Gervase and his lady to the Clossons. 
But not so. In the eyes of Cliff folk, the lady 
of the castle could do no wrong. Besides, was 
there one in hamlet or village to whom she 
had not proved a ministering angel in time of 
trouble ? «Was it for those whom she had 

blessed to grudge others a share? Nobody 
deserved one more than Eben and his wife. 
Pearl especially. She was not like others, 
though she had been brought up in their midst. 
She had pretty ways that came naturally to 
her, and that the fisher-folk had never taught 
their foundling.” 

Pearl was indeed counted as the child of the 
hamlet. No one knew aught of her parentage. 
She was just an ocean waif, picked up the 
morning after a storm by some fishermen who 
spied some floating wreckage and went out in 
their boat to see what it was. It proved to 
be a rude raft which must have been most 
hastily constructed, and on it were the body 
of a sailor with a cruel wound on the head, a 
large Newfoundland dog and a baby apparently 
about ten months old. The child was lashed 
to one of the broken spars which formed the 
raft, and had been hastily bundled up in 
woollen wraps. The dog was guarding the 
infant and no doubt the warmth imparted as 
he lay close to her had saved her from 
perishing. Probably the sailor had been killed 
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by some falling spar, and the raft storm-driven 
from the side of the vessel before other in¬ 
tended passengers could get on board. 

It was by a miracle that the child’s life was 
saved the feeblest of all—when the stron fr 
perished and left no trace that could assist her 
preservers in discovering to whom she be¬ 
longed. The woollen wraps bore no marks. 
The child was in night-clothes, fine and 
dainty, embroidered with one letter only, P. 

This letter and the fact that she had’been 
saved from the sea, decided her name. Eben 
Closson’s father had been the main instrument 
in saving her, and under his roof with the 
fisherman’s boy and girl as her playmates, she 
had grown up to sweet womanhood. All the 
same she was the Child of the Cliff, for the 
roughest amongst the fisher-folk regarded 
Ieail almost with awe as well as interest, 
because of her miraculous preservation from 
death. 

Pearl was on the eve of marriage with Eben 
when Sir Gervase Halstead succeeded to the 
great estates of his uncle, and came to live at 
Cliff Castle. What could be more natural 
than that she should marry her preserver’s son 
and her own playfellow in her childish days ? 
Eben and she had grown up together. The 
boy, a little older than herself, had ever been 
her friend and protector, dearer too than all 
the world beside, and never forgotten during 
his absences at sea. 

Pearl had been made acquainted with the 
story of her rescue as soon as she was old 
enough to understand it. She knew that 
every effort within the power of her Cliff 
friends had been put forth to obtain further 
information about her and her parentage, but 
in vain. 

Young Sir Gervase heard the story of the 
girl and told it to his own betrothed at their 
next meeting. So even before the lady came 
to reign at the Castle she was deeply interested 
in the fisherman’s bride in her cottage at 
Beaconcliff. This kindly interest had grown 
with years, and Pearl’s story accounts for the 
absence of all jealousy if the favours she re¬ 
ceived were greater than fell to the lot of some 
of her neighbours. 

Eben Closson’s boy grew apace, and when 
he was six months old and the lodgers came, 
Mary, his eldest sister, found him no light 
burden for a girl of eleven to carry about. 

She had the care of him and of the youngest 
girls, Mona and Rachel, aged five and three 
years old, so that mother’s hands might he 
freed and the house kept quiet. Esther, who 
was eight, went to the village school, and as 
they had a long walk the Cliff children took 
their dinners and came and went in a body. 

What cautions the young nurse received 
every morning as she was leaving the cottage. 
She was a loving patient child and adored her 
baby brother, or she might have been jealous 
at his being put before all the rest in 
importance. 

“Mind, Mary,” Pearl would say, “take 
care of the boy. Don’t put him down on the 
grass. The sun has not dried the dew off it 
yet. If Abel should get cold or get hurt 
through carelessness, your father would never 
forgive you or me. I trust you, Mary, I know 
you try to do your best for baby.” 

With such cautions ringing in her ears, 
Mary could not forget how much was expected 
from her. Often she trembled under the 
double weight of her responsibility and that 
of the sturdy child who made her .arms 
ache every day of her life. She had often 
thought during previous summers that she 
would like to be free from school-work, help¬ 
ing mother at home and sometimes getting a 
row with father over the dancing waters ; now 
she would be glad to go to school with Esther 
because of this over-anxiety about her youngest 
charge. 

One morning the girl was leaving the cottage 
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with, the other three children in a brighter 
mood than usual. 

££ It will do the boy no harm to roll on the 
soft grass this morning,” said her mother. 
u We have had no rain for a week, and what 
dew there was is dried up. You will be able 
to rest, only be sure you keep your eye on 
baby.” 

Poor Mary i the prospect was blissful. In 
or out of sight, the child had conscientiously 
carried out her mother’s orders. Her arms 
might have ached and her feet grown weary, 
but never had the boy touched damp grass, 
though trudging to and fro had been hard 
work for the young nurse. To-day the little 
girls should gather daisies, and she would 
make them into chains whilst baby rolled and 
kicked in the warm sunshine. 

Mary first went some distance on the cliff, 
then sat down with the baby on her lap 
whilst the other children went further in 
search of flowed 

The soft breeze, just a breath of summer, 
a.nd the warm sunshine soon affected her 
little charge and he fell asleep. Unwilling to 
rouse him she sat quietly on, admiring the 
rosy face of the slumbering babe and not sorry 
for the rest she too was sharing. 

At length Mary became uneasy at not 
hearing the voices of her sisters, and turning 
to look in the direction they had taken found 
they were nowhere to be seen. She rose as 
best she could with Abel in her arms, and 


went nearer to the edge of the cliff to see if 
the little girls had gone down to the sands. 
.She was not anxious about them, for the path 
was easy enough, the children were used to 
treading it, the tide was at its lowest, and the 
sands would be safe for hours to come In¬ 
deed there was no fear of their being wholly 
covered at this season. 

£< I shall see father’s boat,” thought Mary, 
“ and I will wave a handkerchief. He always 
looks for us on fine mornings if he’s in sight, 
and he knows the signal means £ Out with 
baby. All well.’ ” 

For the moment Mary was thinking more 
of the little wanderers and of her father than 
of the baby. In lifting him she had turned 
his face from her and rested his head upon her 
shoulder as the easiest and safest way of 
carrying him. She did not know that the 
movement had roused the child, and that his 
wide-open eyes were gazing on the daisy- 
sprinkled turf below. She could never tell 
how it happened ; but in a moment the child 
gave a spring, slid over her shoulder and fell 
amongst those white stems which he was 
probably reaching after as they shone amongst 
the grass. 

The boy gave a sharp cry, and Maiy was 
almost spell-bound with terror as she heard it 
and realised what had happened. She hardly 
dared look behind her, and when she did the 
sight of the baby face terrified her, for it 
seemed to tell of fright and pain. In an 


instant she was on the grass and had lifted 
him gently on to her lap. She lavished loving 
words and kisses on him, and soon saw a 
ghost of a smile on his face, but it quickly 
faded. The little whimpering cry, the pitiful 
and generally troubled look might however be 
easily accounted for. 

££ You are frightened, my precious. That’s 
it. The grass was too soft to hurt, baby,” 
she said, as she rocked him to and fro in her 
arms. 

When he was soothed a little, she passed 
her fingers over the child’s head and looked 
cheered after this operation. 

“No bumps or lumps, baby. Mother’s 
soft knitted hood and the grass made a cushion 
to save his pretty head. He was frightened 
at such a big jump over Mary’s shoulder, and 
likely he should be. Mary would sooner hurt 
herself than baby, a great deal sooner.” 

Yet the girl shuddered as she glanced to¬ 
wards the cliff. She had been very near the 
edge, too near for safety, and her face paled 
as she thought, “If he had fallen the other 
way he would have been killed on the rocks 
below. He cannot be hurt by going on the 
grass ; that is one comfort.” 

At this moment the little girls came in 
sight, their hands full of flowers, their rosy 
faces bright with glee ; and Mary, quite free 
from anxiety, went homeward with all her 
charges. 

( To be continued.) 


MONUMENTS OF EMINENT WOMEN. 



THE COUNTESS 

N the north side of the 
Sacrarium or altar 
space at Westminster 
Abbey, and within the 
communion rails, are 
three monuments of 
singular beauty. They 
are of a very similar 
design, and it has been 
thought not improbable that 
they are works of the same archi¬ 
tect. Two of these monuments 
cover the remains of a husband and 
wife. Edmund Crouchback, Earl ot 
Lancaster, second son of Henry III. 
and Aveline his countess, but it is 
very singular that between these 
two is a monument to Aymer or 
Audomar De Valence Earl of Pem¬ 
broke. Why Aymer De Valence 
should have a monument between 
those of the husband and wife it is difficult 
to say. 

There used to be a tradition that Aveline 
was “ maid, wife and widow all in one day,” her 
husband being accidentally killed in a tourna¬ 
ment held to celebrate his wedding. I cannot 
find out how this singular tradition arose, as it 
does not appear to be borne out by any 
particulars that I have come across in her 
history, and yet such traditions as these nearly 
always have some foundation in fact. I am 
inclined to think that there may have been at 
Westminster Abbey, formerly, some monu¬ 
ment which really did recall the memory of a 
lady whose life was darkened by such a 
painful calamity, and that probably during 
the destruction of monuments in the Abbey 
which took place in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries it may have been destroyed, 
and in the confusion that ensued the tradition 
may have been either by mistake or wilfully 
transferred to the monument of Aveline. 
Even that careful historian of Westminster 


AVELINE: LAST QUEEN OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Abbey, Sandford, who wrote at the commence¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century, has fallen 
into error in the account which he gives of 
Countess Aveline, as he states that “ she died 
the same year she was married.” Now, this 
could not have been the case, as she was 
married in December 1269, whereas, a writ 
dated February 2nd, 1273, commands that 
certain properties in the counties of Hampshire, 
Kent, Rutland,' Lincoln, York, Bucks, and 
Surrey, are to be handed over to Aveline and 
her husband Edmund in right of their having 
been held by her father, William De Fortibus 
Earl of Albemarle. She must, however, have 
died shortly afterwards, as mention is made of 
property she bequeathed in a document dated 
the third year of Edward I. 

That Edmund could not possibly have been 
killed in the supposed tournament is proved 
by the fact that he outlived Aveline, and that 
in the fourth year of Edward I. he married a 
second wife Blanche, Queen of Navarre. 

Aveline was a celebrated beauty, and one of 
the greatest heiresses of the middle ages, as 
she succeeded to all the estates of her father 
the Earl of Albemarle. 

It seems strange to our ideas that she 
should always be described as “ Countess ” 
Aveline, whereas, in point of fact, she was, as 
the wife of the son of the king, a Princess, 
and, conferring on her husband the title of 
“ King of the Isle of Wight ” she might be 
entitled “ Queen Aveline.” 

Her husband Edmund obtained the surname 
of “ Crouchback,” and it has generally been 
received as a fact that this appellation was 
bestowed on him on account of his personal 
deformity. There does not, however, appear 
to be any proof of this; the effigy on his 
monument represents him as a remarkably fine, 
well-formed man ; and it has been suggested 
that the name “ Crouchback ” was derived 
from the “ Cross ” (in old English often called 
“Crouch”) embroidered upon his surcoat. 


As he plays such a very important part in our 
national history, it may not be out of the way 
to say a few words about him. The House 
of Lancaster derived their vast inheritance 
and their highest honours from this prince. 
Through his first wife, Aveline, he became 
“King of the Isle of Wight,” and even 
previous to his marriage he obtained a grant 
of the kingdom of Sicily and Apulia, and it is 
said that the enormous grants of money which 
Henry III. levied to support this latter dignity 
which had been bestowed upon his son, led to 
the association of the Barons against Henry III., 
the appointment of Conservators of the peace 
in the several counties, and the settlement 
of the democratic part of our constitution on a 
permanent basis.* 

Edmund, however, did not enjoy all these 
extraordinary titles and emoluments for many 
years, as the grant of Sicily was revoked by 
the Pope in 1263. On the death of Aveline, 
he lost his right to the kingdom of the Isle of 
Wight, and notwithstanding the brilliancy of 
his opening career, he ultimately died of grief 
and vexation ; for in the year 1296 he was des¬ 
patched upon an expedition into Gascoigne, 
but his troops deserting for want of pay, he 
expired at Bayonne. We have in the history' 
of this couple two strange examples of the 
mutability of human affairs and the uncertainty 
of worldly prosperity. In the one case an 
enormously wealthy beautiful heiress forms the 
most brilliant marriage of her time, but dies 
at little more than twenty years of age, where¬ 
as the husband, after having been twice 
deprived of the title of king, dies at last, 
unable to meet his liabilities. I question 
almost whether the actual history of Edmund 
and Aveline is not more sad and more painful 
than the tradition, and whether it would not 
have been a preferable lot to have been slain 
in a tournament at the commencement of his 


* Neale’s Westminster Abbey, vol. ii., p. 276. 
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career than to have outlived the death of his 
beautiful countess, to have seen his high hopes 
and ambitions perish one by one, and to 
die deserted by his troops, whom he had 
hoped to lead on to victory. The monument 
to Aveline was probably erected by her hus¬ 
band shortly after her death. Neale says, 
“ That it was probably the first in the pointed 
style of architecture ever erected in this 
church ; ” but he goes on to describe it as being 
entirely of freestone, which is not the case, 
because the effigy and slab are of marble. 
Unfortunately the' face of the former has been 
wilfully mutilated, so that, alas! we have no 
means of judging what the beautiful countess 
was like in life ; and the body is, like most thir¬ 
teenth century effigies, so shrouded from view 
by the voluminous folds of her mantle, that 
what ladies call her “ figure ” is entirely con¬ 
cealed. The two angels who kneel at her 
head and the faithful dog at her feet have also 
shared in this barbarous mutilation. The 
canopy is adorned externally with lovely 
carvings of the oak bearing acorns and the 
vine laden with grapes, sad emblems of hopes 
never realised. The top feature of the 
canopy, the finial, is modern, the original 
termination having been knocked away to 
make room for a gallery at one of the corona¬ 
tions. The inside of" the canopy has been 


painted all over with a trailing vine, and the 
front of the monument has niches with 
statuettes standing in them, but who these are 
intended to represent it is impossible to say, 
as they have suffered the same shameful 
mutilation which has so injured the other por¬ 
tions of this most graceful monument. This 
mischief was probably the work of Cromwell’s 
soldiers, who used part of Westminster Abbey 
as a barracks. If they had only known the 
history of the monument they might have seen 
what a witness it was of the vanity of earthly 
hopes, the uncertainty of life, and the worth¬ 
lessness of ambition. Foolish men, they little 
knew that the very objects they were wreaking 
their vengeance upon could read to the royalty 
and nobility of their country a far more whole¬ 
some lesson and a far more lasting rebuke 
than all their mutilations, which, so far from 
injuring the cause they desired to dishonour, 
have simply sufficed to throw discredit on their 
own. 

As I have pointed out, Aveline was really 
a reigning monarch, as she became Queen of 
the Isle of Wight by succession, and conferred 
upon her husband the title of king, which, it is 
said, he lost at her death, which “caused the 
succession to pass to her mother,” and the 
story is further embellished with an account of 
Edward I. producing a forged document after 


the mother’s death by which the English 
crown became possessed of the Isle of Wight. 
It seems curious that this should have been 
received as genuine history, because in the first 
place how could the right to a kingdom pass 
by succession from a daughter to a mother ? 
And in the second place it is absurd to suppose 
that a warlike sovereign like Edward I. would 
have committed forgery to obtain possession 
of an island which could not possibly have been 
defended against him if he had determined to 
have it. Sir William Dugdale,* however, gives 
the story for what it is worth, but relates 
another account, which sounds far more feas¬ 
ible, to the effect that Edward I., being 
desirous of obtaining the Isle of Wight, bought 
it of Aveline. According to Doyle’s Baronet¬ 
age , however, there was an earl of Albemarle 
in the reign of Edward III. who claimed the 
title of “King of the Isle of Wight.” But 
there can be scarcely any doubt that Aveline, 
Countess of Lancaster, was the last real 
sovereign of the Isle of Wight, and that the 
sovereignty of that island either became 
extinct at her death, or that it was sold to 
Edward I. very shortly before that event. 

H. W. B. 


* Dugdale’s Baronetage. 
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CHAPTER Y. 



HEN the Pro- 
v o s t and 
Blanchardyn 
were fully 
armed and 
mounted on 
their mighty 
chargers, 
they rode 
forth to the 
town gate, 
where they 
found three 
thousand 
men, sum¬ 
moned by the 
provost’s mes¬ 
sage, ready to 
sally forth under 
their command. 
Blanchardyn, who 
was longing to prove 
his valour and make 
himself known to Queen 
Eglantine, rode in the 
front with his great spear, and in 
good order they issued from the gate 
and charged the foe with a terrible 
shout. Then followed a fierce onslaught, 
when the dust that rose up from the 
ground darkened the light of the sun, 
and it seemed to them within and 
without the city as if all four elements 
were warring together. Blanchardyn 
quickly slew the nephew of King Aly- 
modes, Corbadas by name, and another 
of his knights. So great was his prowess 
that, before his spear was broken, he 
unhorsed six of his enemies. Then he 
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laid about him with the sword, smiting 
down knights and horses to right and 
to left of him. He seemed, indeed, to 
be rather a fairy knight than a creature 
of the world, so that at last all fled 
before him in terror, even as the. lark 
flies from the sparrowhawk. Friends 
and foes alike marvelled at his strength 
and valour, and great and horrible was 
the fight. 

The noise and shouting became so 
loud that the fair Lady-proud-in-love, 
leaning out of her window, was drawn 
to notice the wonderful deeds of arms 
done by Blanchardyn, and asked her 
foster-mother if she knew who was the 
knight with the white caparison and the 
black sleeve in his helmet. The nurse 
knew not; “but,” said she, “he is 
certainly the bravest of all. Look, 
madam, they all flee before him, and 
no man dare abide him ! Fain would I 
know who and what he may be.” 

Even as they talked together there 
came a squire, who said, “Oh, my 
dread Queen, yonder you may see the 
very flower of knighthood, the slayer of 
your enemies, who carries all before 
him. Madam, know for a truth it is 
the fair knight who is lodged at the 
provost’s house.” 

When the Lady-proud-in-love under¬ 
stood this the blood rushed into her 
face, and she waxed red as a rose. She 
felt glad and joyful at heart to know 
that it was Blanchardyn, and began to 
think that he was right worthy to be 
beloved. She said to her foster-mother, 
“ Certainly, that knight whom I see 
yonder does wonderful deeds of arms. 
I see the provost close to him. I sup¬ 


pose he means to give him one of his 
daughters in marriage with a great 
dowry; but, on my faith, it would be a 
sad pity, for he is so brave and valiant 
that doubtless he is come of some noble 
house.” 

By this the foster-mother perceived 
that Eglantine’s indignation and evil 
will against Blanchardyn had died away, 
and wondered if it were love that had 
overcome her anger. This was indeed 
true ; but, in order to find out if it 
were so, she began to say to the proud 
Queen, “Madam, if you do not beware, 
your pride will cause the total destruc¬ 
tion of your kingdom. Do you not see 
you are the occasion of all this fighting 
and bloodshed ? If you would only wed 
King Alymodes, all your land would be 
restored to peace and quietness.” 

Eglantine, hearing this exhortation, 
ordered her foster-mother never to speak 
of the matter again; for, quoth she, 
never would she wed a pagan nor a 
heathen. So they ceased to talk, and 
looked again towards the field, where 
they saw the knights on either side 
fighting hard; but Blanchardyn was by 
far the bravest warrior of them all. 
Many of King Alymodes’s knights tried 
to kill him, but he smote down every 
man that came near, so that in the end 
no one durst approach him. The people 
of the Lady-proud-in-love bore them¬ 
selves right well that day. The fighting 
lasted till nightfall, when King Alymodes, 
seeing that Blanchardyn could not be 
conquered, had the retreat sounded, and 
withdrew, in wrath and sorrow, into his 
tent; but Blanchardyn and the provost, 
in great glory and triumph, rode into 
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the city, bringing with them many a 
rich prisoner, while all men vied with 
one another to do honour to the strange 
knight. To say the truth, many of 
Queen Eglantine’s folk would have been 
slain or taken, had it not been for the 
aid of Blanchardyn that day. Some he 
helped upon their horses when they fell 
down ; some, who were taken prisoners, 
he rescued; and thus he gained the 
favour and thanks of all men. When 
they arrived at the provost’s house they 
were greeted by the two pretty daughters, 
who were both by this time in love with 
Blanchardyn. Then they went in, and 
great was the feasting that followed, 
with many a noble knight and fair dame 
who had been bidden to do Blanchardyn 
honour. While they feasted, the com¬ 
pany were rejoiced by the music of harp, 
lute, psaltery, and many other instru¬ 
ments, and the two daughters were 
right zealous to wait upon and to cheer 
their brave young guest. 

During all this joy and feasting in 
the provost’s house, the Lady-proud-in- 
love was in her castle, leaning out of 
one of the windows that looked towards 
the town. She could hear the merry¬ 
making in honour of Blanchardyn, and 
well she understood what was going on. 
Already had she given herself in her 
heart to the young knight, whom but a 
little while before she was ready to slay 
for the sake of the one kiss he had 
stolen, and she determined that he, and 
he only, should be her lover. 

But Love, at the beginning of his 
power over his new captive, caused her 
to be visited by a slave of his named 
Care, who served her with a dish bitter 
to her taste, to wit, a suspicious jealousy 
of the daughters of the provost. Her 
spirits were sore moved and troubled, 
so unused was she to feel the like, but 
she thought in her own mind of a remedy. 
Yet she was so disturbed that she knew 
not what to do, neither could she eat 
nor sleep, nor hide her state. 

The foster-mother guessed that the 
Proud Lady had come at length to know 
the might of love, against which she 
had hardened herself so long; but she 
thought it was King Alymodes who had 
touched her heart, and said to her, 
‘‘Love, I think, is what aileth you.” 

“Alas ! ” said the maiden, “ it seems 
to me that love is right sharp and grievous 
to bear.” 

“Madam,” said her foster-mother, 

“ men must suffer in order to gain. You 
shall come to know that love is what 
most adorneth a noble courage, and I 
think that never man or woman has won 
great repute for excellent virtue but that 
they were or had been in the service of 
love.” 

The proud Queen hearkened to her 
foster-mother, but the struggle between 
affection and pride was not yet ended. 

At last she exclaimed, “Alas, Love! 


often have I repulsed thee ; but now I 
have neither power nor will to defend me 
any more, and unto thee I yield me.” 

The foster-mother was delighted to 
hear this. She fell at Eglantine’s feet, 
and said, “ Heaven be thanked, madam ! 
The war which is the cause of so many 
evils shall cease in your realm; for, 
from the hour that you consent to the 
suit of King Alymodes, the happy tidings 
of peace shall be published throughout 
all the country. But, if you suffer the 
siege to continue, all the country about 
will be utterly laid waste. Therefore I 
beg you, as you are willing to listen to 
the voice of love, take King Alymodes 
for your lord and husband ; surely he is 
a brave and mighty sovereign.” 

I he maiden proud-in-love answered 
her foster-mother, “ I have told you 
absolutely, once for all, that while I live 
King Alymodes shall never wed me. I 
wonder at a woman like you, so far 
advanced in age, who ought to know 
well enough that it would be a less evil 
for me to allow all my land to be wasted 
than to marry a pagan king. You need 
not suppose it is he who fills my mind ; 
it is someone very different, and in my 
constancy to him I shall never change.” 

The foster-mother did not know what 
to think, but suspected that it was 
Blanchardyn after all who had won the 
favour from which he was erewhile so 
far removed. 

Soon afterwards Queen Eglantine sent 
for the provost, saying that she had 
need of his counsel. “ He is sage, dis¬ 
creet, and experienced,” said she ; “and 
J am sure he will be able to help me.” 

d he provost made obeisance on enter¬ 
ing, but she took him by the hand and 
made him sit down beside her, that they 
might converse freely. She began by 
speaking of the war, and soon went on 
to tell him that he and the knight, his 
guest, had borne themselves that day 
right gallantly, which had pleased her 
to behold ; and that in Heaven’s good 
pleasure she would some day reward 
those who helped her to stand her 
ground against the false Saracen Aly¬ 
modes. She was longing to speak of 
Blanchardyn, and went on in this strain. 

“ Provost, you have always been a good 
and faithful servant to me, for which I 
am much beholden to you ; but there is 
one thing that displeases me sorely, of 
which I must speak. It is said of your 
daughters that they have allowed them¬ 
selves to fall in love with the knight 
your guest. This they have no business 
to do, for he is certainly a man of a 
noble house, and a great lord in his own 
country. I have no doubt whatever that 
he thinks the less of them for it; and 
it is no wonder that their folly annoys 
me much, for it might interfere with 
your renown and their reputation.” 

“ Madam,” said the provost, “ I 
have not noticed this of which you tell 


me. But if it happened that the knight 
of whom you speak "were willing to 
marry one of them, I should think she 
had the most valiant, wise, and courte¬ 
ous husband that ever breathed. I only 
wish it were so, and that he had as 
great a desire to take her as I have to 
give her to him. The affair would soon 
be settled, and the modest portion of 
goods that Heaven has lent me should 
not be grudged him by me, for he is 
worthy of much more. Has he not to¬ 
day taken ten knights prisoners, besides 
thirty war-horses, and killed so many of 
your enemies that the number exceeds 
belief? To my thinking, he must be a 
man of fairy race, for no mere human 
being could do such deeds of might.” 

The maiden proud-in-love was right 
glad to hear all this praise of Blanch¬ 
ardyn, and determined in her heart that 
the daughters of the provost should not 
long disturb her mind. She had made 
her plans for this, and when she spake 
again she said, “ Provost, as 1 have told 
you before, the knight of whom I speak 
is probably of noble birth, and it is not 
to be doubted that he does his brave 
deeds for love of some princess. In 
fact, I may tell you that he is in the 
favour of a king’s daughter, rich, power¬ 
ful, and endowed, as men say, with all 
that can be most admired in woman. 
It is, therefore, very foolish of your 
daughters to think of him ; but, if you 
wish to please me and dread my anger, 
let them cease to smile and dart glances 
at that young knight as now they are 
doing, and send them here to me. I 
will receive them into my household 
without any charge to you, and will 
marry them right well.” 

The provost was duly grateful and 
glad when he heard this offer and 
thanked her humbly. When they parted, 
the Queen said to him that she would 
see the knight of whom they had spoken, 
and bade him bring Blanchardyn next 
day to her presence. It was her duty, 
she added, because he was exposing his 
life in her service for the defence of her 
country. “I would fain know,” she 
said, “whether he will consent to stay 
within my city for wages or guerdon. 

If he goes on to serve me as he has 
begun, I shall reward him richly. I 
hope that through his aid my war shall 
come to a happy ending, and that he 
will marry the lady of whom I speak. 

If it should happen fitly, do not omit 
to tell him that he must not forget her ; 
for in sooth this lady is no other than 
my own cousin, and she is deeply in 
love with him. If he were to forget her 
which Heaven forbid !—I am quite sure 
she would die directly she heard such 
grievous tidings ; and I should deem it 
a great pity for so fair and perfect a 
maiden to perish through the neglect of 
a knight.” 

(To be continued .) 
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Marguerite.—JL o prevent the spreading of oil-paints 
on a linen foundation, make a solution of glue-size 
and water, and lay this, as a wash, entirely over 
the linen. To make the solution, take a penny¬ 
worth of common glue-size, add a little water, and 
put the mixture into a small jam-jar, and place the 
jar in a saucepan containing some warm water. 
It should stand on a smokeless fire until the size 
has melted, and the size should then be poured 
through a coarse muslin strainer, and be employed 
upon the linen while warm. When painting, add a 
little of Turck’s “florentine medium,” which is ex¬ 
pressly prepared for painting on textiles. 

Paint Brush. —You need to make no preparation 
for painting in oils upon satin. It is only necessary 
to use the “ florentine medium ” with the colours. 

Enrico. —“ Satin-wood ” is that of the Chloroxylon 
swie tenia, a native of the East Indies. It is a hard 
lemon-coloured wood of a fragrant odour, taking a 
high polish, and is much used for veneering. 

M. M. M.—We advise you to procure the little 
Directory of Girls' Clubs (Griffith and Farran),for. 
although there be continual changes, additions, and 
retirements, a few pence spent in postage will 
result in your finding one still in existence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Edythe. —We could not prescribe for so serious a 
complaint. Do not deceive yourself as to the 
idea of your being very strong and well. Such a 
disease indicates something very wrong, the nature 
of which, the cause, and the treatment, should be 
relegated to the consideration of a medical man 
who could see you, and not, as you wish us to do, 
prescribe in the dark like a quack. 

M. J. S. must write to our publisher for all in¬ 
formation about our publications, and on receipt 
of his reply send the amount he names. A stamped 
enveloped, addressed, should be enclosed in your 
letter to him. 

Kitty should rub the knees with salt water every 
morning, or they might be pumped upon. 

Pace Worries.— i. We do not recommend patent 
medicines, and we have dropped the subject of 
the complexion.—2. December 8th, 1873, was a 
Thursday. 


Constant Reader. —If your cousin be a 
steady man, having means to support you, 
and is in good health, and your parents 
approve of the match, we do not see why 
3 r our sister should oppose it. Of course 
you may be too young and not know your 
own mind, or you may be delicate and 
unfit to marry, at least, with any reasonable 
prospect of comfort and happiness. Of 
such matters we can form no opinion in 
your case. Pray for the guidance of One 
who knows all about you and will direct 
your path. 

A* Worried One was greatly to blame in 
encouraging the attentions of a man if she 
did not respect and care for him enough to 
marry him. What business had she to 
trifle with him, and how disgraceful to cast 
him off without fault on liis part. She 
should have counted the cost of marrying 
a man almost a deaf mute before keeping 
company with him. The mischief is done 
now; but of course you must give him 
some explanation of vour conduct, and 
represent that it would not be for his 
happiness to marry a girl who wishes to 
cast him off. 

Ellie. —1. Your writing is too large and the 
letters not well formed nor legible.—2. 
November 5th, 1869, was a Friday. 

Fay. —We cannot give you the average height 
of a child of twelve, as in some countries 
people grow later than in others ; and even 
in our own islands the height of men and 
women varies respectively in northern and 
southern counties; and children born in 
great cities do not attain the stature of 
those born in the open country. 

Heliotrope. —Rio de Janeiro, or the January 
River, owes its name to its discovery by 
Solis on the Feast of St. Januarius. 

[ack’s Darling.— 1. Perhaps indigestion may 
be the cause. We are not in a position to 
decide amongst many that might be sug¬ 
gested. — 2. November 6th, 1874, was a 
Friday. 

Fernery.— r. To attach natural ferns to glass 
use strong isinglass melted in a little water. 
—2. The only way to retain, apparently, the 
original colours is to dye them. 

Primrose. —You may clean white straw hats 
by using diluted ammonia. The spirit is 
very strong. A tcaspoonful to a pint of 
water are about the right proportions. 

Non Plus. —We cannot find situations for 
our readers, nor recommend any special 
training schools. 

Ruby. —Gold and silver fish should be fed 
on ants’ eggs, which can be easily procured 
for that purpose. They also feed on tiny 
insects that live in the water with them ; 
also fine breadcrumbs. Let them have a 
shady place arranged by stones or miniature 
rockeries; also put in a little gravel. The water 
may be changed once a week. 

Anxious— The Home for Incurable Ladies, at 
Worthing, named by you is not a cheap one; 
15s. to 30s. a week. There is the Helena Nursing 
Home for permanent invalid ladies who are in very 
reduced circumstances, and respectable women 
needing careful nursing; Secretary, Miss Vincent, 
Brownlow Road, Reading. Also, at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, Alexandra House, Bohemia Road, The 
Home for Chronic Invalids; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. The secretary or super¬ 
intendent of the home where she now is would 
probably know the addresses of similar institutions. 

C'arnagie.— To collect used penny postage stamps 
in this country is not illegal ; but the Government 
has been much defrauded by persons who have 
made a trade of cleaning them and reissuing them ; 
so you must be very careful that you be not 
assisting in a fraud, and rendering yourself more 
or less responsible. Unless you personally know 
the institute, or individual, that offers the child a 
home, on condition of receiving a certain number 
of used stamps, and the use to which they are 
applied, do not send them. In Switzerland the 
case appears to be different. They may be sent 
out direct to the orphanage called Asile des 
Billodes, Neuchatel, or else to Mdlle Elvina 
Huguenin, Institutrice, Rue Bournet, Locle, Suisse, 
for the Asile des Billodes. But, as we said, in this 
country it is different. We have often received 
appeals for them, but have never yet discovered 
the ultimate use to which they were applied, nor 
the child so received. 

Hermit. —Your case seems a hard one; but if you 
can only have a Sunday afternoon fortnightly to 
yourself we scarcely see of what use a club could 
be to you. There are many of them in town—the 
New Somerville, for instance, 231, Oxford Street, 
W. ; entrance fee, 10s.; annual subscription, 10s. 
The St. Andrew’s Club, Tavistock Place, W.C.; 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Paddon. 18, Chenies Street 
Chambers, W.C; and others. Those named are 
for women only. 

Gladiola. —1. The fee charged at Somerset House 
for reading a will is one shilling. If you need to 
search for it through several years a shilling will be 
charged for every year.—2. A trustee must be of 
age. 


Ella. —It seems rather a moot point whether the 
plant, called in Deuteronomy the “ vine of Sodom,” 
were the colocynth ( citrullus colocynthns), or the 
solamim Sodoznezun —the “ Dead Sea fruits that 
tempt the eye, but turn to ashes on the lips.” The 
first-named has long tendrils, or runners, like those 
of a vine, and bears fruit of a beautiful orange 
colour; while the fruit of the last is of a pretty 
yellow, the plant being a stiff-branched shrub, yet 
both yielding fruit which, on being pressed, emit 
dust only—described by Josephus as “ smoke and 
ashes.” The taste of the colocynth is described as 
exceedingly nauseous. It belongs to the cucumber 
family, and the fruit is about the size of an orange, 
and although poisonous and very bitter is employed 
as medicine in this country. It is found in the 
countries around the Mediterranean as well as in 
Palestine and Western Asia. 

Peggie. — If a visiting governess there are many 
possibilities open to you for increasing your in¬ 
come, some account of which we gave our readers 
in the series of articles that appeared in our 
last year’s volume entitled, “ New Occupations for 
Women and Girls.” If a resident governess we do 
not think it likely that you could do much, if any, 
extra work that would gain an increase of means. 
Perhaps by emigration as a mother’s-help you 
might find new and more prosperous paths open out 
before you. But you should sew and cut-out fairly 
well, and understand getting-up linen, starching, 
etc., as well as possess a practical knowledge of 
plain cookery, making and baking of bread, and 
have some idea of nursing and the care of children. 
Drawing, instrumental music, and the “ ologies ” 
are of secondary importance. 

Bonhomie. —At a wedding the bride goes to the 
church in the llast carriage and returns in the first. 
She cuts the first slice of the cake—at least, she 
inserts the knife and cuts straight down and leaves 
it there, and the manservant (butler or footman) 
cuts up a few slices and serves it round to the guests. 
The bride and groom sit together, the fathers and 
mothers on each side of them. If there be insuffi¬ 
cient room for all they may sit facing them on the 
opposite side of the table, and the bridesmaids sit 
next on either side. 

E. M. B. G.—1. When ants get into a house it is very 
difficult to banish them. Boiling water will, of 
course, destroy those in sight; ana if you can dis¬ 
cover their place of entrance it is said that by 
drawing a broad white chalk line or border across 
and quite encircling the hole, it will sometimes turn 
them back.—2. For the mantel-board } ou might 
use a plush or velveteen covering of a darker shade 
of the colour of the wall-paper. 

Cobweb. —We cannot suggest nor help you to evening 
employment at home unless you were to buy a 
stocking-knitting machine and obtain orders for 
what you make from shops; or you might get one 
for making cigarettes. 

Vesta. —1. Your writing is unformed as yet.—2. 
“ West-mor-land ” is pronounced as it is spelt. 
The term “ Celtic ” is usually pronounced as it is 
written, or as if spelt “Seltic.” Some scholars 
insist on the “ c ” being substituted by a “ k,” to 
give the right pronunciation ; but it would be, 
according to our opinion, very pedantic to change 
the method which has so long obtained, even 
amongst scholars and literary people, for this new 
style, albeit it were correct. 

Iris. —Mrs. Ludon’s book on gardening, and John¬ 
son’s Dictionary of Gardening , are both excellent 
works, such as you require. 

B. E. A. K.—The term “high school” is used to 
denote that the system of education carried out in 
the institution is of a first-class character, and 
includes the best masters. Of course anyone may 
call their private school a “high” one, but the 
term is generally used for large public schools where 
anyone is received as a student without reference to 
birth and station ; and is not correctly applied to a 
private ladies’ school where the pupils are all of the 
same condition in life. Such an application of the 
term would be very misleading. 

Una. —There is a very good book published in the 
Strand upon the treatment of canaries. Any 
librarian would procure it for you. The j r oung 
birds are troublesome to rear, and must be con¬ 
stantly supplied with finely-chopped hard-boiled 
eggs and breadcrumbs. The mother will feed them, 
and will make her own nest if you supply her with 
wool, lightly pulled apart, and with hair and moss. 
Also a little flat box for a foundation. 

T. C. Barnes. —We believe that birds are taught 
tunes and phrases by repeating them over and over 
again when the bird is in the dark. 

Nouvelle Galle. —1. We are glad that our paper 
gives you so much pleasure in your Australian 
home. Your writing is good.—2. March 28th, 1876, 
was a Tuesday. 

H. C. H. and Gertrude. —Forget yourself, your 
looks, and the opinion of you formed by others, and 
apply yourself to being attentive to them and useful 
in every little way that may be presented to you. 
Such thoughts and such occupations would not be 
productive of silly blushing. Self-consciousness 
and a combination of diffidence and vanity are 
usually the cause. 

All Alone. —We regret that we cannot oblige you, 
as we do not give private addresses. Beware of 
answering addresses. The unwary are often en¬ 
trapped by designing people. 
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THE GIRLS OWN RARER . 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Grey friars,” etc. 


CHAPTER NX. 
regina’s picnic. 

“ Can’t it be to-morrow, Regina ? I’ve 
been waiting for it so long! And I 
really have been very good. Mr. Per- 
cival says so.” 

“Yes, Ronny, you have. I have been 
very pleased. You have been good ever 
since Mr. Percival came, and Wilfrid 
has got a great many good marks lately, 
and has been trying much harder to 
do as he is told. You shall have the 
picnic—I promise that. I was only 
wondering whether you might not enjoy 
it more a little later on, when Molly and 
Dolly have come back.” Regina would 
not add, “And when Minnie will be 
gone;” but she did feel that the little 
festivity was likely to be more enjoyed 
by all if Miss Minnie did not form one 
of its members. 

Ronny was deeply attached to Dolly 
when she was there, but the memory of 
small boys is short and the sisters had 
been absent several weeks. “ I ’spect 
Dolly’s got plenty of picnics where she 
is, and it mayn’t always go on being 
fine. If the rains come we can’t have it 
for ever so long, and I’ve heard lots of 
folks say that it must rain soon.” 

“ But not like it does in India, little 
man. Still, it is quite true that this line 
weather may break up, and that would 
be a pity. Well, Ronny, if you have 
made up your mind to it, we will arrange 
it for to-morrow or the day after. It 
does not do in England to think it will 
always be bright and line, so we will 
take advantage of this sunny spell 
whilst it lasts.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Regina ; how nice 
you always are ! And will you ask them 
all next door to come ? It wouldn’t be 
half the fun without Cecil and Susie, 
and Cecil does lessons with us now, so 
that he ought to be one. And of course 
Mr. Percival must be there to look after 
us, else, perhaps, we’d be naughty again. 
And if he comes, I ’spect he’d like to 
have Norah too ; they always walk to¬ 
gether in the garden. I think they’re 
what Cecil calls ‘chums.’ And then, 
of course, we must have Max; he’s so 
jolly for games and things. I think you 
are rather chums with him, aren’t you, 
Regina ? Susie told me that Max had 
stolen the photograph of you that you 
gave her, and wouldn’t give it her back ; 
she thinks he must carry it about in his 
pocket-book, because she has hunted all 
over his room for it and can’t find it.” 

Regina only laughed; but there was 
a b ight colour in her cheeks and a 
light in her eyes as she went about 
making her arrangements for the pro¬ 
mised picnic, which was to be the 
reward for a given number of good 
marks earned by each boy during a cer¬ 
tain period of time. Even Wilfrid had 
been spurred into doing his very best 
latterly, in case the rain should come 
before the picnic had taken place, and 
so spoil everything. Both little boys 
had an idea that the rain, when it came, 
would last for weeks without stopping, 


since England was such a very rainy 
place, and it would be dreadful to have to 
wait all that time for the promised treat. 

“And, oh, Regina, may I have the 
pony to ride?” asked Ronny wistfully. 
“ I do so want him, and I thought you 
were going to buy him for me. I was 
almost sure you meant that when we 
went to see him, and that is such a long 
time ago now ! ” 

“Is it such a long time ago?” 
laughed Regina, stroking the child’s 
fair hair. “ Well, Ronny, things do not 
always go quite as fast as we wish ; but 
I think J can promise that the pony will 
soon be yours. And I will try if I can¬ 
not borrow him for you to ride to the 
picnic on ; and where would you like 
to go ? ” 

For Ronny had generally very deter¬ 
mined ideas of his own on such points, 
and as he had carried off the larger 
share of good marks the choice was to 
be left to him. 

“I know where I’d like to go—right 
up over that hill there, and out on the 
heath on the top. There’s a sort of fair 
there now; not a silly fair like yours, 
Regina, but a real, funny, nice one, 
with gingerbread stalls, and things 
called merry-go-rounds, that must be 
awful fun, and swings and shows and 
wild beasts, and everything that’s de¬ 
licious. Do let us go there ! It would 
be a splendid place for a picnic ! Per¬ 
haps they would let us have a tent to 
have our dinner in, or perhaps we might 
find an empty caravan.” 

Regina looked a little taken aback by 
this novel idea of a picnic, but Ronny’s 
eyes were so bright and pleading that 
she would not altogether disappoint him. 
“Well, Ronny,” she said, “I don’t 
think we could quite have our picnic at 
the fair, for there is always a great noise, 
and it would make mother’s head ache ; 
and you know she said she would try to 
come if the day was fine and nice.” 

“ Maybe mother would be happier 
at home,” suggested Ronny doubt¬ 
fully, fearing lest his favourite plan 
might somehow be hindered through his 
mother’s presence. Regina saw through 
the transparent suggestion, and laugh¬ 
ingly shook her head. “ Oh, Ronny, 
you must not be a selfish little boy, 
and think of your own pleasure before 
mother’s comfort. She will like to come 
if we go to a nice place, and I’ll just 
tell you how we can arrange things. 
Instead of going straight up to the 
heath, we will go first to that wood you 
see a little bit away. Well, there is a 
charming place there for a picnic—a 
bit of an old ruin (you are always saying 
you want to see a ruin), and a lovely 
little dell with a spring at the bottom 
that comes gurgling up, and a little 
farmhouse where we can get fresh milk 
and food for the horses. We will have 
the picnic there, and then, when we 
have got tired of the wood and have 
seen everything there is, we will go on 
to the heath and have a nice look at the 
fair, and you shall have a ride on the 


merry-go-round or a swing, whichever 
you like best, and shall buy gingerbread 
and see the wild beasts. And then we 
can go back and fetch mother, and get 
tea at the farm, and come home in the 
cool. Won’t that be a good plan ? ” 

“First-rate!” cried Ronny, whose 
mind was easily diverted. “And how 
much money shall I have to spend at 
the fair ? ” 

“ If you are a good boy all day, and 
there is no quarrelling, you shall each 
have a shilling; but I shall take a 
penny off for every bit of a quarrel 
between you, or any naughty, rude thing 
said to the girls or your mother ; so you 
had better mind your p’s and q’s, young 
men.” 

Ronny looked rather solemn as he 
calculated that twelve quarrels would 
exhaust the treasury. “And sometimes 
we used to quarrel all day before Mr. 
Percival came,” he remarked to his 
brother when Regina had gone. “We 
shall have to be awful careful. I want 
the whole of my shilling.” 

“ I daresay we could get one out of 
mother, if Regina would not give us 
hers,” said Wilfrid. 

But Ronny shook his head as he said, 

“ I don’t much think that would be 
fair ; besides, I’m not sure that mother 
would. She used to do all that sort of 
thing, but Regina doesn’t let her spoil 
us now. I think we’re happier for not 
being spoiled. When I have a lot of 
children of my own, I am going to bring 
them up very strictly; I told Mr. Per¬ 
cival so. He said he had been rather 
strictly brought up himself, and you see 
how nice he is—much nicer than you 
are, Wilfrid ; and you have been spoiled, 
you know. I heard Mrs. Rudge say so 
herself.” 

It said something for Mr. Percival’s 
training that Wilfrid did not fly into 
a rage and administer a cuff to his 
brother for his plain speaking; but al¬ 
though he got red in the face, and told 
Ronny to “shut up,” things went no 
farther. Both boys were in high glee 
at the thought of the prospective treat, 
and Ronny dreamed all night of the 
Shetland pony and the delights of riding 
it behind the carriages with the grown¬ 
ups in them. 

The day was everything that could 
be wished—“Queen’s weather,” as Mr. 
Percival said, with a laughing bow to 
Regina. She was looking her very best 
and brightest self as she packed in the 
children and young people, and saw 
to the disposal of the big baskets, the 
number and size of which caused Ronny’s 
eyes to open wide with delighted an¬ 
ticipation. 

The only thing which went wrong, so 
far as Regina was concerned, was that 
Max Tresham somehow managed to get 
into the wrong carriage, going off with 
Susie, Minnie, and Raby, whilst Maidie, 
who was to have gone in that carriage 
amongst the younger fry, was left be¬ 
hind with the elders. “I thought Max 
wanted my seat,” she whispered to 



Regina, “and I was glad to get away 
from Minnie. You don’t mind, do you ? ” 

“Oh, no, dear! I only thought you 
would be happier all together ; jump up 
here, instead. Now, Ronny, don’t you 
get left behind ; keep close to mother’s 
carriage and take care of her! ” And 
with plenty of laughing and chattering 
the party got under way, and soon the 
carriages were rolling smoothly along 
in the direction of the wooded ridge 
which was their destination. 

The spot selected by Regina, from 
what she had heard of the locality, 
proved in every way delightful. The 
girls and boys delighted in the ruin, 
clambering all over it, and getting 
thoroughly excited in their explorations. 
There was not much of it, but what 
1 here was was very pretty, and the little 
deli, with, tko, bubbling well in the centre, 
was a charming place for a picnic. 

Was it her fancy, Regina asked her¬ 
self once or twice as the day wore on, or 
did Max really avoid her ? Certainly 
they were never together, and she had 
rather looked forward to some rambles 
with him in the aisles of the whispering 
wood. But then how kind it was of him 
to help so much in helping everything 
to pass off well. He quite made himself 
the life of the party. Wherever the 
greatest noise and fun was, Max was 
sure to be the leading spirit. Regina 
smiled as she watched him, and thought 
how kind and unselfish he was, and then 
she went off into a little happy reverie, 
remembering certain words and looks 
that would never be forgotten. 

Minnie was in high feather. She not 
only saw that Max hardly spoke to 
Regina, but she fancied that he paid a 
great deal of attention to herself. True, 
she strove hard to win as much of it as she 
could, and she certainly succeeded much 
better now that he appeared anxious 
rather to avoid than to seek Regina’s 
society. It was Minnie who constituted 
herself his companion in the walk to the 
heath to see the fair: and she chattered 
to him so gaily the whole time that she 
had no idea he did not even know what 
she was saying, and only answered yes 
or no in purely haphazard fashion. 

“I hope there will be a gipsy telling 
fortunes,” said silly Minnie to herself as 
they emerged from the wood, and saw in 
the distance the gaily painted caravans 
and the tents and booths of the encamp¬ 
ment. “She would be sure to tell me 
about the tall fair man, and him of a 
little blue-eyed maid ” — Minnie thought 
this poetic phrase fitted her nicely — ‘ ‘ and 
of course he would see directly what she 
meant and it would be such fun ! I will 
look for one all over. Real gipsies are 
delicious ! ” 

The fair was a good deal more attrac¬ 
tive to the children than to their 
guardians, who were rather afraid of 
losing them in the noisy throng. Regina 
devoted herself to the care of Ronny, 
who would have been diving into the 
crowd and losing himself every mo¬ 
ment but for the close clasp in which she 
held his hand. As it was, it was all she 
could do to keep him at her side, whilst 
the attractions of gilded gingerbread, 
brightly coloured candy, queer little toys 
such as he had never seen before, and 
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the wonders of the many shows advertised 
upon flags and huge placards, kept his 
mind in a perfect whirl of uncertainty as 
to how the precious shilling had better 
be spent. 

Regina gave her whole mind to the 
all-important matter, glad that there 
were only twelve pence in that shilling, 
else he would have visited every show in 
the fair, and brought something away 
from every stall. He had a ride on the 
merry-go-round, which left him very 
breathless and giddy, and modified his 
desire for candy, whilst a whistle and a 
“gold box” with a glass lid absorbed 
threepence of his store. A cocoanut, 
some gingerbread and a visit to the 
giant and dwarf nearly exhausted the 
rest, and as Ronny did not think the 
“ shows ” gave enough for the money (he 
declared the giant was two men on the 
top of each other, and the dwarf only a 
little boy dressed up like a man), he was 
willing enough to let Regina lead him 
away to the outskirts of the crowd where 
the wild beast show stood, and spend 
the rest of his money in a good look at 
them. 

Here they encountered several of 
their party, Max and Minnie and the 
three younger girls, whilst Wilfrid and 
Cecil ran up almost at once to tell them 
that the lion was a poor sort of beast and 
the jackals not much better than big- 
dogs to look at: but that there was a 
regular splendid fellow of a baboon, as 
fierce as anything, and it was awful fun 
to stir him up when the man was at the 
other cages. 

“Monkeys are awful fun!” cried 
Minnie, who was looking excited and 
who now spoke in a loud rapid way such 
as was common to her when she was 
a little beyond herself. “ I once had a 
sweet tame monkey. He would do any¬ 
thing for me, though he scratched and 
bit and fought other people and made a 
fine mess when he was loose. I have 
great power over animals—I always had 
—mamma says so. I suppose it is 
because I have a strong will, and then 
animals always know who are to be 
trusted. They have such wonderful 
instincts. I am never the least bit afraid 
of them, and I believe they always know 
that. I love to go to the Zoo. The 
sweet creatures always come to me 
directly. The keepers say it is quite 
wonderful to see me with them. I have 
such managing ways. Papa always says 
that if everything else fails I can go out 
and earn my living as a wild beast 
tamer.” 

“Well, I don’t believe that! ” struck 
in Ronny scornfully. “You’d be jolly 
frightened if you met a tiger in the 
jungle, like my papa did. I dare say 
you’d be frightened of that miserable 
little lion in there if you met him walking 
about. I’ll ask the man to put you in 
his cage and see you tame him. It 
would be fun to see you gobbled up ! I 
’spect he’d tame you pretty quick him¬ 
self! ” 

“Hush, Ronny, don’t be rude, now 
that you have got all your shilling,” said 
Regina, who had listened to Minnie’s 
silly speech with a sense of wonder that 
anybody as old as this girl could be 
foolish enough to think it fine to talk so. 
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She gave a queer little side glan'ce up at 
Max as though inviting him to smile with 
her over the youthful bombast: but 
although their eyes met there was no 
smile in his, and he turned away in a 
moment and said to Minnie, 

“Well, shall we come in and see this 
great sight ? Or have you had enough 
of shows ? ” 

“ Oh, let us go by all means,” answered 
Minnie, and the two passed in together, 
leaving Regina to feel somewhat as 
though she had received a slap in the 
face. 

Ronny pulled her in with him, and 
was soon examining the occupants of the 
cage with the greatest interest. The 
larger and fiercer of the beasts did not 
attract him. They were poor specimens 
of their kind, and he had seen better in 
India. But there were some sweet little 
cheetahs in one cage, and some young 
foxes in another, silver foxes with the 
prettiest fur imaginable : and then there 
were several monkeys, as well as the big 
baboon in the inner cage which stood in 
quite a little place of its own, almost like 
another room, and Ronny was so slow in 
going round that the rest had come out 
and were watching some of the creatures 
fed before Ronny arrived at this spot at all. 

The baboon did not look at all fierce 
then, he thought. It was only sitting 
hunched up in its cage at the far end, 
nose and knees together, and not doing 
anything amusing. It would not move 
for all Ronny’s blandishments, and so he 
slipped back and just pulled Minnie by 
the sleeve. 

“Come here!” he whispered very 
quietly, “ I want you a minute.” 

Minnie had her good points as well as 
her bad ones, and she was generally 
good-natured with children. She let 
Ronny lead her into the little inner 
place, and then he said coaxingly to her, 

“ I want you to talk to the baboon and 
make him come. Do, Minnie ! I can’t 
see him a bit there, and I know he’ll 
come for you.” 

After what the girl had just said she 
could not well deny her probable influence 
with the baboon, and so she advanced, 
doing all in her power to attract the 
animal, and stir him up to activity. 
But he only sat still and glowered at her, 
though an ugly red light came into his 
eyes. Minnie got irritated with him, 
and Ronny’s eyes expressed just that 
sort of wonder and disappointment that 
stung her to the quick. 

“ I don’t believe you can do a bit more 
than me,” he said in an aggrieved 
fashion. “You didn’t ought to have 
boasted so! ” 

Minnie was not going to stand that 
sort of thing, nor to let Ronny hold her 
up as a laughing-stock to the rest, as he 
was sure to do. She turned quickly to 
him saying in an airy, laughing way, 

“Wait a minute, Ronny. The poor 
old thing is cross with having so many 
people staring at him : but I’ll just go in 
and whisper in his ear, and you’ll see 
he’ll be as nice as possible in a jiffy,” 
and the ignorant, reckless girl put her 
hand upon the bolt of the cage, whilst 
Ronny looked on with parted lips and 
shining eyes. 

(To be continued.) 
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Glance we through history’s varied page: 
What find we there from age to age ? 

That genius, and the master-mind 
Are to no rank or state confined : 

That the poor man, of gifted soul, 

Has often reached ambition’s goal, 

Whilst he of power and royal born, 

Has been o’erwhelmed by hate or scorn. 

Have we not warriors, statesmen, kings, 

The echo of whose name still rings, 

Like martial music, on the ear; 

Who though depressed by lowly birth, 

Have left by their unaided worth, 

To their beloved and native earth, 

An honoured name to memory dear? 

Have we not men in these our days 
Rejoicing in a nation’s praise, 

Sprung from a parentage obscure ; 

High rulers both in church and state, 

Made, not by birth but nature, great; 

Ennobled by a blood as pure 
As that which in a king begun, 

And flowed through kings, from sire to son ? 

Have we not Poets who arose 
From lowly cot, by wild hill-side ; 

Who, like the hardy flower that blows 
And flourishes ’mid Alpine snows, 

Adversity’s cold breath defied : 

Who struggled—sneerers, scorners, spurning— 
Along the rugged paths of learning, 

Heedless of toil, or pain, or death ; 

And who, despite that monster hoary, 

Chill poverty, stern foe of glory, 

Made themselves heard by song and story ; 

Their high reward, the Poet’s wreath ? 

Have there not been Philosophers 
Who once the Shepherd’s garment wore, 

Yet felt the inward strength that stirs, 

As by a blast the mind to soar: 

Who, tending on their native hills 
The wandering flocks, their fleecy care, 

Felt their untrammelled thoughts and wills 
Surmount the earth and pierce the air: 

Felt there were wonders in the sky 
Unnoticed by the common eye; 

Wonders in nature that the mind 
By patient thought and toil might find ; 

And who, by patient toil and thought, 

Have those vast wonders learnt and taught ? 

Thus have a few from out the herd 
Been, by a noble nature, stirred, 

Self-taught to think, and do, and dare ; 
While others are afraid to face, 

Unaided, Fortune’s dangerous race, 

And ask for strengthening aid and care. 

For these Instruction should extend 

Her sheltering arms—to these should lend 

Her wings to help them fly afar 

Through learning’s heaven, from star to star. 


For we have daily ample proof 
How delicate the subtle woof 
Of noble natures : how the mind 
Expands beneath an influence kind, 

And closes at the unfriendly hand 
Of stern compulsion or command. 

Glance back with me some score of years, 
And if your eyes be dimmed with tears 
At sight of that neglected pair, 

Let them flow on, nor seek to rest 
Till you have solaced some torn breast 
By loving speech or tender care. 

Children they are, alone and young; 
Already hath harsh sorrow wrung 
Their little hearts with grievous pain. 
“Oh! weep not, sister, I will be 
Father and mother both to thee ; 

Tears cannot bring them back again.” 

Thus speaks the boy, his lips caressing, 

His arms with deep affection pressing 
The fair girl quivering at his side. 

But one short week ago, and he 
Was a fond father’s hope, and she 

His heart’s best love, and blooming pride 
And now—poor orphans ! they have been 
To the sad churchyard, and have seen 
That father given to the grave : 

He was a poor, but gifted man, 

An Artist, to whose life’s short span 
Ill-fated genius only gave 
Ambition with a low degree, 

Keen feelings with chill poverty. 

Just when a noble lady came, 

And for her portrait sat to him : 

Just as a dawn of future fame 
Seemed flushing his horizon dim, 

He died—and to his children left— 

Of every earthly friend bereft— 

His genius, blessing, and a prayer 
Which gave them to the Almighty’s care. 

To Him, in this their first distress— 

The Father of the Fatherless— 

The orphans turn—to Him who sees 
Their clasped hands and bended knees : 

To Him who never hears in vain 
The young ones of His fold complain. 

Alas ! their simple prayer is broken 
By grating words, unkindly spoken ; 

But even those harsh men give way 
Before the children as they pray. 

They feel it hard to drag from hence 
Creatures of so much innocence, 

And plant them in the uncertain gloom 
Of some forgotten workhouse-room. 

Pitying they look, as hand in hand, 

Those frightened children trembling stand ; 
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Pitying the tones in which they tell 
Those tender ones to bid farewell 
To that lone chamber, where their hours 
Passed happily, with these few flowers, 

That singing bird—those colours—books— 
And, above all, the tender looks, 

Kind teaching, gentle words, that proved 
How deeply a fond father loved. 

But the door opens, and the men 
Glance round, retire a pace, and then 
Bend ; for a lady grand and tall — 

The portrait’s fair original— 

Enters the room ; the children cry, 

With voices of glad ecstasy, 

“ The Lady ! ” run to her and seize 

Her outstretched hands—embrace her knees — 

Breathe out to her in whispers faint 

Their father’s death, their hearts’ complaint. 

“Oh! let me paint your portrait now!” 
Exclaims the boy, his face and brow 
Crimsoned by hope; '‘and with the gold 
I’ll keep my sister”—teardrops rolled 
Fast down the lady’s cheeks, who tries 
To smile, but, sadly smiling, sighs. 

“Not yet, my love,” she says, and takes 
A hand of each: “for both your sakes 
We will go hence, and bear awa) r 
The picture till some later day.” 

Now to the men : “Be mine the care 
Of this forsaken orphan pair. 

See to the chamber, and be sure 
The paintings, books, and furniture 
Be sacred held. Here’s gold to pay 
Such debts as the departed may, 

In his distress, have left unpaid, 

When no kind friend relieved or stayed 
His wearied spirit.” And with this, 

Upon the children’s cheeks a kiss 
She presses, and then leads them forth 
From that lone room, where humble worth 
Had lived and died—to where they met 
A coach with lordly coronet. 

Pass we more fleeting years, and see 
What love and Christian charity 
Have for the orphan children done. 

There sits the lady, brightly smiling, 

And by her words to smiles beguiling 
An artist, who renown has won 
In foreign lands, and comes to take 
Her portrait, who, for pity’s sake, 

Had fed him, clothed him, had him taught; 
Given him that master-key to thought, 
Learning, and bade him wander far, 

To study wheresoe’er the star 
Of Art shone brightest, till his name 
Reached her upon the wings of fame. 

Near sits his sister, now a maiden, 

With Nature’s bounties richly laden. 

But here it matters not to speak 
Of the bright lustre of her cheek, 

The dark depth of her sparkling eye, 

And all the nameless witchery 
Of perfect womanhood: the soul 
Is there that purifies the whole — 

And is by gentle culture brought 
Through the perplexing maze of thought, 

To shine in all, and shining bless 
By constant lustrous gentleness. 

Around her, joyous, happy faces 
Cluster like youthful Loves and Graces 
Around a Venus ; purer far, 

If not so lovely, as that star 
Of ancient times—her sisters they 
By love which groweth day by day— 

Pupils by name—the children fair 
Of the sweet lady seated there. 


From drawing, work, and pleasant book, 

Oft stealthily they move to look 
Upon the growing portrait;—now 
Admire the hair—then praise the brow. 

“The eyes!” says one; “how like the eyes 
“Mamma’s own smile!” another cries. 

“She speaks to us! See, Ada, see— 

How well your brother paints! Come here 
Ada is gazing breathlessly, 

Whilst in her dark eye gleams a tear 
Like lonely dewdrop glistening bright 
Beneath the silent moon at night. 

Yet one more scene, and it shall be 
The last—a picture gallery. 

Paintings of every age and clime 
Are here—of modern ones the prime, 

Of ancient a fair sample; each 
Such as might well delight and teach 
The Artist’s mind. Amongst them stand 
Two newly placed, on which the hand 
Of genius has such beauties shed, 

That all eyes are concentrated 
On them, and them alone : the one 
A portrait you might gaze upon 
For many an hour, and never tire— 

Such truth! such nature! such soft fire ! 

You think to see it sudden start 
Into full life, with pulse and heart. 

The other is a joyful throng 

Of bright-haired children at their play, 
Scattered, like fairy elves, among 
The woods and flowers of blooming May. 
The game, ’twould seem, is hide-and-seek, 
For, from behind a stalwart tree, 

Peeps a bright girl, whose heightened cheek 
Might shame the rose for brilliancy. 

A bower of hawthorn is her screen ; 

^ The laughing seekers vainly look 
For her, their sweet and graceful queen, 

Who may some twenty springs have seen, 

Yet seems a child at heart—a book 
Lies open at her feet, whilst she 
Seeks to restrain a noble hound, 

Whose rough caress and conscious glee 
Prove that he first the lost hath found. 


“ A) r e, life itself,” an old man cries; 

“ The same sweet look about the eyes; 
The same dear smile around the mouth ; 
The same fresh innocence and youth.” 
“Who is she?” ask a hundred voices. 

“ The Artist’s sister, who rejoices 
All hearts that know and love her well, 
Ada—the gentle governess 
Of these sweet children, formed to bless, 
Not only by that beauty-spell, 

But by a mind as pure and bright 
As e’er unfolded to the light. 

She weds ; and for her dower, they say, 
This Castle’s lord will proudly pay 
The price on these two pictures set: 
They were the Painter’s gift to him, 

As such he keeps them, but his whim 
^ Is thus to pay the friendly debt. 

The Countess—see her portrait there— 
And each of these, her children fair, 

Add love-gifts to the portion rare.” 

Then moralised that old white head, 

And thus, in moralising, said, 

“ Thus, often, great effects proceed 
From some obscure and humble source ; 
Even as the meanest streamlets feed 
Rivers—the mightiest in their course : 

So may the child of lowly birth 
Become a lofty name on earth.” 
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MODEL MENU FOR SEPTEMBER. 

By PHYLLIS BROWNE. 


Oysters 071 the Shell .—Oysters come into 
season in August, after which they are gene¬ 
rally understood to be available so long as 
there is the letter R in the name of the month. 
During this time there is no hors d* oeuvre 
that can be supplied that is more universally 
appreciated at the beginning of dinner than 
three or four oysters placed before each guest 
with a quarter of lemon and a slice of thin 
brown bread and butter as accompaniments, 
and one or two sprigs of parsley by way of 
garnish. 

The reason why oysters are so rarely served 
thus is that thrifty housewives regard the price 
as prohibitory. They think it is no use having 
oysters if they cannot supply the best natives, 
the cost of which is usually high. If, however, 
they would be content now and then 
with seconds, and take special pains 
to have them opened just before 
being served, then laid in the deep 
shell, and neatly bearded, thsy might 
frequently allow their families to in¬ 
dulge in the dainty, and yet not feel 
that they must reproach themselves 
with being unduly extravagant. 

The difference between natives and 
seconds is not so great as is the 
difference between oysters opened at 
the moment, and oysters which have 
been opened, for an hour, and exposed 
to the air. The reason why oysters 
are enjoyed in their highest perfec¬ 
tion at the oyster shops is that there 
they are freshly opened for every 
comer. Because they deteriorate in 
favour and excellence every minute 
that they remain open on the shell, 
it is most desirable that they should 
be opened at home with a proper 
oyster knife, and with a little practice 
anyone can soon get into the way of 
opening oysters quickly, and skill in 
this direction is well worth acquiring. 

One advantage associated with 
opening oysters at home is that the 
shells can be scrubbed and laid in 
clean salt and water for some hours 
before being used. Real oyster broth 
is excellent and full of flavour ; it is 
a valuable addition to oyster soup 
and oyster sauce, and housewives are 
very sensible Avho take care of it and 
make the most of it by putting the 
fish when opened in the deep shell 
instead of the flat one. But to make 
the most of water in which fish have 
been rinsed, and to call it oyster 
broth simply because oysters have lain in it for 
awhile is a great mistake. Yet it is impossible 
to escape from the suspicion that this is what 
occurs occasionally. There is no fear of a 
mischance of this kind wdien oysters have been 
cleansed at home and opened at home. 

Barley Soup .—There is no soup more 
universally approved than the homely comfort¬ 
able preparation known to everyone as barley 
soup. In Scotland, the country to which this 
broth belongs, it is usual to make it of the best 
end of the neck of mutton divided into small 
cutlets, which are served in the soup, and not 
long ago a north-country critic was heard to 
complain that when English people made 
barley soup they always forgot to put in the 
mutton. It is, however, quite possible to 
avoid this error without stewing a prime part 
of the animal for making the soup. It is 
believed that if the hints here given are acted 
upon, the soup will be good, and not extrava¬ 
gant. 

When using barley for making soup, we 


have to remember that barley burns very 
easily, and also that broth which contains it 
very quickly turns sour. Therefore it ought to 
be watched very carefully while on the fire, 
and it ought also to be freshly made. The 
scrag end of a neck of mutton answers ex¬ 
cellently for mutton broth so long as it is 
fresh, and its juice has not dried up. The 
shank bones of a leg or shoulder of mutton 
may be used as well, and any scraps and bones 
there may be in the house should be added. 
For every pound of fresh mutton a pint of 
water, and for every pound of bones half a pint 
of water should be allowed. 

An ounce and a half of barley, two large 
carrots, a large turnip, an onion, and a leek 
should be allowed for each quart of water. 


The barley should be soaked for two hours 
before being boiled. The vegetables should be 
cleansed and cut either into thin strips or into 
small dice, and they should be kept separate 
because they ought not all to be boiled the 
same length of time. The tenderest should be 
put in last. 

To make Scotch barley soup then take two 
pounds of the scrag end of a neck of mutton, 
one or two shanks of the leg or shoulders, and 
any bones there may be. Divide the meat 
into small pieces, and trim away nearly all the 
fat. Put it into a saucepan with three pints of 
stock or cold water, and a teaspoonful of salt, 
if the stock is not already salted. Bring it 
gently to the boil, and remove the scum as it 
rises ; then put in the barley, and simmer for 
two hours, and skim the broth from time to 
time. Now put in the carrots and onions, a 
bay leaf and a small sprig of parsley and 
thyme. Simmer again, and at the end of an 
hour throw in the turnip, and simmer another 
half hour. The broth will now be ready. 


Remove the meat, bones and herbs, and pour 
the broth into a bowl, let it stand a few 
minutes, then free it from fat. Put it again 
into the pan, add salt and pepper to taste, "and 
stir it frequently, as it will be very liable to 
burn at this stage of the proceedings. Put 
it into a tureen, sprinkle freshly-chopped 
parsley on the top, and serve. This broth, it 
will be understood, is to be thickened or lithed 
with vegetables and barley ; when it is wanted 
specially good, small neck of mutton cutlets 
can be served in it. If approved the meat can 
be picked from the scrag of mutton and put 
into the soup. 

Plaice and Brown Butter .—Plaice is always 
in the market (though it falls off in quality in 
the early spring), and it is always cheap. Yet 
a great many housewives have a deep 
contempt for it, and if they know it, 
they will not have it at any price, yet 
fishmongers say that inexperienced 
people often eat it, thinking it is 
sole, having no knowledge of the 
difference between the two sorts of 
fish. The statement is not easily 
believed, because undoubtedly plaice 
is inferior to sole. But we have to 
remember that it is much less costly 
than sole; it can almost always be 
bought for fourpence per pound, and 
in the open market it is often to be 
had at this time of year for even a 
smaller sum. Also without question 
it does not merit the scorn that is 
heaped upon it by experts. M. Kett- 
ner is one of the most sensible culi¬ 
nary authorities of whom we have 
any knowledge, and yet even he says, 
“ The worst cookery cannot do plaice 
wrong, the best cannot do them 
good.” This opinion is veiy dis¬ 
couraging. 

Let us confess at once that when 
small thin plaice are boiled and served 
with sauce they are most unsatis¬ 
factory. The mistake, however, is, 
firstly, to buy plaice of this descrip¬ 
tion, and secondly, to treat it in this 
way. With plaice the choice and 
method of treatment arc everything. 
Let housewives therefore who have 
hitherto despised this cheap and 
always to be obtained fish try the 
following simple plan, and see if they 
do not like it. 

Get the thickest and firmest fish 
which is to be had, and be sure 
that it is very stiff and fresh. Fillet 
it, and divide the fillets into pieces the size 
of the palm of the hand ; trim them neatly 
and flatten them with a wet knife. Put 
them in a single layer into a well-greased 
baking-tin, salt and pepper them, squeeze the 
juice of a large lemon over them, cover them 
with a sheet of kitchen paper well buttered, 
and set them in the oven for about ten minutes, 
when they will be ready. Dish them in a 
circle, pour brown butter sauce over them, and 
serve hot. The recipe for making brown butter 
sauce was given with the model menu for 
March. If liked three or four chives can be 
chopped small, and sprinkled over the fish 
before it is sauced. 

A still more excellent but a little more 
troublesome way of preparing plaice is the 
following. Fillet the fish and cut it into neat 
pieces, dry these well, cover them with egg and 
bread crumbs, and fry them in a good depth 
of hot fat till brown. Drain on kitchen paper, 
dish in a circle, and garnish with fried parsley. 
Send a good fish sauce to table in a tureen. 
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Stewed Steak with Garnish. —Have the 
steak taken from a rump of beef which has 
been well hung, but do not Jet it be cut until 
it is wanted. Let it be taken off in one even 
slice about an inch and a quarter thick. Trim 
it neatly, and cut away the outside skin, and 
all the fat. The skin will contract with the 
heat, and draw the steak out of shape. The 
fat should be cooked separately. If stewed 
with the steak it will make the gravy greasy. 
This result it is desirable to avoid. 

Having trimmed the steak, take a frying- 
pan, make it hot, and melt a little butter in it, 
and let it brown, not burn; when one side is 
done, turn it to the other. Put it in an 
enamelled saucepan, and with it a carrot, a 
small turnip, a stick of celery, or a few celery 
leaves, a small bunch of herbs, pepper and salt, 
and enough stock or water to cover the meat. 
A good-sized onion should also be added, but 
this should be sliced and lightly browned in 
the frying-pan before being set with the meat. 
Put the lid on the saucepan, and set it at the 
side of the stove, where it will gently simmer 
till the meat is done. Steak of this quality 
will take about an hour; if it were of coarser 
quality it would need to stew longer. The 
chief point to be observed is that it must be 
very gently stewed all the time. A quarter of 
an hour before it is taken up mix a tablespoon¬ 
ful of flour to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water and a teaspoonful of home-made 
ketchup, put a little of the gravy with it 
and mix it with the rest, stirring it till 
the flour is cooked. The fat which was 
cut oft the meat should be cut into small dice 
and cooked on a baking-tin in the oven or in 
the frying-pan. 

While the steak is being stewed, its garnish 
should be prepared. This should consist of as 
many small balls about the size of a marble of 
carrot, turnip, and cucumber as will form a 
ring of each round the steak. They should be 
boiled separately in salt and water. For con¬ 
venience sake they may be cooked betimes, 
then made hot at the last moment by being 
shaken over the fire in a little butter mixed 
with lemon juice. The time required will 
depend on the age and quality of the vege¬ 
tables. Probably the cucumber balls will need 
to boil half-an-hour, the carrot balls ten 
minutes, the turnips five minutes. The vege¬ 
tables boiled with the steak will not do for this 
purpose, they will have yielded most of their 
goodness, and will be suitable for putting into 
the stock pot. 

When all is ready, put the steak on a hot 
dish with a little mound of its own fat on the 
top. Place around it first a ring of cucumber 
balls, then a ring of carrot balls, and last a 
ring of turnip balls, and sprinkle a little 
chopped parsley over the various rings. The 
gravy in which the steak was stewed should 
not be poured over the meat, it would disturb 
the rings. It should be sent to table in a 
tureen. If neatly arranged this dish will look 
exceedingly inviting, and it is not as trouble¬ 
some as appears at first sight. 

Fried Potatoes. —Rump steak and fried 
potatoes go very well together, so well indeed 
that if the garnish of vegetable halls described 
above is considered unnecessary, the steak 
may be surrounded with fried potatoes as a 
garnish, and it will constitute a very dainty 
dish. 

Fried potatoes are very easily managed 
when once the cook has got into the way of 
doing them. It is extraordinary and rather 
unfortunate that English cooks are so afraid of 
attempting them, for they are considered 
quite a dainty; they make a good show at 
little cost, and they are always appreciated. 
When a pan with a good depth of fat in it is 
kept ready for frying, and when there is a 
fvymg basket in use, there need be no difficulty 
at all about preparing them, although it is 
granted that where fat is not thus kept in 


readiness, and where there is not a frying 
basket the case will be very much altered. 

Kidney potatoes should be chosen for this 
mode of cookery. They should be peeled, 
and may either be cut into thin round slices 
about the thickness of a penny (in which case 
they will be called chips); into square plugs 
about the thickness of a finger and two inches 
long; into ribands (in which case the tuber 
must be pared round and round as one would 
pare an apple, being careful to break the 
ribands as little as possible); into wedges in 
shape and size like the quarters of an orange; 
or they may be cut thin and puffed out like 
small balloons. In the latter case they will be 
called potato souffle'es. The variations here 
named will depend chiefly on the way in 
which they are cut. For the particular dish 
now under consideration they will perhaps be 
best cut into plugs, and they should be pre¬ 
pared as follows— 

Peel the potatoes and cut as many shapes 
as are needed to make a dish, then throw 
them in cold water and let them lie for awhile. 
This will free them from the potato flour 
which clings to them, the presence of which 
does not assist matters. After undergoing 
this operation, however, it is important that 
they should be spread between the folds of 
a doubled cloth and dried perfectly. The 
rule nothing fries crisp that is wet applies 
herj. Put an iron stewpan filled to one-third 
of its depth with frying fat on the stove, and 
let it remain until it is still and a blue fume 
rises from it. It is necessary to have a suffi¬ 
cient depth of fat to receive the frying basket 
and cover the potatoes freely; yet there must 
not be over much for fear of accident. 
Potatoes contain a good deal of water, and 
are very cold. Directly they are put into it 
the fat will rise and fizz, and if there were 
too much fat it would go over the sides and 
cause quite a disturbance. It is no advantage, 
therefore, to have too great a depth of fat. 

Neither is it an advantage to put too many 
potatoes at once into the frying basket. There 
should be a single layer and no more, and 
even in this layer there should be room to 
shake the potato plugs about and turn them 
over. When frying potatoes it does not save 
time at all to put too many plugs or slices 
into the basket at once, because the shapes 
crowded thus do not brown properly. I have 
known inexperienced cooks to have potatoes 
in the fat for half an hour, and at the end of 
the time they were not brown, but pale and 
greasy, whereas by rights they ought to have 
been brown, crisp, and dry enough to take 
between the fingers, in seven or eight minutes, 
not counting the time of course that the fat 
takes to get hot. We shall have to calculate 
if the pan is of a good size, as it must be if 
the frying basket can go into it, that the fat 
will take about twenty minutes to get hot the 
first time, and five or six minutes to be heated 
the second time. Of the second heating, 
however, we have as yet said nothing, so let 
us return to the potatoes. 

The fat being properly heated therefore, 
and the potatoes ready, we must plunge the 
basket into the fat and shake it backwards 
and forwards now and again until the potatoes 
are soft enough for eating, though still pale. 
We now lift the basket out and let the fat get 
hot once more, rather hotter than it was in 
the first instance; the blue fume must be 
distinctly visible ; we plunge the basket in a 
second time, and in a couple of minutes the 
potatoes will turn crisp and brown. They can 
be thrown upon kitchen paper while a second 
layer is fried in the same way, and they will 
keep hot a long time. When all are ready 
they should be put into a tureen, a little salt 
may be sprinkled over them, and they are 
ready to be served. They will be most ex¬ 
cellent. They must be left uncovered however. 
If the lid is put on the tureen they will turn soft. 


When potatoes instead of being cut into 
plugs are cut into thin slices and cooked as 
just described, the second frying causes them 
to inflate and look as if they were blown out 
with air. Potatoes thus prepared look very 
pretty, in fact some people think they look 
better than they taste. 

Boiled Vegetable Marrow. —Vegetable mar¬ 
row too often comes to table with water 
draining from it, and in this condition it is 
anything but inviting. The fact is that mar¬ 
rows are of a watery nature, and it requires a 
little management to get rid of the water. If 
they are cooked in the usual way, that is 
skinned, cut into pieces and boiled/then sent 
to table, water will ooze from them freely. 
It may be that by way of overcoming the 
difficulty the slices will be put on toast and 
sauce will be poured over them. Yet in 
some cases the water will be too much even 
for the toast; it will continue to flow, will go 
cold and mix with the sauce, and the result 
will be anything but agreeable. Let house¬ 
wives who have come to the conclusion that 
they do not care for marrows because they are 
watery, try the following method and see if it 
is not an improvement. 

Boil the marrow some time before it is 
wanted, and cook it before skinning it, either 
whole or in large pieces. When tender, peel 
it, cut it into neat pieces, put it on a dish 
raised at one end and let the water drain from 
it till it is nearly cold. Melt a good slice of 
butter in a saucepan ; when it boils put in the 
pieces of marrow, sprinkle salt and pepper 
over them and shake them gently till hot 
through. Pile them on toast and pour sauce 
over them or not as liked. 

Civet of Rabbit. —An appetising and eco¬ 
nomical dish of game may be made with a 
young rabbit cooked as follows. Wash and 
dry a young rabbit, and cut it into pieces about 
the size of a small egg. Cut up also a quarter 
of a pound of bacon into dice, and fry it until 
it is brown. Take it up with a slice and put 
it aside, then fry the pieces of rabbit in the fat 
which the bacon has yielded. The rabbit 
being browned in its turn take it up, put back 
the bacon, and add an onion, a shalot, a small 
carrot, a small turnip, and a small bunch of 
herbs or half a teaspoonful of mixed herbs. 
Turn these ingredients over the fire for a 
minute or two to bring out their flavour, put 
the fried rabbit with them with a pint of 
second stock and a dozen small mushrooms. 
Stir in a tablespoonful of flour which has been 
mixed to a smooth paste with water, and 
season the gravy with pepper and salt if 
necessary. Cover the pan closely, draw it 
back and simmer gently for about an hour. 
The exact time allowed must depend on the 
age of the rabbit. Dish the pieces of rabbit 
on a slice of toast cut into four with the gravy 
poured over, or some fried sippets by way of 
garnish. The gravy should be thick and veiy 
hot, and there should be enough to give a 
little with each helping. If when the rabbit 
is tender the gravy is thin, the meat should be 
taken out, the gravy should be reduced by 
rapid boiling, then made hot again before 
serving. Should mushrooms not be available 
a little mushroom ketchup may be substituted 
for them. It must however be used with 
discretion. 

Brown Bread Pudding. —Take a stale 
brown loaf, remove the crust, and rub the 
crumb through a wire sieve to make five 
ounces of bread-crumbs. Put these into a 
bowl with three tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
the grated rind of a fresh lemon, and pour 
over all a quarter of a pint of boiling milk. 
Flavour the pudding with twenty-five drops of 
essence of vanilla. Stir in one at a time the 
yolks of three eggs which have been lightly 
beaten, and just before the pudding is to be 
cooked add the whites of the eggs whisked 
till firm, and also a quarter of a pint of cream 
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which has been whipped till thick. Butter a 
pint mould rather thickly, turn the mixture 
into it, lay a round of buttered paper on the 
top, and set it in a saucepan containing boiling 
water two and a half inches deep. Let it 
steam gently for an hour and a quarter. The 
pudding will be sufficiently cooked when the 
centre is firm under light pressure. It is to 
be remembered that if by any chance the 
water should touch the paper placed on the 
top of the pudding it will absorb the moisture 
all through. The round of buttered paper is 
intended to prevent the condensed steam from 
falling into the pudding. Turn the pudding 
carefully on a hot dish, and pour custard 
sauce round it. 

Custard Sauce .—Break the yolk of an egg 
into a basin, beat it, and pour on it gradually 
half a pint of boiling milk. Sweeten it and 
flavour it with a few drops of vanilla 
essence, strain it into a jug, and set this in 
a saucepan of hot water to come half way up 
the vessel. Stir the sauce over the fire till 
it thickens and it is ready. The white of the 
egg can be used for the cheese pudding. 

Fondu .—This dish is often spoken of as if 
to make it were a triumph of the culinary 
art, and inexperienced housewives sometimes 
conclude that it is quite beyond the powers of 
the average cook. Yet if only a little atten¬ 
tion be given to one or two simple details, it 
is quite easy to make, and there is no reason 
why it should not be served frequently if it is 
wanted It is a very savoury preparation, and 
gentlemen nearly always like it. Moreover 
when eggs are abundant it is not a particularly 
costly dish. True it may be made to be 
expensive, as when cream is largely used in 
its composition. Yet though an extravagantly 
made fondu may be richer, it is not necessarily 
more agreeable than a simply made one, while 
the less expensive preparation will certainly be 
the more wholesome of the two. 

The chief difficulty associated with a fondu 
is that it must be served as soon as it is ready. 
If too much cooked or too little cooked its 
excellence is gone, and it deteriorates very 
quickly when once it is taken from the oven. 
Consequently there is a saying amongst those 
who are accustomed to make fondus that 
though the guests may wait for the pudding, 
the pudding must never wait for the guests. 
A-fondu requires a quick oven, and it ought 
to be sent to table in the tin in which it is 
baked. When a silver souffU dish is avail¬ 
able, it is usual for this tin to be slipped inside 
the silver dish. If there is no silver dish, a 


hot napkin has to be fastened quickly round 
the ordinary tin. But whatever the arrange¬ 
ment is, it must be accomplished as expedi¬ 
tiously as possible. 

To make a fondu or cheese pudding then, 
take a small-sized cake tin. Butter it well 
inside with fresh butter, and roll round the 
outside a band of kitchen paper about three 
inches deep which has also been well buttered. 
This band is intended to be a support to the 
pudding, should it rise above the rim of the 
tin. It should be taken off before the tin is 
sent to table. 

When everything is ready melt an ounce of 
butter in a stew-pan, and mix half an ounce of 
flour smoothly with it. Beat the panade over 
the fire until the flour is thoroughly cooked, 
so that the sauce leaves the sides of the sauce¬ 
pan with the spoon. The success of the fondu 
depends very much on this part of the business 
being successfully done. Stir in one by one 
off the fire the yolks of two eggs, a little 
salt and cayenne and three ounces of freshly 
grated Parmesan cheese. Just before the 
fondu is put into the oven, add the whites of 
three eggs which have been whisked till firm. 
(The unused yolk in this case can be used for 
making the custard sauce. A fondu is always 
lighter when a larger number of whisked 
whites than yolks of eggs are used for them.) 
Put the preparation into the mould, and set it 
in a hot oven. Do not look at it for a. few 
minutes; the mere opening of the oven door 
would let in a current of air which might check 
the rising of the fondu, and when it must be 
looked at be careful to open and shut the oven 
door gently. The pudding ought to rise high 
in the pan, and it will be enough when it feels 
firm in the centre. It will probably take 
about twenty minutes, although it is im¬ 
possible to give the exact time. Anyhow, it 
is better to put it to bake a minute too late 
rather than a minute too soon, because if it is 
not quite ready, the company can wait for it, 
but if it is too much done it will be spoilt. It 
should be of a golden brown colour and quite 
light and savoury. 

September is a busy month for housewives, 
who wish to keep the store-closet well filled. 
Then it is that blackberries and the later plums 
have to be preserved. Of the methods 
of making ordinary jams, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to speak here, but a reminder may be 
given about Sour Plums, a most delicious ac¬ 
companiment to hot roast mutton and hare, 
and a substitute for red currant jelly served 
with meats. The time during which this 


dainty can be made is so very limited that 
it is necessary to be on the alert concern¬ 
ing it, and not miss the opportunity of 
making it. 

Sour plums are of German origin, but every 
one likes them who has tasted them. They 
are made of Zwetchen plums, the large, long, 
pinky purple and rather hard plum which 
comes into the market when English plums are 
past. In some years these plums are very 
plentiful and cheap; sometimes they are very 
scarce. Last year only one consignment 
reached England; and people who wanted 
the plums looked for them in vain When 
true Zwetchens fail, however, late damsons, 
which are rather larger and longer than early 
damsons, may be used instead. They are not 
quite the same thing, but they are nearly so. 
It is necessary to remember, however, when we 
have to put up with plums of this sort that 
because they are softer than Zwetchens , they 
need to be cooked a shorter time and watched 
carefully for fear they should fall. When the 
dainty is finished the plums should be whole 
yet tender, and the syrup should have pene¬ 
trated through them. If they are in a mash, 
as the saying is, they are spoilt. 

To make sour plums then, take three pounds 
of Zwetchens and prick each one with a needle. 
(When dunsons are used they should not be 
pricked.) Boil a pint of best vinegar for a 
quarter of an hour with a pound and a half of 
sugar, a teaspoonful of cloves, three blades of 
mace, a stick of cinnamon, and half a tea¬ 
spoonful of allspice. (These spices should be 
tied in a muslin bag, and soaked with the 
plums. The preparation should taste very 
decidedly of spice, but it will not taste so 
strongly when it is cold, as it does when it is 
hot.) Put the plums into a large bowl, and 
pour the hot syrup over them. Let them stand 
for twenty-four hours, then boil the syrup 
again, and again pour it over the plums. 
Then simmer syrup and plums together for 
a few minutes, bottle, and tie down while 
hot. 

In September also filberts can be stored for 
dessert. If put into a jar with hay at the top 
and the bottom they will keep all the winter. 
During this month too, potatoes may be laid 
down for the winter. If they are put in a box 
or barrel in a cool dry place where tbe frost 
cannot get to them, and covered to exclude the 
light, they will be excellent. Yet the proba¬ 
bility is that they will get dearer as time goes 
on. With a little forethought much economy 
may be effected in these ways. 


CHAPTER III. 



HAT very after¬ 
noon the lady 
of Cliff Castle 
called at Eben 
Closson’s cot- 
tag.e, and 
found Pearl 
with her busy 
hands full to 
overflowing. 
The lodgers were 
at home, and the 
elder of the two 
was not so well as 
usual, so special 
dainties had to be pre¬ 
pared to tempt her 
appetite. Then the baby, generally so good- 
tempered, was quite fretful, and wanted to be 
with his mother all the time. 


THE CHILD OF THE CLIFF. 

By RUTH LAMB. 

The change in the child was so sudden that 
Pearl had turned on Mary more sharply than 
her wont with the question, “ Have you done 
anything to hurt the boy ? ” 

Mary’s face went red and white in turns and 
tears came as she answered, “ No, mother. I 
would not hurt him for the world. You know 
I wouldn’t.” 

Pearl was not given to doubting the word 
of her children. She always said, “Treat 
them as if you could not believe them, and 
they will soon deserve to be doubted. Trust 
them and they will be ashamed to deceive 
you.” 

Mary had always been true. Pearl knew 
how she worshipped the boy of the family, and 
at once settled that the girl was in no way ac¬ 
countable for his fretfulness, and herself gave 
him all the attention she could. 

“It must be his teeth coming,” said Lady 
Halstead, when the infant turned from her 


extended arms and hid his face on his mother’s 
breast. 

Pearl’s finger detected an ivory corner just 
through the gum, and there was enough of 
redness and swelling to indicate more teeth 
nearly ready to cut. So her fears vanished, and 
in time the coaxing of my Lady Sunshine 
brought the child to her arms. 

It was sweet to hear her soft voice crooning to 
him, and to see her pacing gently up and down 
with the babe, relieving at the same time the 
hands of his busy mother, and indulging her 
own maternal longings by caring for the 
cottage child. 

Mary went to-and-fro, active and helpful, 
doubly attentive to every command of her mother 
and anxious to save her steps. But her heart 
was heavy. She had told the truth, but not the 
whole truth. She had not hurt the boy. She 
would not hurt him for the world. She 
believed the fall had produced no ill-effects, 
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but she had concealed the accident from her 
mother, and after it occurred, had found her¬ 
self rejoicing that her sisters were absent when 
it took place, and could tell nothing about it. 
“ If there had only been mother,” thought 
Mary, “ I could have told her; but father is 
always so frightened about Abel, and he often 
says he would never forgive me if anything 
happened through me not taking care enough. 
And I don’t think that fall could hurt baby.” 

Poor little maiden! She spoke words of 
assurance and comfort to herself, but felt no 
happier. Conscience was louder still in its 
appeals, and said “ perhaps harm was done 
by baby’s fall, and in any case mother ought to 
know. .She has been deceived by silence, if 
not by speech.” 

From day to day the little one continued to 
be fretful at times, and he who used to be so 
ready for a toss in Eben’s strong arms, now 
clung to his father and seemed only to want 
rest. 

Still, this was put down to teething. The 
old neighbour who had been mother of ten 
reassured Pearl by telling her that her boys 
had always “ got their teeth harder than the 
girls.” 

“ I lost more rest with one boy than with 
any two of my girls,” she said. “ This is your 
first lad, you see. He's sure to be different 
from his sisters 

But Mary noted what neither mother nor 
any one else did, that baby never wanted to 
“ feel his feet.” 

If she put them to the ground, supporting 
him ever so carefully, so that there might be 
no undue pressure, he gave a little cry as if in 
pain, and clung to her with a frightened face, 
which told its tale to the young nurse. She 
could not help thinking that the child had 
been hurt by that fall, though she could not 
imagine how. 

The fact was the baby’s hip and knee had 
struck upon two stones nearly hidden amongst 
the grass, and these had been unnoticed by 
Mary, owing to his having rolled over before 
she turned to lift him from the ground. 

Conscience whispered to the girl that she 
ought not to have concealed the accident, but 
she had at first comforted herself with the 
thought that no harm had been done, and 
afterwards terror had kept her silent. Those 
terrible words of her father’s, “ I should never 
forgive you if harm came to the boy through 
you not taking care of him,” seemed to ring in 
the girl’s ears, and tie her tongue, whenever 
she strove to gain courage to speak. 

Through the summer Pearl’s hands were 
full with household cares, and though she was 
sensible that her baby was not so vigorous, and 
that he was more fretful than of old, no 
thought of harm entered her mind. Autumn 
came and the lodgers departed. Pearl proudly 
counted up her gains for the season, and 
showed Eben her savings-bank book with no 
little satisfaction. 

“ See, Eben,” she said, “ we shall not fear 
a rainy day as we used to do. I should say a 
stormy one in your case, for if the sea roars 
and the wind howls, you can stay ashore, and 
save me sleepless nights and anxious days. 
Your going out has been a matter of bread for 
the children before now. It will not be so this 
winter in the bad weather.” 

“Eh, lass, but you are a jewel of a wife. 
Better is my Pearl than all the shining things 
ever fished out of the ocean to make gewgaws 
of, put together,” said Eben. 

He gave her a hearty kiss, then asked, 
“ AVhere’s the boy ? where’s my little Abel ? ” 

“ Mary is just bringing him up the garden,” 
replied Pearl. 

Eben met the children at the cottage door, 
and took the baby from Mary’s arms. With a 
sense of foreboding the girl went silently back 
to her sisters, as her father carried the little one 
i ito the cottage. 


“ Take the boy’s hood off, Pearl. Father 
wants to have a good look at his little man.” 

Pearl removed the hood, and the child 
laughed in Eben’s face, and made clutches at 
his beard, to the delight of his father. 

“He’s a bonny lad, Pearl. He’s liker you 
than me, but he has not got on so fast lately 
as he did at first. His colour is not so good, 
and he has a peaky look now and then.” 

“ They always have when they’re teething, 
Eben.” 

“ Aye, I suppose they have, but I never 
noticed it so much in the other children, Pearl.” 

Pearl laughed as she answered, “ Because 
you never noticed the other children so much 
as you have done this precious boy. You were 
always a good father, Eben, and gave them 
loving words and ways, but you never watched 
them as you have done Abel.” 

“ That’s true, my girl. I never had a boy 
to watch before. Anyway, you and I can look 
back and say we tried to give our little ones a 
happy time whilst they were little, according 
to our means and station. We both hate to 
see things ill-used, and would not have a dog 
or cat to make its life miserable, much less a 
child, would we ? ” 

“ Surely not, Eben.” 

“ Let me see, the lad is close on ten months 
old. He should be learning to step a bit. 
Now, my man, dance your little feet up and 
down whilst father bears your weight.” 

Eben lowered the child until his feet touched 
the floor, tenderly bearing his weight on his 
own encircling arms. But there was no 
dancing of the limbs. The child put his left 
foot down firmly enough, but when the 
slightest pressure came on the right, he gave 
the little cry which had so often made Mary’s 
heart ache, and clung to his father. 

Eben’s bronzed and ruddy face changed 
colour, and turning to Pearl lie said, “ There’s 
something wrong with the boy. It’s not 
teething that makes him fretful. He cannot 
bear his right foot to touch the floor. That 
money will have been hardly gained, Pearl, if 
in the earning of it your attention has been 
taken from the boy and some hurt passed by 
without being noticed.” 

Tears sprang into Pearl’s eyes at these 
words. “Oh, Eben,” she cried, “I have 
never neglected the children, the home, or you. 
I have washed, dressed, and fed baby every 
time. lie has slept by my side, and however 
weary I have been with extra work, I have 
always been wakeful and ready when he 
wanted tending day or night.” 

“ I know it, Pearl. My fear is that you 
have done too much. With so many cares on 
your hands you could not always have your 
eye on the children.” 

“ Mary is so good and careful, too. I never 
knew her tell an untruth either. You know 
she took care of the two youngest for me like 
a little woman many a time. We never 
mistrusted her.” 

Eben said to himself—he would have been 
ashamed to say it aloud to the mother of them 
all—‘ : Aye, but they were girls and Abel is a 
boy—the only one, and the very idol of my 
heart.” 

What he did say was, “ Let us look at these 
little limbs and see if there is aught amiss that 
we can find out.” 

With trembling hands Pearl undressed the 
child. The limbs were carefully compared, 
and very little examination showed that there 
was a difference between them in two places. 
The right hip-bone seemed to be further out, 
and the right knee to be a little larger than 
the left. In neither was there much swelling, 
but when the parts were pressed the child gave 
that same pitiful cry which had attracted 
Eben’s notice and aroused his fears. 

Not a word did Eben speak, but Pearl saw 
a look of combined suffering and anger on his 
face which she never forgot, as he turned 


away and went towards the door. There was 
reproach in it too, and while conscious of 
innocence, Pearl’s heart sank within her at the 
thought that harm had come to the boy in 
some way, and Eben might blame her for it. 
She could read his very thoughts at the mo¬ 
ment. Pie was thinking that in her eagerness 
to gain money, she had left her baby too much 
to Mary’s unskilled hands, and so caused what 
no money would ever undo. It was doubly 
terrible to Pearl. She and Eben had been so 
happy together, that the thought of a cloud 
coming between them was more than she 
could endure unmoved. 

Fisherman as he was and possessed of only 
the rudiments of education, Eben was of an 
equally tender and chivalrous nature. Pie 
had loved Pearl from his boyish days, and the 
fact of her being alone in the world so far as 
real kindred went, had brought out all the 
finest parts of his character in his dealings 
with her. As a boy he had defended her 
because she had no real brother. She was to 
be his wife some day. Eben always looked 
on that as a settled thing, so she must never 
hear words from or see acts in his life which 
he would not like her to remember when their 
lots were joined for good and all. 

Thus thinking and acting for Pearlis sake, 
Eben grew up a better mail and benefited in 
his own person and character, whilst consider¬ 
ing only his future wife. His was a deep, 
pure, honourable love for the ocean waif, and 
like every holy affection, it proved a blessing 
to him who was animated by it. No wonder 
that Pearl was dreading the thought of blame 
from Eben’s kind lips as one of the greatest 
trials that could befal her. 

The fisherman paused for a few moments 
before he called Mary from the garden. In¬ 
deed he could not have spoken on the instant. 
Then the children heard his voice with a 
sterner ring in it than common. “ Mary, come 
here, I want you.” 

Mary turned to obey, but with an instinctive 
fear would have brought the other children 
with her. 

“ Come by yourself, Mary. Let the others 
stay and play till tea-time.” 

The girl entered the cottage with a throb¬ 
bing heart, and her father closed the door 
behind her. 

“ When did baby get hurt ? ” he asked, 
sharply.” 

“Father, I never hurt him, I never hit him 
in my life. I love him dearly, father,” said 
Mary, in a tremulous voice. 

“ When did Abel get hurt ? ” repeated Eben. 

The girl’s face blanched and her eyes fell 
before the stern look of her father, but she did 
not answer. Pearl was full of pity for her 
daughter, and she said, “Father does not 
think you struck baby or hurt him on purpose, 
but-” 

“ Hush, wife; leave me to find out the 
truth. The girl’s face says that if she has not 
told a lie she has kept back something that we 
ought to have known long ago,” replied Eben. 
“ Tell the whole truth now, Mary,” he added, 
and waited silently for the frightened girl to 
answer. 

More than once Mary essayed to speak, but 
words would not come, and she burst into a 
pitiful fit of weeping. Still her father waited, 
and at last the child with sinking heart sobbed 
out the story of that fall oil the cliff. 

She gave him the whole truth, and finished 
by saying, “Father, you know I have never 
told you what was not true, and there is 
nothing else to tell. Pie never had a fall but 
that one, and he just gave a spring and slid 
over my shoulder on to the soft grass. It was 
not like a straight fall, and I never thought he 
could be hurt. I would not have hurt baby 
myself, you know I would not. Forgive me 
not telling, please father. I am so sorry. 
Mother, ask father not to look at me like that.” 


THE CHILD OF THE CLIFF. 
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Pearl raised pleading eyes to Eben’s face, 
but the stern bard look was there, and did not 
change even when he saw her own distress. 
It became more than stern—fierce—when 
Mary rushed towards her mother, and dropped 
on her knees beside her, and was about to 
bury her lace in her lap close by little 
Abel. 

“Stand off!” cried Eben. “Don’t touch 
the boy. Never lay hand on him again until 
he walks alone, straight and strong, and with 
no sign of the harm you have wrought by your 
want of care. Forgive you, yes, I will forgive 
you when that comes to pass, but never till then. 
You have not told a lie, but in hiding the truth 
to save yourself from blame you have acted 
one. You have spoilt the joy of my life.” 

“ Eben, dear Eben, do not say such terrible 
things. She has been a good, patient, dutiful 
child, and the best of us is a long way off 
being perfect. I make slips and mistakes that 
often grieve me, the mother of them all,” 
pleaded Pearl. “ She loves the boy, Eben. 
She has nursed him the summer through, and 
never complained, though she must have been 
weary many a time.” 

“ It’s not what she has done I find fault 
with, but what she left undone. The slip 
might have happened if you had been holding 
the boy. If she had spoken, the hurt would 
have been seen to.” 

Mary had shrunk back in terror at her 
father’s command not to touch the boy. She 
would have flung herself at Eben’s feet and 
prayed for forgiveness, but he waved her off, 
then taking his cap went towards the door. 

“ Tea will soon be ready, Eben,” said Pearl 
timidly. 

“I want none. I must not lose an instant 
in getting the best advice for my boy, if 
doctors can do him good, though I doubt it 
will be too late. If I had only been told at 
the time! ” 

Without another word or look Eben left the 
cottage. Pearl’s tears fell silently as she sat 
rocking her babe to-and-fro. The other child¬ 
ren must however be cared for, so she bade 
Mary set the tea-things and make all ready for 
the meal. 

The girl obeyed instantly. It was a relief 
to be doing something, though as she went to- 
and-fro, Pearl heard her sobbing at intervals. 
Distressed as she was about her boy, she was 
almost more grieved for Maiy, her willing, 
patient child-helper from the time she could 
toddle. Eben had made an idol of his boy; 
Pearl gave to each of her children the same 
share of love, and had enough for all. 

The other three came trooping in, Esther 
from school, Mona and Rachel from the 
cottage garden, hungry, healthy and happy. 
As usual, they went to kiss mother and baby, 
but the sight of Pearl’s face, and the sound of 
Mary’s sobs, chilled and frightened them. The 
sight was so strange they could not understand 
it, for home to them meant joy, peace, comfort 
and rest. 

The little ones ate, as hungry children must, 
but the meal, even to them, was a mere needs 
be ; for mother only sipped a little tea, and 
Mary took nothing at all, but cried as she 
looked after them. Pearl pitied the children, 
and told them gently that baby was not quite 
well, and that father was troubled about him, 
and was gone to fetch the doctor. 

“You must be good and quiet. Esther will 
leam her lessons, and you little ones can play 
so as not to hinder her. Mary will come to 
you by-and-by.” 

The young faces brightened a little. They 
were too young for great anxieties, and 
mother’s tears had been the damper to their 
bright spirits. It was nothing for Maiy to 
ciy. She was a soft-hearted girl, and had 
often been told that “her tears lay very near 
her eyes.” But mother was different, and 
father always troubled most about baby, 


because he was so little. The doctor would 
come and make him well very soon. 

Thus the children talked together after they 
left the table, and then they went to lessons 
and play without further misgivings. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“What’s amiss, Eben? Has that sturdy 
rogue of yours caught measles, that you come 
in such haste and with such a long face ? ” 

Thus questioned Mr. Motley, doctor as he 
was styled by all the neighbourhood, for he 
was the one medical man for hamlet and 
village, castle and cottage. Shrewd and skil¬ 
ful, sometimes brusque in speech, but always 
kind of heart and eager to relieve suffering. 

“ I’m afraid it’s something worse, doctor. 
It is the boy I want you to see ; ” and Eben 
told his story. 

The doctor was tired with a long round 
and many hours spent in the saddle, for 
patients lay wide and much ground had to be 
traversed. This case of Eben’s child might 
be seen to in the morning without further 
harm, seeing that it had already been so long. 
But the father’s face when Mr. Motley hinted 
at a night’s delay was too much for him. 

“ I will come to-night, Eben, for your sake 
and Pearl’s,” he said. “ I must have time for 
a meal, for I have had a long fast, then I will 
ride up to your place. Do not let Mary go to 
bed before I come, as I shall want her to tell 
me exactly how and where the child fell.” 

So when the doctor arrived Maiy went 
through a second ordeal, but there was no 
variation in the tale she had to tell, and it 
was the simple truth. 

“ Poor little lass!” said the doctor, as he 
stroked her head. “The accident was not 
your fault. It might have happened to any of 
us, only you should have told all about it at 
once.” 

“ I didn’t think he was hurt, and I was 
frightened.” 

“ But if he were not hurt what was there to 
be afraid of? We could have made sure, 
then.” 

“ I was frightened of father. He always 
said he would never forgive me if I hurt baby, 
and I never did hurt him myself—I love him 
so! ” 

Always the same ciy, “ I love him so.” 
But it only made Eben’s face sterner as he 
heard it from the lips of her who had been 
silent when she should have been brave and 
spoken. 

For mischief there was. Slight at first, but 
it had made sure progress, and the doctor was 
alike too kind and too honest to hide the 
truth. 

Little Abel would not walk for many a long 
day to come—if ever. He came of a "healthy 
stock, and a cure was not hopeless, though it 
must be far distant. Mr. Motley gave Pearl 
strict injunctions as to her baby’s treatment, 
cheered her as much as he dared, and then 
went outside with Eben. 

The fisherman’s face wore a stern, hope¬ 
less expression, and he said, “ Doctor, you are 
afraid my boy may be a cripple ? ” 

“That is looking at the darkest side, 
Eben.” 

“But there is that side, doctor.” 

“Yes, Eben, there is, but I am not without 
hope, and you ought not to look for the worst. 
If I were to do it, and teach my patients to 
follow my example, many a precious life would 
be lost. A bright face, and cheeiy, hopeful 
words and spirit, are precious medicines to the 
sick, and give strength to those who love and 
watch over them. And, Eben, you must not 
be hard on that girl of yours. She has not 
held her tongue from fear of punishment in 
one sense. She would have cheerfully borne 
stripes, suffering of any kind, danger to life 
even, to shield her baby charge. What she 


could not face was that threat of yours. For¬ 
give her, Eben. She is enduring pain enough 
in the thought that the boy is hurt.” 

“ When my boy walks alone, strong and 
sturdy, I will forgive her. Never till then.” 

The doctor wasted no more words. He 
was sony for the infant and the parents, but 
most of all for Mary, the “ little mother ” of 
the family. 

“ Poor child ! ” thought he. “ If Eben 
holds hard and fast to his resolution, her life 
will be a sort of martyrdom. She will be the 
pariah of the cottage.” 

Such a life was already begun for her. 
Eben had called her to listen, and tolcl her his 
will. 

“ Wien baby was going to be christened 
and your mother and I fixed to call him Abel, 
we were glad to think that he had no older 
brother to be jealous of him -or to hurt him. 
You, girl, are a sort o’ Cain, for through you 
my grand lad will likely enough be a poor 
cripple, never able to run beside me or help 
me in the boat—fiither’s mate as I meant him 
to be, when God gave us a boy after so many 
years. I forbid you to touch the boy or to 
come near me. Keep out of my sight as 
much as you can, that I may not-” 

What words would have closed the sentence 
Mary knew not, for her mother gave a cry of 
anguish which startled Eben, and he silently 
motioned Maiy to leave the room. Almost 
heart-broken she stole upstairs and out of 
sight, to weep until tears ran dry, and then to 
sit in the darkness or to kneel and repeat her 
nightly prayer to God with a further cry that 
she might be forgiven “ for not having told.” 
Another oft repeated prayer went up from 
heart and voice that Abel might grow well and 
strong, then father would forgive her some day. 

As to Eben, he had broken down utterly. 
All his hopes and plans for his precious boy 
had vanished like dreams, and the castles he 
had in fancy built lay in ruins around him. 

Ill news flies fast. My Lady Sunshine had 
to see the doctor about some ailing pensioners 
of hers, and from him she heard the story of 
Eben Closson’s trouble. She was full of 
sympathy for all concerned. 

“ Such a bonnie boy, doctor,” she said, “ I 
have nursed him scores of times. I look on 
his parents as dear friends. I will go to them 
at once.” 

Lady Halstead found Pearl with her sleeping 
boy on her lap. She told her story in a hope¬ 
less tone, and seemed utterly broken down, 
though her eyes were tearless. Even her 
visitor’s sweet sympathy for once gave little 
comfort, and brought no smile to her face. 

“ Bear up, Pearl. Do not give up as if 
every chance were lost. So much can be done 
in these days; ay, and without suffering, too. 
I will not believe that your boy is to be 
crippled for life by so slight an accident. How 
grieved my little friend Mary will be ! She 
was a careful tender nurse.” 

“ I am almost more grieved for her than for 
the boy,” said Pearl, her lips quivering and 
tears falling on Mary’s account, which had 
been hitherto restrained. 

Then she repeated Eben’s hard words, the 
prohibition as to touching the child, her hus¬ 
band’s terrible disappointment, and Mary’s 
misery, both for the child’s sake and her 
father’s anger. 

“It is too sad for Mary,” said Lady Hal¬ 
stead. “ Eben cannot persist in holding her 
aloof and making her young life miserable. I 
must speak to him and plead for her. I will 
tell him too that I will get the best possible 
advice for the boy, and make him hopeful, in 
spite of himself.” 

But Eben was not to be seen. Lie had gone 
out in the boat at an unusual time, no doubt 
guessing that such a visitor would come, and 
resolved not to be pleaded with on Mary’s 
behalf. 
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All that Lady Halstead could do for the 
time being was to speak cheery words to Pearl, 
repeat her promises of help, if such could be 
obtained, and to find and comfort Mary. 

No words could tell what the sight of my 
Lady Sunshine was to the miserable girl who 
felt as if the light had gone out of her life. 
Mary needed no reminder of the one fault she 
had committed in concealing baby’s fall. Her 
sorrow and penitence called for comfort; and 
the touch of that kind hand, the sound of that 
sweet voice gave all that was possible. 

“ She kissed me, mother, Lady Sunshine 
kissed me and put her arm round me,” cried 
Mary, as she ran to her mother’s side after the 
visitor was gone. “ She said God always for¬ 
gives those who are really sorry, and who ask 
Him ; and mother, He knows how sorry I am 
about baby. And my lady said, ‘Do just as 
your father tells you, Mary. It will be hard to 
see him look stern ; hard not to be allowed to 
nurse little Abel, and to have to keep away 
from your father as much as you can. But you 
must ask God to make you humble and 
patient, to wait until your father’s mind 
changes, and he takes his girl back to his heart 
again. 

“ ‘ I daresay he will grieve after you as well 
as about Abel, but be will keep his word for a 
long time, if not always, even though in keep¬ 
ing it he hurts himself. You have a friend who 
knows all that is in your heart about this sad 
trouble. I have the same friend, Mary, my 
poor girl, and I shall ask Him to show me 
how to help both your parents and you.’ ” 

Tears flowed like rain down Pearl’s face as 
Mary sobbed out her story of My Lady’s 
tenderness and sympathy, and when the girl 
pleaded, “ Kiss me too, mother,” she laid the 
sleeping babe in his cot, folded her eldest-born 
in her arms, and whispered, “ I forgive you, 

child, I will help you to bear-” Pearl did 

not say what, but Mary knew, and despite the 
ban which rested on her, she felt that her back 
had been strengthened to bear its new burden 
—at any rate, when father was absent. 

But Eben’s home-coming always brought 
gloom to the girl’s life after that first sad day. 
No meeting father with the laughing babe held 
up towards his strong arms. No more seeing 
his face brighten at the sight of his treasured 
boy. The girl shrank away when her father 
entered, even though he would not appear 
conscious of her presence if she stayed. But 
it was harder to stay with the consciousness of 
this, than to be out of sight altogether. So 
Mary devoted all the powers of her young life 
to her mother and the other children, and 
waited, cheered from time to time by hopeful 
and kind words from the lady of the castle. 

Though Eben shrank from meeting Lady 
Halstead and Sir Gervase, interviews with 
them could not be long delayed. Both said 
and did all they could to comfort him, but no 
kind words could lift the cloud from his brow. 


“You have your boy still, Eben,” said Sir 
Gervase. 

“Ay, sir. Pie lives to grow up a cripple. 
Better-” 

Eben paused, and Lady Halstead replied : 

“ Surely, Eben, you want to keep him in 
spite of this misfortune ? ” 

“ Keep him, dear lady 1 Why, he is dearer 
than ever because of the misfortune, but my 
hopes and dreams of what he would be to me 
in a few years are gone—all gone. And to 
think how it came about.” 

“ She suffers terribly. I am grieved for 
her,” said the lady. 

“ My poor Pearl! ” began Eben. 

The man turned away his face and dashed 
his brown hand across his eyes, unable to say 
more. 

“ Yes, indeed, poor Pearl is much to be 
pitied, but your Mary is-” 

Eben turned fiercely round. 

“ Don’t name her, My Lady. I cannot bear 
to think of her. I don’t count her amongst my 
children now. She has spoilt my boy’s life 
and mine.” 

Lady Plalstead would fain have pleaded for 
the girl, and reminded Eben of her youth, her 
helpful ways, her penitence for that one fault, 
but Sir Gervase whispered in her ear, “ It is 
not the time to speak, Doris. Eben’s sorrow 
is too new, the smart of his wound too keen, 
for even your tender handling.” 

Lady Halstead felt the truth of her hus¬ 
band’s words. She could only bide her time, 
though longing to give comfort to Pearl, Eben, 
and perhaps most of all to the sorrowful young 
nurse. Time too would tell a tale with regard 
to the injured child. She would have a talk 
with the doctor, urge the utmost care and 
watchfulness on his part, and enjoin him to let 
her and Sir Gervase know if by any expendi¬ 
ture on their behalf the child’s condition could 
be improved. Mr. Motley was willing enough 
on his own account, but the most he could say 
was, “ We must do all we can to strengthen the 
little man. \Ve can do no more at present.” 

It was well the visitors’ season had come to 
an end, and Pearl’s hands were freed from 
attendance on her summer lodgers, or she 
would sorely have missed Mary’s help with 
little Abel. 

Eben would relax nothing of his command, 
and the girl’s presence in the cottage did not 
improve matters. Baby was used to his 
sister’s nursing. When he caught sight of 
Mary, he laughed and crowed with delight, 
and held out his arms in a coaxing way. When 
she turned away, not daring to disobey her 
father, a pet lip would come, the laugh would 
change to a wail of complaint, and Pearl’s 
heart would ache for both her children. 

Pearl told Lady Halstead of this daily trial, 
and the answer was, “ Give Mary to me, if 
Eben will let her come to the castle. I love 
the patient girl, and her helpful ways will not 


Supplied with Change. 

Doctor: “ I am afraid what your wife 
wants is a little change.” 

Mr. Grind: “What! Change! Why, I 
have been supplying her with nothing ‘but 
that ever since we were married ! ” 

Old Shoes at Weddings.— The prac¬ 
tice of throwing an old shoe after a bride is 
quite misapplied when it is done by her com¬ 
panions for luck. According to the spirit of 
the ceremony, which is of very ancient lineage, 
it should be done by the parent or guardian of 
the bride, as indicating a renouncing of all 
authority over her. 


VARIETIES. 

A Marvellous Portrait.— The por¬ 
trait of Paul V. in the Borghese palace was 
executed by Marcello Piovenzale in mosaic, in 
imitation of the antique. The face alone 
consists of two million pieces, many of which 
are not larger than a grain of sand. 

Do Your Best.—A girl is cheerful and 
easy in mind when she has put her heart into 
her work and done her best; but what she 
says or does otherwise will give her no peace. 

What is Happiness ?—Happiness has 
been defined as having things ; better still, 
as having what you want; still better, as 
being able to do without what you want. 


be lost on me. She shall be well taught in all 
needful learning and be my little waiting-maid, 
and after, my companion.” 

“It would be heaven for the child, My 
Lady, and, much as I should miss her, a relief 
to me.” 

“Will you ask vour husband’s leave, or 
shall I ? ” 

“ I will ask Eben. To me he will say just 
what he wants. To you, he might say ‘ Yes,’ 
while wanting to say ‘ No.’ Sometimes I 
think he must feel sorry for Mary, but he will 
never give in. When Eben has said a thing 
he will keep to it, cost him what it may.” 

Pearl spent a long time on her knees beside 
the cradle of her sleeping boy before she 
found courage to speak to Eben about Lady 
Halstead’s offer. Then with the calmness 
which comes from such communion, she told 
her husband what had passed, finishing with 
the words, “ It will be better for little Abel 
and for me. He loves Mary and hankers after 
her, and it nearly breaks my heart to see them 
day after day. My Lady Sunshine will be 
kind to Mary, and do for her what I cannot.” 

Eben seemed at first unable to answer. His 
lace showed that he was battling against 
strong emotion, but of what kind Pearl could 
not read. At last he said, “ Let her go. She 
will be out of my sight, and there is no child 
at the castle.” 

That was all. Three days later Lady 
Halstead called in her carriage and took Mary 
away to begin a new life amid brighter 
surroundings. 

Poor girl! Her mother’s kisses were plenti¬ 
ful, and tears fell from Pearl’s eyes on to 
Mary’s cheeks. But though hungering to 
clasp little Abel in her arms and to hear her 
father say, “I forgive you,” she went away 
with these longings unsatisfied. 

Before Lady Halstead took Mary Closson 
from the cottage at Beaconcliff, she showed 
her kindly forethought for the busy mother 
who would lose her helper. 

“ Mary is not coming to the castle to lead 
an idle life,” she said, “ so, as my little maid, 
she must have proper wages. I shall give 
them to you, Pearl, and with them you can 
pay a strong village girl to do your rough 
work. Then you can give your time more 
fully to your family.” 

Pearl’s face flushed with gratitude, and she 
thanked her kind friend, adding, however, 
“But there will be clothes to buy for Mary. 

I will get them out of the wages.” 

“You may leave her wants in my care, 
Pearl. She shall be well provided for. Come 
to see your child whenever you will. Bring her 
sisters, and she on the other hand shall come 
to you at the most convenient seasons. I would 
not sever a tie that binds the members of a 
family together, but rather draw them closer 
even by what I am doing now.” 

(To be continued.) 


Learning and Improving. —The most 
knowing, in the course of the longest life, 
will always have much to learn; and the 
wisest and best will always have much to 
improve. 

Always Ready. 

It matters little at what hour o’ the day 
The righteous fall asleep; death cannot 
come 

To those unfriendly who are fit to die; 

The less of this cold world, the more of 
heaven ; 

The briefer life, the earlier immortality. 

— Milman. 
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BLANCH A RDYN AND EGLANTINE. 

A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Transcribed by LILY "WATSON. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FTER the hum¬ 
ble leave 
that the 
provost 
had taken 
of t h e 
Queen, he 
went home 
pondering 
o n h e r 
words. It 
was then 
time to go 
to bed, so 
he only bade 
B lanchardyn 
good-night,but 
' on the morrow 
after mass he said 
he should like to 
speak to him at 
leisure. 

“ Right willingly, fair host,” replied 
Blanchardyn, and the two sat down 
upon a bench. Then the provost told 
him of the Queen’s approval of his 
bravery, and her wish to retain him in 
her service. ‘‘Moreover, sir,” said the 
provost, “ she has told me that you are 
enamoured of a rich and noble princess, 
at which I am not surprised, for you 
are, by my faith, the sort of man who 
ought to set his affections in high places. 
But I cannot help thinking this princess 
must be her own self, for how otherwise 
should she know all about it ? There is 
only one thing that causes me to doubt ; 
she despises love, and makes game of all 
those who are affected thereby. I only 
wish she would alter, that she might take 
a brave man for her lord who could 
defend us and our land.” 

Blanchardyn, when Iig had heard the 
provost out, answered him courteously 
with a smile that heaven had kept him 
from such a lofty destiny as to have the 
favour of a great Queen like the Lady- 
proud-in-love, “and I believe,” added 
he, “ you have made up this story your¬ 
self. But I cannot think what can have 
put it into your head. I never even 
spoke to her.” 

“ As for that I do not know,” answered 
the provost, “I only tell you what I 
have heard from my lady, and if there be 
anything to your advantage I advise you 
to take it. I would that she were the 
lady who is so much in love with you ! ” 

“I thank you,” answered Blanchardyn ; 
“I should be sorry for any one to be 
unhappy through love on my account. 
But I cannot understand how the 
daughter of a king should so far con¬ 
descend as to mock at me, so to speak. 
I am only come to serve her, and- wish 
nothing better than to prove and 
honourably adventure myself in jousts 
and tourneys. These are my pastime, 
and 1 think not of taking a wife.” 

“ Ah, sir ! ” answered the provost, “ I 
should be loth to displease you. Pray 


do not take my words otherwise than 
they are meant, and think no more about 
them. But let us go see the Queen, for 
in good earnest she sends for you by 
me.” 

Blanchardyn graciously assured his 
host that he was quite satisfied, and still 
pretended to have no inkling of any love 
for the Queen. Howbeit, he felt the 
contrary at his heart. They came to 
the palace and went through the great 
hall into a fair antechamber, and thence 
into the presence-chamber, where sat the 
gracious and fair Lady-proud-in-love, 
attended by man)' of her ladies-in-waiting. 
As Blanchardyn and the provost entered, 
she was speaking to certain members of 
her council upon matters of war. Blanch¬ 
ardyn advanced towards the Queen 
and made so graceful an obeisance to 
her and to all the lords and ladies that 
he pleased everyone. The noble maiden 
was delighted to see his graceful and 
princely bearing, which increased her 
love for him. After the salutations she 
took him by the hand and bade him sit 
beside her, which he modestly refused to 
do until she insisted upon it. All within 
the presence-chamber could not turn 
away their eyes from Blanchardyn for 
his beauty and seemly behaviour; the 
Lady-proud-in-love knew not how to 
contain herself for joy at having him 
near her, but at length she said in a low 
voice, 

“ Sir, you know that the infidel King 
Alymodes is making war upon me, and 
that I need help ; so I pray you to help 
me, and I shall reward you so that you 
will be content.” 

“Madam,” replied Blanchardyn, “I 
assure you on my faith that I will not 
spare myself in your service. I came 
out of my own country to find a place 
where I could exercise myself in deeds 
of.arms, as becometh a true knight, and 
thanks be to Heaven, I am right well 
suited here. But as for wages, I pray 
you give them to the provost, my host, to 
whom I am much beholden, and I shall 
gladly dwell with you in the company of 
your other knights, and will serve you 
truly.” 

“Sir,” said the maiden, “I promise 
you that your host shall be well 
recompensed.” And after these words 
she sighed profoundly. For the more 
obstinately Love has been defied, the 
more deeply do his arrows pierce when 
at last they find an entrance into the 
heart. 

Blanchardyn could not help observing' 
her manner, and remembered what his 
host had told him. So he said : 

“ Madam, the provost tells me that 
you know my liege ladv, and that she is a 
cousin of yours ; by my faith, this is a 
strange thing ! ’ ’ 

Then answered Eglantine— 

“ The lady of whom I spoke is much 
esteemed by me, and I would do for her 
as much as I would for myself.” 

“ Ah, madam,” said Blanchardyn, 


“pardon me if I ask her name, for I 
assure you, that when I did that great 
outrage, to which I was constrained in 
spite of myself, I had never seen any 
lady whose knight I desired to be. But 
now I am devoted to the service of one 
from whom I can never depart, however 
she may scorn me. Therefore, madam, 
I pray you of your grace to pardon my 
presumption, for I am yours in life or in 
death. I am, and shall be, if it please 
you, your true and faithful servant for 
evermore.” 

When the maiden heard this she 
would no longer keep him in suspense, 
but told him that in spite of all she had 
formerly resolved against love, she had 
been won by his grace and courage, 
“and,” quoth she, “ from henceforth I 
retain you as my only true lover and good 
friend, never to change until the hour of 
death.” 

Never was Blanchardyn half so glad, 
and with good cause, as when he heard 
and understood these joyful tidings ; and 
it is not to be demanded in what words 
he thanked that noble maiden for so 
gracious and desirable an answer. 
From that hour their hearts were as one. 
The provost thought that Blanchardyn’s 
fortunes were prospering, though he 
could* only guess what was going on. 
The young knight took a graceful leave 
of the fair Queen, and with looks of love 
they parted. 

But before the provost took his leave, 
the Lady-proud-in-love said to him that 
he must not fail to bring his two 
daughters to the palace on the morrow, 
and that she would marry them to noble 
and princely knights. This she did; 
and it may be guessed whether jealousy 
was the cause or not. 

The provost and Blanchardyn went 
home arm-in-arm, and when they were 
there, the elder, who with all his heart 
loved Blanchardyn, congratulated him, 
saying it seemed as though he should 
yet be King of Tourmaday. Then the 
knight, who was beholden to the provost 
and knew him also for a man to be 
trusted, told him all the story of how he 
had prospered in love, which rejoiced the 
heart of his host. While they were 
sitting at table Eglantine sent to Blanch¬ 
ardyn a white steed and with it her right 
sleeve, which was of crimson cloth of 
gold, to wear upon his helmet in order 
that she might know him from afar. 
The messenger said to Blanchardyn that 
such a gift from so gentle a lady ought 
to encourage him right well; and 
Blanchardyn putting his hand into his 
purse drew out a large ruby set with fine 
pearls with which he rewarded the man, 
thanking him the while, and courteously 
begging to be commended to the good 
graces of the noble maiden who sent 
him so rich a present. The messenger 
hurried back to tell the Queen of the joy 
her gift had caused, and of Blanch¬ 
ardyn’s generosity, which delighted her 
greatly. 
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The provost and Blanchardyn had 
scarcely finished dinner when there was 
a commotion through the city by reason 
of the giant King Rubyon, who was out¬ 
side the gates. He was challenging the 
people of Tourmaday to joust with him 
for the sake of his lady-love, the daughter 
of King Alymodes, whose sleeve of 
violet satin he wore in his helmet. But 
because he was so huge and strong and 
warlike, none of the knights or folk of 
Tourmaday could match him. When 
Blanchardyn heard what was going on 
he was right glad, and joyfully accepted 
the challenge. Rubyon was delighted 
to hear it, for he longed to show his 
prowess in the eyes of his lady-love. 
Blanchardyn armed quickly, and mounted 
the mighty charger sent him by Queen 
Eglantine ; neither did he forget the 
sleeve of cloth of gold, which he wore 
against the provost’s wish as his only 
arm-guard. 

He made the sign of the cross and 
rode through the town, accompanied by 
the provost and other knights ; and as 
he went the women all prayed that he 
might come home again victorious. 

He passed through the gates and found 
King Rubyon waiting, in the thought 


that no one durst fight him after all. 
When he saw Blanchardyn he was much 
surprised, and asked him whence he 
came. Blanchardyn answered that he 
came from Friesland, and was sent by 
his mistress, the fair Proud Lady to 
joust with him. Then Rubyon answered 
that the daughter of the mighty King 
Alymodes had given him her sleeve the 
evening before, to encourage him to do 
some brave action in her service, and 
thus prove his love. 

“ Fulfil her wish,” said Blanchardyn ; 
“you see me here, ready.” Then they 
both rode back, and spurred forward 
against each other with lances in rest, 
which struck so fiercely against the 
shields that they broke in pieces and the 
lances flew in shivers. 

Then they fought with their swords 
till sparks flew out of their casques. 
The Lady-proud-in-love was leaning at a 
window through which she saw plainly 
the battle of Rubyon and her lover, and 
much she feared lest Blanchardyn should 
be overcome; yet she deemed him 
already superior to his foe. The 
daughter of King Alymodes also was 
sitting before her pavilion to watch the 
tourney, and privately she wished that 


Blanchardyn were her champion, so 
bravely did he fight with his sword. 

At length Rubyon was stunned, and 
Blanchardyn with a mighty stroke flung 
him from his horse. The conflict would 
have been over, and Blanchardyn would 
have struck off Rubyon’s head, had not 
King Alymodes quickly sent men to 
rescue him. Queen Eglantine seeing 
Blanchardyn surrounded, hastily des¬ 
patched some of her followers to his 
help, but he was fighting bravely single- 
handed against his foes. Those who had 
come up on either side began to fight, 
and all King Alymodes’ men would have 
been taken or slain if his son Darius had 
not brought up fresh forces to help them. 

Blanchardyn unhorsed Darius, though 
he was a goodly knight, and he was 
carried wounded away. Rubyon, the 
Giant King, meanwhile was fighting 
against the folk of Tourmaday, doing 
great havoc among them, but at length 
Blanchardyn found him just as he was 
about to slay the good provost. With a 
fierce cry, “Ah, this shall be thy last 
day, thou Paynim ! ” Blanchardyn struck 
down Rubyon with an axe, and the 
giant fell dead. 

(To be continued .) 


OUR POETS’ CORNER. 

REGINALD HEBER (1783). 


T is sometimes the 
fashion to assert 
precocious children 
either die very young, 
or else develop by- 
and-by into very 
mediocre individuals. 
But neither of these 
supposed rules 
applies to Reginald 
Heber. He was a 
remarkably pre¬ 
cocious child, and his love for knowledge 
“grew with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength.” When hardly able to lisp 
his words plainly, he could yet repeat rhymes, 
and as he grew older would recite long poems 
to his delighted friends, who marvelled much 
at his memory and understanding. There 
was always an appreciative audience at the 
Rectory, for his father, the Rector of Malpas, 
in Cheshire, was himself an intellectual man; 
his half-brother, Richard, ten years older than 
Reginald, was already showing signs of the 
talent that made him eminent in after years. 

At seven years of age Reginald made an 
attempt at writing, and his first work was 
translating “Phsedrus” into English verse; 
certainly an ambitious undertaking for a mere 
child! 

But the dearest of all his studies to him was 
the study of the Bible, and this doubtless 
influenced his whole future life. The right 
foundation was early laid ; what marvel that the 
structure was afterwards so near, so very near, 
perfection ? Reginald was sent to the gram¬ 
mar school at Whitchurch ; later on he was 
placed under the tuition of a clergyman who 
had a limited number of pupils. Plis next 
step was being admitted to Brazenose College, 
Oxford. As may be supposed, his career at 
college was brilliant in the extreme ; his talents 
and high principles won for him a more than 
usual measure of success and attention. He 


gained the first prize for Latin verse, and when 
a prize was offered for English verse, he wrote 
his noble poem called “Palestine,” which is 
universally considered the finest prize poem 
ever written. It was published, and had a 
great sale ; parts of it were set to music. His 
description of the fair city in her ruin and 
desolation is very striking. 

“Where now thy pomp, which kings with 
envy viewed ? 

Where now thy might, which all these 
kings subdued ? 

No martial myriads muster in thy gate : 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait: 

No prophet bards, the glittering courts 
among, 

Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of 
song. 

But lawless force and meagre want are 
there, 

And the quick darting eye of restless 
fear.” 

Heber was too practical to give up his other 
studies for the purpose of writing poetry, and 
he rapidly continued his successful course, now 
winning a prize for an English prose essay, 
now gaining distinction in mathematics and 
classics. He took his degree of B.A., and 
was elected to a fellowship at All Souls’ Col¬ 
lege. In the following year he and John 
Thornton, son of the member for Surrey, set 
out for a tour on the Continent; but the tour 
was not without difficulties, for most places 
were shut against Englishmen on account of 
the war then raging. They managed, how¬ 
ever, to visit Russia, Hungaiy, Austria, and 
the Crimea. During his travels Heber kept a 
journal, which has been published, and his 
powers of observation appear to have been 
remarkably acute. O11 his return to England 
his first poem was called “ Europe ; or, Lines 
on the Present War,” in which the struggle 
going on in Spain formed the chief topic. Ere 


long he took his degree of A.M. at Oxford, 
and was shortly afterwards presented to the 
valuable family living of Ilodnet. 

Perhaps the brightest and happiest period 
of Heber’s life now began. He brought home 
to his new rectory his young wife, Amelia, 
daughter of the Dean of St. Asaph, and here 
for several years settled down to domestic 
felicity, and to his duties in the parish. Heber 
is spoken of as having been the very model of 
a country rector; he was the adviser and 
friend of his people as well as their minister ; 
they consulted him in their family troubles, 
sought for his consolation in hours of sickness, 
and caught the words of comfort from his lips 
on their death-beds. 

In his leisure hours Heber still continued 
his literary pursuits, writing articles for the 
Quarterly Review, and biography, such as that 
of Jeremy Taylor. He was appointed by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph to a stall in the cathedral, 
and afterwards made preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn. The See of Calcutta became vacant by 
the death of Doctor Middleton, its first bishop, 
and the appointment was offered to Heber; 
but probably believing he was already in a 
useful field of labour, he declined the offer. It 
was, however, urged on him again, and then 
he no longer demurred, hut accepted the re¬ 
sponsible post. Whatever he might have 
thought about exposing his wife and child to 
the trying climate of India, he had no fears for 
himself. His resolute desire to walk in the 
strict path of duty made even the idea of self- 
sacrifice secondary to him. Pie was willing to 
do all, give all, in his Master’s service. And 
so the time came when he jn'eached his last 
sermon in the parish church of Hodnet; and 
not long afterwards, surrounded by lamenting 
friends, who had followed to take a last look 
at him, the bishop and his little family em¬ 
barked from Gravesend in the month of June, 
1823. Perhaps as he fixed his gaze on the 
fast-vanishing shores of old England he might 
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even then have had a presentiment he should 
never see them again. 

Being Bishop of Calcutta was a vast under¬ 
taking in those days. The diocese included 
India, Ceylon, the Mauritius, and Australasia, 
and Heber began his work with energy. 
Though he was only two years in his episco¬ 
pate, he visited all the chief European stations 
of India and Ceylon, he preached numberless 
sermons, held confirmations, laid the founda¬ 
tions of churches, and regulated affairs with 
unwearied zeal. Sometimes he was for a long 
time away from his home, travelling through 
remote regions, and in his journal he has left 
some of his feelings on that subject. 

“ If thou wert by my side, my love, 

How fast would evening fail, 

In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale. 

But when of morn or eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on, then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still; 

O’er broad Hindoostand’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak AlmoralTs hill.” 

All Heber’s energies centred in seeking 
to spread the light of Christianity in these 


Eastern lands, and he trusted for success in the 
Lord who “ givetk increase.” We all know 
his celebrated missionary hymn, which has 
ever since, in numbers of assemblies and con¬ 
gregations, given a brighter glow to the heart, 
a quicker throb to the pulse, and a warmei 
impetus to missionary zeal. They were no 
mere musical rhymes of Heber. He gave his 
example and his life to make them immortal. 

“ From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand : 

From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 

They call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain.” 

In the year 1826 the bishop set out on a 
tour of visiting, and in April he reached 
Trichinopoly with Mr. Doran. The day after 
his arrival he preached two sermons, and the 
next morning went out just after daylight, in 
the cool of the morning, to call on some 
native Christians at the fort, where he had 
service. On his return to his friend’s house 
he did not make his appearance at breakfast, 
and the servant, on going to call him, found 
he was dead. 

A sudden attack of apoplexy had ended a 
life so useful and so devoted in the forty-third 


year of his age. “Fallen in his prime,” said 
those who wept for him. Great and universal 
was the grief, both in India and England ; the 
loss of so energetic, so valuable a man, left a 
void not easily filled. Heber’s life had been 
all through a success, and in his example he 
has left us a portrait of what a Christian 
gentleman and a true bishop of the flock 
should be. Few men have led so blameless a 
life as his was. 

His writings were always thoughtful, pleas¬ 
ant, and popular; the regret is he did not 
leave more of his work behind. Heber’s 
hymns were full of earnest truth ; his poetry in 
general had a ring musical as the ripple of a 
stream in the spring-tide. With a few lines from 
his “Evening Walk in Bengal,” which show 
he never forgot his native land, we will close. 

“Yet who in Indian bowers has stood, 

But thought on England’s good greenwood, 
And blessed, beneath the palmy shade, 
Her hazel and her hawthorn glade: 

And breathed a prayer (how oft in vain) 
To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A truce to thought—the jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry. 

But oh ! with thankful hearts confess 
E’en here there may be happiness, 

And He, the bounteous Lord, has given 
His peace on earth, his hope of heaven.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prascovie. —1. A hat maybe stiffened with a solu¬ 
tion of gum-arabic and water.—2. Your writing is 
what you describe it to be—a scribble, and dis¬ 
graceful for a girl of eighteen, whose English edu¬ 
cation should be finished. Write copies daily and 
try to improve it. It is far better to write, spell, 
and express yourself well than to play the piano, 
or learn any number of pretty accomplishments— 
so-called. 

Cherry-stalks. —You best serve your divine Master 
by accepting the duties He has placed in your path, 
none of which should be regarded as insignificant. 
The culture of your own mind, the control of your 
temper, your tongue, and your desires ; the fighting 
and praying against evil and unbelieving thoughts 
and uncharitable words ; sloth in your daily duties; 
selfishness as regards the pleasure and comfort of 
others ; in fact, the “ fighting ” of “ the good fight of 
faith.” In all these ways you may serve God with¬ 
out leaving the threshold of home. You may, if old 
enough, visit a few poor people (if in the country), 
teach at a Sunday-school, and make garments for 
charitable purposes; and you may also leave tracts 
in cabs and railway carriages, and in hotels when 
unobserved. Most people would regard it as an 
impertinence were you to offer them one, but there 
is no offence personally given when the tract is 
found. And in this case it will probably be read. 

Sunday-school Teacher. —A “ tetrarch,” such as 
Herod the Great was called, was a ruler of the 
fourth part of a country ; and in the later years of 
the Roman Republic, and under the Empire, it 
denoted a petty tributary sovereign. “ Ethnarch ” 
and “ Phylarch ” meant the same thing. Herod’s 
brother Phasael had the title irrespective of any 
territorial possessions. But his sons, Antipas and 
Philip, who were so entitled, as you have observed 
in St. Luke iii. 1, were really possessors of a fourth 
part of their father’s territories ; while Archelaus, 
as Ethnarch, had the half. 

Sweet (?) Seventeen. —1. It is not right for a young 
girl to walk alone with any young man. But ac¬ 
companied by a friend, or even a little girl, you 
might permit him to join you with the knowledge 
and sanction of your mother.—2. July 6th, 1870, 
was a Wednesday. 

Curiosity. —There is no objection to your wearing a 
so-called “ engagement ring ” on any finger it may 
best fit. It is only the wedding ring that is de 
rigueur worn on the third finger of the left hand, as 
prescribed in the Marriage Service of the Church 
of England. 

Marguerita.— You could not find a sale for the 
silvered paper coverings of chocolate, but pretty 
little cheap articles of the knick-knack order can 
be decorated by its use, when squeezed up in the 
hand and gummed on them, to look like frosted 
silver. Wat we confess to entertaining a great 
objection to all such little dust-traps of no value, 
and having no wear in them. 


Fly. —1. Your handwriting needs much improvement 
by means of writing copies.—2. January 19th, 1891, 
was a Sunday. 

A Reader. —No honest work is degrading to a girl 
anxious to support herself or assist her family. The 
work of a post office clerk is not arduous, and many 
gentlemen’s daughters are most thankful when they 
can obtain such a situation in these days of great 
competition. 

Obstinate (What a discreditable name !).—A rector 
is entitled to receive the “ great tithes ” of his 
parish, the vicar only the “ small tithes.” When 
the latter has the sole charge a layman holds the 
“ large,” if, indeed, such exist in the present day, 
excepting in name. 

Perplexed One. —1. The justice and the love of God 
are equally infinite, and surpass all that a finite 
creature can either appreciate at their supreme per¬ 
fection or emulate in our own nature. Who are we 
to question the justice and mercy of our Creator ? 
The idea is impious. We can only receive in 
patient faith an l trust and the deepest humility all 
that is clearly revealed to us, and wait for further 
light till He may be pleased in the great hereafter 
to open our blind eyes. Of certain things our 
Divine Master tells us : “ What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.”—2. When 
a girl is of age and earning her own living her father 
has no legal right to part her from either her mother 
or compel her to leave her situation. As to the 
moral obligation on a child whose filial duties 
appear so divided no stranger could give a reliable 
opinion. You must know yourself which parent is 
suffering, and which doing wrong. 

Alice. —How could we tell you whether you would 
prefer London to the country ? Probably your 
salary would be greater in town but you would have 
harder work, and might have to live in a dark 
kitchen or a garret, and in less cheerful and whole¬ 
some surroundings. All these considerations should 
be carefully weighed. 

Evelyn May. —If the gentleman your friend admires 
be a good and honourable man, and one whom you 
think suitable in age and fortune, there would be 
no harm in obtaining their introduction to each 
other through mutual friends. Yet you should 
beware of compromising your friend by letting it 
appear of her seeking. At the same time you would 
act the part of a true friend in trying to turn her 
thoughts from a mere stranger who has not sought 
her regard and affection. It is a deplorable thing 
for a woman so far to forget her dignity and self- 
respect as to permit her thoughts and fancies thus 
to run away with her common-sense. It is the man 
that should seek the woman, not the woman the 
man. She is degraded by taking such a course, 
which is wholly unnatural and indelicate. 

Grace Hartridge. —AVe recommend you to give 
your birds a good roomy cage, and when fine, and 
no cold wind, to place them by an open window, 
but not in a draught. It is not well to let them out 
if there be any difficult)' in catching them. 


R. A. C.—The cure for day-dreaming is to take up some 
practical part in life. If well-off, and your services 
not required at home, learn a new language or take 
up some other study. Use your hands in some 
useful work, and try to employ every moment in 
some practical way so as to be of use and afford 
comfort and pleasure to others. ’ Undertake a 
course of reading, and try to improve your mind. 

Hercules. —1. Your cat appears to require cod-liver 
oil and change of diet. Thorley’s food for cattle 
may be found useful. But we must warn you not 
to take its breath nor hang over it, as a cat’s cold 
is exceedingly infectious, it is even said that if a 
cat takes cold and gets a cough an epidemic spreads 
throughout the household.—2. Tame doves, when set 
at liberty, will nest in the garden and come down 
to be fed, and when winter comes or. they may be 
caught and kept in the house. But it must be re¬ 
membered that a tame bird runs far greater risk of 
being caught and killed by cats than wild ones, as 
the instincts for self-preservation and watchfulness 
against attacks have not been developed nor 
exercised. 

Annie. —To bleach your tablecloth, or any linen, pro¬ 
perly, leave it out on the grass all night to be well 
soaked with the dew, and dried there in the sun¬ 
shine by day. If very spotty it will take a somewhat 
long period of bleaching. 

A. B.—There is a good book on the habits of animals 
and their suitable treatment called Wild Nature; 
or , Won by Kindness , which has a sequel. Your 
librarian can get it. 

Lilian and Rose. —The Koran is translated into 
English and can be obtained from any bookseller. 
It is large and rather expensive, so you had better 
procure it second-hand. 

Julia. —To make white curtains of a cream colour 
make some strong coffee, strain the solution from 
the grounds, and after they are washed add the 
coffee to clean water and leave them in the bath 
until well saturated. Try the colour of the mixture 
before putting the curtains into it, and add more 
water or coffee according to the result. Dry the 
curtains quickly, and do not put them in the sun 
while wet. 

Ethel.— As it is impossible to answer all our corre¬ 
spondents at once we fear our information about 
dormice will arrive too late to save yours. When 
wild they subsist on nuts, acorns, and seeds ; and 
these you should procure lor them. Perhaps they 
might like rice; also bread, arrowroot, apples, fresh 
grass, and hay-seeds. Try them with very small 
quantities. 

Enquirer. —A little girl of twelve should not walk 
out alone with any stranger not of her own sex, 
except her father, brother, or uncle. A girl has 
plenty of girl friends, and she may go out with a 
number of them, but not very far from home, more 
especially where the roads are lonely or there is a 
thoroughfare for tramps. 

Maggie. —Be guided in the matter of which you write 
by the advice of your own clergyman or minister. 
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TWILIGHT. 

By AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 


In the tender hush of twilight, 

When the summer day is o’er, 

And the little waves are rippling 
On the golden-tinted shore, 

Comes the western wind’s soft dream-song 
With sweet echoes evermore. 

Come amid the gathering' shadows, 

As they linger long and low, 

Visions fair and fancies fleeting*, 

From the misty years ago ; 

With the old-time memories stealing 
Ever softly, to and fro. 


Comes again a loving echo 
Like a lingering refrain, 

From those voices in the gloaming 
With their gladness and their pain ; 
And the never-failing sweetness 
Of that long-remembered strain. 

Comes the dewy breath of comfort, 
Comfort for the souls that weep, 

For the hearts that faint with sorrow 
’Mid the shadows long and deep ; 
For the twilight brings the rest-time, 
And to God’s beloved, sleep. 





All rights reserved .1 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “Grcyfriars, 1 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE END OF MINNIE’S BOASTING. 



lowed by a succession of sharp 
screams in which there was clearly a 
ring of human pain and terror. 

The little group round the cages where 
the beasts were being fed scattered in 
terror and wonder. 

“What is it? What can it be?” 
people asked, whilst some made wildly 
for the door of the caravan, as though 
they feared some ferocious beast were at 
large, and the keeper of the creatures 
dashed out from the midst of them and 
rushed into the little room beyond 
whence the noise proceeded. 

At that moment Ronny came rushing 
out, almost upsetting the owner, his 
face white with terror and his eyes 
dilated. 

“Help her! help her!” he cried, 
making a dive at Regina, and burying 
his face in her dress. “She will be 
killed ! She will be eaten up. Oh, I am 
so frightened! Help her, somebody ! 
Help her! ” 

Already Percival and Max had dashed 
after the owner of the menagerie ; Raby 
and Maidie were clinging together as 
though for mutual protection. Regina 
was pinned where she stood by Ronny’s 
clinging arms. The sounds in the inner 
compartment denoted that some sort of 
a struggle was taking place, whilst the 
screams continued without intermission, 
only that words became audible between 
them. 

“ Oh, my hair, my hair ! He will have 
it all out! Oh, take his hand away! 
Cut it off! Anything. Why don’t you 
kill him ? Oh ! Oh !! Oh ! ! ! He will 
kill me, and you will be hanged for 
keeping such a monster. Oh ! Oh ! ! ! 
Why can’t you get him away ? He will 
tear out my eyes ! Max ! Max ! Why 
don’t you kill him ? He is tearing me 
to pieces ! ” 

“What is it—what is it?” cried 


Raby and Maidie, who were white with 
terror; all the other folks but this party 
had fled in terror from the neighbourhood 
of the menagerie. “ Oh, Ronny, tell us ! 
is Minnie being killed ? Why don’t they 
do something ? Why don’t they kill the 
beast ? ” 

Ronny was trembling in every limb. 
His fright was so great that he could 
hardly articulate a word, and Regina 
was almost more alarmed on his account 
than on that of Minnie, who was 
screaming too lustily to be really injured, 
though no doubt she was hurt in some 
way and very much frightened. 

It was impossible to see what was 
going on in that narrow little place. It 
was entirely filled by the three men and 
Minnie and the monkey. Plainly there 
was some trouble in getting the latter to 
obey his keeper: but evidently all that 
could be done was being done. 

“It was my fault!’.’ sobbed Ronny, 
clinging tighter and tighter to Regina, 
“if Minnie is killed will they hang 
me ? ” 

“ Minnie will not be killed, Ronny,” 
answered Regina in her reassuring 
tones. “You are frightening yourself 
more than you need. What was it that 
happened ?” 

She spoke with forced quietness to 
reassure the trembling children, for she 
really felt more disturbed than she liked 
them to see. Cecil was now trying to 
get a view of the inner room, and the 
wild screams were abating. 

“It was the old baboon,” answered 
Ronny, still speaking in laboured gasps. 
“ He was stupid and wouldn’t do any¬ 
thing funny for me, and so I asked 
Minnie to make him come ; you know 
she said she could make any animals 
tame.” 

“That’s all her bosh! ” cried Cecil 
over his shoulder. “ Nobody can do that, 
not even a lion-tamer. Were you green 
enough to believe her ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but the baboon didn’t 
look fierce, and 1 asked her to make him 
come and talk to us and do some things, 
and she tried to ; but he wouldn’t move, 
and then she got angry with him and 
scolded him, but still he didn’t do 
anything : and so she said she’d go in 
and make him, and she undid the door 
of his cage/’ 

“ Oh, the silly girl ! ” cried Raby. 
“ How could she ? ” 

“ But what happened then ? Go on, 
Ronny ! ” 

“ I don’t ’sactly know what did 
happen,” answered the trembling child. 
“ I only know that there w r as a great, 
angry, growling noise, and that Minnie 
gave first a little scream and then a big 
yell, and then she began screaming as 
you heard, and I saw that the baboon 
was outside his cage, hanging on to the 
bars with one hand and clawing at 
Minnie with the other. And then he 
seemed to get his long arms round her 
neck, holding on to his cage with his 


’ etc. 

feet, and he was shaking her and making 
such a horrid noise, and Minnie—oh, how 
she did scream ! And 1 was so frightened 
I rushed to call somebody, and the man 
came running in, and that’s all I know. 
But it wouldn’t never have happened if 
I hadn’t asked Minnie to tame the 
baboon for me.” 

“ And that was all her fault for boast¬ 
ing so,” said Maidie, who in spite of her 
pity for Minnie, felt that she had only 
got her desserts. Maidie had a good 
deal of the hardness of youth in" her 
composition, and had not in the least 
forgiven Minnie for her behaviour at the 
fair. She had found it very hard not to 
call her a cheat and a thief to her face. 
And now instead of feeling overwhelmed 
with compassion she was very much 
disposed to say, “serve her right!” 
although the pitiable object now led 
forth by Max and Mr. Percival was 
enough to excite commiseration from 
all beholders. 

“ Oh, Minnie ! ” cried Raby horrified, 
and she might well utter such an ex¬ 
clamation. 

Poor Minnie was not really badly hurt 
in the sense of having received any 
severe injuries, but her face had been 
very badly scratched by the long nails of 
the fierce baboon, and as for her hat, it 
had been reduced to a mere wreck. 
Some of her hair had been torn out, 
whilst one lock had had to be severed 
from her head, for the grip of the baboon 
had been so fierce that it was feared 
he would tear it bodily out if some¬ 
thing were not done to hinder him. The 
girl had been horribly frightened, as 
well she might, and was almost hysterical 
with fear, gasping and trembling and 
scarcely able to walk or hold herself up. 
The master of the place, who had suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring the enraged baboon 
to his cage, was divided between com¬ 
passion for the young lady, and anger 
at the foolish trick she had played 
him. 

“It’s enough to scare folks away from 
the show for the rest of the day! ” he 
grumbled to Regina. “They will say 
there has been an accident, and mothers 
will be afraid of bringing their little ’uns 
in. I can’t think what the lady meant by 
meddling with the bolts of the cage. 
Why, anybody older than a baby would 
know that such beasts as them are easy 
to irritate, and have to be treated careful 
and quiet like.” 

“ It was a very foolish and thoughtless 
thing to do,” answered Regina, “ and I 
am very sorry it should have occurred. 
However, you must not be the loser by 
it, so here is something to make up the 
loss to you, and if you can smuggle us 
out by some back way it will be better 
for us all. I hear there is quite a crowd 
waiting outside to see what is the matter, 
and they had better not see the state the 
young lady is in.” 

“ Very true, ma’am, and I thank you 
kindly,” returned the man, now all 
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blandness and affability. “If I may 
make bold to say so, it might be best for 
me to show you out by the front, with some 
of the young ladies and gentlemen, just to 
show as all is right: and the young lady 
with the bruises and scratches can slip 
out behind when the folks have gone off, 
and as the menagerie’s the last show on 
the ground, it will be easy to cut across 
the meadow and into the wood without 
being seen.” 

This plan was adopted forthwith. Mr. 
Percival took care of the contingent who 
were to go out by the usual door, and 
were instructed to laugh and talk and 
look as though nothing had happened, 
whilst the sobbing and agitated Ronny, 
who still clung tightly to Regina, and 
Minnie and Max remained behind, and 
kept themselves from the eyes of the 
wondering crowd outside that had 
gathered in the msyterious fashion a 
crowd always does on learning that 
there was something of a terrible nature 
going on inside. 

It was then that Regina observed that 
Max had an ugly wound on his hand 
that was bleeding profusely. 

“You are hurt too ! ” she exclaimed 
anxiously. 

“ Nothing to speak of. The brute 
turned and bit me as I was trying to 
loose the grip of those lingers of his. 
He showed fight famously. It took the 
three of us to master him. Oh, don’t 
trouble, pray! It is not worth con¬ 
sidering.” 

“ But I think it is,” said Regina. “ I 
do not like bites, one never quite knows 
the state of the creature who has given 
them. You ought to wash that hand of 
yours before we go out, and then I think 
I can strap it up for you so as to check 
the bleeding.” 

The master of the place agreed in this 
verdict, and produced water and sponges. 
Max found that Regina meant to have 
her way, and he submitted : but she 
could not help feeling that he did so with 
reluctance, that there was something 
cool and a little off-hand in his manner 
that was certainly new to her ; also that 
he' escaped from her ministrations as 
soon as he could, and seemed much 
more anxious to do what he could for 
Minnie’s relief than to linger any longer 
with Regina. 

She wondered, with a little pain, at 
the change in him, marvelling at it and 
quite unable to guess at the cause ; but 
it was not the moment for sentimental 
musings. The thing was to get Minnie 
as quietly and quickly back to the wood 
as was possible. 

The poor girl was a sad figure, and 
had not improved matters by a burst 
of weeping which had followed the hy¬ 
sterical gasping, and which had further 
inflamed and reddened her swollen face. 
Fortunately, Regina had a gauze veil 
wound round her hat, and by covering 
Minnie’s whole face with this and set¬ 
ting straight her battered hat, Regina 
contrived to rid her of the worst dishevel - 
ment; and as she was soon surrounded 
by her own party, and walked in the 
midst of them into the sheltering wood, 
her appearance did not excite remark, 
and it was with a sense of great relief 
that the party found themselves back 


at the farm-house where they had agreed 
to meet Mrs. Devenish. 

The sight of poor Minnie was a great 
shock to her, but Regina made as light 
of the accident as possible. Minnie’s 
head was aching badly now, and she 
was thankful to go upstairs and bathe 
the swollen face in tepid water and lie 
down on the bed, where her tea was 
brought to her. Regina looked well 
after her, and Max came up just to have 
a look at the scratches and assure them 
all. that the eyes had not been injured, 
though some of the nail-marks were 
nearer than was altogether pleasant. 
Minnie could scarcely see, and was 
sure she was blinded for life ; but Max 
reassured her very kindly, told her 
that the eye itself had escaped, and 
that a few days would see her as well 
as ever ; after which he went down with 
his report to the rest, and Regina con¬ 
tinued the comforting fomentations, and 
finally made the girl take off her torn 
dress and lie down and try to get a 
nap. 

Meantime, Ronny downstairs was 
rather enjoying the importance of his 
own position in having been the witness, 
and, indeed, in part the promoter, of 
the accident. “ Girls should not say 
they can do things when they can’t,” 
he kept reiterating, coming back to that 
point again and again when any qualm 
of conscience assailed him. “ I’d never 
have said a word if she hadn’t told us 
what she could do. But she couldn’t 
tame him a bit. He was just as furious 
with her as could be. Oh, how he did 
spring at her and shake her ! If it had 
been somebody really nasty, somebody 
one hated—if it had been Satan, now— 
how one would have enjoyed it! ” 

Regina bit her lip. Mrs. Devenish 
cried out, “ Oh, hush, Ronny! You 
mustn’t say such things ; ” whilst Ronny 
looked up with innocent eyes and said 
in a subdued voice, “ I thought Satan 
was just the one we might hate. I 
didn’t think it would have mattered if it 
had been him ! ” 

Regina diverted the conversation from 
the theological turn and tried to calm 
Mrs. Devenish, who was easily agitated. 

“ It will be so dreadful to send her 
home to her mother such an object! 
And her visit is nearly over, and I really 
do not want her any longer-” 

“Oh, no, mamma; please, do not 
let her stay any longer,” interpolated 
Maidie quickly ; whilst Raby looked a 
little scandalised, and said in a low tone, 
“ I don’t think you ought to say such 
things, Maidie, considering how you 
wanted her to come; though I know 
what you mean.” 

“Well, I won’t say it, then; but I 
hope mamma won’t ask her for longer,” 
answered Maidie back. “ I don’t want 
to be unkind, but I am awfully tired of 
her, and it’s no use pretending I’m not, 
and she makes me quite sick by the way 
she boasts. It wouldn’t have happened 
to-day, if she hadn’t wanted people to 
think such a lot of her.” 

“Well, they won’t think a lot of her 
now,” chimed in Wilfrid. “A jolly old 
fright she will be at the tennis-party ; and 
when people ask what’s the matter, it 
will be a pretty story to have to tell! 


Girls do make jolly fools of themselves 
—that 1 do say ! ” 

But Mr. Percival interposed here, and 
Wilfrid, after a whispered word from 
his tutor, retracted and apologised for 
his words, which caused his mother to 
give him a smile of approbation, and 
tell him he was growing like his father, 
than which, for Wilfrid, no higher praise 
could be bestowed. 

“ You don’t really think poor Minnie 
will be permanently disfigured, 1 hope ? ” 
said Regina to Max, as they stood in 
the dusk at the door of the farm-house, 
waiting for the carriages. 

“Oh, dear, no I At least , I do not 
anticipate such a calamity for a moment. 
She has only one deep scratch, where 
the flesh has been a little torn ; that 
will take some time to heal and may 
leave a very slight scar, but nothing bad 
enough to call disfigurement. She will 
soon be sound and whole, though she 
will have a red and discoloured face for 
a time. It will teach her a lesson not 
to go meddling with matters she does 
not understand. I am sorry your pic¬ 
nic should have had a disastrous end.” 

“ It might have been so much worse 
that one is thankful for this,” answered 
Regina, looking up with a smile. “And 
it was such a comfort that there was a 
doctor on the spot. One feels him to 
be a tower of strength on such emer¬ 
gencies.” 

“Skilled care was scarcely needed, 
however,” answered Max carelessly. 
“You could have done as well without 
me.” 

“You were a great comfort, neverthe¬ 
less ; and Mrs. Devenish would have 
been miserable had no medical testi¬ 
mony been forthcoming that there was 
no severe injury done.” 

“Ah, yes; poor Mrs. Devenish is 
easily alarmed. I hope she will not feel 
the ill-effects of this.” 

“ I hope you will not. Your hand 
looks swollen ; is it painful ? ” 

“ It is nothing to think of a second 
time, thank you—a mere scratch, Well, 
I think I must go and hurry up these 
conveyances. The younger children 
have had a very tiring day of it.” 

Still the same holding away from her 
that Regina had observed all day. She 
could not help feeling a little pain at 
her heart as she found how impossible it 
was to re-establish the old pleasant 
intimac}' between them. “What can I 
have done to offend him?” she asked 
herself, but could find no answer to 
her question. Only once did she speak 
to him again, and that was as they 
parted at their own door. “If it would 
not be a breach of medical etiquette, I 
wish you would step in to-morrow to 
look at Minnie’s face. As you are so 
soon to be a resident doctor in Coshing- 
ton, surely you may begin to practise 
early. ’ ’ 

Regina spoke with an accent of play¬ 
fulness, but there was no playfulness in 
the grave voice that answered her out 
of the darkness, “ I will come and see 
Miss Benton with pleasure, but I have 
changed my mind on the other point. 
I shall never be a doctor in Coshington 
now.” 

(To be continued .) 
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GEORGE HERBERT. 


t the dose of our 
previous paper on 
George Herbert in 
which we dealt 
chiefly with the facts 
of his life, we inti- 
mated that in 
another article we 
should consider him 
as a poet and writer 
of prose. We now 
proceed to redeem our promise. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth 
century there appeared a class of writers whom 
Dr. Johnson calls “ metaphysical poets.” 
They were men of learning, and their chief 
aim seemed to be to display their learning, to 
strike their readers with a kind of surprise, 
causing them to exclaim, “What a clever 
man ! How much he knows 1 ” All but the 
very greatest of them wrote an intolerable 
quantity of metaphysical stuff which is abso¬ 
lutely unreadable except to the student. Their 
thought was* often good, but the manner in 
which they expressed it was often execrable. 
They cared little about the dress in which they 
clothed their ideas, and in consequence they 
are not so popular as others who think less, 
but pay more attention to outward adornment. 
The modulation which charms the ear was 
lacking in a great degree to those men. We 
in these modern days, whose ears have been 
attuned by the music of Pope and Shelley, and 
above all, of Tennyson, find it no easy matter 
to enjoy the literary banquets which the poets 
of the early part of the seventeenth century 
provide. 

The father of criticism has called poetry 
Te'xvr] /ju/ultjtikti , an imitative art. If this be 
true, those writers, as a modern critic has 
observed, lose their right to the name of poets, 
for they cannot be said to have imitated any¬ 
thing. They neither copied nature nor life, 
neither painted the forms of matter, nor re¬ 
presented the operations of intellect. They 
seemed to have learned their manner from the 
Italian school of Marini and his followers. It 
was a school full of conceits, beginning in the 
reign of Elizabeth, continued under James and 
Charles I. by Donne, Jonson, Crashaw, and 
others, carried to its height by Cowley, and 
ending with Sprat. The popularity of the 
Italian school was so great at this period that 
we find Ascham severely animadverting upon 
what he calls “ the enchantments of Circe, fond 
books of late translated out of Italian into 
English, and sold in every shop in London.” 
Complicated metaphors abound. Thoughts 
are far-fetched, unnatural and absurd. Co¬ 
quetry and meretricious ornament, “ false 
brilliants,” as Boileau terms them, supply the 
loss of natural charms. The eye is continually 
struck with a transformation or a grotesque 
invention. Herbert was certainly a disciple of 
this school. Let me give one or two examples. 
Donne writing of death as a voyage says— 

“No family 

E’er rigged a soul for heaven’s discovery, 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes with him in joy to 
share.” 

In his description of his mistress bathing, 
Cowley writes— 

“ The fish around her crowded, as they do 
To the false light that treacherous fishers 
show, 

And all with as much ease might taken be, 
As she at first took me ; 

For ne’er did light so dear 
Among the waves appear, 

Though every night the sun himself set 
there.” 


Herbert says in his poem of the world— 

“ Love built a stately house, where fortune 
came, 

And spinning phansies, she was heard to 
say, 

That her fine cobwebs did support the 
frame, 

Whereas they were supported by the same ; 

But wisdom quickly swept them all away.” 

And yet these peculiarities were admired by 
some of the most gifted writers of the time. 
Dryden acknowledged that nothing appeared 
more beautiful to him than the imagery 
in Cowley which some readers condemned. 
“ It must at least be said in praise of this 
creative playfulness, that it is a quality of 
the intellect singularly sprightly and buoy¬ 
ant, it ranges over a boundless landscape, 
pierces into every corner, and, by the light of 
its own fire—to adopt a phrase of Temple— 
discovers a thousand little bodies, or images in 
the world, unseen by common eyes, and only 
manifested by the rays of that poetic sun.” 
No doubt the far-fetched conceits and quaint 
mannerisms of Herbert are redeemed by a 
dignity of phrase, a clear illuminative fervour, 
a charming simplicity, and a ground-work of 
genuine earnestness, which are absent from 
some of his poetic contemporaries. His object 
is not to strike the fancy, but to inform the 
understanding and impress the heart. He 
wrote with the noblest aim, to strengthen and 
encourage, to animate and cheer. The very 
first verse of The Church Porch runs— 

“ Thou, whose sweet youth and early hopes 
enhance 

Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a 
treasure, 

Hearken unto a verser who may chance 

Rhyme thee to good, and make a bait of 
pleasure ; 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 

And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 

He is one of those who feel 

“ Divinity within them breeding wings 
Wherewith to spurn the earth,” 

and hence his song is always pure, elevating 
and spiritual. 

Herbert’s quaintness of style was undoubt¬ 
edly influenced by the authors he read. He 
seems to have had a large acquaintance with 
the writings of the Fathers. His earliest bio¬ 
graphy says, “ He that reads Mr. Herbert’s 
poems attendingly shall find the excellence of 
Scripture, divinity and choice passages of the 
Fathers bound up in metre.” Many of his 
curiosities of fancy have a Patristic origin, and 
are to be sought in the tomes of Chrysostom 
or Cyprian, instead of in the poetry of Marini 
and his copyists. In his “ Priest to the 
Temple,” he says, “ The country parson is full 
of all knowledge. But the chief and top of 
his knowledge consists in the book of books, 
the storehouse and magazine of life and com¬ 
fort, the Holy Scriptures. There he sucks and 
lives.” And again, “The country parson hath 
read the Fathers also, and the schoolmen and 
the later writers, or a good proportion of all, 
out of which he hath compiled a book and 
body of divinity, which is the storehouse of his 
sermons, and which he preacheth all his life, 
diversely clothed, illustrated', and enlarged.” 
One of Herbert’s proverbs is, “ Woe be to 
him that reads but one bbok.” 

The true work of art always addresses itself to 
our sympathies. It may be a picture, a poem, 
or a musical sonata. And there must be a 
certain education of the taste to fully appreciate 
the object and see its beauty and charm. The 
outward excellence may be seen and admired 


by all, but there is an inner grace and loveli¬ 
ness which only the few can see. “ Were not 
thine eye sunny,” says Goethe, “how could’st 
thou see the sun ? ” Everybody can appreciate 
Herbert’s sweetness of fancy, his good sense, 
and his felicitous diction, but there is a move 
delightful quality in the verse which only the 
sympathetic soul can comprehend. ITe is, as 
has been said, pre-eminently a poet of the 
Church, his similes are drawn from her cere¬ 
monial, and his highest and holiest lessons are 
evolved from her mysteries and taught by her 
prayers. Coleridge justly remarks that fully 
to appreciate him the reader must be “an 
affectionate and dutiful child of the church, 
and from habit, conviction, and a constitu¬ 
tional predisposition to ceremoniousness in 
piety as in manners, find her forms and ordin¬ 
ances, aids of religion, not souvoes of formal¬ 
ity.” The Gospel consecrates every rhyme 
and the Liturgy is reflected in nearly every 
devout sentiment. And he who is acquainted 
with the Gospel and the formularies of the 
church will enter with more appreciable spirit 
into the meaning of Herbert. As an illustra¬ 
tion of this sentiment, let me here quote the 
sonnet on “ Sin.” 

“Lord, with what care hast Thou begirt us 
round; 

Parents first season us. Then school¬ 
masters 

Deliver us to laws, they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 
Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sinne, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, 
Blessings beforehand, tyes of gratefulnesse, 
The sound of glorie ringing in our eares; 
Without, our shame, within, our con¬ 
sciences. 

Angels and grace, etemall hopes and fears. 
Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosome-sinne blows quite 
away.” 

In what a spirit of filial affection does the 
poet, looking to the British Church, say, 

“ I joy, dear mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments and hue, 

Both sweet and bright; 
Beauty in thee takes up her place 
And dates her letters from thy face 
When she doth write.” 

His governing rule, we may say, was that 
expressed in the ancient saying, 'Zirdprav eAaxes 
ravrav k6(t/j.€i, “ Sparta is your portion ; do 
your best for Sparta.” The church is your 
portion, do your best for the church. And 
accordingly all his poetry is tinged and 
coloured with this thought. 

The church with its spire pointing heaven¬ 
ward and casting its shadow on the quiet 
graves that lie around, the painted windows, 
the font, the altar, the prayer-book, the 
kneeling worshippers, the surpliced priest, the 
solemn tones of the clerk, the high organ roll, 
the Holy Bible, that “ thankful glasse that 
mends the looker’s eyes,” the “book ofstarres 
that lights to eternal 1 blisse,” the monuments 
with their “ dustie heraldrie and lines ”—all 
this is represented in Herbert’s verse with 
much force and felicity of diction. He is in a 
distinct sense like Keble and Isaac Williams, 
a poet of the church. To one who recognises 
this, and is imbued with the devotional spirit 
fostered by the system of the Anglican 
Church, “ his verses are the strings of a 
musical instrument, making melody in them¬ 
selves, and awaking sweet sounds in the hearts 
of those who hear it.” To all others he will 
probably appear “ only the ingenious or the 
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fantastic rhymer.” At all events they will 
fail to see his true beauty, or learn the full 
significance of his holy words. There is a pass¬ 
age in a letter of the poet Southey which seems 
to illustrate this view. He is speaking of 
Wordsworth, and he says, “ Does he not 
associate more feeling with particular phrases, 
and you also with him, than those phrases 
convey to anyone else ? This I suspect. 
Who would part with a ring of a dead friend’s 
hair ? And yet a jeweller will give for it only 
the value of the gold.” This is the case with 
Herbert. His verses are not to be tossed into 
the scale and weighed. They are not to be 
regarded merely by what they may fetch in 
the market. They have a quality which en¬ 
hances their value to those who sympathise 
with him. They possess a merit, a virtue, 
which money cannot buy. There is the hair 
of the dead friend in the gold. 

But while Herbert loved the church and 
showed his love everywhere in his writings, he 
loved Christ more. He belonged to no party, 
but was imbued with the Spirit of Christ in 
its fulness. Neither Paul the metaphysical, 
nor Peter the ceremonial, nor Apollos the 
rhetorical, could claim him as his own. Pie 
had no doubt the characteristics more or less 
of all of them, but it was in Christ he lived, 
and His magnet alone, if I may so say, 
attracted all his nature, all his genius, all his 
life. It is said of Robert Hall that in prayer 
he sometimes seemed absolutely to see Christ, 
and it seemed to be the same with Herbert. 
But it was not the glorified Christ that he saw 
so much as the pale sufferer on Calvary, 
crowned with thorns, 

“A man so wrung with pains, that all Plis 
hair, 

His skinne, His garments bloudie be.” 

and whom he represents questioning, in these 
touching words— 

“All who pass by, whose eyes and minde 
To worldly things are sharp, but to me blinde, 
To me, who took eyes that I might you finde, 
Was ever grief like mine ? ” 

A remarkable feature of Herbert’s poetry is 
the strong masculine common-sense which it 
displays. And this gives it a peculiar charm 
and an abiding freshness and power. Herbert 
was singularly earnest. He had an eye which 
penetrated below the surface and looked right 
into the heart of things. He wrung from 
them their secret. In him piety and the 
philosophic genius were combined, and from 
the combination we get that proverbial philo¬ 
sophy of common sense which he that runs 
may read in his writings. And many of the 
famous writers of the same period abound in 
the same characteristic. We meet with it in 
the apology of Jewell, in the essays of 
Bacon, in the exhortations of Taylor and in 
the sermons of Bishop Andrews. The Church 
Porch is full of plain practical wisdom for 
everyday life. We have rules for the manage¬ 
ment of temper, conversation, business, and 
habits of life. We have only room for one or 
two sentences, but every verse in this poem is 
worthy of thoughtful study— 

“ Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So shall thou humble and magnanimous 
be : 

Sink not in spirit. Who aimeth at the sky 

Shoots higher much than he that means a 
tree.” 

Again he says in the same poem, 

“If thou be mastev-gwwner, spend not all 

That thou canst speak at once, but husband 
Jf r 

And give men turns of speech.” 

Bacon gives the same counsel in one of his 
essa ys—Let him be sure to leave other men 


their turn to speak. Nay, if there be any that 
would reign and take up all the time, let him 
find means to take them off and bring others 
on as musicians used to do with those that 
dance too long galliards.” * 

Pope was a great reader of Herbert, and 
from him he obtained an ample store of that 
practical wisdom which he knew so well how 
to appreciate, and which he has presented in 
his moral essays in that elegance of form and 
with that richness of modulation of which he 
was so perfect a master. In our own time 
Emerson was an unfailing admirer of Herbert. 
He studied him devoutly, quoted him fre¬ 
quently, and fully recognised his obligations 
to the “beautiful psalmist of the seventeenth 
century,” as he calls him. There are many 
passages in his writings which sound as if they 
were paraphrases from the elder poet. From 
him it is that Emerson gets a word he is fond 
of, and of which his imitators show themselves 
too fond. 

“Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

Herbert’s principal work is The Temple, or 
Sacred Poems and Private Ejacid at ions. 
Walton tells us that twenty thousand copies 
of the book were sold within a few months. 
And it has still an increasing sale. His poetic 
reputation was wider than that of Milton. 
Cowley alone outstripped him in popularity. 
The history of his poems is most touching and 
beautiful. In his last sickness he presented 
them to a friend in these words—“ Sir, I pray 
you deliver this little book to my dear brother 
Ferrar, and tell him he shall find in it a picture 
of the many spiritual conflicts that have passed 
before I could subject mine to the will of 
Jesus my Master, in whose service I have 
now found perfect freedom. Desire him to 
read it, and then, if he can think it may turn 
to the advantage of any poor dejected soul, 
let it be made public; if not, let him burn 
it, for I and it are less than the least of God’s 
mercies.” 

It is an interesting fact that the volume was 
the only companion of Cowper during the 
first attack of melancholy with which he was 
visited. The bard of Olney would find much 
in the holy strains of the bard of Bemerton to 
awaken his imaginative sympathy and distil 
like gentle dew upon the parched soil of his 
troubled heart. We often detect a familiar 
humour in Herbert gleaming across a serious 
passage like a ray of moonlight upon the sea, 
which strongly reminds us of the pleasantry of 
Cowper himself and helps perhaps to account 
for his admiration of Llerbert. 

Though the Temple abounds in conceits, 
anagrams, acrostics, verbal quibbles, and other 
formulae common, as we have said, to the age, 
yet these faults are venial compared with the 
abundant excellences of the poem. The 
language is on the whole pure, racy, and 
idiomatic, and shows a considerable familiarity 
with Shakespeare, whose plays appeared in his 
childhood. How distinctly Shakesperian in 
tone are the lines— 

“ My comforts drop and melt like snow ; 

I shake my head, and all the thoughts 
and ends 

Which my fierce youth did bandie, fall 
and flow 

Like leaves about me, or like summer 
friends, 

Flies of estate and sunneshine.” 

In Troilus and Cressida, we have— 

“ For men, like butterflies, 

Shew not their mealy wings but to the 
summer.” 


* Galliard—a light, lively dance, much in fashion 
in Bacon’s time. 


In Henry' VI., we read— 

“ The common people swarm like summer 
flies ; 

And whither fly the gnats but to the 
sun ? ” 

And in Tirnon of Athens, we meet with the 
phrase— 

“ Such summer birds are men! ” 

In his Hymn to Adversity, Gray quotes the 
very expression of Herbert— 

“ Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flattering foe,” 

though so famous a classic would probably 
have Horace in his mind (Lib. i, Od. xxxv. 
25). Keble has the phrase also— 

“ When fade all earthly flowers and bays, 
When summer friends are gone and fled, 
Is he alone in that dark hour 
Who owns the Lord of love and power ? ” 

Once more Herbert says in words which 
remind us of the great Elizabethan drama¬ 
tist— 

“ Art thou a magistrate ? Then be severe; 
If studious, copy fair what Time hath 
blurred, 

Redeem Truth from his jaws; if soldier, 
Chase brave employments with a naked 
sword 

Throughout the world.” 

Had we space, we might fill pages with 
instances of felicitous words and phrases. In 
his poem on Providence , he writes— 

“ Most things sleep lying, th’ elephant leans 
or stands,” 

set forth afterwards by Thompson in his mag¬ 
nificent landscape— 

“ Where the Ganges rolls his sacred wave, 
High-raised in solemn theatre around, 
Leans the huge elephant.” 

Herbert is occasionally obscure in his style, 
and he sometimes carries his allegorising vein 
too far. Sometimes, too, the rhythm drags 
with a slow, uneven step ; but not unfrequently 
the harmony is soft and flowing, and “ lovely 
fancies are chanted to their own music.” . Let 
me quote one or two passages in illustration. 
The Flower begins— 

“ How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean, 
Are Thy returns ! Ev’n as the flowers in 
spring; 

To which, besides their own demean, 

The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure 
bring. 

Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 

As if there were no such cold thing.” 

Coleridge calls this “ a delicious poem.” 
In Vertue we have the lovely stanza so often 
quoted— 

“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright! 
The bridal of the earth and skie ; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die.” 

We need not quote more, but may refer 
the reader to the poems The Church Porch, 
Easter , Sin, Prayer, Affliction, The British 
Church, Employment , Peace, as containing 
good examples of Herbert’s faults and beauties. 
“Many more will detain and fascinate him 
as he goes along ; some by their ingenious 
oddity, some by their tremulous pathos, some 
by the peculiar profundity of their devotional 
spirit, and the rest by the sincerity and truth 
which burn in every line.” No higher praise 
can be bestowed upon them than to say that 
they were a fruitful source of consolation to 
many pious hearts during the century in 
which they were first published, and they 
fulfil the same blessed function to many like 
hearts to-day. 
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We have time only to say a few words 
about his chief prose work, A Priest to the 
Temple ; or, the Country Parson, his Charac¬ 
ter, and Rule of Holy Life —a work full of 
pithy advice, and suffused with a glow of 
childlike piety. It contains a series of excel¬ 
lent maxims and rules, which he practically 
carried out in his own daily life at Leighton 
Ecclesia and Bemerton. Indeed, the author 
tells us that he wrote the book with a view 
to his own spiritual improvement. In his 
address to the reader he says, “ I have re¬ 
solved to set down the form and character of 
a true pastor, that I may have a mark to aim 
at, which also I will set as high as I can, since 
he shoots higher that threatens the moon 
than he that aims at a tree.” In the first 
half of the seventeenth century the morals of 
clergy and people alike were at a low ebb. 
Drunkenness, profligacy, .Sabbath-breaking, 
a general neglect of the ordinances of re¬ 
ligion, were characteristics of the times. The 
courtiers and great men, writes a historian, 
indulged themselves in a dissolute and licen¬ 
tious life, and the clergy were not without 
blemish. A man of Herbert’s blameless 
character could not look on the state of 
things about him without pain and sadness, 
and it was to stem in some measure, if pos¬ 
sible, the flood of evil that was covering the 
land and dashing its foul spray into many 
faces that he wrote his Priest to the Temple. 
He desired to raise the teacher, and so to 
benefit the people. He painted the Portrait 
of the Good Parson in the hope that the 
noble ideal might stimulate his brethren to 
seek to realise it in their own life. Amongst 
the subjects which Herbert treats of in this 


Fade Mecum of the minister, as we may call 
it, are The Parson's Knowledge, The Parson 
Praying, The Parson Preaching, The Parson's 
Charity, The Parson's Courtesy, The Parson 
in his House, The Parson on Sundays , The 
Parson Comforting, The Parson in Sacra¬ 
ments, and many others equally suggestive 
and useful. Every subject is treated with 
freshness and spirit, and shows a remarkable 
knowledge of human nature and of books. 
And the practical tenor of his reflections 
and exhortations, and the earnestness of his 
manner, indicate that Herbert spoke from the 
fulness of his heart and the experiences of his 
own clerical life. 

Amongst Herbert’s contemporaries were 
some of the noblest and most distinguished 
of England’s sons—theologians, philosophers, 
and poets. Hooker died seven years after he 
was born, and the Ecclesiastical Polity was 
published while he was in his cradle. Ben 
Jonson survived him some five years, and 
Shakespeare passed over to the majority 
about the time he took his Bachelor’s degree; 
he may have seen the great dramatist in some 
festive interval of Cambridge life. Herrick 
was at the University during Herbert’s resi¬ 
dence there, and they must have sometimes 
met. The eloquent Donne, who died a year 
before him, was one of his dearest friends, as 
was the good and gentle Andrews, Bishop of 
Winchester. He knew Sir Henry Wot ton, 
whose life, like his own, Isaak Walton has 
charmingly delineated: and Nicholas Ferrar, 
the saintly hero of Little Gidding, to whom 
he wrote as his “exceedingly dear brother;” 
and Laud, the ill-fated Archbishop. The 
celebrated Essays of Bacon, with whom he 


began “a desired friendship ” during the 
King’s visit to the University, nourished and 
enlarged his youthful mind; and in hours of 
recreation he would probably find charm in 
the “heroical poems ” of Edmund Spenser, 
who died when he was a boy. A few years 
after he left the University, two of its most 
illustrious sons entered it—the author of 
Paradise Lost, and the author of Holy Living 
and the Liberty of Prophecying; and while 
he was still there, the unfortunate Raleigh, on 
the block at Westminster, partook of “ that 
sharp medicine which cures all diseases.” 

Thus lived, and died, and wrote, and loved, 
“ holy George Herbert;” a great, true, and 
noble character, whose ardent piety, pristine 
simplicity, stainless purity, and thorough 
unworldliness, combined with deep sympathy 
for the poor and the sorrowful, are faithfully 
reflected in The Temple and The Country 
Parson. The character u\ which he seems to 
live again (if we would find his counterpart in 
fiction) is that of Monseigneur Bienvenu, in 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserahles. The good 
bishop was not a poet, but he was a Christian 
after the type of George Herbert. 

“ O could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to 
die! 

Methinks their very names shine still and 
bright, 

Apart like glow-worms on a summer night: 

Or lonely tapers, when from far they fling 

A guiding ray; or seem, like stars on 
high, 

Satellites, burning in a lucid ring.” 

William Cowan. 



CHAPTER V. 

Eben Closson was absent when Mary left the 
cottage; but there was more of relief than 
regret in his face when Pearl told him she 
was gone, and of Lady Halstead’s generous 
arrangements. 

“I’m glad the girl is out of my sight,” he 
said, “ only it seems to me she is rewarded for 
wrong-doing instead of punished. Don’t let 
me hear her name, and then I may sometimes 
forget her.” 

To the rest of the children Eben became 
more like his old self after this. The man had 
a loving heart, he knew his wife’s worth, and 
was a tender father. He was too just and too 
affectionate to make the rest of his family 
miserable for the fault of one, and for their 
sakes he strove against the gloom which the 
sight of his boy’s changed looks brought over 
his own spirit. 

Lady Halstead proved as good as her word. 
She arranged for frequent meetings between 
Pearl and her daughter, but these never took 
place under the cottage roof. The other 
children missed Mary for a time, but soon 
became accustomed to her absence and spoke 
of her less frequently. 

Eben never mentioned Mary; but in the 
mother’s heart she occupied the largest place, 
not even excepting that given to the cherished 
In a11 but P romise of walking, baby 
Abel made the progress usual with children 


THE CHILD OF THE CLIFF. 

By RUTH LAMB. 

of his age. His hair grew more curly round 
his fair face, full rows of teeth were shown 
through his parted lips, and his tongue wel¬ 
comed his father’s coming with a shout of 
“ Dada,” as well as by the outstretched arms 
and wistful looks. 

The child’s joy was never complete until he 
was clasped in Eben’s strong arms, and then 
the pretty cheek, too delicate in colour, would 
rest on his father’s breast in fulness of 
content. He was still Eben’s idol, but he was 
like siome priceless work of art damaged 
through careless handling. An ignorant 
looker-on might not discern the injury, but 
the connoisseur who owns it, knows what it 
once was and grieves at the change which 
others hardly note. Abel, sitting on his 
father’s knee, looked a beautiful and bright 
infant, but the parents knew there was 
something amiss and feared what the future 
might bring. 

It was well for Mary that she was too 3 r oung 
to have her life permanently spoiled by what 
had happened. By Lady Halstead’s good¬ 
ness she was placed amid brighter surroundings, 
and began to develop qualities which delighted 
her kind patroness. She was quick, observant, 
and intelligent. Her gratitude to her mistress 
made her careful to heed and carry out every 
order. She watched for a chance of anticipating 
Lady Plalstead s wants, and her youn 0- face 
lighted with gladness at a word of approval. 


Kind words were not rare in that household. 
My Lady Sunshine loved to brighten the 
lives of all around her, and was quick not only 
to notice but to praise well-doing in every 
department of it. There seemed to be no 
room for envy or jealousy, where all who 
served found that faithful service was frankly 
acknowledged and duly rewarded. 

Sir Gervase could not help noticing the 
pleasure his wife took in teaching Mary 
Closson. 


“Take care you do not spoil your little 
maid, Doris,” he said. “ If you make her so 
much of a companion and lift her above her 
station, she will be ill-fitted for life in a 
cottage in later years. AVe cannot keep a 
plant in a hot-house and then expect it to 
flourish amid wintry winds and frost.” 

“ Mary makes my life brighter, Gervase. It 
is such a pleasure to impart something of what 
I know to one like this dear child, who is so 
eager to learn. Did you hear her voice this 
morning ? ” 


and must have a musical ear to sdiut so 
tunefully.” 

“ She has indeed. She is really gifted in 
this way, and loving music as I do, it seeins to 
me cruel to leave such talents uncultivated 
You know, dear, that I do not care for a my 
life m town, and you and I have ever found 
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in knowing that we have the love of simple 
country hearts. This glimpse of child-life in 
our home does me good, and if my little 
maiden goes on as she has begun, her future 
must not be left to chance.” 

Sir Gervase assented, and from the date of 
this conversation his wife took means for the 
full cultivation of Mary’s natural gifts. Such 
refining inlluences soon had their full effect on 
the girl; but as she was always dressed simply 
and buoyed up with no grand expectations, 
she retained her modest manners and kept the 
good-will of those who served at the castle. 

At the end of two years, however, it would 
have been difficult to identify the tall graceful 
girl in her teens who was such an eager 
student and so often the companion of Lady 
Halstead, with the sorrowful little maiden 
who bade farewell to the cottage at Beacon- 
cliff' under her kindly guidance. 

To Pearl her child’s progress was equally a 
source of happiness and pain. She had ever 
been conscious of Mary’s sweet nature, and 
knew something of the higher gifts which 
were fructifying under Lady Halstead’s 
guidance. Plow could she help being proud 
of Mary when she saw what she had already 
become ? How feel otherwise than thankful 
that she had been removed from the depressing 
in ffuences of home ? 

On the other hand, what a trial it was to 
return to the cottage with the memory of 
that bright girl-face, the touch of Mary’s 
clinging arms about her neck, and the fare¬ 
well kiss trembling on her lips, and not dare 
to tell her husband of all that was in her own 
heart! 

Mary’s first questions were always about 
her father and little Abel’s health. Then 
“ does father ever speak about me, mother ? ” 
was sure to follow for a long time, until the 
girl found that the inquiry brought tears to 
Pearl’s eyes, and a shake of the head was her 
only answer. “ I’ll not ask any more,” said 
Mary after a time. “ It troubles you, mother 
dear, so I will leave it; and if ever father 
does ask after me you will tell me, will you 
not ? ” 

Pearl promised, but she had nothing to 
tell, and Mary’s eyes seemed to ask, then 
turn sadly away, though her tongue was 
silent. It was the same about the child. 
Still there were no signs of his walking, and 
though Dr. Motley had expressed a belief 
that something might be done for him, if 
Eben would consent to his going to a hospital, 
the father would not hear of it. “No, no,” 
he said ; “ I have my boy, such as he is. 
You talk about the wonderful things done by 
famous doctors nowadays; some may be 
cured, belike, but others die under operations. 
Abel will never be my little mate in the boat, 
or my right-hand man on shore; but he can 
chatter to me now, and his little face shows 
how he loves his daddy. I would not be 
without his laugh and his kiss and the feel of 
his arms about me for the world.” 

Pearl often wondered whether Eben felt 
any sorrow for his rash words, or interest in 
his absent daughter, but she dared not speak 
of her now. At first, she had tried to rouse 
his fatherly pride by hinting at Lady Plal- 
stead’s favour and the girl’s growth and pro¬ 
gress, but the attempt only resulted in tempo¬ 
rary estrangement between herself and Eben, 
so she was fain to be silent. “ I can but pray 
and trust that God will change his heart to¬ 
wards his child. If he would but agree to 
have something done for the boy, Abel might 
get strong again, and then-” 

Aye, then there would be no excuse for 
Eben to hold Mary aloof. He was a man of 
his word and would keep to it. All the same, 
Mary was gone from amongst them, and would 
never be one of them in the same way again. 
The others were a great comfort. Esther 
very like what Mary was when Abel was 


born, and Mona and Rachel were sturdy little 
maidens who trudged daily to the school at 
Clifftown, and showed that the family talent 
was not confined to the eldest sister. 

The village damsel provided by Lady Hal¬ 
stead to fill the gap caused by Mary’s de¬ 
parture proved willing and capable. Pearl’s 
rooms had been profitably occupied by plea¬ 
sant visitors during the two seasons, and in 
worldly matters the fisherman and his family 
were prosperous. Abel’s third birthday passed 
and saw him a winsome child, very fair to 
look upon and with only the one drawback, 
but the “ only” meant a great deal to parents 
and boy. Sir Gervase had made it his plea¬ 
sure to give Pearl such appliances as would 
add to the little invalid’s comfort—a sort of 
carriage for out of doors, a restful couch, and 
a little chair on wheels for indoor use, as safe 
as safe could be. 

Eben was deeply grateful to his kind land¬ 
lord and always rejoiced to see him, but, 
somehow, Lady Halstead and he seldom met. 
Since Mary had been taken under her wing, 
Eben had been less anxious to meet the lady 
of the castle, and she, pitiful as ever for him, 
bided her time and kept out of his way. My 
Lady Sunshine had learned a double lesson. 
She knew both how and when to show her 
sympathy with the sorrows of others. 

Early in April, when birds were carolling 
and the bleating of the lambs was heard in 
the fields, yet another baby voice sounded in 
Eben Closson’s cottage. Another baby-girl, 
and Pearl could hardly restrain her tears at 
the thought that she would bring another 
disappointment to her father. How he would 
have welcomed a boy ! The nurse and neigh¬ 
bours spoke regretfully of the new arrival, 
and good Mr. Motley said to Eben, “ I am 
sorry I have not better news. I wish the 
youngster with such strong lungs had been 
another boy.” 

“ Don’t pity me, sir. I’m glad the new 
little ’un is a girl, and she’s as welcome as 
flowers in May. My little lad, that I waited 
for so long may not be what I waited for now, 
though he promised fair to be so when he was 
first put into my arms to kiss; but, such as he 
is, he always will be his father’s darling, and 
I don’t want another boy to put Abel’s nose 
out.” 

These words were a great relief to Pearl, 
though her pleasure was lessened afterwards 
by others which Eben said -whilst bending over 
his unconscious babe. 

“ I’ve lost one child, but God has given me 
this other girl to take her place in her father’s 
heart and home.” 

Ehen did not intend Pearl to hear these 
murmured words or know that they had 
reached her. He only meant her to see his 
hearty welcome to the child which she had 
feared would bring him another disappoint¬ 
ment. But Pearl understood by them that 
Eben’s heart was closed and hard towards his 
absent daughter, and that this welcome to the 
new arrival was not merely meant to cheer the 
mother, but to act as a salve to his own con¬ 
science. 

No wonder if Pearl’s motherly feelings were 
sorely wounded, and that when Eben left the 
room she turned her pale face to the pillow 
and wept in silence, whilst the nurse thought 
she was sleeping peacefully. 

Soon Eben had a new cause for anxiety. 
Pearl was not making good progress, and no 
one seemed able to account for this. 

“ She ought to be doing well,” said the 
doctor. “ I can find no reason for the present 
weakness, unless she is troubled about some¬ 
thing.” 

Eben insisted she had nothing to trouble her 
and Pearl made no complaint and asked for 
nothing. But Lady Halstead’s womanly heart 
read the riddle which puzzled the doctor, and 
of which the husband could not or would not 


find the clue. She was often to be found by 
Pearl’s bedside, for at such a time she knew 
she could give comfort by her gentle presence. 

Eben kept out of her sight, but Lady Hal¬ 
stead sought him and gently told him what 
was in her mind. “ You have a trial, Eben,” 
she said, as she held her white hand for him to 
take in his brown palm. “ I feel most deeply 
for you, though we may not agree in all things. 
You believe me, do you not ? ” 

“ Who could doubt you, My Lady ? ” 
replied Eben. 

“ And you believe too that I would do any¬ 
thing to save you from further sorrow ? ” 

“ I do, My Lady.” 

“ There is a great one threatening you. 
Pearl is losing strength instead of gaining it, 
though you would take the last bit from your 
lips if need were or give her part of your own 
strength if you could. 

“Aye, My Lady. My life if it would be 
best for her. She is short of nothing. You 
have taken care that she should have dainties, 
which I could not get here for money. But 
she has no appetite for them.” 

“ And yet she is hungering for what she is 
denied. Her mother’s heart is hungering for 
Mary, but she will not ask for it to be satisfied, 
for fear of paining or vexing you. Eben, are 
you prepared to sacrifice Pearl, or shall I bring 
Mary, daily, to satisfy the yearning of a mother 
for the presence of her first-born ? Cannot 
you give up your rash resolution and forgive 
your child her one fault. I will not say for 
Pearl’s sake only, but from a still higher 
motive. Forgive even as God for Christ’s sake 
has forgiven us our manifold offences ? ” 

‘ * My Lady. Y ou shall have y out vri\\ so frtT. 
Take the girl to her mother every day if you 
choose, and if you are right and my Pearl 
mends by means of your doing it, I will bless 
you with all my heart, and thank God for 
moving you to speak, when no one else would 
do it. But I shall keep out of the way. My 
word is my bond. I have said what I will do 
and I shall keep to it.” 

Eben waited for no more, but lifted his cap 
respectfully, then hurried away to his boat, per¬ 
haps hardly daring to expose himself further 
to such a gracious influence, lest his cherished 
resolve should be shaken. 

No time was lost by Lady Halstead. Mary 
was soon by her mother’s side, and the first 
visit of her child proved beneficial. The girl 
spent a portion of each day at the cottage after 
that, and until Pearl was able to take her 
ordinary place in the home. The other chil¬ 
dren could hardly realise that the tall girl with 
her pretty ways like those of my Lady Sun¬ 
shine, as the village folk still loved to call her, 
could be their own sister Mary. It made 
them ready to believe in those fairy stories 
which told of children spirited away and made 
fairer than common mortals. 

And though Eben never entered the cottage 
whilst Mary was there, Lady Plalstead was 
quite sure she had more than once seen him 
watching them as they took the way back to 
the castle. 

“ We have gained a step, Pearl. That is 
something,” said she, and Pearl smiled a glad 
response. 

“ Eben said Mary was not to touch the new 
baby. I was sorry and could not bear to tell 
her, but she never offered to take her in her 
arms. She could kiss her without disobeying. 
I wondered if you had told her.” 

“ No. It was Mary’s own instinct which 
led her aright. Now, Pearl, I am going to 
tell you a secret.” 

What it was, must remain one at present, 
hut as Pearl listened her face glowed with 
pleasure and she murmured, “I do thank 
God, dear lady. May you be blessed and re¬ 
paid a hundred-fold, all your life long for your 
goodness to mine and me.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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VARIETIES. 


A Lock of Royal Hair. 

A most romantic heirloom, as well from 
the recipient of the gift as from the donor, is 
a lock of hair given by Queen Elizabeth to 
Sir Philip Sydney, who thereupon tuned his 
lyre and composed several loyal and compli¬ 
mentary verses. Both hair and verses are in 
the possession of Lord Pembroke. The silky 
lock looks as if it had been cut yesterday. 
The colour is a soft and golden red, the exact 
tint of her hair as represented in the Hatfield 
portrait of the Queen. 

When Time had scattered his grey powder 
over her locks, Queen Elizabeth kept to the 
original colour of her “borrowed hair,” unlike 
her cousin Mary Queen of Scots, who wore 
black, brown, and other coloured wigs. 

In the Middle Ages.— “I do not be¬ 
lieve,” says Mr. Froude, “ that the condition 
of the people in mediaeval Europe was as 
miserable as is pretended. I do not believe 
that the distribution ok the necessaries of 
life was as unequal as it is at present. If 
the tenant lived hard, the lord had little 
luxury. Earls and countesses breakfasted, at 
five in the morning, on salt beef and herring, 
a slice of bread, and a draught of ale from a 
black-jack. Lords and servants dined in the 
same hall and shared the same meal.” 

Reasonable Judgment. —We ought not 
to judge of people’s merits by their abilities, 
but by the use they make of them. 


After all Her Trouble. 

Young Husband : “ Isn’t there something 
peculiar about the taste of these onions, my 
dear ? ” 

Very Young Wife (anxiously ): “Oh, I 
hope not, dear! I took such pains with 
them. I even sprinkled them with lavender- 
water before I put them to boil, to take away 
that unpleasant odour.” 

How Long do Animals Live ?—The fol¬ 
lowing estimate has been given of the duration 
of the life of various animals :—Elephants, 100 
years and upwards; rhinoceros, 20; camel, 
100; lion, 25 to 70; tigers, leopards, jaguars, 
and hyaenas (in confinement), about 25 ; beaver, 
50 ; deer, 20; wolf, 20; fox, 14 to 15 ; llamas’ 
15 ; chamois, 25 ; monkeys and baboons, 16 
to 18 ; hare, 8 ; squirrel, 7 ; rabbit, 7 ; swine, 
25; stag, under 50; horse, 30; ass, 30; 
sheep, under 10; cow, 20; ox, 30; swans, 
parrots, and ravens, 200; eagle, 100; geese’ 
80; hens and pigeons, 10 to 16 ; hawks, 30 to 
40 ; crane, 24.; blackbird, 10 to 12 ; peacock, 
20; pelican, 40 to 50; thrush, 8 to 10; wren’ 
2 to 3 ; nightingale, 15; blackcap, 15 ; linnet, 
! 4 to 2 3 ; goldfinch, 20 to 24; redbreast, 10 
to 12 ; skylark, 10 to 30; titlark, 5 to 6; 
chaffinch, 20 to 24 ; starling, 10 to 12; carp, 
70 to 15°; pike, 30 to 40; salmon, 16; cod¬ 
fish, 14 to 17; eel, 10; crocodile, 100 ; tor¬ 
toise, 100 to 200; whale, estimated 1000; 
queen bees, 4 years ; drones, 4 months ; worker 
bees, 6 months. 


The Bright Hours. 

Of sun-dial mottoes, the most cheerful and 
serene is this—“I count the bright hours 
only.” 

“ There is a softness and a harmony in the 
words and in the thought unparalleled,” says 
Hazlitt. “ What a fine lesson is conveyed to 
the mind ! lo take no note of time but by 
its benefits; to watch only for the smiles and 
neglect the frowns ot Fate ; to compose our 
lives of bright and gentle moments, turning 
always to the sunny side of things, and letting 
the rest slip from our imaginations unheeded 
or forgotten ! ” 

A Husband’s Heart. 

The heart of John Baliol, Lord of Barnard 
Castle, who died in 1269, was, by his widow’s 
desire, embalmed and enclosed in an ivory 
casket richly enamelled with silver. His affec¬ 
tionate widow, Devorgilla, used to have this 
casket placed on the table every dav when she 
ate her meals, and ordered it to be laid on her 
own heart when she was herself placed in her 
tomb. 

She was buried, according to her own direc¬ 
tion, near the altar in New Abbey, which she 
herself had founded in Galloway, and the 
casket containing her husband’s heart was 
placed on her bosom. 


Answer to Enigma I. (p. 615). 
Court. 
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The sun was 
shining mer¬ 
rily, and a 
few 1 a z y, 
fleecy clouds 
were drifting 
slowly across 
the clear blue 
sky. Every¬ 
thing looked 
calm and 
radiant as I 
stood b u t- 
toning my 
gloves on the 
doorstep that 
lovely morn¬ 
ing. I felt 
more keenly 
than ever the 
delicious, ex¬ 
hilarating in¬ 
fluence of the 
place and 
time, though 
I always 
loved my 
home better 
than any 
other place in the world. My mother died be¬ 
fore I could remember, so I was never conscious 
of her loss, which was made up to me by the 
tenderest devotion that a father ever gave to 
his only child. I was never lonely—some¬ 
times a little cousin came to stay with me, or 
I visited friends in the next county, but I think 
1 was really happiest when my father and I 
were alone, and I was his constant companion 
in all his walks and rides over the fields and 
moor. We were both passionately fond of 
animals, and horses, dogs, and cats were our 


best company. The time I am speaking of 
is more than forty years ago, and things have 
changed since then, no doubt, but when I 
was young, it was a rough part of the countiy 
that we lived in, and we had few neighbours 
within twenty miles. 

How well 1 remember that bright morning 
as I waited impatiently for my chestnut horse, 
Prince Charlie, to be brought round, and how 
little I thought what that lovely day would 
bring to me. I was going to ride alone that 
morning, for my father had to stay and see a 
man who was coming over on business. I was 
quite accustomed to being out alone, and often 
scoured the countiy for miles round on Prince 
Charlie. He was so strong and sure-footed, 
and so gentle and obedient to me (though he 
would hardly let a groom get on his back), 
that my father never had the least fear for my 
safety. The old governess, who still lived 
with us, and the servants, used to shake their 
heads and say that there were wild characters 
about, and Miss Molly would come to harm 
some day; but my father would only laugh, 
and say he should like to see the man within 
thirty miles of Dungarron who would dare to 
molest his daughter. And this was no idle 
boast, for the squire of Dungarron was known 
far and wide in those parts. He was a tall, 
powerfully-built man, rather stern in manner 
with strangers, and accustomed to have his 
own way, for very few cared to thwart him ; 
his position also as magistrate, squire ancl 
large landowner made him generally res¬ 
pected and feared by the rough people all 
round. Lately, however, the country had 
been more disturbed than usual; times had 
been hard, and some of the men who found it 
difficult even at the best to pick up a scanty 
living on the coast, had taken to robbing their 
neighbours, and only a week before a horrible 


affair had taken place. A young gentleman, 
named Trevellyan, whom we knew slightly, 
though he lived quite thirty miles away, had 
been murdered when riding home- from the 
nearest town with a large sum of money, and 
a pocket-book containing nearly £200 was 
stolen. The dead body of the unfortunate 
young man was found many hours after; he 
had evidently had a desperate struggle with 
his assailant, who had at last killed him by 
shooting him through the heart. Nothing had 
been heard of the perpetrator of this outrage, 
though my father had spared no pains to dis¬ 
cover him—the police had done their best, 
but there was no clue whatever to the identity 
of the murderer. 

However, my thoughts were far from dwell¬ 
ing on such a dreadful subject as at last I 
mounted, and, waving farewell to my father, 
cantered off down the turf at the side of the 
drive, and out on to the moor. 

The air was so fresh and enjoyable after 
recent heavy rains, that I felt I must make my 
way to the sea, which was about ten miles off, 
by a short cut. A fairly good road ran round 
a promontory which jutted out into the sea at 
this point, but the road was quite two miles 
farther, and went most of the way round by the 
shore. I much preferred to keep up on the 
moorland heights as long as possible, and then 
drop down to the sea on the south side of the 
headland by a steep and stony path which only 
a horse born and bred in the neighbourhood 
would have cared to face. Prince Charlie was 
surefooted and clever enough to cany me 
safely over a worse place than this, and at last 
we arrived on the desolate bleak shore, where 
the cold green waves were breaking in restless 
petulance. The sky had by this time become 
overcast, and I shivered as I glanced up at the 
dark mouth of a cave which left the rocks just 
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here, and ran back far inland. I began to 
gallop round the edge of the little bay, but, to 
my dismay, T found that my horse was slightly 
lame, I pulled up, and walked him gently, 
and then tried again—there was no doubt of 
it—he was now worse, and limped perceptibly 
on the near hind foot. What should I do ? 

I slipped off and examined the foot carefully, 
the sensible animal putting his head anxiously 
down to mine as though asking what I thought 
of it. Nothing was to be seen, but the foot 
was hot and inflamed, and I knew that a nail 
must be the cause of the mischief. Here was 
a pleasant predicament! I could do nothing, 
there was no blacksmith within many miles of 
this lonely place, and I foresaw nothing but a 
long walk home, twelve miles off, for I should 
have to go by the road, and Charlie would be 
dead lame, perhaps for life, long before he got 
there. As I knelt on the sand, absorbed in 
examining the horse’s foot, and trying to think 
what I could possibly do for him, a harsh 
grating voice startled me, and I sprang hastily 
to my feet. Before me stood one of the most 
repulsive-looking men I had ever seen. He 
was of medium height, rather thin| with bent 
shoulders, but yet he gave one the impression 
of possessing great strength, and I noticed 
afterwards that his arms were remarkably long 
and muscular. But it was his face which 
immediately arrested my attention, and I felt 
by no means reassured as I looked. Thick 
matted hair fell over his low forehead ; one eye 
was covered with a huge black patch, and tire 
other seemed to have acquired more than its 
share of low cunning and brutality ; his under¬ 
jaw also projected in a most unsightly fashion. 
However, he spoke civilly enough, saying that 
he had seen me dismount, and wanted to 
know if he could be of any service. I was 
loth to have anything to do with such a 
creature, but what else could I do ? If he was 
only able to help, I would risk anything for 
the sake of my dear Charlie. So I told him 
what was the matter, and he looked carefully 
at the foot, and said in his uncouth language 
that it would be a bad job for the horse if I 
took him any further in that condition. The 
man also informed me that his name was Jim 
Kersey, that he came of gipsy stock, and 
understood all about horses, and had two of 
his own up at the hut which he pointed out a 
little way up the bay. 

In humble, deprecating tones he suggested 
that if I would only deign to go up to his cot¬ 
tage, and wait for an hour, he thought he 
might be able to set the shoe right. He had 
a sort of forge where he made rough shoes for 
his own ponies, and he would take this one off, 
and do the best he could with it. 

The man evidently knew who I was, and his 
manner was so extremely deferential, even to 
cringing, and he was so anxious to be of service, 
that I accepted his offer for want of a better, 
and started up the little path towards the mis¬ 
erable two-roomed hut, Kersey leading the 
horse behind me. I would much rather have 
waited out in the open air, but it had turned 
suddenly cold, and Kersey seemed so bent on 
my going inside that I really did not like to 
hurt his feelings by refusing. I have since 
thought that he was anxious to put me under 
as much obligation to him as possible, so that 
my father might be favourably disposed to¬ 
wards him in case of need. The one room 
which served for kitchen and sitting-room was 
rather close and dirty ; the window was not 
made to open, and all* the ventilation came 
from the low door. A hideous old woman, 
whom Kersey said was his mother, was 
crouching over a few logs on the hearth ; she 
took very little notice of me, but went on talk¬ 
ing and mumbling to herself. With abject 
apologies for the poor accommodation, Kersey 
drew forward the only other chair, and pro¬ 
mising to be as quick as possible, went off 
with the horse, leaving me to wait with what 


patience I could. I tried to talk to the old 
woman, but she looked sullen and suspicious, 
and I could not get her to answer, though I 
believe she understood perfectly what was said. 

I wandered round and round the tiny room, 
trying to find something to amuse myself with, 
and I saw that Kersey’s mother watched me 
sharply all the time, while pretending to take 
no notice. At last I sat down again, resolved 
to wait patiently, and the old woman soon 
after rose, and saying something about getting 
up the potatoes, hobbled out of the room into 
the little strip of garden. I watched her for 
some time from the window, and then began 
playing with a large black spider which ran 
backwards and forwards on the window ledge. 
With the end of my whip I guided him hither 
and thither until at last he disappeared in a 
very large crack in the rough stone-work be¬ 
neath the window. Loth to lose my only 
source of amusement, I put my fingers gently 
down inside the crack to see if I could lind 
him. I could not feel the spider anywhere, 
but I touched something which felt smooth 
and soft, and my curiosity being aroused, I 
felt it over carefully, and then with some diffi¬ 
culty drew it from its hiding-place. Covered 
with dust, and bearing marks of rough usage, 

I could still see plainly that it was a solid 
brown leather pocket-book. I opened it—it 
was quite empty. Surprised that people like 
the Kerseys should ever have possessed a case 
of such superior make and finish, and above 
all, keep it in such a strange place, I brushed 
off the dust, turned it over and over, and 
suddenly noticed what looked like faint ink 
marks on the cover Holding it up to the 
light, I distinctly made out the letters G. E. 
Trevellyan, written in black ink on the right- 
hand corner. It all flashed upon me at once— 
Kersey must be the robber and murderer of 
poor young Trevellyan, and this was his 
pocket-book, though why Kersey had been 
foolish enough to keep it I could not imagine. 
Overwhelmed with this discovery, I stood for 
a few moments stunned, with the leather case 
in my hand, considering what I should do. 
All at once I heard a step outside, and hastily 
thrusting the case back into its hiding-place, I 
turned towards the door. Kersey stood there, 
and the look of rage and abject fear on his 
face startled me into self-possession. I knew 
that he had seen me with the pocket-book, 
and I also knew now that he was a desperate 
villain who would stick at nothing to secui'e 
his own safety. I assumed as calm and in¬ 
different a tone as possible, though my heart 
was beating wildly, and enquired when my 
horse would be ready. 

“ It is ready now—I will fetch it,” he stam¬ 
mered in a hesitating way, as though he could 
not make up his mind what to do, while his 
eye wandered uneasily round the room, “ but 
the lady must not ride all that long way alone 
—I will come too—I must go as far as Port- 
ruddock to-day—I will see that you are quite 
safe.” 

“No, no,” I cried, very much frightened 
at the idea. “ I will not have it—I always 
ride alone, and I prefer it. My father, Squire 
Dungarron, will reward you for all you have 
done, and I am much obliged for your help. 
Please go and fetch my horse at once.” 

Kersey then tried to persuade me to wait a 
little, and rest the horse longer, but I was now 
thoroughly alarmed, and insisted angrily on 
his fetching Charlie at once, and at last started 
myself to go and find him, when Kersey was 
obliged to come too, grumbling, and looking 
very evilly at me all the time. At last, to my 
infinite relief, I was once more mounted, and 
riding slowly along the road, for I could not 
attempt the short cut, though Charlie was 
certainly going a great deal better than before. 
I was naturally much upset by the discovery I 
had just made, and the crafty expression of 
Kersey’s face as he watched me ride away, 


haunted me till I grew quite nervous. I had 
never seen the man before, though I had often 
heard his name. He called himself a fisher¬ 
man, but it was well known that he lived prin¬ 
cipally by smuggling, and wrecking, though 
he had never been suspected of such crimes as 
robbery and murder. The two horses which 
he kept were spirited ponies, reared on the 
moors, and he used them for conveying his 
various wares to the neighbouring towns. I 
could not help realising that he was a danger¬ 
ous man to cross, and again and again I 
wished myself safely at home, though I kept 
on assuring myself that Kersey could do me 
no harm now. I was fairly started on my 
way—steep cliffs rose on one side, and the sea 
was on the other, while I could command the 
whole length of the white road behind me, 
which was absolutely deserted. I had gone 
nearly three miles on my way, and had turned 
the point of the headland, feeling happier with 
every step which brought me nearer home, 
when I thought I heard a faint neigh on ahead, 
and Charlie" pricked up has eaTS. I went 
quietly on, looking about, but thinking it was 
probably some moorland pony up on the cliffs, 
when suddenly my heart seemed to jump into 
my mouth—there, at a turn in the road, seated 
on his fidgety little bay mare, was Kersey 
himself! A wild idea of turning to fly, or 
dashing past, occurred to me, but I instantly 
saw the folly of such a proceeding, so I rode 
on, and said as boldly as I could, “ How did 
you get here, Kersey, and why did you come ? 

I told you I preferred to be alone.” 

“I came to see that you were all right, 
honoured lady,” he answered in a whining, 
cringing voice. “ I thought the good horse 
might go lame again, and you would want 
my help. I came over the cliffs, and down 
there,” and he pointed to a narrow precipitous 
little path which even Charlie could never 
have attempted—his pony must have been 
able to climb like a cat. 

“ The horse is not lame, and I do not require 
any assistance, thank you,” I answered coldly ; 
“you can go back again.” 

“ That I cannot do, honoured lady ; the 
pony just managed to scramble down, but to 
return is impossible, and I must get to 
Portruddock to-night. I will follow behind if 
you will be graciously pleased to allow me.” 

“No,” I said quickly, “ride by my side if 
you must come.” And we started off, his evil¬ 
looking face working with suppressed passion, 
and I keeping a wary outlook on all his move¬ 
ments. It was a terrible ride. I dared not 
take my eyes off him, for I knew he intended 
to do me a mischief to prevent my giving 
evidence against him ; but in what way would 
it be ? How would he begin ? The uncer¬ 
tainty and suspense affected my nerves till I 
coulcl have shrieked for very terror. 

Suddenly Kersey leaned forward, and draw¬ 
ing out a pistol which he had concealed about 
him, fired it off right under my horse’s nose. 
It did not touch him, but the loud report 
made the frightened animal rear and plunge, 
and at the same moment Kersey caught hold 
of my arm and tried to drag me out of the 
saddle. I understood his plan now—he 
wanted to get me thrown, and tjien, when the 
riderless horse returned to its stable, and my 
dead body was found on the road, it would be 
impossible to say that a fractured skull was 
not caused by the fall. I knew that he was 
quite capable of completing the work himself 
if I were not killed outright. But I had been 
brought up to the saddle from my earliest 
childhood, and had besides inherited some¬ 
thing of my father’s determined nature, and it 
was not so easy to unseat me. My blood was 
up now, and I resolved to make a desperate 
struggle for my life. Fearing that Kersey 
would drag me by main force from the saddle, 
I managed to give his fiery mare a sharp cut 
with my whip which caused her to leap up and 
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plunge violently. With an oath Kersey was 
forced to relinquish his hold on me to retain 
his own seat, and taking advantage of the 
moment I touched Charlie with the whip and 
dashed off at a swinging gallop before Kersey 
could recover himself, though I soon heard 
the pony tearing after us, urged to its utmost 
speed by the furious ruffian on its back. 

On we flew for a mile or more, the horses 
mad with excitement. I should have had no 
fear for the result if poor Charlie had been 
fresh and sound, for he was a splendid creature, 
well-bred, and with any amount of courage ; 
but alas ! he could not stand much more of 
this galloping on the hard road. He was 
beginning to go lame again, and though we 
were well ahead, I heard the pony’s hoofs 
nearer and nearer already. The road had now 
left the shore and wound gradually up the 
moor, so that we were running an up-hill 
race, and I dared not think what the end 
would be when Charlie could go no longer, 
and Kersey at last hunted me down. I knew 
he was absolutely reckless and desperate, and 
that no prayers or entreaties could save me, 
for bis own life depended on silencing me and 
he would put no faith in any promises of 
secrecy I might make. I shuddered as my 
horse flagged more and more, and I could 
hardly bear to urge him on; but my life 
depended on it, and I encouraged and kept 
him going as well as I could, though I knew 
he was nearly spent and Kersey was already 
gaining in our mad race. 

We were up on the moor now, and still 
galloping wildly on, when a sudden thought 
struck me. About half a mile to the right 
\vas a deep and wide ravine. Far down in 
its black recesses could be heard the hoarse 
roar of a foaming torrent which fought its way 
over its rocky bed to the sea. 

The road ran for some miles round to avoid 
this yawning chasm, and there were many tales 
told of people who had perished on the moor by 
night through falling over the steep edge of 
this gruesome place. One tale especially had 
always a peculiar fascination for me, and I had 
often looked at the spot called “ The Bride¬ 


groom s Leap,” shuddering as I peered down 
into the darkness, and wondering how he had 
ever made up his mind to leap that awful gap 
How little I dreamed that I should ever be 
driven to do the same ! But it was my last 
desperate resource—we were near the very 
place. I knew every foot of these moors, and 
I determined to make one last effort for my 
life, leap the ravine, or perish in its awful 
depths—that at least would be better than 
being murdered in cold blood by that villain, 
from whom no mercy was to be expected. 

I turned my horse across the moor, and 
made straight for the ravine. The poor fellow 
pricked up his ears and looked wistfully a- 
head, but I patted and talked to him, and he 
kept up his pace splendidly, though I could 
feel him quivering with pain and exhaustion 
Kersey shouted and raved, and called to me 
to stop, promising to do me no harm if I 
would only wait. He guessed what I meant 
to do, and when I still held on he urcred his 
mare faster and faster with blows and oaths, 
trying to overtake me before I reached the 
ravine. But I had gained considerably by my 
rapid turn on to the moor, and Charlie’s last 
r^iV 1 ^ ^ new Ikat Kersey would not dare to 

follow across the ravine on his spent pony, 
plucky little thing as it was, that would have 
been an absolute impossibility. It was indeed 
a desperate venture for mo on my big chestnut. 
A\ e were close to the place now; I made 
for the very spot where the celebrated leap 
had taken place; for one moment I checked 
my horse, and breathed him, and then pressing 
his side with my heel we dashed straight for 
the ravine. At' that instant a sharp report 
rang r through the air, and a bullet whizzed 
oyer my head. As a last resource Kersey had 
tried to shoot me before I escaped him, and 
would no doubt have thrown my body into 
the ravine afterwards. The sound of the shot 
however only helped to excite my horse still 
further, and lie sprang like a deer into the air, 
and I felt sick and faint as I knew that we 
were hanging over an awful death. A 
second more and the gallant animal had 
leached the opposite bank. He struggled and 
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almost fell back, and then, with one mighty 
effort regained his footing and we were safe 
at last. Turning round I saw Kersey on the 
opposite side, raving and cursing, and shaking 
his fist m impotent rage, but not daring to 
follow, and then he turned and galloped 
furiously away, and his figure gradually disap¬ 
peared over the edge of the moor. In a 
transport of delight and thankfulness for my 
wonderful escape, I slid off my horse and 
tin ew my arms round his neck and sobbed, 
and then started to lead him home, about 
three miles from where we now stood. Before 
we had gone very far, however, to my inex¬ 
pressible joy I saw my father galloping over 
the heather on his big black mare, looking for 
me, for he had become alarmed when I did 
not appear at dinner-time. The sound of the 
pistol-shot had fortunately attracted him in 
this direction. My story was soon told, and 
Ins white face showed what he suffered when 
he realised the peril in which I had been 
placed, and he could hardly believe that I had 
indeed taken that fearful leap unharmed. I 
was soon mounted in front of my father, and 
we led Charlie gently home, and though he 
was laid up foi more than a month I am happy 
to say that he was at last quite restored, and 
we had many good gallops together again. 

Of course my father had the country scoured 
for Jim Kersey, but without success. They 
found his hut empty, and not a soul to be 
seen anywhere about. The leather case had 
been removed from its place of concealment, 
the old woman had disappeared, and the 
horses were turned loose on the moor. The 
fishing-boat was no longer on the beach, so 
they concluded that Kersey had made good 
his escape by sea, probably to the coast of 
France, where he might have had friends in 
the smuggling trade. Anyhow, nothing was 
ever heard of him again, in spite of the lar<*e 
rewards which were offered for his apprehen¬ 
sion, and I was never again molested in my 
rides, though I did not go quite so far alone 
as I had done before the memorable day 
when I took “The Bridegroom’s Leap.” 

Constance Harrison. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Sa¬ 


racens, 
sc e i ng 
the fall of 
the Giant 
King, 
were terri¬ 
fied, and 
fled as fast 
as the\' 
could to 
theirtents. 
Blanch- 
ardyn and 

the folk of Tourmaday pursued 
them, and coming to the pavilion of 
King Alymodes they found his daughter 
sitting there and watching the battle. 
When Blanchardyn saw the young 
damsel, he bent forward over his horse’s 


neck, caught her round the waist, and 
set her up unresisting before him on the 
saddle. Off they galloped toward the 
city of Tourmaday, but Alymodes, per¬ 
ceiving this, was like a man distraught, 
and pursued them with more than four 
thousand Saracens at his back. Blanch¬ 
ardyn, as he carried off the maiden, saw 
a Saracen close behind him, and, turning 
his horse’s head, he slew him at one 
blow. Alas! why did he tarry to do 
this ? for so closely was he pursued by 
King Alymodes and his folk that he 
was immediately surrounded. The pro- 
\ ost and others of the town returned in 
safety, thinking that Blanchardyn was 
with them, while he was hard pressed 
on all sides by the foe ; his horse was 
slain under him, and he was fighting 
hand-to-hand for his life. King Aly^ 
modes, seeing that Blanchardyn was 
bravely defending himself against more 
than four thousand men, cried aloud, 
“ Fie on you, cowardly Paynims ! Cursed 
be the hour of your birth, when one 


knight alone puts a host to shame!” 
When they heard these words, the Sara¬ 
cens rushed all together upon Blanch¬ 
ardyn, who was sore wounded already, 
and saw that he must either be slain or 
taken. Like a tiger or a lion at bay 
lie dealt a mighty stroke at the nephew 
of King Alymodes and killed him, 
slipping, however, as he did so upon 
the wet grass and falling to the ground. 
Immediately a great number of Pay¬ 
nims rushed upon him and bound him 
fast, uttering a loud and horrible cry 
of triumph that sounded even within 
the city. 

When the Lady-proud-in-love, who 
was still watching all that went on 
from her window, heard the noise, she 
feared in her heart that Blanchardyn 
was taken prisoner, and began to weep 
bitterly, crying out, “Alas, my dear 
and faithful lover! If God, in His 
grace, do not help us this day, our 
much-desired acquaintance shall be 
broken off for ever ! ” 
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The provost, in great grief, entered 
the room, and found the desolate Queen 
swooning in the arms of one of her ladies- 
in-waiting. As soon as she came to 
herself and was able to speak, she bade 
him go to King Alymodes and offer ran¬ 
som for the prisoner, stating that he was 
a stranger and merely a soldier in her 
service. “And,” said she, “if he will 
only send him back to me safe and 
sound, I will give for his ransom seven 
dromedaries laden with fine gold.” 

The provost was moved to pity by 
her anguish, and promised to go at 
once. He left the Proud Lady sorrowing 
in her chamber with her maidens, and 
hastened to a high tower on the battle¬ 
ments, whence he shouted to a Saracen 
knight that went by, asking for a safe- 
conduct that he might deliver to King 
Alymodes a message from the Queen. 
The Paynim knight, who was very 
courteous, promised to procure one, and 
in a little while the provost was riding 
under escort to the King’s tent. As he 
passed by he saw Blanchardyn, who 
was guarded by six esquires, sitting be¬ 
fore a pavilion. He asked the provost 
what he was doing in the enemy’s camp, 
and the provost told him, bidding him 
be of good cheer, for that he should not 
remain a prisoner if any gold or silver 
could ransom him. 

“ Friend, I am right glad of what 
you tell me, and thank God for it,” said 
Blanchardyn. “ I pray you to do the 
best that you can with King Alymodes, 
for my trust is in you.” 

The provost bade him farewell, and 
was soon in. the tent where sat King 
Alymodes with his barons about him. 
He made low obeisance, and said he 
had come to ransom the stranger knight 
who was a prisoner. “The cause that 
moveth the Lady-proud-in-love to ask 
this,” he said, “ is that he is a stranger, 
and has come from a far country to take 
wages in her service. Thus she would 
right gladly have him again if it were 
your pleasure, and my lady offers you 
for him seven dromedaries laden with 
gold, a thousand coursers, a thousand 
ambling horses, and a thousand suits of 
knightly armour.” 

When the King heard so great an 
offer, he was much amazed and pondered 
a little while. Then he sent for Blanch¬ 
ardyn, and when he entered he said to 
himself that he had never seen a fairer, 
stronger, or more goodly knight. He 
coveted much the great ransom that had 
been offered, but a sudden thought of 
jealousy stung him, lest this young and 
handsome knight were retained by the 
Proud Lady as her lover. This made 
him so angry that, moved with wrath and 
ire, he would fain have killed Blanch¬ 
ardyn on the spot, and declared aloud 
that, because of the great havoc he had 
done to his folk, he would neither eat 
nor drink till he should see him dead. 

At this Darius, the King’s son, and 
many other barons who were there, felt 
great pity on account of the beauty and 
valour of Blanchardyn ; but they durst 
not say one word by reason of the fear 
which they had of King Alymodes. 
Then the princess Beatrix, whose heart 
had been touched by the brave young 
knight, fell at her father’s feet, and with 


clasped hands implored him to have 
compassion upon Blanchardyn and spare 
his life. 

King Alymodes loved his daughter 
tenderly, and answered her, “ My dear 
and well-beloved child, I would you had 
not asked me this, and that you had not 
been here at this time, for the sight of 
the man who hath done us so much harm 
reneweth all my grief. For the time I 
grant you his life ; but you must know 
that I shall send him to the kingdom of 
Salamandry, to the brother of Rubyon, 
the Giant King, whom he hath slain, 
and whom I loved as my own self; for, 
if he had lived, I should have given you 
to be his wife. You may be sure that 
his brother will avenge his death on this 
man; and none otherwise will I do.” 
Then he looked proudly and scornfully 
upon the provost, and told him he had 
better get him home again, and that at 
once, or else he should be put to an evil 
death ; and neither for gold nor gift, 
nor any ransom would he respite or yield 
up Blanchardyn, who should be sent to 
a place from which he would never 
return. 

The provost departed anon in great 
grief, and told Blanchardyn, weeping, of 
the hard fate in store for him. As men 
who should never meet again, they bade 
each other farewell. Then Blanchardyn, 
looking piteously on the provost, prayed 
to be commended to the fair Lady- 
proud-in-love, beseeching her not to 
forget her faithful servant, and to re¬ 
member that he whom God wills to pre¬ 
serve cannot perish. The provost could 
speak no words for the great compassion 
that he had over Blanchardyn, but re¬ 
turned to the city more full of sorrow 
than words can say, and stayed not till 
he came to the palace. When he told 
the Queen of the hard and pitiable 
tidings, and the proud answer of King 
Alymodes, she fell into such grief that 
the like was never seen ; and all who 
were with her sorrowed for the captive 
knight. 

After the provost’s departure, King 
Alymodes commanded his son Darius 
to return with Beatrix to his kingdom 
of Cassidonie in Norway, and to guard 
that country well during the siege of 
Tourmaday. He was also to take with 
him Blanchardyn, and to despatch him, 
as soon as they arrived, to the King 
of Salamandry, whose brother, Rubyon, 
Blanchardyn had slain. Darius, hear¬ 
ing his father’s commands, caused a 
large ship to be equipped with men 
and victuals, in which he and his sister 
embarked, placing Blanchardyn in a 
small vessel, with the twenty men who 
had him in charge. When they were 
ready, they set sail and departed, and 
it was right pitiful to see and hear the 
lamentations of Blanchardyn for her 
whom he feared he should never meet 
again. 

" The fair Lady - proud - in - love saw 
plainly enough when he departed from 
the port, and took leave of him in her 
heart, weeping sorely. She remembered 
the kiss that had made her so angiy, 
“ but, alas ! ” said she, “ this grievance 
is far worse to bear. Ah, Fortune! 
wilt thou never send me anything but 
trouble?” And after these words she 


fell in a swoon as one half-dead, and her 
gentlewomen, weeping piteously, took 
her up and laid her on her couch. 

Darius and his sister, with their 
folk, and Blanchardyn in the little ship, 
sailed on and on for many days, until 
they reached the haven of the city of 
Cassidonie, in Norway, where they cast 
anchor. But before Darius landed he 
ordered the keepers of Blanchardyn to 
take him straight away to the King of 
Salamandry, with the message that he 
was a present from King Alymodes, who 
was still besieging Tourmaday, “for this 
was the slayer of Rubyon, whom the King 
of Salamandry might now avenge.” 

They who were charged with this 
message answered that they would do 
as they were commanded, and sailed 
away from Cassidonie, much to the dis¬ 
pleasure of Beatrix, the sister of Darius. 
Fain would she have prevented it if she 
could, but she had no power to interfere. 
Blanchardyn was sore distressed when 
he found himself borne off again in the 
little ship, to be made a present of in 
some strange land, and called right 
fervently upon God, praying that he 
might yet behold his love Eglantine 
and that she might be saved from King 
Alymodes. 

When they had been sailing two days 
and were near the coast of Salamandry, 
a great and horrible storm arose, which 
rent the sail of their ship in pieces ; the 
mariners could do nothing, and were 
obliged to let her drive at the will of 
the winds and the waves. Soon they 
struck upon a rock which split the hull 
in two, and all the crew were drowned 
in the sea excepting Blanchardyn, who 
clung tightly to the mast. They were 
not far from land, and the mast, with 
Blanchardyn upon it, was cast out of the 
waves upon the shore. When he felt 
ground beneath his feet, he forsook the 
mast, leapt upon the beach, and, kneel¬ 
ing down, gave thanks to God who had 
thus delivered him from great peril. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

After Blanchardyn had made his ori¬ 
sons, he went his way on foot, to see 
what adventures God would send him. 
He walked on until he came to a fair city, 
now called Marienburg, in the land of 
Prussia, where a great King had gathered 
all his lords together to a festival. 
Blanchardyn bethought himself of stain¬ 
ing his face and hands with herbs that 
he should not be known, and, as he 
could speak the High Dutch tongue, he 
was able so to disguise his appearance 
and speech that no one would have 
recognised him. 

He inquired his way to the palace of 
Marienburg, and when he had found it 
he went in and saluted the King among 
his barons right humbly and courteously. 
The King demanded of him if he were 
a yeoman or a squire, and Blanchardyn 
answered that he was a knight who had 
left his country in search of adventures, 
but that he had been shipwrecked. The 
King looked on Blanchardyn with fa- 
favour, and thought he must be of noble 
race. Fie accepted his offer of service, 
and ordered that he should be shown to 
a chamber and provided with all things 
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necessary, raiment, and rich clothing*. 
When he was thus arrayed he won still 
more favour in the eyes of the King and 
all his Court. 

The King asked who he was, of what 
land, and lineage. Blanchardyn an¬ 
swered that he came from Greece and 
was a King’s son. “But, sire, for 
cause of your great renown and good 
fame I was moved to depart secretly out 
of my country with a few men, without 
leave of the King my father. We were 
overtaken by a great and impetuous 
tempest, that lasted three days and 
three nights without ceasing, so that 
our vessel struck on a rock and all 
were drowned, excepting only myself; 
and now I am come to do you service 
after my power.” 

“I am right glad of it,” said the 
King, “ and shall reward you well. You 
are come in good stead to serve me in 
a war against a King whose country is 
not far hence, and I appoint you head 
captain of my army for the trust and 
hope I have in your person.” 

Blanchardyn was delighted at the 
honour the King put upon him, and 
thanked him in the most courtly manner, 
saying, “Sire, I promise you that all 
the strength, might, and understanding 
which the gods have given me shall be 
devoted to your service.” 

The King took him by the hand, and 
said, “Vassal, if you serve me well, I 
will reward you nobly.” 

Just as he spoke these words there 
rushed in an armed knight, grievously 
wounded, with his shieid and helmet 
battered in. He cried aloud, “Alas! 
noble King, where is the power and 
boldness that thou wast wont to show in 
the past, when thou wast our hope and 
defence ? Now thou sufferest thine ene¬ 
mies to lay waste the land by fire, and 
slay women and children, and ere three 
days are past thou shalt find thyself 
besieged within the city of Marienburg. 
Tor thy mortal adversary the King "of 
Poland is on the way, and will destroy 
all the land if he be not stopped in 
time. Thou mayst see by my plight 
that thy enemies are not far off; "for 
they fell upon me as 1 was coming 
hither, and had I not been well mounted 
1 could not have escaped death or bond¬ 
age at their hands.” 

Then the King understood the danger 
was great, and asked in what part of 
his realm he had left the enemy. 

“ Sire,” answered the knight, “it 
may be thirty miles away ; but, to my 
thinking, before three days are past, 
unless you find a remedy, you will see 
them encamped before the town.” 

The King handed over the wounded 
knight to the care of his steward, direct¬ 
ing that his own surgeon should tend 
him, and then in great haste called his 
council together to decide what was to 
be done in the way of defence. He 
explained to the lords and barons 
what he had heard and asked for their 
advice. 

Ihey withdrew to deliberate, and 
after much discussion suggested that 
the King should send out his new cap¬ 
tain to meet the foe, accompanied by 
sixty thousand of the best and bravest 
men of the kingdom, and also by the 


King’s own son Sadoyne, whom the 
barons and knights would be more 
willing to follow." When they told the 
King of their proposal he deemed it 
good, and sent for Blanchardyn to tell 
him he was appointed to go out against 
the invaders with this large force and 
drive them out of the kingdom. Blanch¬ 
ardyn was glad, and thanked the King 
for the great honour done him. Then 
the King sent forth hastily into every 
part of his kingdom to summon his 
barons and knights to his presence ; 
and in a short time there arrived in the 
city of Marienburg sixty thousand men 
of war, ready to go forth and defend 
their land against the foe. When the 
King saw this fine army he was rejoiced, 
and so was Blanchardyn, who had rule 
over them all. He bade them be ready 
betimes the next day to depart with 
Sadoyne, the King’s son, and himself. 
When the morning came, trumpets and 
clarions began to sound through the 
town and neighbourhood, and ere long 
the army was marshalled in a field, 
waiting for the new chief captain. 

Blanchardyn and Sadoyne approached 
to take leave of the King, who, seeing 
his son about to depart, said to Blanch^ 
ardyn, “Vassal! vassal! to whom I 
have entrusted all that I hold most dear 
in this world—that is my son, my king¬ 
dom, my knights, and’ barons—I be¬ 
seech and pray thee, in the time of 
need, to prove thyself indeed the son of 
a King and the very flower of knight¬ 
hood.” 

“Sire,” replied Blanchardyn, “as for 
me, through the help of Heaven, I shall 
so demean myself-that within a few days 
your enemies shall repent of their foolish 
enterprise and their courage shall be 
brought low.” And with no more words 
Sadoyne ^nd Blanchardyn departed from 
the King. 

Two days afterwards the armies met. 
The Poles had heard of the coming of 
Blanchardyn and were all in battle array. 
Great was the noise and shouting as 
each host advanced. Blanchardyn was 
in charge of the first Prussian battalion, 
Sadoyne of the second, with two noble 
princes. Soon the fight waxed fierce 
and furious. Blanchardyn slew the 
brother of the King of Poland, who, 
when he heard of it, was in great sorrow 
and swore to avenge him ; he rushed 
into the thickest of the fray and did 
deeds of might against the Prussians. 
On the other hand, Blanchardyn fought 
so valiantly that those who saw him 
thought him a fiend or a spirit of Faery 
rather than mortal man ; he broke the 
ranks of the foe and all fled before him. 

The King of Poland, seeing his forces 
waver, cried out to his chief captain to 
charge again on the Prussians, which 
he did with great effect. But Blanch¬ 
ardyn, seeing this, struck down the 
Polish standard-bearer, and put those to 
flight who strove to pick up the standard. 
None dared approach him, and his fol¬ 
lowers hurled themselves upon the foe, 
forcing them to retreat for the space of 
an acre or more. 

YY hen the King of Poland saw his 
forces put to flight and his standard 
brought low through the valour and 
strength of one knight alone, he swore 


by all his gods that he should never 
know happiness again till his brother 
was avenged, and seizing a great spear 
he sought out the man who had done so 
much evil. Blanchardyn, on his part, 
saw him coming, snatched up a spear 
from a soldier close by, and rode to 
meet him. They fought furiously, but 
the King of Poland’s spear broke all to 
pieces, while Blanchardyn’s remained 
whole. 1 he King was unhorsed ; Blanch¬ 
ardyn dismounted and would have cut 
off his head, but the King, seeing 
that no one of his own people durst 
succour him, yielded up his sword and 
prayed for life. Blanchardyn readily 
granted him mercy, took him by the 
hand, and gave him into the custody of 
ten knights, who led him out of the fray 
that they might keep him safely. When 
the Poles saw that their King was taken, 
they knew that all was lost and fled 
away. 

With great glory and triumph Blanch¬ 
ardyn and Sadoyne returned to Marien¬ 
burg, where they were received by the 
King most joyfully. Then Blanchardyn 
said, “ Sire, I now deliver into your hands 
your enemy the King of Poland, whom 
I captured by the help of your son and 
your noble and worthy knights ; and 
you may do with him according to your 
pleasure.” 

The King had already heard from his 
son and barons that the battle had been 
won, and the Polish King taken, through 
the prowess of Blanchardyn. He caught 
him in his arms, and declared that"he 
had no power to reward fitly one who was 
the pillar and stay of his kingdom and 
a model of knightly virtue. “ But from 
this hour,” he said, “I place myself, 
my son, and my kingdom under your 
protection, and decree that your com¬ 
mands are to be obe}^ed in all points.” 

I he noble Blanchardyn answered that 
he was not worthy of so much honour, 
and he should be content to remain at 
Court as a simple knight. But the King 
did not know how to repay one who had 
delivered him from his enemies and 
placed in his hands the rival whom he 
most hated in the world. So he said to 
Blanchardyn that he had a very beau¬ 
tiful cousin, whom he would gladly give 
him to wife. But Blanchardyn excused 
himself, saying that in his own country 
he was troth-plight to a lady. 

J he King and all his barons vied 
with one another to do honour to Blanch¬ 
ardyn, but most of all Sadoyne, the 
King’s son — who was a fair young 
prince, right hardy and valiant— held 
him dear. Blanchardyn loved him much, 
and would have loved him even better if 
he had been a Christian ; but he durst 
not speak to him on the subject. 

Here we shall leave Blanchardyn with 
the King of Marienburg in Prussia, and 
his son Sadoyne, who loved him so 
dearly that he could never bear him out 
of his sight. But, in spite of all they 
did to make him happy, nothing could 
give him heart’s ease; and his spirit 
grew more and more heavy when he re¬ 
membered his sweet lady and mistress, 
whom he had left besieged within her 
city of Tourmaday by the cruel tyrant 
Alymodes, King of Cassidonie. 

(To be continued.) 
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JULIES. 

I. No charge is made for answer¬ 
ing questions. 

II. All Correspondents to give 
initials or pseudonym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right 
of declining to reply to any of the 
questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. No more than two questions may be ashed 
in one. letter , which must be addressed to the Editor 
of The Girl’s Own Paper, 56, Paternoster Ao 7 o, 
London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement, will be 
inserted. 


WORK. 

M. C.—At any Berlin wool-shop you could obtain an 
instruction-book upon netting' and every descrip¬ 
tion of practical needlework at a very trifling price. 

Elva— The most fashionable chair-backs are those of 
Oriental or Italian silks. But the fewer of these 
“ dust-traps ” the better, we think. 

Perplexed One. —i. To accord well with the plush 
you enclose we should recommend that your wall¬ 
paper be either of a soft salmon hue or a warm 
yellow.—2. Felt is not sufficiently good as a draw¬ 
ing-room carpet, supposing, of course, that economy 
were not an object. We should procure a darkish 
Brussels, of which the prevailing colours should be 
those of the plush combined with a warm dark 
crimson. The design should be small and close ■ 
an “ all-over ” pattern. , 

S. D.-We do not think that so-called scicntifc 
dressmaking” repays either the expense or the time 
and trouble of acquiring it. Supposing that every¬ 
one who required a dress were made in perfect pro¬ 
portion and form the system would be invaluable. 
As it is, one pattern cannot suit all indiscriminately, 
and we must be fitted severally according to our 
individual proportions. . 

F. L.-We read your letter with interest, and think it 
well-expressed, well-spelt, and well-written for one 
who could have had but little time for education. 
We are glad you like our paper. 

Mavourneen. —i. You will find the shell-pattern 
one of the best for working a quilt, as it can he 
done in small pieces, and joined when enough 
squares or triangles arc ready. It is not cumbersome 
in the hands of the worker. Any Berlin wool shop 
sells books (small sixpenny manuals) of knitting- 
patterns, for which there is not space in our cor¬ 
respondence columns. Use needles No. 15, and 
knitting-cotton No. 6—2. You may touch the wart 
lightly every other day with lunar caustic, taking 
great care only to touch the centre, for should it 
touch the healthy skin round it inflammation will be 
the result. 

COOKERY. 

M. A. B.—1. To make lemon snaps, take a cupful of 
sugar, half a cup of butter, two eggs, a teaspoonful 
of essence of lemon, quarter of a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a teaspoonful of milk, and flour 
enough to stiffen it well. Then roll very thin, and 
bake in a quick oven.—2. For Bilbery jam, allow 
two pounds of sugar to four pounds of fruit. 
Moisten with sherry or Marsala, and let the syrup 
boil for a few minutes, then add the fruit, and con¬ 
tinue stirring it until smooth and well set. When 
nearly done add half an ounce of powdered cin¬ 
namon. 


Young Housekeeper. — If living in the 
country near a common or down 
you might obtain mushrooms and 
make a nice dish with them as a 
pudding. Make a sufficient quantity 
of paste and line a dish or basin 
with it. Trim and peel as many 
mushrooms as will fill it, first cutting 
through the thick short stem to see 
that it is free from worms. Place a 
small piece of butter in the centre 
of each and add pepper and salt, and 
shred a small quantity of bacon very 
finely between each layer of mush¬ 
rooms, and pour in some good gravy ; 
boil for about two hours and serve 
very hot. Should it be designed for 
the me of vegetarians use butter 
instead of suet in the pastry, and 
water instead of gravy, and omit the 
bacon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lady Betty.— Holiday engagements 
are constantly obtained through ad¬ 
vertisements or by putting the name 
down as requiring one at an office, 
or shops where you, or those with 
whom you live, may deal. The daily 
papers and religious ones are good 
for the purpose. First enquire their 
respective terms. 

Heavy-Hearted appears to have had 
a providential escape for which she 
should be thankful instead of regret¬ 
ful. A man who could let a girl be¬ 
lieve that she was loved by him 
during a period of six years and 
suddenly leave her for another girl, 
for no reason save a change of fancy, 
is a disgrace to his sex and not worth 
another thought.—2. Read aloud to 
someone who can correct your in¬ 
tonation and emphasis when defec¬ 
tive, and be careful to mind the stops 
— reading as you would speak. 
Linda.— A “piping bullfinch” takes 
about nine months to learn a tune. 
The same notes should be played to 
him over and over again when in the 
dark, and his attention not diverted 
to anything else. Do you know 
Bechstcin’s Cage Birds ? 

Clytif —1 Calypso was a daughter of Atlas, and in¬ 
habited the island of Ogygia. Ulysses was wrecked 
on this island and lived there for seven years, when 
Hermes ordered his release, and he sailed away.— 
2. Semiramis was the wife of Ninus, and founded 
(with him) the city of Nineveh, where she reigned 
alone during forty-two years, and then abdicated in 
favour of her Ninyas. Her name is pronounced as 
“ See-mir-a-mis.” 

A Would-be Nurse, A Lover of the G O. J ., 
and Totts.— The rules of hospitals are alike. We 
recommend you to obtain the book which we have 
before named, How to Become a Nurse. We have 
so perpetually filled much of our available space in 
giving full information on similar questions to yours 
with regard to nursing that we must refer you either 
to our own “ Answers ” and articles or else to this 
new manual. . , . 

E. M. B.—Robert Bruce spent the last two years of 
his life at Cardross Castle, on the northern shores 
of the Firth of Clyde. He died on Tune 7th, 1329, 
and was buried in the abbey church of Dunferm¬ 
line, with the exception of his heart. This was 
to have been buried at Jerusalem by Sir James 
Douglas, but the latter having been killed by the 
Moors in Spain the heart was sent back to Scotland 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. 

Vera.—B e guided by the wishes of your rector or 
vicar as to the wearing of a white cap or muslin 
veil. Your dress should be very simple—white (or 
a light colour), but not white shoes. 

Nancy Lee.— The localities where thunderstorms are 
the most prevalent are Java and Sumatra; the 
former island being visited by them, on an average, 
some ninety-seven days in a year; and the latter, 
on eighty-six. At Cairo and in Norway the average 
amounts to a three days’ in the former, and in Nor¬ 
way to four days’ visitation. In England, wo 
believe, the average is calculated at about seven 
days in twelve months. In the extreme north these 
storms are almost unknown, and the limits of pre¬ 
sence are bounded by Iceland and the coast of the 
ice-sea of Siberia. 

Ignorant One. — Surely you need no one to tell you 
that, as mistress or the daughter of a house, you 
cannot receive your guests seated ? \ on must rise, 
of course. In a tennis-field she should do so to 
receive lady visitors', but not stray men, who should 
walk up to her where she may be entertaining other 
friends, or resting after a game. 

Cowslip.— Pronounce the name as if divided thus— 
“ Mon-tc-fe-o-rc.” We cannot read the other 
name, it is so badly-written. 

Ellen. — T he origin of the term applied to a married 
woman whose husband is absent from her, a “grass 
widow,” is said to have been a passage in an old 
play. We turn horses out to grass at certain 
times for rest and refreshment. 


Barbara.— What the exact number is at the present 
day of the women employed in intellectual occu¬ 
pations we cannot tell you, but in 1890 it was com¬ 
puted thus : In teaching, 123,995 ; clerks in civil 
service, 2,260; painters, 1,180; students, 1,000; and 
engravers, ,54. Doubtless the above numbers of 
women in each department named has been con¬ 
siderably augmented within the last three years. 
In 1890 there were 37,919 women engaged in surgical 
and medical work and in nursing. All this is very 
natural; but it has been stated, and a very curious 
fact it is, that 347 women are working as black¬ 
smiths, and swing the heavy hammers. 

Ida. —We do not advertise situations. You can do 
so by means of the daily papers. Look through 
some of the lists and answer a few. 

Connie. —March 15th, 1880, was a Monday ; and April 
21st, 1850, a Sunday. 

Frances. —March 1st, 1873, was a Saturday; and 
November 8th, 1873, a Saturday. 

Rosebud. —1. The author of The Day After Death 
is Louis Figuier. We do not recommend it though 
we reply to your question.—2. June 3rd, 1872, was 
a Monday. 

Causality.— The reason for what appears in the mis- 
nomenclature of the last four months of the year 
can be easily accounted for by the simple fact that 
the several names of our months arc of Roman 
origin, and that the Roman year commenced with 
March. Thus September was the seventh month, 
October the eighth, November the ninth, and De¬ 
cember the tenth. All the months have Roman 
names ; and some are called after heathen gods and 
goddesses, Roman emperors, and others. 

H inter. —Lavender-coloured academical hoods are 
conferred by the Durham University,* white, by 
Cambridge; red, by Oxford; blue, by Dublin. A 
scarlet hood is worn by doctors of divinity. 

ThecklA. —1. A girl of thirteen is scarcely old enough 
to have her hair turned up.—2. The Chaplet of 
Pearls , by Miss Yonge, is a very interesting book, 
and her writings are quite unexceptionable, so far 
as we are acquainted with them. 

A District Visitor. —It is rather a hopeless under¬ 
taking to look for a missing son in America. Write 
to the chief officer of police in the place where your 
son was last seen or heard of, and employ a detec¬ 
tive under his direction to trace him. Some clue 
may be discovered in this way. 

Forget-me-not. —1. Get your friends or your family 
to help you in breaking yourself of the vulgar and 
most disagreeable habit of speaking through the 
nose. Let them check you on all occasions ; pro¬ 
nounce the sentence for 3*011, and then you can 
correct yourself and copy their mode of articula¬ 
tion. It ought to have been corrected from your 
early childhood.—2. Give the elderly lady a white 
or lavender-coloured crochet shawl. 

H. H. L.—Tell your brother that he should pass the 
exams, of the veterinary college and obtain a 
diploma.—He need not have a university education ; 
at the same time he will be at a disadvantage, more 
or less, without it. 

J. K—We recommend 3*011 to read our series of 
“New Occupations for Women” which appeared 
in our last 3 r ear’s magazines. You will doubtless 
discover some occupation suitable for }*our leisure 
hours. 

Undine. —No brides provide any of the carriages; 
but her husband provides that in which he takes 
her away from the church, which is that in which he 
arrived there. The bride is taken to the church in 
her father’s carriage. 

F. C.—When emancipated from the schoolroom and 
introduced into such society as that into which 
your parents can take you, you may wear a long 
dress like any other and older persons, and a train 
(more or less) in the evening. A white dress, or one 
of a pale light colour, is the most suitable for even¬ 
ing wear in society for a young girl of only eighteen, 
and older still. 

Fisher. —The case represented in >*our query as to 
“ why shop girls arc pitied and not servant girls ? ” 
is not fairly stated. The former hive to stand from 
9 a.m. till quite late in the evening, their minds 
being on the stretch the whole time ; and they have 
hardly the time to eat, not to. say rest. Further 
than this, they are not really objects of “ pity.” A 
servant lives in a far better house, free of rent, 
than the majority of shop girls—many of whom 
have to pay for the bedroom they occupy, or assist 
in paying for the family home. They have good 
food at regular hours ; times for rest allowed ; an 
evening (or'afternoon) out once a month, or oftener ; 
and a run out from time to time on errands. Some 
of their work, in whatever capacity they , may be 
employed, can be done while sitting; and their 
wages, as a rule, are higher than those of a shop 
assistant. No one amongst them is “ down-trodden 
nor made a slave of” in any gentleman’s house, 
nor in those of the upper class of respectable trades¬ 
men ; and if obliged to take inferior situations it is 
their own fault, for if they qualified' themselves 
properly for a good situation they would get one. 
It is little to the credit of those who complain that 
they expect comfortable homes and wages for work 
which they are utterly incompetent to do. 
Inquisitive.— “The Legend of the Briar-Rose” is 
the same as that of “ The Sleeping Beauty.” 

E. B. N.—The >*ear of the “ G. O. P.” commences on 
October 1st, and the serial stories are complete in 
each volume. 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIT . 

Minnie’s confession. 

“ Regina, are you awake ? ” 

“ Yes, dear. Do you want some¬ 
thing- ? ” 

“ Yes, please. May I come in ? ” 

“ Yes, do. I will light a candle.” 

It was midnight—midnight on the day 
of Regina’s picnic, but for some reason 
or other, into which she did not inquire 
too closely, Regina was singularly in¬ 
disposed for sleep. She had taken off 
her dress and unloosed her hair, but had 
made no further advance, though she 
had put out her light, and was sitting 
beside the open window, clad in a long- 
white gown daintily trimmed with lace, 
which was much more cool and comfort¬ 
able than the garb she had discarded. 

The moonlight was very bright, for the 
moon was almost full, and was shining 
on the fish-ponds with beautiful effect. 
It was the kind of night to tempt 
watchers to sit up and look about 
them : but it was not Regina’s habit to 
remain so long star-gazing after she had 
gone to her room. 

The door opened and Maidie came 
stealing in, in nothing but her night¬ 
dress and dressing-gown. 

“ Oh, Regina, are you up? I am so 
glad! Will you please come to Minnie ? ’ ’ 
“To Minnie ? Is she worse ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know : but she can’t go to 
sleep : and she keeps asking for you, 
and she does cry so. Raby has been 
with her for a long time, but she can’t do 
anything with her. I believe you could 
make her quiet if only you would come ! ” 
“Of course I will come,” answered 
Regina at once. “ Do you think her face 
is hurting her ? ” 

“ I don’t think it’s so much that as 
things on her mind,” answered Maidie, 
twisting her hands together and looking 
very disturbed. “ Regina, before you go 
to Minnie, may I tell you something ? ” 

“ Of course you may, dear—anything 
you like.” 

“ 1 have wanted to before, but it 
seemed so unkind, and I haven’t any 
proof: but I believe that’s what is 
making her so unhappy.” 

Regina looked earnestly at Maidie, 
who stood blushing and hesitating, 
wishful to speak, yet scarcely knowing 
whether or not to do so. 

“What is it, little girl? You need 
not be afraid to speak out to me. What 
have you on your mind ? ” 

“ Don’t think me unkind if 1 say it, 
Regina. I believe Minnie wants to tell 
now : and it will be easier if you know a 
little what she means. You will be able 
to help her to get it said. Regina, 
didn’t you think it very odd about that 
raffle —and your Indian box ? ” 

It was such a sudden change of sub¬ 
ject to Regina that she found it hard to 
carry her mind back to the occurrence. 

“ Do you mean about Minnie’s raffling 
it for so little ? It was a foolish blunder, 
but I did not think much about it after 
the annoyance of the moment.” 


“And didn’t you make up the dif¬ 
ference yourself out of your own money, 
so that the fund should not suffer ? I’m 
almost sure you did.” 

“ Well, if I did I can afford it, and we 
need not trouble our heads anymore over 
it. You don’t mean that that mistake 
of hers is weighing on Minnie’s mind 
still?” 

Maidie was twisting her hands together 
nervously. 

“ Oh, Regina, don’t think me unkind 
if I say it, but I don’t think it was a 
mistake at all.” 

“ What then, Maidie ? ” 

“ I was with her a great part of the 
time she was getting tickets for it, and 
she took a great many—oh, a whole lot 
—for everybody thought the box so 
beautiful, and they were two shillings 
each. I sort of reckoned up that there 
would be quite four pounds, and I wasn’t 
with her all the time. And—and ” 

Regina had let her go on in the con¬ 
fused and hesitating way in which she 
had commenced until now. But when 
Maidie came to a stammering stop she 
asked very gravely, 

“ Do you know what you seem to be 
accusing your friend of ? ” 

The tears rushed to Maidie’s eyes. 

“Oh, Regina, I don’t want to be 
unkind: but I can’t help it. I know 
she cheated. It was for those horrid 
dresses. She had to pay six guineas 
for them : and she did pay it the very 
day after the fair, and it was all in heaps 
of silver, for I saw through the window 
of the post-office, though 1 didn’t mean 
to pry. I was miserable most of the fair 
too, at least as soon as I didn’t think 
Minnie was behaving nicely. She kept 
back some of the money she took with 
her flowers, and some that she got for 
being the witch and telling fortunes. I 
couldn’t understand it at the time, but it 
made me unhappy. And then when it 
happened about the box I seemed to be 
quite sure. And that’s why I have so 
hated to be with Minnie ever since, and 
why I have so wanted her to go away. 
I don’t want to be unkind : but she is 
a cheat: and she told stories about it. 
Oh, Regina, you are not angry with me 
for telling you ? ” 

Regina’s face was very grave and 
thoughtful. 

“ No, Maidie, I am not angry : and it 
has been quite enough to make you 
miserable. Does anybody know besides 
you ? ’ ’ 

“ I told Raby what I thought, and she 
almost thinks it too : but she isn’t quite 
so sure : and she tries not to believe it. 
Oh, those horrid, horrid dresses ! I should 
like to throw them all behind the fire ! 
It was all their fault. She would never 
have done it but for them.” 

“The poor dresses were hardly in 
fault, Maidie,” answered Regina with a 
little smile. “ It was the silly fancy of 
certain young girls to get themselves up 
finer than anybody else-” 

“And we ended by looking horrid, 
I’m sure we did, and I felt horrid all the 


time when I thought about it,” cried 
Maidie impetuously. 

“ Oh, Regina, if we only hadn’t been 
so silly and naughty, and bad worn the 
dresses you gave us, all this would never 
have happened ! ” 

“ Well, dear, we can none of us help 
what has passed, we can only try and do 
better in the future : and I think if it has 
taught you a lesson of self-distrust, we 
need not very much regret it. And so 
you think that Minnie wants to tell me 
about this ? If so, I am glad you spoke 
•first, as it would have taken a long time 
to understand it if I had not got the clue 
in my hands.” 

“I thought it would,” said Maidie. 
“ You would never dream of such a thing 
3 'ourself: and I knew you never sus¬ 
pected Minnie, though I was sure from 
her manner that she had been up to 
something. She used to look and speak 
just like that at school when she had 
been cheating.” 

“ Did she cheat at school ? I wonder 
you were so fond of her.” 

“Oh, everybody cheats at school some¬ 
times,” answered Maidie. “It’s part 
of the fun, and we all help each other. 
It doesn’t seem a wrong sort of cheating 
there.” 

“ Perhaps not, dear : but you see it 
may lead to a very nasty sort of cheating 
afterwards. Most likely if Minnie had 
never hardened her conscience by little 
bits of school-cheating, she would not 
have begun with such a serious piece of 
dishonesty now.” 

“ I never thought of that,” answered 
Maidie quickly. “ Regina,” in an awed 
whisper, “ do you think she will be put 
in prison for it ? ” 

“ Oh no, dear. It is not the sort of 
thing the law could take cognisance of, 
nor would there be anybody to prosecute. 
Yet all the same, Maidie, if what you 
think is true, it is just as much stealing 
as thefts for which miserable men and 
women are committed to prison every 
day : only in their case very often the 
temptation has been much harder, for 
often they have been tempted to steal by 
the pressure of very real want: and have 
never been taught as we have been that 
there is sin in doing so. But let us go 
to Minnie now, if she wants me. I shall 
know better what she means if she tries 
to tell her story.” 

Regina was not a little shocked by the 
revelation just made to her. She had 
never liked or trusted Minnie, and had 
often had occasion to doubt the truth of 
much of her random talk. But she had 
not believed her capable of this especial 
form of meanness, and was very sorry 
that her younger sisters had been sub¬ 
jected so long to the influence of a girl 
so entirely without principle. 

However Maidie, for one, had certainly 
learned a lesson, and had been completely 
disillusioned. Possibly Raby might 
really have had her eyes as swiftly 
opened, and in this case good might 
come out of evil, though the experiment 
had certainly been rather a dangerous 
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one, and Regina would not willingly 
have subjected the girls to the ordeal 
had she had any choice in the matter. 

The sound of sobs warned them that 
Minnie was still in the same state as 
when Maidie had stolen from the room. 

“ I want Regina ! 1 want Regina ! ” 

she was moaning to Raby who was 
striving to comfort her, and Regina hear¬ 
ing her name came swiftly forward, and 
bent over the restless feverish patient. 

Minnie’s face was so bound up that she 
did not see what went on round her bed, 
and started at the sound of the new voice. 

“ Here is Regina. What do you want 
with me, Minnie ? Is your face very hot 
and uncomfortable ? Would you like 
me to bathe it for you ? ” 

Minnie’s sobs became louder as she 
heard Regina’s voice over her head, but 
she took hold of the cool, strong hand 
and held it fast. It was very evident to 
Regina that she had cried herself into 
a state of some fever and excitement, 
and her first task was to strive to soothe 
and quiet her. 

As is so often the case, night had 
brought with it terrors of a kind more 
terrible than those of the day. Minnie 
was for ever picturing what might have 
happened when the fierce baboon had 
sprung at her through the open door of 
his cage. She seemed sometimes to 
feel his hairy arms about her neck, and 
his strong nails at her smarting eyes, 
and she could not but picture a terrible 
end to the scene, if help had not arrived 
in time. 

It was in part these visions that had 
aroused the slumbering conscience and 
brought with them an overpowering de¬ 
sire for pardon and confession of sin. 
Minnie had seldom troubled her empty 
head over past misdeeds ; but to-night 
she felt that she must speak, and though 
so agitated and confused as to be al¬ 
most incoherent she managed to gasp 
out a few broken sentences, and Regina, 
having the clue in her hands, was able 
to help her out, and to make sense of 
the confused and tearful murmur that 
came chokingly from her lips. 

“I thought it was all fun at first,” 
sobbed Minnie, when the confession 
with regard to the money was really 
made. “ It didn’t seem like stealing 
then. I said to myself that if I got 
three times as much money for the 
flowers as they were worth, I had a right 
to my commission on them ; and the 
same with the witch-money, which I 
tried to think really was mine. I kept 
saying to myself that we had got the 
dresses to help to make the fair a suc¬ 
cess, and that the fair ought to pay for 
them. I was afraid that mamma would 
hear about it if I didn’t pay, and be 
asked for the money, and that would 
make her angry. I pretended that the 
dresses belonged to the Dalrymples, be¬ 
cause I thought it sounded better; but 
they didn’t. We hardly know the Dal¬ 
rymples at all. They were worn really 
by some German-Jew girls called Laza¬ 
rus, and I knew they, would be in a 
precious hurry for the money. I had 
promised them they should have it di¬ 
rectly after the fair; but I didn’t think 
it was stealing till to-night. I thought 
it was a sort of fun that one could have, 


when one did so much to make things 
go off well.” 

Minnie sobbed all this out in a weakly 
appealing way, as though hoping her 
listeners would sympathise and try to 
condone her offence ; but though Regina 
was very kind, and showed a very true 
and real sympathy with the girl’s peni¬ 
tent sorrow, she did not try for a mo¬ 
ment to pretend that the fault in itself 
was a light one. As for Raby, she 
stood by with a pale, shocked face ; for 
she had been all this time trying hard 
to believe in Minnie, in spite of Maidie’s 
suspicions, and she felt as though her 
trust had been wickedly betrayed. 

Presently Regina sent the two girls 
back to their rooms, saying that she 
would stay with Minnie till she slept; 
and when they were alone together 
Minnie caught again at her hand, and 
with another burst of gasping sobs she 
cried, “ Oh, Miss Stanley-Devenish, I 
have something else to tell you ! ” 

“ Well,” said Regina kindly, “ I will 
listen to anything you want to say; but 
I would rather you tried to go quietly 
to sleep.” 

“ I want to get everything off my 
mind first, please,” answered Minnie 
with unwonted docility. “ It won’t take 
very long to tell; but it was horridly 
mean. It’s about Max.” 

Regina started slightly. “About 
Max,” she repeated. “Do you mean 
Max Tresham ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Minnie, with a 
gulped-down sob. “ I—I—thought it 
would be so nice to go home engaged to 
Max Tresham.” 

Regina could not restrain a little 
laugh. It seemed such a funny confes¬ 
sion to hear from such a very young 
girl. “ My dear child,” she said kindly, 
“you are a great deal too young to 
begin thinking of such things. Don’t 
be a lackadaisical young lady when 
you might be a merry-hearted girl, or 
you will stand a very good chance of 
being a soured and ill-tempered woman 
when you might be blossoming out into 
an attractive young lady.” 

Minnie heaved a long sigh. The 
underlying common-sense in her nature 
showed her the truth of Regina’s words, 
and she was in a more amenable mood 
than was usual with her. “ I expect you ‘ 
are right,” she sighed. “ But Selina 
Smith has just got engaged, and she is 
only seventeen, and the rest of us thought 
it would be nice to have a lover too. 
The girls said I should never get one, 
because I am not pretty. I’m too fat 
and too much the hoyden, they said ; so 
I thought I’d try to be grown up and all 
that, and go home and tell them that I 
was engaged. And there wasn’t any¬ 
body here I ever saw except Mr. Per- 
cival and Max, and Max was much the 
jollier of the two.” 

Regina bit her lip. She hardly knew 
what reply to make to this sort of con¬ 
fession—so infinitely silly, and yet in one 
of its aspects sufficiently serious. All 
she said was, “ I hope you didn’t talk to 
Raby and Maidie about falling in love and 
getting lovers. It is not a nice-” 

“I know it isn’t,” answered Minnie 
penitently, “and I haven’t done it very 
much ; but I did a little. I—I—wanted 


to make them dislike you, so I told them 
you were a flirt. I am very sorry I did 
now. I hope you will forgive me. But 
that’s not all I want to say.” 

“ What is the rest?” answered Regina 
quietly. 

“It’s about Max,” continued Minnie. 
“Of course, I soon saw that he never 
looked at anybody else when you were 
in the room, and that he was awfully 
in love with you; and that made me 
furious, for it seemed as if everybody 
was after you. There were those two 
Cotterels first, who used to like Molly 
and Dolly till you came. I believe Molly 
and Dolly went away because they got 
so miserable-” 

“Child! child! What are you say¬ 
ing?” cried Regina, startled for a mo¬ 
ment out of her customary calm. “ You 
really ought not to talk such mischievous 
nonsense. You do not know the harm 
you may do.” 

“All the girls at home talk like that,” 
answered Minnie, in rather meek self- 
defence. “They are always talking 
about who is in love with who, and if 
things are going right or wrong. I 
didn’t know it wasn’t thought nice till I 
came here. But, please, let me go on ; 
I want to tell everything now. I was so 
mad, because Max never would talk to 
me, that I told .him you were engaged 
to be married.” 

Regina’s first impulse was to laugh ; 
her second to ask gravely, “ And did he 
believe you ? ” 

“ I don’t think he did when I hinted 
something at first. So then I wrote a 
letter to myself telling me all about your 
engagement, and got it posted; and 
once, when I had got Max to myself, I 
pulled it out—and he has very quick 
eyes, and saw that it was a real letter, 
properly stamped and everything—and 
I read him the piece about you and the 
gentleman you were going to marry. 
He didn’t say anything, but he had a 
very stern look on his face, and he 
walked straight out of the window ; and 
I know he was walking up and down 
the garden half the night, for I kept 
looking out of my window and saw him. 
And so I knew he was in love with you, 
and I’m afraid I’ve gone and spoiled 
everything. And I’m so sorry 1 don’t 
know what to do; but, if you’ll only 
forgive me, I’ll never do it any more, 
and I’ll tell Max that it was all a make¬ 
up before I go home.” 

Regina bent over the girl and kissed 
her. “I do forgive you, Minnie ; and 
I should like to think you would never 
do anything so foolish or so spiteful 
again. But you had better not say any¬ 
thing more about it to Max or to any¬ 
body. I think things are better left 
alone. I know now exactly what has 
happened, and I am sure it will be better 
to leave matters alone. They will come 
right of themselves now, never fear.” 

“ I hope they will,” answered Minnie, 
who was already beginning to grow 
sleepy now that her mind was relieved. 
“ I am very much obliged to you, Regina 
—may I call you Regina the few days 1 
stay ?—I am very much obliged to you, 
and I will try hard to be a better girl for 
the rest of my life.” 

(To be continued .) 
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FLOWERS AND SUNSHINE. 


It has been remarked a thousand times over 
by poets and others of every age and clime, 
that without flowers and sunshine there would 
be little beauty or joy in life. Just as a ray of 
sunshine is the very keynote which proclaims 
life and gladness to nature’s world, so, on 
the most mournful occasions, flowers which 
have been aptly described as the “ Smiles of 
heaven ” infuse a mystic thrill of pleasure which, 
as a poet has said, “ Could never be awoke 
by minstrel skill.” Perhaps at no time are 
flowers and sunshine more appreciated than in 
the summer days when they are the indispen¬ 
sable concomitants for the success of every 
social festivity which now takes place. With 
a sunless sky, and an absence of flowers, there 
can be little enthusiasm, a circumstance which 
is not surprising when we remember the 
immense influence which the sun has on human 
life. Thus we are told how “ sunlight men, 
who have lived in the sun, are sturdier than 
men who are deprived of sunlight,” and 
statistics show that men who live in rooms 
facing the north are more addicted to illness 
than men who live in rooms facing in the other 
direction. Statistics further show that among 
men in unsunned quarters of barracks or hos¬ 
pitals there is some twenty per cent, more 
mortality than in quarters where the sun rests 
the greater part of the day. It naturally 
follows then that the sun has an equally mar¬ 
vellous effect on the mind, causing it often¬ 
times to take a very different view of things 
when nature all around is bright and joyous, 
and no wintry sombre clouds darken the broad 
expanse of heaven. Hence it is a well-known 
truism that the best medicine in the world is 
sunshine, and who can wonder that, in the old 
heathen days, the sun was worshipped as the 
great life-giver, for, as Sir David Brewster 
once remarked, “ The glorious sun is the centre 
and soul of our system, the lamp that lights it, 
the fire that heats it, the magnet that guides 
and controls it, the fountain of colour which 
gives its azure to the sky, its verdure to the 
fields, its rainbows to the gay world of flowers, 
and the purple light of love to the marble 
cheeks of youth and beauty.” It is the sun 
which inspires beauty and lustre to all that 
makes earth lovely, and as Southey has sung— 

“ I marvel not, O Sun, that unto thee 
In adoration man should bow the knee, 
And pour the prayer of mingled awe and 
love; 
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For like a God thou art, and on thy way 

Of glory sheddest, with benignant ray, 

Beauty, and life, and joyance from above.” 

Accordingly it must be admitted that of all 
the heavenly bodies, the sun has of necessity 
the greatest interest for us, inasmuch as the 
heat and light which it diffuses animate the 
world, and are the source of all our sensible 
pleasures. 

On the other hand we cannot over-estimate 
the value of all the countless flowers, the stars 
of earth which reflect the richness and splen¬ 
dour of the sun, that in a thousand and one 
ways add to the gladness and pleasures of life. 
Even in early childhood there is an instinctive 
admiration for a common wayside flower, and 
as Kidd has written, “ Who does not look 
back with feelings which he would in vain 
attempt to describe, to the delightful rambles 
which his native fields and meadows afforded 
to his earliest years ? Flowers are amongst 
the first objects which forcibly attract the 
attention of young children, becoming to them 
the source of gratification which are among 
the purest of which our nature is capable, and 
of which even the indistinct recollection im¬ 
parts often a fleeting pleasure to the most 
cheerless moments of after-life.” The sunny 
meadows with their spangled carpet of wild 
flowers are the joy and delight of every child ; 
and as summer-time comes round, one of the 
gayest and most welcome sights of country 
life is to be seen in the merry groups of the 
young as they gather the flowers, oftentimes 
repeating some familiar nursery rhyme which 
embodies some playful characteristic. Flowers 
and sunshine are full of happiness for children, 
and help to foster and mould those refined 
feelings which are only too frequently checked 
by the surrounding influences of their daily 
life. H. G. Adams, in his “Children and 
Flowers,” has touchingly portrayed the fascin¬ 
ation of flowers for the young, an association, 
which, it has been remarked, “ though dead¬ 
ened perchance in after-life by too much inter¬ 
course with the human world, some little 
flowerets may any time recall the memory of 
and cause a longing to renew ‘ the covenant 
his childish heart with nature made.’ ” While 
speaking of the childish love for flowers, we 
may quote a pretty little ceremony which Miss 
Pardoe describes as performed by some Turk¬ 
ish children at a period of excessive drought. 
“ At dusk, the children walking two and two, 


and each carrying a bunch of wild flowers, 
drew near the cistern in their turn, and sang 
to one of the thrilling melodies of their coun¬ 
try, a hymn of supplication,” a scene which 
prompted Miss Pardoe to compose a spirited 
poem, which concludes thus : 

“ Allah ! Father ! hear us ! 

We bring Thee flowers, sweet flowers, 

All withered in their prime ; 

No moisture glistens on their leaves, 

They sickened ere their time ; 

And we, like them, shall pass away 
Ere wintry days are near, 

Shouldst thou not hearken as we pray— 
Allah ! Father! hear ! ” 

What a magic influence is produced by 
flowers and sunshine, even in the home where 
poverty and sickness perhaps have long dwelt! 
The progress of window-gardening during late 
years has made a marked improvement in the 
dwellings of the humbler classes, and the 
bright blossoms which have rewarded the 
patient care and skill bestowed upon them 
have given a cheery aspect to the dingy furni¬ 
ture which has almost transformed the appear¬ 
ance of the scantily-decorated room. A few 
blossoms tenderly nurtured have imparted a 
colour and warmth to it, and the kindly ray 
of sunshine, now and then merrily peeping 
through the window-pane, has enhanced the 
effect produced by their presence. It has 
often too been observed, that the cottage win¬ 
dow in which may be seen the neatly arranged 
flower-pots generally betokens a happy home ; 
and in many of the speeches which have been 
made from time to time in connection with 
the cultivation of plants by the poor, it has 
been pointed out what an improvement this 
industrial recreation has effected wherever it 
has been encouraged. “Years ago,” writes 
Beecher, “ when I travelled in the West, there 
were hotels there which they called * houses 
of entertainment.’ There was a choice be¬ 
tween these hotels and the barn, but it usually 
lay with the barn. I used to ride frequently 
several hours rather than take the first I 
met. I watched for houses with flowers in the 
window. For when I found a flower I found 
a woman that loved flowers; and when I found 
a woman that loved flowers, I found a woman 
that had an element of natural refinement 
about her. There was something beautiful in 
her. The flower was not merely a flower to 
me—it was the sign of a person that had a 
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certain kind of disposition.” This, in a great 
measure, is the case, and as Richter once said, 
“ If thou would’st attain to thy highest, go 
look upon a flower : what that does willessly, 
that do thou willingly.” 

Apart, also, from the cultivation of flowers 
as silently witnessing to the character of the 
individual who grows them, there is not only 
the delight which they cause to others, but 
there are innumerable ways in which they are 
productive of pleasure. As Jesse, for instance, 
has written, “The cultivation of flowers is of 
all the amusements of mankind the one to be 
selected and approved as the most innocent in 
itself, and most perfectly devoid of injury or 
annoyance to others. The employment is not 
only conducive to health and peace of mind, 
but probably more goodwill has arisen and 
friendships been formed by the intercourse and 
communication connected with this pursuit 
than from any other whatsoever. The plea¬ 
sures, the ecstacies of the horticulturist are 
harmless and pure. A streak, a tint, a shade, 
become his triumph, which, though often 
obtained by chance, are secured alone by 
enduring care, growing caution, and the vigi¬ 
lance of days. An employment which in its 
various grades excludes neither the opulent 
nor the indigent, and, teeming with boundless 
variety, affords an unceasing excitement to 
emulation, without contention or ill-will.” 

In all the social festivities of domestic life, 
how much depends for their success on flow*ers 
and sunshine ! Art, it is true, may do much 
to clothe in rich display the brilliant sur¬ 
roundings of the ball or banqueting-room, but 
it is the rich supply of choice and delicately 
coloured blooms that gives the unrivalled and 
imposing effect to the scene of grandeur. 
Without such accessories of Nature’s handi¬ 
work, there is an absence of what may be 
metaphorically called sunshine. How univer¬ 
sally felt this is may be gathered from the fact 
that, amongst all sorts and conditions of men, 
an effort is always made on festive occasions 
to decorate the home, however humble it may 
be, with flowers of some kind or another. It 
is felt that such floral decorations lend at once 
a lightness and lustre to the event wdiicli 
nothing else can supply; and hence a well- 
known poetess has sung :— 

“ Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal 
board, 

To wreathe the cup ere the wine is poured. 

Bring flowers ! the)- are springing in wood 
and vale, 

Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 

And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked 
the rose 

To seek the hall w'here the bright wine 
flows.” 

In the more serious events also of life, 
flowers in our own and other countries have 
been found equally indispensable. As Mrs. 
Child once tersely wrote, “They are WTeathecl 
round the cradle, the marriage altar, and the 
tomb. The Persian in the far East delights 
in their perfume, and writes his love in nose¬ 
gays, while the Indian child of the far East 
claps his hands with glee as he gathers the 
abundant blossoms—the illuminated scriptures 
of the prairies. The Cupid of the ancient 
Hindoos tipped his arrows with flowers, and 


orange-blossoms are a bridal crown with us. 
Flowers garlanded the Grecian altar and hung 
in votive wreath before the Christian shrine. 
All these are appropriate uses. Flowers 
should deck the brow of the youthful bride, 
for they are in themselves a lovely type of 
marriage. They should twine round the tomb, 
for their perpetually renewed beauty is a 
symbol of the resurrection. They should 
festoon the altar, for their fragrance and their 
beauty ascend in perpetual worship before the 
Most High.” Indeed, it matters not what 
the ceremony may be, for in each and every 
case flowers create a charm and a beauty which 
cannot be otherwise supplied. They add a 
graceful and life-giving touch which eclipses all 
other efforts in the same direction, and thus 
they may well defy comparison with any kind 
of outward show. In short, as a writer has 
remarked, flowers as produced in all their 
glory by the sunshine, in the same manner 
reflect the beauty they have received from it 
by shedding their many golden hues and 
roseate tints wherever they may be exhibited. 

Then, as the spring-time begins to wane 
and the long days of summer to draw near, 
flowers and sunshine offer us some of their 
many other attractions. Now it is that water- 
parties and picnics hold out the most enticing 
inducements to leave the hum and buzz of 
town-life for the calm and peaceful scene of 
some rural retreat. But it is only when the 
trees are clothed with their myriad leaves and 
the fields and meadows are richly carpeted 
with flowers, with the sun overhead smiling 
pleasantly down, that such an expedition can 
be made. The flowers must be in bloom, 
casting their fragrance far and wide, while the 
sunshine must be illuminating both sky and 
earth by its dazzling beams, causing its bright 
effulgence to banish every sad memory and to 
awaken feelings of hope and joy. When, at 
such a time, the green herbs stir in the 
summer’s breath, and a thousand flowers by 
the roadside, in the meadows, and along the 
borders of the brook nod gaily to each other, 

“ What palace proud, what city hall 
Can match these verdant boughs that fall, 
Vaulting o’er banks of flowers that glow 
In lines of crimson, gold, and smnv ? ” 

Another picture of flowers and sunshine is 
seen in the hayfield—a scene of rural beauty 
which has long ago become proverbial. Like 
the sheep-shearing festival, of which Shake¬ 
speare has given such a charming representa¬ 
tion in his Winter's Tale , the haymaking 
season has always been a rural carnival. In 
most country places our forefathers would 
have considered the present season of the year 
as shorn of half its joyous merriment without 
the haymaking festival, when the shouts of 
laughter resounded through the meadows, 
coupled with an occasional song. Such a 
scene Thomson has well described : — 

“ Now swarms the village o’er the jovial 
mead; 

The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil, 
klealthful and strong; full as the summer 
rose 

Blown by prevailing suns the village maid. 
E’en stooping age is here ; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake.” 


It is at the close of such a day that, to quote 
the words of Hervey, “ the heavens are paved 
with azure and strewed with roses—a variety 
of the liveliest pleasures array the plains; 
the flowers put on a glow of the richest 
colours; the whole creation stands forth 
dressed in all the charms of beauty. The 
ravished eye looks round and wonders.” This 
lovely, but, alas! transient combination of 
flowers and sunshine may well induce us to 
leave the close-built town and wander among 
the fields and woodlands, or along some river 
which seems to rejoice in its fringe of floral 
glory as it goes lazily onwards to the sea. 
What wondrous power there is in sunshine, for 
all such beauties are its gift, and, as Byron 
once remarked, 

“ Thou temperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk within thy rays 
Sire of the Seasons.” 

And Goethe, too, it may be remembered, 
went so far as to say in one of his poems that 

“ The angels even 

Draw strength from gazing at its glances, 
Though none its meaning fathom may.” 

Then, again, flowers and sunshine have 
been much used from time immemorial, in 
a metaphorical sense, implying the bright 
and happy side of human life. The daintily 
flower-decked maid has always been a favourite 
subject with artists, and perhaps there is no 
more popular illustration of the universal 
admiration for flowers, as symbolical of all 
that is bright and cheery, than the universal 
use to which they have been applied as an 
article of personal adornment. From time 
immemorial, too, they have played an im¬ 
portant part on most public festive occasions, 
casting as it were an artificial sunshine upon 
the popular rejoicing. In short, flowers and 
sunshine are so closely knit together as the 
inspirers of all that is joyous and beautiful in 
this world that it is not surprising their 
absence by common consent causes a void 
which cannot be filled. Indeed, as Patterson 
has sweetly written :— 

“ Flowers are the brightest things which earth 
On her broad bosom loves to cherish. 

Gay they appear as children’s mirth, 

Like fading dreams of hope they perish. 
They wreathe the harp at banquets tried, 
With them we crown the crested brave, 
They deck the maid, adorn the bride, 

Or form the chaplets for the grave.” 

And for this cause the summer days are 
loved by all, because they bring us flowers 
and sunshine, producing “ the rarest melody 
that ever stirred human hearts to bless and 
thrill.” Now, too, as Lord Tennyson has 
written— 

“ Any man who walks the mead 

In bud or blade or bloom may find, 
According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind; ” 

reminding us of Goethe’s remark that, whereas 
“ some flowers are only lovely to the eye, 
others are lovely to the heart.” 
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uch of this month’s gar¬ 
dening work is a repeti¬ 
tion of August’s; or, 
rather, may be done 
equally well now, if time and opportunity 
serve better; but if we want flowers for 
our rooms at Christmas, no time must be 
lost in getting bulbs potted and plunged as 
already described, or, if it has been once done, 
the operation may be repeated at intervals 
with fresh bulbs to form a succession. 

In the usual way, I imagine that few people 
are in London during both months, and those 
that are now returning from their holidays will 
find work, even in a small garden, for nearly 
every day. 

It is to be presumed that where there is a 
green-house some one will have been left in 
charge of the opening, shutting, and water¬ 
ing; but a garden does not generally take 
much harm at this time of the year from being 
left to itself, although growth will be more 
luxuriant than consistent with perfect neat¬ 
ness ; many tall plants will have broken from 
their supports, perhaps our neighbours will 
have smashed a few more in jumping over 
the wall to hunt for tennis balls, and some 
will be showing more seed than flowers. 

As a rule, too, one’s first impression on 
returning to a garden given over for some 
time to its own resources, is that there is 
only one, or perhaps two kinds of plants 
remaining in it, in consequence of some 
robust-growers, like sunflowers or nasturtiums, 
having flourished so overmuch as to send 
everything else into the background. On 
the whole, however, such an effect is more 
picturesque than unpleasing, and we ought 
not surely to complain of too much opulence, 
while a careful search will invariably make 
manifest the more modest flowers, and a few 


mornings’ cutting, tying, and trimming, bring 
the others to within their proper bounds. 

Dahlias are especially given to throwing out 
strong side shoots of no flower-bearing value, 
which should be closely cut back, leaving 
only those stems on which the buds are 
plentiful. 

Many things require potting up and bringing 
into shelter, if they are to be saved for future 
decoration; among them, arums and spiraeas. 
If planted out in a border, as was advised in 
May, they should be now carefully lifted, if 
possible, without destroying any of the roots, 
and each clump put into a pot not very much 
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larger than its own bulk. Arums look so 
handsome in big masses, that I gener¬ 
ally think it a pity to divide them, but, of 
course, that becomes necessary sometimes 
for the convenience of moving them. Spiraeas, 
on the other hand, do better for division, ancl 
if they have been bought in the spring, and 
in full bloom, have probably been too much 
forced to yield a very good result this season ; 
they will, however, throw up a few flower 
heads, and will be gathering strength for a 
finer show the year after. For both plants 
good drainage should be placed at the bottom 
of the pot, then a lump of half-rotted 
manure and some leaves, and these being 
sprinkled with soot or wood ashes, the roots 
must be placed on them, and the space round 
filled tightly in with a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, all being kneaded firmly 
down as it is put in, and about an inch down 
the pot being left unfilled to allow for future 
irrigation. After this, they must be thoroughly 
soaked and stood in a shady part of the green¬ 
house until new growth has fairly started. If 
the plants have been stood out in their pots 
during the summer, they will need shifting in 
the same manner, not so much for the sake of 
more room, as because they will have ex¬ 
hausted all the nourishment of the old soil. 

In Devonshire, I have seen arums, or callas, 
as they are also called, blooming in April, 
which have been planted and left out of doors 
all the winter, but they will not answer to any 
such treatment with us, and are, indeed, of no 
use even for the unheated green-house ; as, 
unless a regular temperature of at least fifty 
degrees be maintained throughout the winter, 

I find that they do not make any attempt to 
bloom. 

The bleeding heart (Dielytra special ills) 
is on the contrary an extremely reliable orna¬ 
ment to the cold-house, and plants of it can 
now be divided and potted up in good light 
earth, and the pots, for the present, may be 
plunged in the open border. 

Eupatoria can be transplanted now in the 
same way, and do very well with me in a 
fair amount of heat, but they are terrible 
things for attracting green-fly, and I do not 
consider them particularly pretty at their best. 

Deutsias, treated like the dielytra, intended 
for the cold-house, answer the same purpose 
admirably ; and a few marguerites, white and 
yellow, are useful if potted up before the frosts 
begin; others may be cut up for forming a 
stock of young plants for next year. For them 
and for coleus, of which cuttings must be taken 
before the cold weather, I use pans of light 
sandy soil, otherwise treating them the same 
as geraniums. The pans proper to this pur¬ 
pose, by-the-bye, have a large hole, or several 
holes, at the bottom for drainage, and are 
about four inches deep; but grocers’ boxes 
would do nearly as well. 

Azaleas, oleanders, and camellias, stood out¬ 
side for the summer months, must now be 
taken in again ; and if they have received 
proper attention should be showing firm, 
nicely-set buds. Those on my camellia are 
nearly the size of hazel nuts, those of the 
oleanders are only just visible as groups of 
little reddish-green points in the midst of the 
topmost leaves ; while it is only possible to 
know that the azaleas are formed by feeling a 
hard thickening of the youngest growth. 
When they have been moved in they will 
all be grateful for some weak stimulant about 
once a week, and, during the warm weather, 
for a daily syringe ; but, naturally, do not 
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need anything like the amount of moisture as 
when it could be quickly dried off by the fresh 
outside air. Camellias are given to dropping 
their buds immediately they have too much 
water or are left a little while without enough, 
so that the most difficult part of their culture 
now begins. The usual rule here holds good : 
Never to give water when the earth in the pot 
sticks to the fingers, nor to withhold it when 
it does not. Syringing, too, should only be 
done in the morning, and not then unless the 
temperature is high enough to dry up the 
moisture from the leaves within an hour or so. 
I believe I have said all this before, but it is 
too important not to bear repetition. 

Palms and orange-trees should also be 
brought in, but myrtles, dracaenas, and 
aralias can stay out a little longer in a 
moderately mild season. From myrtles which 
have finished blooming, cuttings should be 
taken and struck either in pots of peat or 
cocoanut fibre, or in a bottle of water; taking 
young shoots, cutting them immediately below 
a joint, and inserting them above two. 

Rhododendrons may also be struck in 
either way, and roses, in pots of sandy loam, 
but I will not promise any great measure of 
success with either. 

Hydrangeas that have finished blooming 
should be cut well back and stood in a shady 
place until new growth has commenced, then 
repotted in a mixture of two-tliirds loam, and 
one-third old manure. These plants are useful 
for the unheated green-house, as they need 
only protection from frost. 

A good deal of attention must now be given 
to autumn and winter-flowering chrysan¬ 
themums, on which we shall have to rely 
a little later on for our chief supply of 
blossoms. Those in the ground will need 
tying up if that has not already been 
sufficiently done; and where they grow, as 
mine do, in front of a wall, the simplest plan 
is to drive two or three long iron nails into it 
at a distance of about two feet from the 
ground, and fasten to those a length of strong 
wire, which will keep all the plants firmly 
between it and the wall, and at the same 
time give individuals more freedom, forming a 
kind of fence, in fact. Like their relatives in 
pots, they will be grateful for alternative doses 
of soot-water and liquid manure; or even, 
when the buds have swollen to a fair size, a 
little blood-manure soaked into the roots, but 
they do not need so much watering. On all 
alike blight must be carefully watched for, and 
instantly destroyed ; while, at the first appear¬ 
ance of mildew, powdered sulphur should be 
dusted on out of a box with a perforated lid. 
All suckers should be cut off from the base, 
and from the pot-plants all side-shoots up the 
stem: It is seldom necessary to give them 
any protection before next month, but pre¬ 
parations for doing so ought to be already 
fairly complete, in case of winter setting in 
abnormally early; and where there is a cold as 
well as a heated house, it must not be forgot¬ 
ten that the former is the more suitable abode 
for them. 

In my own green-house, at the present 
moment, the greatest ornament, besides the 
ferns and a few large-leaved begonias, is the 
.Scarborough lily (Vallota purpurea ), whose 
scarlet blossoms and glossy blade-like leaves 
are so handsome that I intend to grow more 
of them in future. Mine is a young specimen 
which I potted in rich soil mixed with sand, 
nearly a year ago, and have paid no attention 
to since, except to give it sufficient water and 
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a sunny situation. Just now it requires an 
extra supply of moisture, and when the flowers 
are over wifi have a little stimulant for a while, 
but will not be repotted for some years, as 
this class of lily is never really dormant, and 
does not like change. If a plant show no 
sign of bloom at this season, water should be 
given very sparingly, and then, perhaps, it 
will throw up a bud in the course of a few 
weeks. 

Those who grow their own stock of lobelia, 
should sow the seed now, scattering it on the 
surface of well-drained boxes nearly filled with 
good leaf-mould and sand; which boxes 
should be placed on ashes in a cold frame, 
and shaded with paper until the seedlings 
are up. 

Iceland poppies, sown thinly out of doors 
now, in the place where they are to bloom, 
and in the way suggested last month for other 
seeds, will be both stronger and earlier than if 
spring sown. 

As a matter of necessity, much of this 
month’s work Wes m the preparation for next 
spring, indeed we cannot now hope for any 
fresh supply of flowers, except from chrysan¬ 
themums, and Christmas roses, this side of 
the New Year. So our efforts must be 
directed to ensuring as much variety as possible 
for the spring show. 

I always select for this purpose a bed 
which, being at the end of the garden, opposite 
the house, is most easily seen from the 
windows ; for in the early months no one but 
myself cares to walk in the garden, while 
everyone is pleased to look out at a nicely 
grouped flower-bed. The border as a matter 
of fact has permanent rows of auriculas, 
polyanthus and various bulbs, and as a rule it 
is left fairly undisturbed; but, about once in 
three years, at this time, I take up every¬ 
thing out of it, except some Michaelmas daisies 
and nicotiana, now in full bloom ; have it well 
dug over, and the suckers from the neighbouring 
lilac hedge rooted out and cut back to the 
parent stem ; then a good quantity of manure 
dug in, the earth raked over and replanted. 
The latter is my part, for I have sometimes 
allowed the jobbing gardener to do the digging, 
Talker to bis discontent, as he always objects 
to that work at any time but November, 
which of course would be too late for the 
replanting. 

Next to the trees are some big ferns which 
do very well there, and get sufficient shade 
when they want it in the summer; in front of 


them I am putting now alternate iris and 
seedling foxgloves (self-sown last autumn) : 
the former are not likely to give much bloom 
for a year or so, but their leaves form a 
picturesque accompaniment to other plants. 
The foxgloves always do well in the partial 
shade, and when grown tall are very effective 
seen against the purple and brown shadows of 
the lower stems. At any rate the admixture 
is a suitable one, as both plants thrive in a 
similar situation, and form successive periods 
in the cycle of bloom which I try to obtain in 
eveiy part of the garden. 

Next come a few autumn blooming things, 
like the daisies and Japanese anemones, with 
which in March I shall intersperse wallflowers, 
to be succeeded by bedding-out plants, or 
asters, if I have any. 

In front again will come groups of various 
bulbs, also to be succeeded by summer 
bedders, and then are alternate polyanthus 
and auriculas, some of them being old plants 
now divided, and the remainder seedlings 
which have passed the summer, pricked out in 
more shady positions, for this part of the border 
gets a good deal of sun. 

In front of all will be a thick border of yellow 
crocuses, but for the present I replant the 
golden feather which has taken their place 
during the summer. 

This being the time to shift all members of 
the primula and auricula family, some of the 
best specimens should be planted in very rich 
soil in pots not exceeding four and a half 
inches diameter, and brought into the cold- 
house, where for the present they must stand 
out of direct sunlight. For this purpose a few 
plants of auricula, primula sieboldii, P. 
fimbriata occulata, P. lascianata marginata, 
bought from a first-class grower, would prove 
a good investment for an amateur who has 
not any plants of her own. 

Bulbs of the earlier blooming lilies, such as 
the Turk’s cap, Madonna, and tiger varieties, 
will have many of them ripened by now, 
which will be indicated by the flower stalks 
and leaves turning quite yellow; and, in the 
case of the Madonna, a crown of fresh green 
foliage growing up close to the ground. Where 
this is the case they may be safely trans¬ 
planted ; but the trumpet and lancifolium will 
not be ready until next month, and all will 
move quite as well then. 

Even if one’s garden has not run riot in 
the manner I pictured above, there is never 
much need to complain of bare patches during 


this latest month of summer, or as one may 
sometimes call it, our only month of real 
summer; everything tends to luxuriant, even 
coarse growth under the genial influences of 
warm days and dewy nights, until the early 
frosts come and nip off all but the most 
robust. 

PMox drummondi, asters, zinnias, fuchsias, 
geraniums, and calceolarias, still form a mass 
of gay colour on a low level : but the most 
conspicuous flowers are on taller plants, sun¬ 
flowers, dahlias, Michaelmas daisies, Japanese 
anemones, African marigolds and chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; none arc more handsome, nor with 
me, more hardy than the pink lancifolium lily, 
of which I have three splendid plants, each 
five feet high, and bearing a profusion of large 
blooms. 

The dwarf nasturtiums are mostly over, and 
if cuttings of them are required, they should 
be potted up, cut well back, and placed in a 
cool shelter, until the young growth is long 
enough for that purpose, but the climbers and 
the canariensis will go on blooming until killed 
by frost, if the seeds be carefully picked off; 
taken as soon as formed, these can be pickled 
and make very good substitutes for capers. 

A little plant which has done fairly well 
with me is the eccremocarpus, which, with its 
bunches of little orange and yellow bells, is 
very much prettier than its name. I sowed 
the seeds last spring twelvemonth in heat, but, 
presumably, not early enough, for although it 
is described as an annual, the plants did not 
grow to blooming size during the summer; so 
I potted them up again for the winter, and 
planting them in a sunny position this spring, 
am reaping the reward of patience. I have 
learnt my lesson too, and intend sowing fresh 
seed immediately for next year’s blooming. 

The creepers of the clematis and jasmine 
families are still in good condition, but perhaps 
the prettiest autumnal picture in nearly 
every garden, town or country, is a fading 
Virginia creeper, with its many gorgeous tints 
of red, yellow, purple, bronze, and green. I 
have two different species, of which one always 
drops its leaves, without their turning any¬ 
thing but a more dingy green; and I mention 
this so that if any of my readers intend 
buying a plant, they may make quite certain 
that they get the right sort, and be not robbed 
of what, with the varied loveliness of 
chrysanthemums, forms the brightest consola¬ 
tion offered us by approaching winter for 
its months of monochrome dreariness. 


A PLEASANT REMEMBRANCE. 


It was long since I had had such delightful 
news. Here was I, a devoted admirer of all 
that I knew to be good in the divine art of 
music, actually in the same house with 
Jenny Lind! Put it to yourselves, all you 
young enthusiasts, what would your feelings 
have been, and what would have roused your 
interest more than to have been told, on 
arriving at your destination after a long and 
tedious journey, that Jenny Lind was to be 
one of your fellow pensionnaires in the Villa 
Marie-Helene ? 

Little had I thought on leaving home for a 
lengthened stay in a small town on the shores 
of the Mediterranean that I should have the 
good fortune to live under the same roof with 
one of the most famous artistes of modern 
times. Fellow pensionnaire I can hardly call 
her though, as, to my regret, all that I saw of 
the great songstress for many days was per¬ 
haps when she would rarely appear on her 
balcony, or take a quiet walk in the garden, 
when I am afraid I must confess to many 


peepings from behind window curtains in the 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of her. Oh ! 
that I could meet her, and that she would 
speak to me ! That I should ever hear a 
sound of the voice that had moved thousands 
of eager listeners in days gone by, seemed too 
delightful an idea ever to come true. That 
she did afterwards speak to me and that I had 
also the happiness to hear her sing, will always 
be among my most pleasant remembrances. 
In the meantime her pale face and the power 
of her wonderful eyes haunted me, and it 
was towards the close of the year, late in 
the afternoon of a bright November day, 
that the desire of my heart was to be ful¬ 
filled. 

It was a pleasant hour in the Villa Marie- 
Helene, that between afternoon tea and dinner ; 
all was quiet, although the pensionnaires must 
have been within doors, as the sun had set 
long since—a signal for all health-seekers in 
the Sunny South ” to turn their steps home¬ 
wards. Lamps and candles were already lit, 


the wood fire was crackling merrily in the 
hearth, and our Dolce far niente was un¬ 
disturbed. What was that sound though 
upstairs ? Surely it must be someone singing. 
It was as if a singer, after a period of rest, 
was trying the power of her voice again. 
Long slow notes—quicker now —arpeggio 
passages—part of some melody now, surely. 
Beautiful rich notes ringing out, one after 
another, and at last all fading into silence. 
What a lovely voice! What a divine gift! 
Did that large, sonorous, living sound proceed 
from the lips of the pale, delicate-looking old 
lady upstairs, one who nevertheless had been 
queen of a hundred festivals in the days of her 

E ower, and to hear whom men and women 
ad almost risked their lives, in the endeavour 
to force their way into many an overcrowded 
concert-hall ? Yes; the "power was still 
hers, and surely never had it been given forth 
to a more grateful hearer. Alas! they were 
the last notes that I ever heard from the lips 
of the “ .Swedish Nightingale.” 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER." 
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The changes in fashion which the autumn 
will bring on us cannot be expected to be 
very extensive, so great and thorough were 
the” alterations in our clothes that we were 
obliged to make before they were presentable, 
this spring. .Since then, however, we have 
modified the width of our skirts—which at 
first promised to be from six to seven yards— 
into four yards, and we find that amount quite 
enough to carry about with us, and amply 
sufficient to hang gracefully. The very wide 
skirts were most ungraceful, and flopped about 
in walking, swaying from side to side like the 
pendulum of a clock. It seems possible that 
they will grow still narrower before the winter 
really sets in; and the trimmings have gone 
on creeping up, till we are promised a revival 
of the flounce round the edge of the bodice, 
and also a very small bias basque , which is 
placed at the edge of the jacket-bodices. 
Just at present it looks ungraceful, but when 
we have once adopted the basque, it may grow 
pretty and look well. The skirt trimmings 
very often, consist of ribbon, black satin being 
in high favour. A ribbon of about two inches 
wide is passed round, half-way down the hips, 
with small bows at intervals, meeting at the 
back; and the only other trimming on this 
skirt was a double frill with a tiny heading of 
black satin. 

In spite of the prophecies of crinoline, we 


have not been made victims of it yet; but 
although the old-fashioned wire-cages were 
seen in New York, it was only in the shop 
windows ; the American ladies seeming to be 
contented, like ourselves, with stiff muslin 
linings to hold the voluminous skirts from our 
ankles, and make them possible to wear with 
any degree of comfort. So far as materials 
are concerned we are promised an autumn and 
winter of stripes, and already we find plain 
materials with small stripes for sale. Quieter 
colours will probably prevail, even though 
promised that tartans and fancy plaids will be 
quite as much worn as ever. Black trimmed 
with colours, which has been the first choice 
for the summer, will not be worn this winter. 

The newest bonnets are flat on the top, and 
the trimming is put on at the back, none at 
all being used in front. The newest hats have 
the brims rolled up in front, and in the centre 
is a cluster of jet, lace, or bows of ribbon. 
Burnt straws are as popular as ever, the 
favourite colour on them being pink of rather 
a deep hue. 

I hear that we are threatened with white 
stockings, instead of our neat and tidy black 
ones; but I hope that we shall all preserve 
enough common sense to keep to our own 
opinions on this subject, as English women 
have done about crinoline. Gentlemen are 
now wearing black hose as well as ladies, and 


thus show their sense of their neat appearance. 
The imagination depicts the appearance of a 
pair of white stockings after a walk in London 
on the dirty muddy pavements, and the picture 
is not at all a pretty one. 

The ruff has appeared again, and I hear 
that this winter fur and feathers are both to 
take the form of collarettes; the ruff seen at 
present is of grenadine, and lace chiffon and 
silk gauze are also worn. 

In a recent issue of a well-known medical 
paper there is an article on the art of walking, 
which, in criticising the walk of the women 
and girls of the present day, says that few 
women know how to walk, and that walking 
from the knee is the secret of all the ungrace¬ 
ful movements we see; and after that the 
wearing of tight boots or shoes with high 
heels, which make the movements unsteady 
and the figure look crooked. The leg should 
be moved from the hip only, and the whole 
figure above this should be held firmly and 
steadily. A correct balance is only achieved 
with thought and care, and is best attained in 
youth, by a course of gymnastics, and a con¬ 
stant practice of the best exercises. Much 
praise is given to walking as the very best 
exercise for everyone, and great stress is laid 
on its being practised in a proper manner, 
over-fatigue being avoided. For middle-aged 
people playing ball is equally as good as it is 
for children; and “ battledore and shuttle¬ 
cock ” is a better form of exercise, for two or 
three people, than lawn-tennis could ever be, 
as it can be practised in the house in any kind 
of weather. 

In the group entitled “In the Garden,” the 
sitting figure on the spectator’s right wears a 
navy-blue vicuna gown, having a flounce of 
about a foot deep. The jacket is made with 
deep lapels, divided on the shoulder up to the 
neck, and cut straight across the shoulders 
behind, edged with narrow thick French lace. 
There are pockets in the front, edged with the 
same lace, running across the jacket and just 
above a row of three large ornamental buttons 
of cut steel. Beneath the jacket a silk striped 
shirt-front and sleeves are shown. The bonnet 
worn by the same figure is one of the prettiest 
in black net and jet; having double, wing-like 
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lace decorations, and an upstanding forget- 
me-not, and nodding jet trimming in the 
centre. 

The standing figure wears a black straw hat 
with a fancy transparent edge. It is trimmed 
with pink roses all round the crown, lying on 
the brim. The dress is of black crepon, with 
an all-round cape, and is fastened down the 
back with buttons. The cape and sleeves are 
of black velvet, the latter being close-fitting 
to the elbow, with a full puff from thence to 
the shoulder. 

The third figure, seated and looking up, 
wears a Zouave jacket, having a silver-grey 
bead-trimming and ball-fringe of the same in 
Vandyke points turned inwards, and laid flat 
on the material in front and round the neck, 
but hanging loose from the lower corner of 
the jacket-front, and all round the edge at the 
back. It is very pretty, and there is a lace 
frill from the throat of four inches in depth. 

The figure seated at the window in “ The 
Happy Family,” wears a black surah silk gown, 
having a bell-skirt, and is suitable for after¬ 
noon and out-door wear. It has a deep flounce 
of black lace, surmounted with three rows or 
bands of narrow emerald-green velvet, and a 
two-inch band of the same at the edge of the 
skirt. The bodice is covered with French lace, 
similar to that of the flounce, and has a ruche 
of the same round the neck. The sleeve is a 
gigot , with triple bands of velvet round the 
wrist, and there is a sort of cape of that 
material graduated in width reaching to the 
waist, divided in a V-shape on the back (see 
figure in “ A Walk on the Shore ”), and falling 
to below the shoulder-blades. It is slightly 
frilled on the shoulders. This gown is quite 
suitable for wear as a walking dress, without 
the addition of a mantle or cape. 

The mantle on the figure to the left in the 
illustration distinguished as “A Walk on the 
Shore,” is made of “ face-cloth,” and lined 
with silk, which may be of any colour, as the 
cloth is of pearl-grey. It has a yoke of the 
same from which an eight-inch cape of cream- 
coloured lace depends, a little fulled-in over 
the shoulders, and open at the back. It is 
slightly pointed to match the point ot the 
mantle behind, reaching the waist line. At 
the juncture of the cape and the yoke there is 
a coloured gimp insertion trimming, which is 


also laid on upon a small collar, turned over 
from the neck (which has no neck-band), and 
round this collar is a rucliing of lace, either of 
the same hue, or in colour harmonising or 
contrasting with it, which also trims the 
front of the mantle down each side. The 
trimming might be a two or three-inch fringe 
of silk and wool, two or more inches in 
depth. 

Our cut paper patterns consist of a cross¬ 
over cambric habit-shirt or under-bodice. It 
will take one yard and five-eighths to make 
two of them, cutting one with the other, and 
three yards of Torchon lace will trim it. 
Another pattern is the latest design for a 
night-dress, having a turned down collar and 
the cuffs turning back to match the collar. 
Four yards of longcloth will be required, and 
about two and a quarter yards of insertion, 
and three yards of embroidery edging. There 
is a frilled decoration down the breast, 
and straps of insertion (three on each side) 
across the front on either side may, or may 
not, be added, the material being gathered 
into them. 

The third pattern is that of a pair of 
drawers, for which one yard and a half of 
calico is required, and two yards of embroidery 
are required, with one yard of insertion. The 
trimming used is baby ribbon, both on the 
drawers and nightgown, and this of course is 
taken off when the garment is sent to the 
wash. The best longcloth is used for these 
night garments, and calico for the drawers. I 
find that the woven undervests have so much 
taken the place of calico chemises that I have 
not illustrated them, but an excellent pattern 
of a princess chemise, well gored to the figure, 
can be obtained ; one of the newest fashions is 
to gather the chemise in round the waist with 
a drawing string to make it fit more snugly 
round under the stays. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“The Lady Dressmaker” selects such pat¬ 
terns as are likely to be of constant use in 
making, and re-making at home ; and is care¬ 
ful to give new hygienic patterns for children 
as well as adults, so that the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The follow¬ 
ing in hygienic underclothing have already been 
given, and the patterns may still be had. 


Combination (drawers and chemise), prin¬ 
cess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 
dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress- 
ing gown. Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock 
pinafores. Mantles .—Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole ” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses. —Nor¬ 
folk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse with 
yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with loose 
front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked blouse, 
new blouse with full front and frill. Jackets 
and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for either 
cotton or woollen material, tailor-made bodice, 
corselet bodice with full sleeves and yoke, 
jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton jacket 
and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor wear, 
Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice fastened 
under the arm, long basqued jacket, jacket with 
revers, summer out-of-door jacket, bathing 
dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, tea gown, 
chemlette combination for winter under-wear, 
umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, jacket bodice 
with coat tails, whole-backed jacket plain or 
with Watteau pleat, bodice with full front, 
cape with three tiers, princess robe, under¬ 
petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice with 
new back, Russian blouse, new skirt in two 
breadths, Empire gown with princess under¬ 
dress, spring jacket bodice, full bodice and 
frill, Senorita jacket, new circular skirt, double 
skirt, short three-quarter cape, cross-over 
blouse, and flounced skirt. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is pre¬ 
pared for sale. They may be had of “ The 
Lady Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 
73, Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if 
tacked in place, 6d. extra. The addresses 
should be fully given. Postal notes should be 
crossed. Patterns already issued may always 
be obtained. 
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SOME MARRIAGE THORNS, AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 

By the COUNTESS DE BOERIO. 


PART II. 

Never insist on getting your own way. 
Most husbands are only too pleased to accede 
to their wives’ desires if reasonable ; in any case 
there is but little real pleasure in getting your 
own way by force, and making your husband give 
in for the sake of peace. Instead of an agree¬ 
able companion, you have probably one whose 
face is a mile long, who has nothing to say for 
himself, simply because he is utterly bored. 
Do you not think you would have had double 
the enjoyment if, putting self aside, you cheer¬ 
fully agreed to do as your husband wished, 
directly you saw that your plan was not a 
pleasing one ? Why should wives always be 
tliose to give in? I hear you ask. Well! 
it is a difficult question to answer, except 
because they ought, because God ordained 
it so, and ordained that by gentleness and 
tact and patient submission, woman should 
gain and keep her influence; and woman’s 
influence is great, perhaps one of the greatest 
influences in the world. Men listen and reflect 
over an intelligent woman’s gentle advice, they 
weigh well her words, and finding them wise, 
follow them. If the same woman were to give 
the same advice in an opinionated, superior, 
nagging way, she would immediately rouse 
the spirit of the “lord of creation,” who 
does not like to be dictated to, and her words 
would fall on idle ears. Many wives of my 
acquaintance have tried this system, and 
always with success. Indeed the wife the most 
spoilt that I know is the most submissive. She 
never tries to force her husband to give way in 
any instance, she invariably tries to like to do 
what he likes to do. If there is a choice to be 
made between two things, and their opinions 
differ, she gives way quietly and does her best 
to hide any disappointment she may feel. He 
is a man of iron will, too, and has not the 
least idea of allowing anyone, much less his 
wife, to revolt against his rule. This young 
woman rebelled during, the first year of her 
marriage, but, as she has often told me, she 
might just as well have tried to knock a hole 
in the wall with her head, her husband never 
gave way in any one little matter. She changed 
her tactics, she resolved to be a model wife, to 
submit gracefully to every desire of her hus¬ 
band ; she did not succeed quite at first, for 
her character is naturally independent, and her 
temper quick, but after a time she found it 
easier, and what is the result now ? She has 
so entirely studied her husband’s tastes that 
her own are almost identical, she has so won 
him by her cheerful submission to his will that 
he refuses her nothing he can possibly give her. 
His nay is still nay, and his yea yea, but she 


is so sure of his desire to please her, that when 
he does say nay, she knows quite well that he 
must have a very good reason, and, therefore, 
does not even discuss the matter with him. 
Now if this young wife had continued her 
first system, she would probably by now be a 
most unhappy woman, and instead of being 
the sunshine of her husband’s life, she would 
have become a worry and anxiety to him, 
for she would never have got the better of 
him, however hard she may have tried; he 
would always be master, as every tine man 
should be. 

Let us now study a little the cause and result 
of these first quarrels; by first quarrels, I do 
not mean those little disputes between bride 
and bridegroom, which, like lovers’ quarrels, 
are the renewal of love, but those more serious 
ones, which although they may begin out of 
nothing, increase in severity, so that words are 
said by both which wound like sharp swords, 
and leave their mark for many a day after. 

The most perfect confidence and free 
exchange of ideas and feelings should exist 
between husband and wife. From the moment 
that they, and in particular the wife, keep 
silence, and nurse their little grievances, these 
last assume enormous proportions, until they 
burst forth in one tremendous storm which 
does double the damage a quiet little grumble 
would have done. Under these circumstances, 
we can safely say woman shows herself in a 
most unfavourable light. She appears to be a 
creature who has neither reason nor logic, 
nor even any idea of truth. She allows her 
heated imagination to run away with her, and 
says the most utterly preposterous things she 
can lay her tongue to, and what is worse, she 
thoroughly believes them for the moment. 
This belief gives an appearance of reality to 
her words, which strikes as a funeral knell of 
happiness on the young husband’s ears, in¬ 
experienced as he is in women’s ways. 

Woman is not at times mistress of her 
words, and most certainly seldom attaches the 
same importance to them as her unfortunate 
audience ; thus, an hour, nay, sometimes half 
an hour after, she will utterly deny having said 
such and such a thing; calm and reason have 
resumed their sway, and she either cannot 
really remember what she said in her wrath, 
or she is ashamed to remember. 

The husband requires all his tact and deli¬ 
cacy at this moment. If he, alas! has also 
lost his temper, the result of these first great 
quarrels is, that they become the point of 
departure of a permanent yet secret hostility, 
which ends in a sort of moral divorce, and 
sometimes in separation. 


If he, taking advantage of these strong ex¬ 
pressions and words, reproaches her with them, 
after peace has been made, and insists on her 
owning to them instead of quietly accepting 
her denial, he risks starting her off*again W’orse 
than ever; for woman is apt when thus pushed 
into a corner, during or directly after one of 
these nervous attacks of temper, to turn round 
on her husband and say, “ Well, yes ! I did 
say so, and I meant it,” etc., followed by 
perhaps still more cruel words. 

Neither should the husband remain utterly 
silent and passive during the torrent of un¬ 
kind words with which his wife assails him; 
instead of conciliating her, it will probably 
make her doubly furious. She will imagine he 
does not consider her worth answering, and 
will in consequence stab him morally with 
the sharpest swords she can think of. She 
will paint him in the blackest colours, and end 
probably by declaring that she can never look 
on him with affection again. Oh! a great 
deal of patience and kindness do these poor 
husbands need to bear with the sometimes 
terrible waywardness of their young wives. 
But once a husband thoroughly understands 
his wife, and knows that this excess of language 
is but the outcome of a nervous condition she 
is perhaps hardly mistress of, his task becomes 
comparatively easy. He no longer criticises her 
cruel words, nor does he ask himself if she 
is right or wrong ; he sees, and understands 
that she suffers, that her woman’s vivid imagi¬ 
nation has run away with her, and made her 
imaginary grievances really exist for the time 
being, and so there is a general air of anxiety 
and tenderness about his manner, pleasing to 
the exacting and difficult character at such 
times of woman ; she softens, gives way to her 
feelings in tears, and then smiles and gentle 
words appear as readily as May flowers after 
April showers. 

Whatever the subject of dispute between 
husband and wife is, it almost always changes 
its character as soon as the wife takes refuge 
in tears. Her husband’s one idea now is to 
comfort her, not to show her where she is 
wrong and he right. Their reconciliation is 
complete, and whether their respective opinions 
are changed on the subject of the quarrel or 
not, no further mention of it should be made 
just now. The husband who holds his tongue 
soon reaps the fruit of his wisdom. The less 
he says and appears to think of his wife’s 
conduct, the more she remembers it to her 
own disadvantage, and the greater her humility 
and sorrow. When a woman is not forced to 
defend her conduct, or blush for it by allusions 
and reproaches, she as a rule judges it very 
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rightly and severely. These rules apply to the 
great majority of women, but some there are 
who deserve nothing better than a jug of cold 
water poured over them, and then to be left 
to come to their senses at their leisure. This 
style of woman is perhaps less violent; but 
she is a thousand times more aggravating, being 
such a peculiar mixture of sulkiness and 
violence, and taking so very long to regain 
possession of herself that her husband requires 
to be almost more than human to bear with 
her. 

Woman, the weaker vessel, is however not 
the only one to give way to angry violence. 
Man also often forgets himself, and man, 
the “king of creation ” in a temper is a sight 
which, although it may sometimes alarm a 
woman at the time, is certain to rouse in her 
feelings of contempt for his weakness. An 
explosion of temper does not end with man as 
with woman, in tears which relieve and leave 
her in full and calm possession of herself; on 
the contrary he feels humiliated, worn-out not 
only physically, but what is more serious, 
morally ; his will seems to have deserted him 
for the time being, and he is thus entirely at 
the mercy of his wife. Never is woman more 
mistress of the situation than now, and oh, 
girls! how very delicate should be her treat¬ 
ment of the husband who presents a veiy 
pitiable spectacle, shorn of his will and manly 
dignity. While I think of it let me remind 
“ our girls ” that a good woman, a kind and 
true woman, will never, however weak-minded 
and incapable her husband may be, allow out¬ 
siders to see that she is master. She will always 
appear to be subservient, she will even persuade 
her husband that his will is law, and so great 
will be her tact and gentle thoughtfulness for 
the man she has promised to “ love, honour, 
and obey,” that he as well as others will never 
suspect that she is the mainspring of their 
common life. Some women seem to think it 
grand to show off their power, to air their 
independence of their husbands. These I think 
have missed their vocation and were never born 
to be wives. 

Some women (indeed I am afraid most 
have a touch of it), having learnt by experience 
that this violence suddenly transfers the power 
from their husbands to themselves, do not 
hesitate to take advantage of it in a way 
which is very mean, but alas! essentially 
feminine. She knows his faults, his weak¬ 
nesses well enough to hold him as it were in 
her hand. She knows what words, what 
gesticulations, what tone of voice even will 
annoy him and provoke an explosion of anger 
strong enough to leave him powerless 
and destroy the resistance he has opposed to 
her too often unreasonable demands. Is 
this loyal, think you ? Is it worthy of man’s 
“ helpmeet ” ? 

A wife should tenderly bear with her hus¬ 
band’s faults and weaknesses, as he with hers. 
.She should know how to put him at peace 
with himself. Soothe him as a mother a 
fretful child, with a patience which has no 
condescension or pity in it, only an infinite 
tenderness. 

There is another type of wife of whom I 
have not yet spoken, and this is the woman 
who, when a discussion arises in the menage 
and there is a resolution to be taken, submits 
her opinion to her husband’s with seeming 
good grace, though it may be against her most 
entire conviction. She renounces doing what¬ 
ever she wished to do, she puts aside her 
greatest preferences, she sacrifices her dearest 
plans, and thus shows herself in the most 
exemplary light, vis-a-vis her husband. Only, 
for there is an only, she wishes it to be well- 
known and acknowledged that her sacrifices 
are sacrifices, that she is the more reasonable 
of the two. She submits to each exigence, 
only she insists that her husband admits that 
it is an exigence. In fact, she must be 


publicly given her “victim’s” diploma, and it 
is only on this condition that she consents to 
immolate herself. Now this is one of the 
most powerful means of aggravating a man. 
His masculine pride insists on his authority 
being recognised and bowed down to, he loves 
to feel that his will is paramount, that when 
he speaks “ let no dog bark.” But he hates 
to be made to feel that he is a tyrant, that 
morally his wife is no more convinced than if 
he had never spoken. When she thus sub¬ 
mits it is a more cruel blow to his pride than 
if she resisted him. He is materially the 
victor, having obtained his desire, but morally 
he is vanquished, her conviction having escaped 
beyond his control. So instead of being 
grateful to her for her sacrifice, he feels 
injured and all his satisfaction disappears. A 
man very much dislikes to feel that “ a woman 
convinced against her will is of the same 
opinion still.” Learn by this, girls, to submit 
yourselves gracefully, cheerfully, as though it 
were a pleasure to you, or don’t submit at all. 
You will find that in the long-run you will 
gain by it. 

Woman has naturally a temperament given 
to occasional fits of bad temper ; man has them 
less by nature than by habit. How many 
young wives would avoid useless disputes with 
their husbands, if, when they feel this nervous 
irritability coming on, they would go frankly 
to him, and say simply, “ I feel so cross and 
peevish to-day, I shall grow quarrelsome for 
nothing ; will you be careful what you say and 
do, and help me to overcome it ? ” What hus¬ 
band could resist such an appeal ? A young 
couple, friends of mine, who had frequent 
“ scenes ” the first year of their married life, 
which made them both very unhappy, have 
employed this method, and I doubt if you 
would ever hear them quarrel now. An 
impatient word is the nearest approach to such 
a thing. This avowal of inferiority, this peti¬ 
tion for his help, cannot fail to please man’s 
vanity (and he has plenty); the patience he has 
now to exercise towards his wife is no longer 
a sacrifice obligatory, but a protection, and he 
therefore experiences a certain satisfaction born 
of this tribute to his manly superiority. This 
is the surest way for woman to surmount her 
natural nervous peevishness—to thus acknow¬ 
ledge her bad temper before her husband has 
suffered from it is simply to have the sense to 
fight it a deux instead of alone. Matrimony 
shows itself in this as in every other case a 
visible and sure advantage. The same system 
may be practised by the husband. From the 
moment he confides to his wife his worries 
and anxieties and seeks consolation, his bad 
temper changes its character in her eyes ; in¬ 
stead of resenting it as an injustice to herself, 
and a discomfort to endure, she looks on it as 
a burden to bear with him and to lighten if 
possible (or she should do), and this sympathy 
in these little daily trials serves to draw them 
still closer instead of separating them. 

Sulkiness is also a fault of some women, 
very detrimental to married happiness. I am 
personally acquainted with some young wives 
who think nothing of sulking for days at a 
time, and refusing to say more than “ yes ” or 
“ no ” to their husbands. They generally 
make themselves more than usually amiable to 
any other man who may be present, and in¬ 
dulge in an exaggerated gaiety of manner 
when others are present in order that their 
silence may be the more felt when alone with 
their husbands. This is a most dangerous 
enemy of married happiness. The wife begins 
—it succeeds, her young husband is miserable, 
it is pleasing to her vanity to see him suffer 
thus—next time she keeps it up longer, thus it 
glows and grows until at last it becomes so 
prolonged that she does not know how to 
return, as it were, to her natural manner. The 
young husband too, after a while, tires of 
trying to make those eyes soften, those lips 


smile and speak, so that when the wife does 
come round, she finds her husband has taken 
her place, and that he now refuses to speak, 
to “kiss and make friends.” I do not advise, 
as you know, violence, but violence and angry 
disputing is a thousand times less dangerous 
and undermining to married happiness than 
sulkiness. 

Capriciousness is another woman’s fault 
little calculated to render her man’s “ help¬ 
meet.” Everything goes wrong in the house 
of a capricious woman; her husband is often at 
his wits’ end to know what she really wants, 
the servants likewise, so often are the orders 
given and countermanded, until at last they 
act like the aide-de-camp, who having received 
an order from his general, still held in his im¬ 
patient horse. “What do you wait for?” 
cried the general impatiently. 

“ The counter-order which will follow,” was 
the unhesitating answer. 

Thus you see, girls, marriage is a state not 
to be entered into lightly, just for the sake of 
being called Mrs., and having a house of your 
own; and that reminds me of a warning I 
have not given you. Do not, when your hus¬ 
band comes home, tired, worried, perhaps a 
little cross, meet him with complaints of your 
servants, and your own little insignificant house¬ 
hold troubles. Your first thought should be to 
chase away the frown on his brow, and the 
shadow in his eyes, not add to them. If you 
are forced to ask his advice, do so later on ; 
when calmed and tranquillised by the brightness 
and charm of home, and his wife’s loving 
welcome, he can listen to you patiently, and 
not feel that you are adding to his worries, 
without in the least considering his quiet and 
comfort. “ Oh,” but I hear you say, « men 
themselves are selfish enough, and even the 
best of them are often inconsiderate.” 

Well, yes, I know r they are, but that is 
neither- here nor there. Men, as I think I 
have said before, are born selfish. Their 
position entails more or less selfishness ; they 
are masters, and have to insist on certain 
things in order to keep their place as director 
of their household, and then, when they come 
home from their duties, perhaps worried, and 
with reason, they expect, and, as the bread¬ 
winners, merit every attention; they do not 
know what little things during the day are the 
cause of the household machinery going wTong, 
what bother their wife has had ; it is in all 
probability very insignificant in comparison 
with their own, and so they grumble and 
growl as their right, and their wives consider 
themselves very hardly treated, and their 
husbands selfish cross-patches, and thus the 
harmony of a whole evening is turned into a 
discord. 

Then again, I know of wives who insist on 
dragging their hard-working husbands out to 
ball, and concert, and dinner, night after 
night. The poor man goes out of good¬ 
nature, or perhaps because he considers it his 
duty as his wife’s protector. He is very 
likely not a dancing man, or is too w r eary to 
dance, so he looks on at the whirling couples 
and listens to the deafening brass band, and 
thinks what idiots they all look. Who is 
the selfish one, think you ? The w r eary-eyed 
husband, or the frivolous wife, laughing and 
talking inane nonsense to inane youths. 

A dear little baby comes to bless the union 
of husband and wife. The former has desired 
and awaited the happy event with the same 
ardour and impatience as the latter. They 
look on each other with different eyes, they 
see themselves father and mother, and the 
authority of the husband seems doubled ; and 
the young wife clothed with a greater dignity 
and grace. This dainty cradle becomes for a 
short time the centre" of gravitation to the 
fond father; he comes home earlier, and stays 
out less, now' that the cradle is filled by that 
strange little creature, the sight of w'hom stirs 
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liis whole being. As lie watches the young 
mother attending her babe, he feels that earth 
contains for him a no more beautiful sight 
than this; his heart is filled with a greater 
tenderness for his wife who has given him this 
treasure; he loves her the more for the child’s 
sake; she is not only bis wife, she is now the 
mother of bis child. 

Many a man’s love and reverence for his 
‘‘helpmeet ” is kept warm by this fact. The 
little hands join the two together more firmly, 
there is no escaping them, and the sound of 
childish voices saying papa, mamma, has an 
irresistible charm for most men, and the lisping 
of these two words brings more completely 
before the husband’s eye the union between 
himself and his wife, and out of gratitude for 
these loving little souls she has given him, 
does he cherish her the more tenderly, the more 
readily forgiving and forgetting faults which 
otherwise might perhaps estrange him from her. 

A man may love his babies quite as much 
as his wife, but for all that he cannot give up 
his usual occupations, pleasures, and habits, as 
she does, and she must not expect it. Indeed, 
sad as it is to relate, from the arrival of the 
long-desired first-born often dates the estrange¬ 
ment of husband and wife. Taken up by the 
care of her baby, the young wife is apt to 
forget, as it were, the existence of her husband. 
She is never free to do anything he asks her, 
as formerly; he finds himself suddenly quite 
a secondary object. Those delightfully cosy 
evenings they used to spend together, talking 
or reading, are at an end ; he sits alone now, 
she is in her room attending to “ my baby.” 
If he follows her there, he is either hushed 
up, and not allowed to speak or move, be¬ 
cause “baby” sleeps, or he is the spectator of 
caresses, denied him, lavished on this unthink¬ 
ing object, and the listener of baby-language, 
of which a little at first strikes him as charming, 
but later on as arrant bosh. 


What is the result of this conduct on the 
wife’s part ? He has patience for weeks, 
perhaps months. Then one night he suggests 
to his wife that he shall look in at the club. 
“Yes, do, dear, certainly,” is the answer, 
perfectly indifferent as to whether he goes or 
stays. That man’s thoughts as he walks to 
the club, if he is truly in love, as the saying 
goes, with his wife, are apt to be very bitter 
against her and his child, who has been made 
his rival. This is the beginning. Later on, 
when, as is sometimes the case, the new broom 
sweeps less clean, and the young wife turns 
from his child to her husband for companion¬ 
ship, he is no longer there. She abandoned 
him, now he abandons her. His rival and 
supplanter was his own child, hers are the 
club, gambling, theatres, what you will. She 
has lost her friend and companion, and often 
all her tears and reproaches are useless to 
bring him back; she has only herself to blame, 
as perhaps he will tell her bitterly, “ As she 
has made her bed, so must she lie on it.” He 
is accustomed to his present life, his taste for 
home has gone, and she may thank God if 
this is all, and he has not begun to tread the 
downward path to ruin. 

Is this right, think you ? Is this what God 
meant by holy matrimony ? No ! a thousand 
times no. It is written “It is not good that 
man should be alone.” Is he not worse than 
alone, when after haring tasted of home-life, 
after having enjoyed the companionship of the 
woman he loves, his “ helpmeet,” he finds 
himself suddenly put out in the cold and dark¬ 
ness, which is all the more dreary, because 
he has lately basked in sweet smiles, heard 
gentle, loving words, and been surrounded 
by every comfort fond attention could give 
him. 

No, this is my principle, and I will uphold 
it against every challenger: husband first, 
children after. A woman need be no less a 
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good mother because she studies her husband’s 
comfort and wishes before her children’s. 
They are not likely to suffer from it as he 
does when he is put second, for he has 
thought for them and their pleasures as it 
is not possible they, always put first, can ever 
have for him. 

Rejoicing in his wife’s love and society, his 
children are his friends and companions, not 
his rivals; and thus every one in the family 
circle derive a benefit from the wife’s tact and 
consideration for her husband. There is no 
isolation, only union as complete and as 
perfect as can be had on this earth. 

Believe this, girls, take for once in your 
lives the advice of an old married woman, who 
has talked to you thus out of her own personal 
experience and observation. The first months 
of married life are more frequently than not 
the hardest, and much, nearly all, in fact, in 
ordinary cases, depends on the young wife’s 
tact. Women don’t need to be extraordinarily 
clever to make a man happy; an ordinary 
intelligence, backed up by tact, delicacy of 
sentiment, and patience, is quite enough. 
Indeed, if you want any more general rules 
as to your conduct as married women, read 
the last chapter of Proverbs. 

The saying goes, “ There is no rose without 
a thorn,” and another, “A thornless rose 
has no perfume,” * but neither are true. There 
is a thornless rose, and it has a faint yet 
subtle odour; pure white it is, and such, girls, 
let your married lives be. The white rose of a 
spotless life, fragrant with kind words and 
actions, and innocent as the white rose of 
thorns, of spite, and meanness, and im¬ 
patience. 

Act up to this, and you may be sure that 
your husbands will indeed find you precious, 
“ far above rubies.” 


* Rose sans epines, n'a pas d'odeur. 



BLANCHARDYN AND EGLANTINE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Transcribed by LILY "WATSON. 


CHAPTER IX. 

While the fortunes related in the last 
chapter were befalling Blanchardyn, 
Darius, the son of Alymodes, was wait- 
ingin his city of Cassidonie for tidings of 
those who had started with his prisoner 
on the journey to the King of Sala- 
mandry. But he waited in vain, since 
all but Blanchardyn were drowned in 
the sea, as has been told. When no 
tidings came, Darius could not under¬ 
stand it. He caused a great fleet to 
be made ready, and furnished with 
soldiers and artillery, that he might 
go back to help his father in the siege. 
He committed the charge of his city to 
his sister Beatrice, and sailed away with 
a favourable wind; but when the ships 
were near the realm of Tourmaday a 


terrible storm came on, and the winds 
and the sea arose in such fury that 
Darius and all his folk feared instant 
death. They were driven far away from 
land, and tossed about until they were 
cast upon a little island, fair and fruit¬ 
ful, belonging to the kingdom of Fries¬ 
land. So beautiful was this island that 
the King of Friesland, Blanchardyn’s 
father, was wont to go there three or four 
times in the year for change and diver¬ 
sion, hoping* to forget a little the great 
sorrow that abode at his heart for the 
loss of his son, of whom he had never 
heard since his departure. The Queen 
also had fallen into such melancholy on 
account of her absent Blanchardyn that 
no one living could rouse her and give 
her any comfort. This grieved her hus¬ 


band greatly, and so, with a few of his 
people, he would come to the island to 
seek relaxation in a beautiful palace he 
had caused to be built. 

It befell that he was staying there just 
at the time when the fleet from Cassi¬ 
donie was driven into the haven nearest 
to the palace. Darius and all his men 
landed very early one morning, in great 
joy that they had escaped the perils of 
the deep, not knowing to what country 
they had come. They made their way 
to the palace, where they found three of 
the King of Friesland’s servants. “ To 
whom does this palace belong, and what 
is the name of the island?" they de¬ 
manded. 

With fear and trembling* the men 
replied that the palace and island 
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belonged to the King of Friesland, who 
had arrived there three days before. 

“Friends,” said Darius, “what may 
be your religion in this land ? ” 

“ Sire,” replied one of them, “ we hold 
the Christian faith and believe in Jesus 
Christ.” 

Then Darius, rejoicing that he had 
chanced upon Christians, enemies of 
his law, commanded that they should 
all be put to death. 

One only escaped, who rushed into 
the palace, aroused the watch, and 
shouted aloud within the hall, “ We are 
lost; for the Saracens have descended 
in great numbers from their ships hard 
by!” Then the inhabitants of the 
palace came flocking down, arming 
hastily. The King, at that hour, was 
fast asleep, as a man who suspected no 
evil, but he was quickly awakened by 
the alarm. He prepared to resist to 
the best of his power, like a brave and 
courageous prince as he was, but the 
onset was too sudden. He encouraged 
his folk, and hurried down among them, 
but he found the gate of his palace 
already captured, and Darius and his 
people within. The poor King, seeing 
himself thus taken unawares, sought, 
with his followers, where they might 
best retreat; but it was of no avail, 
they were all seized by the enemy or 
slain. The King was taken, bound, and 
sent on board ship by Darius, while all 
his barons who were with him were 
treated in like manner. 

Meanwhile, Darius and his folk 
searched the palace and rifled it of 
all the riches it contained, stowing them 
away in their ships. This done, they 
fetched their horses ashore, galloped all 
over the island, and wasted and destroyed 
it, slaying men, women, and children, 
and carrying off the cattle. Lastly, they 
set the palace on fire, and taking with 
them a great number of prisoners they 
embarked again, in much joy at all the 
mischief they had wrought. 

The poor King of Friesland, now a 
prisoner on board his enemy’s ship, 
wept and mourned greatly at this evil 
mischance. As for his wife, when the 
tidings came to her ears, she swooned 
away with grief. The shock, added to 
the trouble she already endured on 
account of her son Blancliardyn, caused 
her to fall into such an illness that at 
last she died, and thus the noble lady 
and good Queen of Friesland ended her 
days in heaviness and sorrow for the love 
of her lord. 

When Darius set sail again, he 
thanked his gods for the good fortune 
that had befallen him. The winds and 
the sea were calm, and a soft westerly 
breeze arose that sped the ships in the 
right direction, so that on the third day 
they cast anchor before the city of Tour- 
maday. Right glad was King Alymodes 
to hear of their coming, and he hastened 
down with his barons towards the haven 
to welcome his son. Darius told him 
how he had been driven upon an island 
which was Christian, and found a power¬ 
ful king, whom he had brought away 
captive; also, how he had ravaged the 
island, burnt the palace, and carried off 
enough wine and corn, sheep and oxen 
to sustain the host for three months and 


more. At this, King Alymodes and his 
folk were overjoyed. 

After Darius had related his adventures 
to his royal father they went to their 
tents, talking of many things. Darius 
asked how they fared in the city, and 
if it was long since they made any 
sally. Alymodes said they had made 
none of importance for more than a 
month. “They seem quite helpless,” 
quoth he, “ since that young knight was 
taken, whom I sent by you as a present 
to the King of Salamandry.” 

“ Sire,” replied Darius, “as to him, I 
did what you commanded, but ever since 
I parted from him I have had no tidings, 
neither of him nor yet of three score men 
of my own, whom I sent as a body¬ 
guard ; whereat I wonder very often.” 

Next morning, at his father’s com¬ 
mand, Darius prepared to go back to 
the city of Cassidonie. He left the host 
in good cheer, for they made no doubt 
they should soon- take the city. The 
King and the barons accompanied him 
to the haven, and commended him to 
the protection of all their gods; so he 
sailed away, meeting with no mishap 
till he reached Cassidonie, where he was 
gladly welcomed. 

Just at the hour when Darius was em¬ 
barking, and his father, King Alymodes, 
attended by the barons, was bidding him 
farewell upon the shore, the provost of 
Tourmaday and other chief men of the 
city were standing on the walls to watch 
what their enemies were doing. A spy 
had already told them of the arrival of 
Darius on the preceding day, with cattle 
and spoil in plenty, and of his immediate 
departure. They observed the herds 
grazing in a large meadow* not far aw’ay 
with no one to look after them ; for, as 
no sally had been made for a very long 
time, the foe had grown confident. The 
provost, therefore, pondered on what he 
saw; that all the host was still, and 
King Alymodes, his barons and chief 
captains were down by the sea watching 
Darius depart. On the other hand, 
close beside the city, was the multitude 
of unguarded cattle, and they needed 
food sorely within the gates. He, con¬ 
sidering this, descended hastily from the 
walls and summoned all his officers to 
the presence of the Lady-proud-in-love, 
before whom he proclaimed his purpose. 
When the Queen and the barons under¬ 
stood what the provost wanted to do, 
they all agreed that it was wise, and the 
chiefs hurried to arm themselves. 

The provost led out six thousand 
horsemen, and another of the captains 
had charge of four thousand archers 
on foot, wiio issued stealthily from a 
postern not far from the sfca. The 
provost and his company, on the 
other hand, went out by the gate from 
which they were wont to make their 
sallies. As soon as the captain of the 
foot knew that the provost was outside, 
he and his men stole softly in order 
along by the city moat, which was dry 
on that side, and so they crawled under 
cover to the meadow where the un¬ 
guarded herds were grazing. They 
placed themselves between the cattle 
and the foe, and paused to listen until 
they heard the shouting made by the 
Christian horsemen in conflict with the 


Saracens. Then they began to drive all 
the cattle before them into Tourmaday, 
oxen, kine, and sheep, and, to the great 
joy of the townsfolk, they got them 
safely within the gates. The provost, 
meanwhile, was fighting in the camp of 
the besiegers, who, taken by surprise, 
had not had time to arm until many 
were slain. When he thought the cattle 
might have been brought safely in, he 
caused the trumpet to sound a retreat, 
and so withdrew without loss into the 
city, after doing much havoc among the 
enemy. 

King Alymodes and his host were 
greatly alarmed and troubled at this 
onslaught, and when they found all the 
cattle had been driven off into the town 
they redoubled their grief. The provost 
was triumphant, and his Queen thanked 
him courteously for what he had done. 
The city of Tourmaday was now 
victualled for a whole year, and the 
enemy put to straits. 

But in spite of all the rejoicing that 
prevailed through the town, the fair 
Lady-proud-in-love could not cease her 
mourning for her beloved friend Blanch- 
ardyn. She feared that he was either 
lost to her or dead, and knew not what 
to think. She saw, however, that unless 
she had help in the course of time she 
should be forced to surrender her city to 
King Alymodes, and she felt she would 
rather die than have such a calamity 
befall her. Summoning the provost, 
therefore, she said to him— 

“ Provost, our city is now furnished, 
thanks be to Heaven, with victuals and 
arms for a great space of time, and is 
also garrisoned with plenty of brave 
knights and soldiers. I pray you 
instantly to make ready a galley, which 
I will have manned and provisioned, 
and go as my ambassador to my uncle, 
the King of Norway, to whom you must 
disclose my present plight, begging him 
to send folk to help me, or else I and my 
kingdom are in a fair way to be lost.” 

“ Madam,” said the provost, “ please 
Heaven, I will do my best with all pos¬ 
sible diligence, and I hope to bring you 
good tidings and such succour as shall 
not be pleasant to the false King 
Alymodes.” 

The provost took leave, and soon after¬ 
wards set sail early in the morning, so 
stealthily that his enemies did not see 
him until he was far out at sea. King 
Alymodes was very angry when he 
discovered it, but could do nothing, for 
the galley was already almost out of 
sight. He wished Darius, his son, 
might chance to fall in with the little 
vessel, but he was far ahead, and the 
provost sailed and rowed on towards 
Norway. 

When Darius had arrived safely in 
Cassidonie, he had the King of Fries¬ 
land and his other prisoners thrown into 
a dark dungeon in a high and strong 
tower, where the poor King, weighed 
down with misfortune, was left to con¬ 
sume his old age in heaviness and 
sorrow. There Ave shall leave him for 
awhile bemoaning himself, and shall 
return to his son Blanchardyn, whom 
we left within the Palace of Marien- 
burg. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 



“ Pearl, I have had a most wonderful offer,” 
said Eben, a day afterwards, “ but it rests 
with you whether I take it or no. You are 
quite yourself again now, and my heart is at 
rest and thankful on your account, so listen.” 

Then Eben told her that a friend of Sir 
Gervase Halstead wanted him to go with him 
in his yacht as mate. The gentleman was no 
stranger at Beaconcliff, and he knew that 
before Eben settled down to a fisherman’s life 
he had been an able seaman and visited foreign 
parts in that capacity. 

“ Pie told me he wanted to have some one 
on board that he could thoroughly trust, and 
if I could make up my mind to near upon a 
year’s absence, he would make it well worth 
my while. But I said my wife should say yes 
or no to him, according as she thought best, 
so it rests with you.” 

The wages offered were tempting indeed, 
but it was not the money which had any in¬ 
fluence over Pearl. A far deeper feeling 
moved her to consent, though she trembled as 
she entertained it. It was a great trial for 
her to bid Eben farewell, but she did so after 
many a prayer for guidance, and trusting that 
the result of his absence might bring lasting 
happiness and lift the cloud from his life, her 
own, and Mary’s, once and for all. 

To Eben himself this departure was alike a 
trial and a relief. The misfortune that had 
befallen his boy had changed one side of his 
sunny nature, and so long as the cause of his 
sorrow was always in sight, there was little 
chance of his being the old Eben Closson once 
more. Sir Gervase, Lady Halstead, and the 
doctor had planned this opportunity for Eben, 
and made the temptation as great as they 
could on the one hand, whilst using their 
influence with Pearl on the other. 

Eben looked a fine sample of a stalwart 
seaman as he stood on the deck of the Swallow 
in the smart uniform of first mate. He could 
hardly believe in his changed position and felt 
a little exultation at the thought of the trust 
reposed in him. Friends from castle and 
cottage saw the yacht glide out to sea, and 
many a prayer went up from Pearl’s heart for 
a blessing on the voyage and her liusb .nd’s 
safe return. 

A week later Lady Plalstead and the 
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doctor were at the cottage in earnest talk with 
Pearl. 

“You will not give up the hope we have 
been cherishing for more than a year past, 
will you, Pearl ? ” said the lady. 

“ Ah, My Lady, think what it means to me. 
If anything went wrong, I should never get 
over it. Life in such a case would be worse 
than death, for Eben would never forgive 
me.” 

“I would not urge you if I thought aught 
but good could result to you and yours, Pearl. 
Mr. Motley says your boy’s state of health, 
apart from that one thing, is all he could 
desire. The operation through the many 
agents that are in use to-day, will be painless 
for your darling.” 

“ And thanks to Sir Gervase and Lady 
Halstead it will be performed by one who 
stands at the very head of his profession and 
to whom failure is the rare exception. Think 
what it will be for Eben when he comes back 
to see his boy run to welcome him first of 
all! ” 

“We have prayed for guidance, together 
and apart, dear Pearl,” said my Lady Sun¬ 
shine, with a radiant look on her sweet face, 
“ and always our hearts have been alike 
inclined to follow Mr. Motley’s advice.” 

“ Tnat is true, dear lady. It shall be as you 
wish.” 

Beaconcliff folk were never surprised at any 
act on the part of Lady Halstead which was 
“out of the common.” So when Pearl and 
her boy were removed to the castle, everybody 
judged that its mistress wished to benefit the 
health of both. “ Or to cheer Pearl now 
Eben is gone,” said one neighbour. “Those 
two have never been parted for any time since 
they were first wed, and they are more to one 
another than most husbands and wives are. 
More’s the pity that all those that are made 
one by marriage are not so in every sense.” 

All agreed that it was like My Lady to com¬ 
fort a poor man’s wife in a bit of trouble, 
though no doubt some women would have 
needed no cheering, but have said “ Good¬ 
bye ” aloud, and in their hearts “ Good rid¬ 
dance for a while,” when their masters went 
on a real long voyage with big wages to 
draw. Strangers were wont to visit the 
castle, so when that famous surgeon came and 
with Mr. Motley’s aid performed the operation 
which was to give little Abel the full use of 
his limbs, his coming and going caused no 
comment. Outsiders knew nothing, and 
those within the castle walls who were trusted, 
deserved to be, and said nothing. 

Pearl went to and fro between castle and 
cottage, ordering the concerns of her own 
home and family, though the infant perforce 
was with her in whatever place she might be. 
Soon the tiny creature became a great source of 
delight to Lady Halstead and would go to her 
extended arms from any save those of Pearl 
herself. How my Lady Suushine loved to 
nurse the babe! At first she watched the 
washing and dressing of the little creature, and 
then essayed to bathe and clothe the round 
limbs with her own fair hands. 

“ I am an awkward nurse, Pearl,” she would 
say, laughing too at her want of skill. 

“ But you are a very careful one, dear lady, 
and you are quick to learn.” 

Then Lady Halstead would laugh and blush 
and whisper in Pearl’s ear with a new light on 
her own face, which would be reflected on 
Pearl’s as she answered, “ May God bless you, 
dear lady. He will bless you, and pay you a 
hundred-fold for all your goodness to me and 
mine! ” 


Pearl might well say this. Pier glad heart 
was full of gratitude. Day by day little Abel 
was making good progress, and each day 
helped to confirm the hopes entertained before 
the operation. “ He will run to meet Eben 
when he comes home.” This was what the 
doctors said, and Pearl could not doubt it 
now. 

As to Sir Gervase, he offered no hindrance 
to his wife’s labours of love, neither did he 
object to the presence of so many members of 
the fisherman’s family under his roof. 

“ The castle is large enough,” he said, “ and 
there is no music to equal the sound of a baby’s 
voice.” 

The rooms of the Beaconcliff Cottage were 
not empty through the summer, and strangely 
enough the mystery of Pearl’s parentage was 
solved during her husband’s absence. An 
elderly widow accompanied by her trusty 
attendant took them just when little Abel’s 
recovery had become a certainty, and Pearl’s 
hands were freer for other duties at home. 

From their first meeting, the lodger was 
greatly attracted by Pearl’s looks and manner, 
and many were their talks about the children 
and the absent husband, when the servant had 
gone out on her mistress’s errands to the 
village. 

Mrs. Petherick sympathised with Pearl as 
she spoke of Eben, and one day she told her 
of the great sorrow of her own life. 

“The sea took from me my best and dearest,” 
she said, “ I and my baby-girl were returning 
to England with my husband from South 
America. Our child was born there, but we 
feared the climate would not suit her, so 
decided to sacrifice something and come home. 
The ship took fire on the voyage, and a storm 
added to the horror of our position.” 

The rest of Mrs. Petherick’s story may be 
told in few words. She, as the one lady, was 
to go in the first boat with her husband and 
child, but before he could follow her with the 
babe, the boat broke loose and was driven from 
the vessel’s side. She fainted, and when she 
recovered her senses, she was tossing on the 
wide ocean and knowing nothing of the fate of 
her dear ones. Four sailors were her com¬ 
panions, and there were food and water in the 
boat. After many days of exposure they 
were all saved by a passing vessel, but of the 
fate of husband and child Mrs. Petherick had 
never heard. She had for years been unable 
to endure a sight of the sea, but of late had 
gone to quiet places, like Beaconcliff, perhaps 
not without hope that in some out-of-the-way 
spot the mystery might be solved. 

“How long is it since these things hap¬ 
pened ? ” asked Pearl, who was greatly 
agitated. 

“ Thirty-six years last February.” 

“ Had you a dog with you ? ” asked 
Pearl. 

“No, but the captain had. He was a 
Newfoundland, and when not with his master 
was always acting as guardian to my baby- 
girl. Why do you ask ? ” 

Mrs. Petherick’s face went pale and her 
trembling voice showed her emotion. 

Very quietly Pearl told the stoiy of her own 
rescue as it had been told to her, and then she 
brought out the dainty garments she had worn 
as an infant, carefully preserved through the 
long years. 

“I made them with these hands!” cried 
Mrs. Petherick. “ That letter was of my own 
embroidering! Surely, you are my child so 
long wept for as dead ! ” 

The two were standing opposite the mirror 
in the sitting-room, and as they glanced at it, 
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by one consent they were struck with the 
wonderful likeness between them. 

“ See,” said Mrs. Petherick, pointing to 
the mirror, “ there is evidence, and with a 
flood of thankful tears, she clasped her long- 
lost child in her arms.” 

Soon all the neighbourhood knew that the 
foundling of the Cliff had been owned alter 
six-and-thirty years, and from castle to cottage 
there was great rejoicing. Their Pearl had 
not come from grand folk as they had been 
ready to imagine, because of her fair face 
and pretty ways. But she had been owned 
by a good mother who was •well-to-do, and 
had nobody to care for but Pearl and her 
family. 

This wonderful news went to Eben as fast 
as it could be carried and filled his heart with 
great gladness. 

Husband and wife lost no chance of writing, 
and letters always bore good news, but the 
home-coming husband knew not how much 
more awaited him there. 

The voyage of the Swallow was over at last. 
Hale and hearty, Eben had a mind to surprise 
his wife by appearing at the cottage a little 
sooner than she expected him. But the 
owner of the yacht was in the secret of all 
that had taken place at castle and cliff, 
and telegraph wires were busy, carrying 
messages to my Lady Sunshine. So 
when Eben drew 
near his home, 
Pearl stood in the 
doorway, her baby 


in her arms, and her three girls around her 
to give him loving welcome. 

What embracing there was ! What joy on 
every face! Plow Pearl’s eyes rested on 
Eben’s brown face, and laughed at the paler 
brow where his cap, with the gold band on it, 
had screened him from the hot sun. How he 
noted with quick glance the glow of health on 
Pearl’s face, and the growth of his children, 
and then, with eager searching look, and a 
voice with a little fear in it, asked, 

“ Where is my boy ? You are all here but 
Abel.” 

These questioning words gave a pang to 
Pearl, and to one beside, but both knew it 
would not prove a lasting one. 

The parlour door opened and a sturdy little 
figure, with clustering curls round a rosy face, 
ran forward, repeating the words Pearl had 
put into his mouth, “ I’m here, father ! I can 
run now ! ” 

Who could tell the thoughts which passed 
through Eben’s heart as he clasped his darling 
to his breast ? Thoughts of joy, thankfulness, 
a sense perhaps of undeserved blessing: for 
had he not been too hard to one child, 
through his worshipping love for another ? 
Tears fell like rain from the strong man’s eyes, 
as for a few moments his head was bowed over 
that of his boy. Then in a broken voice he 
said, “ Where is Mary ? ” 

He hardly hoped for so quick an answer. 
It may be that he thought his child too had 
something to forgive, but when from that 
inner room a tall girl came forward, looking so 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Economy —It is hardly worth while trying to clean 
white ribbon, as its colour will never he quite white. 
Why not dye it ? You can clean a white hat with 
ammonia diluted with water. 

Boadicea.— Boys are longer in coming to maturity 
than women. Their judgment, more especially. A 
girl that a lad in his teens would admire he would 
regard with different ej-es at five and twenty 01- 
thirty. Then, alas ! for the silly wife who thought 
his judgment matured when she consented to marry 
him. You would be exceedingly wrong, selfish, 
and unwise to engage yourself to a mere boy of 
seventeen. . 

Lady May.— Wild white heather is rather rare. It is 
fabled to bring good luck to the finder, and is there¬ 
fore put into bridal wreaths. 

Daisy. —If a man has jilted you you should not be on 
terms of friendship with him ; the more so in the 
present case, as his conduct fs so bad. Where is 
your maidenly self-respect ? You can scarcely visit 
his sister without the chance of meeting him and the 
young woman for whom he has broken his faith 
with you. You sa)- he lives with his sister, and this 
puts your visiting there out of the question. 


E. H. and Tressida. —You should not 
crroespor.d with any man (excepting a 
father, brother, or uncle) to whom you 
are not engaged. If he desire to cor¬ 
respond with 3-011 he should obtain the 
right, with your parents’ consent, by 
asking you to be his wife. 

Curiosity* —1. The Nore is a sand¬ 
bank situated at the mouth of the 
Thames about fifty miles from London, 
and a lighthouse protects the shipping 
from the danger to which it exposes 
them.—2. September 22nd, 1873, was 
a Monday. 

C. A. K.—Hazel eyes are of a light 
greenish brown. But some have rather 
a golden, than greenish, hue. 

Kitty.— The first week at school after leaving home 
is naturally a trying one. The best plan is to set 
yourself earnestly to please your parents, during 
your absence from them, by making the very most 
of your opportunities for which they are incurring 
so much expense for your sake. Nothing will help 
you better to bear the separation than the feeling 
"that you are showing your love and appreciation of 
their kindness. You write a good hand, and express 
yourself well for your age. The companion you 
select as a special friend should be good-tempered, 
unselfish, and conscientious ; and, of course, the 
liking must be mutual. 

Evelyn.— Girls of sixteen and seventeen should wear 
dresses to the feet, of a good walking length, not 
with a train. They usually grow until of age, and 
some even till a year or tw r o later. 

S. E. G.—We fear you possess neither common-sense 
nor even modesty, or you would not ask such ques¬ 
tions. If you do not know that such things arc 
wrong, it is not likely that you will listen to our 
teaching. We decline to reply further. 

Belfast. —In making seventeen shillings a week pro¬ 
vide good food for eight persons you manage very 
well, and we do not feel able to suggest a way of 
retrenching your expenditure. You do not mention 
porridge. It is cheap as well as wholesome, and 
more nourishing than meat. Dripping, when well 
clarified, will be found useful. Also, to establish 
the foreign method of ahvays having a pot aufeu— 
the water in which meat and vegetables have been 
boiled, remains of all gravy, pieces of bread, and 
other food, such as rice, lentils, peas and beans, and 
bones being thrown into the slowly simmering mix¬ 
ture, will supply a good meal, with nothing in addi¬ 
tion, day by day. The pot au feu is a great “ save- 
all ” and a “stand-by” to an economical house¬ 
keeper. 

Perplexed. —Give your parents your fullest confi¬ 
dence in so important a matter to you, and do so at 
once. They are your best guides, and have a right 
both to know* all and to give you counsel. 


like Pearl, and with pleading eyes uplifted to 
his, he only held out his arms and in a moment 
she was clasped to his breast. In that act the 
family chain was joined again without a 
missing link. 

As Eben lifted his eyes from his daughter 
they fell on two good friends. Sir Gervase 
and Lady Halstead were only waiting till now 
to bid Eben welcome home. The kindly 
words spoken, my Lady Sunshine inclined her 
head in answer to a look of Mary’s, adding, 
“Yes, my child ; you shall introduce him to 
your father. We have had a precious gift 
from God since you left us,” and as she spoke, 
Mary came from the inner room proudly 
bearing a sturdy baby boy. 

“ Why, My Lady, is this-” 

Eben paused, unable to complete his 
sentence, but Sir Gervase answered, “Yes, 
Eben. This is my son, heir, and namesake. 
My first-born, which your eldest holds in her 
arms. He has other nurses, but none more 
trusty than Maiy, who has long been, and by 
your leave will, I hope, long continue to be my 
dear wife’s right hand and helper.” 

The birth of a son and heir at the castle 
had revealed a secret, first whispered in Pearl’s 
sympathetic ear by my Lady Sunshine. 

Of all that followed this happy reunion no 
need to tell. It is enough to leave those, with 
whom we have companied for a little season, 
with the sun of prosperity shining on their 
heads, and with peace, love, and thankfulness 
in their hearts. 

[the end.] 


Fidgety and Madcap. —The falling-off of the animals' 
hair may arise from contracted mange or over and 
greasy feeding. Consult a veterinary surgeon. 

Bessie. —There is nothing to be said against your 
going to New York as an under-nurse if you place 
yourself under the direction of some emigration 
society for women. They will direct you to the 
right agents to be sought on your arrival. You 
might apply to the Hon. Mrs. Joyce, St. John’s 
Croft, Winchester. Remember that far more work 
is required of domestic servants and workers in 
every social department in the United States than 
in this country, where so little and such inferior 
work is generally accepted as the equivalent for 
wages given. 

Beatrice. —We can only repeat to you what we have 
told so many already, that we disapprove of girls 
giving presents to men. Whether your case be an 
exception to the general rule you should make your 
mother the judge, and abide by her decision. 

Yorkshire Mollee. —When dining out use a knife 
for meat; a silver knife, or a fork and scrap of 
crust of bread, for fish. None for patties, rissoles, 
jelly, mince, vegetables, nor puddings. You may 
use it for cheese, but not put it to your mouth on 
any account. Lay the cheese on a scrap of bread 
and so convey it to your mouth. Never use one for 
tarts, nor for curries. Your writing does you great 
credit. Have you read our article on “ Dinners in 
Society ” ? See indexes. 

Anxious Enquirer. —1. It is usual for the bridegroom 
to kiss his bride immediately after the conclusion of 
theceremony before retiring to the vestry.—2. Among 
Englishmen it is customary to give a woman the 
left arm with the idea that he may protect with, or 
make use of, the right in her service—just as a nurse 
carries an infant on her left arm that the right hand 
may be employed in attending to its wants. On the 
Continent men generally give women the right arm, 
and for no good practical reason. 

Irish. —1. We are continually warning our readers to 
beware what measures they adopt for reducing 
flesh. The experiment is a dangerous one, even 
under a doctor’s directions. Avoid drinking much, 
and take regular but moderate exercise. Fatty 
substances should be taken in small quantities only. 
You need not, at any rate, augment, if you do not 
try to reduce, your proportions.—2. Leave the 
child’s eyelashes alone. 

Hairdresser. —Your neuralgic headaches may ac¬ 
count for the premature greyness of your hair and 
the loss of nerve power. The condition of the hair 
depends much on the general health. Live well, 
and go to bed early. 

Daffodil. —1. Of course, make some acknowledg¬ 
ment.—2. The roll or piece of bread supplied to 
each guest should either be placed inside the 
dinner-napkin or on the right-hand side of the 
plate. 
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ON A SUMMER MORNING. 

By MARY ROWLES JARVIS. 

She ventured down the rocky path—a wilful little rover, 

And paused where shell and seaweed lay upon the verge of blue, 

And straightway all the dimpling waves, on tiptoe leaning over, 

Broke, and about her lightsome feet a myriad spangles threw! 

A firmer footfall down the cliff—a blush by way of greeting, 

And eyes looked up, and eyes looked down, and hand clasped hand once more ; 

And then one tender mystic word, the world-old tale repeating, 

In wonder-working witchery fell on listening sea and shore. 

The sea-shells flushed a deeper pink, their bright reflection showing 
Of Love’s own sunrise on her face, that looked so fair that day;" 

And all the sheltered boulder pools with sudden light were glowing, 

As if for them had been the glance in shyness turned away. * 

And oh, the gulls were brave to see, as circling round and under 
The crested waves, they bore afar the message of delight; 

And oh, the music of the waves, as with the new-found wonder 
They wove for every peak and crag a bridal robe of white. 

For Love that girdles earth with sea, and gives the leaf its fitness 
To stand beside the perfect rose through days of storm and sun, 

Had wrought her miracle once more, with rock and wave for witness, 

And in that summer morning bound two hearts and lives in one ! 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Grcyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

ASTONISHING NEWS. 

OTTERELS 
sold! Oh, 
papa ! ’ ’ 
“Sold! 
Actually 
sold ! You 
can’t mean 
it really, 
father? 
Why, it takes 
a long time 
togetatrans- 
action of that 
sort through, 
at least I al- 
waysthought 
it did.” 

“ And who 
says it has 
not been 
under negotiation a long time ? ” asked 
Mr. Tresham with his tranquil smile as 
he settled himself comfortably in his 
accustomed chair. 

“ But, papa, if it has been going on so 
long, why did we know nothing about 
. it ? ” 

“The etiquette of my profession, my 
love, does not allow premature bab¬ 
bling.” 

“ Oh, but, papa, Cotterels! Why 
you know what we all feel about Cot¬ 
terels ! ” 

“ Indeed I do, Susie, and therefore I 
kept my secret with as tight a hand as 
possible.” 

“Well, I think it was very horrid of 
you!” cried Susie pouting “I don’t 
know how you had the heart to do it. 


Men are certainly very extraordinary 
creatures. And Harold and Leofwin, 
why did not they tell us ? ” 

“Well, my dear, presumably because 
they did not wish you to know! ” 

“Then they were horrid too,” cried 
Susie excitedly, “and I shall tell them 
so when they come.” 

Norah was breathlessly regarding her 
father. She saw by the expression on 
his face that he had a good deal on his 
mind. Therefore, although she was 
as full of curiosity as her little sister, 
she refrained from asking one of the 
questions burning on her lips. 

“Harold and Leofwin have been a 
great deal away latterly, ” said Max, “I 
thought something must be up.” 

“ Yes, they are making immediate 
arrangements about emigration to 
Australia. They have secured an ex¬ 
cellent farm out there of a man retiring, 
and from the accounts we can get by 
telegram things are in excellent order. 
It is undoubtedly a fine chance for them : 
but Australia is a long way off, and it 
will mean, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
a break up of our home party,” and Mr. 
Tresham could not altogether restrain a 
sigh. 

“ Molly and Dolly ? ” questioned Susie 
with round eyes and bated breath, and 
Mr. Tresham gently caressed her curls 
as he replied, 

“ They asked leave to-day to go down 
to ) r our aunt’s house and tell the news, 
and ask if Molly and Dolly would be 
willing to share the new life there. Of 
course, after all these years of waiting 
and faithfulness on both sides I could 
only bid them go with my blessing. 
But it will be a bit of a wrench all tiie 


same, though we have been, more or less 
prepared for it for some time.” 

Susie looked grave for a few minutes, 
but she could not be silent for long with 
so much excitement in the air. 

“ Will they go soon, papa ? ” 

“ I think so, Susie, though perhaps 
not for a few months. They have to 
wait for answers to their letters, and 
that takes time : but the negotiation has 
been going on a good while, for we have 
felt sure of striking the bargain about 
Cotterels for quite six weeks now. Only 
it was not until this morning that the 
last of the papers were signed.” 

“And there will be a double 
wedding?” cried Susie, “and I shall 
be a bridesmaid! I have never seen a 
double wedding: and I have never been 
bridesmaid either.” 

“ Well, I suspect both these ambitions 
will shortly be gratified, if Molly and 
Dolly can make up their minds to the 
wrench,” said Mr. Tresham with a 
smile, and it was not until there had 
been some considerable talk on this 
point that Max suddenly asked, 

“And by-the-bye, who has bought 
Cotterels ? ” 

“Oh, don’t ask!” cried Cecil. “I 
know exactly who it will be, some horrid 
cad of a fellow, rolling in mone)q who 
thinks he can shove himself into 
Parliament or into society by buying a 
place and being a landowner. I just 
know the kind of brute ! I’ll never go 
to Cotterels again as long as I live ! ” 

“ Beware of rasli vows, my boy,” 
answered his father smiling; “for it 
strikes me that you will go to Cotterels 
quite as much as before. I should not 
be surprised if you found yourself there 
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oftener than ever: for Harold and Leo 
have never had much time for showing 
hospitality : but a lady-resident will 
manage things very differently, and I 
think anybody from the Fish-Ponds will 
be sure of a welcome from her. ” 

A lady! Everybody looked up at 
that: whilst a sudden wave of crimson 
rose in Max’s face and as quickly sub¬ 
sided. 

“ What do you mean, papa ? Do tell 
us quickly ! ” cried Susie. “Is it some¬ 
body we know ? ” 

“Max has guessed, I can see,” re¬ 
turned the father smiling. “ Yes, Susie, it 
is somebody we all know very well by this 
time. It is Miss Stanley-Devenish.” 

“Regina! Oh, I am glad! Oh, 
papa, why didn’t you tell us before ? 
Why didn’t somebody tell us ? Somebody 
must have known.” 

“ Nf>, Susie, I do not think that any¬ 
body knew except the parties concerned. 
Regina, as you call her, is a lady of very 
sound sense, and she did not wish, any 
more than the Cotterel brothers did, 
that this matter should become the talk 
of Coshington before everything was 
decided. And Regina had to go into 
every detail most thoroughly before the 
negotiation was in any way settled 
upon, and then came all the formalities, 
which, try and hasten them as you will, 
always swallow up time. So we all kept 
our counsel till everything was fixed, and 
now all Coshington will be electrified at 
the pade things are going.” 

Norah’s face had brightened wonder¬ 
fully. 

“Oh, I shall be glad to have Regina 
at Cotterels. I know she does not mean 
to live with Mrs. Devenish always, and 
we should be so sorry to lose her. It 
will be next best to having Plarold and 
Leo there, indeed, in some ways it may 
be better: for I am sure Regina wiil 
make the house charming: and we do 
want a few more houses of the right sort 
in Coshington.” 

“ Yes: and that is not all my budget 
of news either,” said Mr. Tresham, 
smiling at the eager way they all turned 
towards him. “ I have something more 
to tell, which has been practically settled 
for some days, but was not to be 
announced till this Cotterel business 
was absolutely finished. Miss Stanley- 
Devenish has made over to the funds for 
the building and endowment of the new 
church a very large sum of money, a 
sum which will enable the trustees not 
only to W\ld but to endow the church, 
and to erect the needful school premises 
as well in connection with it. The 
adVowsorr to the living might have been 
held by Miss Stanley-Devenish : but she 
(very properly as I think) holds that the 
Bishop of the Diocese is the right man 
to appoint his clergy, and she has 
placed the power in his hands. But it 
has been coupled with the request to 
send for Mr. Percival and examine into 
his fitness for the post, and I am pretty 
sure that if this is done he will be the 
first incumbent of St. Lawrence’s, as I 
hear they talk of calling the church.” 

Norah bent her glowing face over her 
work, and her heart beat too fast for her 
to attempt a reply. This change did 
not escape the observation of her father, 


who held Susie very fast with his arm as 
he said, 

“ But for the present things must go 
on much in their old groove. I suppose 
there is no chance of the church being 
built much within two years, and though 
Mr. Percival may be doing a good deal 
meantime to prepare the minds of his 
future parishioners for the good that is 
coming to them, I imagine he will retain 
his office of tutor to the boys next door 
for a time yet, and watch how matters 
turn.” 

“ I hope he will,” answered Cecil, 
who had joined the classes of his 
companions, and was getting on faster 
than he did at the school in Coshington 
which he had hitherto attended. “ He is 
an awfully good master, and, papa, I do 
hope you’li make him go on staying 
here. He is always saying he must find 
quarters of his own near: but that 
wouldn’t be half so jolly as having him 
in the house. You won’t let him go, 
will you ? ’ ’ 

“ Well, this is a free country, Cecil, 
and I have no power to keep him against 
his will. All I can say is that he is very 
welcome to stay with us as long as he 
pleases, and that I shall be sorry if he 
takes himself off.” 

“ He says he must if Max goes, but I 
don’t see why. And if Max is going to 
stay and set up at Coshington——” 

“ But I am not,” said Max hastily. 
“ I’ve quite given up the thought of it.” 

Mr. Tresham turned a quick glance 
upon his son. 

“ Plave you, my boy? ” he said ; “ I 
am sorry to hear that. I had hoped the 
arrangement would be carried out. Dr. 
Renfrew was so very cordial about it, and 
said that he was almost certain he could 
get you all the union practice in a very 
short time, since the present man is 
shortly going to give it up, and he is too 
busy to take it.” 

“ I don’t think I should like life at 
Coshington,” said Max, briefly; “but 
there is no need absolutely to decide 
now.” 

“ Certainly not. Important resolutions 
that may affect the whole course of one’s 
future life must be made deliberately. 
But there is an opening here that will 
not turn up every day, and in these 
times of close competition such a chance 
is not to be despised.” 

“ I do not despise it,” answered Max, 
walking away as if to close the interview, 
and Norah looked up to say, 

“I do not think Max is very well. 
He has seemed out of sorts for several 
days. When he gets right again he 
will think differently, I hope. Something 
seems to have affected his spirits.” 

But all this news was very exciting, 
and Norah could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion of looking in next door to see what 
was passing there. She had hardly 
reached the boundary fence before Raby 
and Maidie came rushing out upon her, 
breathlessly crying out together, 

“ Oh, have you heard about it ? ” 

“ About Cotterels ? Oh, yes ; but 
only just this moment. Are you not 
very pleased ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, yes, awfully pleased. It will 
be splendid having Regina so near if 
she can’t live with us always, and she 


keeps saying she can’t,” said Raby. 
“ She has gone to London to-day—she 
went off after the papers were signed to 
choose furniture and send people down 
to get the house done up. She only told 
us about it last night. We were sur¬ 
prised ! ” 

“ What does your mother think about 
it?” 

“ Oh, she cried at first because she 
wanted Regina to live here always,” 
answered Maidie. “ But she cheered 
up by-and-by, thinking how nice it would 
be to have her so near us. The boys 
were tremendously pleased about it, 
especially Ronny, who will have the 
pony for his own now. Regina has 
taken over everything—horses and cows 
and chickens and pigs and all the ser¬ 
vants and everything. It must be 
delightful to be so rich. I do so want 
to see what sort of a house of her own 
she will have. I expect it' will be 
lovely.” 

“And she says she’ll be our chaperon 
when we are old enough to come out,” 
added Raby, “ and will take us abroad 
with her by-and-by and show us lots of 
places and things we are dying to see. 
It is really awfully nice having such a 
sister, only-” 

Raby’s face grew suddenly rather 
long, whilst Maidie put on a very brave, 
bright air as she said, 

“ But you know, Raby, it is only to be 
for two years for me, and one and a half 
for you, and we shall have all these nice 
things to look forward to afterwards; 
and besides, I’m sure if we are good 
about it Regina will give us treats in 
between.” 

“Yes, I believe she will,” assented 
Raby; “only I did think I had done 
with lessons and was going to be grown 
up.” And at that Norah asked what 
they were talking about, and Maidie 
began eagerly to explain. 

“ You see, mamma said she could not 
possibly be left alone in the house with 
all the children and the boys—though 
they are so much better now—and then 
Regina said in her very nice, but very 
decided way that it was time we settled 
something about the education of the 
little ones, and about how we two were 
to keep up our studies and not to waste 
the two years before we could begin to 
think ourselves young ladies and come 
out. A little while ago we should have 
been furious about it; but you see we 
have got rather tired of doing nothing, 
and there was Minnie—oh, yes, Minnie 
has gone home now—but you know we 
didn’t like her at the last, and I felt 
that if being idle and hating books, 
and thinking only about pleasure 
made people like that, I’d rather have 
something to do, even if it was a 
bore.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Raby, “and then 
Regina went on and said that if the 
children had a nice cultivated woman 
for a governess—a real lady of the right 
sort, and she knew she could find one with 
a little trouble—and that if we would 
submit to let her superintend our read¬ 
ing and give us lessons in languages 
and the things we wanted to keep up in, 
and that if we would study three hours 
regularly every day till we were old 
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enough to come out—not counting music 
which will be two hours more, except 
when we do drawing instead—then she 
will give us a tour abroad to get a good 
accent, and she will let us have a real 
lively London season, and will let us 
enjoy our fun as much as we like-” 

“ Yes ; and I know now that Regina 
likes fun herself, and she said she should 
like taking us about, but that she would 
not do it for two lazy, empty-headed girls 
who had idled away their time for the 
past two years, and were not fit to take 
their place in society. So you see it 
partly depends on ourselves, and I 
mean to try very hard not to be silly and 
empty-headed ; for I think it’s nice to be 
able to talk as Regina does about things 
that are going on, sensibly and amus¬ 
ingly, like anybody who understands 
and has thought and read. Minnie 
always looked silly if anybody said any¬ 
thing to her, and I know she said very 
sill)" things in reply, though I didn’t 
know any better myself. Raby and I 
are quite determined not to be like Minnie 
when we grow up. I only wish we 
could learn to be like Regina.” 

Norah was exceedingly glad to hear 
this piece of news, and was very much 
amused by the finale to Minnie’s visit. 
That she should have ended by so dis¬ 


gusting her two admirers as to throw 
them back into Regina’s arms (so to 
speak) was highly entertaining, and Mrs. 
Devenish openly rejoiced in the change 
that had come to them. 

“It was rather an effort to make up 
one’s mind to a governess in the house, 
but I know' that Regina will be sure to 
send a suitable person, and the relief it 
will be to have the children properly 
taught and looked after will be immense. 
And if the girls will only study, and I 
am sure they mean to now, it will give 
me so much more time to look after things 
and learn how to manage the house. I 
find it so difficult to do anything with 
them floating about the whole morning 
idling and chattering. It can’t be good 
for them, and now that I really am 
stronger I feel that it is hindering me 
from work I ought to do. I shall miss 
Regina dreadfully ; but I suppose she is 
right in saying that the servants and 
the children ought to look to me, though 
I can never help sending them to her 
when she is with me. At any rate I shall 
always have her close at hand when I 
do want advice, and that is the next best 
thing to having her actually on the spot.” 

Norah cordially agreed, but had to 
hasten back to dinner. In the evening 
she walked in the garden with Max, 


and tried to draw him out about his ow r n 
affairs. 

“ I don't see that it will make much 
difference to me. I am glad the rest of 
you are pleased.” 

“ Don’t you like the idea, too ? I 
can’t understand you, Max. I thought 
you and Regina were such friends.” 

He seemed to make an impatient 
movement. 

“ Friends ? Oh, yes, I suppose we 
are all friends in a fashion. But when 
she marries and settles down there will 
be an end of that sort of thing. A 
woman’s life always changes when she 
has new interests come into it.” 

“Married? Regina married ! Why, 
Max, what are you talking about ? She 
is not even engaged ! ” 

“Oh, isn’t she! You’ll soon see 
about that! Don’t breathe a word of it 
though, for I only heard it quite by 
chance, and evidently she wishes it not 
to be known yet. But she is engaged 
fast enough, and is to be married very 
soon. That is why she has bought this 
property. I suppose she wants some¬ 
thing for her husband to do.” 

“1 don’t believe a word of it!” 
answered Norah, almost indignantly, 
“ and I wonder that you do either.” 

(To be continued .) 
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DOVE COTTAGE. 


It was during a late autumn holiday last 
year, that I had the pleasure of renewing my 
acquaintance with the calm peaceful beauty of 
the English lakes. 

Fifteen years had passed since I had first 
been entranced by their loveliness, and during 
that interval I had looked upon grand scenes 
in Switzerland and Italy, had stood upon lofty 
mountain summits amid the glories of the 
rising and setting sun ; had gazed with de¬ 
light upon far-reaching panoramas of lakeland 
and mountain ; and, when contemplating the 
prospect of a few days amongst the English 
lakes, I wondered whether the sweet influences 
of that lovely district would still have the 
same power over me as in days gone by. 

Some minds have a natural shrinking from 
revisiting any spot which has greatly fasci¬ 
nated them; a fear of disturbing “ memory’s 
shadowy moonshine,” and “the dreamlight 
clear,” with which they invest the scenes of 
former enjoyment, haunts them, and they 
sympathetically re-echo Wordsworth’s lines : 


“The treasured dreams of 
times long past, 

We’ll keep them, win¬ 
some marrow; 

For when we’re there, 
although ’tis fair, 

’Twill be another Yar¬ 
row.” 

However, finding myself 
at Windermere, I proposed 
to devote one day to Gras¬ 
mere, where for many peace¬ 
ful, uneventful years, the poet 
Wordsworth lived. I arrived 
there about midday and be¬ 
took myself first to that 
hallowed spot, dear to the 
hearts of many—Grasmere 
churchyard, where the poet 
and his loved ones lie sleep¬ 
ing their last sleep. 

Fitting resting-place ! Surrounded by the 
encircling mountains he loved so well, with 
the murmuring Rothay flowing by, and the 
humble graves of the dalesmen clustering 
around—he lies, the poet of nature—the one 
who looked into the very heart of things, and 
interpreted them to us as no other has done. 

The calm beauty of his secluded life, and the 
restfulness and peace of his teaching, seemed 
to flow into my soul as I stood musing beside 
his grave, beneath the shadow of the yew-trees 
which his own hand had planted; and then I 
slowly wended my way to the little church, so 
rich in memories of him and his. I thought 
of the lines from the “ Excursion ” in which he 
describes this sacred building: 

“ Not framed to nice proportions was the pile, 
But large and massy, for duration built; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters, intricately cross’d, 

Like leafless underboughs in some thick grove, 
All wither’d by the depth of shade above.” 


The church was decorated for harvest 
thanksgiving, and the rich abundance of flowers 
and fruit — God’s gifts — seemed singularly 
appropriate to the building in which the 
nature poet was wont to worship. 

Having spent half-an-hour in meditation, I 
proceeded towards Dove Cottage, Words¬ 
worth’s home from 1799 to 1808. It stands a 
little back from the highroad, just out of the 
bustle of the traffic, which is constantly passing. 
Originally a wayside inn, with the sign of the 
Dove, Olive Bough, in what was then a re¬ 
mote and isolated hamlet, it was destined- 
modest and unpretending as it is—to possess 
a wondrous power of fascination 2221} attraction 
for all who have felt the magic touch of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and who enter heart 
and soul into the sacred memories that cluster 
around and within its cottage walls. It is a 
great satisfaction to feel that Dove Cottage 
has been rescued from the decay and neglect 
into which it had fallen. Thanks to the wise 
and persevering efforts of the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, to whose little work on “Dove 
Cottage ” I am indebted for many of the facts 
of this paper, it has been secured as a memorial 
of Wordsworth in perpetuity; and though it 
has passed through many vicissitudes since his 
day, yet we may rejoice in the fact that it 
remains to all intents substantially the same 
as when he inhabited it. 

Preceded by the caretaker I passed through 
the little wooden gate, up the narrow garden 
path, and entered the tiny dwelling hallowed 
by the seven years’ occupancy of William, 
Dorothy and Mary Wordsworth. 

You pass directly through the sm?A\ vesti¬ 
bule into what is the living-room of the cottage, 
a small, oblong, stone-paved room with latticed 
window, and walls wainscot ted in dark oak 

Opening out of this room is Dorothy’s bed¬ 
room, also paved with stone ; but the charm of 
its late owner’s individuality seems to cling to 
it still, and we think of the many hours spent 
by that gracious and gifted spirit within those 
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four walls which are so endeared to us by the 
memories of what has been. Her first waking 
thoughts in this tiny chamber were those of 
beauty—as we see from her diary—but alas ! 
the view she so delighted in is now obscured 
by intercepting buildings. 

“ In the morning when I arose the mists 
were hanging over the opposite hills, and the 
tops of the highest hills were covered with 
snow. There was a most lovely combination 
at the head of the vale, of the yellow autumnal 
mists wrapped in sunshine, and overhung with 
partial mists ; the green and yellow trees, and 
the distant snowtopped mountains. It was a 
most heavenly morning.” 

But with all her poetic feeling, Dorothy was 
far from being a mere visionary. She was an 
intensely practical woman. She occupied her¬ 
self about household matters; she did not 
hesitate to wash her own and her brother’s 
clothes, to make pies, puddings, and in fact to 
attend generally to household affairs ; thus, in 
these and other ways making her brother’s 
home so dear to his heart, that he spoke of his 
home-life as “ the blessed life that we lead 
here.” 

Mounting the stairs, I then proceeded to the 
little drawing-room above, the birthplace of 
many of Wordsworth’s best poems, where, to a 
most sympathetic and appreciative audience, he 
would read them aloud as they flowed spon¬ 
taneously from his brain. Here his small 
library of choice volumes had its place in a 
little recess by the fire. There, we are told, 
the poet was wont to sit when the poetic in¬ 
spiration was upon him, engaged in working at 
the “ Excursion ” and other poems. This 
room, we feel, is the shrine of the temple where 
all is of hallowed interest. When one takes 
into consideration the fact that four children 
had arrived during Wordsworth’s occupancy 
of this tiny dwelling, and that indoors there 
could practically be no escape from their 
prattling voices and pattering feet, one is 
inclined to wonder how he was able to work 
uninterruptedly, producing the grand thoughts 
which are destined to live as long as the 
English tongue endures. One has been wont 
to associate irritability of nerve, sensitive¬ 
ness to noise, and absolute need of quiet 
with the poetic temperament; but one can 
hardly imagine Wordsworth to have been 
thus afflicted ; his nature seemed too full of 
joy and sympathy with life around him for 
children’s voices to jar upon his ear. “I 
cannot but admire the fortitude,” writes 
Dorothy the year before they moved, “ and 
wonder at the success with which he has 
laboured in that one room, common to all the 
family, to all visitors, and where the children 
frequently play beside him.” He was the 
most affectionate father, and took deep delight 
in his children ; his capacity for suffering 
when bereaved of his two little ones was in 
inverse proportion to the joy that had pos¬ 
sessed him in their bright and sunny exis¬ 
tence. 

Adjoining this sitting-room is Wordsworth’s 
bed-room, and close by are the tiny guest- 
chambers, occupied at different periods by 
several whose names are sacred in English 
literature. Coleridge, De Quincy, Clarkson, 
Sir Humphrey Davey, and Sir Walter Scott 
were among those whom love of literature ancl 
beauty attracted to this secluded spot, to share 
the “ high thinking and plain living ” which 
this simple cottage home afforded. Could 
these walls but speak, what a record would 
they give us of bright and sparkling intercourse 
between kindred minds; of high and noble 
thoughts expressed in language worthy of their 
greatness, and of peaceful home scenes also, 
when, gathered round the blazing log fire, 
one of the group read Chaucer or Spenser 
aloud, and all was peace and contentment. 

And here I may fittingly give an extract 
from a letter written by Dorothy in 1800, in 


which she describes her home. “We are 
daily more delighted with Grasmere and its 
neighbourhood. Our walks are perpetually 
varied, and we are more fond of the mountains 
as our acquaintance with them increases. We 
have a boat upon the lake, and a small orchard 
and smaller garden, which, as it is the work of 
our own hands, we regard with pride and 
partiality. Our cottage is quite large enough 
for us, though very small, and we have 
made it neat and comfortable within doors, 
and it looks very nice on the outside for, 
though the roses and honeysuckles which we 
have planted against it are only this year’s 
growth, yet it is covered all over with green 
leaves and scarlet flowers, for we have trained 
scarlet beans upon threads, which are not 
only exceedingly beautiful, but very useful, as 
their produce is immense. We have made 
a lodging-room of the parlour below-stairs, 
which lias a stone floor, and therefore we have 
covered it all over with matting. We sit in 
a room above-stairs, and we have one lodging- 
room with two single beds, a 5 ort of lumber- 
room, and a small low unceiled room, which I 
have papered with newspapers, and in which 
we have put a small bed.” To this I add 
the descripton which De Quincy gives of 
Dove Cottage ; he himself occupied it in Nov. 
1809, after Wordsworth removed, and re¬ 
mained there for a period of twenty-seven 
years. 

“ Cottage immortal in my remembrance ! ” 
he exclaims, “ as well it might be, for this 
cottage I retained through just seven and 
twenty years. This was the scene of struggles, 
the most tempestuous and bitter, within my 
own mind ; this the scene of my despondency 
and unhappiness ; this the scene of my happi¬ 
ness—a happiness which justified the faith of 
man’s earthly lot, as upon the whole, a dowry 
from heaven. It was in its exterior not so 
much a picturesque cottage—for its outlines 
and proportions, its windows and its chimneys, 
were not sufficiently marked and effective for 
the picturesque—as it was lovely. One gable 
end was indeed most gorgeously apparelled in 
ivy, and so far picturesque ; but the principal 
side, or what might be called the front, as it 
presented itself to the road and was most 
illuminated by windows, was embossed, nay, 
it may be said smothered, in roses of different 
species, amongst which the moss and the 
damask prevailed. These, together with as 
much jasmine and honeysuckle as could find 
room to flourish, were not only in themselves 
a most interesting garniture for a humble 
cottage-wall, but they also performed the 
acceptable service of breaking the unpleasant 
glare that would else have wounded the eye 
from the whitewash—a glare, which having 
been renewed amongst the general preparations 
against my coming to inhabit the house, could 
not be sufficiently subdued in tone for the 
artist’s eye until the storms of several winters 
had weather-stained and tamed down its 

brilliancy.My cottage wanting this 

primary feature of elegance in the constituent 
of Westmoreland architecture—the peculiar 
chimney—and wanting also another very 
interesting feature of the older architecture, 
annually becoming more and more rare, i.e., 
the outside gallery (which is sometimes merely 
made of wood, but is much more striking 
when provided for in the original construction 
of the house, and completely enfonce in the 
masonry), could not rank high among the 
picturesque houses of the country—those at 
least which are such by virtue of their archi¬ 
tectural form. It was, however, very irregular 
in its outline to the rear, by the aid of one 
little projecting room, and also of a stable and 
little barn in immediate contact with the 
dwelling-house. It had besides the great 
advantage of a varying height, two sides being 
about fifteen or sixteen feet high from the 
exposure of both storeys, whereas the other 


two, being swathed about by a little orchard 
that rose rapidly and unequally towards the 
vast mountain range in the rear, exposed only 
the upper storey ; and consequently, on those 
sides the elevation rarely rose beyond seven or 
eight feet. 

The little upland garden which rises at the 
back of the house is also to us a scene of vivid 
interest. Behind, “a vast and seemingly 
never-ending series of ascents rise above it to 
the height of more than 3000 feet.” There 
are the rocky steps cut by Wordsworth, there 
is the rock upon which Coleridge so often sat, 
and which Wordsworth crowned with a coronet 
of snowdrops ; there the little well, fed by its 
running spring of clear limpid water fresh from 
the mountain, where the bright gowan and 
marsh marigold flourished, planted by loving 
hands. The garden remains very nearly as it 
was when Wordsworth left the cottage. This 
“little nook of mountain ground” was 
especially dear to the hearts of the poet and 
his sister. With their own hands had thev 
toiled in making it what it now appears, and it 
still bears the impress of the tender love with 
which they regarded it. In their long rambles 
together over the lovely hills, they were wont 
to bring back choice spoils of fern and flower 
which they planted here and tended with 
loving care. 

“ Dear spot! which we have watched with 
tender heed, 

Bringing thee chosen plants and blossoms 
blown 

Among the distant mountains—flower and 
weed 

Which thou hast taken to thee as thine 
own, 

Making all kindness registered and known ; 

Thou for our sakes, though Nature’s child 
indeed 

Fair in thyself and beautiful alone, 

Hast taken gifts which thou dost little 
need.” 

If Dove Cottage is rich in memories of 
noble minds, none the less is this little garden 
haunted by ghosts of the past. Not only so, 
but the interest with which we regard it is 
intensified by the thought that here Words¬ 
worth was wont to murmur forth his first 
conception of many of his most beautiful 
poems, and the echo of his voice, travelling 
down the century, seems to fall upon our ear 
as memory brings to our recollection such 
poems as “The Green Linnet,” “To a 
Butterfly,” “ The Kitten and Falling Leaves,” 
and many another composed in this garden. 

Often on nights when the moon was lighting 
up the surrounding scenery, did Wordsworth 
and Dorothy pace to and fro here, holding 
high communion with each other and the 
works of God around them. What an untold 
blessing this devoted sister was to the poet! 
Her sensitive insight into Nature, her delicate 
perception of all that was lovely, and her 
intuition as to the subjects most suited to the 
mind and genius of Wordsworth, are gratefully 
dwelt upon by him in those well-known lines 
on “ The Sparrow’s Nest ”— 

“ She gave me eyes—she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy.” 

Truly may we feel thankful that Dove Cot¬ 
tage, with all its hallowed memories, has been 
preserved as a place of pilgrimage for all who 
have been penetrated by Wordsworth’s teach¬ 
ing, and have felt its power; and thankful 
may we also be to hand down to posterity this 
simple cottage home, rich with all the tender 
and delightful memories connected with the 
poet and his family. 

Milward Wood. 
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POOR LADY LEIGH. 


T can remember it all as distinctly as if it had 
happened only yesterday. 

“ Why on earth does Leigh shut up his 
wife in this absurd way ? ” exclaimed my 
brother, Dr. Brown, impatiently. “ It is 
most ridiculous ! ” 

“ I have ceased to wonder at it,” I replied ; 
“it is now two years since Sir Laurence 
brought his American bride home, and not 
a soul has set eyes on her save the old servants 
at Leigh Court. I’d almost forgotten her 
existence, and his too, for the matter of that, 
for one never meets him anywhere.” 

“It is most ridiculous ! ” repeated the irate 
young doctor. 

11 Perhaps she is an invalid,” I suggested. 

“ I don’t think so, she never sees a doctor, 
and when one enquires after her ladyship, Sir 
Laurence always says she is well.” 

“ She may be out of her mind then.” 

“ Not she; he has heaps of books down 
from London for her, and lunatics don't care 
for all the newest novels, my dear Margaret.” 

“ Why are you so particularly keen on the 
subject to-day ? ” I asked. “ It is no new 
thing.” 

“ Well, the fact is,” explained Dick con¬ 
fidentially, “ that Leigh happened to be in the 
club to-day, and a miniature fell out of his 
pocket and rolled to where I was sitting. In 
returning it to him, I made some remark about 
its not being injured by the fall, and he said he 
was glad of it, as it was a portrait of his wife, 
painted not long before her marriage. He is 
such a proud, reserved beggar that one daren’t 
ask him any questions.” 

“What was the portrait like?” I asked, 
with much interest. 

“ Like the loveliest face you ever saw in 
your life; a face to dream of—an angel’s 
face ! ” exclaimed Dick rapturously. 

.“ Dark or fair ? ” 

“ Golden hair and a perfect complexion,” 
answered my brother, “ and the most glorious 
dark eyes you can imagine, with lovely black 
brows and lashes. You never saw anything so 
exquisite. It is a thundering shame, I say, for 
a man to have such a beautiful wife as that, 
and to shut her up out of every one’s sight! ” 

And then Dick went out on his rounds, 
banging the door after him in futile rage 
against the master of Leigh Court. 

Dick had bought a practice in the quaint 
little town of Linley, and, as he was a bachelor, 
I had come to keep house for him, and we had 
been very happy together for over three years. 
After the noise and bustle of a large family, I 
enjoyed the repose and importance of being 
the mistress of Dick’s house ; and if ever I 
felt dull I could always go home for a few 
days to be cheered up again. Although 
Linley was a sleepy old town, there was a 
good deal of quiet visiting going on, which 
Dick and I found very pleasant. The only 
big place in the neighbourhood was Leigh 
Court, a handsome but rather desolate house, 
surrounded by a fine estate, about five miles 
from Linley. It was empty during the first 
year of our sojourn in the little town, Sir 


Laurence Leigh—the present baronet—having 
been abroad for some years. He had no near 
relatives living; and gossip said that he was 
too much of a rover ever to settle down in the 
dull, country home he had inherited from his 
father. Then the news came that Sir Laurence 
was goingto be married to some great American 
beauty, and after that there were rumours of a 
fracas between him and a rejected rival. All 
Linley was agog to see the bride when at last 
she came home to Leigh Court; but, strange 
to say, no one from outside was ever permitted 
to set eyes on her. This vras a nine days’ 
wonder at the time, but after a while people 
grew tired of talking about the Leighs, and 
almost forgot their existence, for her ladyship 
never appeared at all, and Sir Laurence 
received any overtures from his neighbours 
so coldly that such overtures were not long 
continued. The Baronet was civil to every 
one in his stately way, but no one had been 
admitted to anything approaching friendship 
with the proud master of Leigh Court. I had 
seen him out riding several times, but I did 
not pay much attention to him, he was so dull 
and heavy-looking, I thought; and though my 
interest in Lady Leigh was revived by Dick’s 
description of her marvellous beauty, the little 
duties and pleasures of my busy life soon 
drove her out of my thoughts again. I read in 
the Peerage that Sir Laurence Leigh, fifth 
Baronet, married Laura, only daughter of 
Ralph Vanden, Esq., of Virginia, U.S.A., 
and with that scanty information I thought I 
should have to be content. But subsequent 
events proved otherwise. 

One day it happened that I went with Dick 
on his rounds for the sake of the drive, and, as 
we approached Leigh Court, we met a man on 
horseback galloping as hard as he could. He 
drew rein on meeting us, and said— 

“ If you please, Dr. Brown, I was coming to 
fetch you. Sir Laurence Leigh has had an 
accident and is badly hurt.” 

"We at once hurried on to the Court, the man 
riding beside us, and on our way we learned 
from him that Sir Laurence had been thrown 
in his own park by a new horse he was trying 
for the first time, and had been carried home 
unconscious. On reaching the house we found 
everything in confusion, the devoted old 
servants being completely upset by this 
accident to their beloved master. As Dick 
was hurrying to .Sir Laurence’s room he said 
to me— 

“ You had better go to Lady Leigh, 
Margaret, and find out if you can do anything 
for her. They have not let her see her hus¬ 
band yet, I hear, and I am sure she needs a 
friend now.” 

And then he went to his patient and left 
me alone. 

The fine old house had a very desolate 
appearance. The Leighs only kept a few 
faithful old servants, and these were all crowd¬ 
ing round their master, trying to revive his un¬ 
conscious form, so I had to find my own way 
to her ladyship’s apartments. Luckily, the 
first passage 1 tried was the right one, and led 


me into a dainty little ante-chamber, leading 
to a larger and even more elegant room beyond. 
The rest of the house, as I said, had a” bare 
and deserted appearance, but there was no 
trace of anything of that kind here. I had 
never seen such an exquisitely furnished room 
in my life before; no expense had been spared 
to increase its luxury and beauty, and it was 
made still lovelier by the rare hot-house /lowers 
which filled every available space, and by the 
glorious Spring sunshine which poured in 
through the large latticed windows. It was a 
home fit for a queen. All this I took in at a 
glance, and then my attention was absorbed 
by the sole occupant of this fairy-chamber. A 
tall and very graceful woman was standing 
with her back towards me, her figure was 
perfect, and the pose of her small head most 
queenly, while the luxuriant hair coiled round 
and round that dainty little head was of the 
most wonderful golden colour it is possible to 
imagine. 

“How lovely! ” was my mental ejaculation, 
then I said aloud— 

“Lady Leigh ! ” 

Immediately the golden head was turned 
round, and I saw, oh, horror! the most awful 
face it has ever been my lot to behold. A 
dreadful, distorted, hideous face, hardly 
human in its deformity. There seemed no 
shape in it, no features; and the contrast 
between this terrible visage and the lovely, 
girlish form beneath it was too ghastly for 
description. At first I felt that I must 
scream, but by a strong effort I controlled 
myself, and I heard a sweet, young voice 
saying pleadingly— 

“ What is the matter ? I do not know your 
voice. Tell me, please, who you are.” 

And, as Lady Leigh approached me with 
groping, outstretched hands, I saw that she 
was blind. 

I at once explained my presence to the poor 
lady, and told her of her husband’s accident— 
of which she had not yet heard—making as 
light of it as I could. She was not as much 
alarmed as I expected, and never expressed a 
wish to go to Sir Laurence ; she seemed to 
be one of those selfish, easy-going people, 
who never trouble much about anybody except 
themselves, and she soon turned the conversa¬ 
tion from her husband to herself. She was so 
pleased to have somebody new to speak to 
that she did not notice the horror which I 
tried in vain to keep out of my voice whenever 
I looked at that awful face. 

“ I am so glad that you have come,” she 
said, in her strangely sweet voice. “ It is so 
dreadfully dull here, and Laurence never will 
let me have any one to see me. Isn’t it cruel 
of him? Here am I—only twenty-two—shut 
up in this prison, with no one to speak to but 
my husband and his old nurse, Anna.” 

“ But do you want to have people to see 
you ? ” I asked in wonder, thinking that if I 
had a face like that I would hide myself for 
ever from human gaze. 

“ Of course I do,” answered her ladyship. 
“ I had such a gay life at home in Virginia 






that I feel the change all the more. It is 
stupid of Laurence, I think, to be such a 
recluse ! Of course he is very good to me, 
and spends most of his time in reading to me 
and trying to make me forget my blindness, 
but I’d rather he would go out more, and let 
me have a little change of society.” 

“ Do you ever go out ? ” I asked. 

“ Only in the garden,” answered Lady 
Leigh pettishly. “ Laurence takes me out 
walking every day when it is fine. But that 
is as dull as staying in. It is bad enough to 
be blind, without making matters worse by 
becoming a hermit into the bargain.” 

Here we were interrupted by the old nurse, 
who came to report to Lady Leigh my 
brother’s opinion of Sir Laurence. Dick had 
informed her of my presence, so she showed 
no surprise at finding me there, but I detected 
a shade of annoyance under her respectful 
manner. She brought word that Sir Laurence 
had regained consciousness, and that Dr. 
Brown said that with perfect quiet and 
careful nursing he would be all right in a week 
or two. The doctor had sent his trap back to 
Linley for some medicine, and would remain 
with Sir Laurence till its return. 

“Then you must stay with me, Miss Brown,” 
chimed in Lady Leigh, “ till you can drive 
back with your brother. Bring us some tea, 
Anna, at once.” 

And the old woman withdrew to fulfil her 
mistress’s order. 

Then this strange being made me sit beside 
her and tell her all about Linley, and what the 
people were like, and how we managed to 
amuse ourselves in such a dead-alive place. 

“ Oh, how I wish I could see you ! ” she 
said at last; “ it is terrible to be blind ! ” 

“Have you always been blind?” I asked, 
my curiosity growing stronger than my good 
manners; but Lady Leigh was always ready 
to talk about herself, so did not object to my 
impertinence. 

“ Oh, no ! ” she answered. “ I will tell you 
how it happened. People said that I was the 
prettiest girl in Virginia, so of course I had 
a lovely time and lots of admiration. I 
was first engaged to a Mr. Abela, a half- 
Spaniard, but threw him over when I met 
Laurence. He was a very dark man, with a 
vile temper, and he vowed he would be 
revenged. One lovely evening—it was the 
last sunset I ever saw, so I can remember it 
distinctly—Laurence and I were saying good¬ 
night to each other in the garden at home, and 
just as Laurence was kissing me, Mr. Abela 
fired at us from behind a tree. After that I 
cannot remember anything for weeks and 
weeks ; but when I recovered consciousness 
again, I found that Laurence had been but 
slightly hurt, while I was permanently blind. 
Wasn’t it cruel ? And I was only nineteen. 
At first, I was afraid I had lost my beauty as 
well as my sight, and then I wanted to die ; 
but when Laurence came to see me, and told 
me that to him I was as pretty as ever, I felt 
such a weight taken off my mind. I had 
always thought so much of my beauty that I 
felt I could not lose it and live. But Laurence 
was so lovely to me all the time I was getting 
better that I quite ceased to miss my favourite 
occupation of looking at myself in the glass. 
It is like poetry to hear Laurence tell you how 
charming you are! By-the-way, are you 
pretty ? ” 

“No,” I truthfully answered ; “I only wish 
I were.” 

“ Never mind,” said Lady Leigh soothingly ; 
“heaps of nice people aren’t at all pretty; 
and there is one comfort, you need not always 
be in an agony for fear of losing your looks. 
Ever since I was a tiny child I have been in 
constant terror of growing plain. Ugly girls 
have a horrid time, I think. I had far rather 
have lost my sight than my beauty, and 
Laurence says he loves my tace better now 
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than he did when he first saw me as the 
reigning beauty of Virginia.” 

My heart was filled with a passion of pity for 
the poor, hideous, unconscious creature, and I 
said gently— 

“With such a devoted husband as Sir 
Laurence looks do not matter; he would 
love you just the same if you were old and 
ugly.” 

“ Not he,” laughed her ladyship derisively ; 
“ men soon get tired of us when we grow 
plain, and Laurence is the same as the rest.” 

“ I don’t think he is,” I said’gravely. I had 
never spoken to the man in my life, but the 
thought of the pathetic deception he had 
practised for the sake of his wife’s happiness 
made me his sworn ally from that time 
forward. 

“ Oh, but he is ! ” persisted her ladyship ; 
“besides, if he wasn’t, it would not matter to 
me. I hate love with any pity in it—I only 
care for love that includes admiration—and if 
I were old and ugly Laurence’s love would be 
half pity, and I should simply detest that.” 

It was weird to hear such talk proceeding 
from those unsightly lips, but my compassion 
for the vain, unsuspecting soul compelled me 
to support the delusion that her husband had 
so unselfishly fostered. And, as we sat to¬ 
gether over our tea, we became quite friendly, 
and Lady Leigh told me further how, as soon 
as she had sufficiently recovered horn her ill¬ 
ness, Sir Laurence married her and brought 
her by easy stages to his English home, where 
the only drawback to her happiness was the 
strict seclusion in which her husband always 
kept her. Why, I now knew only too well. 

“ What became of Mr. Abela ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh ! he shot himself immediately after his 
attempt on our lives.” 

Then a summons came for me to go home 
with Dick; so with many promises to come 
again soon to see her, I parted from Lady 
Leigh. 

So began our friendship with the inhabitants 
of Leigh Court, which friendship for several 
years formed the greatest interest in the lives 
of my brother and myself. As we had once 
seen his wife, Sir Laurence did not object to 
our being with her as much as we liked, indeed 
was only too grateful for our company, and as 
great a friendship sprang up between him and 
Dick as between Laura and me. He never 
mentioned his wife’s disfigurement to me but 
once. 

“ I always feel it was my fault,” he said; 

“ if it had not been for me that scoundrel 
would never have shot her, and it was a pure 
fluke that I wasn’t the victim instead of poor 
Laura.” 

I felt that this was a somewhat strained 
idea, but forbore to throw the blame where it 
was really due, on to my lady’s thoughtless 
vanity in playing with two lovers at a time. 

“I always wonder how she lived through 
it,” continued Sir Laurence, with a break in 
his voice ; “it was only her superb physique 
that kept her alive. Her poor face was actually 
almost all shot away, and for weeks and weeks 
the doctors said recovery was impossible. I 
am glad that she was blinded; it would have 
killed her to see herself as you see her now, 
and I vowed that, if I could prevent it, she 
should never know how she was altered, my 
sweet darling ! ” 

“ But do you think it was right to tell her 
a deliberate falsehood ? ” I asked. 

Sir Laurence was silent for a moment ; 
then— 

“I never lied to her,” he said slowly; “I 
told her that to me she was still the fairest 
woman in the world—and so she was, and 
so she ever will be. The beauty love has 
once seen, love sees always, no matter what 
changes time and chance may bring. As 
those we love are always young to us, so they 
are always beautiful. Age and alteration and 
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decay and death, are words which do not 
exist in love’s vocabulary, Miss Brown. The 
disfigurement which is so apparent to you is 
invisible to me ; I still see Laura as I saw her 
first, ‘ the idol of my youth, the darling of my 
manhood.’ But I cannot bear that strangers 
should see her now for the first time ; it seems 
like disloyalty to her glorious beauty, which— 
though clouded now—is ever present with me.” 

“ She must have been very beautiful if she 
was anything like the miniature,” I said. 

“ She was far lovelier than that,” answered 
Sir Laurence, his face lighting up with 
enthusiasm ; “I never saw again such beauty 
as hers, it was positively dazzling when first 
we met; and, for the sake of what she was 
then, she will always be the fairest woman in 
the world to me.” 

Our friendship with the Leighs grew deeper 
and warmer as time passed on. I used to read 
to Laura a great deal, and she evidently 
derived great pleasure from my society; she 
and her husband, and Dick and I spent many 
a cheerful evening together. The more we 
knew of him the more did my brother and 
I admire and respect Sir Laurence Leigh. 
His devotion to his wife was wonderful ; hers 
was a frivolous, shallow nature, but his.infinite 
patience with all her whims and fancies never 
failed. I became used to her disfigurement in 
time, but, intimate friends as we were, and 
though I was really attached to her, I never 
kissed Laura Leigh ; I shrank too much from 
her terrible unsightliness, and she simply put 
it down to my undemonstrative English ways. 
But Sir Laurence used to kiss and fondle the 
poor, disfigured face as if it were the sweetest 
in the world ; and I believe it was to him. 

And so the current of our lives flowed peace¬ 
fully on until there came one bitter winter’s 
day when poor Laura caught a chill, from 
which her system—accustomed to the warm 
climate of Virginia, and weakened by the 
tremendous shock it had sustained when she 
was shot—was unable to recover. To the 
last she was shallow and exacting ; to the last 
her husband’s devotion to her never failed ; 
and when she had been laid to rest in the quiet 
churchyard, and we had returned without 
her to the empty house, Sir Laurence once 
more showed me the exquisite miniature, 
saying in a trembling voice— 

“It is thus that I always think of her. 
Margaret, will you try to do the same ? ” 

“ I will try,” I answered. 

“It seems like sacrilege now to remember 
that she was not always as fair as this, but, 
thank Heaven, she never knew it, my beautiful 
darling! ” 

And so the place where I had met and loved 
poor Laura knew her no more. Her husband 
went abroad again after her death, and Leigh 
Court was once more shut up and deserted. 

It is now ten years since Laura died, and 
these years have brought many changes to 
us all. 

A new Lady Leigh reigns at Leigh Court in 
Laura’s stead, and the stately old house now 
rings with the music of children’s voices and 
the patter of tiny feet, while Sir Laurence 
has lost the sad look lie used to wear, and 
seems almost as light-hearted as his sturdy 
little sons. 

A wife has also come to reign in Dick’s 
little home, and has ousted me from the 
place I loved so well in the dear old days. 
Dick looks happier than he ever did under 
my benignant rule, and I have learned not 
to feel jealous. 

And as for myself- 

But I must not stop to write anything about 
myself just now, for I hear a well-loved voice 
shouting “ Margaret,” while good old Anna is 
knocking at my door and saying— 

“ I think Sir Laurence is calling you, my 
lady.” 

Ei.len Thornf.ycroft Fowler. 
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TWO LIVES. 

CONSTANCE MORGAN. 


GRAND high life of noble impulses ; a light 
To shine along the growing vista of the years; 

A stately pasan of matchless melody, and bright 
As ever fair May sunshine after April tears ; 

A chain of kindly words, noble unselfish deeds, 

Of gentle influence, with thrilling grandeur blent ; 

A life all strong to labour, meeting all men’s needs ; 

This bright high life, oh, God! this was the life I meant . 

A fitful storm-tossed wave that rises but to fall; 

A wind-swept, rain-dashed field, a bending reed ; 

A blossom lowly hiding in a crannied wall, 

Hidden and choked by many a gathering weed; 

A chain of opportunities scattered and lost; 

A darkened lamp which scarce a transient gleam doth give; 
A record of mistakes ; a frail bark tempest-tossed— 

Do these portray, oh Heavenly Powers ! the life I live ? 


Oh ! God of all, in that great far-off day, 

When Earth’s dim blinding mists are swept away, 
Remember then the unfulfilled intent, 

Yet judge me not, e’en by that life I meant; 

But in the light of all redeeming Love 
Receive me, Father, to Thy home above. 


MY GODFATHER’S PRESENT. 

By C. N. CARVALHO, Author of “Our Conny,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

One morning the Indian mail brought me a 
letter from my godfather, Mr. Macdonald, 
enclosing a draft for twenty pounds. I had 
neither seen nor heard of him for so many 
years that his present was something of a 
surprise. What had reminded him of my 
existence at this particular juncture I did not 
know, but was not the less grateful; only, 
never having had so large a sum at my dis¬ 
posal before, I did not quite know what to 
do with it. 

“Let Catherine buy whatever she likes,” 
he added in a postscript to my mother. “ Girls 
„are always longing for something their parents 
cannot or will not give them. I wish her to 
have a pleasant recollection of her godfather, 
though she sees so little of him. Perhaps 
the more foolishly she spends the money the 
better.” 

“ But that is absurd,” said my father, as I 
read the passage aloud. “ Put the money 
into the Post-office savings-bank, Kitty; that 
will be much wiser.” 

As will be easily understood, that sugges¬ 
tion did not please me, and I turned to my 
brothers and sisters for more congenial 
advice. 

“Give a party! ” cried Norah, with an air 
of having settled the matter beyond all dis¬ 
pute. She is two and twenty—a year and a 
half older than I—and parties take up a deal 
of her time and thoughts. 

“ Buy the Encyclopedia Britannica ,” sug¬ 
gested "Godfrey, our eldest brother, looking up 
from his book with a smile. He was at home 
on leave, preparing for some examination 
connected with his Indian appointment, and 
always had.a book in his hand even at break¬ 
fast time. “ And do it at once, please, Kit, 
for it would be very useful to me.” 

I would have done that or anything else 


Godfrey wished, but I saw he was not in 
earnest, so I only laughed. 

“ Get a big cake,” said baby Dot, throwing 
his arms round my neck, “ and Dot will give 
Kitty such a nice kiss ! ” 

“ So I will, darling,” I replied, taking him 
on my knee; “ but a dozen cakes would not 
cost twenty pounds. Papa,” I went on 
earnestly, “you must not he vexed with me, 
but I would rather not put the money away. 
If I am really to spend it as I like, I want to 
go abroad.” 

Had I exploded a bomb-shell, it could 
hardly have caused more excitement. Norah 
and Chris began to question me. “Where 
did I want to go ? How long did I wish to 
be away ? Was I going alone ? ” But when 
I began to talk of Rome and Florence, papa 
nipped my ambitious plans in the bud by 
assuring me that twenty pounds would not 
even defray the expense of the journey. 

Thereupon everybody began to laugh at 
me—everybody, that is to say, except God¬ 
frey. At length I‘rose from the table hot and 
cross, and declared that, when I had bought 
the cake for Dot, papa might do as he pleased 
with the rest of the money. I wished to hear 
no more about it. 

As is a way of mine when out of temper, 
I ran up to the drawing-room, opened the 
piano, and began to play. Before I had got 
through a Nocturne of Chopin’s, I began to 
take a less gloomy view of the situation. 
More than one pleasant method of spending 
Mr. Macdonald’s present suggested itself to 
me, and I resolved to consult Godfrey about 
it later. At that very moment the door 
opened and Godfrey himself looked in. 

“ May I come in, Kitty ? ” he asked. “ I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Come in,” I replied, “and talk as much 
as you like, Godfrey; only not about that 


horrid money, if you love me. I have had 
enough of that for to-day.” 

“Nonsense!” he said, laughing. “Why, 
Catherine, your idea of going abroad is a very 
good one.” 

“ Don’t make fun of me, Godfrey, there’s a 
dear fellow ! How can that be, when papa said 
the money would not even pay for the railway 
journey ? ” 

“ But there are places nearer than Rome or 
Florence, dear. Would a run into Brittany 
content you ? If so, I will take you there.” 

“ You ? Oh, Godfrey, how delightful ! 
But can you spare the time ? ” 

“I must,” he replied. “Listen. When 
you left the breakfast-room, mother began to 
pitch into me for eating nothing, and I was 
forced to confess I had a headache again. 
Then the pater chimed in, and said I was 
overdoing it, and should be laid up if I did 
not take proper rest. I fear he is right, for I 
have very bad nights now. So I said, ‘ Then 
suppose you let me take Catherine for a run 
across the water, if she has set her heart on 
that. I will start at once, if you like.’ Pater 
took me at my word, and said Brittany would 
be the very place to suit us, and we had better 
leave by the boat to-morrow night.” 

“ To-morrow ! ” I gasped. “Oh, it’s too 
good to be true ! ” 

“ You will find it tine enough. Mother has 
gone off already to look out your things, 
and she says I am to send yon upstairs. We 
are to be away a month or six weeks, and 
there will be money enough and to spare, for 
of course I shall pay my own expenses.” 

I cannot tell how that day passed. My 
head was in a whirl, and it was well I had my 
mother to pack for me, and I could not help 
but go to the garden swing to collect my 
scattered thoughts. I know Dot’s cake was 
not forgotten, but I remember nothing more 
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“THE GARDEN SWING.” 
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till seven o’clock the next evening, when 
I found myself at Waterloo Station, bidding 
good-bye to papa and Chris, who had come to 
see us off. 

We had the carnage to ourselves at first, 
but at Clapham Junction a lady and gentle¬ 
man came in, for which I was sorry, as I had 
a great many questions to ask and did not 
care to talk before strangers. However, we 
continued chatting for a while, and then God¬ 
frey took up a book. I was too much excited 
to" read and preferred to look out of the 
window. Presently I saw my brother press 
his hand to his forehead, as if he were in pain, 
and I bent forward and touched him gently. 

“ Godfrey,” I whispered, “I am sure you 
ought not to study. Do leave that book 
alone.” 

“ It’s only something I want to finish, 
Kitty,” he rejoined. “Don’t bother your 
head about me. I am all right.” 

I said no more, but I must have looked un¬ 
comfortable, for my neighbour glanced at me 
with quite a sympathising air. I had not 
hitherto taken much notice of our fellow- 
travellers, but now I raised my eyes and 
looked at them. That they were father and 
daughter, I decided at once. The gentleman 
was tall, stout, nearly balcl, and had a very 
pleasant expression of countenance. His 
daughter was something like him, though her 
complexion was as fair and delicate as his was 
ruddy and fresh-looking ; they had the same 
frank blue eyes and clear-cut features. I 
thought her about twenty. She wore a grey 
travelling-suit, and a dark felt hat that set off 
her golden hair to great advantage. I had 
rarely seen so graceful a figure as hers. 

The daylight was fading fast, but still 
Godfrey read on, his hand on his brow. I did 
not like to interfere a second time, and was 
very thankful, though a little surprised, when 
the gentleman began, “ Pardon me, Mr. 
Wyndham, but you would do well to take 
your sister’s advice and lay your book aside. 
You are manifestly unfit for study; in fact, 
you are doing yourself an injury.” 

Godfrey looked annoyed, but he made no 
reply. He closed his book, but only to open 
it again in a few minutes and study it as 
attentively as before. 

“ I really cannot allow this,” persisted our 
fellow-traveller, drawing the book gently from 
Godfrey’s hands as he spoke. “ I gather 
from your remarks to your sister that you are 
going for a little trip to France, than which 
nothing can be better if you give yourself a 
chance. But if you continue to work, I tell 
you frankly, Mr. Wyndham, your holiday will 
do you no good—rather the reverse.” 

I looked up, surprised that the gentleman 
should know our name. He saw my perplexity 
and smiled. 

“You think I am a wizard, do you not?” 
he went on, turning to me. “ But your 
brother will tell you I am not a stranger to 
him. It is only a few weeks since that your 
father brought him to me for advice. 

“ "Why, of course it is Dr. Egerton of 
Harley Street,” exclaimed Godfrey, his good 
humour quite restored; “how stupid of me 
not to recognise you.” 


“You never looked at me,” returned the 
doctor, “ and indeed I was not sure it was you 
till I caught sight of the label on your bag 
over there. You are not much like your 
father.” 

“ Are you really Dr. Egerton ? ” I interposed. 

“ Why, I have heard of you since I was a little 
girl. I have so often wished to see you.” 

“I have known your father a good many 
years,” Dr. Egerton said smiling. “Well 
now, you must let me introduce my daughter 
to you. Isabel, you have heard me speak of 
Mr. Wyndham—this is his daughter. As 
you are an old traveller, you must look after 
her on board the steamer to-night.” 

We were soon talking together merrily. 
Miss Egerton was an only child, she told me. 
She had no mother, and lived with her father 
at Norwood, from whence he travelled every 
day to London. They were on their way to 
Dinan now to visit her aunt, Mrs. Mortimer, 
who lived there. She asked me where we 
were going, and when I said to St. Malo, 
she turned to her hither saying— 

“ Would it not be better, papa, for Miss 
Wyndham and her brother to stay at Parame ? 
The air is so much fresher there.” 

“ Very much better,” the doctor agreed. 

“ And perhaps you can tell them of a good 
hotel, for you know the place well.” 

I had been a little afraid of the crossing; 
but the sea was very quiet, and thanks to Miss 
Egerton’s kind care, I got on very well, and 
the next morning was dressed and ready for a 
walk on deck with Godfrey long before our 
usual breakfast time. 

“ Is Miss Egerton as pleasant as her 
father ? ” he asked, as we strolled up and 
down. What a pretty girl she is, Kitty.” 

“ She is very nice indeed,” I replied. “I 
don’t know what I should have done without 
her. I didn’t miss Norah at all. Don’t you 
think they are a little alike ? ” 

“ Oh, Kitty, what can you be thinking of? 
Because they both have golden hair. What 
would not Norah give for such a face and 
figure ? Did you see her eyes, how blue and 
soft they were ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said hesitatingly, “ I suppose so. 
They are like her father’s, are they not ? ” 

Godfrey growled something I did not catch, 
and at the same moment the steward came up 
and asked if we would go below to breakfast. 
When our meal was finished, we found our¬ 
selves close to the quay at St. Malo. 

At last I was in France. I was ashamed 
to say what satisfaction the bare fact afforded 
me. I looked about me wonderingly till Dr. 
Egerton tucked my arm within his and bore 
me off to the custom house. 

“ You little dreamer,” he said kindly, “ what 
are you gazing at ? Ah, well, it is all new 
and strange to you. I wish I could change 
places with you. We part here,” he resumed 
when the inspection of our baggage was over. 
“You two must take a carriage for Parame, 
while we go in the opposite direction. We 
have to catch the ferry for Dinard.” 

We were about to drive off when he turned 
and called to us to stop. “ I wish I could be 
sure you would do no work while you are 
here,” he said to Godfrey. “ I saw a most 


imposing array of volumes in your portmanteau. 

I have just thought of something that might 
serve to amuse you. Do you know any¬ 
thing of photography ? My sister at Dinan 
has a camera belonging to one of her younger 
sons ; it is a capital instrument, and has all 
the newest improvements. It can take instan¬ 
taneous pictures or anything you like. The 
youngster is away at school, and it is lying 
idle. Let me send it over for you—it is only 
fair I should find you something to do if I 
deprive you of your books.” 

We both began to speak at once : 

“ Oh, Dr. Egerton, how kind of you,” I 
cried. “ That is just what Godfrey delights 
in,” but Godfrey shook his head and said a 
little stiffly— 

“Thank you veiy much, Dr. Egerton, but 
indeed I cannot accept the loan of anything so 
valuable.” 

“ Then I will send it to you, Miss 
Catherine,” the doctor said with a smile. 
“You must make him help you. It will be 
all right. You shall have it in a day or two.” 

A drive of a quarter of an hour brought us 
to our destination. The hotel Miss Egerton 
had recommended lay in the principal street 
parallel to the sea, but a row of houses 
opposite concealed it from view. It was a 
homely-looking little house built in grey stone. 
On either side of the entrance was a pale green 
garden seat with sloping back, shaded from 
the sun by a gaily striped awning. It looked 
pretty and unconventional, I thought, but 
Godfrey did not seem to fancy it. 

“ Are you sure this is the right place, 
Kitty ? ” he asked. “ It’s rather queer, don’t 
you think ? ” 

“Yes, that is the name Miss Egerton gave 
me,” said I. “ She told me it was small, but 
very comfortable ; she had often stayed there 
with her aunt. There is a large hotel some¬ 
where along the shore, I think: we can go 
there if this does not suit us.” 

“All right then,” said Godfrey, and he- 
descended from the carnage and pulled the 
bell. 

Out came the landlady, and in answer to 
our enquiries said she had plenty of room and 
would be delighted to take us in, especially as 
we were friends of Mrs. Mortimer of Dinan. 
Yes, she knew her quite well, and Miss Eger¬ 
ton too. She was a sweet young lady, si 
gentille et si belle. The season had not begun 
yet, and we could choose what rooms we 
liked. 'Would we come upstairs at once ? 

All this and much more she poured forth in 
a breath. It was like a tap set flowing. At 
home I had been considered a fair French 
scholar; but, to my discomfiture, I had now 
to apply to Godfrey for assistance. 

“ You will all be right in a few days, Kitty,” 
he said, encouragingly. “This is half Breton, 
you know ; I have to guess at some of it 
myself.” 

We.chose two front rooms with a door of 
communication between them, an advantage 
in a house like this where there were no bells 
except to the front door. Brittany is a little 
behind the times, but we found its defects 
more amusing than otherwise. 

[To be continued.'] 
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“ So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the 
storms 

Of chill adversity; in some lone walk 
Of life, she rears her head 
Obscure and unobserved. 

While every bleaching breeze that on her 
blows, 

Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

Amd hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life.” 

Had Henry Kirke White penned a portrait 
of himself, he could hardly have given us a 
truer one than the above lines. But his lay 
was sung to “An Early Primrose,” of which 
delicate blossom it may be supposed he had 
but rare and occasional glimpses. His early 
days were not a “ long leisure,” passed amidst 
flower-sprinkled banks, or adown the “low 
vale ” where the birds sing in the spring-time. 

In fact, one can hardly imagine a more prosaic 
scene than that in which the poet first saw the 
light, in the month of March, 1785. His 
father kept a butcher’s shop, situated in a 
close street in the town of Nottingham. It 
was an old-fashioned house near the market¬ 
place, where the sounds of noise and busy 
traffic went on from morning to night. 
Henry’s father was a prosaic, eminently prac¬ 
tical man, a hard worker, not above his busi¬ 
ness, and whose chief aim was to make a good 
price of his meat and bring up his family 
respectably. But his mother was a refined 
gentlewoman, who had married beneath her; 
and as years rolled on she began to under¬ 
stand and sympathise with the tastes and 
ambitions of her son. None knew better than 
she did why the pale-faced boy grew so weary 
of the heavy basketful of joints with which he 
daily went the rounds, and supplied his father’s 
customers. He had already begun to write 
tales and verses and themes” on a small scale, 
and panted to attain a higher culture, to dive 
deeper into the stores of knowledge. When 
his father discovered he could not make a 
good butcher of his son, he apprenticed him 
to a stocking-weaver. Henry was then four¬ 
teen years of age, and the thought of spending 
seven years handling heavy machinery and 
folding iip stockings drove him half-distracted. 
While his hands were busy, his restless brain, 
dissatisfied and unfed, pined in bitterness, and 
he entreated his mother to have him removed 
to more congenial work. At length he was 
placed in an attorney’s office, giving two years 
of his services in lieu of paying a premium, 
and afterwards he became an articled clerk. 
During this time he gave himself no leisure, 
no recreation; every hour that could be snatched 
from office work and from sleep was occupied. 
He studied Greek, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish, dived deeply into science, and 
wrote verses. One shudders to think of all 
the “midnight oil” the poor youth must have 
burnt in his insatiable endeavours to educate 
himself. 

At this time the editor of a London maga¬ 
zine offered prizes for themes to be written by 
young people, and Kirke White, after he had 
only been a year in his office, won a silver 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE (1785). 

medal for a clever translation from Horace. 
The next year he again won a prize for a 
fictitious history of a journey between London 
and Scotland. 

Not contented with these triumphs, nay, 
rather from having gained a glimpse of success, 
he wished for more, and he began to write 
articles for the Monthly Mirror , and thus 
brought himself under the notice of Mr. Hill, 
the owner of the magazine. He and another 
patron, Mr. Capel Lofft, persuaded him to 
publish his poems, which he had been adding 
to at intervals ever since he was thirteen years 
of age. Altogether they formed a small 
volume, which in the preface Kirke White 
stated were only the first productions of a 
youth of seventeen, published with the hope of 
enabling him to continue his studies, and to fit 
him for “ an honourable station in the scale of 
society.” 

Ambitious, certainly! but then it was a 
laudable ambition, a praiseworthy desire, that 
might have been expected to enlist the ap¬ 
proval of thinking men; that might even have 
won them to hold forth a helping hand to the 
aspiring youth. But no; down came the 
thunders of criticism on his book, stem, con¬ 
temptuous, severe, and bitter, and the unfor¬ 
tunate boy writhed under the blow, eveiy 
nerve quivering with keen pain. But out of 
evil arose good. The poet Southey hap¬ 
pened to see the book of poems, also to read 
the criticisms ; and perhaps knowing something 
of the sting caused by an unkind critique, he 
wrote to the boy kind, encouraging words, 
urging him to persevere. Some other friends 
also took^ the matter in hand, and in the end 
Kirke White gained his wish, and was ad¬ 
mitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a 
sizar. 

Already he had known pretty much of dis¬ 
appointment in his young life; but he had 
come forth belter and braver, and could write 
of it in words like these : — 

“ Come, disappointment, come ! 

Not in thy terrors clad; 

Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 

But I recline 
Beneath thy shrine, 

And round my brow resigned thy peaceful 
cypress twine. 

Come, disappointment, come! 

Thou art not stern to me; 

Sad monitress ! I own thy sway; 

A votary sad in early day 
I bend my knee to thee.” 

From sun to sun 
My race is run, 

I only bow and say, ‘Mv God, Thy will 
be done! ’ ” 

To defray his expenses in passing through 
college, his patron, the Rev. Mr. Simeon, 
arranged to supply ^30 a year; his relatives 
were to make up the remainder. Kirke 
White was now fairly launched on the stream 
that might lead to fame, and he took a 


practical view of his position. First, he shut 
up his poetry books, then went in for a uni¬ 
versity scholarship, and had the great honour 
of proving himself the best man for the year. 
Not contented with this distinction, he worked 
on, and the next term again held his place 
as first; also, he won a name for himself 
as one of the most clever theme writers in 
the college. During the Long Vacation he 
studied mathematics with a tutor allowed him 
from the college funds, and ere long had pro¬ 
cured exhibitions that brought him nearly 
£lo a year. At once his noble feeling of in¬ 
dependence asserted itself, and now he found 
there was a chance of winning his own way, 
he declined receiving any further pecuniary 
assistance from his friends. He was ambitious, 
as has been said ; but his was no mere sordid 
aspiration—the desire of gaining wealth had 
never formed any part of his plans. But now 
comes a sad part of his history. Honours 
were crowding on him ; everyone set him down 
to become Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, 
when it was, alas ! all too plain the frail bodily 
casket that held so bright, so brave a mind, 
was fast crumbling away. He has given a 
slight sketch of his feelings at being called so 
soon from a career that was widening and 
brightening for him, in some lines written not 
long before he died. 

“And must the harp of Judah sleep again ? 

Shall I no more reanimate the lay ? 

Oh! Thou, who visitest the sons of men, 

Thou who dost listen when the humble 
pray, 

One little space prolong my mournful day, 

One little lapse suspend Thy last decree! 

I am a youthful traveller in the way, 

And this slight boon would consecrate to 
Thee 

Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile 
that I am free.” 

But the end was not far off. He tried 
change of scene and air, rest and quiet; went 
to Lincolnshire and London ; finally returned 
to college, made a desperate effort to resume 
his studies, and then gave way, feeling there 
was no more work for him on earth. His 
nerves were altogether unstrung. There came 
a period of restless days and sleepless nights ; 
then delirium and stupor shrouded his mind 
until death. Southey, in his memoirs of the 
young poet, called his death a loss to English 
literature ; others mourned for him as a loss to 
the Church, where he hoped by-and-by to 
preach the gospel of salvation ; but he was at 
last perfectly resigned to leave all in the hands 
of the Lord he trusted. Formerly he had 
written some lines on the “Star of Bethlehem,” 
and they shadowed forth his hopes. 

“ It was my guide, my light, my all, 

It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and danger’s thrall 
It led me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moored, my perils o’er, 

I’ll sing first in night’s diadem 
For ever, and for evermore, 

The Star—the Star of Bethlehem ! *’ 
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GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


he fashion of the clay 
having brought em¬ 
broidery in gold, and 
in the various pretty 
metallic threads now 
produced, into such 
prominence, a few 
details concerning 
the different styles 
in which it is carried 
out may, doubtless, 
prove acceptable to 
some of our readers. Its recommendation to 
favour consists not only in its beauty and 
durability, but also in the fact that so effective 
a result is obtained by a comparatively small 
amount of labour. Besides, there is a certain 
charm in being able to add to the attraction of 
even the richest material. Silk, satin, plush, 
velvet, wool and leather may, any one of them, 
be used for a background, and with good eye¬ 
sight and a fair amount of patience a skilful 
worker with her needle will soon find any little 
difficulty presenting itself more imaginary than 
real. It must first be mentioned that any 
kind of gold embroidery worked in a frame—the 
easiest, and in some cases the only way to 
work it properly—must be tacked on a firm 
lining such as shirting, and should the article 
to be embroidered be small, it must be placed 
on the centre of the lining, and this stretched 
on the frame. An ordinary cast-iron frame is 
all that is necessary. 

Bullion is one' of the most beautiful 
materials used. It is made in two kinds, 
one quite smooth, the other crinkled, both 
glitteringly bright, and is formed of a tiny 
spiral of gold wire, so that a needle can be 
threaded through in lengths as required. It 
is rather expensive, but the work, being kept 
on the face of the material, can be used 
economically. 

Bullion is especially suited for working 
monograms on velvet or plush. The letters 
are first filled in, as in satin-stitch, with 
coarse soft silk or cotton of the colour, run 
lengthways, it being indispensable that these 
under-stitches should take an opposite di¬ 
rection to those laid over them, h or mono¬ 
grams both kinds of bullion should be used. 
Measure the letters carefully and precisely at 
their broadest and narrowest parts, then cut 
off the required lengths of bullion for the 
number of stiches needed ; each little division 
forms a stitch. Very sharp scissors are needed 
to cut it neatly. 

Now having threaded a fine needle, bring it 
through from the back at the outer edge of 
the lower end of the letter, and commencing 
with one of the little pieces of smooth bullion, 
thread it as you would a bead, pass the 
needle through to the back again at the 
opposite edge, in a slanting direction from 
right to left. Work the next stitch in the 
same manner, but of the other bullion. 
Proceed thus, alternating the bullions, until 
the letter is fully worked Be very particular 
that the stitches lie evenly and close to each 
other, so that no space is left between them, 
yet so that they do not in the least over-lap. 

For embroidering single letters (not 




fig. 1 . 






FIG. 3- 

Fig 3. A wheat ear embroidered in a similar 
manner, the stalk made of gold cord. 

With the coloured wire-bullion as well as 
the gold, a charming 
effect is produced. 

The blue and green 
is most appropriate 
for working designs 
of butterflies, dragon 
flies, birds, and for 
ornamenting cases 
for magazines, blot- 
ting-cases, work- 
bags, handkerchiefs, 
sachets, etc. A 
combination of the 
coloured and the 
gold is very pleasing 
in its effect. 

Fig. 4. In this the 
detail of working 
the beautiful raised 
gold-embroidery is 
illustrated. This 
may, perhaps, be 
considered one of 
the highest branches 


Fig. 5 shows how this work may be done 
without cardboard for the less prominent parts 
of the pattern. Fine doubled cord or gold 
thread, couched with gold-coloured silk, is used 
for it. The ends are finished off at the back ; 
but every one must be taken through singly, 
and never two at the same place, in order that 
the form of the design may be perfectly kept 
and awkward comers avoided. 

The Japanese have long been noted for 
their skill in embroidery. A less expensive 
material is used by them for gold embroidery 
than the bullion of which we spoke above. It 
is made of a roll of gold paper around which 


FIG. 6. 


gold spangles is worked from the centre out¬ 
wards. The rays are all composed of the 
fancy bullion threaded through as described 
above. Four rays are finished off with spangles 
threaded to the end of the bullion before the 
needle is taken through the material. The 
remaining rays are surrounded by a loop of the 
plain bullion, secured by a firm stitch at each 
end. A spangle forms the centre of the star. 


fig. 5. 


arranged as a monogram) three stitches 
of plain may alternate with one of fancy 
bullion. Another style used for letters 
is shown in Fig. 1. The contour of the 
pattern is made with fine gold cord, 
the ends of which are fastened off at 
the back. To accomplish this, thread 
a needle with strong cotton so as to form 
a loop, through which pass the end of 
the cord, draw the needle through quickly, 
and although the material may be a thick 
one, there will be no difficulty in finishing 
off neatly. 

For sewing the cord on, fine gold- 
coloured silk selves equally as well as 
the usual bullion thread. The dots in the 
centre of the design are made of four pieces 
of bullion, two longer, two shorter, and are 
filled in as in raised satin-stitch. This bullion 
may, however, be worked flat. 

Fig 2. A small star made of bullion and 


FIG. 2 . 


of the art. To produce the raised appearance 
the work is laid over yellow cardboard. Cut 
out the pattern in thin cardboard and secure 
it on the material by means of a suitable 
adhesive. Carry a fine gold cord backwards 
and forwards across this, and secure it at 
each edge with a stitch, over and under, as 
shown in the illustration. Instead of gold 
cord, a smooth gold thread (cordonette) may 
be used. In this way the splendid embroider)' 
on uniforms, military collars, and court suits is 
worked. Great care is required at curves, or 
in rounded figures to keep the stitches suffi¬ 
ciently contracted at the inner, and evenly 
spread at the outer edge. Unless this be well 
managed, the shape will be spoiled and the 
work unsatisfactory. A knowledge of satin- 
stitch embroidery is a help in this matter. 
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the gold wire is wound. It can be bought in 
several sizes. This is worked double, but 
unless the lengths used together be cut in two 
separate pieces, they will be apt to get en¬ 
tangled in working. They are carried along 
the lines of the design and secured by couching 
in gold-coloured silk, the ends fastened off at 
the back as usual. 

Fig. 6. A butterfly worked in the style just 
described. In this, care must be taken to 
have as few joins as possible. To heighten 
the effect the couching can be of coloured 
silks, for instance, metallic blue on the wings 
and green on the body. 

Where the pattern is one formed of separate 
designs, each of these must be begun and 
finished off at the centre, otherwise, wherever 
the thread breaks off, the sheen of the gold is 
partially destroyed and dimmed. 

Japanese Embroidery is more particularly 
adapted for ornamenting screens, panels, or 
any large flat surface. 

Fig. 7. A spray worked in the three different 
styles of embroidery already described. Such 
designs as this are much used on trimmings 
for bodices, trains, bonnets, fancy aprons, etc. 

Greek Embroidery .—For this the design is 
cut out in the material itself and placed on a 
suitable background, as in applique work. 
The design is entirely edged with gold cord, 
and every part filled in with a variety of stitches. 
Flower-petals may be worked with long 
stitches of Indian gold—a flat thread made out 



FIG. 7. 


of the bast of a plant, the only gold thread 
which can be easily drawn through a thick 
material, as it is not woven. For the calyx 
and anthers bullion is appropriate, and also 
for small dots, which are made by a thread 
being drawn tightly through a piece of it, thus 
making a tiny raised stitch. Spangles here 
and there give an added brilliancy. ' Present¬ 
ing as it does so much opportunity for the 
exercise of ingenuity and taste in the numerous 
stitches used, Greek embroidery is most inter¬ 
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esting work. Richly ornamental borders are 
made in it for dresses, table-covers, portilres, 
etc., mostly on smooth material. 

The pattern is first transferred on linen. 
The whole design is worked around with open 
buttonhole stitch—the stitches rather near to¬ 
gether—and this has a further edging of two 
rows of gold cord, the outer one, around the 
vandyke itself, being formed into small picots, 
so as to make a purl edge. Picots of gold 
cord unite the various scrolls or flowers form¬ 
ing the design : in some places two, in others 
four of these meet in a centre, just as may be 
needed to fill up the spaces, and keep the 
several parts in proper position. A line of 
bullion is carried along the centre of all the 
scrolls and leaf-like figures; the petals are 
also enriched with bullion. Spangles are 
dotted about as the taste of the worker may 
dictate, but should not be too profusely 
supplied, or a tawdry effect will be produced. 

When the embroidery is completed the un¬ 
worked linen must be cut away. Venetian 
work is most suited to decorate rich material, 
as it has a magnificent, costly appearance when 
well done. For most other bordering it is 
better to strengthen the edge by lining it with 
a strip of strong linen. 

It may be that embroidery in gold requires 
rather more attention and perseverance than 
some less pretentious decorative work; but 
it will well repay those who succeed in 
mastering it. 


BLANCHARDYN AND EGLANTINE. 

A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


CHAPTER X. 

LTHOUGH Blanchar- 
dyn was in the good 
graces of the King 
of Prussia, Sadoyne, 
his son, and all the 
barons of the king¬ 
dom, he thought of 
nothing else but how 
to escape from that 
country and go to 
the help of his lady-love. Day and 
night he mused upon her who was his 
sovereign desire, and many a sorrowful 
longing he felt at his heart. One day 
he was roaming alone in the palace 
garden, the more freely to bewail his 
grief, when among the fair flowers he 
saw a rose-tree, with one rose that 
in fragrance and beauty surpassed all 
others. He paused before it, and ex¬ 
claimed, “Ah, noble rose, sweetest of 
all flowers that blo\v, thou dost re¬ 
mind me of the perfect and excellent 
beauty of my lady the Maiden-proud-in- 
love, to whom heaven grant all that her 
heart can desire 1 Never can I cease 
to lament my misfortune in being sepa¬ 
rated from the most perfect creature 
that God and nature could ever make ! 
Would to heaven that you, my own 
sweet lady, knew I am still alive, and 
longing to succour you, if it were only 
possible.” 

As he uttered these words tears rained 
from his eyes. Sadoyne, who could 
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never bear to be long apart from Blanch- 
ardyn, had been seeking him up and 
down, and at last came suddenly upon 
him in the garden. He found him 
weeping and lamenting, and overheard 
part of what he said before Blanchardyn 
was aware of his presence. Then he 
sat himself down beside him, and begged 
to know the cause of his distress, pro¬ 
mising to keep it secret. “My right 
trusty comrade,” added Sadoyne, “I 
think in very truth it is for love that you 
mourn.” 

“ Certes, Sadoyne,” answered Blanch- 
ard) T n, “you may believe indeed that 
the god of love is warring against me 
sorely to keep me here in this country. 
If only I might hear some word from my 
lady to comfort me ! But I look far 
over mountains and valleys, and cannot 
see the tower wherein she dwells.” 

“Friend and dear comrade,” quoth 
Sadoyne, “is it the tower of Babylon 
where she dwells, of Rome, of Spain, or 
of German}' ? ” 

“It is not so far away as you think,” 
answered Blanchardyn ; “ but, since you 
desire to know my sorrow and anguish, 

I will tell you what has befallen me. I 
am in the service of the Queen of Tour- 
maday, whom men call the Lady-proud- 
in-love. She is besieged within her city 
by Alymodes, King of Cassidonie, a 
cruel tyrant, who made me his prisoner, 
but by good fortune on the sea—thanks 
be to our Lord—I have escaped, tie 
wishes to force my lady to be his wife, 


and purposes to keep his host before 
the city of Tourmaday till he has com¬ 
pelled her to yield to his will.” 

After these words the tears ran down 
again from his eyes, and Sadoyne’s 
heart was moved within him for the pity 
he had for Blanchardyn. “ Dear com¬ 
rade,” answered he, “ if you will come 
with me, we will go with an army to help 
and succour your Queen, for whom you 
grieve so much, and deliver her from the 
hands of King Alymodes.” 

Blanchardyn looked piteously upon his 
companion and said, “Oh, what com¬ 
fort it would bring to my sorrowful life ! 
Would to heaven it might be as you 
say!. King Alymodes has a daughter 
of his own, whom none can excel in 
beauty. If we could carry this enter¬ 
prise through, you should have her to 
wife without fail.” 

“My dear friend,” replied Sadoyne, 
“it lies in the will of the gods. We 
have men of war enough for our under¬ 
taking, which I desire greatly, to relieve 
your sorrows. I will go ask leave of the 
King, my father, at once.” 

Blanchardyn’s joy is not to be told, 
and Sadoyne went to the King’s pre¬ 
sence. He-represented that the king¬ 
dom was at peace; that it was unlikely 
war would break out; and that, as he 
was still young, he would fain exercise 
himself in the noble craft of arms in a 
good and just cause, such as the suc¬ 
couring of this stranger knight. “ For, 
Sire, through his prowess and bravery 
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he hath succoured you, driving out your 
mortal enemies, who had advanced far 
into your kingdom, and placing in your 
hands the King of Poland, on which 
account he ought to be well rewarded.” 

The King was much surprised, but 
when he understood the whole matter he 
granted his son’s request. Both Sadoyne 
and Blanchardyn, who then came in, fell 
at his feet and thanked him. Ships were 
fitted out in great numbers, and twelve 
thousand chosen knights, with other men 
of war, were sent on board, with victuals 
and money, and four idols, all of fine 
gold, adorned richly with pearls and 
precious stones. 

The King bade the two friends fare¬ 
well, commending Sadoyne to the care 
of Blanchardyn, and when he came off 
the ship, whereon he had left them, he 
began to weep. They set sail with a 
fair wind, and soon lost sight of land, 
sailing away by the coasts of many a 
strange region without finding any 
adventure worth relating. 

When they were two days’ voyage 
from Tourmaday, they perceived a galley 
in the distance coming fast in the same 
direction that they were taking. In this 
vessel was the Provost of .1 ourmaday 
with his folk, returning from their expe¬ 
dition to Norway, which had been of no 
avail, for they found the King had died 
a little while before their arrival. 

They of the galley were greatly alarmed 
on seeing the ships of Blanchardyn, for 
well they knew that they were full of 
Saracens. Blanchardyn and Sadoyne, on 
their part, perceiving that the galley 
bore a Christian ensign, made haste 
towards it, and as soon as they came 
within hail they asked whence the vessel 
was, and who were the crew. 

The provost, in fear and trembling for 
his life, stood forth and said— 

“ Lords, we see well that we cannot 
escape you, but the dread of death shall 
not prevent me from telling you the 
truth. We all come from Norway, 
whither we were sent on an embassy to 
the King, uncle of the Lady-proud-in- 
love, who is our sovereign lady and 
mistress.” 

Blanchardyn, right joyous, knew the 
provost at once, and thought that he 
should soon hear from him some tidings 
of the sort that he most desired in the 
world. But the provost did not recognise 
Blanchardyn, whose face was darkened 
and sunburnt, and deemed him to be a 
Saracen, even as the others were. 

Blanchardyn took the provost by the 
hand and led him on board his ship, 
where he began to question him of divers 
matters. But the provost answered 
fearfully, for he doubted him sore ; and 
after replying, begged that he would do 
them no harm. 

“ Friend, have no fear,” answered 
Blanchardyn gently; “no harm shall 
befall you or any one of your men. I 
myself will protect you if need be. You 
tell me you are of the city of Tourma¬ 
day; in what region is it, and who is 
lord there ? ” 

The provost, who was rejoiced to hear 
Blanchardyn speak so kindly, and saw 
he might answer him with frankness, 
then told the whole story ; how the king¬ 
dom of Tourmaday had descended to a 
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fair princess, who caused herself to be 
called the Lady-proud-in-love, and would 
not wed king, duke, nor earl, however 
great he might be ; how she was never¬ 
theless recently betrothed to a gentle 
knight, who came and succoured her in 
her war against her Paynim suitor, King 
Alymodes. 

“But, sir,” added the provost, “sad 
to relate, the worthy knight of whom I 
speak to you, the most valiant and most 
fair that ever could be found in all the 
world, was taken by King Alymodes’ folk 
before the city of Tourmaday, and sent 
into exile in strange lands, no man 
knoweth whither; men say he was to 
be given as a present to a Saracen king, 
whose brother he had slain. Therefore, 
my lady is in great grief, and prays God 
day and night for his return. King 
Alymodes is still besieging Tourmaday, 
wasting the country round about, for he 
cannot take the town and citadel. They 
are strong enough and sufficiently 
victualled to hold out for a long while 
if only my Queen could have help.” 

Blanchardyn was delighted to hear 
what the provost said, and whispered to 
Sadoyne that this Queen was no other 
than his lady-love. Sadoyne heard it 
gladly, and they talked for some 
time with the provost, gathering from 
him that Blanchardyn was as much in 
Eglantine’s favour as ever. Then the 
provost, seeing so many soldiers, asked 
Blanchardyn privately if they would 
enrol themselves in the service of the 
Maiden-proud-in-love, who would pay 
them right well. 

“I believe,” answered Blanchardyn, 

“ that if she would make one of us 
King, she might readily be served by 
us and our forces.” 

“Then, sir,” said the provost, “it is 
needless to speak further; for I am sure 
she will never take any man for her hus¬ 
band excepting the knight of whom I 
lately told you.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Blanchardyn. 
“Think you that her love is so firmly 
set upon him whom King Alymodes 
has despatched as a present into foreign 
lands ? If he came back to her, would 
she set any store by him ? For it is 
said that the heart of a woman is un¬ 
stable and inconstant, and not stedfast 
in purpose.” 

“Ah, sir!” replied the provost, 
“would to heaven he might come back ! 
It would be the best day that ever dawned 
for the country and for him also, for he 
should receive manifold grace from the 
lady who loves him so truly.” 

“Friend,” said Blanchardyn, “prithee 
tell me the name of the knight concern¬ 
ing whom you speak so much.” 

“Sir, the knight of whom my lady 
is so enamoured,” answered the other, 
“is Blanchardyn by name. You may 
be well assured that she will never 
forget him or be unfaithful to him, even 
should she never see him again ; for she 
will have nothing to say to any other 
man in the world, be he never so great 
a king or a prince. She often dreams 
that they meet again, and forget their 
past sorrow in joy. No one can love 
more tenderly or truly than she does, 
and if the knight yet lives he ought to 
hold her dear.” 


“Friend,” said Blanchardyn, “I doubt 
not that he does so ; and methinks he 
should come to her succour, if he can 
by any means achieve it.” 

After this conversation Blanchardyn 
withdrew himself on board his ship, 
and wrote with his own hand a letter to 
Eglantine, which he entrusted to the 
care of the provost to deliver safely. Fie 
then said, “ Friend, this is a fleet of 
Saracens, and I am a Paynim myself 
and know Blanchardyn well. He is im¬ 
prisoned in a Paynim land, where he 
suffers greatly, most of all on account 
of the fair Lady-proud-in-love, who is 
grieving for his sake.” 

“Sir,” said the provost, “I pray 
heaven that he may soon return, for the 
piteous complaints which the Queen 
daily makes over his absence cause us 
all to live in great discomfort.” Then, 
after more converse, they parted, and 
the provost returned on board his galley. 


chapter xr. 

The provost’s galley sailed so fast that 
it soon outstripped the fleet of Blanch¬ 
ardyn, and reached the haven of Tour¬ 
maday without being molested by any of 
the vessels of King Alymodes. When 
the provost reached the town he went 
straight to church to render thanks for 
his safety, and thence, accompanied by 
the chief men of the city, with great joy 
proceeded to the palace. The Queen 
welcomed him gladly, and asked tidings 
of her uncle. 

“Madam,” said the provost, “it 
pleased God to take him three days 
before I arrived in Norway. The barons 
of the realm mourn his loss, and have no 
hope but in you, who are the next heir 
to the kingdom. They send word to you 
by me that after the king’s obsequies 
they shall come to your help, as is due to 
their sovereign.” 

The noble maiden began to lament at 
this news, but the provost said, to com¬ 
fort her, “ Madam, there is no sorrow so 
great but it may be forgotten at the last, 
and afterwards some other message 
cometh that is cause of rejoicing and 
consolation. I say this because, after 
the piteous tidings of your uncle’s death, 

I have something that ought to please 
you well. Look, here is a letter that a 
Paynim knight gave me, begging me 
most earnestly to deliver it.” 

The lady, still weeping, took the letter, 
and broke the seal. 

“ My Sovereign Lady (it began) 
—“ The support of my poor life, the glad¬ 
ness of the heart of me, and the treasure 
which in this world I most desire, I com¬ 
mend myself right humbly unto your good 
grace.” It went on to tell of all the 
adventures that had befallen the writer 
since he was taken captive; of his 
speedy arrival with 12,000 knights ; and 
ended by reminding her of the only kiss 
he ever took from her long ago. 
“ Written upon the sea, by the hand of 
the knight unfortunate (thus signed), 

“ Blanchardyn.” 

When the Lady-proud-in-love had 
read and understood the letter, her joy 
was more than can be described. She 
demanded of the provost if he did not 
know the man who had given it to him. 
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He said “Nay,” but related his en¬ 
counter with the fleet. 

“ They aboard were all Saracens, and 
believed in their idols, and among them 
all was one knight only that could speak 
to me.” 

“Aha, provost,” said the lady, 
“ easily are you deceived, when you did 
not know him who once lodged in your 
house ! It was, I assure you, my most 
dear friend Blanchardyn, who at my 
great need comes to succour and help 
me. I wonder you did not recognise 
him.” 

“Madam,” replied the provost, “his 
form was like enough to Blanchardyn, 
but his face was dark, like all his com¬ 
panions. Much do I marvel that he did 
not reveal himself to me.” 

The Queen began to smile and to 
laugh heartily at this, and soon did she 
forget her uncle’s death in the happy 
tidings she had heard of Blanchardvn. 
They were quickly noised through the 
city, to the joy of the inhabitants ; but 
most of all did she delight in them, and 
kiss the letter over and over. 

The night passed, the fair day came, 
and early in the morning, Eglantine 
rose from her bed and looked over the 
sea to espy the fleet of Blanchardyn. 
At last, after gazing on every side, 
she perceived the sails of him for whom 
she had longed; and this comforted her 
and caused her to forget all the evil she 
had suffered before. A hundred times 
she saluted the ships, praying that they 
might arrive safe and sound. Her foster- 
mother was beside her, and was de¬ 
lighted to see her so happy. As they 
were talking together, and the vessels 
drew near the land, a south wind 
sprang up suddenly, fierce and violent ; 
the sea began to rise, and the waves 
waxed so great that they seemed to be 
mountains. So perilous grew the tem¬ 
pest that the ships were constrained 
to put back into the open sea. Here 
the sails and the rigging were torn to 
pieces, the masts broken, and the hulls 
driven this way and that at the will of 
the winds and waves Soon they were 
carried so far out to sea that those on 
board knew not where they were. 

I he Queen, seeing this new calamity, 
would fain have died. She thought she 
must be unworthy of any succour, seeing 
her fortune thus suddenly change, and 
she cried aloud— 

“Alas, my own trusty and faithful 
lover, I perceive well that I shall never 
see you more. I am the cause of all 
your misfortunes, for you were captured 
in my service.” Thus she bewailed her¬ 
self without measure. 

Meanwhile Blanchardyn, fearing that 
all would be drowned ere long, said to 
Sadoyne that he doubted lest Heaven 
were not wroth with them for bringing 
their idols on board, and that perchance, 
if he and all his folk would turn Christian 
and be baptised, the tempest would 
cease. So long he preached to them, 
that they with one assent promised 
Blanchardyn to be baptised as soon as 
they reached land, and to believe in the 
holy Christian faith. Then they stripped 
the precious stones, gold and silver 
from their false idols and flung them 
into the sea. Not long after this was 


done the tempest ceased, and the sea 
became smooth as a river. 

In a little while they found themselves 
drifting towards a haven, and were right 
glad to reach land once more. Blanch¬ 
ardyn and Sadoyne thanked God, furled 
their sails, cast anchor, and leapt ashore, 
followed by their men-at-arms, whom 
they arrayed in order of battle along the 
broad meadows, because they knew not 
whether they were in the country of 
friend or foe. 

Sadoyne thought at first it was Tour- 
maday, but they questioned a man, who 
told them it was Cassidonie. Alymodes, 
the king, he said, was away with an 
army besieging Tourmaday, but his son 
Darius and daughter Beatrix were 
together within the city here. Blanch¬ 
ardyn was rejoiced to hear these tidings, 
and said laughing to Sadoyne that they 
had chanced luckily upon their enemies. 

“Let every man bear himself valiantly,”* 

he ordered, “for we must attack the 
town, inasmuch as the lady promised to 
Sadoyne is within Cassidonie.” And, 
moreover, he said unto Sadoyne, “My 
right trusty comrade, this city must e’en 
be conquered by our strength, and then, 
if God will, we shall go once more to 
succour my own dear lady, the Maiden- 
proud-in-love.” 

Sadoyne was glad that they had 
arrived before the city where was the 
fair Beatrix of whom he had heard, 
and prepared, with Blanchardyn, for the 
assault. 

Meanwhile Darius was at the window 
of a great tower within his palace, and be¬ 
held the meadows and plain covered with 
soldiers. He armedhastily and summoned 
all hisforces to follow him out at once, and 
know what folk they were. Soon there 
were ten thousand Cassidonians read}', 
and at their head, upon a mighty war- 
horse, he rode forth, calling loudly, “ Ye 
lords that have seized my haven, and 
seem as though you would war upon me, 
tell me if ye be Saracens.” 

Then Blanchardyn, spear in hand and 
armed from top to toe, assured him that 
they were not Saracens. “ But we be,” 
he said, “ Christian men that go to 
succour the Queen of Tourmaday, whom 
the tyrant Alymodes besiegeth, until the 
time that we shall make him die a 
shameful death. And now we hope to 
take by strength the city of Cassidonie, 
ond Sadoyne, the son of the King of 
Prussia, by my side, shall marry thy 
sister, the fair Beatrix, and bear rule in 
this land.” 

When Darius heard this, he knew it 
was Blanchardyn, and marvelled how he 
had escaped from his guard of three¬ 
score men who were taking him to the 
King of Salamandry. In*his terror he 
tried to turn the bridle of his horse and 
flee, but Blanchardyn perceived it, 
followed him, and smote him with his 
sword, so that he fell dead to the 
ground. 

The Cassidonians were greatly alarmed 
at this, but nevertheless they charged 
their foes and a fierce battle began, in 
which Blanchardyn did deeds of might. 
The fair Beatrix was watching from the 
palace window, and soon saw that her 
folk were losing ground. She knew that 
it was impossible for her to hold the 


town, especially as the bravest knights 
were away with her father Alymodes. 
Just then Sadoyne passed below her 

window, and she called out to him_ 

Alas, noble knight, I give myself to 
you, praying that you will save both me 
and my city, and have compassion 
upon a young maiden who yieldeth her¬ 
self to you.” 

Sadoyne, rejoicing greatly to hear 
this, looked up and waved his hand 
promising her that she should be safe 
from all harm. 

So the town wa§ surrendered, and 
Blanchardyn caused proclamation to be 
made with the sound of a trumpet that 
fighting should cease. He and Sadoyne 
entered the palace without let or hind¬ 
rance, and were met by Beatrix, who 
prayed them to have pity upon her. 
Blanchardyn took the maiden by the 
hand, saying, “ Fair damsel, God forbid 
that any harm should be done to you ! ” 
and led her to Sadoyne. “My trusty 
comrade,” quoth he, “I now acquit 
myself of the promise I formerly made 
you. lake this lady. I give her to 
you on condition you will help me to 
succour Queen Eglantine.” 

Sadoyne, right glad and laughing, 
answered Blanchardyn, “ Friend of mine, 
there is good reason why I should help 
you, since you have so well performed 
your promise to me, for which I give 
you a hundred thousand thanks.” * He 
kissed Beatrix, who was sweet and 
lovely to behold, and said, “ Fair dam¬ 
sel, you and I shall be baptised, and 
after that I shall take you to be my own 
dear wife, for I wish that you should 
forsake this false faith and these vain 
sacrifices to idols.” She answered 
meekly that she should do so with all 
good will. 

Within the same city of Cassidonie 
were certain Christians, who were al¬ 
lowed to dwell there on payment of 
tribute, and glad were they when they 
saw that the town was taken by Chris¬ 
tian men. By the commandment of 
Blanchardyn, the priest of the Christians 
made ready many vessels full of fair 
water, and Sadoyne, Beatrix, and all 
their people were baptised forthwith. 

After this was done, Sadoyne wedded 
the fair Beatrix, daughter of King Aly¬ 
modes. Of the marriage solemnities, 
where all the knights and ladies were 
gathered together, and of the noble rai¬ 
ment wherewith the bride was adorned, 
there is no need to speak. But never 
in those days, nor yet a hundred years 
before, had men seen any queen or 
princess more richly arrayed; for King 
Alymodes had despoiled his neighbours 
of great store of treasure, and the jewels 
and precious stones laid up within the 
palace were without number. The wed¬ 
ding festivities lasted three days; after 
they were over, Sadoyne began to in¬ 
quire into the government and condition 
of the country. The evil customs he 
put down and established the good, and 
made provision for justice to be done, 
and appointed provosts, bailiffs, and 
rulers of the land, and set a sure watch 
in all the towns and castles. In every¬ 
thing he followed the advice of Blanch¬ 
ardyn, which was right wise. 

[To be continued.') 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rarv.—A ll questions about the liberty and pleasure- 
able indulgences which we may severally accord to 
ourselves are such as cannot be treated by hard and 
fast laws. Differences of opinion on all minor 
matters of conduct and practice must be regarded 
as settled by parental wishes and authority, or per¬ 
sonal conviction, so great is the variety of opinion 
existing amongst God-fearing people and denomi¬ 
national teaching. Beware of judging others. 

AIesto-con-Dolore. — The advertisements to which 
you may reply will state what will be required of a 
governess. The qualifications necessary vary in the 
houses, respectively, where they are required. A 
thoroughly good English education, consisting of 
grammar, history, geography, spelling, composition, 
arithmetic, elementary astronomy, and some know¬ 
ledge of natural history, with good plain sewing, are 
essential. French, and a fair knowledge of music, 
are likewise required ; but in most families German 
or Italian are also required. 

Vera. —We have read your letter with interest, and 
understand your trouble. Do not be disheartened, 
nor allow your faith to waver. Pray for the sus¬ 
taining grace of the Holy Spirit. True and earnest 
believers are liable to seasons of depression. 
“Within were doubtings,” as well as “without 
were fears.” You dwell too much on your own 
shortcomings, and too little on the fact that your 
Blessed Redeemer is “ made to us wisdom and 
righteousness, sanctification and . redemption.” 
“ Him that cometh unto Ale I will in no wise cast 
out.” Cast yourself at His feet and ask Him to 
undertake for you. Go “just as you are,” but do 
not remain “ just as you are.” There must be no 
stagnation ; you must “ follow after righteousness 
and personal sanctification, but also “follow on to 
know the Lord,” and all He is to you—as your 
proxy, your sacrifice tor sin, and “ the I* riend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” 

Crowe. —By referring to our several indexes you 
will find recipes for the skeletonising of leaves. 
We will, however, give a little advice. Do not 
select those of the oak, hazel, walnut, chestnut, or 
elm, because they contain tannin, and thus will 
not prove suitable. Those selected should be 
gathered about the end of June, each perfect and 
dry when taken. Lay them in water in a wide 
shallow dish and place in the sun. After some 
weeks the outer covering will become pulpy, and 
when so, remove them to clean water, shake the 
water about that covers them, and gently remove 
tin* pulp with a soft painting brush, and when the 
fibres are freed from it dry between sheets of 
blotting paper. To bleach them take a table¬ 
spoonful of chloride of lime and mix with. pure 
water. Put this into a wide-necked bottle, insert 
tin* leaves, stem downwards,. cover the bottle, 
and keep it in a warm place. Directly that the leaf, 
or seed-vessel, is bleached it must be removed from 
this bath or it will become brittle. Then place it 
in tepid water (to be rinsed), and lastly dry and 
press them, and if you wish to mount them use very 
fine silver wire. 


specially for the treatment of ulcers, excepting St. 
Mary’s Cottage Hospital, Northam, Southampton, 
in which there is treatment for ulcerated legs. 
Apply for information or advice at any hospital. 

“ Lilly.” —When translations are made, to give the 
sense of the original is the object; and as languages 
differ in the construction of sentences, in idiom, and 
in the importance and weight of certain words and 
forms of expression, to translate them so as to give 
the true meaning intended it is necessary to add 
words to supply that correct meaning, and to render 
it intelligible, in a different language. But, lest, 
in so doing, too great a responsibility should rest 
on the translators, and any misapprehension should 
occur as to the du» rendering of that correct 
meaning, every word or sentence supplied to ex¬ 
press it is printed in the Bible in italics. In other 
books and in letters they denote the emphasis 
designed by the writer to be laid on certain words 
and sentences, and only too often incorrectly so 
laid. 

Blue Eyes.— If you have been already baptised by 
a Nonconformist minister you need no further 
baptism in being confirmed and becoming a com¬ 
municant of the Church of England. 

Norwich.— There is the London Diocesan Deacon¬ 
esses’ Institution, 12, Tavistock Crescent, AVest- 
bourne Park ; the head-sister is Christine Aleunee. 
Another is the East London Diocesan Deaconesses’ 
Home, 2 and 3, Sutton Place, Hackney, N.E., with 
branch homes at 16, Hanbury Street, E., and St. 
Peter’s Home, Bethnal Green, also at Stepney 
Green. There is likewise the Alildmay Deaconesses’ 
Institution ” (founded by the late Rev. AY . Penne- 
father), Alildmay Park. N.; with a branch home 
at 9, 11, and 15, Effra Road, Brixton, S.AV. Any 
of these might" be consulted as to furthering your 
wishes for employment without remuneration. 

Hexe Baizel.— While a girl’s studies are going on 
it is not desirable that her mind should be dis¬ 
tracted from her very essential work, and more 
especially by exceedingly sensational books. Their 
leisure hours should rather be employed in out¬ 
door, or at any rate, healthful, physical, recreations. 
AVe do not refer specially to the books you name, 
nor pronounce anv opinion upon them in this con¬ 
nection, but we merely give a general rule for the 
opinion you have stated. . 

Cowslip.— AVe know nothing about the Lmon 
which you name, nor do we recommend you to join 
it. The Girls’ Friendly Association or the Young 
AVomen’s Christian Association would answer all 
possible requirements of a respectable domestic 
servant. 

T. Ivy. —We cannot give your full name as we can¬ 
not read your writing. Why do you not copy some 
small copper-plate hand ? No girl should be so 
forward as to send presents to men, unless—as we 
always say—a father, brother, uncle, or affianced 
husband. AVe ask our correspondents to take this 
as our final answer, having already replied so very 
often. 

J. O. H.—A v e consider a self-imposed vow, made— 
not to abstain from anything evil—but simply as an 
act of austerity and supererogation, is morbid and 
unprofitable. Aloreover, to vow that-you will not 
go to see your old friends, as a sort of bargain with 
your heavenly Father, in return for which needless 
and unkind act you expect Him to give you “ good¬ 
ness of heart ” (as if that could be in any sense an 
equivalent), is a very ignorant as well as morbid 
fancy. It is only by pleading the merits of your 
.Saviour, and His promise to suitable requests 
offered “ in His name,” that you can look for an 
answer to your prayers, and the granting of your 
requests. ... 

Lena— The establishment of a Postal Service in the 
United Kingdom was of gradual institution. A 
system was established in England for the con¬ 
veyance of important packages about the year 
1481 by Edward IA'., by which persons could like¬ 
wise travel. A letter-post was instituted between 
England and Scotland in 1625, by Charles I., on 
a few of the principal roads, but this did not prove 
satisfactory on account of the civil wars. But a 
national establishment for a weekly despatch of 
letters was inaugurated by Cromwell in a.d. 1649. 


to the articles by “ Aledicus,” and our 
“answers” for advice about the hair. Have you 
tried a solution of rosemary. 

K. F.—A r ery likely the bones need hardening, and 
diet may assist in strengthening them. But we 
are unable to say whether there may not be some¬ 
thing in the whole constitution and blood which 
would have to be corrected, over and above the 
local mischief. It may be possible in some cases 
to draw the curvature straight. But we think it 
should be tried in extreme youth, and then the 
painful character of the treatment, and loss of 
exercise, and wear and tear of the nervous system, 
might have deplorable results on the general health. 
AVe could not give an opinion. 

Dolly.— The story of Blue Beard is of French origin. 
It would seem that the monster whose cruelties 
formed the basis of the half-mythical history—the 
original—was Giles de Laval, the Lord of Raiz, 
Alarshal of France, a.d. 1429. He was a zealous 
defender .of his country from British invasion, but 
diabolic in his treatment of his young fellow 
countrymen and women. He dealt in witchcraft, 
and murdered them wholesale to obtain their blood 
to be employed for the vile orgies in which he took 
part. In the original romance, formed out of these 
historic circumstances, the Chevalier Raoul was 
said to have had a blue beard, and to have 
restricted his murderous propensities to the de¬ 
struction of a long line of wives, successively 
married and destroyed ; and the story of the key, 
and the discovery of all the unhappy victims in a 
secret closet, was a fable. . . 

Ida AI. C. AIcPherson. —AVe much regret that it is 
contrary to our rules to give trade addresses, as 
that would be an advertisement, and one given 
gratis ; nor do we give private replies. Any of the 
first-class linen drapers in town would procure 
what you require for you. An upholsterer would 
do the same. AVe should oblige you if we could. 

“ One who loves God.” —AVe think it most unwise 
in any European girl to marry a Negro, however 
respectable and agreeable he may make himself. 
They always prefer a white woman to those of their 
own race. On no account “ pray to God to make 
her (your mother) consent ” to your going to Africa 
as the wife of a black man. She is most wise in 
her objecting to so objectionable and ill-assorted 
a match. No one with any delicacy of constitution 
should place herself in a field of labour outside her 
own home as that of a missionary. Your delicacy 
would prove a great hindrance to a husband’s 
work, and serious distraction of his mind from his 
adopted vocation. If what you describe yourself, 
“an out-and-out Christian,” you will find suitable 
fields of usefulness, for which your Divine Alaster 
has given you both sufficient strength and oppor¬ 
tunity, within the limits of your own home-life. 

O. I,.—Try a wash of water in which potatoes have 
been boiled to get rid of insects with which animals 
are infested. Parasites common to dogs, in which 
mange originates, may thus be destroyed. The 
“ solanine ” is one of the constituents of that 
vegetable, and is said to be destructive to most 
small insects, the Colorado beetle evidently ex¬ 
cepted ; but that is a comparatively large creature. 
Probably a good watering with strong potato- 
water would rid plants of the small vermin with 
which the}' are often covered. AA r e have discovered 
its utility in the cleansing of sponges. But must 
warn all our readers of the risk run in its use on 
dirty oil paintings; if old it might take the paint 
off completely as well as the dirt, and leave the 
bare canvas. 

Heliotrope. —You might cover your box with di¬ 
agonal cloth— not serge. It is a much better 
material, though little more expensive. A frill round 
the lid would look well. , 

Violet.—1. September 1st, 1876, was a Friday.— 2. 
\Ve cannot fill our space with common recipes that 
can be found in any cookery book. 

A. B. P.—Perhaps Airs. Cader AAllliams’ Plain 
Needlework Guild, 3, Edinburgh Terrace, A'ictoria 
Street, S.AV., employs ladies only. Also the 
Crystal Palace Ladies’ Needlework Society, Hon. 
Secretary, Aliss Aterey, Thornhill House, Dulwich 
AVood Park, S.E. 









LIVING WATER, 


i. 

From the rock once smitten, 
See the waters burst; 
Through the dreary desert, 
Land of heat and thirst • 
Here, O fainting spirit, 

Freely come and drink, 
Quench your utmost longings 
Rest beside the brink. 


II. 

Come with hands all empty, 
There is nought to pay; 

Come with joy, for Jesus 
Sendeth none away. 
Whosoever thirsteth,”— 

Hear the heavenly call; 

Bring your friends and neigh¬ 
bours, 

Mercy flows for all. 

All rights reserved. 


III. 

Jesus is the fountain— 

He the smitten rock ; 

All the need supplying 
Of his ransomed flock. 

Earthly streams though tempting 
No sure strength can give, 

But this stream who 
tasteth 

Shall for ever live! 

J. L. H. 
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NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ENGAGED COUPLES. 


1, Molly! oh, 
Dolly! And 
what do you 
think of it 
all?” Susie 
was dancing 
round her 
sisters like 
the veritable 
sprite she 
was, and they 
were laughing, and blushing, and glow¬ 
ing with happiness, as unlike the two 
quiet and rather depressed girls who 
had gone away from home some weeks- 
earlier as could well be imagined. 

“ There is so much to think of one does 
not know where to begin ! ” answered 
Molly, catching Susie in her arms and 
hugging her as though she would never 
let her go. “ Oh, my little sister! My 
little sister, we are ve'ry happy ; but it 
will be very hard to leave you all.” 

“ But father, and Cecil, and I will 
come and see you some day when you 
are settled,” cried Susie with saucy 
confidence. “Papa said so himself. 
He said it to me yesterday evening, 
when I was sitting on his knee, and he 
was watching Norah and Mr. Percival 
walking together in the garden. He 
put his arm very close about me, and 
said, 'So, my little one, we two will 
begin to make our own plans as well as 
other people. It is a long time since I 
had a real holiday. How would you 
like it, if I were to get my business into 
apple-pie order, so that it could do 
without me for a whole year, and then 
for you, and me, and Cecil to go off to¬ 
gether to see Harold, and Leo, and 
Molly, and Dolly in Australia ? We 
will give them a year or a couple of 
years just to get settled down, and then 
we will go off and see how they are 
getting on.’ ” 

“Oh, how lovely that would be ! ” 
cried Dolly, with bright tear-drops in 
her eyes, though her face was beaming. 
“Why, it would make the going away 
seem so much less hard—almost like 
nothing ; for father always means what 
he says and keeps his word. And what 
did you say to that, Susie ? ” 

“I said, ‘ That would be delicious! 
But what about Norah ? Why wouldn’t 
she go with us ? ’ ” 

“And what did papa say then ? ” 

“ Oh, he laughed,” answered Susie, 
looking very arch and colouring up 
quickly. “ And he asked me if I did 
not think that Norah would have to stay 
behind to take care of Mr. Percival. 
And I said Mr. Percival would be gone 
himself by that time. But he said, ‘ No ; 
I don’t think so. He is to be the parson 
of the new church, and I am beginning 
to think it might be a good arrange¬ 



ment for him to live here altogether if 
he can. It is not at all far from his 
work, and much healthier than down by 
the river; and we shall have so much 
too much room in the house with Molly 
and Dolly gone, and Max being less 
and less at home.’ So I said I should 
like it very much, if Norah didn’t mind, 
because Tliked Mr. Percival very much, 
and so did Cecil. And he laughed and 
said he did not think Norah would make 
any difficulty ; only that if this hap¬ 
pened, as he thought it would, Norah 
would have to stay behind to take care 
of Mr. Percival, because of course it 
would be so very dull for him to be left 
all alone.” 

Molly and Dolly exchanged glances 
and drew a long breath. “Oh!” ex¬ 
claimed Dolly softly. “ Is that it ? Oh, 
Norah—dear Norah—I am so glad ! It 
will make the going away easier still. 

It will be so nice to think of leaving the 
house not so very empty after all, and 
she would have felt it so dreadful to 
have had to choose between saying no 
to him and leaving father.” 

Susie’s eyes opened wide with amaze 
as this and the like sentences were ex¬ 
changed between the sisters ; but as she 
listened a veil seemed to drop from her 
eyes, and she cried out suddenly, “ Oh, 
so Norah is going to marry Mr. Percival 
when he gets his church ! Oh, now I 
understand ! I suppose that’s why they 
walk always in the garden together, and 
why papa likes Mr. Percival so much and 
calls him ‘ my boy,’ and wants him to live 
here. Oh, that would make it all very 
nice and easy; for I don’t know how I 
should make papa comfortable if Norah 
went away as you are going to do. But 
if she stays, and Mr. Percival is always 
here—like a sort of Max—it will be just 
as nice as it was before ; and then we 
can leave them, and go to Australia for 
a year just whenever we like. Married 
people can always take care of one an¬ 
other, can’t they, Molly? And papa, 
and Cecil, and I can take care of one 
another too ; so that will be just as good 
as being married without any of the 
trouble!” 

“It never rains but it pours!” said 
Mr. Tresham, as he sat that evening with 
one of his newly-recovered daughters on 
each side of him, hearing them tell their 
tale of the promises exchanged between 
them and the twin brothers, and their 
little faltering exclamations of happiness 
and love. “ I had my suspicions as to 
what was coming, but I did not really 
know anything until I asked Percival to 
extend his stay with us till the matter of 
the church was settled at the least. And 
then he came out with it all in a breath. 
He should like nothing better, but could 
not go on as a guest beneath my roof, 
without confessing to me—you can guess 
what—and asking my consent, if this 
thing should end as he was led to be¬ 
lieve, and the living should be offered to 
him. I told him I was too experienced 


a man to approve of counting chickens 
before they were hatched; but added 
that there was no man to whom I would 
more gladly entrust my daughter were 
he to see his way to giving her the 
shelter of a comfortable home. There, 
for the present, the matter stands, 
though I am certain there is a very 
plain mutual understanding between 
him and Norah, though an engagement 
it will scarcely be for the present. My 
own plan, as Susie has let out, is to 
have them here for the first few years 
of their married life, until Susie is old 
enough to keep house for me, when, 
perhaps, I shall retire and live in a 
smaller place near this one with her and 
Cecil. Meantime I do not think we 
shall quarrel if we do share one home ; 
and if we can carry out our scheme of 
paying you a visit, my dears—which 1 
fully look to do, that will most likely be 
soon after Norah’s wedding, and they 
will have their first year of married life 
here and alone.” 

“It is a charming plan! ” cried both 
sisters in a breath. “ Oh, dear papa— 
dearest father—we shall count the weeks 
till you come to see us over there ! ” 
Harold and Leo were in London now, 
seeing to the weighty matters connected 
with outfit and passages. There was to 
be no great loss of time before the start, 
and the voyage was to take the place of 
the honeymoon trip, as the father de¬ 
clined to be parted from his children 
before the needful time. They were 
very happy, yet clung more than ever to 
the old home, and were so busy that the 
days seemed to fly by on wings. 

Regina was away some time too, so 
that the meeting was deferred for a 
fortnight after the home-coming of the 
two sisters. Meantime most beauti¬ 
ful wedding presents had arrived in the 
shape of dressing-bags, with every pos¬ 
sible accessory that human mind could 
invent; everything mounted in solid 
silver, with the monogram of the married 
name on each. 

The girls were delighted, and ex¬ 
changed furtive glances as they remem¬ 
bered their old feeling almost of jealousy 
towards Regina, and greatly did they 
rejoice that they had never let this ap¬ 
pear towards her, and had even kept it 
generously in check in their own hearts. 
Well did they now understand those long 
interviews at Cotterels, the mysterious 
phrases about the future mistress there, 
and the easy transfer of the pet pony. 
They had enjoyed several hearty laughs 
over their foolish fears, both together 
and with the brothers who had so quickly 
come to woo them when once their 
prospects allowed it. And now they 
felt that they wanted to laugh with 
Regina over it too, and to ask her for¬ 
giveness for even this small misunder¬ 
standing. 

And Regina did laugh ! She laughed, 
and she kissed them, and called them 
silly children ; and when they had grown 


* 






grave again she suddenly turned and 
said to them, “ I have so many hus¬ 
bands bestowed upon me that it is really 
somewhat bewildering. Have you hap¬ 
pened to hear the name of any more ? ” 
Both the girls laughed and disclaimed. 
” Because I have been positively told 
that I am given away to somebody, 
and I do not think it is to either of the 
Cotterel brothers. I should be inte¬ 
rested to know the name of my ‘ in¬ 
tended,’ but so far it has not reached 
my ears.” 

“ We have been away, and have heard 
nothing. Ihen you are not engaged, 
Regina ? We have sometimes wondered 
whether or not you were.” 

“No,” she answered gravely, yet 
brightly. “ I have not compromised 
my independence yet. I am free to give 
my hand where I will. But the choice 
always comes hardly to a rich woman. 
1 hose who ask are so often unworthy, and 
those who are worthy will not ask.” 

“I should ask myself,” cried Dolly 
impulsively. “ Fancy losing everything 
because of one’s fortune ! Oh, it would 
be too hard ! ” 

Regina’s eyes were very bright. “It 
is not an easy thing to do,” she said. 
“Yet sometimes I wonder if I may not do 

it some day. As you say, it is hard-” 

She did not finish her sentence, but 
the sisters knew what she meant, and 
thought that if any woman could take 
such a step without compromising her 
dignity, it was the queenly and beautiful 
Regina. 

But the conference was interrupted at 
that moment by a shout and a rush, and 
Ronny precipitated himself upon Dolly, 
and gave her one of his bear-like hugs. 

“You’ve come back! You’ve come 
back! You’re a naughty bad girl to 
stay away so long, and people say you’re 
going to get married and go to ’Stralia, 
which is worser of you. If you’d have 
waited just a little longer I’d have 
married you myself and taken you 
wherever you liked ; and I think India 
is much more ’musing than ’Stralia. 
But never mind that now. Come and 
look at my pony. He came this morn¬ 
ing, and I had him lent before for the 
picnic. Ho come and see him. He is 
such a jolly little beggar. I like him 
next best to you of anybody here.” 

“You ought to like Regina best, I 
think,” said Molly, laughing, as the 
whole party rose to comply with the 
request of the eager child, and Ronny 
turned a bright backward glance upon 
her and his tall half-sister as he 
answered, 

“I sort of adore Regina now. It 
isn’t quite the same as I feel for Dolly 
and the pony; but it’s a nice feeling, 
and it helps to make me good now.” 

Molly and Regina exchanged laugh¬ 
ing glances. 

“ Is he stronger than he was ? Fie is 
looking better.” 

“Yes, we hope he is better on the 
whole, but he will be rather a fragile bit 
of goods for some time to come" I. sus¬ 
pect. But he is very well looked after 
by Mr. Percival, and I think the pony 
will help to keep him in condition. He 
gets so easily tired, poor mite; but he 
has been used to riding in India, and 
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that exercise seems to suit him very well. 

It will be a good thing if it takes him 
out of doors more, for now that the first 
dislike to lessons has been conquered he 
is greedy of information, and has to be 
kept back rather than spurred on. Fie 
is a dear little fellow. I think perhaps 
I may end by adopting him if I am 
alone up at Cotterels. He is capital 
company when one is alone.” 

The perfections of the pony were duly 
displayed, and the small saddle and 
bridle which had accompanied the 
creature himself. Wilfrid stood by, 
looking half envyingly on, and Ronny 
seeing him, exclaimed, 

“ And you know if Wilfrid keeps good 
till October, and gets as many good 
marks as Mr. Percival thinks he ought, 
he is to have a pony too, so that we can 
go,out riding together in dirty weather. 

I ’spect he’ll get it, for we’ve both 
learned to be good, and we like Mr. 
Percival most awfully. And he’s pro¬ 
mised to stay and teach us till he can 
be a clergyman again, and then we 
shall be big enough and know enough 
to go to school and have jolly larks like 
the boys in books. We think we should 
like school now—at least by-and-by 
when we’ve learned more Latin and 
stuff. And the girls are going to learn, 
too. They are going to have a gover¬ 
ness. Just think of that! ” 

Molly and Dolly could hardly believe 
their ears. They looked at Regina in 
amaze. 

“ How have you conjured all this 
wonderful submission out of these ram¬ 
pant young people ? ” asked Molly. “ I 
thought Raby and Maidie were abso¬ 
lutely determined that their education 
was finished ? ” 

Regina laughed as she turned away 
from the stable. 

“Well, luckily they began to get a 
little weary of doing nothing all day and 
every day, and more fortunately still they 
had their eyes rather rudely opened to the 
imperfections of their poor friend Minnie 
Benton. It was the usual case with the 
shattered idol, in proportion as they had 
believed in her and looked up to her, 
so they were shocked and disgusted 
when she proved to be a sadly imperfect 
creature. And so just because she had 
persuaded them to stand out upon that 
point, and because she had vowed that 
she would never learn anything more, 
they began to resolve that it was silly 
and 4 horrid ’ (what would school-girls 
do without that word?) to pretend to 
be grown-up and to know everything 
at so early an age, and a very little 
diplomacy clinched the matter al¬ 
together. They are quite in good 
spirits about it now. And I have found 
the very person I wanted, somebody old 
enough to be a real comfort to Mrs. 
Devenish, and not too old to sympathise 
with the girls in their pleasures, as well 
as their studies and lessons.” 

“ You have really found one then ? ” 

“ Yes, through Mr. Percival. She is 
a distant cousin of his, a widow—so 
pretty, and with plenty of character. 

She has had lots of trouble and has gone 
through it as bravely as any woman could 
do, and now she is thankful to find a 
home and a haven, and will be just the 
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sort of person Mrs. Devenish will delight 
to have about her. I shall go *to 
Cotterels with a mind at case, and it 
will be much better for me to be in the 
position of elder sister to these girls, not 
a cross between a domestic ogre and 
tyrannical spoil-sport.” 

“ As if you were ever either I ” 

Well, they thought so anyhow, 
which came much to the same thing 
and my wish all along has been to make 
friends of them if they will let me. I 
think they will now, and there will be 
Cotterels to come to for some of the fun 
they do not get at home. When I have 
n ?y horses ag'ain I will teach them to 
ride, and though I shall not keep saddle 
horses for them here—the stables are 
not large enough for it—they shall 
always ride with me as a reward for 
diligence and good conduct. It will 
help to act as a spur upon them, for 
they will not always be in this beautiful 
amenable and submissive condition. I 
do not expect it. It would be unreason¬ 
able not to be on the look-out for breezes 
ahead. But I think we shall be able to 
weather them safely. And after the 
time of probation is over I shall much 
e to°y giving them a peep at the gaieties 
of society which they will then be able 
to enjoy with minds properly developed 
and cultivated.” 

Certainly Raby and Maidie looked all 
delight and affection as they came out 
to greet Molly and Dolly and to drag 
them off to the arbour in the garden. 

I hey w-anted to tell everything and to 
hear everything both at once, and such 
a clatter of tongues as there was, it was 
wonderful anybody could understand 
anybody else! But they seemed to do 
it in a marvellous way, and the idea of 
the coming double wedding was im¬ 
mensely interesting. 

‘ ‘ We want you two to be bridesmaids, ’ ’ 
said Molly, when the first pause came. 
“We shan’t have a grand wedding. 
We none of us care for that; but it will 
be a proper white-wedding, or people 
would be disappointed ; and we should 
like to have you two to be bridesmaids 
with Susie, if you will.” 

The girls drew in great breaths of 
delight. 

“ Oh, we should love it! It would be 
much nicer than being married ! I have 
always longed to be a bridesmaid. Oh, 
Molly, what shall we have to wear ? ” 

“ I don’t know yet; but it shall be 
something pretty. I saw some dresses 
described in the Queen the other day— 
bridesmaids dresses of white and silver 
that sounded lovely. I will look it up 
and we will ask Regina. I think Regina 
has beautiful taste in dress. We shall 
consult her about ours.” 

“ Oh, yes, let us ask Regina ! ” cried 
both eager sisters in a breath. “You 
don’t know how kind and nice Regina 
is to us; and after the way we went on 
it makes us awfully ashamed. But after 
Minnie went everything has been so 
nice, and she is going to be our friend 
and let us come to Cotterels whenever 
we like to talk to her. I think it will 
be just splendid having her there. I 
don’t know what we should do without 
her! ” 


{To be continued.) 
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Mulligatawny Soup is not as popular as it 
deserves to be,"for it need not be expensive, 
and vet when well made it is both wholesome 
and excellent. It should be chosen when 
there is in the larder the liquor in which 
rabbits, a couple of fowls, or even a leg of 
mutton have been boiled. Rabbit liquor is 
however particularly suitable for the purpose, 
because it possesses a flavour which improves 
almost every sort of soup. There are people 
who think that the chief virtue belonging to 
boiled rabbit is the soup which can be made 
from the broth the day after it has been 
served. 

To make mulligatawny soup, skim the 
rabbit or mutton stock, and take two quarts 
free from sediment. Melt two ounces 
of butter of sweet dripping in a stew- 
pan, and slice into it two onions and 
two sour apples cut into quarters; a 
small turnip and two or three sticks 
of celery, a few strips of bacon rind 
scalded and scraped may be added 
with advantage. Cover the stewpan 
closely and let the vegetables sweat 
over the fire for ten minutes ; then 
drain away the fat, add pepper and 
salt, a bunch of parsley, a small sprig 
of thyme and a bay leaf tied together, 
and pour on the two quarts of stock. 

Let all boil together until the vege¬ 
tables are soft, when they must be 
passed through a sieve. Mix the 
pulp with the soup and let it boil 
again. Put a large tablespoonful of 
flour, a tablespoonful of curry powder 
and a teaspoonful of curry paste into 
a basin, and mix it with a little cold 
stock to a smooth paste. Stir this 
thickening into the soup, and boil 
a few minutes longer, when the soup 
will be ready. Just before serving 
add a few drops of lemon juice. It 
will be a great improvement if a gill 
of cream is also added to the soup. 

It should be stirred in just before 
serving. 

Rice boiled as for curry should be 
put on a dish and handed round with 
mulligatawny soup. To prepare it, 
wash a small teacupful of Patna rice 
in two or three waters, throw it into 
plenty of fast-boiling salted water, 
and let it boil quickly until a grain 
feels tender when pressed between 
the thumb and linger. It will take 
about a quarter of an hour, but the 
time will vary slightly according to 
the quality of the rice. It must on 
no account boil to pulp. ‘When done throw 
it on a sieve, set it before the lire for a 
minute or two that it may dry well, and stir 
it with a fork. Serve it very hot. 

If there are in the house any choice remains 
of fowl, rabbit, or veal, they may be cut into 
neat shapes and thrown into the soup-tureen 
with the soup. 

Normandy Sole .—This is a very superlative 
dish; when prepared in the orthodox way, it 
is also very extravagant, and no one with the 
least respect for economy would think of 
having it. A modification of it however on a 
simple scale is excellent, and is to be recom¬ 
mended. On the whole it is profitable also, 
because the sauce makes the lish go a long 
way. 

For the benefit of those who would care to 
know what real Normandy sole is like I give 
first the genuine recipe as furnished by M. 
frouffe who had it from Langlais, the chef of 
the Rochet* de Cancale, where it was first 


prepared, and afterwards the modest modi- 
ligation of it which is recommended here. 

Sole a. la Normande .—Clean a large sole, 
strip off the black skin, and make an incision 
a quarter of an inch deep on the skinned pait 
all along each side of the bones so as to de¬ 
tach the flesh from the bone. Butter a silver 
dish, strew over it some onions chopped very 
finely and previously blanched, season the sole 
with salt and pepper, put it on the dish, 
moisten it with French white wine, and cook 
it in the oven. Prepare some oysters, mussels, 
mushrooms, smelts, and croutons for garnish. 
Make some Veloute sauce maigre, add to it 
the liquor from the sole and that in which the 
mussels have been cooked ; reduce it and 



thicken it with yolk of egg. Place the oysters, 
mussels, and mushrooms on the sole; pour 
over some sauce, and put the dish in the oven 
for five minutes, being careful not to colour 
the sauce; garnish the top with the fried 
smelts and croutons, and serve with the 
remaining sauce in a boat. The croutons for 
sole a la Normande are cut from some rasped 
crust of French rolls, buttered on each side 
and coloured in the oven. 

The modified recipe is as follows—Procure 
one large thick sole and two quarts of mussels ; 
the smallest are the best. Wash and scrub 
the mussels thoroughly, and let them lie in 
salt and water for two or three hours that 
they may cleanse themselves. Put them into 
a stewpan with two slices of onion, a small 
bunch of herbs, six or eight peppercorns, a 
dessertspoonful of salt, an inch of thin lemon 
rind and one clove (but no water), and shake 
the pan over the fire till the mussels open. If 
overdone they will be hard. Take them out 


of their shells, examine each one separately, 
and remove and throw away the little piece of 
weed which lies under the black tongue, also 
the small shellfish which will be found in 
some of the shells. Set the mussels aside, 
and strain the broth which will have come 
from them. Clean the sole, draw off the 
black skin and take up the fillets of flesh ; 
stew the bones in salted water to cover them 
to make fish stock, then strain it. Thus far 
the dish can be prepared some time before it 
is wanted. 

Trim the fillets neatly, and make them 
smooth by pressing them with the broad side 
of a knife which is dipped from time to time 
in cold water; put them into a well-greased 
baking tin, season them with pepper 
and salt, squeeze the yhce ef half a 
lemon over them, pour two table- 
spoonfuls of the stock in which the 
fish bones were stewed round them, 
cover them with a sheet of buttered 
paper, and bake them in a moderate 
oven till they are cooked through. 
They will need to bake about ten 
minutes. Whilst they are baking 
make a little melted butter, and use 
for it the fish stock and the mussel 
broth instead of water. Stir the 

sauce till it boils, and add a gill of 
cream and the mussels. Arrange 

the fillets of sole on a dish, garnish 
with the mussels, and pour the sauce 
over all. 

If allowed, this dish will be greatly 
improved by the addition to the gar¬ 
nish of about a dozen button mush¬ 
rooms and six or eight croutons. 
The mushrooms should be washed 
quickly and drained, then stewed 
beforehand with the juice of a lemon 
and a little butter. When tender 
the\* may be stirred with their gravy 
into the sauce. To make the croutons, 
rasp the crust of a French roll, and 
cut it in strips two inches long and 
one inch wide. Dip the strips in 
butter and put them on a baking 
tin in a hot-oven* for three minutes. 
Another way of making croutons is 
to cut stale crumb of bread into 
fancy shapes, fry them in butter to a 
golden brown tinge, and drain them 
on kitchen paper. 

Although it is correct to use 
. mussels for this dish, we have to 
confess that many people are afraid 
of these fish, and some find them very 
indigestible. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is advisable to substitute oysters for 
mussels. The oysters must of course be 
bearded and blanched, and stirred into the 
sauce. When calculating what number will 
be required it will be well to allow two or 
three oysters for each person. Oysters are 
much more expensive than mussels : thrifty 
people are inclined to use them sparingly. 
Mussels are very cheap, and therefore we feel 
justified in being rather liberal with them, 
especially as we shall discover that in two 
quarts of mussels there is a good deal more 
shell than there is fish. 

Roast Goose .—Dainty eaters are accustomed 
to consider roast goose a vulgar dish ; yet it is 
to be noted that when it is set before them 
they usually succeed in conquering their 
distaste for it and appear to relish it. The 
truth is that a goose wisely chosen and well 
roasted is a most excellent dish, especially 
when it is served with puree of chestnuts as a 
vegetable. As the last-named preparation is 
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not so well known as it deserves to be, we 
shall be wise if we put up with the goose for 
the sake of trying the garnish. 

Geese are understood to come into season 
about the middle of September. At first they 
command a high price, but they gradually be¬ 
come cheaper; they are at their best during the 
last three months of the year ; but after Christ¬ 
mas they are liable to deteriorate in quality. At 
all times they vary very much in quality. Ex¬ 
perienced housewives always say that a goose 
should not be eaten after it is a year old, for 
an old bird is sure to be tough; yet veteran 
geese very often find their way - into the 
market. It is desirable, therefore, that the 
person whose duty it is to purchase the bird 
should know how to choose it. The following 
are the points to be remembered : A goose 
which weighs six or eight pounds is to be 
preferred to one of a large size. The breast 
of a goose should be plump, the skin white, 
fine and free from hairs, and the bill and feet 
yellow, not red, and pliable. If the feet are 
red and stiff, the bird is certain to be old, and 
its flesh hard. When the goose is bought in 
the country it is well to remember that birds 
fed on uplands are the best. Birds fed on 
lowlands are very likely to be greasy. 

A goose ought to hang for some days after 
it is killed. It is scarcely possible to say how 
long, because the time must depend on the 
state of the weather. If this be favourable a 
week will probably be sufficient. 

Geese bought after September are almost 
always stuffed with sage and onions, and it is 
this savouiy accompaniment which makes 
people of fastidious taste and delicate digestion 
afraid of the dish. It is, however, astonishing 
how much may be done by the cook to lessen 
the disagreeables which attend the employ¬ 
ment of onions. For one thing, Spanish onions 
may be used to make the stuffing, and they 
are milder than English onions. The vege'- 
table also may be boiled in one or two waters, 
and the core, which is the most pungent part! 
may be left out altogether. Last but not 
least a smaller or larger proportion of bread 
crumbs may be mixed with the stuffing. If 
after all these precautions there still remains 
a fear that the stuffing will be either indiges¬ 
tible or too powerful, the following plan 
may be tried For at least thirty years I 
have adopted it. I may perhaps be allowed 
to add that I learnt it from my mother, who 
had great faith in it. It is published also in 
Miss Acton’s well-known cookery book. 

Pare from a lemon all the yellow rind, 
taking care not to bruise the fruit, nor to cut 
so deeply as to let out the juice, and leaving 
as much of the white pith as possible. Place 
this lemon in the middle of the seasoning 
within the bird. Before serving make an 
opening in the skin, open the flap gently, re¬ 
move the lemon, and throw it at once' into 
the fire without letting it touch anything. Its 
thick skin will have absorbed nearly all the 
impurities which would otherwise have been 
objectionable. 

When the flavour and smell of onions in 
stuffing is not disliked, the bulbs can simply 
be chopped raw, mixed with sage leaves, 
pepper and salt, and put in the body of the 
goose. The number of onions used will of 
course be determined by the size of the bird. 
For a moderate-sized goose two Spanish 
onions will be abundant. In preparing force¬ 
meat it is well to make onions the basis, and 
add the other ingredients in their due propor¬ 
tion. It is a safe rule to allow two fresh sage 
leaves, or four dried ones, and one ounce of 
bread crumbs, with pepper and salt, for each 
large Spanish onion. Forcemeat thus made 
will probably suit the taste of the majority, 
although it will be too mild for those who like 
highly-seasoned preparations. It must not be 
forgotten that forcemeat is put into the body 
of a goose, whereas in turkeys and fowls it is 


put in the crop. It must be fastened in very 
securely. The bird must be well cooked, for 
underdressed goose is both unwholesome and 
distasteful. A small goose will need to be 
baked about an hour and a half. 

Both gravy and apple-sauce are served with 
roast goose. To make gravy, cut up an onion 
first in thin slices from the crown to the root, 
and then across, and fry in a little butter 
for a minute or two. Pour on a pint of un¬ 
flavoured stock made from scraps and free 
from fiat, and add a bunch of parsley, six or 
eight peppercorns, half a blade of mace, and 
a little salt. Stew gently till the stock is 
pleasantly flavoured, then mix a dessertspoon¬ 
ful of flour smoothly with a little cold water; 
stir this into the gravy, and simmer again 
until it is as thick as cream. Then, before 
using it, a few drops of liquid browning will 
probably be required to give it the proper tint. 
If there is any gravy left from a joint, it may 
of course be added. 

Apple Sauce. —Pare, core and cut into 
quarters two pounds of good cooking apples. 
Put these into a stewpan with a spoonful or two 
of water; cover them closely and stew or bake 
them gently till they fall. Beat them to pulp, 
stir in a spoonful of sugar, and a very little 
butter, and serve hot. 

Potato Gaieties .—Peel two pounds of 
potatoes, and steam or boil them in the usual 
w T ay. Turn them into a hot basin, and beat 
them with a spoon till smooth ; then put with 
them two saltspoonfuls of salt, two ounces of 
butter, and two tablespoonfuls of hot milk or 
cream. Add also the yolk of an egg w*ell 
beaten; set the basin containing the mixture 
over a saucepan of boiling water, and beat 
them for five minutes. Last thing, add the 
W'hite of the egg which has been whisked till 
firm. Drop the mixture in spoonfuls upon a 
greased baking tin; brush these over with 
milk, and browm either in a quick oven or 
before the fire. 

Mashed Chestnuts .—Chestnuts arc not used 
as a vegetable in England nearly as much as 
they ought to be ; although in France they are 
much appreciated. It is true that soup is 
occasionally made from them, that they are 
made now and again into stuffing, and that 
marrons glaces, perhaps the most delicious of 
sweetmeats, are obtained from them ; but as a 
substitute for ordinary vegetables they are 
rarely seen. Yet chestnuts are highly nutri¬ 
tious, and very abundant and cheap.' Those 
who have once tried them are as a rule very 
enthusiastic about them. The following recipe 
is of French origin, and it has been highlv 
approved : 

Take the outer skin off fifty chestnuts and 
throw them into boiling w'ater for five minutes ; 
then take off the inner skin. Put the nuts 
back into boiling water, and see that they are 
well covered, and boil them gently till tliev 
are quite soft. Drain them well, mash them 
with a wooden spoon and rub them through a 
sieve. Put the puree thus obtained into a 
saucepan, with a pinch of salt, butter about 
the size of a walnut, pepper > and salt and 
about a wineglassful of cream, or of milk if 
cream is not available. Stir the preparation 
over the fire for three or four minutes to make 
it hot without letting it boil, and serve. 
Mashed chestnuts are particularly good with 
geese, ducks, and turkeys. 

Pried Celery .—Celery is a most excellent 
and wholesome vegetable, and it can be served 
in many w'ays. As M. Kettner has said, “it 
makes a soup of itself; it makes a sauce of 
itself; it is excellent plain-boiled as seakale ; 
it will stew to perfection, and it makes a salad 
winch is not only good in itself, but doubly 
good because it can be had when other salad's 
fail.” Yet though celery can be served in so 
many ways, it is unquestionably at its best 
when eaten raw. The pity of it is that when 
in this condition a great many people are 


obliged to turn away from it because their 
teeth are not strong. It is quite melancholy 
to notice that wffien young fresh celery, crisp 
through having stood in waiter for awhile, and 
daintily curled, is passed round with the 
cheese at the conclusion of dinner, at least 
half the company refuse it. We guess at once 
that they are afraid of it. They would like it 
well enough if they could masticate it; but 
necessity compels them to deny themselves. 

Daintily-fried celery ranks nearly as high as 
raw celery in excellence ; and those wlio can¬ 
not eat the uncooked vegetable should be 
induced to try it. Fried celery may be served 
in the place of game, and when the meat 
course has been of a fairly substantial 
character, it will probably be preferred to 
game. Vegetables daintily cooked, and winch 
form a course by themselves, are becoming 
more and more popular amongst those who 
study the ait of good living, and celery may 
with advantage be enjoyed in this way. 

To prepare the celery, proceed thus—Take 
two or three heads of celery, w'asli them w r ell, 
and set aside the outer sticks, which may be 
reserved for flavouring. Cut the rest first 
into quarters, then into lengths of equal size 
and thickness. Lay them in cold w^ater for a 
little while, afterwards thiw them into 
boiling water to which a tablespoonful of 
vinegar has been added, and boil them till 
tender. Let them drain well, and flatten each 
piece with the flat side of a knife which has 
been dipped into cold water, and spread them 
on a napkin till dry. Roll each piece in 
flour, then in even white bread crumbs; dip 
in beaten egg and roll again in bread crumbs, 
mixed with grated pannesan and seasoned with 
pepper and salt. Thus far the celery may be 
prepared some time before it is required. A 
minute or two before it is to be served, place 
the celery carefully in a single layer in a wire 
frying basket, have ready a pan of hot fat 
plunge the basket into it, and wlien the 
crumbs are brown the vegetable is ready 
Let it drain, dish it in a pile like bricks and 
serve. 

Lemon Soujjle’e .—Soufflees are much liked, 
and very wFolesome; it is a pity, therefore, 
that they are not served more frequently than 
they are in private houses. The reason can¬ 
not be that they are expensive, because they 
are 011 the w r hole rather economical. It is 
true that it is necessary to use a sufficient 
number of eggs wffien making them, but when 
eggs are cheap this is not very ruinous, 
because little else besides eggs is necessary. 
Probably they are rarely seen because cooks 
are afraid to make them. This is unfortunate, 
because they may be easily managed if only 
attention be paid to one or tw r o points. 
Moreover they admit of much variety; they 
aie made of all sorts of farinaceous substances, 
and the person who comprehends the method 
employed, and can make one sort of soufflee, 
can make several sorts. Consequently it is 
well w’orth while to give a little attention to 
the subject. 

There are two ways of cooking soufflees, 
steaming and baking. The Fondu, a recipe 
for making which was given last month, was 
in reality a baked soufflee; this month the 
recipe is for a steamed soufflee. Of these 
two varieties the baked soufflees are the move 
easily prepared ; they are not quite equal to 
the others, how r ever, because they are less 
digestible and they fall more quickly. It is 
necessary to be very careful wffien steaming 
soufflees, for this is the point where disaster 
is most likely to occur. 

If a soufflee is to be successfully steamed, the 
heat must be equally maintained all the time. 

It must be sufficient, and yet it must not he 
too great. What is wanted is that the soufflee 
should be kept gently and steadily simmering 
till done. To accomplish this there should be 
about an inch of boiling w r ater in a pan; the 
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tin containing the soufflee should be put in, 
covered, then drawn to the side of the stove. 
Yet it will not do to keep taking the lid off 
the pan to ascertain whether the pudding is 
going on all right, for this would let in the 
cold air and might retard the rising of the 
soufflee. The safer plan is to lay the hand on 
the lid of the pan on the side nearest to the 
heat. If a sort of constant quiet throb, such 
as would be caused by a gentle simmer, is felt, 
the pudding is going on well. After it has 
had time to rise properly it may be inspected 
without harm being done; but at first it 
should be left alone. 

The tin for a steamed soufflee should be 
prepared in the way described for a baked 
soufflee, that is, it should be buttered well 
inside, a round of buttered paper should be 
placed at the bottom, and a band of doubled 
paper well-buttered should be bound round it 
on the outside to support the soufflee as it 
rises. In steamed soufflees, also, a round of 
paper must be laid on the top to prevent the 
condensed steam from falling in drops into the 
pudding. Another detail requiring close at¬ 
tention is that the panada or farinaceous 
preparation which forms the basis of the 
soufflee should be thoroughly cooked. If it is 
not the soufflee is sure to be spoilt. It should 
be stirred over the fire until, whilst it is being 
stirred, it leaves the sides of the saucepan with 
the spoon. The yolks of eggs too should be 
added one at a time, and the white should be 
whisked till quite solid, and should be dashed 
in at the last moment before cooking. 

So much for preliminaries; w T e now come 
to the recipe. Put a saucepan on the fire of a 
size that will hold the soufflee tin, and pour 
water in it to the depth of an inch. Choose 
an oval tin with straight sides, and prepare it 
by greasing it and binding paper round it in 
the way already described. Clean a large 
lemon, peel it as thinly as possible, put the 
peel in half a pint of warm milk, and let it 
soak till it has yielded its flavour. Melt an 
ounce of butter in a small saucepan. Mix 
smoothly with it two dessertspoonfuls of flour 
and one dessertspoonful of arrowroot; cook 
the mixture well. Strain the milk and mix it 
gradually with the paste, sweeten with a 
dessertspoonful of castor sugar, and add one 
at a time the yolks of three eggs. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, and just before the 
soufflee is to be cooked stir them in lightly. 

Put the preparation into the tin, cover it 
with a greased round of paper and steam as 
directed from thirty to forty minutes. It will 
be done when firm in the middle. Turn it 


quickly upon a hot dish, and pour the sauce 
round it. A little custard flavoured with 
lemon makes an excellent sauce for this 
soufflee, or if preferred a sauce may be made 
as follows : Put half a pint of water, a piece 
of lemon rind and two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
into a saucepan, and boil. Mix a teaspoonful 
of arrowroot with a little cold water; when 
the water in the saucepan boils, pour the arrow- 
root into it, and stir until the sauce thickens. 
Strain and add the juice of the lemon. 

Apples in Red Jelly is an old-fashioned dish, 
but very pretty, very easily managed, and 
generally liked. To make it, take five or six 
apples of a firm white sort, peel them whole, 
and push out the cores with a scoop. Place 
the fruit in a pie dish and fill the hollows from 
which the cores were taken with white sugar 
and grated lemon ri d or powdered cinnamon ; 
pour on about a pint of water, cover closely, 
and bake through till the apples are cooked 
without having fallen. Arrange them care¬ 
fully in a glass or silver dish, dissolve a dessert¬ 
spoonful of gelatine in the syrup in which they 
were cooked, sweeten it if necessary, put a little 
lemon-juice with it, colour it with a few drops 
of cochineal, pour it over the apples, and let it 
stiffen. Before serving, a little knob of 
whipped cream may be placed on the top of 
each apple. 

Cheese Biscuits.—? ut two ounces of 
Vienna flour on a board, and mix a pinch of 
salt and a grain of cayenne with it. Rub 
into it two ounces of butter and add two 
ounces of grated parmesan ; mix with the yolk 
of an egg and a squeeze of lemon juice to a 
smooth stiff paste. Roll the pastry out very 
thinly. If it is too short to roll, a little water 
may be worked in, but the less the better. 
Stamp into small round biscuits and bake for 
a few minutes in a cool oven. Before serving 
place in the centre of each biscuit a little 
pyramid of whipped cream flavoured with 
parmesan. 

In October tomato jam and tomato sauce 
should be prepared. Quinces, too, come into 
the market during the month, and are excel¬ 
lent for mixing with apples. October is the 
time also for making apple jelly and Siberian 
crab jelly. 

Tomato Jam. —Allow a pound of sugar and 
a small cupful of water for each pound of 
tomatoes. Skin the tomatoes, cut them 
across, and take out as many seeds as can be 
extracted without waste. Put the skin, seeds, 
and the juice that has run from the fruit in the 
allotted measure of water, and boil gently for 
half-an-hour, then strain the liquid. Put it 


with the sugar, and stir it till the sugar is dis¬ 
solved, but not afterwards until it bubbles all 
over the surface. Now put in the tomato 
pulp and boil the jam till it jellies. Tie it 
down in the usual way. This jam is not com¬ 
mon ; it is generally much liked by people who 
like tomatoes, and it is very brilliant in 
colour. 

Tomato Store Sauce. —Cut eight pounds of 
tomatoes in slices, and pour over them a quart 
of vinegar. Add half a pound of salt, two 
ounces of whole black pepper, half an ounce 
of cayenne, a quarter of a pound of whole 
allspice, six large onions sliced, one ounce of 
cloves, and two pounds of brown sugar. Boil 
three hours and stir well. Rub through a 
sieve, bottle as soon as cold and cork securely. 

Quinces are in the market only a very little 
time. It is sometimes said that they have 
gone out of fashion, but still people who like 
them at all like them very much, and they are 
generally regarded as a dainty when served. 
Speaking of them, so great an authority as 
M. Kettner says: “ Quinces have this curious 
virtue, that being of little value themselves 
they improve an apple pie beyond the power 
of words to describe.” The following is M. 
Kettner’s recipe for preparing quinces to be 
served thus: 

Quinces for addition to Apple Pie. —Peel 
the quinces and cut them in quarters. To 
five pounds of fruit put three of sugar and a 
wineglassful of water. Put them in pint jars, 
cover them, place them in boiling water, and 
simmer then very gently for three hours. Put 
the peels in with them and take them out 
when done. Bottle what is not wanted for 
immediate use. 

We have now come to the end of the Model 
Menu. At the commencement the promise 
was made that the dinners described should 
be possible. Naturally this did not mean that 
they could be cooked by an ignorant, careless 
person, but rather by one who is intelligent and 
willing. It is believed that the promise then 
made has been fulfilled. Mistresses of house¬ 
holds should be warned, however, that it would 
be unwise to expect any girl to cook one of 
these dinners for “ company” without having 
tried the dishes beforehand separately, thus 
being prepared for the difficulties likely to 
occur. 

It is, however, confidently hoped that if even 
the veriest novice in cookery will patiently 
go through these menus month by month, 
following closely the directions given, she will 
be a very much better cook when she comes to 
the end of them than she was at the beginning. 


MY GODFATHER’S PRESENT. 

By C. N. CARVALHO, Author of “Our Conny.” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

In the afternoon we made our way down to 
the beach. That Parame could boast of a 
bold, rocky, shore, I had seen from the 
steamer; but I was not prepared for such a 
noble stretch of firm smooth sand. What a 
paradise for Dot, I thought regretfully, and 
how Chris would enjoy a run with his tricycle 
were he here. St. Malo lay on our left, a 
couple of miles away, its graceful cathedral 
spire towering to the sky. In front were a 
number of rocky islets, whose names we had 
yet to learn, and on the right two or three 
promontories ran out to sea, dividing the shore 
into little bays most inviting to the explorer. 
Nothing of "that kind, however, could be 
attempted to-day, for we were both tired, and 
found it pleasanter to sit and gaze at the 
wonderful colours of the sea and wander 
among the rocks left bare by the tide till the 


sound of a distant dinner-bell warned us it 
was time to go indoors. 

The next morning we roamed about the 
village, but as that did not prove very 
attractive even to my unaccustomed eyes, we 
took the tramcar to St. Malo and spent some 
hours there, strolling about its dark, narrow 
streets, and along the ramparts ; coming at 
eveiy turn on such picturesque nooks and 
corners that I felt more than ever grateful to 
Dr. Egerton for his promise of that camera. 
It was a most delightful ramble. That I was 
never so happy as when I had Godfrey entirely 
to myself, I am willing to confess, and I 
believe I look back upon that day with pecu¬ 
liar pleasure because I was first in my brother’s 
thoughts then, and I never was again. 

Parame is an excellent centre for excursions, 
but the chief attraction of the place itself lies 
in its beach. The air is wonderfully pure and 


invigorating, and however hot the sun, there 
is always a refreshing breeze to be found by 
the sea. Consequently we spent most of our 
time on the sands, and there a few days later 
we were suddenly accosted by Dr. Egerton. 

“ I thought I should find you here,” he 
exclaimed as he shook hands with us. “ The 
ladies are busy looking over a villa. I have 
recommended my sister to come out here for a 
bit. I find she* requires change: Din an is a 
little relaxing. They will be some time yet, so 
suppose you come with me and have a look at 
the camera. We brought it with us and left 
it at the hotel as we came along. I may be 
able to put you up to a thing or two.” 

Godfrey followed without demur. He 
appeared to have forgotten his objection to 
borrowing the instrument. We were both 
accustomed to handling photographic appara¬ 
tus, and the doctor, finding this was the case, 
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cut his lecture short, and returned with us to 
the beach. 

“There they are/’ our kind friend cried as 
he caught sight of the ladies sitting under the 
shade of a bathing-machine. He introduced 
us to his sister and we had a long chat with 
her and Miss Egerton. Mrs. Mortimer was 
some years older than her brother. I soon 
learned she was a widow with three sons, two 
of whom were at school, and the eldest, a 
young man of seven or eight and twenty, at 
sea. She had lived with the doctor after his 
wife’s death till Isabel was of an age to take 
charge of her father’s house, and then had 
returned to Dinan, where she owned some 
property. 

I remembered what Godfrey had said about 
Miss Egerton’s eyes, and looked at them with 
some curiosity. He was right. There was a 
tender softness in their blue depths that was 
wonderfully attractive. It was strange he 
should have noticed this when I did not, for in 
a general way he never looked at a girl unless 
Norah or I pointed her out and asked his 
ophwaw, msk then we never got anything 
satisfactory from him. Isabel looked even 
prettier to-day in her dark-blue cambric dress, 
than she had done in her grey costume. The 
colour suited the pale rose of her complexion 
and contrasted well with the flashes of golden 
light that somehow seemed to get entangled in 
her hair. I said this to Godfrey when she was 
gone, but he was not responsive. “ She has a 
wonderfully expressive face,” he said once, and 
then relapsed into silence from which I could 
not rouse him. 

In a couple of days Mrs. Mortimer was estab¬ 
lished in the Villa Celestine, and Dr. Egerton on 
his way to England, having left his daughter 
with her aunt. After this we met continually, 
and Isabel and I were soon on the most 
intimate terms. She knew the surrounding 
country well, and under her guidance we 
visited the most interesting places in the 
neighbourhood and took photographs in¬ 
numerable. Mrs. Mortimer was not strong 
enough for much walking, so she hired a 
carriage, small enough to go into the country 
lanes, and accompanied us wherever we wished 
to go. Isabel was much quicker than I to 
seize on the most picturesque points of view, 
and indeed Godfrey seemed to find her in 
every way a more efficient assistant with the 
camera, so that sometimes there was really 
nothing for me to do, and I would sit for half 
the morning, talking to Mrs. Mortimer and 
stitching at her embroidery, which, though she 
carried it about with her daily, she rarely 
touched herself. 

In this way five or six weeks went by, and 
our departure was fixed for the following day. 
We had chosen Rotheneuf for our farewell 
excursion, but this morning Miss Egerton was 
lazy, or as she put it, more industrious than 
usual, and sat diligently at work, leaving the 
camera to me. I particularly admired the 
little Plage du Val, and thought we had, 
hitherto, unduly neglected it, so was glad to 
have the opportunity of recording my favourite 
points of view. Godfrey insisted that it required 
colour to do justice to its peculiar beauty, 
which could not be denied, though what 
living artist could depict the ever-changing tints 
of the sea and sky, it would be hard to say. 
This morning the water was of a pure, pale 
blue, save where the passing clouds cast a 
pearly shadow over its clear depths. Round 
the rocky islands, the blue was changed to the 
loveliest shade of celadon green, set off to 
perfection by a brilliantly white fringe of 
dancing foam. I fixed the camera and took 
one photograph, but not being satisfied with it, 
was proceeding to take a second, when 
Godfrey came up behind me with a plate in 
his hand, lowered the camera, and began to 
readjust the lens. 

“ What are you doing,” I asked petulantly, 


“ It was quite low enough : you will only spoil 

“ It is all right,” he answered hurriedly, as he 
drew the cloth over his head. “ Quick, Kitty, 
give me the plate. Yes that wilt do. Cover 
the lens.” 

I obeyed mechanically. Then he withdrew 
the plate, and put it into the box without 
showing it to me ; after which he walked away 
and stood staring at the waves. 

It was useless to question him, so I ducked 
my head under the cloth in order to see the 
picture he had been so anxious to secure. I 
started. The glass revealed Isabel sitting on 
a low camp-stool, her head bent over her 
work. For a few seconds she laboured dili¬ 
gently. Then Godfrey turned towards her and 
made some remark, I know not what, but it 
caused her to raise her head and look him in 
the face. I was struck with the tender ex¬ 
pression in her eyes ; her very soul seemed to 
be looking out of them, revealing a whole 
world of love in their glance. I hardly 
think Godfrey saw it, though he was standing 
at her side. They made a charming picture, 
for Godfrey’s health had improved wonderfully 
of late and he had quite recovered his good 
looks. I felt very proud of my brother as I 
gazed at his reflection, though the painful 
conviction was forced on me that his little 
Kitty had ceased to hold the foremost place 
in his heart. I had been blind indeed not to 
have seen this sooner, 

A plate was ready to hand. Unthinkingly, 

I inserted it, uncovered the lens and closed it 
again. The moment it was done I repented. 
It seemed like spying upon them. Godfrey 
would be sure to say so when he saw the 
picture. 

"Well, he had his secret too, so he could 
not be very angry. And perhaps I might 
succeed in destroying the plate before it fell 
into his hands. 

I could not do it then, for Mrs. Mortimer 
called to me, “ What can you be dreaming of, 
Catherine ? I do believe you are in the 
clouds. Wake up, dear, and let Godfrey 
help you to pack the camera. It is time for 
lunch, and we had better go into the hotel.” 

We spent that evening at the Villa Celestine. 
When dinner was over we sat in the garden 
overlooking the sea, and Isabel and I began 
to make plans for our meeting when we were 
again in London. Then Mrs. Mortimer said 
she thought it was a great pity we should 
leave Parame so soon, and urged Godfrey to 
put off our departure, adding, that she was 
sure Dr. Egerton would be of her opinion. 
Godfrey shook his head, but in the end con¬ 
sented to write home and say we would 
remain a fortnight longer. 

Early hours were the rule in Parame, so 
before nine o’clock we rose to take leave. I 
went upstairs to get my hat, and Isabel de¬ 
tained me for a few minutes to ask if we would 
go with them the next day to St. Malo, as her 
aunt wanted to choose some specimens of 
Breton pottery for a friend of hers. When we 
returned to the drawing-room, Mrs. Mortimer 
was reading a letter that had just been de¬ 
livered. As we entered, she said— 

“ Such good news, Isabel. Jack’s ship has 
arrived. He will be here to-morrow,” 

“Jack coming home,” cried Isabel, her face 
all aglow with delight. “ Oh, I am glad. 
Dear old Jack; I thought he could not be 
here for a month.” 

“ He knows what a fidget I am,” said his 
mother, smiling, “so he never tells me the 
exact time. He writes from Liverpool, but 
the letter has been delayed. He will be in 
Dinan to-night, I see. I must telegraph in 
the morning.” 

“ This is great luck for you, Mr. Wynd- 
ham,” Isabel said, turning to Godfrey. “ Now 
you will have a companion for those long 
walks you are so fond of. Jack is always 


ready for anything. I am so glad you are 
going to stay a little longer.” 

Godfrey’s reply was inaudible. I saw 
something was wrong, and hurried away as 
soon as I could. 

When we had descended the steps of the 
Digue, Godfrey strode straight on as if he 
were marching into the sea. The tide was 
low and it was some minutes before we 
reached the edge of the waves. There he 

paused, and drawing me close to him, said_ 

“ Kitty, should you mind if we kept to our 
original plan and went home to-morrow ? I 
think it will be better.” 

“No,” I said, wonderingly. “But why, 
Godfrey ? You seemed so pleased at the idea 
of staying on.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t ask,” he rejoined; 
“ but I suppose that is too much to expect. If 
you were only a little older you would know 
without my telling you.” 

“I think I can guess,” I said. “It has 
something to do with Isabel, has it not ? ” 

“ You wise little maiden. Yes, dear, you 
are right. Did you see her face just now 
when she heard of her cousin’s arrival.” 

“Yes, but why should that trouble you? 
Of course she is fond of her cousin—why not ? 
I am always delighted.when Rex and Ernest 
come to see us, and so is Norah.” 

“ And how about Rex and Norah, 
Catherine ? ” 

I had made an unfortunate allusion. Rex 
and Norah were engaged and would be 
married, we hoped, in a year’s time. Still I 
was not wrong, for though very fond of my 
cousins, I would not have married either of 
them for any consideration. 

“ I might have thought as you do,” Godfrey 
went on slowly, “ only—while you were both 
upstairs, Mrs. Mortimer told me, or at least 
she gave a very broad hint, that her son 
and Miss Egerton were engaged. He would 
be some time on shore, she added, and it 
would soon be settled.” 

1 was too bewildered to answer; indeed, it 
was all I could do to keep from crying. Poor 
Godfrey, this was hard on him. 

“Don’t cry, Kitty,” he said tenderly, “it 
is too bad of me to distress you. Forget my 
troubles, dear. Let us talk of something 
else.” 

It was not easy to do this, for choose what 
subject we might, it brought us round to 
Isabel. At last I gave up trying to avoid her 
name and poured forth all that was in my 
heart. I told Godfrey how dearly I loved her 
—her sweet face, her gentle ways, and the 
brightness that seemed to form part of her 
nature. How it was only that very morning 
I had divined his feeling towards her, and it 
had rejoiced me, for she was the very sister I 
should have chosen. I was going on to say 
how sorry I was we had not been told of the 
engagement sooner, wheu he stopped me. 

“ Regrets are useless, dear child,” he said 
sorrowfully. “ Try not to grieve, Kitty : you 
have not lost your friend.” 

“ Perhaps not, but it can nevermore be the 
same between us,” I said with a break in my 
voice. 

“We won’t refer to the subject again,” he 
continued. “ It is not good for either of us. 

I need not ask you to keep all this to yourself, 
darling. There is no necessity they should 
know of it at home.” 

I gave the promise willingly, though I felt 
certain my mother would suspect something 
was wrong. By this time we had reached our 
hotel and at my bedroom door we parted. 

I might refrain from speaking, but nothing 
could keep my thoughts from dwelling on 
Godfrey’s disappointment, and b efoie I dosed 
my eyes the sun was already peeping through 
the curtains of my window. 

(To be continued.') 
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A CINDERELLA. 

By E. NESBIT. 


The shadows whisper in the ingle-nook, 

Strange shadows that my murmuring music brings ; 
My touches linger on the dreaming strings, 

Till I am Cinderella from the book, 

Waiting the flutter of the fairy’s wings. 


Oh! wait awhile, my prince, within your hall, 
Your palace fills again with tripping feet; 
The o'ay gilt coaches crowd the noisy stieet. 
Fiddle and lute tune for the prince’s, ball— 

Ah ! but to hear that music passing sweet! 


Fiddle and lute and pipe and mandolin 
Strike up, and from the minstrel gallery 
All dancing sounds that on our earth may be, 
Mingle and whirl and maze their notes within, 
But fret your ears that listen yet for me . 


Your lords, like any yellow crocus row, 

Flash in the torch-glare as they pace and turn, 
Like star and fire and ice, glitter and burn 
The world of jewels where your ladies go. 

From whom the tulip and the rose might learn. 


No crowded pageantry, my prince, can hide 
A scarlet bird set in a lily plot 
How could it be that I should see you not 
I, in the shadow of a dark fire-side, 

Who weave our story in the embers hot ? 




You live and move until the fire be cold, < 

Prince of the princes of a dream-long line ! 

Was he not forefather, my lord, of thine, 

Who won that sweet white cat-princess of old, 

And fairy books his quest and prize enshrine ? 

Why do I wait, lonely and piteous, 

The hour when you shall teach me to forget 
This jealous dream that lies between us yet? 
Alas ! my prince, what hath divided us 

And parted our two hands when once they met? 

O bright-eyed mice, though wainscot keepeth you ; 
A little while and then you shall be fain, 
Changed by a word, bells at your bridle rein, 
Trapped in my colours, prancing two and two, 

To draw my coach along the streets again. 

Full wearily my feet tap on the floor, 

Chiding the crystal slipper’s long delay; 

I shut my eyes, the strings speak as they may, 
The pumpkin chariot rattles to the door— 

I come, my prince, it is our meeting day! 


A TEA-PARTY IN THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON. 



No one was available for my tea-party who 
was well in health, sound of limb, or well 
off, and who did not live within a mile ol 
Charrington Hall, Mile End Road. 

On asking for a list of the names I was 
surprised to find that my invitation must 
extend to three hundred and eleven individuals 
between the ages of four years and twenty, 
every one of whom was a cripple or paralysed, 


and in several cases blind, and deaf and dumb 
as well. 

The tea was to take place at half-past four, 
and soon after three a long line of carriages 
stopped the way, not such as are to be seen 
outside the Foreign Office and the Mansion 
House on the evenings of receptions, but 
perambulators of every shape and in every 
condition of decay, each with a suffering child 
within it, eager to be in time for “ the 

Pa in addition to these “carriage folk” boys 
and girls who were only cripples, came hopping 
in on their crutches, and mothers and big 
sisters followed one after the other, ready to 
drop with fatigue from having walked long 
distances with heavy paralysed children in 
their arms. 

Instead of a mounted police inspector to 
keep • order and marshal the guests to the 
proper door, we had a paralysed young man 
with a pleasant face, who rode up and down 
the court on a self-acting go-cart with a kind 
word and clear direction to each, and the 
intelligent lad who took the tickets and 
prevented the entrance of uninvited folk had 
but one leg. Surely it was a remarkable tea- 
party ! 

It must not be thought that my guests were 
sad—it was only our eyes that were full ol 
tears ; and as at length they were all seated and 
ready for tea it was difficult to belie\e that the 
lives of all these children were those of de¬ 
privation and suffering, and that they scaicely 
knew an hour free of pain. 

I allowed those whom I invited to give an 
opinion as to what they would like to eat and 
drink on the occasion of their visit to me, and 
they gave it unanimously for hot tea, new 
bread-and-butter and cake, which they had in 
abundance. I thought it better to give them 


the choice, as a lady last summer invited many 
of these same children to tea in her garden, 
and, thinking to give them a rare treat, placed 
before each child a plate of fresh strawberries 
covered with cream. Imagine her disappoint¬ 
ment when, without exception, they all refused 
to touch them, saying, “ they did not like sour 
milk”! 

I am anxious to introduce to you some of my 
guests as they sit at table or lie in their per¬ 
ambulators taking tea or being fed ; most of 
them forgetful for a short time of their pain, 
their useless limbs, their blindness and then- 
poverty. . .... 

Among them were thirty-nine with spinal 
disease, fifty-three paralysed, one hundred and 
twenty-six with hip disease, seven blind and 
paralysed, one blind and deformed, tluee deaf 
and dumb, nine with paralysis of the brain, and 
the rest cripples. 

One of my guests, a girl of twenty-five years 
of age, had never been outside the house till 
Mr. Boyer took her with others to Epping 
Forest. Fancy being out for the first time 
in your life at the age of twenty-five ! 

Another, a child who is deaf and dumb. 
Her affliction was not discovered until she was 
three years old—the poor little dear had had 
many a whipping because she would not obey 
the orders of her mother up to the time the 
doctors declared what the trouble was. 

Another guest has a paralysed face, which 
is terribly distorted when he laughs or cries. 

Many of those paralysed or crippled be¬ 
came so through accidents when they were 
babies. 

The question asked by some friends who 
were helping me for the first time was, “ Do 
these children come from a Home ? and if not, 
how were you able to make their acquaintance 
and get them together here to day ?” 
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"Well, in the answer to this lies the gist of 
the whole matter. 

Up to the year 1888, with all our philan¬ 
thropy and the growing fashion for what is 
known as slumming, we knew none of these 
who sit round our table to-day. They were 
hidden away in garret and cellar by the 
parents who were ashamed of them, and there 
they were month after month, year after year, 
neglected and shunned and rarely, if ever, 
allowed to see the light or breathe the fresh 
air. What their condition was you could not 
imagine if you thought your hardest. Their 
homes, or rather caricatures of home, were 
wretched and filthy beyond description. 
Healthy children would become diseased or 
lose their reason under such conditions; what, 
then, was the result upon these suffering ones 
it is not difficult to imagine. 

Well, bad as all this was, it might have 
remained so until this day but for God’s 
goodness in sending a man here who was to 
penetrate into the vilest homes and saddest 
hearts in our metropolis. Do you ask what 
were his qualifications for such a task ? 
Simply his love for children and a desire to 
make them happy in this world and the next. 

He came over from America and settled in 
the humblest lodging in Mile End Road with 
a little money of his own. He made friends 
with any neglected ragged child he met in the 
back streets and courts on either side of the 
main road ; but these little street Arabs are 
very cautious and were very slow to respond 
to his kindly greeting. 'They eyed him 
suspiciously and jerked out, “ What der yer 
want wi* us ? ” 

However, the first rung of the ladder he 
desired to mount was touched when one 
Saturday he took a dozen boys hatless, shoe¬ 
less, and in rags to Victoria Park to teach 
them how to fly kites and play cricket, and 
gave them some biscuits and milk on the way. 

A few weeks later, had you been there, you 
would have seen him with a hundred or more 
following at his heels, taking his hands, or 
holding on to his coat-tails on their way to 
the Park, and finding in him a capital play¬ 
mate. When they were tired they would sit 
down and eat the biscuits that this good man 
had had the thought to bring with him, and 
then would come the time to speak a few 
words of the “ Old, old Story,” and to teach 
them a verse of a hymn and how to sing it ; 
and before they began another game he 
would enquire their names, where they lived, 
what brothers and sisters they had, all of 
which he noted in a book, and thus he was 
gradually let into the secrets hidden away in 
the cellars and attics. And how he longed to 
let in light and air to these dark corners no 
one knew. It was no easy matter, however, 
to work through all the prejudices which 
barred his way, but by prayer and love the 
doors were at length opened to him. 

In order to work out his problem he lived 
on sixpence a day, for one cannot pamper self 
and indulge in hobbies at the same time; and 
I am afraid he came near to starvation by the 
time the Ragged School Union were fortunate 
enough to secure him as one of their workers 
at a salary of ^100 a year. 

Having obtained entrance into the houses 
where the deformed and paralysed were 
hidden away, his first work was to get them 
washed and replace their rags with clean and 
decent clothing, and the next to buy one or 
two perambulators and mail-carts and give the 
children an hour’s ride in the fresh air every 


now and again. Your own hearts will tell 
you the joy this was to those who had scarcely 
ever been outside the filthy dens they called 
home. 

If you want to know Something of the 
honour in which he is held in the East End ol 
London you should go with him as we did 
into the homes of these cripples and paralysed. 
The eyes grew bright with pleasure, and the 
pain almost forgotten, while in his kind way 
he said, “ I guess little Janey is better to-day,” 
or “ Is Dick trying to be brave ? ” From the 
windows and doors in the courts and alleys as 
children caught sight of him they called out, 
“ ’Alio, Mr. Boyer! ” and came running to¬ 
wards him till we had a bodyguard such as 
we had never had before. 

Now you see how it comes to pass that the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind were with us 
able to take part in our tea-party, and enjoy 
it. There was one drawback to their happi¬ 
ness, for their good friend Mr. Boyer was in 
the London Plospital awaiting an operation. 
He obtained leave, however, from the doctors 
to come for two hours, and during this short 
time their joy was full, and it was most 
pathetic as the two hours were drawing to a 
close to hear him wish the children he loved 
so well good-bye, and ask their prayers that 
he might soon be working among them again. 
It was as much as we could do to choke down 
our sobs. 

The tea being over, the children were 
removed to the large hall, where garments, 
books, toys, and sweets were distributed. I 
am sure you would like to know how we were 
able to supply every child with these, because 
it was no small matter to give to over three 
hundred. In the first place Marshall and 
Snelgrove, with their usual kindness, gave me 
several yards of print and serge, which, together 
with a large mass of remnants I bought, we 
made up into garments and underlinen. 
Messrs Grevel and Kind, the foreign pub¬ 
lishers, allowed us to purchase at a minimum 
price a hundred of those beautiful movable 
toy-books, and I think they would have had 
their reward could they have seen the delight 
of the children as they perceived that the 
pictures moved at their bidding : it was some¬ 
thing quite new to them. The sweets I had 
ordered of Messrs. Barratt, the famous whole¬ 
sale confectioners, and on asking the amount to 
pay I was told to accept them as their present 
to the children. 

The toys and dolls were given by my friends, 
who also assisted me in making up the gar¬ 
ments, and, to crown all, Mr. Charrington was 
so kind as to allow us the free use of both his 
halls. The pretty shawls and quilts for the 
perambulators were made with wool given to 
me by Mr. Faudell Phillips. Twenty-five of 
my friends, ladies and gentlemen, were present 
to assist me in preparing the tea and waiting 
upon the children and distributing the presents 
to them, among whom was our kind Editor, 
who was not the least gentle and attentive to 
these suffering children. 

Of course to an interested observer there 
were many pathetic incidents in the course of 
the evening. The following is one :— 

As the children passed to say good-night 
and receive each a bag of sweets, two crippled 
girls paused in front of me, and I offered each 
a full paper bag, all the pretty pink and white 
muslin ones having already been given. The 
one girl took hers but the other did not, and I 
thought it was because they were in paper, so 
I said, “ My dear, I am sorry I have none of 


the pretty bags left, but the sweets are quite 
the same.” “Yes, mum, please; where are 
they ? I’s blind.” I stooped down and placed 
them in her hand, and she went off quite 
happy. 

Perhaps you would like to know if anything 
else is done for these sufferers besides giving 
them teas and fresh air ; and I am happy to say 
Mr. Boyer and his helpers have taught many 
of them to read and write and cipher and to be 
clever at trades such as can be learned as they 
lie in bed or in perambulators, and we hope 
that many of them by this means will, in time, 
be self-supporting. Mr. Boyer has a very 
efficient helper, in Miss Jessie, a blind woman, 
who has great influence over the children and 
their parents, who do not object to her visits 
as she cannot see the poverty nor the dirt of 
their homes. 

I, who have known these children for four 
years, am quite astonished at the progress they 
have made in intelligence, in neatness, and in 
cleanliness ; in good manners and self-respect : 
there was not one thing to complain of in 
their behaviour either at tea or at the distribu¬ 
tion of presents. 

They sang for us several times, and were 
pleased at the idea of entertaining us instead 
of our entertaining them as previously had 
been the case. Many an eye was full of tears 
as two of the children were held in the arms of 
a gentleman while they sang a hymn as a solo, 
the whole of the others joining in chorus. 

These afflicted friends of Mr. Boyer are 
capable of very heroic deeds. On one occasion 
when he took a large number of them to 
Epping Forest two of those invited came late 
to the meeting place and were left behind. 
One, a girl, was in a perambulator, and had 
water on the brain, besides being partly 
paralysed, and the other was a boy with one 
leg. The girl began to ciy and the crowd 
round them to lament. They thought there 
was nothing else to do, when the boy said to the 
girl, “ Don’t ye cry, I’ll push you there ; ” and 
this he certainly did on a very hot day, starting 
from Mile End Road about ten and getting to 
the forest just as the children were being 
collected to return in the evening. On arriving 
the plucky boy fainted, and the girl cried “ Oh, 
Misser Boyer, I’is all sliookit up ! ” 

Do you wonder why I tell you all this ? It 
is because there is no more loving Christ-like 
work going on in London than this of Mr. 
Boyer among the cripple drift children, and he 
wants help to carry it out. He wants your 
prayers, your money; he wants clothes, he 
wants perambulators and mail carts. He has 
sent in his resignation to the Ragged School 
Union—one reason being that it wanted to send 
him to the South of London and sever him from 
those he had loved and cared for in the East, 
and it was a matter of life and death to him, he 
could not do it. Of one thing we may be 
assured, that not a penny nor an article en¬ 
trusted to him for the good of these suffering 
ones but will be expended on them. No earthly 
parent loves his children more than this man 
loves these maimed and helpless ones whom he 
has gathered out of deepest poverty and 
wretchedness into the light of love and tender¬ 
ness. His enthusiasm and earnestness have at¬ 
tracted towards him many steady workers, and 
it is not difficult to see that his example will 
result in making them as self-sacrificing as him¬ 
self. Plis address and centre of work is 29, 
Cottage Grove, Bow, E. ; and his honorary 
treasurer is D. Henry Fry (son of Elizabeth 
Fry), 73 > Harold Road, Upton Park, E. 
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PART III.— Continued. 

EFORE going to bed, 
the King and Queen 
spent an hour or two 
each night when 
they were in the 
country, and three 
nights a week when 
their Majesties were 
in town, with a 
respectable brother 
and sister, who were 
under the royal protection and were members of 
the household, These were French Huguenots 
of high birth. The King created the brother 
Earl of Lifford ; the sister, Lady Charlotte de 
Roney, was governess to the younger prin¬ 
cesses Mary and Louisa. According to Lord 
Hervey, the pair were more worthy than 
amusing; according to Plorace Walpole, they 
were poor, and received more of the honour of 
the King and Queen’s countenance than of 
substantial remuneration for substantial ser- 
^n the company of Lord Lifford and 


Lady Charlotte, the King walked up and 
down and talked of armies and genealogies; 
the Queen knotted * and yawned, and occa¬ 
sionally “went from yawning to nodding, 
and from nodding to snoring.” When Lady 
Charlotte was summoned to help to make up 
a game at one of the royal card-tables, her 
mistakes are said to have been treated with 
scant ceremony. The Queen tweaked her by 
the turban, the Princess Royal rapped her on 
the knuckles. These details are supplied by 
Lord Hervey and Horace Walpole—“ Lord 
Fanny” and “Horry,” as kindred spirits 
termed them. In these gentlemen’s readiness 
to believe the worst of all save of their special 
cronies, in their incapacity for ascribing to the 
people around them higher motives than those 
which sufficed for themselves, they are not 
witnesses who can be taken without a pinch 
of salt. Their pens, like the brilliant pen of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, were dipped in 
gall. Unfortunately, the authors referred to 
are not only the most graphic writers, they 
are the chief contemporary authorities on the 
manners and customs of the Court, and on the 
social life of the reign. Mrs. Delaney, who is 
a mildly vivacious, quaintly pleasing substitute 
for the men, while she is much more truth- 
loving and amiable, was in Ireland and in the 
country for part of the time ; besides, she 
deals more with an occasional ceremonial, 
such as a coronation, with the fashions, and 
with delightful records of her personal friends 
and her personal pursuits, than with any form 
of history. Lady Louisa Stuart, with her 
Scotch shrewdness and old-world liveliness, 
supplements by her reminiscences her family 
narratives; but she is necessarily brief. There 
is no lack of material in Lady Mary Coke’s 
voluminous diary and letters, but they are the 
literary remains of a woman styled character¬ 
istically, from the dead whiteness of her skin 
and from her fierce eyes, “the White Cat.” 
She was nearly as crazy as Kitty of Quecns- 
berry while her extravagant egotism was still 
moie dominant; neither was she more generous 

and gentle than the two distinguished men_ 

one of whom, Horace Walpole, used to wel¬ 
come her to Strawberry Hill. 


- Knotting was a favourite occupation of ladies in 
the eighteenth century. Like tatting (which it re¬ 
sembled), netting, and knitting, it was better calcu¬ 
lated to send the workers to sleep than to keep them 
awake. Knotting resulted in the production of a 
strong kind of lace or fringe. 


Caroline has been laughed at for her mis¬ 
taken patronage of Stephen Duck, a Wiltshire 
labourer, who wrote poetry of little merit. 
The Queen procured for him an appointment 
as Yeoman of the Guard, and named him 
Keeper of her Grotto—grottoes and wilder¬ 
nesses were among the “fads” of the time— 
in Richmond Park. She even caused him 
to enter the Church and made him Vicar of 
Kew, a promotion of which he was not worthy 
in any light; the burden so weighed upon 
him that the unhappy man drowned himself. 
In the sad stoiy there is only one pleasing 
element, and that is Caroline’s genuine desire 
to reward intellectual effort under difficulties. 

The Queen was very fond of English comedy, 
had the famous Anne Oldfield to “read” at 
Windsor, and on the actress’s death, writes 
Dr. Doran, “bought her collection of plays 
for a hundred and twenty guineas.” 

An event of moment in 1734 was the with¬ 
drawal of Lady Suffolk (Mrs. Howard) from 
her Court posts, first, that of bedchamber 
woman, and on her husband’s succession to 
the Earldom of Suffolk the office of Mistress 
of the Robes, which she had held for twenty 
years—years during which she had not been 
absent from Court for six weeks in succession. 
The etiquette of the royal service required a 
bedchamber-woman to come into waiting be¬ 
fore the Queen’s prayers were made, which 
was before she dressed. The bedchamber- 
woman gave the Queen’s under-linen to a 
lady of the bedchamber, who had also to be 
present; the lady of the bedchamber put the 
“ shift ” on the Queen. In the same manner 
the bedchamber-woman presented the fan to 
the lady of the bedchamber, who handed it 
to the Queen. The page of the back-stairs 
brought the basin and ewer, and placed them 
on a side-table. The bedchamber-woman 
knelt and offered them to the Queen, the 
lady of the bedchamber looking oiT; the’bed- 
chamber-woman poured the water from the 
ewer on the Queen’s hands; later, she pulled 
on the Queen’s gloves, if she did not choose 
to do it herself. The page of the back-stairs 
put on the Queen’s shoes. When the Oueen 
dined in public her glass was handed to her 
by a woman of the bedchamber, who also 
brought the Queen’s chocolate. 

Lady Suffolk’s infirmity of deafness had 
increased to an extent which bored the King 
m his daily visits to her. She, whose con¬ 
versation had formerly been so soothino-, 
had learnt a habit of contradicting Majesty 
itself—a liberty in which Oueen Caroline 
rarely indulged. Plorace Walpole mentions 
that Lady Suffolk was a strict lover of 
truth, and was very apt to be circumstantial 
about trifles. These peculiarities may have 
had something to do with her contradiction 
of the King which was not admirable to 
him. She persisted in her friendship with 
Gay, who was in perennial disgrace at Court, 
and with Pope, who had openly satirised the 
lying and the royal family. Puffing, strut¬ 
ting little George protested ungallantly that 
he was weary of a deaf old woman, and 
ceased Ins daily visits to her. Lady Suffolk 
declared that the rooms assigned to her in 
Kensington Palace were three feet under¬ 
ground, and were injurious to her health. 
Another reason for the resignation of her 
office was that the worthless life of the hus¬ 
band from whom she had long lived apart 
was ended, and that although she was upwards 
of fifty years of age she was about to marry, 
for the second time, the Honourable George 


Berkeley, a younger son of Earl Berkeley, 
Master of St. Catharine’s in the Tower, and 
Member of Parliament for Dover. Her re¬ 
tirement from Court was more regretted by her 
mistress than by any other member of the royal 
family and household. In spite of the cordial 
regard entertained for Lady Suffolk by her 
intimate friends, her early contemporaries in 
office, and by the sardonic editor of her 
letters, together with the warm tribute paid 
to her memory by Thackeray, her departure 
from the circle was welcomed, rather than 
legietted, by all save the Queen, who was 
“ both glad and sorry,” with whom, and with 
whom only, Lady Suffolk had a lono- and 
friendly parting interview, in which Caroline 
even sought to induce her servant to recon¬ 
sider her resignation. George had been bored 
by his old friend and confidante. The elder 
princesses had resented her influence with their 
father, and were pleased to see her go; only 
Anne, in her blunt, disrespectful fashion, 
pitied her mother for having the King for 
ever in her room. A quarter of a century 
afterwards, Lady Suffolk happened to pay a 
visit to Kensington. There was a review of 
the household troops, of which she had not 
heard, and her coach got wedged in among 
other coaches, so that it could not move. As 
the old woman sat there, the King, whom 
she had not seen for many years, passed, and 
did not recognise her. Two days afterwards 
she heard of his death. She survived the 
Queen thirty years, and the King seven ; she 
outlived her second, as she had outlived ha- 
first, husband, and died, comparatively poor 
m 1767, in the eightieth year of her age! 
Apart from her deafness, she was well-nigh 
as pleasing as ever to the last. 

Lady Sundon (Mrs. Clayton) succeeded her 
former rival as Mistress of the Robes and 
remained with Caroline to the end. Ladv 
Sundon’s death, which occurred five years 
after that of the Queen, is said to have been 
caused by grief for the loss of her friend and 
mistress, or, as sceptical spirits understood it, 
by the mortification of the check to her am¬ 
bition. She was said to sutler from attacks 
of madness after Caroline’s death. 

In the years 1735 and 1736 the King re¬ 
visited Hanover, while the Queen again acted 
as Regent in her husband^absence. When 
in Germany, George experienced one of his 
violent attacks of gallantry and extravagant 
admiration for a German lady, Madame Wal- 
moden. She was a descendant of the family of 
disreputable adventurers, of whom the Countess 
von Platten, George’s mother’s (Sophia Doro¬ 
thea) deadly enemy, was the most conspicuous. 
George’s letters—from forty to sixty pa^es 
ri?~ m whicl1 he £ ave the minutest account 
of Ins proceedings abroad for his wife’s benefit, 
were full of ecstatic praises of the lady. Caro¬ 
line must have read them with a rueful smile 
at her King’s ineradicable follies and ab¬ 
surdities. She replied to them with the time¬ 
serving dissimulation and subserviency which 
spoilt an otherwise fine character. She pro¬ 
fessed to sympathise with him fully in his 
enthusiasm for this new paragon. Madame 
Walmoden came to England at a later period 
and was created, by George, Countess of 
A aimouth. Lady Louisa Stuart remembered 
her, and describes her as a dull, orderly, 
harmless woman, not possessed of any par¬ 
ticular personal or mental attraction, and not 
disposed to meddle with anybody. 

On the King’s return to Kensington in 
October, 1735, Br. Doran describes the Queen, 
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with her ladies and gentlemen, hurrying to 
the gate to meet him as he alighted from his 
coach. She took his hand and kissed it in 
her office as Regent, then hastened to kiss 
him on the lips with a very unceremonious, 
hearty, brusque kiss, as his loving wife. But 
George, who chanced to be in one of his cross, 
ungracious humours, led her up the stairs “in 
a very formal, stately manner.” If the King 
was in this frame of mind, he spared no¬ 
body. Lord Hervey describes two similar 
scenes at this time. One was when Caroline 
and her daughters were drinking their morning 
chocolate in the gallery, with the Queen’s 
second son William Duke of Cumberland 
standing by, “ George snubbed the Queen 
.... for being always stuffing; the Princess 
Amelia for not hearing him; the Princess 
Caroline for being grown fat; the Duke of 
Cumberland for standing awkwardly; and 
then he carried the Queen out to walk and be 
re-snubbed in the garden.” 

On the other occasion, when there was an 
argument on the obligation of giving “ vails ” 
or gratuities to the servants in any house 
which the King or the Queen visited, the 
Vice-Chamberlain took it upon him to hint 
that such liberality was expected from the 
Queen. “ Then let her stay at home as I do,” 
said the King rudely. “You do not see me 
running into every puppy’s house to see his 
new chairs and stools.” Turning to the Queen 
lie added, “ Nor is it for you to be running 
your nose everywhere, and to be trotting 
about the town to every fello\v who will give 
you some bread and butter, like an old girl 
who loves to go abroad, no matter where, or 
whether it be proper or no.” 

The Queen coloured, and knotted a great 
deal faster, during this speech, than she had 
done before, while the tears came into her 
eyes, but she said not one word. Lord 
Hervey still ventured to defend his royal mis¬ 
tress, the result being that George burst into 
a torrent of German “which sounded like 
abuse.” The Queen made not one word of 
reply, but knotted on till she tangled her 
thread, then snuffed the candles which stood 
on the table before her, and snuffed one of 
them out; “ upon which the King, in English, 
began a new dissertation upon her Majesty, 
and took her awkwardness for his text.” 

The King had several pictures painted of 
the balls and entertainments which he had 
most enjoyed in his visit to Hanover. These 
pictures, containing portraits of his Majesty’s 
guests, were hung up in the Queen’s dressing- 
room. “ Occasionally, of an evening, the King 
would take a candle from the Queen’s table 
and go from picture to picture with Lord 
Hervey, telling its history, explaining the 
joyous incidents, naming the persons repre¬ 
sented, and detailing all that had been said 
and done on the particular occasion before 
them. “ During which lecture,” says the Vice- 
Chamberlain himself, “Lord Hervey, while 
peeping over his Majesty’s shoulder at those 
pictures, was shrugging up his own, and now 
and then stealing a look to make faces at 
the Queen, who, a little angry, a little peevish, 
a little tired at her husband’s absurdity, and a 
little entertained with his lordship’s grimaces, 
used to sit and knot in a corner of the room, 
sometimes yawning and sometimes smiling, 
and equally afraid of betraying those signs 
either of her lassitude or her mirth.” Alas ! 
for the coarse-minded insincerity, disloyalty, 
and mockery, in which, if we are to believe 
Hervey, Caroline played a part. 

In spite of these domestic fracas, no one, 
either then or since, ever doubted George’s 
warm attachment, after his uncouth fashion, 
to his Queen, and her unalterable supreme 
regard for her King. 

In April, 1735. Frederick Prince of Wales 
was married to Princess Augusta of Saxe- 
Gotha. It was more than time that he should 


be settled in life ; he was in his thirtieth 
year. Already a bold scheme, with which his 
family had nothing to do, had been planned 
to marry him to one of his father’s subjects— 
a scheme which was baffled by Sir Robert 
Walpole. The schemer was Queen Anne’s 
former favourite, the haughty termagant Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, freely styled “ Old 
Sarah ” by her later contemporaries. She 
had secretly arranged an alliance between 
“Prince Fritz” and her favourite grand¬ 
daughter Lady Di. Spencer. The Duchess 
was to give the bride a portion of a hundred 
thousand pounds, a sum which would have 
been particularly acceptable to the needy 
bridegroom, over whose proposed income of 
fifty thousand pounds a year, paid in monthly 
instalments at the King’s pleasure, George— 
or rather Frederick’s friends—and the Parlia¬ 
ment were wrangling. But it was the ques¬ 
tion of a separate establishment, which would 
give the undutiful, wayward son still greater 
opportunities for mischief, in heading cabals 
against the King’s authority, that delayed any 
suggestion of a fitting allowance for the future 
King. 

It is just possible also, if there is any truth 
in the assertion, that Caroline, as well as 
George, had long cherished a hope that Eng¬ 
land and Hanover might be separated, that 
Hanover might pass to the Prince of Wales, 
and England to the son of her love, William 
Duke of Cumberland ; or, vice versa, England 
to Frederick and Hanover to William. Such 
divisions of territory were not unknown to 
the House of Brunswick. But if Frederick 
married, and had heirs, the subsequent distri¬ 
bution of the royal possessions would be ren¬ 
dered doubly difficult. 

If the Queen ever entertained the idea 
attributed To her, she must have relinquished 
it by the time of Frederick’s marriage, which 
she was certainly anxious to promote. The 
King first looked to Prussia, and to the 
daughter and son of his sister the second 
Sophia Dorothea, for marriage-contracts where 
two of his children were concerned. He had 
planned a double marriage—the Prince of 
Wales to the daughter, and one of George’s 
daughters to the son (afterwards Frederick the 
Great) of the King of Prussia. But Prussia, 
influenced by Court intrigues, and by reasons 
best known to her brutal tyrant, broke off 
the treaty. George then selected for his 
daughter-in-law a princess of Gotha, a bloom¬ 
ing girl of seventeen, eager to avail herself of 
the promotion offered to her. She landed at 
Greenwich on St. George’s Day, 1 73 ^* ^ er 
fresh, happy face made her awkward, un¬ 
gainly figure be forgotten, and recommended 
her to the people, who crowded to see her as 
she sat in the balcony of the Queen’s house 
overlooking the park. The people’s hearty 
greetings were the only welcome she had—to 
begin with, for the bridegroom came late, and 
he was unaccompanied by any member of the 
family, with whom he was at chronic strife. 

The marriage took place in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, on the 8th of May, 1736, 
in spite of the old superstition against cele¬ 
brating weddings in the month which had 
been dedicated to the Virgin. The King and 
Queen were pleased with the Princess on first 
acquaintance, but in the troubles which fol¬ 
lowed she seemed always to them a mere 
tool of her husband’s. Caroline looked upon 
Augusta as a poor, dull, stupid girl, against 
whom the clever woman of mature years could 
not condescend to bear malice. 

George went again to Germany in the course 
of the summer, leaving behind him orders that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales should occupy 
rooms in whatever palace the Queen-Regent 
chose to reside. Prince Fritz, with the petty 
but galling spirit of contradiction which al¬ 
ways possessed.him, chose to evade the order 
by inventing a succession of excuses. He 


pleaded an illness of his wife’s on one occasion 
as his reason for not attending his mother 
when she was removing to fresh quarters. 

Caroline was sufficiently provoked to take 
a journey in person, urged, as she professed, 
by her anxiety to ascertain the state of her 
daughter-in-law’s health, in order to discover 
whether the Princess had measles or not. 
But in a darkened room, with the compliant 
Princess laid up in bed, and instructed what 
evasive answers to give to every searching 
question put to her, it was difficult to find 
whether the patient had so much as a slight 
cold. 

The Queen had enough of weighty business 
on her hands to occupy her otherwise. First, 
there was rioting everywhere, so that the 
guards had to be doubled at the entrances 
to the palaces where she was in residence ; 
and these disorders culminated in the Porteous 
Riot in the Scotch capital, when the execu¬ 
tion of the smuggler Wilson was avenged by 
the murder of the captain of the city guard, 
who had directed his men to fire on the ring¬ 
leaders of the excited crowd engaged in at¬ 
tempting to cut down Wilson’s body. The 
breaking open of the Tolbooth where Captain 
Porteous lay, the manner in which he was 
seized, and half-dragged, half-carried through 
the streets of Edinburgh, and hanged on the 
very spot where Wilson had suffered the ex¬ 
treme penalty of the law, was so daring a 
usurpation of justice, while the affair was con¬ 
ducted so deliberately and systematically, that 
it was exceedingly like the beginning of a 
general insurrection. 

Next, Caroline was vexed by the prolonged 
injudicious absence of her King, extending 
even beyond the anniversary of his birthday. 
She was piqued and mortified into abridging 
her usual letters to him, which were as prolix 
as his were to her. But entreated by Wal¬ 
pole, who believed that his position as prime 
minister depended on Caroline’s influence over 
the King, she sought to make amends for her 
brief rebellion by inviting Madame Walmoden 
to England, even by offering to take her into the 
Queen’s service—an invitation and offer which 
were not, however, acted upon at the time. 

The last straw which threatened to break 
the poor burdened camel’s back was the bad 
passage which George had, in crossing from 
Hanover to England in the month of Decem¬ 
ber. He was so tossed by the storm, delayed, 
and turned back, that the liveliest apprehen¬ 
sions for his safety were current in England. 
The Prince of Wales began openly to assert 
himself, and to “vapour” and brag that 
when he appeared in public the mob shouted 
“ Crown him ! crown him ! ” in anticipation 
of his speedy succession to the throne, when 
his mother and sisters were likely to fare 
badly at his hands. 

But the Queen kept up her spirit and 
courage, and read Rollin’s Ancient History 
to pass away the time. She spent Christmas 
Day without breaking down. It was only 
when Sir Robert Walpole thought it right to 
tell her that the ships which had been the 
escort of the King’s vessel had struggled back 
in a disabled condition to England, bringing 
news of the tremendous hurricane they had 
encountered, but unable to say a word with 
regard to what had become of the King’s 
yacht, that she broke down at last and wept 
bitterly. Nevertheless she went to service in 
the Royal Chapel as she was accustomed to 
do, because her absence would have been like 
sealing the King’s death-warrant in the eyes 
of the Court and the people; besides, what 
better place could there be for an afflicted 
wife, over whose head the dreaded sentence 
of bereavement seemed impending, than the 
House of Prayer ? In the middle of the 
service a letter from the King was brought to 
the Queen. His vessel had been able to put 
back~ to the port from which it had sailed, 
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and was waiting there for more favourable 
weather. In the month of January, 1737, 
George arrived in safety; he had the grace 
on this occasion to express his gratitude for 
the Queen’s concern on his account, and his 
fervent regard for her.. 

When the Prince and Princess of Wales’s 
first child was born, the Prince gave another 
illustration of his hare-brained recklessness, 
and of the miserable terms on which the 
royal family were living together—still to¬ 
gether, though the King refused to speak to 
his son, and though the Prince led the Queen 
by the hand to dinner, while terrible enmity 
reigned in the hearts of mother and son. The 
King and Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Princesses Emily and Caroline, 
with their younger sisters Mary and Louisa, 
were all at Hampton Court towards the end 
of the month of July. “ On the evening of 
the 31st, the King and Princess Amelia 
were playing ‘ commerce ’ below stairs ; the 
Queen, in another apartment, was at ‘ quad¬ 
rille;’ and the Princess Caroline and Lord 
Hervey were soberly playing cribbage.” The 
party separated at ten o’clock under the im¬ 
pression that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were also retiring to rest in their suite of 
apartments. At two o’clock in the morning 
the Queen was aroused by the bedchamber- 
woman, Mrs. Ticheborne, with the startling 
intelligence that the Prince had taken away 
the Princess to St. James’s, in order that their 
child might be born there. 

“My good Ticheborne,” cried the Queen, 
using a form of address which was common 
with her, “ are you mad, or are you asleep ? ” 
When saGshed of the truth of the information 
thus conveyed to her, the Queen announced 
her determination to follow the runaway couple 
as soon as it was daylight. She entertained, 
or professed to entertain, a fear that her son 
and his submissive princess would attempt to 
palm off a supposititious child on the King 
and the nation. Caroline declared she would 
be at the bottom of the business; accordingly 
she started in one of the royal carriages with 
her two elder daughters, and reached .St. 
James’s by eight o’clock in the morning. 
There the indignant Queen found that her 
daughter-in-law had given birth to a daughter 
an hour after her arrival from Hampton Court. 
The Prince met his mother with many fluent 
explanations and apologies, such as that the 
Princess wished the child to be born at 
St. James’s; that she was under the impres¬ 
sion she would get better medical aid in 
London, etc., etc., from which the Queen 
turned away in scorn, viewing the excuses as 
“a pack of lies.” She was, however, satis¬ 
fied that there was no imposition. When she 
heard the poor young mother, who was putting 
a brave face on the situation, declaring she 
was very well and had not suffered from the 
Prince’s action, Caroline was softened, and 
spoke kindly and encouragingly to her. The 
Queen took the infant in her arms, and said, 
half in pity, half in sarcasm, “May the good 
God bless you, poor little creature ! Here you 
are arrived in a most disagreeable world.” 

Within a- fortnight the Queen and the Prin¬ 
cesses paid another visit "to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. On this second visit the 
Prince did not address a word to his mother 
during the hour she remained in the palace, 
though he went through the form not only of 
conducting her to her coach, but of kneeling 
in the muddy street and kissing her hand in 
presence of the gaping crowd collected at the 
sight of the royal liveries. This was the last 
time that the unhappy mother and son met. 
The Queen was not present at the christen¬ 
ing of her grand-daughter. The incessant 
quarrelling—thinly veiled—which went on be¬ 
tween the King and Queen with their house¬ 
hold on the one side, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales with their household on 


the other, reached a climax. The Prince and 
Princess were requested to quit St. James’s, 
as Caroline and George had been told to 
leave the same palace at an earlier date. The 
royal outcasts were bidden establish them¬ 
selves elsewhere, and they settled for the time 
at Kew. 

Caroline's health had long been manifestly 
failing, undermined as it was by the internal 
injury which she had sustained and had im¬ 
prudently concealed to the last. The fatal 
termination of her complaint was also hastened 
by her compliance with the King’s incon¬ 
siderate and exacting demands for her com¬ 
pany at all times, so that she would walk 
with him when she was totally unfit for the 
exercise, and drag herself out of bed in order 
to undergo the fatigue of standing by his side 
in public assemblies, till outraged nature com¬ 
pelled her to withdraw. Sir Robert Walpole, 
with his keen, if sardonic-, insight into cha¬ 
racters and motives, was one of the first who 
suspected the truth. Pie founded his sus¬ 
picions on Caroline’s persistent and particular 
inquiries with regard to the course of Lady 
Walpole’s illness, which had been a case of 
rupture. Pie guessed that Caroline’s malady 
arose from a similar cause. In the month of 
August, 1737. the Queen was so ill that her 
death was reported in London. She rallied 
presently, but in the following November 
grew so much worse that her dangerous con¬ 
dition could no longer be hidden, to the grief 
and consternation of the King, her daughters, 
her second son, Sir Robert Walpole, and of 
every candid and intelligent person in the 
country who esteemed her virtues, and was 
aware of the active part she had taken in the 
government. 

Caroline’s last and fatal seizure occurred 
on Wednesday, the 9th of November, but the 
indomitable woman struggled gallantly against 
mortal pain and weakness. To please her 
King, she made her final public appearance 
at one of the drawing-rooms, which he was 
in the habit of saying were destitute alike of 
grace, gaiety, and dignity without her pre¬ 
sence ; she was much worse for the effort. 
Her loving daughter Caroline watched over 
her the next night, while poor George—obtuse 
and selfish in his very affection—lay, in his 
morning-gown, outside the bed, leaving the 
tortured woman, tossing in her restlessness, 
not space to turn on. 

Then began the “grotesque horror” and 
“dreadful humour” of a death-bed scene, 
from which Thackeray shrinks, which John 
Lord Hervey, the Queen’s friend, dissects 
and exposes. First, there was the troop of 
doctors, striving in their perplexity to find 
remedies for the unknown ailment; and when 
one of them succeeded in arriving at the 
truth, and spoke of it in a low voice to the 
King, who had been in the secret from the 
beginning, the Queen, guessing what he was 
about, called him “a blockhead” for his 
pains. When forced to own the nature of 
her illness, however, she was patient, coura¬ 
geous, even cheerful, with her old read)- wit. 
She was willing to submit to any treatment, 
be it ever so painful, even to undergo an 
operation, if the doctors thought it would do 
her good. 

Next the Prince of Wales sent hypocritical 
inquiries, at which his father stormed, to 
which his mother, alas! had no farther an¬ 
swer than that she begged he might be kept 
out of her sight. She had no faith in his 
pretended sympathy; she knew he would 
“blubber like a calf” at her condition, and 
laugh at her outright as soon as he was out of 
sight and hearing. Yet this was the woman 
of whom we are told, on George’s authority, 
that she was the last to believe her son a 
fool and knave*! The wholesome heart had 
indeed been turned to gall. 

On Sunday, the 13th of November, the 


doctors believed the Queen’s end to be near— 
an opinion which she heard with great calm¬ 
ness. She took a loving farewell of the 
children who were with her, being especially 
tender to the Duke of Cumberland —a lad 
approaching manhood—and to the Princess 
Caroline, the most upright, unselfish, and 
gentle of the family, to whose special care 
the Queen committed her younger daughters, 
Mary and Louisa, girls in their earlier teens. 
She spoke in their hearing—to no purpose, 
as it proved—of the womanish sensitiveness 
and silliness which had induced her to con¬ 
ceal a bodily hurt which, if attended to in 
time, might have been of little moment, 
instead of shortening her days as it was then 
doing. She sought to console the sobbing 
King, telling him that what of happiness and 
greatness she had enjoyed in her life she 
owed to him, drawing a ring from her finger 
and putting it on his hand, and appointing 
him her heir. She counselled him to marry 
again—a recommendation to which he re¬ 
turned a vehement refusal, coupled with a 
characteristic and unseemly qualification, on 
which she made an equally characteristic and 
unseemly comment. 

The Queen had a superstitious belief that 
she would live till the following Wednesday, 
because, as she said, all the great events of 
her life had happened to her on Wednesdays. 
She had been born on a Wednesday, married 
on a Wednesday, had given birth to her first 
child on a Wednesday, and been crowned on a 
Wednesday. Even this last violent illness had 
seized her on a Wednesday, and she believed 
she would die on a Wednesday. As it was, 
she only survived till the following Sundav. 
the 20th of the month. During that week of 
extreme distress the doctors had sometimes a 
faint hope that the Queen might yet recover. 
She did not share the hope ; she might have 
pulled through at twenty-five, she said, not at 
fifty-five. 

The King kissed the sleeping woman 
again and again, enlarging endlessly on her 
unrivalled excellences, and, when she was 
awake and conscious, scolded her for not 
lying still, and for staring into vacancy “ like 
a calf with its throat cut.” 

Princess Emily, who with various good 
qualities was afflicted with a strong sense of 
the ridiculous, while she had also her full 
share of the propensity of the family and the 
generation to dispense with natural 'reverence 
and modest self-control, and to speak their 
minds without restraint, lost all patience with 
the noisy chief mourner. She feigned to be 
asleep, so weary was she of affecting to listen 
and respond to her father’s excessive garrulous 
eulogiums on her dying mother; and when he 
was absent from the room, in the tension of 
her feelings, she forgot all filial regard and 
womanly compassion to rage at the stupid, 
egotistical man, calling him “old fool, liar, 
coward, and driveller,” of whose stories she 
was heartily sick. 

The courtiers gossiped and speculated. 
Messengers from the Prince of Wales crept 
into the ante-room, in order to hear the 
doctors’ last report and carry their master the 
assurance that the Queen was certainly sinking 
—an assurance which he received with unSis- 
sembled satisfaction. 

The public and the Prime Minister—not 
George or even his daughters apparently— 
were solicitous that the Queen should make 
a last formal recognition of the truth of the 
Christian religion, and should receive its con¬ 
solations from the hands of an ordained 
priest. Accordingly, Potter, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, waited on her, and read the 
prayers for the sick by her bed morning and 
night. But those who made the matter one 
of personal interest, and who besieged the 
prelate every time he quitted the sick-room 
with the pressing question. “ Has the Queen 
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received ? ” could not learn that she had taken 
the Holy Communion. The reason usually as¬ 
signed for this omission was that she was not at 
peace with her elder son. It is known, never¬ 
theless, that she sent him her forgiveness and 
blessing, and that she earnestly recommended 
his younger brother the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, if he lived to see Frederick King of 
England, to submit and defer to him, and 
only to seek to surpass him in virtue. It is 
not impossible that Caroline’s absolute devo¬ 
tion to King George was at the root of her 
refusal to have a personal interview with her 
son. She knew that his presence in the 
palace would be a torment to his father in his 
soitow, and that, if the Prince were ever re¬ 
admitted to the royal circle, there would be 
fresh difficulty and scandal in dislodging him 
for the second time. Hervey and Walpole agree 
in attributing these motives to the Queen. 

On the final Sunday, Queen Caroline asked 
one of her physicians, “How long can this last ? ” 

“ It will not be long,” was the guarded 
reply, “before your Majesty will be relieved 
from this suffering.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Caroline; 
and then she began to pray aloud—and her 
prayer was not a formal one, fixed in her 
memory by repeating it from the Book of 
Common Prayer , but a spontaneous and ex¬ 
temporary effusion, so eloquent, so appro¬ 
priate, and so touching, that all the listeners 
were struck with admiration at this last effort 
of a mind ever remarkable for its vigour and 
ability. She herself manifested great anxiety 
to depart in a manner becoming a great 
Queen, and as her last moments approached 
her anxiety in this respect appeared to in¬ 
crease. She requested to be raised in bed, 
and asked all present to kneel and offer up a 
prayer on her behalf. While this was going 
on she grew gradually fainter, but, at her 
desire, water was sprinkled upon her, so that 
she might revive and listen to or join in the 
petition which her family (all but her eldest 
son, who was not present *) put up to Heaven 
on her behalf. “Louder,” she murmured 


* Her eldest daughter Anne Princess of Orange 
was also absent. 


more than once, as some one read or prayed; 
“ louder, that I may hear.” “ Pray! pray ! ” 
was the Queen’s cry, as others had it. Her 
request was complied with, and then one of 
her children repeated the Lord’s Prayer. In 
this Caroline joined, repeating the words as 
distinctly as failing nature would allow her. 
The prayer was just concluded, when she 
looked fixedly at those who stood weep¬ 
ing around her, and uttered a long-drawn 
(German) So! (the familiar expression of 
assent in her mother-tongue). This was “ her 
last word; but she was still able to wave her 
hand in a farewell to her friends and to the 
world. She composed herself on her bed, 
breathed a sigh, and expired.” 

Thus died Caroline of Anspach, in her 
fifty-fifth year, on Sunday, the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1737. She was, without doubt, the ablest 
of our Queen-Consorts. Her coarseness and 
callousness belonged to her generation, her 
fine qualities were her own. She helped to 
steer England wisely and successfully through 
a transitional period of great peril. She was 
the most devoted of wives, and, apart from 
her relations with the wretched Frederick 
Prince of Wales, a good and kind mother. 
She was a faithful friend and patroness of 
good men in the Church, and of men of letters, 
so far as was in her power. She deserved, in 
many lights, to be called, as she was, “ the 
good Queen Caroline.” Ambition, together 
with her temperament—half-philosophic, half- 
mocking—blinded her, and rendered her, as 
they rendered several of her predecessors, 
strangely indifferent to affectations and offences 
which would have half-maddened a more deli¬ 
cately, sensitive and impulsively passionate 
woman. Ambition, too, taught her the time¬ 
serving dissimulation—foreign to her naturally 
frank, outspoken disposition—which caused 
Walpole, while always regarding her as his 
most valuable ally, to talk and write not 
only of her, but to her, with little respect 
and less reticence ; * if, indeed, bluff, brutal 


* Sir Robert was in the habit of complaining that 
the Queen “ daubed,” that is, over-did the graciously 
flattering manner under which she concealed some of 
her personal and party dislikes. 


Sir Robert was capable of much respect 
and propriety where either man or woman was 
concerned. 

Ihe death of Queen Caroline was widely 
and justly lamented by all save the Jacobite 
faction in the country. Eulogiums in prose 
and verse, some of them of the most extra¬ 
vagant character, were poured forth in her 
honour. ITer loss was still more deeply and 
abidingly felt in the Court circle. George, 
with all his grievous vices and follies, never 
forgot her; he would look at her picture for 
an hour at a time, bedewing it with his tears, 
and asserting that he had never seen a woman 
fit to buckle his wife’s shoes. Pie did what 
he could to retain in the royal service her 
much-prized Vice-Chamberlain and gossip 
Lord Hervey. Political exigencies deprived 
Hervey of his post at last, and he did not 
survive the Queen more than six years. Prin¬ 
cess Caroline, her mother’s favourite daughter 
and namesake, ceased to appear in public, 
and led the life of a confirmed invalid and 
recluse from the date of Queen Caroline’s 
death. 

The Queen was buried with the splendour 
due to her rank, though with less of pic¬ 
turesque pomp than distinguished the funerals 
of the earlier Queens of England. Her coffin 
was deposited in a vault beneath Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey. Instead of the 
King or either of his sons filling the office, 
Princess Emily, the eldest princess in Eng¬ 
land, acted as chief mourner, according to old 
custom. 

Handel’s lately-composed anthem, “ When 
the ear heard her , then it blessed her," was 
first sung on this occasion. 

In the preparations for the funeral of 
George II., who survived his wife twenty-three 
years, dying in 1760, one side of his coffin 
and one side of that of Queen Caroline were 
removed, according to the directions which 
the King had left behind him, in order that, 
as the coffins rested together in the royal 
vault, the dust of husband and wife might 
meet and mingle. 

Caroline was mother of nine children—four 
sons, two of whom died in infancy, and five 
daughters. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It chanced, after all these things, that 
one day Blanchardyn, Sadoyne, and his 
wife, the fair Beatrix, were sitting at 
table when Blanchardyn heard the voice 
of a man lamenting piteously. He had 
noticed this twice or thrice before, and 
now asked of those with him who it 
might be that so distressfully wailed 
and cried. A knight answered him— 
“ Sire, not long ago Darius landed on 
an island belonging to Friesland, 
ravaged it, and carried off a number 
of prisoners, among whom is one that 
called himself lord of them all. He it is 
whom you hear moaning.” 

When Blanchardyn heard the name of 


Friesland, he suspected that this must be 
some man of his own lineage, and felt 
much displeased at the harm done to his 
kingdom, but glad that he had revenged 
the wrong upon Darius. Sadoyne sent at 
once to the prison and caused the noble 
King of Friesland to be brought into the 
hall immediately the tables were cleared. 
No sooner did Blanchardyn behold him 
than he recognised his father, albeit that 
he was sorely changed by reason of 
sorrow and hardship. Blanchardyn 
could not restrain himself, but great 
tears dropped fast from his eyes for pity. 
As soon as he could command his voice 
he asked his father what land he was 
from. He answered— 


“ I am a poor hapless king, that once 
reigned in Friesland. But through the 
freaks of fortune my land was wasted 
and ruined by Darius, the son of King 
Alymodes, and after he had utterly des¬ 
troyed a great part of my kingdom, he 
brought me here as his prisoner, flung 
me into a dark dungeon, and would 
never accept ransom. I had a fair son, 
whom I held most tenderly dear, but be¬ 
cause I would not make him a knight he 
departed from me. And since, as I have 
told you myself, my kingdom and my 
folk are thus destroyed and wasted, 
what would you have of me ? I am but 
a man lost for evermore, and I request 
that you will slay me, to bring my great 
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misery to an end, rather than fling- me 
again into the dark dungeon, where I and 
my knights are wearing out our days.” 

The good king, after this tale of 
misery, began to weep and sob bitterly. 
Blanchardyn asked him whether if he 
saw his son he would know him again. 
“ Alas ! ” said the King, “lam sure that 
I shall never see him.” 

Blanchardyn could not contain him¬ 
self, but sobbed in his heart, and said to 
the King, his father— 

“ Sire, I spoke with your son not long 
ago, when he left us. This gentleman 
and I have been long with him ; he 
loved me as he did himself, and I held 
him as dear as myself. For the great 
love he had to me he gave me this gold 
ring on my finger.” 

1 he King looked at the ring' and knew 
it right well; but he did not recognise 
the finger nor the hand. “ By this 
token,” he cried, “I am sure that you 
have seen my son. Wherefore, sir, 
pray comfort a poor, unhappy old man, 
and say where my Blanchardyn may 
be.” 

Then Blanchardyn, in a low voice and 
with difficulty answered— 

“ Sire, you must know that he whom 
you asked for is dead.” The king, when 
he heard this, fell down on the earth in 
a swoon. 

Then Blanchardyn repented that he 
had so long hid himself, and, with tear¬ 
ful eyes, when the king had recovered, 
knelt down and sweetly craved his 
mercy, saying: “My dread lord and 
father, you see before you your son 
Blanchardyn, who departed from you 
without your leave or licence. For this 
I beg forgiveness, also for the theft of 
your peerless charger and your good 
sword, wherewith I slew Darius, your 
enemy.” 

When the King of Friesland heard his 
son Blanchardyn speak, whom he had 
not recognised at first, because the dark- 
ness and anguish of the prison had dim¬ 
med his sight, great joy entered into his 
heart and the hearts of all who were 
present. And Sadoyne and his wife in 
especial were so much overcome that 
the tears fell like rain, and wetted the 
rich garments they wore that day. The 
father and son embraced, and Sadoyne 
and Beatrix did all honour and reverence 
to the poor King. 

Then he was taken to the royal 
chambers, where a bath and rich cloth¬ 
ing were prepared; and the same was 
done for all the knights who were with 
him, each man according to his degree 
And great was the rejoicing, but when 
Blanchardyn heard from the King of 
his mother’s grief at his departure, and 
hei death he wept so bitterly that 
neither Sadoyne nor Beatrix could 
comfort him. 

After these things they stayed a month 
within the city of Cassidonie, waiting for 
the king of hnesland to be restored to 
his wonted health and vigour, which was 
that of a man still able to acquit him- 
®, "’ e “ and valiantly in arms. When 

Blanchardyn saw his father had recovered 
rom the effects of his cruel captivity 
he returned to the subject of which he 
was ever thinking, the relief of his lady, 
the -vfaiden-proud-in-love, whom he 


longed to save from the power of Aly- 
modes the king; and he appealed to 
his friend Sadoyne to help him. “ God 
and fortune have helped you,” he said, 
“ so that you have won the thing you 
most desired on earth, and I did all in 
my power to further your ends ; now I 
pray you to do the same for me.” 

Sadoyne answered him smiling— 

“ Your will and my will are but one, so 
steadfastly knotted that it shall be left 
for an ensample to them that shall come 
hereafter, in perpetual memory.” 

So by order of Sadoyne and Blanch¬ 
ardyn the fleet was made ready, stored 
with men, provisions, artillery, and all 
that was needful, and they bade fare¬ 
well to Beatrix. Sadoyne, by Blanch¬ 
ardyn s advice, placed four thousand 
good knights within the city of Cassi¬ 
donie to guard it, and they set sail, leav¬ 
ing Beatrix sad at heart for the parting 
from her noble husband. The wind was 
fair, and the fleet of thirty large ships 
and eighty galleys made swift progress 
towards Tourmaday. 

Meanwhile, King Alymodes was 
attacking the city with engines of war 
both night and day to raze the walls to 
the ground, and many men were slain 
on both sides. Eglantine grieved sorely 
for the loss of her knights, and longed 
for succour, but had no hope save in 
Blanchardyn; and where he was she 
knew not, but much she feared lest he 
were drowned in the tempest that had 
driven him from the coasts of Tourmaday, 
and so sad was she that she could take 
no pleasure in life. 

Early one morning, King Alymodes 
made an assault upon the town, and 
there was great noise and shouting, so 
that the clamour came to the ears of the 
Lady-proud-in-love. 

She rose from her bed, and beo-an 
to wish for Blanchardyn. Then *she 
opened her window, and as she was 
always wont to look over the sea, she 
perceived a great multitude of ships 
sailing towards Tourmaday. So o-reat 
was her j°y> that she knew not what to 
think, or whether she were awake or 
asleep. To be better certain of the truth 
she went up to a high window, and 
watched them till she saw they were 
vessels of war. “Ah, would that any 
soldiers would come to my help ! ” she 
cned; “yet, as my uncle of Norway is 
dead, I know none of my kinsmen who 
would succour me against the tyrant 
Alymodes.” J 

At the same hour Blanchardyn was 
on board his ship talking to his father. 
He began to espy the towers of the 
palace of Tourmaday, and pointed them 
out, dwelling meanwhile on the beauty 
goodness, and virtues of his lady the 
Maiden-proud-in-love, and his wish to 
meet King Alymodes in battle, that he 
might punish him for the injury done to 
her without lawful cause. Thus, talking 
ot many things, and driven on by a fair 
wind, they came so near the land that 
they saw plainly the tents and pavilions 
of King Alymodes. 

Eglantine, still watching from her 
window, sent for the provost, and 
showed him the mighty navy just ar- 
nving. The provost, who was wise 
and subtle, guessed they were Christian 


ships, and said he would go and inquire* 
if the men on board would enter her 
service. He made his way to the haven, 
took an eight-oared boat, and was rowed 
to Blanchardyn’s galley. They saluted 
each other, and the provost shouted 
the message he bore from his Queen. 
Blanchardyn, who knew him well, ques¬ 
tioned whether Eglantine could long 
hope to hold the town, and received for 
answer that she was dispirited, always 
lying on her couch, and unable to rest 
night or day for sorrow. 

“My advice is,” returned Blanch¬ 
ardyn, “ that she should rise and show 
herself to her people, that they might 
be encouraged to do well by the sight 
of her.” 

I hen the provost explained the reason 
of the Queen’s distress—her love for the 
lost knight Blanchardyn. “Yet,” said 
he, “a pilgrim lately passed this way, 
who told us he, with his comrade Sa¬ 
doyne, had reached and captured the 
city of Cassidonie; this gives my lady 
some comfort.” 

Blanchardyn answered that what the 
pilgrim said was true, and that he had 
indeed come himself from Blanchardyn 
to help the Queen ; “ but some men say 
he is going to wed the daughter of 
King Alymodes, who is lady of the land 
where he dwells.” 

This caused the provost to exclaim in 
great wrath, “What! Shall Blanch¬ 
ardyn take another to his wife than the 
Proud Lady, who for love of him re¬ 
fuses the kings and princes who daily 
^ue her? Now, if any one brought her 
such sorrowful tidings, I doubt not she 
would slay herself for grief. God forbid 
that I should tell her such news! I 
would almost as lief die. But, sir, if, 
as you say, you came from Blanchardyn, 
pray tell me if he sends any message to 
my lady; for nothing should ever make 
me believe he would be so false as to 
lorsake his true love for the daughter of 
a king who is her enemy.” 

“ Friend,” answered Blanchardyn, “ I 
know of no writing or message.” 

1 am grieved to hear it,” answered 
the provost; “and I am sore amazed 
that he can choose another lady than 
the fairest, and noblest, and sweetest in 
the world. What, doth he not remem¬ 
ber the charger and the sleeve of cloth 
of gold she sent him after their first 
acquaintance ! I cannot conceive that 
such a knight as Blanchardyn should 
act so. Alas! madam, here are sad 
tidings that will be the death of you.” 

When Blanchardyn heard this he 
began to smile. Then the provost, be¬ 
holding him earnestly, knew him, and 
ms joy cannot be expressed in words. 

-He told him of his lady, and how, ever 
since she received his letter, she had 
had no joy at her heart till she should 
see him again. 

Blanchardyn, on his side, sent many 
a message to her, together with a ring 
ot gold, and said he would disembark 
Ins men early next morning by sound 
of trumpet. He bade the provost sally 
torth at the same hour from the city 
that the enemy might be attacked front 
and rear. This he promised, and with 
great joy returned to Tourmaday. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bright Eyes. —The “wil¬ 
low pattern ” is an illus¬ 
tration of an ancient 
Chinese fairy tale. You 
will find it related in 

one or more of our volumes if you consult our 
indexes. 

Sunbeam. —We have not counted the lines con¬ 
tained in the longest poems hitherto written. 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey , Dante’s Divina 
Comviedia, and Spenser’s Faerie Qtteene, are 
amongst the longest. We cannot indicate any 
editor who would take your compositions. We 
doubt their acceptance of them if you subscribed 
yourself, as to us, “ yours respectively.” 

A Doubtful One.— As soon as you are old enough 
to understand that you have been publicly received 
within the pale of Christ’s Church on earth, and 
been admitted to all Christian privileges. You 
certainly need conversion or turning of your heart 
to God." No matter how amiable and respectable 
and useful a member of society you may be, “By 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified.” 
Excellent as we may appear to be as compared 
with others, we have “all come short c.f the glory 
of God.” We must have faith, and our only hope 
of acceptance must be in the atoning sacrifice—our 
Redeemer—the God-Man Christ Jesus; and the 
love of PI ini must be “shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Ploly Ghost.” “ He (our Saviour) was 
made sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” A\ e are justified 
in Him by virtue of His merits and His righteous¬ 
ness ; and we must be sanctified also by the work 
of the Holy Ghost in our hearts, but not as a 

ground of our justification. .., 

T. H. Manger savs that the name of King David s 
mother was “ Nahasli,” because in II. Samuel 
xvii 2=;, “Abigail” is said to have been the 
“daughter of Nahasli,” and in I. Chron. n. 15, 
an “Abigail” is called the “Sister of. David. 
We give the statement but' form no opinion. 

Bird Fancier and others— The cage is probably 
infested with the small vermin that .troubles your 
bird. A pinch or two of pungent Scotch snuft 
put under the wings and other parts might be tried 
before emploving • precipitate powder, which is a 
poison. But vou must be careful to preserve the 
bird’s eyes from the snuff. If the white precipitate 
be used; wash those parts with the solution where 
they are most likely to be, and place the cage in 
the sun, or near the fire, so as to dry the feathers. 
Mix a little crushed aniseed amongst the sand at 
the bottom of the cage. The latter should be of 
wire. Soft wood is liable to be infested. A cage 
in such a condition should be burnt. 

Anxious One had better not reckon on obtaining a 
child for which a payment of £100 per annum must 
be made. When people “ adopt children they 
provide for them. 


Onward and Up¬ 
ward. — The great 
inventors of the pre- 
sent cent ury, at 
least, some of them, 
have been Elias 
Howe, of C am- 
bridge, Mass., who 
made the first 
thoroughly available 
sewing machine. 
Richard Trevick 
built the first loco¬ 
motive, in 18,64,‘but 
another, after more 
modern ideas, was 
patented by George 
Stevenson. These 
men, however, did 
not originate the 
idea, which was due 
to James Watt, who 
made it public so far 
back as 1769, and 
patented by him in 
1784. Nine years 
after the latter date 
Robert Fulton in¬ 
vented the steam¬ 
boat, and built tho 
Clermont in 1807, 
which made a suc¬ 
cessful voyage up 
the Hudson from 
New York to 
Albany. The tele¬ 
phone was, we be¬ 
lieve, invented by 
Elisha Gray, also 
an American (of 
Chicago), Pro¬ 
fessors Graham Bell, 
A. C. Dolbearc, and 
Thomas Edison. 
The electric light we 
owe to Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy (1848), 
and improvements 
on the discovery by 
Edison and Brush. 
Emmeline. — 1. The 
cleaning of kid 
gloves may be done 
at an ordinary 
cleaner’s at such 
trifling expense, 
that we advise you 
to have them pro¬ 
perl v done by a pro¬ 
fessional. You can 

try your own skill, if 
vou like, by adding 
half a pint of spirits 
of turpentine to six¬ 
teen drops of the 
strongest ammonia ; 
place the gloves on 
a glove-tree, and 
brush them with a 

small plate-brush dipped in the m , ktl ‘ r< l’; 
dinning the brush into pumice-stone powder, and 
go^g m-er them again. ‘Lastly. A p a ...... 1 sjjonge 

or piece of flannel into the liquid, 
powder, repeating this washing two i or _.tliiree^i me ■ 
Then hang them up to dry, and place than 
drawer with some agreeable scent. 2. Many 
colours become dull and dead-looking, and some do 
not drv in. “ Soehne-varnisli may be had at an 
artists colourman’s. Enquire for '^at you want, 
and be advised by him. We believe that all pic 
tures on exhibition are varnished, and so look light 
in Ml lights. Your transfer-butterfly was a suc- 

Eugenif..— “The dav spring from on high” meant 
the dawn of a new dispensation, which was only 
typified, or shadowed forth, by the old Jewish 
dispensation. An era of greater ligjt* ’ 

our Blessed Lord Himself was called the Morhing 
Star” and the “Light of the World, through 
whom we have the “ light of life. , t 

Brooks & Son.— Your letter should have been sent 
^ to, our publisher, not the editor. We transmit it 

A Reader or the “ G. O. P ."-You l.ad better for 
all information respecting a home for gm ernrases in 
Paris, write to Miss Prydc, 152, Rue de a Pompe, 
Paris There is a governesses and artists insti 
tute at 153. Faubourg St. Honore, Pans. A chib 
for art students may already be opened in 1 aris, 
information about which maybe obtained from Miss 
Vernon, 32, Cheniston Gardens, Kensington, V\ . 
Tanie?— -Pour 3 gals, of boiling water on 3 lbs. of 
J quicklime (shading your eyes), when quite cold 
add ifoz. of cream of tartar, and 1 lb. 2 oz. of 
salt. As soon as cold put into the mixture the 
eggs you wish to preserve, and be careful that you 
do not move the jar when the eggs have been 

Perplexed Bessie.— The connexion you name does 
not necessarily involve any blood-relationship what 
ever. You can always consult the “Table of 1 ro- 
hibited Degrees ” with absolute confidence. 


Incompetent may make herself quite easy on the 
validity of baptism duly performed with water 
in the several divine names of the Holy Trinity, 
whether by sprinkling, pouring on the head, or 
iramersion. The general use of the two first-named 
methods dates from a very early, but not clearly 
verified date; and the general disuse of the latter 
method (though insisted on by a considerable body 
of Christians) would seem to have been the natural 
consequence of the difference of locality, from the 
warm, dry east to the cold, damp western and 
northern latitudes. We cannot enter into discussions 
on such points. If your friend prefer immersion 
lie can join the Baptists. Our Blessed Lord was 
baptised with the baptism of St.John the Baptist, 
and, of course, not in the name of the Blessed 
Trinity. We find in the Book of Acts, Chap. xix. 

1, 5, that those disciples who had only been 
baptised with St. John’s baptism were re-baptised 
according to the Christian rite in the name of the 
Divine Trinity, as our Lord Himself ordained. 

Gipsy. —1. A second-class return-ticket, via Harwich, 
Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, the Rhine steamer to 
Mayence, and rail to Heidelberg, the return 
journey back to Mayence, steamer to Cologne, 
rail to Rotterdam, so making a little variety, and 
from thence the steamer to Harwich, and rail to 
London, would cost you A'4 7s. sd., unless, within 
a few months past, the rates have been changed 
and cheapened for special excursions. Should you 
go to Mayence only and hack the ticket would 
come to £3 14s. 6d., according to the enquiries we 
made.—2. To make a potato-cake take equal parts 
of cold mashed potatoes and flour, and enough 
milk to mix into a light paste, roll it out, place ill 
an »oven for ten minutes, cut the cake in two, 
blitter, and leave by the fire till quite melted. 

W. H. S—As you are so young your mother should 
be consulted. Read what we have recently said 
on the subject to another correspondent. What 
does 3 r our mother know of the young man who 
walks with you ? docs she know of these walks, 
and does she approve of them ? 

Toodles. —The person who plays the instrument for 
divine worship in church is called the organist, 
although it be only a harmonium. 

“ Un petit Oiseau brun.”— Write a nice note, say 
how much you owe to him for the instruction 
and pleasure you have derived from his writings; 
and if in any degree intrusive in you to write your 
acknowledgments, you venture to hope he will 
kindly excuse your mistake. He will send 3 011 a 
word or two in reply; but if you apprehend that he 
may not, 3x111 might add that you hope he will 
favour you with his autograph signature. 
r ose> —To dye gloves “ tan-colour ” you should 
steep saffron in boiling soft water for about twelve 
hours, put them on glove-trees, and sponge them 
over with the dyfc. For a single pair about an 
ordinary teacupful will suffice. Previously to using 
the saffron solution, it would be well to sew up the 
open wrists of the gloves to preserve the inside 
from stain. 

Geraldine Ivy—To take spots of grease out of a 
navy-blue serge, benzine is preferable to ammonia. 
Your handwriting needs only to be sloped the right 
way. ' .. 

A Cape Flower.— No cousin—not even a cousin- 
German ”—is within the prohibited degrees, as you 
will see, in the table in your Prayer-book. So 
long as you are a minor, you must submit to your 
guardian’s authority, and count the cost of annoy¬ 
ing him when free; but if you do not marry the 
man you love, at least, never marry a man you do 
not love. You would perjure yourself in using the 
words exacted of 3'ou in the marriage service, and 
do him, as well as yourself, a grievous wrong, 

resulting in lifelong unhappiness. ., . 

Anxious Reader— Of course your sisters should be 
baptised; and as your parents are Deists and 
do not believe in God, you cannot consult them 
about it. As you are a Dissenter, we should advise 
you to state the sad case to your own minister, 
and consult him as to the steps you may have to 
take. It is well that your parents had not aposta¬ 
tised when you were younger. No command was 
more absolutely, and undoubtedly given, by our 
Blessed Lord than that His believing people 
should be baptised. _ T .. , 

Miss F. Griffith has a “ Reading, Working, and 
Practising: Society” in aid of the Mission to 
Deep Se! Fishermen.” Prizes being given, we 
repeat the notice in behalf of the Mission. A 
stamped and directed envelope has to be sent 
for particulars : address, ly Hying, Llandaff, S. 
Wales. 

Sufferer.— We feel a scruple in giving prescriptions 
which may be given with better judgment by a 
medical man. But the following is one which we 
received from a friend, said to be beneficial m eases 
of neuralgia, rheumatism, or toothache. 
one ounce and a half of Chaulmugra oil till it 
become clear. Take one ounce of menthol and 
liquefy with a little chloroform. While the oil is 
hot, pour in the menthol, and shake well, beeping 
it corked till the liquor be cool. Rub on the lini¬ 
ment, and cover the place with fianneL jNc 
advise you to take this recipe to a good chemist, 
and get him to make it up for you, subject to his 
approval or correction. IVe hope it inaj do 301 
good, high diet and change of air to a dry house 
and soil supplementing it. 







OUR LIFE IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


I AM not going to write a grand essay, only a 
simple account of our country life. We were 
so bappy all through those years of rusticity 
that I love to look back upon them, and to 
tell of them. 

I always loved the country, though it was 
my fate to spend my early girlhood in town. 
Father was a captain in the Navy, and hated 


AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 

By A COUNTRY GIRL. 

the confinement of town life as much as I did, 
and his brief visits home were always times of 
delight to us three girls, for he used to cany 
us off to some little fishing village, where we 
ran wild in perfect freedom. My mother de¬ 
clared I should soon tire of the dull country, 
as in town I always wanted so much change 
and gaiety, and yet remained discontented. 


Mothers know best, of course ; and, strange 
to say, others know us much better than 
we know ourselves—yet still it seems to 
me that one is the best judge of one’s own 
tastes and requirements. I always felt town- 
life and town-society irksome, and was ever 
pining for something I had not got, though I 
felt that to live in the sunshine and fresh air 
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of the sweet broad country would content me, 
whatever else I had not. Perhaps it is a relic 
of primitive savagery to love freedom and sun¬ 
shine above all things, but in my mother’s 
town house wc enjoyed neither of these. Un¬ 
fortunately our mother did not understand us 
in any way. Unfortunately, too, there were 
no boys in the family; and it is undeniable 
that we three girls were given to quarrelling. 
We had nothing particular to do, though we 
were never exactly idle ; but desultory reading, 
dressing, and party-going, and a certain number 
of charitable works, do not fill life. Julia had 
dreams of becoming a hospital nurse, but was 
too lackadaisical and hysterical to do so. 
Agnes was quite sure she should enjoy being 
a cook (she was the practical one, and was 
always merry, even in those days) ; and I knew 
I should be happy in a country cottage, sur¬ 
rounded by books and little children, with no 
one to restrain me from being myself. Mother 
said we had everything we wanted, and we 
ought to have been very happy as we were. 
So, perhaps, we ought. * * 

I will not speak of the sad time which came 
upon us so suddenly, and called out all our 
dormant self-reliance and womanliness. Our 
mother died—and we felt bitterly that it was 
too late to clear up any misunderstandings. 
At the same time we lost all our money, and 
dear old dad came back to us from sea, 
shattered in health, and suffering from com¬ 
plete loss of memory, the result of sunstroke. 
So now, instead of chafing under restraint, we 
longed for someone older and wiser than our¬ 
selves to turn to for advice. 

We were left almost penniless, and even our 
most treasured possessions were sold off, 
though we should have two pounds a week 
to depend upon during our father’s lifetime. 
This income could not maintain us anywhere 
but in some out-of-the-way place, and we 
fixed on a remote country spot, near an old- 
world fishing village. Here we rented a 
cottage, whose sole attraction consisted in its 
adjacent apple-orchard, and strip of ground 
which might be converted into a garden—at 
present it was only a weedy waste. 

It was not my ideal “ cabin with the roses 
round the door,” and Julia thought she 
couldn’t endure such an “ inartistic hole ” ; but 
Agnes saw in it infinite possibilities, and de- • 
dared it would soon be both comfortable and 
pretty. Poor old dad had an idea it was a 
taut little ship, and convulsed us with laughter 
at his funny mistakes, and then we cried at 
the pathos of it all. But, to please him, we 
christened it “ The Two-decker,” and began 
at once to rig up the front room as a cabin. 
We had saved some light furniture and knick- 
knacks—just a very little—from the wreck of 
our former greatness, but it was enough to 
furnish our four-roomed cottage. We were 
totally inexperienced at house-furnishing, as at 
housekeeping, and made infinite blunders; 
nevertheless, we finally reduced “ chaos to 
cosmos,” (if I may apply Carlyle to such 
trifles,) and our country life began. 

At first we did not see much romance in 
Cinderelladom. We slaved from morning till 
night, and yet our work was never done. 
Who of the uninitiated would imagine the ex¬ 
tent of the work in a four-roomed house with 
four people ! There was cooking, scrubbing, 
washing; washing-up three times daily ; meals 
to be prepared and put away; fires, grates, 
boots, rooms to be cleaned ; sewing, making 
and mending; and a profundity of detail 
attendant on all of these such as would never 
enter into the mind of man or of undomesti¬ 
cated woman. But at last the simplicity of 
the life began to charm us; its constant 
manual labour precluded the possibility of 
mental ennui; its unhampered freedom and 
originality engendered mirth and light-hearted¬ 
ness. At first the washing of a sheet was a 


Brobdingnagian undertaking, but we grew to 
revel in the soapsuds (to be sure Ruskin 
moralises of their ideality, but I doubt his 
personal acquaintance with them) like any 
Madonna of the washtub. Peeling potatoes is 
a detestably dirty job, but there is a certain 
amount of art in boiling them, after all. And 
it was almost like the “camping out” I used 
to long for, chopping our sticks, and lighting 
the fire for our little kitchen breakfast. In the 
days when we slept on frilled pillows we knew 
nothing of the dewy beauties of the early 
morning—but now we were shaking our mats 
in the garden at the song of the lark, or 
hanging out our clothes to the breeze which 
filled the sail of the early fishing boats. We 
forgot all discontent and disagreement in our 
busy community of interest; and even our 
common troubles welded us together in more 
than sisterly devotion. Poor old dad un¬ 
consciously increased our work tenfold, and 
our anxieties too, for he never grasped the fact 
of our poverty, and went about issuing liberal 
invitations and running up fabulous bills. It 
took all our wits to solve the problem of how 
to live, board, lodge and dress on two pounds 
a week, and an accumulation of bills and debts 
added to that was too terrible. At last we 
had to humble ourselves—and that was the 
bitterest pill of all—and tell the village trades¬ 
people of our father’s failing, and beg them 
not to supply him ; but the dear, kind, simple 
souls—God bless them !—relieved us of all 
embarrassment by the way they received us. 
Here let me say that we were always treated 
with the greatest respect by all the village 
folk, and with wonderful kindness by the 
“ neighbours.” (That homely state of life 
which has “neighbours” from whom to bor¬ 
row and return household trifles, and with 
whom to share little joys and sorrows, has a 
good comradeship unguessed by the more 
ceremonious fraternity of fashionable society.) 
Yes, the “ cap’n’s girls,” as we were called— 
with no shade of disrespect—owe much to the 
simple villagers and fisher-people among whom 
our lot was cast. They never took advantage 
of our ignorance and inexperience, and none 
ever slighted us for our poverty. 

So we were really happy by the time we 
had got everything in working order and 
began to understand our new occupations. 
But it went to my heart to see pretty Julia 
spoiling her hands with blacking grates, and 
Agnes’s sweetness thus wasted, as it seemed, 
upon the desert air; though, to be sure, she 
said she was perfectly happy, and that this 
life was exactly her goiit. "But we agreed 
that, with a little management, we could 
arrange time to follow our favourite studies 
to prevent dwindling into mere Abigails alto¬ 
gether. With utmost joy, Julia went off 
with her paints and easel, and brought back 
wondrous sketches of the sea and shore, and 
brown-sailed boats, and brown-faced boys. 
And I looked forward with delight to the 
hour “off” with my books, and lay prone 
upon the grass among the buttercups reading 
Tennyson and our Magazine, or studied 
philosophy on the branched arm of an apple- 
tree in the little bit of orchard next the 
garden. Agnes declared that “ the best 
recreation was change of work,” and she 
never wanted more amusement than garden¬ 
ing after her house-work. In a wonderfully 
short time the garden was reclaimed from 
its waste condition, and in a season or two 
it became the loveliest “ feast of nectared 
sweets” for Agnes’s bees to sip and for us to 
scent and look upon. Honeysuckle climbed 
the porch, and the little flower-beds blushed 
with bright poppies and scented the air with 
old-fashioned stocks and mignonette and gilly¬ 
flowers ; whilst in autumn Virginian creeper 
flamed over the thatch, right up to the chim¬ 
neys. Every window, too, was like “The 
Window ” which the poet invokes :— 


“ Vine, vine and eglantine, 

Clasp her window, trail and twine 1 
Rose, rose and clematis, 

Trail and twine, and clasp and kiss: 
Kiss, kiss, and make a bower 
All of flowers.” 

Our cottage, too, was as pretty as hands and 
fancy could make it. We tried to keep the 
cosy kitchen a triumph of cleanliness, and the 
cabin was a wonderful abode of art and curio¬ 
sity. The chairs were made for comfort and 
not for beauty ; the couch was draped with a 
union-jack; the walls were covered with every 
variety of curios, the relics of dad’s voyages, 
with Julia’s seascapes, hung with seaweed 
and fishing-net; and there was a corner for 
“flotsam, jetsam, and lagend,” and a sweet 
nook for reading in, lined with books. The 
whole Avas in the smallest possible compass, but 
no palatial hall was ever so much like Home. 

One of our minor troubles, after the greater 
ones were disposed of, was in the matter 
of dress—for we were but girls after all. At 
the time of the “crash” we resigned our¬ 
selves to the future possession of merely 
one print and one homespun gown; but we 
longed for more dainty additions to our ward¬ 
robe sometimes—some little adornment to 
wear at the village concerts in the winter, or a 
light summer frock for church-going on sunny 
Sunday mornings. At length we began to 
think it was our Duty—with a capital D—to 
earn or save a little pin-money (if only out of 
respect to the Clothes Philosopher), and in 
some wondrous way we achieved this object 
all sublime. It was quite a gala day to us 
when first we donned the new, pretty home¬ 
made gowns, each with our own colour 
ribbons, and we prided ourselves on their sim¬ 
plicity as we never had done on all our ball¬ 
room finery. 

Now we did not live to ourselves, but the 
villagers became a part of our life. AVe did 
not undertake any organised charitable works 
as we used, but we found there were plenty 
of little ways of doing good without its being 
organised. There were no district visitors in 
Tytherleigh ; if there had been, I suppose 
we, as cottagers, should have been district- 
visited. But we were denied this, and the 
good old Vicar—infirm and simple though 
he was—was always welcome when he came. 
Our work was simple enough—indeed, not 
work at all. Agnes was the friend of all 
the mothers, and her name was blessed 
in every home in the village. Julia—sweet 
witch !—gathered the fisher-boys about her, 
and their homage was touching to see. .She 
wooed them from the “ publics ” with her arts, 
and set up a charming room for them on 
winter evenings, when she sang to them 
“Nancy Lee” and other things, dear to the 
hearts of sailors. I only played with the 
children, and talked to them on Sunday 
afternoons amongst the rocks or under the 
trees, and I can’t help feeling that God taught 
them there, through His Nature, lessons they 
never would have 1 earnt in a stuffy Sunday 
school. I believe in the Beautiful and Good. 
Don’t you ? 

Of course there was a little romance to 
complete our village idyll. It is the fashion 
with ladies in high life to flirt and pick and 
choose, and remain single, after all; but such 
is not the way with cottage girls. So, since 
we had conformed to village ways in some 
particulars, we did so in all; and since every 
village maiden has her swain, we too, had 
ours. Julia’s beauty bewitched the Squire; 
Agnes’s brightness and good sense won the 
heart of the young doctor; and I—well, I was 
the “lass that loved a sailor.” And, let me 
add, for the benefit of other young folk, these 
our swains were the only ones to whom our 
hearts -were ever given, though we had all 
passed through sentimental experiences to 
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break the monotony of town life. Agnes bad 
always treated with scorn those who paid her 
attention ; Julia used to weep for those who 
paid her no attention; and I listened to the 
sighs of the most unsuitable suitors—for 
example, an elderly gentleman suffering from 
melancholia, and a consumptive young man 
with—alas !—one foot in the grave. 

Judging from novels (which I seldom read) 
love-making must be a most serious business 
nowadays, and inwoven with tragedy. But 
we, in the village, were behind the times in 


all things, so the love-making was simple 
and happy and old-fashioned. Our lovers 
came a-courting us, as in the good old 
days, and we were wooed and won amongst 
the roses or by the sea; and father approved 
and allowed them to come in the evening 
(for we were busy all day), and we kissed 
goodnight at the gate by moonlight, and 
went to church with them on Sundays. 
There were no tears in our happy courtships 
(I love these old-fashioned words) except for 
me, wdien Jack went off to sea. Of course 


he was called “ Jack,” and I quite wished niy 
name was “ Nancy” that I might be more 
like the sailor’s true wife in our favourite 
song. 

* * * * 

Once I used to wish I were a wild South 
Sea Islander, or a pigmy in the Central 
African forests, or a roving gipsy revelling in 
freedom—but I have outgrown those wishes, 
for I know that a simple homely life in an 
English country village is the happiest in the 
world. 


WHAT WORKING GIRLS SAY ABOUT 

By RUTH LAMB. 


ome time ago 
the scholars 
attending our 
large classes 
for mill and 
working girls 
in Manches- 
t e r were 
asked to 
write short 
papers on the 
happiest way 
of spending 
Sunday. 
They were 
especially re¬ 
quested not 
to repeat 
what they 
had heard 
from teachers 
or friends, but to give their own real opinion 
on the subject. Prizes were offered for the 
best papers. 

A large number came in, some of which 
were very stiffly worded and more like short 
lectures on Sunday observance than expressive 
of the writers’ own feelings. 

Others again were long lists of religious 
services which would occupy every moment of 
the day except meal-times, and at each and 
all of them attendance was recommended by 
the writers. There were, however, many 
thoughtfully written papers, expressed too in 
such simple, natural language that even when 
they did not entirely fulfil the conditions 
imposed, the reading of them gave pleasure, 
and literal quotations will be found interesting. 

It is cheering to note that in reckoning up 
the items which go to make a happy Sunday, 
attendance at public worship is scarcely ever 
omitted. In fact, three items are found in 
nearly every paper—church or chapel, school, 
and “ a walk with my companion.” 

As a rule, our mill girl has her one special 
friend and confidante, and is most faithful in her 
friendship. Sometimes almost inconveniently 
so, for when she introduces her companion with 
a view to her joining the Sunday or week even¬ 
ing class, she stipulates that they shall sit 
together, saying, “ She wouldn’t have come 
only to be with me.” 

The new-comer may be quite unfitted for 
the particular class to which her friend 
belongs, but teachers often find it expedient 
to make a temporary concession, in order to 
retain both girls. 

In several papers the writers report that 
they go to both church and school twice on 
the Sunday, and one adds, “ I think this is 
the happiest way to spend a Sunday. It is 
what I do” 

In this case, the walk came in after early 
tea and before evening service. 

Many writers alluded to their habit of 


beginning and ending the day with prayer and 
to home Bible reading. Hymns are appro¬ 
priately quoted by others, and throughout all 
the papers there is abundant evidence that 
these working girls regard the Sabbath as a 
good and precious gift from God, and one 
intended to be a season of refreshment both 
to soul and body. 

One girl writes, “ I have to get the break¬ 
fast ready and mother cannot spare me on 
Sunday mornings as I have to help her to get 
the dinner ready, but before they’’—the 
brothers—“ go to school we thank Our 
Heavenly Father for giving us another Holy 
day. We thank Him for is gift and the 
means of grace which it brings to us.” 

Others write as follows— 

“ I always enjoy going to school on Sun¬ 
day. My Sundays are always welcome, for 
it seems quite a change from the mill.” 

“ I f r y to get to school in the morning, but 
I always go to Chapel, not because it is the 
fashion but I love to go. I feel very greatly 
my need of Sunday.” 

“ I feel very happy and strengthened for 
the work of the week. I know some who 
idle about or sleep all day, or if it be summer 
like to go excursions, but I think when 
Monday comes, they will be very dull and 
tired to begin with.” 

This writer’s Sunday is very fully occupied, 
for beside assisting in household duties she 
finds time to work for her Master by tract 
distributing, and she sums up with these 
words—“ I don’t know a happier way of 
enjoying Sunday than my own. So how 
many meetings I go to I never seem weary or 
tired of hearing the old old story Jesus and 
His love. I never feel satisfied in what I do 
for Him, because he has done so much for 
me.” 

Another who occupies herself in a similar 
manner ends thus—“ This is the end of my 
Sunday keeping, but I think as you read it, 
you will think I am very happy.” 

One who writes in the simplest manner 
possible says of some Mission services, “ I like 
going there very much, because it is so nice.” 

A mill girl who must stay to help at home 
every other Sunday morning says, “When it 
is my sister’s turn to stay in, I either go to 
Church or go for a walk with my Companion. 
In the afternoon I go to school then I go 
another walk for about an hour or so. After 
tea I go to church. It is very seldom I miss 
church on Sunday nights. I am allowed out 
till half-past nine and I think it is quite late 
enough for a young girl.” 

In two or three instances the advisability of 
preparing for Sunday by forecasting the 
household work is suggested. 

“ I don’t often go out on Saturday night,” 
writes one, “but stay at home and doTvh’at 
I can towards Sunday.” 

“ To spend a happy Sunday, the first way is 
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to do what you should on Saturday instead of 
Sunday.” 

A third remarks that “we ought not to do 
cleaning of any sort on Sunday what we can 
do on another day.” 

Through the whole of the papers there runs 
a frank expression of the girls’ opinion that it 
is right for them to help their mothers in 
household matters, though they may be 
earning their own livelihood in the mill or else¬ 
where. In the following, for instance : “ We 
should be obedient to our parents and do 
what they wish us to do and be gentle and 
kind to our brothers and sisters and see that 
they are got reddy for school as well as our¬ 
selves. And we should go to church and be 
there at proper time—not when it is over—and 
we should think of what we have herd red 
at church when we come home. We should 
think of God’s mercy and kindness to us and 
try to do something for to please Him in re¬ 
turn and do the best we can to serve God the 
remainder of the day.” 

Again : “ I can’t possible go to school on 

Sunday morning because I have to clean up 
the house, but I go on Sunday afternoon and 
Chapel at night and I stop to the prayer meet¬ 
ing after Chapel over every Sunday night.” 

Some writers acknowledge that They lie 
later in bed; others tell us they rise early and 
why. “I think the happiest way is to rise 
rather early and do what there is for me to do, 
then go to Church, then come home and help 
with the dinner, because it makes the afternoon 
so pleasant, then go to school, then go for a 
walk because there is nothing particular to 
do.” 

This girl evidently realises that cheerful 
willing service and a tidy well-ordered home 
are excellent ingredients towards making 
things pleasant on the Sabbath, and that 
“ many hands make light work.” 

Another, whose summary of Sunday occupa¬ 
tions includes help in the home, afternoon 
school and evening church, adds, “ I like to go 
to Church very much in the morning, but I 
don’t always go, for sometimes I feel tired and 
stay in bed a little longer.” 

“I write these few lines to tell you how 
I spend my Sunday. On Sunday mornings I 
very often get up in time to get ready for 
Church, but sometimes, it being a very fine 
morning, I go for a walk, but on Sunday 
afternoon I always go to school. Very 
often after school we have a walk until tea- 
time. Then I go to church.” 

Sometimes a girl not only tells how she 
spends her Sunday, but how she thinks her 
method might be improved upon. I will give 
two such instances. 

“I get up on Sunday morning say my 
Prayers, assist to get the breakfast ready; then 
after dinner, wash the dinner pots and straighten 
the things again and make it look tidy—then 
wash myself, get a book and read awhile— 
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then get the tea ready and sometimes goes to 
church not always.” 

“ What I think the best way of spending 
Sunday. 

“ Get up of a Sunday morning, say your 
prayers, come down kindle the fire get the 
breakfast ready, call your mother up and the 
children if you have any. (meaning brothers 
and sisters) wash and get them ready for 
school, then yourself and take them to school, 
if they are little. When you come home take 
your things off, assist to set the table for 
dinner, then after, wash the dishes and get the 
children ready for school again and go along 
with them, then when you come home assist 
to get the tea ready then after, side the tea 
cups and if your sisters and brothers are to 
little to go to church of a Sunday night, get 
yourself ready and go, and go and pursuade 
your parents to go as well, then if it is fine 
when you loose, take a walk and not play 
any games and when you go home if their is 
any supper to get ready, help and then say 
your night-prayers and go to bed.” 

“ The happiest way to spend Sunday. 

“ You have put the question to us we must 
try our best to answer it. I should spend my 
Sundays a great deal better if I could be spared 
on Sunday morning. We all get our break¬ 
fast and I and mother get the children off 
to school and church. The next thing I do is 
to tidy up the house and there is a lot to do 
where there is six children and myself and 
father and mother, it is all work. But if we 
trust in God we shall have rest in heaven. 

“ Now then it is getting dinner time. We 
must shape about getting it ready. The 
children have come and there is a noise you 
may be sure. After dinner I prepare to get 
myself ready for school. When school is over 
I sometimes take a walk or sometimes go home 
and learn my Scripture for Monday night. 
Now it is getting tea time. After tea is sided 
away I prepare for church. My father will 
sometimes say Come straight home. I will 
perhaps sit up for an hour and then I go to bed. 
I often think and say 'to myself ‘I wonder 
whether I can go to school to morrow night.’ 
I then say my prayer and get in bed. Thank 
God I have a bed to lie in when I am tired 
and may God bless them that has not. 

“ I have no more to say upon the subject, so 
I will close with kind love and regards to you 
and my teacher, from your loving friend and 
scholar.” 

Here is one more paper written by a young 
mill girl, in which the question propounded is 
not touched at all. It is simply headed 
“ How I spend my Sunday,” the italics being 
the work of the writer. 

“ On Sunday morning I help my Mother to 
get the Children ready for School and when 
we have got them off to School we then get 
the dinner ready for when they Come home 
and then we have to get them ready for the 
afternoon. Their are eleven of us altogether 
and their is only one older than me and he is 
a boy. So I think we have our work on Sun¬ 
days and any other day. Their is only my 


Mother through the day because I work in 
the Mill, and I have to take my share-night. 
So no more from your loving scholar.” 

This girl may be said to have no Sunday so 
far as rest goes, but in spite of having seven 
working days in the mill and at home, she 
manages to attend the evening class on one 
night in the week, and greatly values the 
instruction she receives there. 

A few of the girls allude to the influence of 
their Sunday attendance at church and school 
on the work of the week. 

“ It is not,” writes one, “ the just going to 
school and church make a Christian, but it 
draws me nearer to God and it help me 
through another week.” 

Another suggests that “ threw the week 
you should study what is said to you and ask 
God to guide you threw another week.” 

Here is a third quotation : 

“ But some people say they can worship 
God by staying at home and reading thier 
Bibles, but if they are able they aught to go to 
a place of worship for it is said that nobody 
can be really keeping God’s day holy or 
copying the example of Our Lord who neglects 
to worship Him in some house of prayer 
according to the opportunities that occur, 
but even those who do go there and that 
regularly, would often do well to ask them¬ 
selves what really takes them. When we 
have been used to anything all our lives we 
get so accustomed to it, that we are apt to 
forget sometimes the real reasons for our good 
habits and follow them as a matter of course, 
without thinking enough about what lies at the 
bottom of our behaviour.” 

The above passage may be a quotation, but 
it is not marked as such, and it forms a portion 
of a paper which is very simply and thought¬ 
fully written. 

One girl, who gets in her Sunday walk with 
some difficulty, writes, “ As I walk, I look 
round and think how beautiful as God clothed 
the fields and how marvless the hand of God 
moves.” 

In reading through the many essays sent in 
by these young workers, I could not help being 
struck with one thing, namely, that the 
writers who had the most to tell about the 
many services they attended had no room for 
a word of sympathy with parents, brothers, or 
sisters, and apparently no idea that there 
might be home duties as sacred as those in 
which all their Sabbath hours were spent. 
These, however, were the exceptions, and it is 
really delightful to note the heartiness with 
which the majority of these young toilers enter 
into the mother’s anxieties, and do what they 
can to lighten her labours. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to one or 
two facts which these papers prove most fully. 

First, what a vast educational change has 
taken place since the Mill Girls’ Classes were be¬ 
gun. The contrast between the clumsy attempts 
at shaping a letter on a slate, which was then 
the rule with nearly all new scholars, and the 
papers from which I have quoted evinces re¬ 
markable and rapid progress. 


In quoting I have altered nothing. Capital 
letters, italics, spelling and phraseology are the 
same as those in the MSS. Mistakes in 
spelling are few and far between. The writing 
is invariably plain and legible, and sometimes 
very good, and showing considerable character. 

Secondly, these papers must be received as 
an honest expression of the writer’s sentiments, 
they being wholly uninfluenced in their pro¬ 
duction. They prove that working girls do 
value and look forward to their Sunday as 
God’s good gift, not to be frittered away in 
idleness or frivolous amusements, but to be 
used for the mutual benefit of soul and body ; 
unselfishly also for the comfort and well-being 
of those around them. They show that when 
two modes of spending this holy day are put 
before them to choose from, the girls, of their 
own free will, elect to apportion its hours in a 
manner that leaves little room for fault-finding. 

Home duties, the public worship of God, 
receiving instruction at school, and such out¬ 
door exercise as will not be wearying, but will 
refresh them for the coming six days’ work in 
heated rooms and amid the whirling wheels 
and clattering machinery of the mill. 

The Master walked through the cornfield 
with His disciples on the Sabbath, and taught 
them lessons of heavenly wisdom as they went 
on their way. 

Our mill girl and her companion also walk 
through the fields if they are within reach, or 
in the parks, and no doubt talk together of 
some of the lessons they have received else¬ 
where. Or, if unaccompanied, she may per¬ 
chance find sweetness in the thought which 
one has put into words, “How beautiful as 
God clothed the fields and how marvless the 
hand of God is.” 

Some who read these extracts may perhaps 
ask, “Are the writers of these papers to be 
regarded as a fair sample of mill and working 
girls ? ” 

Certainly they are a fair sample of many 
hundreds who attend our classes. But it must 
be borne in mind that most of these girls have 
been taught and influenced by other Christian 
girls of higher position, who, themselves edu¬ 
cated and refined, have cheerfully devoted 
themselves to the service of their hard-working 
sisters. As time has passed the scholars have 
become more and more sensible of the benefits 
conferred by such teaching, and more anxious 
to profit by it to the very utmost. 

Do not these frankly written papers “ about 
Sunday ” prove that the teachers who have so 
willingly given their time and labour for the 
good of working girls are already reaping an 
abundant harvest, and that their scholars will 
leaven for good the home, the workshop, and 
the mill ? 

There are some touching papers written by 
girls wiio are the eldest of large families, and 
who are almost shut out from attendance at 
church, or a share of Sunday rest in any shape. 
To these the week evening gatherings are 
invaluable, and some day I hope to WTite of the 
many openings for recreation and improvement 
offered by our Girls’ Institute at Manchester. 
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*2 oWEVER mildly this month 

may open, the gardener 
must not therefore be beguiled into delaying 
the commencement of preparations for winter; 
and among other necessary duties, the bulb 
lists of various firms should be closely studied, 
and our selections arranged, if not already 
ordered. It is hardly necessary to repeat 
here the directions for growing bulbs, which 
I have already given once or twice ; but I 
may perhaps be excused for reiterating the 
fact that nearly all bulbous plants can be 
grown almost as well in town as in the country, 
if provided with the proper conditions of pro¬ 
tection from frost, a warm covering during the 
first few weeks of root-growth, and sufficient air 
and moisture after the flower spikes have 
appeared. Perfectly pure air and sunshine 
seem less essential to their welfare than to that 
of most plants ; although of course they show 
appreciation of them to a large extent. I 
have, at various times, derived great satis¬ 
faction from growing in pots members of the 
hyacinth, tulip, crocus, narcissus, jonquil, lily, 
scilla, freesia, amaryllis, ixia and agapanthus 
families ; in the open border the seven first- 
named in addition to lilies of the valley, 
daffodils, snowdrops, iris, winter aconites, 
gladioli, crown imperials, and Solomon’s seals ; 
and all of them are suitable for rearing in an 
unheated house (except the amaryllis), provided 
that, when the flower buds appear, they can 
have a sunny situation near the glass. 

It is time to stock a cold-house completely, 
if we wish for a show throughout the winter 
months, and besides the above-named bulbs, 
which of themselves ensure a good succession 
right up to June, and many plants mentioned 
last month, there are numerous others to 
which such slight protection is all they 
require. For instance, seedling forget-me- 
nots, musk and canterbury bells; rooted 
carnation cuttings, or old plants of the latter ; 
calceolarias, clematis Jackmanni, and hardy 
cyclamens, potted up now in loam mixed with 
a little leaf-mould and sand, will be quite safe 
through the winter, and come into flower a 
little sooner than they would do out of doors. 

It must be understood, nevertheless, that all 
plants in pots run more danger of frost than 
others whose roots are well buried in the earth, 
the temperature a few inches below the surface 
being always considerably higher than that 
above ground. Therefore, although the stems 
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and foliage may be sufficiently protected by a 
glass covering, the roots may perish from 
inadequate warmth; and to prevent this, 
wherever possible, the unheated green-house 
should possess a well-drained border of good 
mould, into which its permanent inhabitants 
can be planted out and others plunged in their 
pots. In many cases this is not possible, as, 
for instance, where the floor is concreted to 
prevent the moisture soaking through into a 
room below ; and then large boxes should be 
obtained and filled with cocoanut fibre in which 
to plunge the more tender plants. These 
boxes, painted a pleasing shade of colour, or 
covered with lincrusta, or Japanese paper, 
need not be unsightly; while by their aid 
abutilons agapanthi, tree peonies, hydrangeas, 
fuchsias and myrtles will pass the winter more 
safely than could otherwise be the case, the 
fibre supplying quite enough warmth and 
moisture without danger of mildew or damping 
off. As many of these will present a bare 
appearance during part of the winter, they 
should be supplemented by ivy trained up the 
walls, and small plants of laurel, bay, 
laurestinus, arbutus, or pyrocanthus, which 
will continue ornamental always, if planted 
in pots of good peaty earth, and these again 
plunged in larger pots or small tubs of fibre. 

Chrysanthemums, of course, ought to be a 
great feature of such a house, and if provided 
with sufficient air night and day through the 
hotter months, might have been reared there 
from the beginning ; but it is a safe precaution 
to cover up the cuttings inserted in November 
with the bell glass. Of the earlier blooming 
varieties slips should be put in now, taking by 
preference the shoots from the base with heels 
attached, and proceeding exactly as I described 
in the first paper of this series. 

Those which have been brought up for 
blooming in pots, and have hitherto stood out 
of doors, must certainly come into shelter now ; 
but as these plants are more injured by damp 
heat than by anything else, it should be into a 
cool house, where they can have the tempera¬ 
ture to their liking for awhile ; where there is 
only one green-house, it is better to do without 
artificial heat as long as possible, or, if eaily 
frosts threaten injury to more delicate things 
like azaleas, arums or oleanders, the air must 
be kept quite dry. 

Geranium cuttings struck in August out of 
doors will now have well rooted, and must be 
taken up, planted in small pots of good earth, 
and put on a high shelf in the green-house, or 
into a well protected frame, slightly heated by 
half-spent manure, where they should have a 
weekly inspection during the winter, and water 
only when required. If more cuttings be 
wanted they should be taken now from the old 
plants and inserted in sandy loam, about five 
round the edge of a five-inch pot, and treated 
in the same way as the rooted slips. 

The old plants should also be potted up in 
good soil and cut back rather severely if they 
are to make fine bloomers for next spring. 
They will be safe even in a cupboard or cellar 
from which frost is excluded ; but if the custom 
be followed of saving only young plants the 
poor old things maybe left in the ground until 
killed by frost. Calceolaria cuttings must be 
taken now, after a bed has been prepared for 
them of old manure covered with a thick layer 
of fine leaf mould and sand in a cold frame, of 
which the glass should be shaded for awhile, 
and opened for a few hours every fine day. In 
such a bed pansies can also be struck, should any 
of the stock taken in August have failed. Old 
roots of these and layers which have rooted out 


of doors should be dug up and planted deeper, 
and the tops cut off, which treatment will save 
the majority for early blooming in the spring. 

A careful inspection of the layered carnations 
ought to show most of them to have thrown 
out fine roots, at the slit portion, and these 
should now be detached from the old clumps, 
and planted in the places destined for them, 
either in the borders or in pots for the cool 
house, as they do not take kindly to heat. In 
either case they require a sandy soil, mixed 
with some wood ashes or soot and, if obtain¬ 
able, crushed mortar rubbish. If not rooted 
the layers should be left where they are until 
the spring, but any old plants which are too 
much out of the ground must be dug up and 
replanted more deeply. 

Lobelias should be taken up before the 
frost and all the longer shoots cut off and 
struck in boxes placed in a cold frame; the 
roots should then be potted up in good earth, 
and set in the same place until February, 
when they can be divided into small pieces 
for growing into neat little cushions. Golden 
feather clumps can be treated in the same way, 
but are, I think, hardly worth the room they 
take up, seedlings answering the same purppse 
quite as well. 

Clematis and all other creepers which flower 
on new summer growth should now be pruned 
sharply back ; and this being the best time to 
move them, one or two young plants potted 
now in good earth would be found very useful, 
either plunged in the cold-house, as before 
described, or in a frame, to use next summer 
for the centres of vases, or as creepers on a 
balcony, or in a window-box. 

Autumn-flowering gladioli should be taken 
up as soon as the leaves are yellow, and stored 
on a dry shelf until the spring. I was ignorant 
of the necessity for this the first year I grew 
gladioli, and having left the bulbs in the 
ground during the winter, was delighted to 
find them coming up in the spring in greatly 
increased numbers. I was not so pleased, how¬ 
ever, when all the flowers came out a very un¬ 
pleasant magenta, instead of the white, pink, 
and scarlet of the previous year; and for this 
curious effect I have never been able to account, 
although it invaribly recurs to bulbs left in 
my garden by accident. 

Dahlias and begonias may be left out until 
touched by frost, and then should be dug up 
and stored in cocoanut fibre. Begonias in pots 
had better be brought in, for fear of the frost 
injuring the tubers, placed in a cool (not cold) 
position, and given gradually less and less 
water, until they die oil* naturally, after which 
pots may be stood anywhere out of reach of 
the frost, and kept fairly dry until March. 

Roses which were repotted in August should 
now be brought into the shelter of a cool 
house or frame, not into heat. 

Now is the best time to plant English 
peonies, red, white and pink, which are so 
hardy. They do best in a position which the 
sun does not reach much before noon, and 
demand a quantity of rotten manure, dug into 
the ground before planting, and more laid 
above ground afterwards. 

Rhododendrons also move best at this 
season, and like a partially-shaded situation 
with plenty of sand and peat in the soil. 
Professionals recommend mingling lilies with 
both these plants, to which they form a good 
succession; but in my experience lilies will 
only giow satisfactorily in the warmest 
positions of the garden, wanting probably all 
the sun they can get in London. 

Lilies to remain in their present situation 
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should be treated with sand and soot as 
recommended in November. Where new 
ones are to be planted the earth should be 
first well enriched with rotten manure, and a 
quantity of the latter ought to be laid now on 
old beds of lily of the valley. 

Lawns should no longer be cut, but other¬ 
wise will possibly require a good deal of 
attention. During “ soft ” weather they may 
still be rolled daily, and a careful, systematic 
seaich should be made for -weeds. The best 
way to make sure that all these are really 
eradicated is to stretch a string across about 
six inches from one end, and work along one 
side of this line with a strong short-bladed 
knife, then move the string another six inches 
forward and proceed in the same way. Some 
weeds, like daisies and dandelions, will each 
come clearly out of one hole ; but others are 
much more complicated, having rhizomes like 
strawberries, which go along under the turf 
for some distance, and throw up young off¬ 
shoots at frequent intervals. In their case it 
is important to make sure that we reach the 
end of the runners. When the whole lawn 
has been gone over, a work probably of many 
days, or even weeks, the bare patches left by 
the weeds ought to be slightly forked up, 
sown with seed sold on purpose for tennis 
lawns by first class seedsmen, and then covered 
with fine sifted earth, formed equally of old 
manure and loam, with a little charcoal dust 
mixed in. Should the patches be very large, 
it maybe better to cut out a square altogether 
and to insert new turf. I always take the 
opportunity of making a few holes, filling with 
sand and planting therein a few crocuses, 


“ During the closing days of the month of 
August, 1883, the telegraph-cable from Ba¬ 
tavia carried to Singapore, and thence to 
every part of the civilised world, the news of a 
terrible subterranean convulsion—one which, 
in its destructive results to life and property, 
and in the startling character of the world¬ 
wide effects to which it gave rise, is perhaps 
without a parallel in historic times.” 

Such are the opening words of the Report 
of the Committee appointed by the Royal 
Society (January, 1884), to collect evidence 
and enquire into the extraordinary phenomena 
connected with the eruption of Krakatoa, 
which report was only completed in 1887. 

More than five years have gone by since 
this report was laid before the Royal Society ; 
and though nowadays most great events pass 
and are forgotten in the light of newer 
and more startling ones, yet with regard to 
one which, by its magnitude, may fairly be 
said to belong not to a month or to a nation, 
but. the century and the world, five years is, 
as it were, nothing ; more especially as it is 
not impossible that some of my readers may 
have never even heard of a convulsion of 
nature so vast that Professor Judd charac¬ 
terises it as perhaps one without parallel in 
historic times. 

In any case, to most people this eruption 
of Krakatoa was a mere matter of passing 
interest, principally impressed on the mind in 
connection with the glorious after-glows of the 
sunsets during the winter of 1883-4, which ii 
w r as difficult to believe possible could arise 
from so apparently remote a cause. A short 
time ago, however, having come across this 
deeply-interesting volume, full of the most 
curious details and startling facts and ob¬ 
servations, the desire arose in my mind to put 
down, within the compass of a short article, a 
few of the most striking points, for the benefit 


snowdrops, or scillas before sewing the seed or 
laying new turf. The latter operation is 
rather difficult, and is perhaps better left to 
professionals, as amateur work is apt to result 
in holes or lumps, marring the level surface 
which is one of the beauties of a good lawn. 
Nevertheless, by taking care to first nearly 
fill the hole with earth, smooth that down 
quite evenly, cut the new turf to within half 
an inch of the length required, unrol it per¬ 
fectly straight, beat it well with a spade 
(failing the proper wooden tool), and roll 
constantly over the patch subsequently, a 
workmanlike girl ought to manage it. 

There are two or three points which I 
should like to impress on anyone who may 
contemplate starting a heated green-house, 
the first being, that as far as is consistent 
with a warm aspect it should be built close to 
the house, and if possible with a door enter¬ 
ing from it, otherwise the poor plants may be 
left to starve or freeze when bad weather cools 
their mistress’s enthusiasm, and makes her 
hesitate about catching cold for their sake. 
For similar reasons, the stove, whether heated 
by coal, gas, or oil, should be under cover 
and well within a girl’s powers of manage¬ 
ment. The arrangement of stages, etc., is 
another important consideration, and I am 
inclined to think the most convenient plan is 
to have a tiled path down the centre parallel 
with the length, with a rack shelf on either 
side, just high enough to stand at without 
stooping, and not too wide to be easily reached 
over; at the end opposite the door three or 
four narrow shelves above each other. A 
narrow shelf should also go all round the 


THE GREAT JAVA ERUPTION. 

By LADY MARY WOOD. 

of those who, like myself, have no scientific 
knowledge, but who cannot fail to listen with 
wonder and astonishment to the evidence 
collected by the Commissioners and published 
by them. The following account consists 
almost entirely of extracts from the Report, 
put together and abridged, and I have only 
ventured to copy out those portions of general 
interest which seemed suitable for the purpose. 

Krakatoa, the greatest focus of volcanic 
activity upon the globe, is a small island in 
the Straits of Sunda, not far distant from 
Java. The first reports of the eruption were 
apparently misleading. And this was not 
astonishing, considering the effect produced 
on the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
along the shores of the Sunda Straits by the 
thick darkness which spread over the land, 
the awful booming roar, the succession of 
overwhelming sea-waves, which swept away 
thousands of lives; while overhead balls of 
fire rushing through the air, incessant flashes 
of lightning alone illuminating the darkness, 
and reports as of a thousand guns firing into 
space, must have led people to imagine that 
the end of the world had indeed come. 

For some time after the eruption the Sunda 
Strait was almost impassable. Lighthouses 
had been swept away, all the old familiar 
landmarks on the shores were obscured by a 
vast deposit of volcanic dust; the sea itself 
w T as encumbered with enormous masses of 
floating pumice, in many places of such thick¬ 
ness that no vessel could force its way through 
them (some pieces falling on deck were the 
size of a pumpkin); and it was only by slow 
degrees that authentic information was col¬ 
lected and obtained. 

The spectacle of the burning mountain 
itself must have been one never to be for¬ 
gotten by those who witnessed it. The first 
explosion was heard by Captain Thomson, of 


building about a foot from the roof; and 
underneath the stages should be borders of 
good earth, which would be found extremely 
useful for planting climbers for walls and roof, 
growing ferns or other plants which require 
shade, or plunging many things in pots for 
greater warmth. In stocking such a house, 
whether heated or not, starting only with such 
plants as require similarity of treatment will 
save an immense amount of trouble in rearing 
them, and ensure them all being fairly healthy. 
It requires infinite care to make stove plants 
flourish in a temperature suited to hardier 
things like carnations, or soft-wooded plants 
like geraniums in the moist warmth liked by 
ferns. The best way of all to keep a green¬ 
house bright continually with a little trouble 
is to begin with very few sorts and many 
specimens of each, rather than one or two 
each of widely different species. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to gather 
up my scattered experiences and gardening 
memories into these papers, and it would be 
a still greater to know that they had induced 
any of the readers of The Girl’s Own Paper 
to follow flower growing as a daily amuse¬ 
ment. For if undertaken at all, it certainly 
must be followed daily for the plants to have 
a fair chance, therefore it is distinctly unsuited 
to girls of weak constitution, incapable of 
fatigue, and sensitive to cold ; on the other 
hand to those obliged to stay much at home 
and subject to neuralgia and kindred complaints 
it will prove, I am sure, one of the best 
possible tonics, and it is astonishing how soon 
one becomes inured to the slight amount of 
exposure necessary. 


the Medea , at 2 p.m. on August 26th; and 
he saw a column of dust, like a black mass, 
rise up like smoke into the clouds, to an 
altitude which has been estimated as being no 
less than 17 miles. When one considers that 
during the eruption of Vesuvius, in 1872, it 
only reached the altitude of from 4 to 5 miles, 
some idea of the violence of the eruption of 
Krakatoa may be gathered by comparison. 

Viewing the volcano from the north-east at 
sunset, Captain Woolridge describes the sky 
as “of a most terrible appearance ; the dense 
mass of clouds being covered with a murky 
tinge, with fierce flashes of lightning.” At 
7 p.m., when the dense vapour and dust- 
clouds rendered it intensely dark, the whole 
scene was lighted up from time to time by 
the electrical discharge; and at one time the 
cloud above the mountain presented the ap¬ 
pearance of an immense pine-tree, with the 
stem and branches formed with volcanic 
lightning. The air was loaded with exces¬ 
sively fine ashes, and there was a strong sul¬ 
phureous smell ; bursts of lightning, at times 
like large serpents, rushed through the air ; 
the immense wall (of cloud and vaporous 
smoke), resembling after sunset a blood-red 
curtain, with the edges of all shades of yellow. 
And another describes chains of fire, appear¬ 
ing to ascend between the volcano and the sky ; 
while on the south-west side there seemed 
to be a continual roll of balls of white fire. 

Captain Samson describes these balls of 
fire, at a distance of 40 miles from the vol¬ 
cano, as resting on the mast-heads and the 
extremities of the yard-arms. Others describe 
a mud rain, which covered masts, rigging, and 
decks, and was phosphorescent, like St. Elmo’s 
fire. The natives busily employed themselves 
in putting it out with their hands, stokers 
and all. The Europeans had to drive the 
machinery themselves ; for the natives thought 
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that if the fire got below a hole would burst 
in. the ship, for they thought it was the work 
of evil spirits. 

The darkness extended about 50 miles, and 
from sunset to midnight there was an almost 
continuous roar. Materials were shot ob¬ 
liquely to a distance of from 30 to 70 miles; 
towns and villages along the coast were devas¬ 
tated ; all vessels near the shore were stranded; 
while a great sea-wave, estimated at 50 feet 
high, swept away 36,380 of the inhabitants ! 

“ At some time after 10 o’clock this im¬ 
mense wave inundated the whole of the fore¬ 
shores of Java and Sumatra, bordering the 
Strait of Sunda, and carried away the remain¬ 
ing portions of the towns of Igringin, Merak, 
and Telok Betony, as well as many other 
hamlets. ... To this wave—undoubtedly the 
largest—must be attributed the disturbance 
which spread so far over the surface of the 
ocean. It is specially worthy of remark that no 
earthquake shock is recorded at any time during 
the eruption, except on the evening of the 26th, 
when the earth is reported to have trembled. 

“ When the site of the eruption could be 
examined, it appeared that the following 
changes had taken place :—Of the north part 
of the island of Krakatoa, an area of nearly 
6 miles, with an average height of 700 feet, 
had disappeared, on which the sea rolled of 
a depth not yet ascertained, but over 150 
fathoms in some places. . . .The Peak, 
2647 feet high, had been shorn in two, leaving 
on the north face of the remaining portion a 
precipitous cliff of the same height. Two new 
islands appeared, perhaps due to the large 
masses of the island falling into the sea, or 
possibly to the sudden displacement of the 
water over a submarine vent.” 

The missing mass of Krakatoa is roughly 
estimated at two hundred thousand million 
cubic feet (200,000,000,000). 

Professor Judd writes as to the cause of the 
extreme violence of the explosion :—“ If, as I 
shall show, when I proceed to discuss the 
nature of the materials ejected from Kraka¬ 
toa, the cause of the eruptive action was due 
to the disengagement of volatile substances 
actually contained in those materials, the 
checking of the activity, by the influx into the 
-mass, of vast quantities of cold sea¬ 
water, would have the same effect as fastening 
down the safety-valve of a steam-boiler while 
the fires below were maintained in full activity. 

“ The constant augmentation of tension 
beneath Krakatoa in the end gave rise to a 
series of tremendous explosions on a far 
grander scale than those resulting directly 
from the influx of the sea-water into the vent. 

“ The action going on within a volcanic 
vent during an eruption is, in all essential 
features, identical with that which takes place 
in the throat of a geyser. In both cases we 
have a mass of heated liquid, in the midst of 
which large quantities of gaseous materials 
are being disengaged, so as to escape into the 
atmosphere as the pressure is relieved, and 
these escaping gases carry up with them por¬ 
tions of the liquid in which they have been 
confined. 

“ Now, just as the throwing of sods and 
earth into the tube of a geyser, by causing 
a check in the escape of steam and water, and 
thereby leading to an augmentation of the 
tension of the elastic fluids below, gives rise 
to a more than usually violent explosion, so 
the interruption to the regular ejections going 
on at Krakatoa consequent on the chilling of 
the surface of the lava in the vent by inrushes 
of sea-water, caused a check and then a rally 
of the pent-up force of gases seeking to escape 
from the molten mass. The serious catas¬ 
trophic outbursts that produced such start¬ 
ling effects both in the air and in the ocean 
appear to me to have been the direct conse¬ 
quences of this ‘ check and rally ’ of the sub¬ 
terranean forces.” 


The after effects of this terrible eruption, 
however, appeal more to the imagination, and 
impress one more vividly with a sense of its 
gigantic force, than even the accounts of the 
eruption itself:— 

1. The great sea-waves, which followed the 
inrush of the sea into the cavity created by 
the disappearance of the mountain side. 

2. The distance to which the sounds of the 
explosion were carried. 

3. The effect of the vast masses of volcanic 
dust dispersed in the air, thereby affecting the 
atmosphere all over the world. 

4. The immense area over which the baro¬ 
metrical disturbance extended. 

(1.) The great sea-waves seem to have been 
of two descriptions : long waves, with periods 
of over an hour, and shorter but higher waves, 
with irregular and much briefer intervals. 
The greatest disturbance (probably formed of 
both descriptions of waves) originated at 
Krakatoa at about 10 p.m. local time on the 
27th of August, and was, on the shores of the 
Strait of Sunda, about 50 feet high. This 
wave at Merak was, say, actually 50 feet high, 
having travelled over an average depth of 
29 fathoms for 34 miles. 

To the north and east, in the Java Sea, the 
long wave can be traced for 450 miles ; but it 
was at this distance reduced to a very small 
undulation. To the west, it travelled over 
great distances, reaching Cape Horn, and 
possibly the English Channel. 

At Port Pedro (Ceylon) the tide rose and fell 
in rapid succession more than a dozen times. 

As far as can be gathered, the following 
were some of the altitudes to which the wave 
attained at places on the shore of the Strait 
of Sunda and in the immediate vicinity of the 
volcano :—Merak, 33 miles from Krakatoa, 
100 feet to 135 feet; buildings washed away 
at 47 feet. Hill washed by water, 115 feet. 

At Katimbang, 19 miles from Krakatoa, 
the wave was stated to be 80 feet. At Telok 
Betony, 72 feet, up to within 6 feet of Resi¬ 
dency. 

In one place a man-of-war, Berouw , was 
earned i*8 miles inland up the valley, and left 
about 30 feet above the level of the sea. 

How this wave was formed, whether by 
large pieces of the mass of the island falling 
into the sea ; by a sudden marine explosion ; 
by the violent movement of the crest of the 
earth under the water ; or by the sudden rush 
of water into the cavity of the volcano when 
the side was blown out, must ever remain to a 
great extent uncertain. 

(2.) The following are a few of the distances 
recorded at which the sounds of the explosions 
were heard :— 

Sounds are recorded as being heard as far 
away as Rodriguez and Diego Garcia, which 
are respectively 3080 and 2375 English miles 
distant from the volcano. (This is the only 
instance on record of sounds having been 
heard at anything like so great a distance.) 

(3.) But perhaps the most 'curious effect of 
all was that produced by the vast masses of 
volcanic dust projected into the atmosphere 
by the violence of the eruption. As the 
pumice ejected by the Java volcano consists 
of minute glassy vesicles, an unknown pro¬ 
portion of these vesicles would burst, on sud¬ 
denly reaching a much lower pressure, at a 
great height in the atmosphere. Many, how¬ 
ever, might still preserve their vesicular form, 
owing both to the tenacity of their substance 
and to the condensation of the steam within 
by great exterior cold. 

Some of these small particles would float 
in the upper air as microscopic, nearly vacuous, 
perfect balloons. An immense volume of 
glassy pumice dust, of microscopic and ultra- 
microscopic size, was projected into the atmo¬ 
sphere on August 26th and 27th. 

The reflection of the sunlight from those 
particles which were nearly vertical, and from 


other small, irregular fragments and spherules, 
would cause a reddish glow to appear in the 
east, the vitreous surfaces reflecting powerfully 
the light of the setting sun. On the other 
hand, when shining through a great length of 
this glassy floating substance, it would tend 
to deprive the sun’s rays of a portion of their 
red, and the colour of the sun some time 
before setting would appear green or blue. 
Thus from Honolulu comes the following:— 

“ We witnessed a most curious phenomenon. 
The sun set perfectly blue, and next morning 
it rose a flaming ball of blue.” 

Colombo.—Sun green, and very dim at 
5 p.m., like the moon. In declining, it changed 
from yellowish-white to pea-green. 

Scotia.—Green moon in bright blue sky, 
above glowing light-red cirrostratus. 

On a voyage to the Sandwich Islands, Mr. 
Stewart Ellis thus writes :—“ We are now off 
the coast of Peru, and have been delighted 
with the beauty of the sky and clouds, which 
is here very peculiar, and I should think un¬ 
rivalled in any part of the world. Towards 
evening, and in the morning, I have seen at 
the same time clouds of almost every colour 
in different parts of the heavens, and of hues 
I never beheld there before; for instance, a 
rich and perfect green, amber, and carmine, 
while the hemisphere around the rising or 
setting sun has been one blaze of glory. Last 
night the tinge on the ocean was of a perfect 
blood-colour, occasioned by the reflection of a 
fleecy veil of crimson clouds stretched over the 
great part of the heavens. The appearance 
was so singular as to cause us almost to shrink 
from it, as from something supernatural.” 

(4.) There remains, in addition, a long and 
deeply interesting account of the air-waves, 
but there I, with most of my readers, would 
feel more out of our depth than in the great 
sea-wave itself; and it will suffice to say that 
as far distant as Aberdeen a disturbance of 
the barometer, similar in character (though of 
course in infinitely less degree) to other re¬ 
corded readings nearer to the scene of the 
eruption, was distinctly observed and noted. 
A very interesting magnified chart of the rise 
and subsequent deep depression of the baro¬ 
meter is given; and it is curious to observe how 
closely, though in greater and less degrees, 
they all follow the same general direction. 

Within the compass of a short article it is 
not possible to give further details of this 
stupendous convulsion of Nature, but it would 
well repay anyone who had the opportunity to 
study the Report in extenso. 

The friend who showed it to us, himself a 
well-known scientific man, after enthusiasti¬ 
cally describing some of the above details, 
ended by taking up a Prayer Book, and I can¬ 
not do better than end, as he did, in the words 
of the Psalmist:— 

“ The earth trembled and quaked; the 
very foundations also of the hills shook, and 
were removed, because He was wroth. 

“ There went a smoke out in His pre¬ 
sence : and a consuming fire out of His mouth, 
so that coals were kindled at it. 

“ He bowed the heavens also and came 
down, and it was dark under His feet. He 
rode upon the cherubims and did fly : He 
came flying upon the wings of the wind. 

“ He made darkness His secret place : His 
pavilion round about Him with dark water, 
and thick clouds to cover Plim. 

“At the brightness of His presence His 
clouds removed ; hailstones and coals of fire. 

“ The Lord also thundered out of heaven, 
and the Highest gave His thunder, hailstones, 
and coals of fire. He sent out His arrows and 
scattered them ; He cast forth lightnings and 
destroyed them. 

“ The springs of water were seen, and the 
foundations of the round world were dis¬ 
covered, at Thy chiding, O Lord, at the 
blasting of the breath of Thy displeasure.” 
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MY GODFATHER’S PRESENT. 

By C. N. CARVALHO, Author of “ Our Conny,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 

a sanguine nature, and I soon 

were really as Mrs. Mortimer 
represented them to be. I 
had heard a good deal from her about her 
sailor son, and that his marriage with Isabel 
would gratify her motherly heart, it had been 
easy to see. But that it was a settled thing, 
she had never affirmed; nor did Isabel’s manner, 
when referring to her cousin, imply the exis¬ 
tence of such an engagement. 

“I don’t believe it,” I exclaimed, as I 
jumped out of bed and dressed hastily. It 
was late, and Godfrey, I found, had already 
risen and left the house, so I drank my coffee 
and went after him. I was afraid I had kept 
Isabel waiting, as we generally took our bath 
together. However, she was nowhere to be 
seen—she had probably stayed within doors to 
await the arrival of her cousin. 

Then I looked about for Godfrey, and dis¬ 
covered him at last near the mole, a long way 
from our usual meeting-place. He was talking 
to a young Englishman, a new arrival, I saw, 
for by this time the aspect of every visitor in 
the place was familiar to me. It was no one I 
knew, and yet he did not look like a stranger. 
I felt sure I had seen those keen blue eyes and 
the good-natured, though slightly satirical, 
smile before. 

“ I see my sister coming,” I heard Godfrey 
say as I drew near, “ I suppose it is breakfast 
time. Good morning,” and he left his seat 
and came towards me. 

“Yes,” said his companion, rising also, 
“ they keep queer hours in these parts, don’t 
they ? I am under orders myself to be in at 
eleven. By the way, do you happen to know 
which is the Villa Celestine ? I only arrived 
late last night, and I am afraid I didn’t take 
-my bearings when I came out just now.” 

“The Villa Celestine,” I repeated involun¬ 
tarily. “ Why, you must be Jack Mortimer. 

I could not think whom you were like. Of 
course it was Dr. Egerton.” 

“Indeed,” he rejoined, trying to repress a 
smile, “ I had no idea I was so well known 
about here. Yes, I confess it, I am Jack 
Mortimer. This is very interesting.” 

Godfrey coloured with vexation. He had 
not seen the resemblance, and had been as 
friendly as possible with the man of all others 
he would have wished to avoid. 

“ Then you know my uncle,” Mr. Mortimer 
resumed. “Well, that is not strange. Most 
people do, I fancy. Perhaps you may know 
my mother too. I hope it is so.” 

“My father has known Dr. Egerton for 
years,” said I, finding Godfrey did not reply, 

“ and we have seen a good deal of Mrs. 
Mortimer since we have been here, and of Miss 
Egerton too. That is the Villa Celestine,” I 
added, pointing to one of the houses on the 
shore, “ the white one with the pretty balcony. 
You had better go up that staircase, Mr. 
Mortimer; the garden gate is always open.” 

“Thank you, then I won’t say good-bye, 
for we are sure to meet again to-day,” and he 
turned away. “ Coming, Bell,” we heard 
him call out, as he cleared the Digue at a 
bound. 

Instead of going out as usual after breakfast, 


we set to work to pack the camera, preparatory 
to sending it back to Mrs. Mortimer’s. The 
photographs were to be divided between me 
and Isabel. I did not ask why Godfrey put a 
certain plate aside, for I knew the reason per¬ 
fectly well. I, too, was anxious to extract one 
of them. But this I could not contrive to do 
without his knowledge, so had to content my¬ 
self with rubbing over two or three of the 
glasses in the hope that the one I sought 
might be among them. It was best, I thought, 
to destroy it. 

Our labours were over, and I was beginning 
to arrange my trunk, when a strong, clear 
whistle attracted my attention, and I rose and 
looked out of the window. 

“ Godfrey,” I said, going to the door of his 
room, “ I see Mr. Mortimer below, and Isabel 
and her aunt are turning the corner of the 
street. What do you wish me to say to 
account for our going away to-day.” 

“Leave it to me,” he answered, “I won’t 
make a fool of myself: don’t be afraid. Can’t 
that fellow keep quiet ? ” 

The fellow in question was whistling louder 
than ever. I put my head out of the window 
and nodded. 

“ Good morning, Miss Wyndham,” he said 
coolly, “ My mother sent me on here to find 
out if you were at home. She can’t imagine 
what has become of you this morning.” 

“ And instead of doing as you were told, 
you stand in the middle of the street and 
whistle, you ridiculous Jack,” chimed in Isabel, 
who came up at the moment. “ Why can’t 
you behave like a reasonable being ? ” 

“ Oh, the ingratitude of women,” returned 
Jack, quite unabashed. “ You know I can’t 
speak French, for you have been making your¬ 
self merry all the morning over my praise¬ 
worthy efforts in that direction. And yet, 
thougla I have got you all the information you 
wanted, you complain.” 

“ Have you forgotten we were to go to 
St. Malo to-day, Kitty ? ” Isabel called out, 
“ Why are you not ready ? May I come and 
help you ? ” and without waiting for an answer, 
she disappeared within the house. As she 
did so, I heard Godfrey run down the stairs. 

She came in, flushed and smiling. “ We 
were tired of waiting, Kitty,” she resumed. 
“What detained you?” ' Then, catching 
sight of my open trunk, she added, “ Why, 
are you packing up ? Then you are going to¬ 
night, after all ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said dolefully, “Godfrey says he 
can’t stay. Didn’t he tell you ? You must 
have passed him on your way up.” 

“No,” she breathed, the colour fading from 
her cheek. “ He only shook hands, and 
said you wouldn’t be long. Is anything the 
matter ? ” I did not know what to say, so 
stooped and lifted a pile of linen from the 
floor, as if I were too busy to talk. “ Surely 
you need not pack every thing now,” she went 
on, with a visible effort to speak calmly. 
“ There will be plenty of time this afternooia. 
Come down now; auntie is waiting, and I 
want to introduce you to my cousin. I hear 
you met him on the sands this morning. I 
am so sorry you must go home, Kitty, but I 
shan’t be long after you. Papa writes this 
morning that he misses me dreadfully, and 
that, as auntie has her son now to keep her 
company, he will come and fetch me. Of 
course, I shall come and see you the very first 
thing.” 

How gladly would I have welcomed her 
to our house under other circumstances ; but 
what could I say now, when her presence 
would give Godfrey such bitter pain. “ Poor 
Kitty! ” she went on, seeing me look con¬ 


fused. “I fear something is wrong. But, 
don’t be afraid ; I won’t tease you with ques¬ 
tions.” And she kissed me fondly. “Are 
you ready ? Come, then ; it will do you good 
to be out in the air.” 

We went down and joined Mrs. Mortimer, 
who was sitting on the bench in front of the 
house talking with Godfrey. Her son had 
taken himself offdo the other side of the street 
and was looking at a stall of fruit. Isabel 
called to him, and he came across with a 
basket of strawberries in each hand. 

“It is well I have met you before, Miss 
Wyndham,” he said, with a laugh, “for I am 
afraid I cannot shake hands with you now, 
much less take off my hat, unless you will 
hold one of these baskets. Oh, yes; I can 
put them down here! Mother,” continued 
the irrepressible young man, “ I have been 
repairing an omission of yours. Don’t you 
know a sailor likes fruit better than anything 
else ? Please take some strawberries, all of you. 
The tram won’t be here for five minutes.” 

“And why are you going off in such hot 
haste ? ” he asked me, when we had taken 
our seats in the tramcar. “I call it a sell, 
when you had agreed to stay a fortnight 
longer. Oh, I beg pardon ! ” he added, as 
I did not reply. “ Don’t tell me, if you would 
rather not.” Then he laughed, and muttered 
low, “As if it wasn’t as plain as a pikestaff! 
Ha ! ha! ” 

Godfrey, I knew, would have given much 
to have remained behind that day. He sat 
opposite to Isabel, and watched her as she 
talked and laughed with Mr. Mortimer, and 
when he addressed her, which was very 
seldom, did so in a way that no cousin, even 
one who desired to assume a closer relation¬ 
ship, could find fault with. His manner was 
so different from what it had been the day 
before that she must have noticed the change, 
though she made no sign. 

We inspected the pottery shops at St. 
Malo, secured our berths for the evening, and 
returned home early in the afternoon. Mrs. 
Mortimer asked ais to dine and spend our 
last evening at the villa, and I gladly ac¬ 
cepted the invitation. Godfrey, however, said 
he had letters to write, and would rather go 
to the hotel and call for me later. 

I was not much inclined to talk that even¬ 
ing, nor, I fancy, was Isabel; but in Mr. 
Mortimer’s company it was impossible to be 
dull or out of spirits. He told us of his ad¬ 
ventures, teased his mother, made Isabel sing, 
and the time went by so quickly that I was 
quite surprised when Godfrey came in and 
apologised for being late. I rose directly, 
saying I had a good many things to pack yet 
—which was true—and there was not too 
much time. 

“Put on your hat, Bell,” Mr. Mortimer 
said, when he heard me say this. " It is a 
beautifial evening, and we will see Miss Wynd¬ 
ham and her brother as far as the hotel.” 

Godfrey was glad of the suggestion, I could 
see, though it was but putting off the evil 
day. Perhaps he thought the parting would 
be easier away from Mrs. Mortimer’s keen 
eyes. We all kept together at first, but pre¬ 
sently Mr. Mortimer began to talk of the 
stars, about which he knew a good deal more 
than I did, and, before I knew where I was, 
Godfrey and Isabel were a long way ahead. 

“ It is all right, we shall catch them up in a 
minute,” he said, when I begged him to walk 
a little faster. “ We mustn’t spoil sport, you 
know.” 

Apparently he was not jealous. I liked 
him for the pea'fect trust he evidently reposed 
in Isabel; but was she worthy of it ? I could 
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not forget the expression of her face on the 
beach at Rotheneuf. I did not know what 
to think. But, as far as I could make out, 
nothing was passing between the two but 
what all the world might hear. The night 
was so calm that not even the plash of the 
waves broke the stillness, and long before we 
reached them I could hear all they were saying. 
It was only something about a box of plates 
Godfrey was to send out to replace those we 

had used. . , 

“We had better turn back now, Isabel 
said to her cousin as we came up. “ Good¬ 
bye, dear Kitty. Be sure you wnte soon. 
Then she put her hand in Godfrey’s, but 
neither uttered a word of farewell. As I kissed 
her the tears were very near n\y eyes, but I 
caught Mr. Mortimer’s half-satirical glance 
and resolutely forced them back. Godfrey, 
with only a formal bow to him, strode on. 

“ That’s what I call friendly,” Jack mur¬ 
mured, and there really was some excuse for 
his comment. “ You will shake hands, I 
hope, Miss Wyndham. Good-bye, I am very 
sorry you are going. I am sure you and I 
would be friends.” 

I did not feel at all sure of it, but of course 
I did not say so. I shook hands with him, 
gave Isabel another kiss, and turned to follow 

Godfrey. , _ 

“Don’t be jealous, Bell,” I heard Mr. 
Mortimer say as he walked away, “ but that is 
as nice a little girl as I ever came across. All 
the same, I shall be glad to have you all to my¬ 
self, dear. It will be more like old times.” 

The next two hours were all bustle and 
confusion, though, as it proved, we had time 
enough and to spare. The boat did not start 
till eleven o’clock. 

We had a long crossing, and on reaching 
home, I was glad to allege fatigue as an 
excuse for being disinclined to talk. Every¬ 
body was delighted to see us, and had 
innumerable questions to ask—questions that 
were sometimes a little difficult to answer. 


“Iam longing to see Miss Egerton,” Norali 
repeated over and over again. “’Is she really 
so nice ? Does Godfrey admire her ? But he 
never looks at a woman, does he ? He hasn’t 
said a word about her.” 

It was a great disappointment to them to 
find that Godfrey had derived but little benefit 
from his trip. My mother questioned him 
closely, but could elicit nothing to account for 
the relapse. I was no more communicative, 
though it was hard to keep silence when I was 
longing for her sympathy and advice. She 
thought me changed, I could see, and I heard 
her say to Norah, she would never let me out 
of her sight again. 

Godfrey carried off the box of plates the 
very first morning, under pretence of taking 
them to be developed. Perhaps I should not 
say under pretence, for developed they were, 
and very well they turned out. But they had 
been well weeded. Not a single photograph 
that Isabel had helped him to take ever made 
its appearance in our drawing-room. I had 
hoped for an opportunity of making sure I had 
destroyed the Rotheneuf group, but he was 
too quick for me. 

Isabel did not return home as soon as she 
had expected, for her aunt was loth to let her 
go. This I learned from her letters, which, 
Though frequent, were short and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. By the time she came back we had 
gone to Scotland, and so our meeting was 
again postponed. 

But soon after our return, she called, 
accompanied by Mr. Mortimer, and brought 
an invitation for me to stay with her. I tried, 
oreatly to everybody’s surprise, to make an 
excuse, but I was overruled, and it was 
arranged I should go to Norwood at the end 
of the week. 

“ Can Miss Egerton and Kitty have quar¬ 
relled ? ” Norah said to my mother the same 
evening. “ It looks like it, I think. Only in 
that case, why did she ask her to her house ? 

I was then lying half asleep on a sofa, and I 


tried to rouse myself and start some other 
topic of conversation, but before I could do so 
Chris interposed: 

“ I like that Mr. Mortimer, don’t you, 
Norah ? He has had such stunning adven¬ 
tures. Did you hear what he was telling 
me ? ” 

“ No, I was talking to Miss Egerton,” 
Norah replied. “ Mamma, do you think she 
is engaged to her cousin ? Godfrey says so.” 

“ Bosh,” returned Chns, with all the con¬ 
fidence of his fifteen years, “much Godfrey 
knows. Why, Mr. Mortimer never took his 
eyes off Kitty the whole time he was here, 
watched him.” 

“I wish Godfrey would consult Dr. Eger¬ 
ton,” interrupted my mother. “ He gets worse 
every day. It makes me so anxious now he is 
going away so soon.” 

“Perhaps the voyage will do him good,” 
suggested Norah, and then the subject dropped. 

Godfrey had by this time passed his exam¬ 
ination, and was making all haste to be gone, 
though his leave had not quite expired. I 
wondered if he would come down to Norwood 
while I was there. In common politeness he 
could hardly refuse if they asked him, but I 
dreaded the meeting. Mr. Mortimer was on 
a visit to his uncle, and his presence would 
make it the more painful. 

Had it not been for these complications, I 
should have enjoyed myself extremely. The 
house and grounds were delightful, Isabel and 
her father the kindest of hosts, and Mr. Morti¬ 
mer was always doing something to give me 
pleasure. The cousins were evidently much 
attached to each other, but my eyes having 
been opened by the shrewd remarks of Chris, 
I saw Mr. Mortimer’s attentions were not those 
of a lover. Isabel was hardly so gay and 
bright as she had been in Brittany. I accused 
her of this one day and she answered gravely, 
“ I am afraid you are right, Kitty. I suppose 
I am getting older.” 

{To be continued .) 


ONE PORTION. 


Those who have travelled or lived abroad, 01 
who even in London are in the habit of 
accompanying their husbands to foieign 
restaurants when shopping, will know what a 
great saving of expense it is when dining with 
a friend to order “one portion.” We will 
suppose two persons to enter one of these 
restaurants and take up the bill of fare and 
select the following dishes. From the soups : 
julienne, 6d.; eels fried, tartar sauce, is.; 
whitebait, is. ; sweetbread, tomato sauce, is. 
2d. ; jugged hare, is. <jd.; and at the same time 
telling the waiter to bring one portion of each. 
We now have an excellent dinner at 2s. 6d. 
each, which at times forms an agreeable 
change to those who daily dine off a joint. 

In many families the good old-fashioned 
joint of beef or mutton almost always forms 
the dailv dinner, sometimes early, when there 
are children, and late when the family is a 
large one, composed of grown up persons. 
The cold beef is served with salad for lunch or 
supper, the cold mutton is hashed or minced, 
or sometimes curried, and in families number¬ 
ing eight or ten persons, counting servants, 
a fresh joint daily is a necessity. 

Most girls owe their knowledge of house¬ 
keeping almost entirely to their mother. If a 
woman is a good sensible housekeeper, and 
her daughter assists her in the housekeeping, 
the probability is that the girl in her turn will 
follow in her mother’s footsteps ; but the case 
is constantly arising where girls leave a house¬ 
hold, consisting of father, mother, five brothers 
and sisters, and three servants, to take command 


of a new establishment, where the inmates are 
three in all, viz \ the newly-married couple and 
the one servant, which they consider the limit 
of the number of domestics that they ought to 
keep at starting. Both husband and wife 
have in early life been accustomed to a late 
dinner, and they agree that dear Charles shall 
“ lunch ” each day in the city and come home 
to a seven o’clock dinner. Human natuie is 
human nature, and who can say how much 
their future happiness may depend upon the 
success or non-success with which this seven 
o’clock repast is served. 

We will suppose at first that the young 
housekeeper adheres to the old style of house¬ 
keeping at home. A leg of mutton hot is 
followed by hash mutton, and it is found that 
the hash is sufficient to last two and some¬ 
times three days. Mary Ann in the kitchen 
seems to eat very little when her dinner con¬ 
sists of hash, and our young housekeeper will 
feel uneasy because, at the early kitchen dinnei- 
hour, when Mary Ann ought to be regaling 
herself on hash, she fancies she can smell 
bloaters cooking. A still greater cause for 
uneasiness, however, is that she fancies deal 
Charles’ appetite is beginning to fall off, and 
she has some idea that she ought to call m the 
family doctor. What a relief it would be to 
this anxious young wife were she to see dear 
Charles “lunch” in the city, after three 
dinners in succession, in which hashed mutton 
appeared on the piece de resistance . 

We will suppose, in order to come to the 
practical part of our subject, that the young 


housekeeper finds out, perhaps, after an 
anxious talk with her mother and father that, 
the old style of housekeeping is not the one 
best adapted for the altered state of things in 
the smaller house. She also finds out that 
dear Charles knows a great deal more about 
cooking than she does; that is, he seems quite 
at home and familiar with a number of dishes, 
with French names, that she never heard of. 
Then her mind reverts to that delightful tour, 
part of which was spent in Paris, and what 
wonderful little dinners they had, some in the 
open air, in which one portion between two, 
enabled them to dine so well and yet so 
cheaply. She remembers, too, that though as a 
rule she did most of the talking when shopping, 
&c., yet that, when it came to ordering the 
dinner, it was dear Charles who always seemed 
so much more at home than she did, and then, 
with a flush, she remembers the constant 
recurrence of cold beef and salad and hashed 
or minced mutton, and determines to make a 
change. . 

The question she asks herself is this: Is it 
possible, with due regard to economy, for a 
household, consisting of husband and wife and 
one servant, to so manage that each day a 
little dinner can be sent to table, consisting of 
three courses, corresponding in quantity and 
quality to a dinner at a foreign restaurant, 
where you would be able to order one poition 
between two ? 

Were we asked this question, we should 
unhesitatingly answer yes. 

First, we must remember that we are cater- 







ing for a certain class of appetite. Men who, 
prior to their marriage, have often a course 
perhaps of university dinners, settle down into 
lodgings, where they dine out, acquire certain 
tastes and habits, with regard to their food, 
different from those who have always dined at 
home, where the family is large. Probably a 
gradual change is taking place in this country, 
especially in large towns on this point. We 
are certainly getting more accustomed to 
French habits. 

In Paris a young married couple, fairly well 
off, would never dream of dining at home, even 
among the working classes. Whether we 
shall ever reach this point in London, it is 
hard to say, but we will endeavour to give 
voung housekeepers a few hints how to make 
home dinners more like those only obtainable 
at restaurants, at the same time showing how 
this is possible without waste, for waste is a 
crime. 

First of all, we must be content to give up 
large joints altogether. The haunch of mutton, 
or even the saddle, the huge ribs of beef, so 
delicious when in joints of twenty pounds, and 
so inferior if we attempt to roast a single rib. 
In fact, as a rule, we must make our dinner 
chiefly off what in ordinary bills of fare would 
figure as entrees, and we must also adopt the 
French economical method of never dining 
without soup. A little bit of fish every day 
is cheaply obtained by making a bargain with 
the nearest fishmonger, to send enough for two 
each day, leaving it to him to send whatever 
suits him best, and at the same time arranging 
for a constant change. There are some fish¬ 
mongers who are willing to enter into a 
constant order of this description and will 
supply fish for as little as threepence a day, or 
one and six a week; but we will leave the 
subject of the soup and fish for the present 
ancl will endeavour to give a few practical 
hints how to send up these little entree dishes, 
enough for two—no waste—and yet a daily 
change. 

We will first take that by no means un¬ 
economical bird—a good-sized fowl. Spring 
chickens are somewhat dear and not in season 
for long. When out of season, very small 
fowls are too often of poor quality. We will 
suppose that we have obtained a good-sized 
fowl, weighing four pounds. What is the best 
method of turning this to account, in order to 
have, say, three entrees, varying from each 
other ? Of course we can have the fowl roasted 
or boiled, the legs devilled for breakfast, and 
cold fowl and salad, according to the old 
English custom; but suppose we act as 
follows :— 

First take the fowl and cut it up raw into 
joints. By this means we shall have two 
wings, two thighs, the breast, the merry¬ 
thought, and two drumsticks. Reserve these, 
and put the rest of the carcase in a good- 
sized stewpan with an onion, and a stick or two 
of celery, and if possible a slice of carrot. Of 
course you will cut up the carcase into small 
pieces. Let these simmer gently for about 
an hour, and, we may here add, it is best to cut 
the two drumsticks in half, putting the bony 
end in with the carcase at starting. 

Next add the joints, and as soon as the 
whole comes to the boiling point, let them 
simmer for ten minutes, remove the stewpan 
from the fire, and let the whole get cold in the 
stewpan itself, which is best if it is an 
enamelled one. Cover the stewpan with a 
plate or cloth while getting cold. The metal 
cover should be removed at once. 

As soon as it is cold, take out the joints and 
put them by on a plate. Next scrape all the 
meat off the bones of the carcase, and put the 
bare bones back in the stock, and let them 
simmer gently for the remainder of the day; 
the stock can be strained off the last thing at 
night, when boiling hot, and allowed to get 
cold, and the grease removed in the morning. 


ONE PORTION. 


We now have enough to make three 
dinners from the joints of fowl, each dinner 
varying from the other. The meat we scraped 
from the bones will make an excellent dish of 
curry. The stock or broth, obtained from 
boiling the fowl and bones, is the basis of 
excellent soup or gravy. We will not enter 
at present into the method of making each 
dish, but we will suppose you have a small 
bottle of tomato pulp (6d.) by you, and also 
a small tin of mushrooms, also (6d.). 

Suppose we take first the breast and merry¬ 
thought. We take about half a pint of the 
stock, and boil it down to about one-third of 
its quantity, and then add about a quarter pint 
of milk boiled separately. Add half the tin of 
mushrooms, and thicken the milk and stock 
with a little butter and flour. We should boil 
a bay leaf in the milk, and add sufficient pepper 
and salt to make the whole palatable. We 
warm up the breast and merry thought in this 
sauce. When it is sent to table it will taste 
exactly like freshly-cooked fowl, and not like 
fowl that has been cooked and warmed up. 
We will explain the reason of this by-and-by, 
but will finish our joints first. 

Suppose we next take the two legs, i.e., four 
joints. Again, we take half a pint of the 
stock, add to it a teaspoonful of extract of 
meat, and let it boil away till it reduces itself 
to half the quantity. Now add the remainder 
of the half-tin of mushrooms and thicken the 
gravy with a little brown roux, i.e., butter and 
flour mixed and fried till it is a light brown 
colour. The four joints, viz. the two thighs 
and two drumsticks, can be warmed up in this, 
and sent to table. Some cooks would add a 
teaspoonful of sherry to this sauce. 

The third time, we take the two large wings, 
which ought to have been cut so as to contain 
a large slice off the breast. Take half a pint 
of the broth, add a teaspoonful of extract of 
meat and a pinch of mixed savory herbs. Let 
it boil away till it is reduced to a third of its 
original quantity, and then add two large 
tablespoon fills, or even three, of the tomato 
pulp. It is sometimes called tomato conserve, 
but a sixpenny bottle of tomato pulp is equally 
good. Warm up the two wings in this and 
send it to table. 

The scrapings of the carcase and bones can 
be sent to table as a curry. Make some good 
curry sauce, pass all the fried onions, etc., 
through a wire sieve, and mix the scrapings 
of the fowl with the curry sauce, send it to 
table with boiled rice in a separate dish and 
see that the rice is handed before'the curry. 

We will now explain why this warmed, 
partially cooked fowl will be as juicy as fresh 
cooked fowl, but we may first mention that, in 
using the tin of mushrooms, the liquor should 
not be thrown away. On opening the tin we 
should add half the liquor to the sauce, with 
half the mushrooms, and turn out the re¬ 
mainder of the liquor and mushrooms into a 
cup. Remember, never leave anything in the 
tin after the tin has been opened/ 

In all restaurants, where “portions ” have to 
be served at a few minutes’ notice it is obvious 
that the meat must be cooked, or at any rate 
partially cooked beforehand. If we partially 
boil a fowl and let it get cold in the water in 
which it was boiled, the meat of the fowl will, 
when warmed up, be juicy. If, however, we 
had taken the fowl out of the water in which 
it was boiled, and let it get cold on a plate, 
the flesh when cold would be diy, and, when 
re-warmed, very different to the meat of the one 
we had allowed to cool in the water. 

The reason is obvious. In the one case the 
juice runs out of the flesh. In the other case 
the juice does not run out, but keeps in the 
meat in the form of juice when hot, and jelly 
when cold. The same principles of cookery 
apply to cooking a ham. Unless the ham is 
allowed to get cold in the water in which it 
it was boiled, the ham will be diy when cut, 


and the dish, on which it was allowed to get 
cold, will be covered with the jelly that has 
run out of the ham. 

A similar series of dishes can be made out 
of a good-sized rabbit, or a couple of rabbits, 
and in cold weather we can have intervals of 
other dishes, such as fi.let de bcenf. 

A genuine filet de bceuf is not often met 
with in a private house, cooked and tasting 
exactly like one we should get abroad. In 
France the meat is cutup altogether differently 
to what it is in England. Which way is best 
we cannot say ; there is much to be said on 
both sides. If, however, we want little dishes 
similar to the ones we are describing, there is 
no doubt that the French method is the best. 
.Suppose we want a nice filet de bccuf for 
dinner in England, our only method is to buy 
a sirloin of beef and then cut out the filet, or 
what housekeepers call the undercut. If we 
buy a small piece of sirloin and cut out the 
undercut and cut this into slices an inch thick, 
we shall have the genuine filet the same as if 
we were at the Cafe Bignon in Paris. Cooks 
must bear in mind that there is a considerable 
difference between the filet and the ordinary, 
good old-fashioned English rump-steak. The 
latter should be cooked on a gridiron, the filet 
is best done in a frying-pan. If sent to table 
plain, first chop up a little parsley very finely, 
and mix it with a lump of butter, till the whole 
lump looks green. The size of the lump 
should be, sav, half a walnut, or a lump the size 
of a walnut will do for two filets. Fry the 
filets in the frying-pan with a veiy little butter. 
Press the meat against the frying-pan to brown 
it without in the least burning it; as soon as 
the filets are cooked, it should be red inside, 
not blue ; place them on a hot dish and put a 
lump of this parsley and butter on the top of 
each, and send it to table just as it is. 

Filet de boeuf can be sent to table in a 
variety of ways. You can have it with tomato 
sauce, in which case you proceed as before 
with the fowl. You can have filet de bcenf a 
la Medlire. This means some good rich brown 
gravy, similar to that served with roast ducks, 
is poured over after first adding a tablespoon¬ 
ful of sherry. In fact you can have filet de 
bcenf a la jardiniere and a la so many ways 
that only a French cook can remember the 
lot. 

In the meantime, what are we to do with the 
remainder of the joint? We can have it 
roasted and sent to table as it is, and it will 
then do the second day cold with salad. Or 
we can cut out the upper portion similar to the 
lower portion. In fact we bone the joint very 
often the most economical way, as of course 
the fresh bones are put on to help to make the 
soup. In this case we can cut the meat in slices 
and have them grilled or part can be grilled 
one day, and part stewed with carrot and onion 
another, which when properly done and called 
a ragout, is very different to the pale stewed 
steak of ordinary households. The secret of 
good stewed steak is to fry the onion and 
carrot first. Brown the steak outside in a very 
hot frying-pan without cooking it, and then 
have the gravy rich, thick, and dark in colour. 

Loin of mutton is very nice, but rather ex¬ 
travagant when cooked properly. That is 
not jointed first. You can cut off all the end 
raw. Roast a small loin, carve it saddle 
fashion, and with French beans and red cur¬ 
rant jelly it is as good as a saddle. The end 
makes a capital Irish stew for another day, 
and the remainder of the cooked meat can be 
added to the stew. 

Perhaps the most economical way of serving 
loin of mutton, under the household circum¬ 
stances we are describing, is to bone the loin 
entirely. The upper part cuts up into thin 
slices for cutlets. These cutlets can be grilled 
plain, or egg and bread-crumbed and fried. 
This, to be good, means plenty of very hot fat 
and a frying basket. 
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Mutton cutlets can be served in an almost 
infinite number of ways, but the only variation 
is the sauce which gives it its name. 

Of course when we bone a loin of mutton 
we put the bones into the stock-pot at once. 
The fresher the bones are the better. 

As we observed, we cannot roast a single 
rib of beef, but a single rib, for all that, 
can be occasionally bought, if it can be cut 
thin. . 

The best way to cook it is, first bone it and 
put the bones on to help to make soup and 
stock. Next cut out the large lump of meat 
in the middle, which will be more than ample 
for two persons, and grill this like an ordinary 
rump steak. Some persons even prefer it. It 
is exceedingly nice, if properly cooked. Dark 
brown outside, red and juicy, but not blue in 
the middle. If a little horseradish sauce is 
sent to table with it, few better dinners can 
be served. The remainder of the meat can be 
cut up into pieces two inches long and used 
for making stewed steak, or we ought to say, 
ragout. 

Perhaps the most important point on which 
we ought to try and get rid of old-fashioned 


custom or prejudice is, the soup. As a rule, 
cooks fail to grasp the idea of “little and 
good.” They send to table for two persons a 
tureen containing enough for a dozen. One 
soup ladle is, as a rule, sufficient for each 
person. We remember some years ago a 
distinguished medical man criticising in con¬ 
fidence his opinion on the soup he had been 
serving in his own house. If the whole tureen 
had been reduced to one ladleful I should have 
enjoyed it. The great mistake ordinary cooks 
make in preparing soup is, they will not use 
enough vegetables. In summer white soups 
are very palatable. Perhaps we ought to say 
purees. A head of celery, or some Jerusalem 
artichokes fried in a little butter without being 
burnt, stewed gently in some stock, then 
rubbed through a wire sieve, and a little cream 
or milk, boiled separately, added, always form 
agreeable soup, and very little meat is neces¬ 
sary. The bones of joints and fowls, if used 
raw, are amply sufficient for the purpose. 

In finishing up a dinner of this description, 
as a rule, the young housekeeper need not 
trouble much about sweets. A savoury at the 
end of dinner is far better. A small savouiy 


custard, for instance. In other words, a little 
stock used for making a custard pudding 
instead of sweetened milk. Do not have a 
large pie-dish, similar to the good old-fashioned 
baked rice pudding of your childhood, but have 
the stock little and good, make it in a break¬ 
fast cup or even a tea-cup, for it will turn out. 
A little maccaroni cheese is another favourite 
dish. Have in the house always a bottle of 
grated Parmesan cheese. A capital savoury 
dish can always be made out of this, by making 
a small piece of hot buttered toast, with plenty 
of butter. Cover this with a couple of table¬ 
spoonfuls of Parmesan cheese, and put it in the 
oven to brown, baste it once or twice with any 
oiled butter that may run into the dish. A 
small cheese souffle is another popular dish. 
You will find, as a rule, that dear Charles will 
prefer these to the good old-fashioned jam roly- 
poly or the large apple pudding. You need 
not forget how to make these, as the time may 
come when once again they will form part of 
the household meals later on in life, when, 
perhaps, as soon as dinner is over, dear Charles 
will go to sleep in his arm-chair, and you will 
hurry off to the nursery. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


HOUSE-WARMING AT COTTERELS. 



till everything 
Regina likes 


do wonder 
what the 
house will 
look like!” 
cried Su¬ 
sie, as the 
four sisters 
walked up 
the familiar 
hill-path to¬ 
gether, fol¬ 
lowed by 
their father 
and Max. “It has 
been rather fun not 
knowing anything, 
and keeping away 
in order. I think 


surprises, and there is 
something rather beautifully mysterious 
in not knowing anything; but I am glad 
the waiting is over now. I am in such a 


hurry! ’ ’ 

“And it’s jolly that Harold and Leo 
will be there too,” said Cecil. “ One 
won’t feel as though they had been 
turned out when one sees them helping 
to do the honours. Regina has no end 
of nice ideas. I’m awfully glad she 
bought Cotterels if it had to be sold.” 

Everybody in and about Coshington 
was glad of that. The advent of Miss 
Stanley-Devenish as a resident land- 
owner was hailed by all the county with 
pleasure. She had been very busy these 
past weeks in getting the house ready 
for her habitation. Armies of work¬ 
people had been turned in, and things 
were carried through with an unwonted 
rapidity, carefully" superintended by' the 
young mistress herself. It was now 
October, but the summer had lingered 
long, and save in the early mornings 
and late evenings the heat was consider¬ 
able, whilst the trees were still clothed 


with leaves, only that these had put on 
their rich autumn dress and glowed in 
the sunshine with splendid tints of crim¬ 
son and gold. The next excitement for 
Coshington would be the double wedding 
of Mr. Tresham’s two daughters with the 
Cotterel brothers, and their departure 
for Australia. But for the moment the 
house-warming at Cotterels was absorb¬ 
ing the minds of all; and it was thought 
very nice and friendly that Harold and 
Leofwin should be guests in the house at 
the time. It showed so thoroughly that 
there had been no friction between the 
old residents at the Manor house and its 
new mistress. The transaction had been 
carried through from end to end without 
the smallest antagonism or ill-will, and 
people who understood such matters 
knew that such a state of things re¬ 
flected great credit upon both parties 
concerned. 

Mrs. Devenish and all her tribe were 
established at Cotterels for a pleasant 
visit before the winter set in, and Mrs. 
Leslie arrived to institute a new order of 
things at home. Wilfrid had fairly 
earned his pony, and had been made 
perfectly happy by having one duly pre¬ 
sented to him, and many were the 
ambitious plans laid by the little brothers 
of riding to hounds and exhibiting their 
prowess in the hunting-field, “ if Mr. 
Percival and Regina would let them.” 
They had learnt of their own accord to 
adopt this proviso, and surely more 
could not be expected of high-spirited 
boy^s. 

Harold and Leo were on the look-out 
for the Tresham party, and came 
striding down the slope to welcome 
them. 

“ Come to see the improvements, eh ? 
It is splendid to see the dear old house 
looking as it should do. Of course it 
isn’t the time of year to do much to the 
garden. Improvements there will come 
later; but just look at the lawns ! Did 


y r ou ever see such turf now that it is kept 
close shaven ? It is like velvet under 
one’s feet. And don’t the paths look 
different now that they are fresh gra¬ 
velled and all free of weeds and properly 
rolled down and edged ? Miss Stanley- 
Devenish is going to leave things very 
much as they are here, only put in a lot 
of the best roses that are grown now, 
and make great perennial borders in the 
kitchen garden, and get the wild growth 
of the neglected shrubs and creepers cut 
away and pruned in, so that they will 
bloom again as they used in the days 
when they were properly attended to. It 
is the greatest delight to think that 
things will return to their ancient fashion 
here now. We shall think of it with 
such delight when we are far away. We 
should have hatecjl so to think of the old 
place being cut up into building lots, or 
going to rack and ruin with a bad 
tenant.” 

“ But look at the house ! Look at the 
house ! ” cried Susie, in great excite¬ 
ment. “Oh, what have they done to it ? 
It is the same, and yet so different ? It 
is lovely! ” 

“ Oh, you see those old oak beams and 
all the black carved wood-work had been 
gradually almost covered up with white¬ 
wash when the walls had been washed 
over from time to time. One hardty 
knew it was there. But now it has all 
been cleaned and made to stand out 
again, and the walls all over have been 
scraped. I can’t think why people took 
to whitening the house. The dark grey 
of the stone is so much prettier really, 
and now with all the black carving about 
it, and those overhanging gables it is 
charming. We never knew ourselves 
quite what a pretty r house Cotterels 
was till we came back here two day's 
ago.” 

Certainly it looked charming now. 
The creepers had been so carefully taken 
down and replaced that they had not 
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greatly suffered, and the ampelopsis 
upon the west wall was glowing the 
most vivid scar let in the sunshine. The 
oriel and latticed casements had been 
cleaned till they shone like crystal, and 
everything about the house showed that 
minute care and love of order and bright¬ 
ness which is such an attraction wher¬ 
ever it is observed. It looked indeed a 
typical old English homestead, not too 
large or too grand for happy family life, 
yet with plenty of space for children’s 
restless feet to patter to and fro, and for 
their pranks to be carried on without 
detriment to the rest of the inmates. 
And as for Regina, as she came out 
beaming with her welcome, she looked 
just the mistress for such a place—the 
right woman in the right spot. 

“ I am so glad you have come early,’ J 
she said ; “I wanted you to see every¬ 
thing 'before the rest of the guests 
arrived! ’ ’ 

And then she led them in, and showed 
them the house, done up in one sense of 
the word from attic to basement, and yet 
looking somehow as though it had 
always been as it now was. For Regina 
possessed that best of all tastes, a sense 
of the true fitness of things ; and her aim 
and object in furnishing and rendering 
comfortable and habitable this quaint 
old Manor-house was to avoid every kind 
of incongruity, and to restore what had 
once been done rather than strike out 
any new and startling line of her own. 
So whilst all the carpets were new, they 
were subdued and harmonious in tone, 
soft to the foot, rich to the eye, and in per¬ 
fect keeping with the old brocaded hang¬ 
ing that had been unearthed from chests 
in the attics, and after passing through 
the skilled hands of the cleaner had 
gone up again in their former place. 
The oak carving had been polished till 
it shone with mirror-like brightness, 
panelling that had been hidden beneath 
paper or whitewash was now brought to 
light. Old armour and trophies of the 
chase hung upon the walls, and beauti¬ 
ful modern pictures gave the drawing¬ 
room a new beauty. 

“It is just perfect, ,1s “said Norah, as 
the survey came to an end, and Regina 
looked round with a happy smile as she 
said, “ I am so glad you are pleased. 

I have taken great pains with it all, 
and it has been very delightful. I have 
been so tempted to ask advice as I went 
on; but then the difficulty of that is 
that everybody suggests something dif¬ 
ferent, and one grows bewildered. So 
I decided to have only one head at 
work, and that head my own ; but it is 
the more kind of you all to like what has 
been done.” 

“You were very wise,” said Mr 
Tresham, laughing. “You and the 
traditions and relics of the old house, as 
you found it, did better by yourselves 
than with the advice of all these modern 
young ladies, with their flimsy nineteenth 
century notions. It is a treat to see the 
old furniture at Cotterels as it used to 
be when I was a boy, and the modern 
luxuries you have introduced have an 
air of being old too somehow, and no¬ 
thing jars upon one’s sense of the fitness 
of things. You are to be congratulated 
on your achievement, my dean” 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

Regina looked very bright and happy. 
She was very fond of Mr. Tresham, and 
liked him to call her “ my dear,” as he 
had several times done of late. She 
stole a little glance at Max, who had 
been very silent during the tour of in¬ 
spection, although his word of praise 
and approval had not been lacking at 
the end, and had been warmly given. 
He had been told by this time that the 
report of Regina’s approaching marri¬ 
age had been a false one, and he had 
shrewdly suspected, from other things 
he now heard, that Miss Minnie had 
been trying to play mischievously upon 
his feelings and his credulity, in the 
way that a spiteful and under-bred girl 
will do sometimes without any appa¬ 
rently sufficient motive. Yet although 
his heart had given one glad throb 
when he positively heard that Regina 
was fiee, he had sternly told himself 
that it could be nothing to him one way 
or the other. He was not going to put 
himself into the unenviable position of a 
fortune-hunter. She was a rich woman, 
whilst he had but a very moderate for¬ 
tune and modest expectations of worldly 
advancement. If Regina had been 
poor, he would have asked to share 
his all with her to-morrow, and been 
proud to work for her to his life’s end • 
but as it was- 

Did Regina guess at his feelings? 
tier eyes were very bright and clear. Her 
laugh rang out softly and sweetly again 
and again. Her whole manner was 
wonderfully bewitching, as all felt who 
entered her house that day. Max could 
not take his eyes off her, as she stood 
m the big hall receiving her guests, and 
Regina always found him at hand when 
she wanted any little sendee performed, 
and turned to him with an air of in¬ 
stinctive confidence which often sent 
the quick blood into his face as he has¬ 
tened to obey her behest. 

The house-warming took the form of 
an afternoon reception, in which the 
guests were permitted to wander about 
the house and grounds at will, and were 
served with refreshment in the dining¬ 
room whenever they liked to ask for ft. 
Everything was informal, and the people 
enjoyed themselves the more on this 
account. It was a pleasure to many 
to meet Harold and Leo, and hear all 
about their prospects, which certainly 
sounded bright enough. Everybody 
knew the Treshams, and Molly and 
Dolly came in for many warm congratu¬ 
lations. Altogether, it was a very plea¬ 
sant party, though it broke up early as 
the daylight was so quickly gone. 

The Treshams, however, were to stay 
to dinner, and as Max was returning to 
the house, after having seen some friends 
to the gate, he was startled by hearing 
a little, frightened cry far above his 
head, and Ronny’s voice calling piteously 
down, “ Oh, come! Come quick! I 
shall fall! I shall fall! I am so giddy ! 

Do come to me!” 

Max looked up, and beheld Ronny 
sitting astride a great carved wooden 
figure that projected horizontally from 
the wall some six feet below the parapet 
of the roof in one place. A low cry of 
dismay at his side told him that Regina 
also was aware of the child’s peril. She 


laid a light grasp upon his arm, and said, 
“ Oh, what can we do ? Will any of the 
ladders be long enough ? ” 

I m afraid he cannot hold on till we 
bring one,” answered Max, speaking- 
very rapidly. “ But I can get at him, I 
think. I know how he got there. We 
used to do it as little kids, but I shall 
have to take a different way now. I 
think I can, though and before Regina 
had time to speak another word Max 
was off like an arrow from a bow. 

“Ronny,” said Regina, in a calm 
and gentle tone, “ don’t be afraid. Max 
is coming very soon. Don’t look down. 
Shut your eyes, and sit very still, and 
hold on tight. I will stand below. If 
you do fall, I will try and catch you. 
But be a brave boy, and try not to be 
frightened. It will be all right when 
Max can come.” 

“I’ll try!” gasped Ronny, who had 
plenty of courage, though he was a 
fragile child and his nerves were' easily 
upset. “Please, let Max come soon. 
But how can he creep through the hole 5 
He’s much too big. Wilfrid can’t do 
it, even.” 

“ M ax must find another way,” said 
another voice over his head; and Regina 
held her breath as she saw the young 
man upon the parapet of the roof, pre¬ 
paring to. get over the edge and aim 
to drop himself upon the narrow perch 
on which Ronny was seated. '‘Now, 
look here, Ronny. I am close to you, 
and I am coming; but you must hold 
very tight, and not fall when I drop my¬ 
self down on the place where you are, 
for it will shake you a little. Clasp your 
arms tight round the eagle’s neck. Are 
you quite firm ? That’s right. Now I’m 
coming. So, there ! ” 

Regina’s heart was in her mouth. It 
looked fearfully perilous. The back of 
the carved eagle was fairly broad, but 
Max had to hang by his hands from the 
parapet in very precarious fashion, and 
was in a very bad position for seeing 
exactly where to land himself. She 
called up to him directions to guide him, 
but every moment she dreaded to see 
him miss the projection and come hurt¬ 
ling to the earth. Her face was white 
with agitation as she watched his de¬ 
scent ; but in another moment he had 
lowered himself safely, had turned round, 
and with a quick, clever motion had 
seated himself astride the carved bird, 
with his arms fast round Ronny. 

“All right,” he called out cheerfully, 
“we will sit like this a few minutes till 
Ronny feels quite himself again, and 
then I think I can help him to get back 
the way he came.” 

“ And you must come up and take me, 
Regina,” cried Ronny, imperiously. It 
was plain he felt better already. “ I’d 
like you to be at the other side of the 
hole when I crawl out, and then we’ll 
fetch the little ladder out of the attic and 
let it down for Max to get up by. Let’s 
do it all ourselves. Don’t call anybodv 
else.” J 

Regina hurried through the house and 
up the stairs. She did not exactly know 
how Ronny had reached the eagle's 
back; but it was evident he had found 
a way from one of the empty attic win¬ 
dows, and she soon discovered from the 
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sound of voices that by walking along a 
little way behind the low parapet which 
protected these windows (she had to get 
out of the window first, and upon the 
narrow leaded walk outside) she reached 
a large hole in the leads, and it was 
plain that Ronny had climbed through 
this, and so out upon the eagle’s back, 
which was just beneath. 

He came through the same way when 
they heard Regina’s voice, Max hold¬ 
ing him safely till he was in Regina s 

keeping. . 

“I was so giddy,” he explained, 
rather ashamed of himself now that the 
peril had passed. 11 But I’ve done it 
before and got back safe, only Wilfrid 
was there then, and it makes it seem 
safer when somebody else is close by. 
It’s a pity Max can’t get through the hole 
too. But I know just where there is a 
ladder. We’ll fetch it, and he can climb 
up. It’s great fun having an adventure 
when you’re not giddy any more. 

Regina fetched the ladder and let it 
down over the parapet to Max, who 
quickly ascended and drew it up after 
him. Then they all stood looking down 
at the carved eagle below, and Regina 
gave a little shiver as she pictured 
what might have been the end of her 


THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 

house-warming had nobody been at hand 

to save the child when his strength and 
courage gave way. Ronny was standing 
between them with a hand of each 
clasped in his small fingers. He seemed 
to feel the tremor that ran through Re¬ 
gina, for he looked up and said-— 

“Are you frightened, Regina? It 
doesn’t matter now. I’m all safe ; Max 
saved me. It’s all right now.” 

“ Yes, Ronny. I know it is. I was 
only thinking what might have happened 
if Max had not been there.” 

Ronny looked grave for a moment, and 
then gave another of his quick upward 
glances. 

“ I’ve got a splendid idea, Regina. 
Do let me tell it now. Why shouldn’t 
Max always be here now to take care of 
me when I get into danger? I shall 
want to come here very often. You 
know you said I might, Regina. Well, 

I should like Max always to be here as 
well. Regina, wouldn’t you like that 
too?” 

And Regina gave one full sweet look 
across at Max,* and answered in a very 
low voice, 

“Yes, Ronny, I should.” 

“I just knew you would,” cried the 
child. “And, Regina, I know how it 


can be done. All you’ve got to do is to 
marry Max—like Molly and Dolly are 
going to marry Harold and Leo. It’s 
quite easy to get married ; it’s all 
done in half an hour, people say. It 
doesn’t hurt either, like being vaccin¬ 
ated, so I don’t see why anybody thinks 
twice about it. Regina, would you 
marry Max if I were to get everything 
arranged for your wedding ? ” 

Regina’s heart was beating very fast; 
but her low voice was quite under con¬ 
trol as she replied, 

“ You have not asked Max if he would 
marry me, Ronny.” 

“ Oh, I’m almost sure he would. He 
likes you, Regina. Everybody likes 
you, I think. If he would marry you, 
would you marry him ? You might tell 
me that, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, Ronny, if he were to ask me, 
I would marry Max,” said R.egina in a 
very low voice ; and then in the dim 
dusk of the falling night, she felt her 
hand suddenly clasped by fingers 
stronger than Ronny’s, and a deep voice 
shaken by agitation whispered in her 
ear, 

“Oh, Regina, Regina—what does 
this mean ? ” 

(To be concluded.') 


BLANCHARDYN AND EGLANTINE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Transcribed by LILY WATSON. 


CHAPTER XIII. 



c 

vJTreat was the joy of the pro¬ 
vost when he departed from 
Blanchardyn and returned to Tourmaday 
haven. He reached the city in safety, 
■where the Queen met him followed by 
a noble company of knights and ladies. 
She had seen him approaching with a 
merry countenance, and was in haste to 
hear his tidings, for her heart told her 
that they were good. The provost knelt 
to her and said— 

“ My sovereign lady, know for certain 


that I have been with a powerful navy 
just coming to help you, the commanders 
of which are the King of Friesland, the 
noble knight Blanchardyn his son, and 
Sadoyne his comrade. Here, madam, 
is a ring of gold which Blanchardyn 
sends you by me, with many greetings. 
You ought to rejoice at the help they 
bring you, and the good King of Fries¬ 
land is burning to avenge himself for the 
injury done him by Darius, the son of 
King Alymodes. To-morrow early the 
fighting will begin, and Blanchardyn 
prays you to command your forces to be 
ready to sally forth when they hear his 
trumpet sound, that the enemy may be 
attacked both in the front and rear. 
Great shall be the terror of King 
Alymodes at this, and he shall hear, to 
boot, of the death of his son Darius at 
the hands of Blanchardyn, of the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter to Sadoyne, and of 
the conquest of his kingdom.” 

The joy of Eglantine was so great as 
doubly to exceed any suffering she had 
ever known, and she thanked Heaven, 
while all the people rejoiced with her. 
She went again to her palace full of 
gladness, and ordered that the city 
should be decorated next day, that every 
man at the coming of Blanchardyn 
should wear his best clothing, and that 
melody should be made at night by all 
manner of musical instruments. 

So, what with drums, trumpets, 
clarions, harps, lutes, clavichords, and 
the sweet voices of the gentlewomen that 
sang there, it seemed as if some god 
had descended among them from heaven, 


and the sound of the mirth within the 
city was heard in the host of King 
Alymodes. Marvellous was it to hear 
the thanks and rejoicing, and the 
ringing of bells throughout all the 
churches of the town, yielding praise 
unto our Lord. 

King Alymodes within his camp 
wondered greatly what was going on, 
for he could not see the navy of Blanch¬ 
ardyn. 

The army landed in darkness and 
silence, and the enemy took no heed of 
them, for the noise in the city diverted 
their attention. So anxious indeed was 
Alymodes to know why those of Tourma¬ 
day were rejoicing thus loudly, that he 
held a council of war, and sent for his 
ships, which were in a harbour two 
miles away, in order to have them at 
hand in case of any disaster. In this 
manner the night was passed, the fair 
day came, the sun began to ascend, 
casting his beams abroad upon the earth, 
and King Alymodes at last saw the 
mighty navy upon the sea, and the 
troops in battle array hard by upon the 
land. Greatly he marvelled that they 
had arrived without his knowledge, and 
he feared the truth, that Blanchardyn 
had come back. 

That brave knight had ordered his 
army in three battalions, of which he 
led the foremost, Sadoyne the second, 
and his father, the King of Friesland, 
the third. When all was ready, he 
caused the trumpets to sound, and the 
forces of Eglantine (who had earnestly 
prayed' her men to quit themselves 
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bravely) sallied forth from the town. 
Alymodes seeing' himself threatened on 
both sides, was fain to do the best he 
could in the marshalling of his host. 
Soon the encounter began, the shouts of 
men and the galloping of horses made a 
mighty din, and the dust darkened the 
sun, so that they within the city could 
see neither friends nor foes. The Lady- 
proud-in-love went barefoot from church 
to church, praying for victory for Blancli- 
ardyn, and anon ascended into a high 
tower of her palace to watch the fight. 
Blanchardyn slew the cousin of King 
Alymodes, and did great havoc with his 
good sword, making his enemies recoil 
before him, until King Alymodes brought 
up ten thousand fresh men, who sur¬ 
rounded Blanchardyn, longing to kill the 
author of all their disasters. They cast 
darts at him, and slew his horse, but he 
fought on foot. The King of Friesland 
and Sadoyne, who were fighting valiantly, 
hurried to the rescue of Blanchardyn, 
followed by ten thousand knights and the 
provost of Tourmaday. They brought 
him another horse and mounted him, and 
his father asked him anxiously if he 
were hurt, but he said : 

“Not so hurt, sire, as to hinder me 
from slaying my enemies and yours.” 

Blanchardyn saw the townsfolk bearing 
a banner, with the likeness of a maid 
that represented the Lady-proud-in-love. 
He showed it to his father and his friend 
Sadoyne, and renewed the fight with 
fresh courage. He attacked King 
Alymodes himself, and unhorsed him, 
but his folk rushed to his rescue. The 
king then challenged Blanchardyn to 
single combat, and they withdrew from 
the battle. Blanchardyn would soon 
have slain Alymodes, had not Cor- 
boraunt, his brother, come to his rescue. 

Eglantine, who was watching the con¬ 
flict of these two, now sent to Blanch¬ 
ardyn, by the hands of a young knight, 
her white sleeve as a token, over which 
he rejoiced more than if he had received 
a million pieces of fine gold. 

The end of the battle was that King 
Alymodes and the Cassidonians were 
put to flight, with the loss of three score 
thousand men. Sadoyne chased the 
remnant to their ships, and overtaking 
Alymodes’brother, Carboraunt, smote off 
his head. At this Alymodes cried out 
for vengeance, and Sadoyne was sur¬ 
rounded and taken. 


The Saracens shouted so loudly in 
triumph that Blanchardyn heard them 
and hastened to the rescue ; but King 
Alymodes hurried on board his ships, 
with Sadoyne and such of his men who 
could embark. Great was the anguish 
of Blanchardyn, and he rode along the 
shore, calling to Alymodes that to ran¬ 
som Sadoyne he would give three score 
thousand pounds of fine gold, and six 
thousand prisoners. Alymodes answered 
that he would exchange Sadoyne for the 
Lady-proud-in-love. 

Blanchardyn retorted he would rather 
perish than see her Alymodes’ wife ; at 
which, in great wrath, King Alymodes 
rose to his feet and shouted that he 
wasted words, that Sadoyne should be¬ 
taken back to Cassidonie, and hanged 
in sight of Beatrix as a reward for their 
foolish love, and that no ransom would 
be accepted. The sorrowful Sadoyne, 
who was in irons on board, cried aloud: 
“ Farewell, my true comrade, Blanch¬ 
ardyn, for I believe you shall never see 
me more.” 

And thus they parted. 

Blanchardyn began to lament sorely, 
crying, “Woe is me, Sadoyne, my 
own trusty friend ! For my sake you 
left your father, your kingdom, lands, 
and kindred, and exposed yourself and 
your men in my service, and now you are 
a captive. Ought I not to strive to de¬ 
liver you from your present evil plight ? 
Certainly I ought; and if God please, I 
shall do it.” The Prussian barons and 
knights who had come with Sadoyne 
were in great trouble at his capture by 
the Paynims, but Blanchardyn right 
humbly tried to comfort them as well as 
he could, and after the spoil had been 
divided among those that were worthy, 
he ordered his ships to be made ready 
again, because he had determined to go 
to the succour of Sadoyne. 

The fair maiden, erst the Lady-proud- 
in-love, had already come to meet her 
true lover Blanchardyn, and many were 
the tears she shed. When they em¬ 
braced, she was comforted for all the 
evils passed ; yet she was much grieved 
to think that her faithful friend must 
needs depart again so soon. They came 
within the city where they were received 
with great feasting and gladness. 
Blanchardyn cheered Eglantine with 
tender words, promising to return again 
as soon as he might with honour. 


There was a knight in whom Eglantine 
had much confidence, who had been 
brought up in the palace and had been 
commended to her by her father, the 
King of Tourmaday, on his death-bed. 
He was a goodly knight in appearance, 
but of low birth, for his parents had been 
servants in the palace. By his cunning 
and diligence he came to be so much in 
the secrets of the king, that he trusted 
him more than any knight or baron in 
his kingdom. 

But men say in common talk, “ Never 
did hedge-sparrow breed a hawk.” The 
proverb was true of this knight, whose 
name was Subyon, for he was so proud 
and haughty because of his position of 
authority that none could be compared 
with him. And therefore I say that ‘ ' Of 
churls, both man and wife, no good 
fruit shall come.” And if any great 
lord, prince, or baron gives authority to 
a churl, or listens to him, it is a wonder 
if he be not at last deceived. For men 
say that of a churl nought may come 
but poison and evil; and so it was of 
Subyon. 

Blanchardyn, seeing this knight Sub¬ 
yon to be in great authority in Eglan¬ 
tine’s court, and much honoured by all, 
chose him without more ado the better 
to please her, and entrusted to him the 
keeping of the Proud Lady’s person, with 
a hundred knights to wait upon him ; and 
made him seneschal of the kingdom of 
Tourmaday and ruler of the land. 

After all was arranged they parted 
with much sorrow on either side. But 
the great desire that Blanchardyn had 
to succour his true comrade Sadoyne 
restrained the anguish at his heart. 
V ie King of Friesland tried to cheer 
Eglantine, saying he "would soon bring 
his son back again, and she answered, 
meekly, “ Sire, I thank you much, and 
pray that it may be so, for the waiting¬ 
time will be sad and irksome to me.” 
From her chamber window that looked 
over the sea she watched them embark, 
nor would she depart as long as the 
ships were in sight. 

.Lhe weather was fair and clear and 
the sea calm ; it was covered with the 
broad flying sails, and many a trumpet 
was blown with a joyful sound as the 
three score thousand men sailed away 
under the command of Blanchardyn to 
the rescue of Sadoyne. 

(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

E. M. (aged 18).—Your question is to be found in the 
Book of Acts xvi. 30, and the apostle’s answer in 
verse 31. All you have to do is to pray to 3 r our 
Heavenly Father to receive you, just as you are, 
for the merit’s sake of His Blessed Son, to wash 
away your sins in His atoning blood, and to teach 
and sanctify you by His Holy Spirit. Then show 
your gratitude for all His undeserved mercy and 
forbearance with you by endeavouring to please 
Him. Set an example of uncomplaining patience, 
if you have any special trial to bear, and set about 
some active and useful employment for others and 
yourself. Never be idle; never give way to moping. 
Do not be like a wet blanket on others. Try to 
make yourself pleasant and agreeable to them. 
Help them in their work if you can. And bear in 
mind the comforting assurance that } r our merciful 
Saviour is “ able to save unto the uttermost all that 
come unto God by Him.” 


One Who Wishes to Know.— We learn, on the 
authority of Grose, that persons handcuffed to¬ 
gether, to be taken to jail, or on board lighters for 
transportation, are said to be “married together ” 
—in slang terms—and also the term “ marrinated ” 
means to be transported to some foreign plantation. 
Thus it seems likely that the nickname “Black 
Maria ” is derived from these words, and the black 
colour of the vehicle. 

Soap, and R. Top write very well for their respective 
ages. 

Etiquette. —The word “suite” is pronounced as if 
written “ sweet,” and means a series, a train of 
attendants, a retinue, and a set of rooms on the 
same floor, or complete set of furniture. It is used 
both as a noun and an adjective. The word “ suit ” 
(without the final “ e”) means a request or prayer, 
a proposal of marriage, an action at law, and set of 
men’s clothes, and the same word is also used as an 
adjective or verb-neuter, t’.e., to fit, to be well 
adapted, to agree. 


A- N.—Yes, there is a Home of Rest at Dover, at 
A> Marine Place (or there was one a year ago), for 
women and girls upwards of twelve years at 10s. 6d. 
a week, and 2s. extra for men or boys in their teens. 
The matron is Mrs. Martin, at the same address, 
who would send a pass enabling visitors to go from 
Cannon Street or London Bridge stations at a 
reduced fare, *.<?., 5s. return ticket. 

Toodles. —The word “ supplication ” may be ex¬ 
plained as a specially humble and fervent descrip¬ 
tion of what we call “prayer.” You may ask 
sincerely for a boon or favour of any kind ; but that 
could not be equivalent to supplicating, which 
expressed a more intense and humble form of 
petitioning or praying. 

Marjorie. Your heliotrope dress will probably 
fade if you wash it. You do not say of what 
material it is. Better to take it to a cleaner and 
obtain his opinion.—2. To raise his hat on the first 
meeting is all that is required of a man. To do so 
five or six times would be ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

When Subyon, as you heard in the last 
chapter, was left by Blanchardyn in 
command of the realm of Tourmaday, 
ambition entered into his heart. He 
saw that he was obeyed throughout all the 
kingdom, and the inconstant goddess of 
Fortune put it into his head to wish to 
climb up yet higher than his present 
lofty station, which might well have con¬ 
tented a better man than he was. He 
persuaded the greatest of the land, 
by dint of large gifts and promises, to 
serve him in the accomplishing of his 
purpose, and to make him king of the 
country. To this consented many a 
traitor of the Queen’s household. Subyon 
said unto them : 

“ Lords, ye know me well, and the 
great authority and power in which I 
stand. I will enrich you all if you will 
help me to wed the Lady-proud-in-love, 
for you shall share her wealth equally 
with myself, only that ye shall call me 
king. I shall protect you against any 
harm, and it will be much better for you 
to have a man born in this country to 
rule over you than a stranger. Blanch¬ 
ardyn, indeed, will never come back, 
for King Alymodes in his own land is so 
mighty a lord that he is sure to overcome 
him, and if he does venture to show him¬ 
self here again, I will have him hanged 
at once.” 

Then the false traitors with one voice 
bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
follow Subyon. The miscreant was right 
glad, and anxious to carry his wicked 
purpose throug'h at once, so he and his 
accomplices in great number went up to 
the palace, where he found the Queen 
even then in tears for Blanchardyn. 

Subyon walked in, took her by the 
hand and said: 

“ Madam, grieve not thus about a 
stranger that fleeth from one land to 
another, but give me, without more words, 
your love, and you will be a wise 
woman.” 

When the noble maiden understood 
Subyon she looked upon him right 
fiercely, drew herself up, and said : 

“ O thou infamous churl and mis¬ 
creant, how darest thou to speak thus of 
the bravest prince that ever girded 
sword ? Art thou drunk or crazy to utter 
such words ? ’ ’ 

Then Subyon angrily answered : 

“Lady, speak no more of it, for you 
shall never have any husband but me, 
and to-morrow, will you, nill you, you 
shall become my wife.” 

And the conspirators chimed in: 
“ Madam, take and wed Subyon. Fie 
shall guard you right well and all your 
kingdom.” 

Eglantine hearing the false voices, saw 
that she was betrayed, and that if God 
did not help her, she was like to be 
utterly lost. Her state was such. as 
might have moved any heart to pity. 
She knew not how to take comfort but 
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by looking from the window over the sea, 
calling upon Blanchardyn who was far 
away. Her foster-mother came to share 
in her bitter grief, and together they 
passed a night of weeping. 

The next day Subyon and the con¬ 
spirators, every man wearing his sword 
unsheathed under his cloak, met the 
nobles of the realm who had been sum¬ 
moned to the palace hall. When all 
were assembled, Subyon explained to 
them his purpose to wed Eglantine, and 
become king of Tourmaday, for many a 
reason which he set forth at great 
length. 

They looked at one another much 
abashed, but perceiving that Subyon was 
attended by a large number of armed 
men, and was ready to use force if need 
be, they replied : 

“ If that his pleasure were so, they 
were content.” 

Only the old Earl of Castelford, the 
good provost, and the Knight of the 
Ferry, declared together with one accord 
that they would never consent to such 
treason, and demanded aloud that 
Subyon should be seized and thrown into 
prison until Blanchardyn’s return. 

Subyon then called upon his folk to 
avenge him on these traitors, and the 
Earl, the provost, and the Knight of the 
Ferry called upon their followers in like 
manner. So a fray began, but the con¬ 
spirators far outnumbered the three 
knights and their men, who were con¬ 
strained to withdraw. 

When the Lady-proud-in-love saw 
them departing she cried right piteously, 
“ Oh, have compassion upon me, poor 
child that I am, all alone among 
famishing wolves ready to devour me ! ” 
Then the good Earl, the provost, and the 
Knight of the Ferry, with naked swords, 
rushed up and seized her by force, 
carried her down the palace stair, where 
their horses were waiting, and by their 
friends’ help, in spite of Subyon, set her 
on the saddle of a mighty steed and 
galloped away with her. The provost 
guided her horse by the rein made fast 
to his bridle, and the Earl and the 
Knight of the Ferry guarded her behind. 
So they fled from the city of Tourmaday, 
not without great ruth and clamour from 
the people for their good and noble 
Queen whom they saw depart so piteously. 
Fler protectors took her in safety to the 
fortress of Castelford, where the Countess 
received them with hearty love and great 
humility. Eglantine rendered thanks 
unto our Lord that she was delivered 
from her enemies, and thanked also the 
good Earl of Castelford right warmly. 

Subyon, furious at her escape, pur¬ 
sued her as soon as he could on horse¬ 
back with his followers, guided by the 
marks of the horses’ hoofs, but when he 
came to a great forest he lost the track 
and went far . astray. Thus his wicked 
purpose was baffled. But when he found 
out where the Queen was, he sent 


hastily to Tourmaday for men, engines, 
ladders, and all munitions of war, and 
laid siege to Castelford, vowing that 
he would never depart till the castle were 
taken and its inmates. The good Earl, 
the provost, and the Knight of the Ferry 
cared, however, to comfort the noble 
lady Eglantine rather than to heed 
Subyon’s threats. Castelford was im¬ 
pregnable, and feared not the shot of the 
engines nor bombardment; it was also 
well furnished with men and victuals. 

Here we shall leave the Queen for a 
time, and follow the fortunes of Alymodes 
and his prisoner Sadoyne, who reached 
Cassidonie in safety. The host spread 
in battle array outside the town, and the 
trumpets blew so loudly that sea and 
earth resounded withal. The fair Beatrix, 
daughter of King Alymodes, was leaning 
out of a window that looked toward the 
sea, and when she saw the army in the 
plain she rejoiced, thinking it was 
Sadoyne, her true lover and well-be¬ 
loved husband, come home again. She 
sent her steward riding in haste for news, 
and he, meeting some people coming 
slowly towards the city, asked them who 
they were, and if they had not some good 
tidings of Sadoyne. Then King Aly¬ 
modes came out from among them and 
asked the steward which his lady would 
rather see, her father or her husband ? 

“Sire,” answered the steward, “I 
know not who or what you are, but this 
I can tell you, that she cares nothing for 
her father, and if he came back he 
should not enter the town.” He added 
that all the land had become Christian, 
and had crowned Sadoyne king. 

At this Alymodes was much grieved, 
lie found himself a stranger in his own 
land, his knights hostile to him, his dear 
son Darius slain, the gates of the city 
shut, and his only daughter turned 
against him. He said angrily to the 
steward, “It was an evil hour when 
your lady was mad enough to give her¬ 
self without my leave to a mere lad, a 
stranger. Tell her from me that I have 
brought him back, and shall to-morrow 
hang him in her sight before the town of 
Cassidonie.” 

When the steward found he was speak¬ 
ing to King Alymodes, he turned hastily, 
and without more words spurred back to 
Beatrix with his news. Great was her 
grief and terror, but, nevertheless, like a 
virtuous lady, she caused all her people to 
arm and gather on the walls and towers 
to defend the town, charging them not 
to admit her father nor parley with him. 

King Alymodes came riding toward 
the city with his host, and saw his 
daughter at a window of the castle. He 
placed Sadoyne within her sight that 
she might be the more distressed, and 
called aloud to her to open the gates, 
saying that she had been over-hasty in 
marrying without his consent, and that 
her husband should be hanged on the 
morrow. 
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The fair Beatrix answered him sweetly 
with great humility, pity, and sorrow, 
that she might soften his hard heart, 
and make him spare Sadoyne. “Ah, 
my lord and dear father, pardon my 
good husband and me, your only 
daughter. Be sure, my lord and dear 
father, that I have done all for the best; 
and if you will believe me, you will put 
away your false gods and embrace the 
true faith that shall make you to come 
to the bliss everlasting that never shall 
fail. If you will agree with Blanchardyn 
and with Sadoyne you shall be served 
and dreaded by all your neighbours, and 
live in great peace and prosperity all 
your days.” 

But King Alymodes abused her fiercely, 
ciying that he would rather be torn 
asunder by wild horses than become a 
Christian, and that Sadoyne should be 
hanged, and burned, and die an evil 
death. When Beatrix heard these cruel 
words, she too waxed wroth and taunted 
her father, saying he should never enter 
the city, but might return to Tourmaday 
in quest of the lady whom, despite his 
age, he pursued so as to make himself 
the laughing-stock of all. “ And, * ’ cried 
she, “ though you have taken and bound 
my dear husband, whom I see there 
beside you, I know that our Lord, my 
Creator, shall restore him to me some 
day, to your undoing.” 

When Alymodes heard his daughter’s 
reproaches, he was like to have lost his 
wits with grief and anger. He had the 
trumpets blown at once, and assaulted 
the town, but his men were driven back, 
i hen he had his rich pavilion set up, 
and commanded all the host to make 
revelry and a joyful noise for his daughter 
to hear, and also he ordered Sadoyne 
to be beaten. On the morrow, at dawn 
of day, he bade his marshal set up a 
gallows right in front of the castle, that 
Beatrix might see her husband hanged, 
and when it was ready he brought Sa¬ 
doyne to the place with five hundred 
armed men. 

When Sadoyne was haled to the 
gibbet, tears fell abundantly from his 
eyes, and he began to lament, “Oh, my 
right dear friend Blanchardyn, this day 
shall severance be made of the amity 
that is between us twain!” Then he 
looked up toward the castle, where he 
saw his lady wife, the fair Beatrix, and 
on perceiving her face he fell to the earth 
in a swoon. 

The Saracens lifted him up, and gave 
him great and heavy strokes with staves. 
When he came to himself, he began 
again to lament for Blanchardyn, in 
whose cause he was sacrificed, and who, 
he hoped, would avenge his death. He 
said, with tears, “Alas ! if I needs must 
perish, I would it were in the absence 
of her whose tender love increaseth my 
woe. No greater ill could befall me 
than to suffer thus shamefully before 
the eyes of my own true love, my 
good wife. Is there no remedy ? Must 
I die meanly, without making any de¬ 
fence ? ” 

Meanwhile the Paynims bestirred 
themselves diligently to make ready 
all things for him to be hanged upon 
the gallows that was set up before the 
castle. 


CHAPTER XV. 

W HEN the fair Beatrix who was weeping 
at the window', saw her husband in peril 
of his life, she flung aside womanly 
weakness, and cried "aloud upon her 
knights to deliver him. And for love of 
their lady whom they held full dear, they 
armed themselves and sallied out by the 
dry ditches. Sadoyne, who was hoisted, 
already half-dead, upon a ladder, saw 
them coming, -and taking courage, burst 
the cords wherewith he was bound, and 
leapt down on the scaffold. He 
wrenched a weapon from one of his 
guards, slew him on the spot, and did 
the same for three others. King Aly¬ 
modes’ marshal, seeing the Paynims 
panic-stricken, reviled them, and ap¬ 
proached Sadoyne, sword in hand ; but 
Sadoyne was too quick for him, and 
smote him also to death. The Cassi- 
donians who had sallied from the city 
now rushed upon the five hundred Sara¬ 
cens, and killed or put them to flight 
very quickly. 

The King himself came galloping up 
to the gibbet, but Sadoyne struck him 
from his horse, and would have slain 
him, had not his men come to the 
rescue. Sadoyne with his friends now 
withdrew into the towm of Cassidonie, 
where he was received with great joy 
and gladness by his wife, the fair 
Beatrix; while Alymodes was left to 
bewail the loss of his prisoner, the death 
of the marshal, his exclusion from the 
city, and the marriage of his daughter 
to his mortal enemy. The revelry that 
was made within the towm added to his 
heaviness of spirit. 

Just at this time Blanchardyn arrived 
at the haven, landed his men, and set 
them in battle array. When he heard 
of Sadoyne’s escape he was right joyful, 
and marched against the foe. 

Sadoyne, from a window of the castle 
of Cassidonie, saw the hosts meet, and 
wondered who it might be that had 
landed to attack the forces of King 
Alymodes. At last in the midst of the 
shouting he caught the word “ Tourma¬ 
day,” and perceived that the ensigns 
bore Queen Eglantine’s device. Pie set 
out as soon as might be with fifteen 
thousand knights to help Blanchardyn, 
W'ho was already doing deeds of might. 
When the two friends met, great was 
their joy and affection, and they em¬ 
braced and thanked each other. 

The King of Friesland struck the 
standard-bearer to the earth, and before 
long the Saracens began to flee. Then 
Alymodes, seeing that there was no hope, 
yielded himself up, praying Blanchardyn 
and Sadoyne to save his life. They took 
him as their prisoner, and when all their 
enemies were captured or slain they 
entered the city with great triumph and 
glory. Of the fair and joyful welcome 
given them by Beatrix, it would take too 
long to speak; but the like was never 
seen before. Sadoyne was crowned 
King and his wife Queen with great 
feasting and gladness, and the barons 
all took an oath of allegiance to him. 
Well and truly did he love and main¬ 
tain justice, and he kept the land in 
peace. 

Blanchardyn now prepared to return 


to Tourmaday, to the Lady-proud-in- 
love, whom greatly he desired to see, 
though he knew nothing of the treason 
of Subyon, even then besieging her 
within Castelford. She meanwhile, 
longing for tidings of her true knight, 
had despatched the provost in search of 
him with news of the siege. Pie started 
at midnight secretly in a galley, sailing 
from a haven near Castelford, and arrived 
at Cassidonie just as Blanchardyn was 
making ready to depart. 

Blanchardyn welcomed him warmly 
and asked what news he brought. 

“Sire,” he replied, “you shall hear 
my tidings, but they are not pleasant.” 

He then described the treachery of 
Subyon, at which Blanchardyn was sore 
wroth and amazed. He and Sadoyne 
resolved to sail for Tourmaday forthwith 
and succour Eglantine. 

When they reached Tourmaday 
Blanchardyn sent the provost to ask the 
citizens if they would yield the town up 
to him peaceably. They were right glad 
of his coming, and answered “Yes,” 
but Subyon’s soldiers, whom the traitor 
had left'as a garrison, said “No.” So 
a fight took place between the soldiers 
and the people, in which the soldiers 
were worsted; then the citizens opened 
the gates and in a humble procession, 
all barefoot, received Blanchardyn as 
their lord. 

His first act was to send a trusty spy 
to Castelford with news to his lady and 
the Earl, who was joyfully received ; 
and on the morrow he and Sadoyne 
with two battalions of ten thousand 
each, marched to relieve the fortress, 
leaving the good King of Friesland 
and four thousand men to keep Tour¬ 
maday. 

One of Subyon’s yeomen who was out 
gathering forage for the horses, came 
running and told him that Blanchardyn 
was near. Then Subyon changed colour, 
and was much dismayed. He set his men 
in battle array, vowing to make them 
all rich, and they promised to secure 
Blanchardyn either alive or dead. They 
were thirty thousand men who thus 
threatened Blanchardyn, but it is said 
in common talk that “ whoso reckoneth 
without his host, reckoneth twice for 
once.” 

The armies met, and the air was 
darkened with javelins and arrows. 
Blanchardyn, who was fighting fiercely, 
slew Subyon’s standard-bearer, and the 
standard was trailed in the dust. The 
good Earl, the provost and the Knight 
of the Ferry now sallied forth with a 
thousand knights. Subyon, seeing him¬ 
self attacked on both sides, his standard 
down, and his men routed, took to 
flight. Blanchardyn and Sadoyne, who 
had been on the watch to slay him, saw 
him leave the battle-field on a mighty 
charger, and both set off in pursuit. 
They could not overtake him, because 
night came on, and he entered a forest. 

1 he remnant of his folk were all made 
prisoners, and great joy there was over 
the victory. But the Earl of Castelford 
and the barons marvelled much, because 
they knew not where their lords Blanch- 
ardyn and Sadoyne had gone. 

(To be concluded.) 
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MY GODFATHER’S PRESENT. 


By C. N. CARVALHO, Author of “ Our Conny,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 



ne evening when she 
chanced to be absent 
from the drawing-room, 
Dr. Egerton told me lie 
had been summoned to 
our house that day to 
see our little Dot, who 
had been ailing for the last week, and there 
he had met Godfrey. 

“ I was grieved to see him look so delicate,” 
he continued. “Your mother told me she 
was much dissatisfied with his condition, and 
confessed she had sent for me as much on his 
account as on that of the child. I examined 
him carefully, and came to the conclusion he 
had something on his mind. Mrs. Wyndham 
laughed at me. But tell me what you think.” 

“ Of course he has,” Mr. Mortimer inter¬ 
posed looking up from his newspaper. “I 
beg your pardon, uncle—did you not know I 
was here ? I daresay Miss Kitty could tell 
you all about it, but as she may be under a 
promise of secrecy, you had better apply to 
me.” 

I was so astonished I could not utter a 
word. 

“ Don’t make a joke of it,” said Dr. Eger¬ 
ton. “ What can you know of Godfrey 
Wyndham’s affairs ? ” 

“ You see,” resumed Mr. Mortimer, “lam 
in the habit of keeping my eyes open. I have 
a talent for diagnosis, as you call it, that would 
have made me a first-rate medical man, had I 
taken to the profession. What would you 
say if I told you I was the cause of young 
AVyndham’s indisposition ? ” 

“I wish you would not talk nonsense,” 
rejoined his uncle, a little testily. “Kitty, 
my dear, we will talk of this another time ; ” 
and he rose and left the room. 

“It is not nonsense, Miss Wyndham,” 
Mr. Mortimer said, gravely, “I wish I knew 
what to do. Must I let your brother fret 
himself into fiddlestrings when I can set 
matters right ? You shall decide.” 

“ I can’t,” I answered. “ Don’t leave it to 
me, I know so little.” 

“ You know this, I imagine, that your 
brother is desperately in love with my cousin.” 
“Yes,” I said, laconically. 

“1 am thankful there is one woman in the 
world who can give a direct answer. He is 
over head and ears in love with Isabel, and 
he looks on me as his rival.” 

I nodded. 

“ Now, whether Bell cares for him or not, I 
can’t find out. It is easy to see through a 
man, but a woman is another matter.” 

“ You can’t find out,” I exclaimed. “ Who 
should know if not you ? ” 

“ Oh, then you are under the same delusion. 

I thought you knew better. Why didn’t you 
ask her if she were engaged to me—or ask my 
mother? Come now, you might have done 
that.” 

“ How could I put such questions ? ” I said, 

indignantly. “ Besides, your mother-” 

“Ah, yes, my mother. I was afraid she 
was at the bottom of the mischief. She is 
most anxious to have Bell as a daughter-in- 


law, and she persuades herself that 
what she wishes will come to pass. 
But somehow Bell and I don’t seem 
to see it. We were brought up 
together, and we know too much 
about one another to fall in love. 
It is the only point on which my 
mother and Uncle Egerton don’t 
agree. He is dead against a mar¬ 
riage between cousins, and quite 
right too.” 

“ May I tell Godfrey this ? ” 

“ Of course; I hope you will. Do you 
know, I saw how it was at Parame. I confess 
it amused me immensely.” 

“I saw that,” I said reproachfully. 

“ Well, but who could help it ? Now, Miss 
Wyndham, may I enlighten my uncle ? He 
will never find it out for himself, and you will 
not care to tell him. But, I say, can Wynd¬ 
ham keep a wife ?—that is a very important 
item.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “That is all right. 
One of our uncles left him a lot of money a 
year or two ago. My father thinks every 
young man ought to have an occupation, else 
there is no need Godfrey should go to India.” 

“ Then there will be no difficulty, I imagine, 
unless Isabel should make one. Hush, I hear 
her crossing the hall.” 

Isabel looked rather surprised to find me in 
such close conversation with her cousin. I 
made her go to the piano and play for me. I 
had so much to think of that talking was 
impossible. 

“I’ve done it, Miss Wyndham,” Mr. 
Mortimer whispered, as we met at the door of 
the breakfast-room the next morning. “ Uncle 
Egerton knows now as much as I do, and I 
have left the case in his hands.” 

I could ask nothing, for Isabel was close 
behind me, but I could think of little else all 
the morning. In the end I worried myself 
into a headache which soon grew so intensely 
painful, that when Dr. Egerton returned home, 

I begged him to prescribe for me. He asked 
me a question or two, felt my pulse, and then 
despatched Isabel to the study to fetch his 
clinical thermometer. 

“ She won’t find it, Kitty,” he said with a 
smile, “ for I have it here. I only wanted to 
get her out of the room. I have some news 
for you that will do you more good than any¬ 
thing else. Your brother came to me to-day! 
we arranged yesterday he should do so. 
Thanks to Jack, I knew how to go to work, 
and though Godfrey was very reticent, I con¬ 
trived to make him confess the cause of his 
depression.” 

“ ‘ You need not tell me there is no hope, 
doctor,” he said, when his tale was finished, 

‘ I know it only too well. You won’t for¬ 
bid my leaving England now, will you.’ 

“ ‘ AVe will see,’ I answered cautiously. * I 
fancy I know your reason for thinking it a 
hopeless case, and I will speak plainly. You 
believe my daughter to be engaged to her 
cousin, don’t you? Possibly Mrs. Mortimer 
may have encouraged you to think so. It is 
what she would like, I know.. But I should 
never have allowed such an engagement, even 
had the young people wished it, which as far 
as I know, they do not.’ It went to my 
heart, Kitty, to see the look of relief that 
spread over his features when I said those 
words. 

“ ‘ Would you give her to me, Dr. Egerton, 
if she were willing?’ he asked, anxiously. 
And then he began to tell me about his 
position, something of which I had heard from 
Jack too—you had told him, I think. 


“ ‘ That will require consideration,’ I replied. 
‘ Well, I believe I should. If you are half as 
good a man as your father, I don’t see that I 
can object.’ 

“ ‘ Plave you any idea that she cares for 
me ? ’ was his next question. 

“‘Not the least,’ said I. ‘Yesterday I 
should have said she did not—but to day, I 
own, I am not quite so sure.’ 

“ ‘Why ? ’ he said, quickly.” 

“It was not quite the right thing to do, I 
fear, but I was really sorry for the poor young 
fellow, and anxious to put him out of his pain, 
so I took from my desk a photograph I had 
found among those you took at Parame. The 
photographer, as you know, mislaid our plates, 
and the pictures only reached me this morn¬ 
ing. ‘See here,’ I went on, putting it into 
his hand, ‘Does that look as if she did not 
care for you, Godfrey ? ’ 

“He started. ‘I never saw that picture 
before,’ he said. 

“ ‘ I suppose your sister must have taken it/ 
I rejoined. ‘ Well, any way, don’t be down¬ 
hearted. Suppose you come down to dinner 
this evening and see how the land lies.’ I 
would not have pressed him to come so soon, 
but you see, he is to leave England in a few 
weeks. And now, Kitty, drink this, and I 
will tell Isabel you are going to sleep, and she 
must not disturb you till dinner-time.” 

I could not sleep, but the medicine must 
have soothed my nerves, for my head improved 
sufficiently to allow me to go into the drawing¬ 
room before seven o’clock. Isabel established 
me in the most comfortable chair in the room 
and hovered about me unceasingly. I saw she 
was painfully excited, and refrained from telling 
her how much her attentions irritated me. 

I was sony Godfrey should find me so poorly, 
but I soon found it was, in a way, a relief to 
him. It gave him something to talk about, 
and enabled him if he chose to turn away from 
everybody’s scrutiny, when Mr. Mortimers 
satirical speeches were specially trying. It was 
well he was not aware how much I knew. 

When the gong sounded for dinner, I 
begged to be allowed to remain where I was, 
so Dr. Egerton gave his arm to his daughter, 
and the young men followed. At the door, 
Mr. Mortimer drew back to allow Godfrey to 
pass out, then turning to me, said in an under¬ 
tone : 

“ I wish you would not excite yourself so 
much, Miss Wyndham ; it is very silly of you. 
He is not going to ask her straight off to-night ; 
he isn’t such a fool.” 

The inference was not complimentary, but I 
took no offence. And the assurance comforted 
me inexpressibly. 

After a while Isabel and her cousin came 
upstairs, the latter bringing some grapes on a 
plate which'he put on a table beside me. 
“Isabel says you must try these,” he said 
aloud, adding in an undertone, “ Or she would 
have said so, had she known if she were on her 
head or her heels. Did she send you anything 
to eat ? I didn’t like to ask.” 

“ Oh yes,” I answered, laughing. “And I 
was actually able to eat it; thanks to you. I 
am afraid I have been very foolish.” 

“ I never contradict a lady,” returned lack 
aloud. “Do I, Bell?” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Isabel. “I wish you would not tease Kitty. 
Papa said she was to keep very quiet.” 

“Then play something, there’s a good girl , 
and I will be as still as a mouse.” 

“ Will it disturb you, Kitty ? ” said Isabel. 
“Not at all,” I answered, “I shall like it. 
Besides, my head is better now.” 
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So Isabel played piece after piece, but I 
noticed she touched nothing she had been 
accustomed to play at Parame. While the 
music was going on, Mr. Mortimer gave me 
the parcel of photographs Dr. Egerton had 
brought home, and I turned them over one by 
one, as I did so, recalling each scene vividly. 
L need not say one special picture had been 
withdrawn. Presently the gentlemen entered. 
The doctor went over to the piano, and 
Godfrey came and sat beside me. 

“ They are very good, are they not, Kitty ? ” 
he said, seeing how I was occupied. “ I saw 
them at Dr. Egerton’s this morning. Those 
were happy days ; will they ever come again ? 
She is changed a little, don’t you think ? 
Perhaps it is my fault. Kit,” he went on 
softly, “ I have one here I want to ask you 
about. When did you take this ? I wish I 
had seen it before.” 
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And he put into my hands the very picture I 
was longing to see. It was one of the best of 
the series ; clear, well-defined, and free from 
spot or blemish. 

“ Why did not you tell me you had taken 
it?” he asked earnestly. “And why put it 
among Miss Egerton’s plates ? Was it to 
plead my cause, little one ? ” 

“No indeed, Godfrey, that was an accident. 

I thought I had destroyed it. I did not tell 
you—well—partly because I feared you would 
be vexed with me. She did not know anyone 
was looking at her, and it was not fair to catch 
her in that way. I was quite sorry when I saw 
what I had done. And then—you had taken 
her portrait too, and had not shown it to me, 
so-” 

“I understand,” he said. “ But one cannot 
always speak of these things. I will show it to 
\'ou now, but you can only have a peep.” 


It was a good likeness, though very different 
from the one I had taken. Isabel was smiling 
brightly, and looked as if neither anxiety nor 
care could come near her. Just then Dr. 
Egerton turned rouud and asked me to play 
for him, and Godfrey replaced the little case in 
his pocket. 

“Thank you, Miss Wyndham,” Mr. 
Mortimer exclaimed when at length I rose 
from the piano. “ Isabel, why don’t you play 
like that ? That is what I call music.” 

“It is not in me, ” she answered good- 
humouredly, “and I did not think it was in 
Kitty either. Kitty, does the headache inspire 
you ? I never heard you play so beautifully 
before.” 

Godfrey took his leave soon after this, and I 
was glad to go to rest, for I was sadly tired. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE FLAGS OF OUR EMPIRE. 

WHAT THEY ARE, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


PART II. 

The subject of flags is a wide one ; and such 
information as I can offer must necessarily be 
a good deal abridged, when restricted within 
the narrow limits of two small articles. I 
have now arrived at the question of the ensigns 
employed in the Royal Navy, which, as we 
are distinctively a naval power, should have 
their due precedence. Under this heading we 
have a group of four, i.e., the “ Flag of the 
Admiralty,” on which is displayed a yellow 
anchor and a cable, described in heraldic 
terms as “set fesse-wise,” on a red field, 
meaning that the cable was disposed in a 
horizontal line across the centre of the shield. 
Then there is the “Red Ensign” with the 
Union Jack in the chief angle next the point 
of suspension, and appearing as a canton, and 
occupying nearly a fourth of the flag. This 
red flag shares with the Union Jack the 
distinction of being the ensign of the British 
Empire. Once it was the special flag of the 
“red squadron” of the Royal Navy, and of 
the highest grade of our admirals, i.e., the 
“Admirals of the Red.” Since the year 
1864 a great change has taken place, for now 
when displayed at sea it distinguishes every 
vessel that does not belong to the Royal 
Navy, and it is permitted to civilians to 
employ it on land. 

The next in honour is the “ White Ensign,” 
or the old “ Banner of St. George; ” but 
before 1874 it distinguished the squadron of 
the “Admiral of the White,” who held the 
second rank in the Navy. The Union Jack is 
cantoned in the dexter angle as in the case of 
the red ensign, and it is now dignified as the 
ensign distinctively of the Royal Navy. The 
last in precedence is the “ Blue Ensign,” which, 
like the sister-flags, was changed from its 
original service in 1874, till that year distin¬ 
guishing the squadrons of the “ admirals (third 
in rank) of the blue,” but now exclusively 
allocated to the use of the “ Naval Reserve.” 
I said that the “ Red Ensign ” was free to all 
British subjects alike, and may further observe 
that it may often be seen charged with a crown. 

And now, from the naval to the military 
flags—first there are the cavalry standards, or, 
more correctly speaking, they should be termed 
banners, as representing those of mediaeval 
chivalry; secondly, the infantry colours, and, 
thirdly, the banner of the volunteers. For 
what reason I have never heard, but the Royal 
Artillery has neither standards nor colours, 
which appears to me very extraordinary, 
unless, indeed, the care and management of 


the cumbrous guns and carriages, with their 
draught horses, only too fully occupied then- 
hands and thoughts without the further care 
of a standard. But this conjecture may be 
very wide of the mark. 

Cavalry standards are small square banner¬ 
shaped flags, the field of which is of the same 
colour as the regimental facings of the uniforms. 
Upon them are emblazoned the title of the 
regiment, the badge or heraldic device, with the 
motto and number. Besides these, are what 
are called “ honours,” or the names of those 
actions—at least their several localities dis¬ 
tinguishing the battles—in which the regiments 
have won their laurels. For example, Water¬ 
loo, Alma, or Lucknow. But, while all 
other cavalry regiments have banners to match 
the colour of their several facings, the Life 
Guards, red and blue, have crimson banners 
blazoned not alone with their distinctive 
devices and honours, but with the royal 
insignia, as being the household cavalry. On 
their banners, I should likewise say, that with 
them the Queen’s colour is crimson, and with 
or without a Union Jack; but charged with 
the royal cypher, and the regimental devices, 
the Union Jack is their distinctive colour. 

I must now pass on to the line. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, the institution 
of two colours for every regiment of infantry 
was effected, or a “ pair ” of them ; one being 
the Queen’s, consisting of the Union Jack 
charged with a regimental device; and the 
other their own distinctive flag, bearing their 
honours and devices, the field on which they 
are charged being of the colour (as I before 
said) of their facings. There is also a canton 
of the Union Jack in the chief angle ; thus it 
resembles the red or blue ensigns of the Royal 
Navy. The Rifles of the line, like the Royal 
Artillery, have no colours. 

Lastly, the banners granted to the Volun¬ 
teers is not of a heraldic character, and as yet 
they have not got a pair. Their motto is 
thoroughly characteristic, i.e.., “Defence, not 
Defiance.” The figures displayed consist of 
an ancient archer, in the style of Robin Hood, 
and a modern rifleman. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to 
observe that the exhibition of a red flag is a 
warning of danger; it is thus used on our 
railway-lines. It is also adopted by revolu¬ 
tionists. A black flag denotes piracy. A 
yellow one is hoisted by ships in quarantine, 
and likewise to give notice of some infectious 
disease on board. A “flag of truce” is 
always white, and indicates a suspension of 


hostilities for the purpose of parley and of 
possible negotiation of peace, or for the pur¬ 
pose of mutually burying their dead unmo¬ 
lested. To “strike the flag” is to lower the 
national colours in token of submission. To 
salute a fort or ship, the flag is slightly lowered 
and then immediately hoisted again, which is 
called “ dipping the flag.” To suspend it 
“half-mast high” denotes mourning for a 
death, and when thus carried by any vessel or 
fishing-craft, on a return to port, announces 
the loss or death of one or more of the crew. 
These few readings may suffice for general 
readers. I should add one more signal with 
which they may be familiar on our railroads— 
the use of the green flag, which is an assurance 
of safety, no trains expected, and no obstacles 
to block the way. The British Royal Navy is 
capable of giving expression to about 14,000 
words or phrases, but in the merchant-service 
the code is not so extensive. Of course for 
night-service lights are flashed, to substitute, 
to a comparatively small extent, the use of the 
flag-signals. 

The most remarkable and magnificent exhi¬ 
bition of banners and flags of all nations of 
which we have any historical record was that 
which adorned the gorgeous chivalric pro¬ 
cession in the streets of Rhodes on June 24th, 
1522—St. John’s Day. Doubtless, the occa¬ 
sion on which this wonderful pageant took 
place is one with which many of my readers 
are already acquainted—when the Mahomedan 
hordes, from every land under the Ottoman 
rule, were advancing on the island, the home 
and fortress of the Knights Hospitalers of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Three hundred Turk¬ 
ish ships, recruited from every part of Asia, 
Egypt, Syria, and the African coast were 
already in sight, 100,000 men being com¬ 
manded by Solyman himself. A thousand 
flags waved from the ramparts and battle¬ 
ments of the island, and from all the inns of 
the various langues , every Christian nation 
being represented in brilliant colours—the 
lions of England, the golden lilies of France, 
the cross of Savoy, the imperial standard of 
the Germans, the banners of Castile and 
Auvergne, the white flag of Portugal, the 
banner of the “ Turcopolion ” — Sir John 
Buck—and one, upon which the white cross 
was quartered with the arms of the Grand 
Master—L’lsle Adam—which was borne by 
a gallant young Englishman, who fell at the 
beginning of that terrible siege. All these 
waved bravely above the fortress and the city 
and over the armour - clad knights, their 
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weapons of war glancing like flames in the 
dazzling summer sunshine. I do not mean to 
give the pageant and trappings of war a 
glamour that might blind the eyes of my 
voung readers to its terrible mission of suffer¬ 
ing and death, nor draw a veil over the deso¬ 
lated homes and irreparable bereavements 
that follow in its train, for at best it is but 
a choice of desperate evils. But, in the case 
now pictured with a little word-painting, I 
must direct your attention to the fact that the 
wars of the "Knights Hospitalers were not for 
conquest and aggression, not for fame and 
glory, not for the destruction of human life, 
but to save it in the persons of the innocent 
and defenceless, and defend the Faith of Christ, 
which the infidel would fain have swept from 
the face of the earth. 

In the time of Pepys, the manufacturers of 
flags do not appear to have had a very high 
character for honesty; at least if that enter¬ 
taining historian did not misjudge them. We 
may hope, and have reason to believe, that this 
industry is being carried on by a higher class 
of men in the present day, more especially as 
so very large a supply is now in requisition for 
gala occasions, festivals, street, exhibition and 
bazaar decorations, for homecomings and wel¬ 
comes to distinguished visitors. The number¬ 
less banners of clubs, with every description of 
device and motto emblazoned on them, must 
also be included in the demand for that 
manufacture ; and all these over arid above the 
naval and military supply, and the vast 
amount in requisition for pleasure-boats, 
yachts, and the mercantile ships. There are 
some eighty or ninety “city companies,” which, 
each and all, have their own distinguishing flag, 
and there are signal flags for service on rail¬ 
ways and for other purposes beside those that 
are employed to substitute spoken words at 
sea, to which reference has been made, by 
which the passing wayfarers on the pathless 
ocean may hold a silent, but thoroughly 
intelligible converse. Even for our own home 
use, I have omitted to include the extensive 
trade in ecclesiastical banners, on which are 
portrayed an endless variety of sacred subjects, 
saints, and sacred emblems, such as are 
.employed in churches and religious proces¬ 
sions. But, extensive as the home trade may 
be, foreign demands for bunting are met, and 
a supply is kept in stock of any flags that may 
be in requisition. 

When we turn to the practical side of our 
subject, the making and cutting-out of flags, 
we find ourselves on very easy ground; for 
flag-making demands exactness and care, but 
no great aptitude for needlework so long as 
the seams are even, and sewed strongly 
enough. The joins in our flags are made with 
a “run and fell” seam, or what is known to 
dressmaker’s as a “ mantua maker’s hem ; ” 
the sewing itself is done with coarse linen 
thread, and the stitches are neither neat nor 
set closely together, but strong and coarse. 
The hems at the outer edge are turned down 
doubly, and have two rows of running, one at 
the extreme edge of the hem, and the other at 
the outside edge of the flag itself. The 


tightly twisted woollen or worsted can be 
obtained of most linen-drapers by explaining 
exactly what you require it for ; and I find 
also, on inquiry, that many large linen-drapers 
now keep bunting, the material of which all 
our flags are manufactured. The word bunt¬ 
ing (or buntine, as it was formerly spelt), is 
from the German word bunt, which means, 
variegated, or streaked, in different colours, and 
this points to a German origin perhaps, as well 
as the modern expression, “ yards of bunting,” 
used to describe the decorations for a ceremony 
or a notable event. I am informed that bunting 
used in this manner was one of the fashions 
imported into England by the Prince Consort, 
at the exhibition of 1851, and that previous to 
that event, no such use had been made of the 
flags of all nations, as to drape them into 
trophies and hang them from walls and roofs. 
I am also told that although England now 
furnishes the flags for the world, the material 
called bunting had its origin in Germany, but 
h now made almost entirely in this country. 
I cannot say whether any of these assertions 
be quite true, though I state them here, as I 
have found information on bunting rather 
difficult to obtain. It resembles very much a 
coarse “ nun’s veiling,” such as we had when 
first that material was introduced. 

The price of bunting a yard is from tenpence 
to one shilling; and it is eighteen inches 
wide. The ordinary colours are white, red, 
blue, and yellow. Formerly this material was 
only sold by tentmakers, or ships’ chandlers, 
but many of the drapers now keep it, or would 
probably supply it on demand. The only 
method of finding out how to make a flag is 
to borrow one for a pattern, and as at present 
we find the red ensign is the one most gene¬ 
rally used, both in England and the colonies, 
it will be found the most useful to begin with 
that. Flags run from one yard in length up 
to eight yards, but those of printed bunting are 
smaller, and run from one yard, one and a 
half, up to two yards only. One of the easy 
methods of making the red ensign would be to 
purchase one of the printed union jacks, and 
use that for the corner, and add the red 
bunting, purchasing the latter by the yard. 
Flags can be hired at all times, and of all 
nations and descriptions from the tentmakers 
and decorators in London and elsewhere, and in 
this manner you can obtain a correct flag from 
which to make a copy. I must only say, as 
a word of warning to the intending flag- 
maker, that if she attempt to make a Union 
Jack, for instance, the greatest care must be 
used in cutting out ancl making it so as to 
have the quarterings absolutely correct in 
their measurements, ensuring that one will be 
of the same size as the other, for they fit as 
snugly as the component parts of a puzzle, 
and the success of the manufacture depends 
on extreme accuracy being observed. The 
French, Belgian, and Italian flags are veiy 
easy to make, as they are only long lengths of 
bunting joined together ; but even here ac¬ 
curacy in joining is needed, and you must be 
careful not to pucker the seams. You will 
observe that the stitches taken in making flags 


are set rather far apart, but strongly and 
evenly sewn, and this is to prevent their 
tightening in the material and prepares for a 
due amount of shrinkage. For though the 
bunting be previously shrunken, yet any 
material exposed to the weather, and constantly 
wet, must in time full up a little. 

But even as I conclude this article, I am re¬ 
minded that I have not yet made mention of 
the old war-worn flags which I am sure you 
must all have seen hanging in some cathedral 
or church, where, when their use was over, they 
were deposited by the regiments to which they 
severally belonged, for safe keeping, the token 
and trappings of earthly warfare in the house 
dedicated to the “King of Peace.” In the 
future we shall see no more of these, for regi¬ 
ments no longer take their colours into battle, 
and flags will no more be reckoned as spoils of 
war. They are safely lodged before the war be¬ 
gins, or rather before the troops go forth to fight. 

But reverence for the flag of our country is 
not one of the feelings we can afford to let 
die; nor can patriotism ever go quite out of 
fashion if we are to remain a great empire 
with a flag that floats over the ends of the 
earth. We may feel this, but our cousins over 
the water in America have taken means to 
teach patriotism to the small citizens of the 
Republic from the very early days of childhood. 
In the industrial schools of New York, in¬ 
tended for the children of the very poor, and 
dwellers in the lowest slums, an exercise has 
been introduced which forms one of the chief 
features in the effort to elevate these poor 
babes from their degradation, and its inventor 
is Colonel George T. Balch, a member of the 
Board of Education. In the morning the 
“star-spangled banner” is brought into the 
school and carried to the principal’s desk. 
Then the children rising at the stroke of the 
bell salute it with one voice, repeating the 
words, “ We turn to our flag, as the sunflower 
turns to the sun.” A second time the bell 
strikes, and every tiny right hand is earned to 
the forehead in a military salute, with the 
words, “We give our heads”—another stroke 
of the bell and the little hands are rapidly 
moved from the heads to the hearts with the 
words—“ and our hearts,” then both hands 
are thrown forwards and the concluding words 
uttered, “ to our country—one country, one 
language, one flag”—this last with a shout 
that rends the air. Then the best scholar of 
the day before is called forward from the 
ranks of the children, and the little flag is 
given to him or her (as the case may be) to 
keep for the day, and with the ending of 
school the little flag-bearer comes forward to 
render it up with a military salute, which is 
repeated, all standing, by the school. There 
is no doubt of the effect of this “ object- 
lesson ” on the children, and even on the 
spectator, the sight produces a feeling of 
emotion which is not soon forgotten. 

For the flag is but a symbol of our best and 
deepest sentiments, as the love of home, and 
of our native country are entwined almost 
unconsciously in every fibre of our being. 

D. de B., and S. C. 
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By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Greyfriars,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

“What does it mean, Max? Do you 
need to ask ? ’ ’ 

“Do you love me, Regina? Is it 
possible you love me ? ” 

“ Do you think I would marry you if I 
did not ? ” 


“ Regina—my Regina ? ” And Ronny, 
who stood forgotten in the darkness, 
greatly excited by the scene he felt he 
had himself brought about, heard more 
than one kiss exchanged above his head, 
and wondered what brought that strange, 
quivering sound into the two voices. 

“ I don’t think they seem much in¬ 


clined to take any notice of me,” he 
remarked to himself. “They needn’t 
whisper, though, as if they had secrets, 
and didn’t want me to hear. I never 
notice much what grown-up people say 
to each other; it isn’t ever interesting, 
and mostly quite stupid. However, 
they’ll be glad to know down-stairs 
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about this other wedding, and I pro¬ 
mised I’d make the } rangements for it. 
So I’d better go and tell them, and ask 
Mr. Tresham what you do. He’ll know 
all about it, just having his own daugh¬ 
ters going to be married.” 

Ronny felt very full of importance 
as he slipped away and found his way 
down to the drawing-room, where the 
Treshams and the Devenishes were 
seated round the fire together, the two 
pairs of lovers having drawn a little apart 
into the recesses of the windows. As the 
door opened several people looked round, 
and Mr. Tresham held out his hand 
with a kindly smile to the little boy as 
he came forward, saying, “We were 
wondering what had become of you all, 
little man. Do you know where Regina 
is ? ” 


“Yes; she’s out on the leads with 
Max. First, they helped me to get off 
the eagle when I got giddy up there, 
and now they’re standing and kissing 
each other in the dark.” A start—-a 
stifled exclamation—a sound of mingled 
laughter and astonishment going round 
the circle warned Ronny that he had 
made a sensation. He liked being the 
centre of observation, and seeing that 
all eyes were now turned upon him he 
thought he would improve upon the 
situation. “You see it was like this. 
Regina and I found Max so useful that 
it seemed a pity he should not live here 
always. I just said so, and Regina 
agreed with me. So then I said I’d see 
about getting a wedding arranged for 
them. It can’t be very difficult, be¬ 
cause such lots of people get married. 
I thought perhaps you’d tell me how 
it was done ; so I came down to ask. 
They’re up there still. They seem to 
have a lot of things to say, but it's all 
right about the wedding. I settled that 
for them before I came away.” 

Mr. Tresham’s face was a study as 
he lifted the child upon his knee. Raby 
and Maidie exchanged excited glances, 
and Mrs. Devenish murmured softly, 
“ Well, really, I am very glad if it is so. 
It is a big house to live all alone in, and 
I know Regina feels it, though she is 
so brave and independent. And there 
is so much land ; land always wants a 
man to look after it. Nothing could be 
better, so far as I can see. I always 
thought them just made for one an¬ 
other.” 


“ The very thing ! ” cried Wilfrid with 
enthusiasm. “Now it will be awfullyjolly! 
I daresay Max will be made master of 
the hounds one of these days and keep 
the dogs, and we shall have awfullyjolly 
times. Regina will be a jolly mistress 
up here, but a house always wants a 
master too. I like Max better than any¬ 
body. I’m awfully pleased.” 

The young people took the news of 
another wedding quite as a matter of 
course. They supposed it was some¬ 
thing like an epidemic amongst the 
elder girls, and that it was the proper 
thing for them all to get it together. Mr. 
Tresham was highly entertained at some 
of the comments passed by the youthful 
crew around him ; but in his heart of 
hearts he could not but rejoice at his 
son’s good fortune, although he knew that 
Max ran the chance of being sneered at 


for a fortune-hunter in marrying so rich 
a wife. “ But I think my boy can stand 
that imputation without suffering from 
it,” said the father proudly; “and if 
the conscience is clear, it matters little 
what the envious world says. I know 
that he loves her for her own sweet 
sake, and I think that his love will 
make her truly happy.” 

Something very like this was Regina 
herself saying to Max as they still stood 
where Ronny had left them, forgetful 
of all but the new light and happiness 
which had flooded both their lives. 
“You would not put the thoughts of a 
few spiteful strangers—for those who 
know you will think no unworthy thought 
of you—above my love and happiness, 
Max ? ” 

“ I cannot now, my Regina ; now that 
I know you love me. I might not have 
dared to ask that love-” 

“ But when it was given unasked-” 

He stopped her by a kiss. “Would 
any other woman have been so brave, 
so true ? Regina, Regina, I can hardly 
believe in my happiness ! ” 

“You think it is more than you de¬ 
serve. And perhaps it is, sir, if you are 
quite the coward you try to make out; 
but I do not think you are, Max. I 
believe the day would have come when 
you would have told me all, despite 
what the world might have chosen to 
say. But you would have waited, and 
waiting is hard. And I have been, as 
it were, waiting so long ; for wealth to a 
woman is a doubtful boon, and I have 
often thought it would force me to live 
my life alone. But not now, Max; not 
now. Dear little Ronny ! How I shall 
always love him now ! ” 

“ And, Regina, my profession ? ” 

“ Will always be useful to you up 
here; and your talents shall not rust, 
although you will not need to practise 
for money. Max, you will find that Cot- 
terels will keep you hard at work. I 
want to show the people how the place 
can and shall be worked. I have so 
many experiments I want carried out, 
and I need help so much. We will 
work together, Max; we will do every¬ 
thing together; and all you know will 
not be wasted. It will be useful to us 
at every turn. But you will have to give 
the first place in your life to Cotterels 
and to me. Will that be a hard sacri¬ 
fice, Max ? ” 

He took her in his arms as he an¬ 
swered joyfully, “Nothing will be hard 
that is done for and with you, my Regina. 

I am only half afraid of my own great 
happiness.” 

“ I am never afraid of happiness such 
as this—-happiness in which one feels 
the blessing and guiding hand of God,” 
answered Regina, in a very low, sweet 
voice. “ I could never doubt that such 
love as ours is His best gift; and I am 
not afraid to take it as such, and I hope 
we may use it aright.” 

For a moment they stood very still 
and silent, watching the rise of the 
young moon in the sky : and then they 
turned in-doors again with a sense as 
though there must surely have been 
some great flight of time between that 
moment and the one which had seen 
them below in the garden. Could it 
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be possible that one half-hour had so 
changed the complexion of two lives ? 

“Shall we tell them?” whispered 
Regina, as they walked quietly down¬ 
stairs side by side. 

“I suspect Master Ronny has done 
that already for us,” answered Max, 
laughing. “ Fie slipped away some time 
ago. I doubt if he has been able to 
keep his counsel.” 

Regina gave a little start and laugh. 
“Ronny!” she exclaimed. “Ob, I 
never thought of him. But—but—do 
you think he understood ? ” 

“I fancy he grasped the situation 
with tolerable accuracy,” answered Max, 
smiling at the recollection of some of 
his remarks. “We shall soon see, 
however.” 

“ I can’t be angry with him, whatever 
he says or does,” said Regina, with 
kindling eyes. “I shall never forget 
what I owe him. He always did claim 
to be my boy.” 

Max looked tenderly into her face 
as he made reply. “Well, if some¬ 
thing has come to you through these 
troublesome half-brothers and sisters of 
yours-” 

“Max, you must not call them that! 
They are very dear to me, and so much 
improved.” 

“ Fxactly; and we will say nothing 
as to the reason of the improvement, 
nor how it was brought about. But 
may I not be permitted to remind you 
for a moment of all the toil and trouble 
you have been through on their ac¬ 
count ? ” 

“It was a labour of love, and that 
kind of work is never a real trouble,” 
answered Regina brightly; “and, as 
I say, Ronny has repaid everything a 
hundredfold to day. Max, you hardly 
spoke as we went through Cotterels, but 
your eyes spoke for you. I think you 
are fond of the old house. I think you 
like what I have done there. But I 
should like to hear you say that you 
find your home—our home—a pleasant 
place.” 

He turned and gave her a look she 
never forgot. “Any home which holds 
you, my darling, must be the happiest 
and best spot upon earth for me. But 
I love Cotterels with all my heart, and 
I think you have made it into a place 
worthy of yourself—more than that I 
cannot say.” 

Then they passed into the drawing¬ 
room together, and Ronny lifted up his 
voice to say, “I’ve told them all about 
the wedding, and you kissing Regina 
on the leads. It made them all laugh, 
but I don’t think they mind at all.” 

The faces of the two culprits glowed, 
but Regina’s was full of arch fun, too. 
Max, after one moment of hesitation, 
took her by the hand and led her up to 
his father. “ Father,” he said, “you are 
going to lose several daughters in the 
course of time, but I have a daughter 
to bring to you whom I think you will be 
glad to accept. Flave you got a place 
in your heart for another daughter, and 
will you let Regina try and fill it ? ” 

Then Mr. Tresham took Regina in 
his arms, and said, “I will, "indeed. 
God bless and keep you, my daughter! ” 
[the exd.J 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER, 


SOUTACPIE EMBROIDERY. 



FIG. I. 


Soutache is the French word for a narrow 
braid made either in silk, wool, or cotton ; but 
it is of the latter kind that we shall write 
now, as it is very much brought into notice at 
the present day. 

The uses of soutache embroidery are very 
many. Articles for household purposes are 
easily decorated with it, and the work has the 
advantage of not returning from the wash-tub 
spoiled when it has occasion to go there, pro¬ 
vided of course that common care is exercised 
in the process of washing, etc. This care 
should comprise using soap with no soda or 


anything of the kind in it, pressing the water 
from the work and not wringing it, and ironing 
carefully with a hot iron. Of course all work 
done in the white soutache can be treated 
with less care ; but though the D.M.C. 
soutaches—these are the best—are nearly all 
supposed to wash, it is well to see that 
common precautions are taken with those that 
are coloured. 

The soutache can be had in white and a 
great many different colours and in several 
widths. 

Tea and side-board cloths, chair backs, 


over-towels, night-dress and other tidies, the 
ornamentation of holland and any self-coloured 
washing dresses, etc., all lend themselves to 
this embroidery. 

If you like it you can simply braid your 
design with the soutache and not add any 
stitches of any kind. But this is very old- 
fashioned, and the newest way of using 
soutache in France is to mix it with fancy 
stitches. 

For your designs you can use a great many 
of Briggs’s braiding patterns and some others 
as well. In Fig. i you will see the corner of a 
tea-cloth which is ornamented with yellow 
soutache sewn on with black embroidery 
cotton. The D.M.C. black cotton washes 
perfectly and thus may be used safely. 
Nos. 16 or 18 are good numbers. 

The palm is almost entirely outlined with 
the soutache, which is sewn down by small 
stitches called point-sable . The bars across 
the middle of the palm are simply three long 
stitches taken across and the thick black line 
is chain-stitch, which every one knows how to 



FIG. 2. 










VARIETIES . 


do. The border of the cloth has points of the 
soutache sewn down in the same manner, and 
having at the inner side of each point a loop- 
stitch in black. A line of soutaches above 
the points and then a row of point-sable on 
the linen itself, each stitch coming between 
the row of those on the soutache. 

The edge of the cloth is turned in and an 
ordinary torchou lace sewn along the edge. 
The linen is of an ordinary and cheap quality, 
and for many purposes we prefer the unbleached 
to the dead white. If you are going to use very 
bright colours the latter makes rather a hard 
foundation, and the whitey-brown colour of the 
unbleached is much softer and prettier. 

A bed-spread could be very easily made in 
sections with palms of two colours, say blue 
and pale pink or any other combination you 
fancied. The object of doing a large piece of 
work in sections is, that it is not nearly so 
cumbersome, and a part is easily carried 
about. When finished all the parts can be 
joined with a pink satin stitching over the 
join or else herring-bone. .Some people put 
lace in between and then edge the whole bed¬ 
spread with lace. 

Fig. 2. is a flower which would, when 
worked, come in usefully for very many pur¬ 
poses. 


The Frog and the Geese. 

A pair of wild geese, says a Chinese fable, 
being about to begin their southward flight 
in autumn, were entreated by a frog to take 
him with them. The geese professed their 
willingness to oblige the frog, but declared 
that the thing was impossible. Thereupon 
the frog plucked a stout grass-stalk, one end 
of which he put in the bill of each of the 
geese, while he grasped the middle firmly in 
his jaws. Thus suspended, he was carried a 
long distance, to the great amazement of all 
beholders. 

The frog became so elated by the success 
of his plan, and the admiration it aroused, and 
so fearful lest he should be deprived of the 
credit of the invention, that he opened his 
mouth and croaked, “ It was my idea ! ” 

But, alas ! as with the first word he let go 
the straw, with the last he was dashed to 
pieces on the ground. 

Moral. —Thoughtless vanity often opens 
the lips which good sense would keep closed. 

Their Weight in Bank-Notes. —Pa¬ 
rents, as everybody knows, are apt to consider 
their daughters worth their weight in gold; 
but a Scotch gentleman, some years ago, 
estimated his two daughters’ value at even a 
higher rate than this, bequeathing to each her 
weight in £i bank-notes. The elder seems 
to have been slimmer than her sister, for she 
only got £$ 1,200, while the younger got 
/ 57 > 344 - 

Ancient Embroidery.— The writer of 
the Book of Exodus makes mention of em¬ 
broidery three times, that of the Book of 
Ezekiel half a dozen times. Homer dwells 
with minuteness on a garment, with gold em¬ 
broidery representing the chase of a fawn, that 
Penelope gave Ulysses. 

Not Sure Yet. 

Meddler *: “ Is it true that you are going to 
marry Miss Goldwing ? ” 

Shylock: “Really, I cannot answer defi¬ 
nitely until I have a report from the lawyer 
and the detective, who are trying to get a 
complete inventory of her property for me.” 


The flower itself is done in yellow* soutache, 
not sewn down with black but simply run on. 
The D.M.C. sole de coton can be had in all 
colours to match the soutache, and this can 
be so used that no stitches are visible. This 
soie de coton is very fine indeed, very strong, 
and washes well. In turning corners fold the 
braid over after making a fine stitch or two to 
secure it. The inside of the petals of the 
flower are done in point sabld in green flax 
thread, w*hich also form the stems of the 
anthers. The tips of the anthers, as you wall 
see, are formed of one stitch alone made 
actually in the soutache. This is done by 
threading the latter into a chenille needle 
w r hich has a large oval eye and a sharp point. 
The small sprays of the upper leaves are done 
in this v*ay w r ith green soutache of a narrower 
width than the yellow. 

The lower leaves are done in two shades of 
the green soutache, the main stem being of 
the darker. The veins from the inner line of 
the leaves are done in flax thread, just one 
stitch and that is all. 

Fig. 3 show’s how’ loop-stitch is made. Just 
one long stitch as if you were going to work 
chain stitch, and fastening it down instead of 
returning the needle to the same hole. 

In Fig. 4 you see how the soutache is 


VARIETIES. 

Notes on Pigeons. 

Pigeons have been the companions of man 
for ages. They have been alluded to in very 
ancient manuscripts in Sanscrit, Hindu, Arabic, 
and Persian ; mention is also made of them in 
Genesis, Leviticus, and Isaiah. 

The earliest mention, Professor Lespius tells 
us, occurred in the fifth Egyptian dynasty, 
about 3000 B.c.; and from that date on to 
the twelfth dynasty, 2100 B.c., they -were 
frequently referred to. 

In the time of the Romans, Pliny mentions 
that immense prices were given for fancy 
pigeons; that they had arrived at this pass 
that their pedigree and race were also valued, 
clearly demonstrating that at that early period 
different strains existed and were prized ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Widows in China. —It is a law of good 
society in China that young widows never 
marry again. Widowhood is therefore held 
in the highest esteem, and the older the 
widow grows the more agreeable does her 
position become with the people. Should 
she reach fifty years, she may, by applying to 
the emperor, get a sum of money to buy a 
tablet, on which is engraved the sum of her 
virtues. The tablet is placed over the door 
at the principal entrance to her house. 

Consolation. 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow* is unknown; 
No traveller ever reached that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briars on his 
road.— Cowper. 

Follow’ the Path of Duty. 

With cheerful heart the path of duty run ; 
God never does, nor suffers to be done, 

But w*hat you w*ould yourself, could you but 

see 

The end of all events as well as He. 

Live Wisely. —Count your resources ; 
learn what you are not fit for, and give up 
wishing for it; learn w*hat you can do, and 
do it with all the energy at your command. 
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threaded into the chenille needle. You should 
ahvays begin and end your braiding thus, as it 
is much the tidiest w r ay. When you begin or 
end it draw the needle through the material, 
then unthread it and fasten down the 
soutache. 

In Fig. 5 you see how’ the soutache is sewn 
down with soie de coton. 

In Fig. 6 you see how* long stitches are 
made. 

In Fig. 7 is point sable\ At first this 
seems only like a back stitch, and so it is, but 
it is taken at a very tiny angle so that the 
stitch is round and not flat. Always place 
the second row* of stitches betv*een the first, 
and so on. 

Fig. 8 show’s how the point sable is used 
w'lien it fastens dow*n the soutache itself. 

Fig. 9 has the needle left in w*here the bars 
are across and not in a point as in Fig. 6, 
which by the way is intended to be outlined 
with soutache. 

Fig. 10 is very narrow soutache, u'liich is 
worked in and out with the chenille needle 
itself. 

You can get a narrower soutache than this, 
not much thicker than a medium embroidery 
cotton, and very pretty designs can be worked 
in it. 


A Foreigner’s Dilemma. 

An intelligent foreigner recently expressed 
himself thus as to what struck him as the 
absurdities of the English language :— 

“When I discovered that if I was quick 
I was fast; if I stood firm I u r as fast; if I 
spent too freely I was fast; and that not to 
eat was to fast, I w*as discouraged ; and w*hen 
1 came across the sentence, ‘ The first one 
won a one guinea prize,’ I w*as tempted to 
give up English and try some other lan¬ 
guage.” 

Match-Making. —An old lady, who had 
several unmarried daughters, fed them largely 
on fish diet ; because, as she ingeniously 
observed, fish is rich in phosphorus, and 
phosphorus is the essential thing in making 
matches! 

Doing Wrong. —When a girl begins to 
do wrong, she cannot answer for herself how* 
far she may be carried on. She does not see 
beforehand ; she cannot know* where she will 
find herself after the sin is committed. One 
false step leads to another; one evil conces¬ 
sion requires another. 

Beware how You Judge. —Let it never 
be forgotten that there is scarcely a single 
moral action of a single individual of which 
other persons can have such a knowledge in 
its ultimate grounds, its surrounding incidents, 
and the real determining causes of its merits, 
as to warrant their pronouncing a conclusive 
judgment upon it. 

See to Your Companions. —Nothing 
more degrades one’s thoughts than habitual 
companionship with the coarse and ignorant. 

Measuring with Halfpence. —The dia¬ 
meter of a halfpenny is precisely one inch, so 
the coin makes a convenient measure ; twelve 
halfpennies, laid flat and in touch, being equal 
to a foot, and thirty-six to a yard. 

Consolation. —A few* months console us 
for most forms of disappointment; and Nature 
is incessantly preaching peace and comfort. 
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REPORT. 

Out of the hundreds of solutions sent in very few can be described 
as failures. Indeed, such a large number were so admirable that the 
work of adjudication has been exceptionally difficult, the most minute 
variations having to be taken into account by the judges. 

The difference in merit between the solutions of the prize-winners, 
and those which are “ very highly commended ” is exceedingly slight, 
while many papers which have not received even “ honourable men¬ 
tion ” are very little inferior to those upon which that distinction has 
been bestowed. Still the line had to be drawn somewhere, and in 
the face of s.o much excellence the judges were obliged inexorably to 
magnify the importance of apparently insignificant errors. But, not¬ 
withstanding the general high average merit, it is a curious fact, 
that while every part of the puzzle has been solved by one or 
another, no one competitor has sent in an absolutely perfect solution. 

Quite three-fourths of the competitors give the title as “Discord,” 
losing sight of the fairly obvious fact that two cords are used in 
making up the syllable “ DIS.” But this was not a serious error, 
and was not so regarded in the adjudication. 

The first real stumbling-block occurs in line 3, the T “very long” 
being generally interpreted “too long”—a flagrant mistake, as the 
rhythm of the verse is thereby impaired. In the same line, as some 
competitors have noticed, the G in thought was inadvertently omitted. 
One of the prize-winners, however, very properly ignoring the possi¬ 
bility of any mistake, takes the line as it stands and gives the 
exceedingly ingenious rendering—“ which I almost thought long ”— 
a happier solution under the circumstances than the author’s, though 
the sense is not quite so appropriate. 

Line 5 has given very little trouble, but in line 6 the botanical 
knowledge of a number of the competitors was not equal to the 
identification of the familiar plant rue. Several, in default of the 
correct word, write c —m which, besides the omission, has the dire 
mistake of regarding a dean as a mere wan. 

After line 6 there is no real difficulty until lines 13 and 14 are 
reached, but they have wrought destruction indeed. Many have 
thought that the name of a bird was wanted at the beginning of 
line 13 and have variously perverted our artist’s very excellent repre¬ 
sentation of a caw into “thrush,” “lark,” “cuckoo,” and even 
“ grouse.” Many who correctly interpret the ca 7 v render the line 
unrhythmically as— 

“ Causing others to be rude ”— 

an unfortunate synthesis of a correct analysis. 

The beginning of line 14 has also puzzled most of the competitors. 
About a dozen give the solution intended by the author, but a 
considerably larger number interpret the & to be short, their 
reading being—“ And shortly to weep as well.” This is a perfectly 
sound solution and has been reckoned in the adjudication as equal 
to the author’s. The “wee p” has also given rise to much per¬ 
plexity, and the whole line is responsible for many shattered hopes 
of success. Indeed, the effort to solve it has in many cases been 
abandoned altogether, and several of the attempts are so wide of the 
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SOLUTION. 


Dis cords. 

I. 

1. I As KED four As on G 

2. BUTs H eg g. AVE MEAN in TERL UDE 

3. WHI chit HOUR T very long 

4. I As KED four As on G 

5. BUTs HEAL ways DOES WR on G 

6. ALLHERACTs AREs OC ruv s dean D ru\ DE 

7. I As KED four As on G 

8. BUTs H egg AYE MEAN in TERL UDE 


Discords. 

1. 

I asked for a song; 

But she gave me an interlude ; 
Which I thought very long. 

I asked for a song; 

But she always does wrong-, 

All her acts are so crude and rude. 
I asked for a song; 

But she gave me an interlude. 


II. 


II. 


9. SHEAL ways Is ru\. DE 

She always is rude; 

10. IB egg EDFO rat AR ant ell 

I begged for a tarantella ; 

11. SHERE add Mr. FRO UDE 

She read Mr. Froude. 

12. SHEAL ways Is rue DE 

She always is rude, 

13. Caw S in G OTHERs 2 B rood 

Causing others to brood 

14. AND near LY 2 wee p A swell 

And nearly to weep as well. 

15. SHEAL ways Is ru'e. DE 

She always is rude; 

16. IB egg EDFO rat AR ant ell 

I begged for a tarantella. 

III. 

III. 

17. IVO wand DCLARE 

I vow and declare 

18. THISV ice 2 ER add I cat E 

This vice to eradicate. 

19. SHEs hall Mis ERYs hare 

She shall misery share, 

20. IVO 7 uand DCLARE 

I vow and declare, 

21. BY fowl MEANs ORFA eye R 

By foul means or fair, 

22. HORRID OPREVARI cat E 

Or I do prevaricate. 

23. IVO 7 vand DCLARE 

I vow and declare 

24. THISV ice 2 ER add I cat E 

This vice to eradicate. 


mark as to be little more than guesses ani¬ 
mated by despair. For instance, one com¬ 
petitor’s reading is— 

“ And lie two poles apart,” 

and many other renderings are equally re¬ 
markable. 

But with this line all difficulties are ended. 
The last verse was evidently much too easy, 
mistakes in its interpretation being exceedingly 
rare. In all the greater relief, therefore, 
stands one solution of the 18th line, which 
certainly deserves special commendation for its 
perverse ingenuity. It runs— 

“ This vile Peri, Kate.” 

Extraordinary as it may seem, this reading 
is legitimately obtained; we have only to 
regard the picture as an isle, and the II as 
the Greek letter P, and the only wonder re¬ 
maining is at the remarkable stretch of im¬ 
agination involved in the creation of such a 
solution. 

The interest aroused by the puzzle has far 
exceeded the Editor’s expectations. Indi¬ 
cations of this are found in the large number 
o( solutions received; in the formation, in 
some places, of syndicates of solvers, avowed 
and unavowed, which have happily not at¬ 
tested the truth of the saying that “ two heads 
are better than one ”; in the reception of 
corrections by telegram, and in some of the 
letters from competitors. Among these may 
be mentioned one from Ireland, which gives 
an amusing account of the state of distraction 
to which the puzzle reduced the writer, and 


heaps good-humoured maledictions upon the 
Editor for his “ cruel trap.” 

Tin- foregoing is the result of a cruel trap laid, of 
all men in the world, by the philanthropic Editor of 
the Girl’s Own. 

Now when my wife got her Extra Part I was de¬ 
lighted, for what girl, married or single, can fail to 
profit by Extras as ordinary parts ; and what brother, 
lover, or husband can fail to be pleased by what 
happily benefits her ? And I admit, too, that oftencr 
than not each month brings its lesson to me also, and 
1 personally owe a debt of gratitude to the Editor for 
helpful words—meant, mayhap, for others, but finding 
“ mark the archer little meant.” 

Well, here is my first complaint— 

That puzzle ! Pshaw, it is so easy that the Editor 
will be deluged with absolutely correct solutions,” 
quoth I (unhappy victim of my own innocence !) when 
my attention was called to it. 

“ Write it out, then,” was the retort, curt but 
courteous, for the bantering smile played around 
the angles of the words and wore away the sharp¬ 
nesses. 

That was 11 p.m., and I went to bed about 1 a.m. 
with a head full of “ crowned G’s,” “chits ” of dolls, 
and reverend “Deans” studying “rue” and cress, 
and other botanical monsters not fitted to “ adorn the 
verse.” 

I awoke with the sensation that something had 
happened, and the puzzle took possession of me again. 
Several times during the morning other members of 
the family nervously sought the truthful mirror to 
discover,impossible, what it was that made the “ head 
of the family ” stare in so ferociously fixed a manner 
at them. 

During the day business exorcised the demon ; but 
afternoon leisure brought him to work anew, and he 
did shake me up a bit. But ere 10 p.m. I had a fairly 

clear idea of all but- Ah ! that but! To-day 

that blessed bird is of unknown genus to me, and I 
am forced to call him caw! and even then he won’t 
answer. But if he really be a crow, rook, or raven, 
what could one expect of his ominous tribe ? Didn’t 
I try him as a “ cuckoo,” and make him sing whilst 
other birds brood, all to no avail ? Didn’t I make 
him a “shrike,” so that he might enable Doris to 


diuiLKj vju, Liicic ciic ciiors to uroou t iJicIn t 
T . . . ? But why trot through the ornithological 
museum that bird fitted up for me? Even now, after 
all my study, he is only a lineal descendant of those 
puzzling forefathers whose effigies adorn the sculptured 
stones at Luxor or ICarnac. An Irishman’s curse on 
his hicroglyphical self! 

And not content with abusing one in his own proper 
person, does he not (though lie pretends to look other- 
wards) throw his Egyptian spell over the line he 
perches on also ? Asa fair specimen of the Arabian 
Night number of solutions that bird has palmed off 
on me let us take one— 

“ She by the way, because he was such a delud - 
hcrer , lie must be of the gentler sex—“ She sings 
other airs ” to be rude. No, “ by the rood.” Sings 
by the rood 1 And then he suggests a Scotch curse 
by transforming “ by ” into “be,” knowing, of course. 
I was an Irishman and couldn’t understand it in the 
other form. Then, again, he suggests— 

“She sings other airs to be rude, 

And a light op. as well.” 

But I’ll not again go over his Coptic tricks and cheat¬ 
ings. I send him home regretting that I must forward 
him via the Girl’s Own office, but begging the 
Editor to forward him with my (let it pass)—my com¬ 
pliments, and with this Chinese proverb to the villain 
who let him fly on a holiday world— 

“ Curses, like chickens, may wander all day, but 
return home to roost in the afternoon.” 

(Signed) JADIEM. 

The Editor is sure, however, that this 
correspondent, in common with other readers 
of the G. O. P., will receive with pleasure 
the announcement that another cryptographic 
poem will appear on the prospectus of the New 
Volume, and he cordially hopes that in an 
even larger competition some who have now 
so nearly attained success may yet be num¬ 
bered among the prize-winners. 
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AT AMALFI. 
Sonnet. 


ANSWERS TO CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS. 



Here God Almighty’s shield the world divides, 
And from the sky above unto the sea 
The brazen rocks’ protecting clemency 
Doth cherish life : the sun full bright presides 
O’er every season. So whoe’er resides 
In Paradise so sweet, a galaxy 
Of richest blooms ensures his ecstacy, 

And in the truest gratitude he bides. 

But, dearest Lord, when I from hence depart 
To darker lands and labour in the North, 

May sweet remembrance of Thy blessed love 
Assuage the aching of my longing heart; 

And may Thy Spirit’s rays my soul draw forth, 
And guard me safe for brighter life above. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sissie. —You make a very great mistake in 
saying that domestic servants are “not 
thought much of” as being such. Your 
own personal experience does not confirm 
that statement. For, although only in the 
capacity of a general servant, you admit 
that you would be “ quite content to spend 
the rest of your life in that capacity ” ; 
and this after a five years’ trial of service. 
If maidservants are ever (and unfortu¬ 
nately too often) “ thought little of,” it is 
not because they are servants, but because 
they have neither learnt, nor have any in¬ 
terest in, their work. Good and faithful 
sendee is always valued at its full worth ; 
and those who honestly render it meet with 
their due reward. It is only murmuring 
against God’s providence to say, “ because 
my mistress can enjoy such and such 
luxuries why should not I?” That mis¬ 
tress might equally well complain that she 
has to walk or travel in an omnibus while 
others drive in a carriage and pair. See 
1 Cor. vii. 20 to 24 inclusive. 

Ethelinda. —r. Your handwriting is not 
formed.—2. Used postage stamps may be 
sent to a certain institution in Switzerland, 
not in England. Address, Mdme. Elvina 
Hugenin, Rue Bournet, Locle, Suisse, 
“Asile des Billodes ” (for educating poor 
girls). 

Betty. —There are many institutions for the 
deaf; apply to the-British Asylum for Deaf 
Females, the Secretary’s Office, Red Lion 
Square, W.C. Forms for free admission 
can be obtained, and all requisite infor¬ 
mation, on enquiry there. Children must 
be upwards of ten years of age. 

Elsie. —We thank you for your account of 
the moth that resembled a twig. It would 
be well to send it in a box to the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 

M. W.—If you desire and pray to love your 
Heavenly Father “ shall He not give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” Said 
He ever “ Seek ye My face in vain ? ” Be 
comforted, for it is the work of His Holy 
Spirit in your heart that is making you 
desire to serve and love Him. It is He 
that worketh in us to will and to do. It 
may be best for you that you should have 
your patience tried; but be comforted and 
have good courage, and pray for per¬ 
severance, faith, and love. See Isaiah \. 
10, and xlix. 23. 

Mildred. —1. There are Three Divine Per¬ 
sons in the One Godhead—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour commanded that all 
nations should be baptised in the three 
distinct names of that Divine “ Trinity 
in Unity.” Of course your finite intellect 
cannot understand the mysterious union. 
Pray to one of the Blessed Godhead, but 
always in the name and for the merits’ 
sake of our Saviour Christ.—2. The lump 
in your throat is a symptom of hysteria. 
Your nerves are out of order. 

E. H. D.—We do not think any compensa¬ 
tion is given for a ten years’ service in one 
situation. After twenty or thirty years of 
faithful and efficient service, and when the 
servant retires from work, being invalided 
or too old for it, it is very usual for her 
master or mistress to give a small pension 
according to their means. The servant 
gets compensation for her work every year 
—in wages, board, and lodging. But when 
she is past work it is equally fair, as it is 
gracious and kindly, to add some amount 
annually to her means. 

E. hi. Patrick. —It was no unusual thing 
for conquerors to change the names of 
their prisoners vanquished in war so as to 
show their absolute power over them. 
Archbishop Ussher observes that Pharaoh - 
Nechoh called Eliakim Jehoiakim, thereby 
to testify that he ascribed his victory over 
the Babylonians to Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, by whose incitement he undertook 
the expedition. See 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 to 
24 inclusive. 

Mabel and II. R.-We understand that the 
use of paraffin to stop the falling of the 
hair is decidedly efficacious; but the dis¬ 
agreeable odour, and the great risk run in 
its use, should your head approach a 
candle or gas jet, are very grave objec¬ 
tions to it. Why not try a bottle of rose- 
mar}'- wash, which you could obtain at any 
chemist’s ? We know nothing of the hair 
restorer you mention. 
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BLANCHARDYN AND EGLANTINE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

UBYON galloped on 
till he came to a 
valley, a haunt of 
thieves and mur¬ 
derers, twelve in 
number, headed by 
one Sylvain, who 
knew him well. 
He told the robbers 
that two knights 
were on his track. 
“If you can only get hold of them,” 
quoth he, “you shall have booty that 
will make you rich for evermore.” 

When the thieves understood this they 
made haste to hide Subyon in a secret 
chamber of their stronghold. No sooner 
had they done so than Blanchardyn and 
Sadoyne rode up, and asked if they had 
seen an armed man on horseback. They 
answered No; but if Blanchardyn and 
Sadoyne would lodge there that night 
they should be welcome and kindly 
entertained, because it was late and no 
other shelter was near. 

The two knights consented, and 
entered the stronghold ; but on seeing 
it, they judged that these were thieves 
and murderers, and decided to lie all 
night in their armour, with their swords 
at hand. Sylvain, seeing that they did 
not disarm, came and told them that as 
they were in a safe and peaceful spot 
they might well doff their habiliments of 
war, but Blanchardyn answered that it 
was the custom of his country so to 
spend the first night in a new lodging. 

The thieves, seeing Blanchardyn and 
Sadoyne so tall and noble and well- 
armed, durst not assail them, but Sub¬ 
yon, who had heard all in his hiding- 
place, stole out and encouraged the band, 
saying these two were weary with the 
battle, and that it was a great shame if 
twelve in number durst not set upon two 
men. So Sylvain with his fellows came 
up ready to slay them. Then said 
Blanchardyn to Sadoyne, “We must 
play the man now if we think to escape 
alive out of this den, and ever see our 
liege ladies again.” 

They drew their swords without more 
ado, and fought so bravely that eight of 
the assassins fell dead ; the other four 
would have escaped, but were so hotly 
pursued by Blanchardyn and Sadoyne 
that three of them were slain. The 
fourth, Sylvain, fled to the secret cham¬ 
ber where Subyon lay, but Blanch¬ 
ardyn just as he had opened the door 
followed and smote him down on the 
threshold. Subyon was crouching within 
in great fear and dread, and not with¬ 
out cause, for he knew that his days were 
numbered when once he fell into the 
hands of Blanchardyn. Here we shall 
leave him while we return to the Lady- 
proud in-love and her friends at Castel¬ 
ford. 

When the fighting was over, and the 
folk of Subyon were all killed or taken 
prisoner, Eglantine came down from 
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the tower whence she and the Countess 
of Castelford had viewed the battle, and 
repaired to the castle gate to welcome 
the victors. Here they met only the 
Earl, who was bringing in prisoners and 
booty. Of him they inquired for Blanch¬ 
ardyn and Sadoyne. 

“Madam,” he answered, “it is not 
long since they were both here in our 
company, and we thought they had 
already entered the castle.” 

When the fair Queen heard this, fear¬ 
ing some mischance, she fell into a 
swoon which lasted the space of an hour 
and more ; and on her recovery she began 
most piteously to weep and exclaim 
against fortune. The old Earl and the 
Countess comforted her as well as they 
could, and persuaded her to go to her 
bed, but no sleep could she find. Now 
Blanchardyn and Sadoyne, after slaying 
the assassins and binding Subyon, 
mounted their horses and tied Subyon 
with cords fast on the back of another 
horse ; thus, by the light of the moon, 
they took their way to Castelford, which 
was four miles off. Sadoyne led the 
way, Subyon was in the middle, and 
Blanchardyn brought up the rear. They 
posted so fast that soon they alighted at 
the castle gates, where they were speedily 
admitted, leading Subyon between them. 
When the news was brought to the 
Queen her melancholy was turned to 
mirth, her sorrow to solace, and her 
weeping to wreathed smiles. 

Blanchardyn ordered Subyon to be 
thrown into the darkest dungeon in the 
castle, of which he himself kept the key; 
and then he ascended to the Queen, 
whom he found rejoicing in the happy 
news of his return. After many embraces, 
they sat down and spent hours in dis¬ 
coursing of their past adventures. 

But when the day began to peep they 
took horse and rode to Tourmaday, 
where they were met by the King of 
Friesland, accompanied by all the noble 
knights and burgesses of the city; the 
walls were hung with tapestry, the streets 
were strewn with rushes and sweet-smell¬ 
ing roses to celebrate their coming, the 
matrons were wearing garlands of flowers, 
the ladies were dancing, the damsels were 
singing, the music was sounding a sweet 
welcome. Thus in triumph they went up 
to the palace, most sumptuously adorned 
with rich cloth of gold embroidered 
with peaids and precious stones ; here, 
amid general acclamation, they were 
betrothed. 

The neighbouring princes, who long 
had paid their devotions to the sweet 
saint which kept her shrine in Tourma¬ 
day—I mean the fair and chaste Lady 
Eglantine, surnamed the Lady-proud-in- 
love—heard that at last she had made 
submission of her pride, and had been 
won by Blanchardyn, whose valour and 
prowess were carried by the wings of 
flying fame far and wide. Long had 
she been to them the perfect vision 
of angelic beauty, whose amber locks 


were a sufficient magnet to draw all iron 
hearts unto her; but now, seeing that 
all hope of gaining her was for ever past, 
the princes came in frank and friendly 
consent to visit Blanchardyn, bringing 
honourable gifts to celebrate the marri¬ 
age. Some presented him with stately 
coursers and jennets, some with ships, 
others with pearls and jewels of inestim¬ 
able price. And, in short, every man, 
though once his enemy, became his true 
and faithful friend, esteeming him wor¬ 
thy of even more honour than could be 
rendered to him. 

On the next morning the beautiful 
Queen was led to the church for her 
wedding by two kings, Sadoyne and the 
King of Friesland ; and the same day 
she and Blanchardyn were crowned 
King and Queen of Tourmaday, to the 
great joy of all their friends and sub¬ 
jects. On their return from church to 
the court they were feasted with all 
possible cheer that could be devised, 
and after dinner there were jousts and 
tourneys until supper; after supper, 
masques, plays, and princely revelry of 
every kind. 

On the morrow the feast began afresh 
and continued for the space of twenty 
days. When all the nuptial celebrations 
were over, Subyon and his accomplices 
were put to death. The Lords of Fries¬ 
land came in great number to Tourma¬ 
day to escort home their aged King, and 
to offer congratulations on Blanchardyn’s 
happy marriage. 

But the King was now four score years 
and more. He had been greatly revived 
by the joy of his release and the dis¬ 
covery of his dear son; yet his past 
captivity and trouble had enfeebled him, 
and he now fell into a dangerous illness. 
The nobles of Friesland found him near 
his end ; at their approach he rose with 
cheerful countenance in his bed and 
listened awhile to the sweet harmony of 
their sugared speech, promising all 
manner of pleasures to come; but at 
length, forgetful of the past, he asked 
after the welfare of the aged Queen, his 
wife. They answered, that long since, 
when he was captured by Darius, son of 
the Pagan King Alymodes, she fell sick 
and died of grief. He, hearing this 
piteous tale, fell as one distraught into 
a swoon; then, coming to himself, 
exclaimed— 

“And is she gone, the comfort of my 
youth, the staff of my age, the day of my 
night, the sunshine of my bliss, the so¬ 
lace of my soul, and the life of my 
death ? But since all human flesh is 
mortal and nothing under the sun per¬ 
manent, what avail my sorrowful groans 
and sufferings? Too weak, alas, to re¬ 
call her again ! ” 

Panting between life and death, he 
lay awhile, then cried aloud, “Oh, sacred 
Love, searcher of all secret thoughts, 
whose eternal Deit)' reignest within the 
highest heavens, do Thou dissolve 
my days and weary life, and lead me 
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through the unknown paths to my dear 
and sweetest wife, that, though our days 
on earth did find small comfort, yet 
our souls in heaven may find everlasting 
consolation ! ” And with this orison he 
yielded himself to God and died. 

When Blanchardyn and his fair Queen 
were told of his sudden end, although 
before they swam in the haven of hap¬ 
piness and floated on the floods of all 
felicity as they thought, yet at that very 
moment a cloudy mist began to obscure 
their brightest sunshine, and a frost of 
cares to chill their summer bliss. 

Now began Blanchardyn to accuse 
himself of unnatural ingratitude and 
disobedience to his parents, to whom 
both nature and duty bound him to be 
kind and submissive. Now he recalled, 
with remorse and anguish, his departure 
and secret escape from his father’s 
Court. But it was all. in vain ; for, as 
no tears, prayers, nor vows can recall 
the dead, so time misspent can never be 
lived over again. He blamed himself 
for being the destroyer of his parents’ 
happiness and cause of their death. 
“ I left them comfortless,” he cried, “ to 
whom I should have been the greatest 
comfort; and I ought to die as having 
occasioned their death. The stork, 
when he seeth his sire old, and ready 
to perish with hunger, taketh him upon 
his shoulders, and nourisheth him by 
his travail; but I, instead of feeding 
have famished, and instead of working 
for my parents have wrought their ruin.” 

The lords of Tourmaday, seeing the 
misery of Blanchardyn, humbly on their 
knees began to remonstrate with him. 
They pointed out that “ bootless are the 
tears which are shed for the dead;” 
that the past could not be recalled ; and 
that the fame of his father would make 
him immortal. “He cannot die,” said 
they, “ whose renown is so far spread 
throughout the world. Cease, then, 
brave King, to bewail him for whom you 
have, cause to rejoice, and comfort our 
pensive Queen and your fair spouse, who 
is unhappy to see you so sad.” As one 


newly risen from a trance, so Blanch¬ 
ardyn, having listened to this short and 
sweet discourse of his nobles, began to 
recall home his thoughts, which were 
wandering after the ghost of his father 
through the Elysian fields. He turned 
towards the Queen with a quiet smile 
and began to comfort her, saying that 
he too would shake off sorrow and con¬ 
tent himself with present joy. 

The obsequies were solemnised with 
passing pomp, and when they were ended 
Sadoyne took leave of his dear comrade 
and set out home, escorted to his ship 
by Blanchardyn and Eglantine. On the 
way a fierce tempest arose, but Sadoyne, 
having trust in the God whom Blanch¬ 
ardyn had taught him to worship, began 
to exhort his fellows to humble them¬ 
selves before His mercy-seat, who would, 
by His omnipotence, appease the rage of 
the troubled seas. They prayed earn¬ 
estly, and the storm was lulled ; so all 
acknowledged once again the power of 
the God of Blanchardyn, and bequeathed 
the same faith to their posterity. 

The skilful pilots, looking to the 
skies, were directed by a crystal star, so 
that ere long they reached the shore of 
Cassidonie, where the beautiful Beatrix, 
with lords and ladies, gave them a right 
joyful welcome. 

Sadoyne repaired to his Court, where 
great revelry was held in honour of 
his return ; and on the morrow he re¬ 
warded his soldiers, and ratified the 
laws which had been passed in his ab¬ 
sence. Now swift-winged fame brought 
the news of all these adventures to the 
King of Prussia, erewhile sad at heart for 
his son’s departure. He offered burnt- 
sacrifices to his idols for the happy 
tidings, and then set off, with a retinue 
of his lords, in a fleet to visit Cassidonie. 

When the news was brought to Sa¬ 
doyne that certain Pagans were arrived 
and craved to be admitted to his royal 
presence, he knew not who or what they 
were, and seating himself on his throne, 
with his fair Queen and chief peers, 
commanded them to be brought in. On 


their approach he recognised his father, 
and, descending to the'ground, humbled 
himself on his knees at the King of 
Prussia’s feet. The fair Beatrix, won¬ 
dering who it could be to whom Sadoyne 
showed such reverence, stood all amazed, 
but when she knew it was his father she 
welcomed him with the most gracious 
and amiable sweetness. The King of 
Prussia thanked her for saving his son’s 
life from Alymodes; but she answered 
that he was the lord of her life and her 
kingdom, and the King was charmed by 
the contemplation of her beauty and 
goodness. 

Sadoyne led his father, with all cere- 
mony, to a most princely lodging, where 
he and his followers were sumptuously 
entertained. Now on the morrow, when 
Sadoyne and his fair Queen repaired, as 
of custom, to the church to hear divine 
service, the King of Prussia followed, 
thinking his son Sadoyne had not altered 
his religion ; but when the priests had 
begun to sing a solemn procession in 
honour of Christ, he ran up and down 
like a. man distraught, cursing and ex¬ 
claiming against his son, with rage that 
nothing could appease. He rushed to 
his chamber, tormented with fury; but 
a little while after, sundry lords, who 
accompanied Sadoyne from Marienburg 
with Blanchardyn, entered, and told 
him how they had indeed found Christ 
to be the Lord. And in the end the 
heart of this Pagan King was softened 
and he became a Christian. 

This was the only thing needed to 
complete Sadoyne’s happiness. He and 
his Queen entertained his father royally 
for a month or more, until the King was 
compelled to return to Marienburg. 
With princely bounty bestowed by Sa¬ 
doyne and Beatrix upon the lords of 
Prussia, they accompanied the King to 
his ships; and after humble duty done 
by Sadoyne to his father, and kind 
courtesy to the rest, he commended 
them to the mercy of Blanchardyn’s 

[THE END.! 



Potato Balls. —Mince very finely some 
lean uncooked mutton or beef, add salt and 
pepper, and a saltspoonful of ground ginger. 
Make this into balls the size of a large walnut. 
Have ready previously some maslied potato 
(be very careful that there are no lumps in 
them), diy and then mix with them eggs 
sufficient to make them into a soft paste. Now 
make a thick crust of this round the meat balls 
about one-third of an inch thick and fry in 
plenty of boiling butter that has been pre¬ 
viously clarified from salt. 

Chocolate Potatoes.— Mix half a pound 
of icing sugar, a quarter of a pound of ground 
almonds, and a few drops of flavouring and 
the whites of two good-sized eggs into a stiff 
paste. Then make into small balls. Have 
your hands well dusted with the icing sugar or 
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the mixture will stick. Roll them in finely 
grated chocolate and make “ eyes ” in them 
with a fork, or the point of a pair of scissors. 
Have ready a frying pan with plenty of boiling 
butter which has been previously clarified, and 
put the potatoes in. Be careful that they are 
not too close to one another. They should be 
nice and crisp outside—drain them and serve 
with finely chopped pistachios sprinkled over 
them. 

Prawn Curry or “ Mooloo.”— Wash 
and shell as many prawns as you think will be 
required, and fry them in boiling butter which 
has been previously clarified, for five minutes, 
and then stand aside. Now' cut up three or 
four good-sized onions, and one small garlic, 
and fry these a nice browm in a separate sauce¬ 
pan. Previous to this procure a nice fresh and 


milky cocoanut, open it, and in doing so be very 
careful to save all the milk, then cut av'ay all 
the brown part of the nut, and grate all the 
white part of the nut into a basin as fine as 
possible, then pour on this a good half-pint of 
boiling water, stir it well, and after it has 
soaked for half an hour pass it through a 
tammy, add this to the milk that you have 
saved. When the onions and garlic are 
browned, add six chillies broken up fine, and 
then the prawns, also the liquid from the 
cocoanut, and half a teaspoonful of turmeric, 
which can be bought at the chemist’s, and the 
juice of one lemon. Let all simmer veiy 
gently for half an hour, but must not boil or 
the pravms will become tough, and serve with 
boiled rice. 

This is an exceedingly delicate curry, and 
much liked by English gentlemen. 
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TICK-WORK. 

By JOSEPHA CRANE. 



NIGHTDRESS SACHET. 


This is the age of transmogrifications, and 
much ingenuity is often shown by the in¬ 
ventive in the adaptation of the very homeliest 
articles of household to very ornamental 
purposes. On the walls of the most richly- 
furnished drawing-rooms we see a common 
wooden spade with a picture painted on it. 
Near it is a frying-pan likewise adorned, 


and a gridiron is hardly to he detected under 
that smart arrangement of plush and ribbon 
which serves as a rack for newspapers. On 
that Chippendale table is a tin tea-kettle, 
which if it could speak would doubtless betray 
its own astonishment at finding itself turned 
from its original purpose into a pretty pin¬ 
cushion, its outer man being Aspinalled in the 


most aesthetic of colours, and its inner stuffed 
with bran. 

Of course there is a drain-pipe in the hall, 
and an old warming-pan hangs above it, so 
that, in the face of those arrangements, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the commonest 
textures and materials often serve as foun¬ 
dations for very beautiful embroideries. 

Common bed-tick can be 
so decorated that it could 
never be guessed it existed 
at all under the lovely articles 
made out of it. The long 
correct lines are admirable 
guides for embroidery, and 
on close examination the 
actual texture of the linen 
has in it a kind of small 
pattern, which, if you go by 
it, enables you to do your 
stitches in perfect accuracy. 

Linen or cotton tick serve 
the purpose equally well, and 
as for the patterns you can 
get very great variety both 
in colour and in the width 
of the stripes. 

The nightdress case before 
you in the illustration is 
made in the ordinary en¬ 
velope shape of cotton-tick¬ 
ing, the lines of which are 
red, blue, and white stripes. 

On the wide white stripes 
are four little sprays worked 
in simple satin stitch, neither 
outlined nor padded in coarse 
red ingrain cotton, the stem 
being done in simple hem¬ 
stitch. 

The narrower red stripes 
are left as they are, and on 
the other parts of the tick 



FIG. I. 




























































TICK-WORK. 



FIG. 2. 


various stitches are made with extremely coarse 
blue and red D.M.C. cotton. The blue is Bleu 
Lapis No. 4, and the red is Rouge Turc No. 
3. The red is too coarse to be worked with, 
but the blue can be threaded into a coarse 
chenille needle, and many stitches be formed 
with it—herring-bone stitch, etc. Of course 
all these cottons wash perfectly, and this is a 
very great advantage. 

Some of the coarse red cotton is laid down 
and sewn at intervals in the manner called 
“ couching.” It is also done in Vandykes and 
sewn down at each point, and also half-way 
between each point. This is best done with 
a contrasting colour, and I have used a pale 
yellow, which answers very well. 

In Fig. 1 you will see a strip of the narrower 
bed-tick, on which many stitches are worked 
in fine yellow embroidery cotton, as well as 
patterns made with the red and blue of the 
very coarse numbers I have indicated. Most 


of the stitches are so well known that it is 
needless to specify them; but later on I will 
describe those in which I have left the needle 
while actually in process of working. 

In the nightdress sachet the same order of 
stitches and devices was carried out through¬ 
out, each set of bars being repeated in the 
same way. But here there is much more 
variety, and the worker can see that any 
amount of stitches can be used and the effect 
produced be very satisfactory. In this piece 
of work only yellow, red, and blue are used ; 
but, if you like it, you can use a great many 
colours. If care is taken in the choice you 
can make a very pretty piece of work in this 
way, and it can serve as a cushion cover, 
or be used for sachets, etc. But the three 
colours I have named go particularly well 
together. 

In Fig. 2 the tick is only blue and white, 
and on it the embroidery is done in pale pink 
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and pale blue coton a repriser. Many stitches, 
which I shall explain later, are used here. As 
these cottons can be had in many colours you 
can get all kinds of effects, but ordinary em¬ 
broidery cotton answers the purpose equallv 
well. 

Fig. 3 is a bracket done on the tick taken 
across the width. This is very handsome 
indeed, being ornamented very richly with 
velvet, gold, and fancy braids and jewels. The 
latter can be had in many colours and sizes 
at Mr. Kenning’s, 1-4 Little Britain, and 
he keeps a very great variety of braids, all 
excellent for this purpose. 

The wide fancy gold lace is sewn down 
over a stripe formed of pale green ribbon, 
and dark green jewels are placed here and 
there. 

Many fancy stitches are employed, and pale 
green embroidery silk used for executing 
them. 

In the middle a piece of violet velvet is 
laid down and fastened at the sides with gold 
braids. On the velvet is a small gold spider’s 
web. These can be had at Mr. Kenning’s, 
and are very ornamental and novel. The 
fancy balls, etc., sewn to form the border are 
also from him. 

The jewels used in this bracket are white, 
opal, two shades of green, and a dark violet 
like the velvet. Each jewel has two holes in 
it, and care must be taken in sewing them 
down not to break them, for the holes are 
small, and a fine needle should be used. Some 
people sew the jewels on with silk, but this 
is apt to cut, and fine thread which has been 
waxed is far better. 

All kinds of gold cords and braids can be 
used in a piece of work of this kind. A very 
handsome table can be made by laying stripes 
of gold braid or coloured ribbons and velvets 
down the length of the article, and em¬ 
broidering small flowers of fancy patterns 
on some of the ticking itself. The whole 
should be lined with silk and edged with gold 
lace. 

Mantle and table cover borders can be made 
in tick work, and if the worker is ingenious 
and has much taste very beautiful results can 
follow. 



fig. 3. 
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In Fig. 4 you see how a very useful stitch 
is worked. Having drawn your needle out 
through the material, put it rather higher 
above and a little distance away, then bring 
out closely under the place where you began, 
keeping the silk or cotton underneath. It is, 
in fact, the way in which ordinary coral-stitch 
is worked, only it is done on one side alone, 
and each link is close to the preceding one. 

Fig. 5 is herring-bone stitch, which, if you 
will examine the illustrations, has been used to 
a very great extent in the articles before you. 

Fig. 6 is loop-stitch. This is made by a 
chain-stitch fastened down with one stitch. 
This is a very useful stitch, and can be used in 
all kinds of ways in tick-work. 


Fig. 7 shows how coral-stitch is done when 
covering a wide bar. 

Fig. 8 has the thick red cotton cord couched 
down with blue cotton. Each stitch should 
be at regular intervals, and the cord pulled 
perfectly straight. 

In Fig. 9 the couching is done in a dif¬ 
ferent manner, and in Fig. io another way 
is shown. 

In Fig. n loop-stitch is done in another 
way to that shown in Fig. 6. An examination 
of the illustration is the best way of learning 
how this is done. 

In Fig. 12 the coarse red cotton is run 
under the blue in the way shown. 

Fig. 13 is called snail-trail stitch. It is 


begun as if you were going to do chain-stitch, 
but the needle is placed behind the cotton at 
a little distance from where it was drawn out. 
This drawn up forms a pretty knot. 

Fig. 14 is simply slanting stitches done at 
regular intervals. 

Fig. 15 is called cable-stitch. Put your 
needle under the cotton, twist it round and 
place as in the illustration. This is a very 
pretty and effective stitch done in coarse 
cotton or silk. Cable or rope silks come in 
very usefully in tick-work, and one of the 
many advantages of this embroidery is that 
you use up all kinds of odds and ends of silks 
and ribbons, the greater variety in some 
instances being the better. 


MY GODFATHER’S PRESENT. 

By C. N. CARVALHO, Author of “Our Conny,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

About a week later I returned home. Isabel 
promised to come and see me soon, but she 
only paid a flying visit. To make up for her 
neglect, Mr. Mortimer called very frequently, 
till at last we learned to look for him daily. 
Godfrey appeared to make little or no progress 
with Isabel, which was a sore disappointment 
to me. I was sure she loved him, and it 
seemed hard they should continue to misunder¬ 
stand each other, and Mr. Mortimer coming in 
one afternoon when I was at home alone, I said 
so to him. 

“ Indeed you are right,” he replied gravely. 
“ But Isabel is not to blame ; we can’t expect 
her to take the initiative. I suppose your 


brother, having acted too hastily once—witness 
how he ran away from Parame—is now over¬ 
cautious. Well, people must gang their own 
gait.” 

“ And make other people miserable,” I 
added. 

“ I am afraid so. You can’t interfere with 
the liberty of the subject. I see nothing we can 
do, unless we were to set them an example.” 

“ An example ! ” I repeated. 

“ Yes,” he continued, throwing himself 
into a chair beside me. “Miss Wyndham— 
Catherine, my little Kitty—I love you quite 
as much as Godfrey loves Isabel. By way of 
an example, let me tell you so now, instead of 
waiting an indefinite time, as he is doing.” 


“ Oh, Mr. Mortimer-” I began. 

“ Mr. Mortimer ! Is it to be Mr. Mortimer 
now, when before you ever saw me it was 
Jack ? ” 

“ Well, Jack, then,” I said, half afraid of 
the sound of my own voice. 

“That’s better ! ” he exclaimed. “Now 
get on, there’s a dear! You do love Jack a 
little, don’t you ? ” I laughed. “ You cruel 
child 1 But, no ; you wouldn’t laugh if you 
were going to throw me over. It’s all right, 
isn’t it ? ” 

I would rather not set down what passed 
after that. Presently I asked Jack to say 
nothing of our engagement for a while, but he 
shook his head and laughed. 
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“ Nonsense, Kitty ! ” he said. “ It is such 
a bother to keep other people’s secrets that I 
make it a rule to have none of my own. Be¬ 
sides, if we do that, the lesson would be lost 
other young couple, you see.” 

With the exception of Chris, who declared 
he had seen it all along, everybody was very 
much surprised, Godfrey as much as anyone. 
And if my engagement did nothing else, it 
convinced him he need not look on Jack as 
a rival. 

Before we had finished breakfast the next 
morning, Isabel and her cousin knocked at 
the door. “ I know this is an unconscionable 
hour for a visit, Mrs. Wyndham,” she said 
apologetically to my mother; “ but, as Kitty 
will find, when Jack wishes a thing to be 
done, everybody must give way. Papa will be 
here this afternoon. My darling,” she went 
on, turning to me, “you have made me so 
happy. I have always longed for a sister, and 
now I have the very one I wanted.” And 
then she blushed furiously, for Godfrey was 
present, and this speech might be interpreted 
in more ways than one. Jack—dreadful boy ! 
—burst out laughing, but no one knew why 
except myself. 

With some difficulty I persuaded her to 
stay the day, and we despatched Jack to tell 
Dr. Egerton we should expect him to dinner. 
Jack returned about four o’clock, to make him¬ 
self useful at afternoon tea, he declared, but I 
saw he had something else in his head. 

Mamma and Norah were obliged to go out 
to fulfil a prior engagement. Godfrey was at 
home and in better spirits than usual; my 
happiness had cheered him wonderfully. 

“ I cannot realise it, Kitty,” he said to me 


once, when Jack and Isabel were at the further 
end of the drawing-room playing with Dot. 
“ I do hope you will be happy, but it all 
seems done in such a hurry.” 

“Do you think so?” said Jack, turning 
round quickly—really, that dear fellow has 
the ears of a lynx—“ It seems to me I have 
been waiting an eternity. And—and you 
you must excuse my saying it, but to my 
mind it seems very unwise to keep things 
hanging on indefinitely. It doesn’t appear to 
agree with you anyway.” 

“ Don’t! ” I interrupted. “ Tack, how can 
you ? ” 

“My dear Kitty, I can do a great many 
things, but there are some I cannot do, and 
one of them is to let these two dear people 
spoil their lives. No, Isabel, you will stay 
where you are, unless you prefer to go into 
the conservatory with Godfrey Wyndham and 
have it out.” 

Isabel probably knew it was useless to 
argue with her cousin, for she said nothing, 
but took Dot on her lap and hid her face 
behind him. Godfrey turned as white as a 
sheet. 

“As I was the innocent cause of the 
estrangement between you,” continued Jack, 
with great coolness, “ I feel it to be my duty 
to bring you together. Isabel, you know 
as well as I do that Wyndham worships the 
ground you tread on, and you think him the 
finest fellow in the world, though for some 
unexplained reason you choose to appear in¬ 
different to him. Godfrey, my dear fellow, 
take my word for it—you may go in and win. 
And now, Kitty, I vote we go and have some 
tea, and when these young people have settled 


matters they can come and receive our con¬ 
gratulations.” 

Saying this, he caught up Dot, whisked 
us both into the next room, and shut the 
folding-door. “It is an irregular proceeding, 
I grant,” he said, when I pretended to scold; 
“ but what would you have ? Make haste 
with the tea, Kitty. I need it after such 
exertion.” 

Dr. Egerton’s face, when he heard the 
news, was a sight to see, and my parents were 
delighted. I think it gave them even more 
pleasure than my engagement had done. God¬ 
frey looked as if a weight of care had been 
lifted from his heart and Isabel was radiant, 
though—poor girl!—she confessed to me she 
had been miserable for the last few months. 
But it was all right now, and if Godfrey had 
not had to leave England so soon she would 
have been the happiest girl in the world. 

Jack and I were married in a couple of 
months, and before the hot season set in we 
were on our way to India, taking Isabel with 
us. This was to be my first and last cruise, I 
was told ; a sailor could not take his wife 
with him everywhere. When we return my 
home is to be with Dr. Egerton. Mrs Morti¬ 
mer was very wishful for me to live with her, 
but her brother pleaded he was quite alone, 
while she had her two younger sons to keep 
her company, so she had to give way. 

As soon as Godfrey and Isabel were married, 
my husband and I went to the Punjaub to 
pay a visit to Mr. Macdonald. It was but 
fair, Jack declared, that the old gentleman 
should see the result of the present he had 
sent to his goddaughter. 

[the end.] 



A BETTER COUNTRY. 

By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


O COUNTRY that we long for— 

O country far away, 

On which we muse so often, 

When earthly skies are grey. 

’Tis only thoughts of home, 

While distant far we roam, 

That give us strength and courage to wait “until the day!” 


Though here we walk in darkness, 

When shadows are withdrawn, 

All fresh, and fair, and golden, 

Shall break the cloudless dawn; 

Ere long our feet, I ween, 

Shall press the pastures green, 

And rest in fadeless bowers where roses know no thorn. 

Pilgrims we, and strangers, 

No rest for us is here, 

All weary of the crosses 

Which we on earth must bear. 

How sweet the rest will be 
Beside the crystal sea— 

How sweet the gladsome greetings which wait the exile there! 


O country that we long for, 

Where fadeless blossoms bloom, 

Where rays of light eternal 
The golden streets illume— 

Where God will heal the smart 
Of every aching heart, 

Where He Himself will welcome His weary children home ! 

A little while to journey 
Along this earthly way; 

A little while of waiting 
And longing for the day; 

And Ihen, our exile past— 

Oh ! joy to go at last, 

And sing our thanks and praises before the King for aye! 
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FROCKS AND GOWNS FOR THE MONTH. 

By “THE LADY DRESSMAKER.” 


The long continuance of warm, if not hot, 
weather this year has been quite a remarkable 
occurrence, and I think everyone has enjoyed 
the possibilities of being much out-of-doors, 
and of being well bathed in sunshine and fresh 
air the livelong day. We have rejoiced in 
muslin —la saute mousseline our neighbours, 
the French, call it—from its constant associa¬ 
tion with young girls and the usual dress worn 
at their first communions ; and there are none 


so poor that they do not manage to accomplish 
a gown of muslin for this object. We have 
also worn silk-net aud gauze, and quantities of 
lace. Indeed, I think the summer fabrics have 
never been so pretty as this year, and, probably 
owing to the long season of heat, it is the first 
season for many years that we shall find our 
frocks and gowns all worn out, and hardly one 
to survive to another season. 

The popularity of linen has been immense, 


and we have also seen the return to fashion of 
a long-banished but most useful material, viz., 
galateas, and they have made extremely pretty 
jackets and skirts. Let us hope to welcome 
them again next year, for they are most valu¬ 
able both for their wearing qualities and their 
appearance. The blouse is to be seen every¬ 
where, and the advent of the pretty cross-over 
renewed its popularity. The new blouses are 
a vast improvement. They are smart-looking 



IN THE AFTERNOON. 
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and well-litting, and have no suggestion of the 
baggy appearance of their forerunners, which, 
always made the best figure look slovenly, and 
suggested undress and deshabille . The best 
blouses are now made either on a carefully- 
fitted lining, or else they are worn over an 
elastic under-bodice of silk or cotton, which 
sits as snugly as though it were fitted to the 
figure. The difference in material and colour 
between the skirt and the bodice, is disliked by 
many, but there is no doubt that those obliged 
to consider economy derive great benefit from 
the fashion, and can obtain more changes and 
better effects, than when it was the rule to 
have the dress entirely uniform throughout. 
From the sales of remnants, too, a dress of 
two materials and two colours can be con¬ 
structed at little cost. A plain material and a 
figured remnant, if chosen with care and taste, 
will make a pretty and stylish frock. Vel¬ 
veteen seems likely to be much worn during 
the coming winter, but as a mixture; not, I 
fancy, .wholly by itself. The new colours in 
which it is made are beautiful, especially those 
in brown, golden brown, and chestnut. “ Hop- 
sacking,” as the open canvas serge of wool is 
called, will be very popular this autumn; and 
all the rough varieties of ci'epon. Serges, 
too, now that they can be obtained in other 
hues than the invariable blue or black, will be 
much used. Those in green and in brown will 
probably be trimmed with velveteen, and every 
dressmaker considers a silk lining to the gown 
an absolute necessity. It is the custom to say 
that silk linings wear badly, and give nothing 
but disappointment. This, I think, entirely 
depends on the quality of silk chosen for the 
lining. A poor silk will be likely to cut and 
wear out quickly, and after a disappointing 
manner; but a good silk will do for two 
dresses successively, if carefully treated and 
worn. A good lining-silk would not cost less 
than 3s. 6d. a yard, but there are plenty of 
pretty fair ones at any price from 2s. 6d. up to 
that sum. Many ladies pos¬ 
sessing old silk gowns have 
used them as linings, or for silk 
petticoats; and so great has 
been the run on this fashion, 
that one hears the rustle of the 
silk lining in the most utterly 
unexpected places, and on the 
most unlikely of people too. 

The skirts are being very 
gradually reduced in width, and 
we hear already from Paris that 
they are to become less than 
four yards round again. The 
extremely wide “ bell-skirt ” did 
not take in England, as it did 
in Paris and generally on the 
Continent. This may have been 
owing to the action taken by 
the Princess of Wales in April 
last, when she declined to have 
any of the very wide skirts made 
for her Continental yachting 
trip; and soon afterwards we 
found the all-round skirt modi- * 
fied by having a shaped front- 
breadth put in, which took 
away from the objectionable 
width at the sides. Our gowns, 
too, have grown shorter, ancl 
this winter we shall probably 
be relieved from the task of 
holding them up, as they are 
already an inch from the ground. 

The extremely long shoulder- 
seams are still adopted by some 
people, extended far over the 
shoulders, but it seems unlikely 
that they will take in any great 
degree. Some of the newest 
French models have revers 
both at the back and the 
front, and with these a long 


puffed sleeve is worn. Sleeves are invariably 
puffed in some way, but the long puff, growing 
wider towards the elbow', is the most fashion¬ 
able. Ihe sleeve with three frills, 'which we 
illustrate, is the newest, perhaps, of all; and 
next to it comes a single drooping frill of lace, 
satin, or velvet, which nearly reaches the 
elbow. All sleeves are very narrow below r 
the elbow r and fit tightly to the arm as far as 
the wrist, where they are usually fastened by 
three small fancy buttons. 

In our illustration, “In the Afternoon,” we 
show r a pretty method of putting lace, or any 
short trimming, on the bodice of a thicker 
dress, the effect being the same both at 
the back and the front; the ribbon-band 
is finished with a bow^ at the back. The 
sitting figure has on a small tea-jacket, with 
a double frill at the shoulders, and a deep 
single frill at the shoulders over the ordinary 
sleeve. J 

In the illustration on page 833 j'ou see 
the new w r ay of putting on a lace flounce at 
the foot of the gowm, and the way in which it 
is headed by a tw'o-inch ribbon and a bow at 
each point. The newest bodices have no joins 
at the back, which appears quite seamless, and 
a full-gathered front and pointed belt, which 
is real, or (more generally) outlined by a beaded 
passementerie , or an inch-wade ribbon of satin 
in a contrasting colour. I do not think that 
the folded band, or the “Empire belts” wall 
last very much longer. There is a clear 
attempt at present to bring in bodices with 
basques cut below the waist and over the hips 
at the sides, wdiile they have a point in front, 
or are rounded both in front and behind. The 


addition of folds to the collars of our gowais, 
and bow's at the back, is a very decided im¬ 
provement, especially at present, when our 
collais are really higher than I have ever seen 
them, some people wearing nearly a three- 
inch collar. The small basques of which I 
have spoken are sometimes added to the edge 
of the round bodice. When this is so, they 
are cut round, so as to fit the w r aist, or are 
made of a bias piece, which is tight round the 
bodice, but is to fold round in open pleats 
w r heie it falls on the skirt. In a new dress 
made in Paris of a steel-grey crepon I found 
these small basques about three inches in 
width, made of black satin, the rdvei's sleeves 
and folded collar being all of the same, the 
skirt having three bias folds of black satin 
about four inches wide as a trimming. There 
seems no doubt that black satin and black and 
coloured moire will be our most stylish trim- 
mings this autumn. I hear of a brown serge 
made with a skirt and jacket, the jacket 
having the fronts faced with pale-green ?noire j 
and also of a black serge made in the 
same manner, with the open fronts faced with 
W'hite moire', this magpie costume having also 
a white cloth waistcoat, or, for hotter weather 
a starched front of white linen. White cloth 
and white serge costumes of the same model 
are made up with green moird 7'dvers ; and for 
young people the white serge is an excellent 
choice, for it answers so many purposes, 
and looks w r ell either in the morning or 
afternoon. 

Nothing seems so fashionable as the com¬ 
bination of black and wliite, and in hats 
and bonnets especially it looks ladylike and 
pretty. The lace leaves, or wings, stiffened 
at the edges, which have been worn this 
summer, are giving way this autumn to what 
are called “Mercury wings,” which are small 
feather ones, attached to the hat exactly as 
those of Mercury are fastened on the head 
of that agile god. These wings bid fair to 
take the place of the three stiff 
Prince of Wales’s feathers, so long 
worn, and so very ugly. Bonnets 
continue to be very pointed and very 
flat, the trimming being generally put 
at the back. Short strings are used 
with both hats and bonnets, and the 
former are placed at the back of the 
head, and flare upwards. The cleft 
brims, standing upright over the fore¬ 
head, have had a run of success, and 
they form an excellent model for the 
home milliner—they are so easy to 
trim. 

Black military braid continues to be 
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FLOUNCED SLEEVE AND NEW BODICE. 
(Paper pattern.) 


one of the best trimmings worn for serges, 
either black or coloured especially. It looks 
best picked out at the edges with a narrow 
gold braid. A recently-made gown, of tailor 
origin, was of rifle-green serge, with military 
braid on the skirt, picked out in this manner 
with gold. The bodice was a tight-fitting 
one of heliotrope faced-cloth, braided all 
over with black and gold braid. The sleeves 
were of the green serge, and the hat to wear 
with this gown was of green felt, heliotrope 
feathers, and green velvet. There is no doubt 
that to wear bodices of a different material 
and colour from the dress, is a fashion that has 
come to abide with us for a time. Bodices of 
dark velvet, or of black, will appropriately 
finish skirts of fine woollens, brocades, or 
bengaline. 

It seems likely that we shall see long coats, 
reaching almost to the knee, of coloured velvet 


The Mustard Pot. 

Mustard was not known at table in this 
country, as we now use it, until the year 1720. 
Previous to that, the seed had been rudely 
pounded in a mortar, and the integuments 
roughly separated. 

But about the year 1720 a happy thought 
occurred to a good woman of Durham city, by 
name Clements. She thought it would be 
worth while grinding the seed in a mill, and 
treating the meal as carefully and tenderly as 
flour. She did so, and her mustard rose 
rapidly to fame, securing the special approval 
of his Majesty King George I. 

It was thus that Durham mustard came in 
fashion, and Durham mustard remained a 
monopoly for a long time, for the simple rea¬ 
son that shrewd Mrs. Clements refused to 
part with the secret which was making her 
fortune. 

The True Wealth. —There is no wealth 
but life—life, including all its power of love, 
of joy, and admiration. That country is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings ; that woman 
is richest who, having perfected her own life 
to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal and by means of her 
possessions over the lives of others. 

Taking the Cake. —The expression to 
“ take the cake ” is said to be derived from 
negro dances in America, where a cake is the 
reward of the deftest performer. 


worn this winter ; they are plain in the bodice 
and have full skirts. The fronts are of a 
different colour, or of white lace, and the 
coat has large revers, which fall over the 
sleeves. These coats made their appearance 
this spring in black satin and jet, but they 
will probably obtain more popularity during 
the winter, when they will be trimmed with 
fur and lace as well. 

Our paper pattern selected for the month, 
consists of one of the new seamless bodices, 
both back and front, and the new flounced 
sleeve, which has taken so very well lately. 
The collar has folds, and there may be three 
bands of velvet round the bodice, as repre¬ 
sented, or not—just as is preferred. The 
bodice can be made either round or pointed, 
back and front. Both are worn. The sleeve 
is in four pieces, the bodice in seven, viz., 
lining four, material two, collar one. The 
material required will be two and a halt yards 
of double width, and three yards of lining. 
The fulness, in front, and behind, may be 
either gathered or laid in pleats ; and the lace 
at the yoke may be laid on the bodice, and 
edged with narrow jet bands. 

As the object aimed at is use, not fashion, 
“ The Lady Dressmaker ” selects such patterns 
as are likely to be of constant use in making 
and remaking at home, and is careful to give 
new hygienic patterns for children as well as 
adults, so that the readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper may be aware of the best 
methods of dressing themselves. The following 
in hygienic underclothing have already been 
given, and the patterns may still be had. 

Combination (drawers and chemise), prin¬ 
cess petticoat (under-bodice and petticoat), 
plain gored princess chemise, divided skirt, 
under-bodice instead of stays, pyjama or night¬ 
dress combination, American emancipation suit 
and bodice instead of stays, men’s pyjamas, 
walking gaiter, dress drawers (made of the 
dress material, for winter use), dressing jacket, 


dressing gown, Canadian blanket-coat or dress¬ 
ing gown. Children .—Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, child’s combination, child’s princess frock, 
pinafores. Mantles .—Bernhardt with sling 
sleeves, mantle with “ stole” ends, old ladies’ 
mantle, Irish wrap or shawl cloak, four-in-hand 
cape with three capes, Tudor cape, yoked cape, 
mantle of three-quarter length, cloak with 
yoke, mantle of lace and silk. Blouses .— 
Norfolk blouse with pleats, Norfolk blouse 
with yoke and pleats, Garibaldi blouse with 
loose front, sailor blouse and collar, yoked 
blouse, new blouse with full front and frill. 
Jackets and Bodices .—Plain dress bodice for 
either cotton or woollen material, tailor-made 
bodice, corselet bodice with full sleeves and 
yoke, jacket bodice and waistcoat, Breton 
jacket and waistcoat, jacket for out or indoor 
wear, Senorita jacket, seamless bodice, bodice 
fastened under the arm, long basqued jacket, 
jacket with revers, summer out-of-door jacket, 
bathing dress, gymnastic suit, princess dress, 
tea gown, chemlette combination for winter 
underwear, umbrella skirt, four-gored skirt, 
jacket bodice with coat tails, whole-backed 
jacket plain orwith Watteau pleat, bodice with 
full front, cape with three tiers, princess robe, 
under petticoat, four sleeve patterns, bodice 
with new back, Russian blouse, new skirt in 
two breadths, Empire gown with princess under¬ 
dress, spring jacket bodice, full bodice and 
frill, Senorita jacket, new circular skirt, double 
skirt, short three-quarter cape, cross-over 
blouse, flounced skirt. 

All paper patterns are of medium size, viz., 
thirty-six inches round the chest, with no 
turnings allowed, and only one size is prepared 
for sale. They may be had of “The Lady 
Dressmaker,” care of Mr. H. G. Davis, 73, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., price is. each; if tacked 
in place, 6d. extra. The addresses should be 
fully given. Postal notes should be crossed. 
Patterns already issued may always be ob¬ 
tained. 


VARIETIES. 


A Ship in Distress. 

Excited Lady (on the beach) : “ Why isn’t 
something done for that ship in distress ? 
Why don’t some of you-” 

Coastguard (hurriedly) : “We have sent 
the crew a line to come ashore, mum ? ” 

Excited Lady: “What! Were they 
waiting for a formal invitation ? ” 

A Broad Hint. —A curious way of court¬ 
ing is followed by the Zaparos, a tribe of 
South America. The love-stricken young 
man goes out hunting, and on his return 
throws his game at the feet of the young 
woman on whom he has set his affections. 
If she takes up the game, lights the fire, and 
commences to cook, he knows his suit is 
accepted. If not, he turns away a sadder, if 
not a wiser, man. 

The Best Joys. —“ I conscientiously de¬ 
clare,” says Cobden, “ that the purest plea¬ 
sures I have ever known are those accessible 
to all. They lie in calm intercourse with in¬ 
telligent minds, and in communion with the 
departed great, through books, by our own 
firesides.” 

He wanted to know Her Age. 

“ How old were you when you came to the 
city ? ” asked Brown of Miss Smith. 

“ Three years old,” was the reply. 

“And may I ask how long you have been 
here ? ” 

“ Since I was three years of age.” 


The Young Wife. 

“ What would you like for dinner to¬ 
night, dear ? ” asked a young wife, as her 
husband -was leaving for his office. 

“ H’m, let me see ! ” he said. “ How would 
sweetbreads do ? I am very fond of them.” 

“ That will be just lovely ! ” she exclaimed. 
“And I will go round to the baker’s and 
order them myself! ” 

Fire in Wedding Ceremonies. —Fire 
is an essential in some wedding celebrations. 
In Persia, the service is read in front of a fire. 
In Nicaragua, the priest, taking the couple 
each by the little fingers, leads them to an 
apartment where a fire is lighted, and there 
instructs the bride in her duties, extinguishing 
the fire by way of conclusion. In Japan, the 
woman kindles a torch and the bridegroom 
lights one from it, the playthings of the wife 
being burnt then and there. 

Successful Work. —Prefer what is good 
of a lower or inferior work or material to what 
is bad of a higher work or material; for this 
is the way to improve every kind of work, and 
to put every kind of material to better use.— 
R us kin. 

Beware of Prosperity. —Too much 
prosperity either injures the moral being and 
occasions conduct which ends in suffering, or 
is accompanied by the workings of envy, 
calumny, and malevolence in others.— Sir 
Humphry Davy. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Would-be Nurse might be trained at the North- 
eastern Hospital for Children, 8, Goldsmith Road, 
Hackney Road, E., as earl)'’as from eighteen years 
°t age, during three years, supplying partial 
uniform and laundress. Salary begins at £12 per 
annum. * 

D. Skrine. Miss L. Hudson, Reigate Lodge, Rei- 
gate, Surrey, is, or was, president of a Reading 
Society, history being included in the studies. 
Miss A. S. A\ oods, Merton, Thetford, Norfolk, is 
the Secretary of the Grosvenor Half-hour Reading 
Society, history being included in the studies pre¬ 
scribed. Rut changes of address, and a break up of 
a society, so often occur that we can only give you 
a choice of societies the better to guard against dis- 
appointment, for which we cannot be responsible. 

A Ready Writer. —Miss Pattie Vincent has a Short¬ 
hand Correspondence Class — Pitman’s method 
being adopted. Address, as above, Simplemarsh, 
Addleston, Surrey. AVe think there will be no dis¬ 
appointment in this case, as the holder of the class 
only sent us the notice of her club this year. 

Kindergarten.— Write for books and information to 
the Secretary of the Frocbel Society, 12, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. Miss Woodman, 
1 remain, Croxted Road, Dulwich, has a kinder¬ 
garten school. 

May Leslie. —1. Apply to the Teachers’ Education 
Loan Committee; address the Hon. Secretary 
Miss Ewart, 3, Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, 
rY-.Y 1 ’ S ;^ ' Otherwise write to Mrs.E. J. Mills 
5 , Billhead Street, Glasgow, N.B.—2. Your writing 
needs much improvement. 

Irexer Leser.— We think your success would be a 
matter of probability if you made a good selection 
amongst our country towns for the establishment of 
a kindergarten Be careful to ascertain that you 
would meet with nn f-mnTww;™ . :_, • 
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would meet with no competition ; and issue n 
of your sister’s qualifications as a visiting gov< 
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ART. 

Halford.—- Photographs maybe mounted with either 
gelatine or starch. (We have seen one good 
mounter put them on the mount first and then 
apply the photo either wet or dry.) Then take the 
roller, and having laid a sheet of clean paper over 
the picture, begin rolling from the centre of the 
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pearl.” 

Smoke.— We cannot give trade addresses, but we can 
refer you for all information you require to the 
Secretary of the Artists’ Gui'ld, Campden Hill 
Kensington, W. 

John Duck.— You will find an article on crystoleum 
painting m our Summer Number entitled “Silver 
Sails. _ Briefly, you remove a photo from its card, 
attach it to glass by means of adhesive paste; 
having rendered it transparent by soaking it in oil 
or boiling it in melted wax, and painting it in 
colours at the back of the photo. 

Lover of Art.— The recipe of the School of Art for 
setting chalk or crayon drawings is to make a solu¬ 
tion of two ounces of methylated spirits and half a 
drachm of gum-mastic, and apply it by means of 
an odorator. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Miss Hettie Garrett is the president of two girls’ 
societies ; one for the Encouragement of Regular 
Reading (established in 1875), and the other for that 
ot Regular Music Practice. Address the Presi- 
dent, as above-named, Blackland’s Hall, Cavendish, 
Jv. .'5. u., buflolk. AVe have pleasure in giving this 
notice. 

White Rose.— We give the address of a society for 
instruction in languages by correspondence—Latin 
being included in the list—but cannot tell whether 
still in existence. At least, we have had no notice 
to the contrary. Direct to Miss M. Hedge, Lynd- 
hurst Lodge, Chelsea Road, Soutlisea, Hants. If 
disappointed in this quarter, write Miss Mary 
I etric, B.A., Hanover Lodge, Kensington Park, 
London, W., and ask for information respecting 
College by Post, sending a stamped and addressed 
envelope, in each case, for the answers. 

Nance E. and Clara.— Write for all papers issued 
by the Civil Service Commissioners and any other 
information direct to them; or apply personally at 
their office ra Cannon Street, E.C. State the fact 
or your having passed the Junior Cambridge Local 
Exam. 


notices 

r~ J ,— 0 ,UU5 us a visaing governess 

tor languages, or as a class teacher, on certain days 
of the week. i 

Isa Douglas.— Write to the Secretary of the Frccbel 
Society, 12, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, AY C 

Croitetl^Road 011 Sh ° Uld appIy at St Mar y’ s Lodge,* 
Annie. Up\vards of three hundred women have taken 
degrees, or have passed in the Tripos Exam., during 
last year (1892) in England and Ireland ; and sixty- 
one of these were placed in the first, or B.A., 
division of the London University. 

Millie M. C. and K. E. A.-You will not be eligible 
tor admission (in the matter of age) at the Children’s 
Hospital, Great Ormond Street, AA r .C., until you 
have passed your twenty-first birthday, and vour 
training would occupy three years. Prepare j'our- 
selt by improving your handwriting, which is not 
formed, and study a small manual entitled Sick- 
NursingatHome ( 170, Strand, A\ r .C.). “ K. E. A.” 
is not too old for training. At the Royal Free 
Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, AV.C., the probationers 
receive £10 the first year, with uniform and wash- 
5 iA 4 the second ; and £20 the third. Secretary 
Mr. C. W. Thies. 3i 

Miss E. Sieveking. —We thank you for kindly giving 
us some information as to how a visit to the women’s 
department of the Swanley Horticultural College 
may be arranged. For the benefit of our readers we 
may repeat that the Lady Superintendent will show 
both the establishment and the students at work— 
the term beginning on July 19th. But the houses 
and grounds may be seen in the holidays in the 
morning. The college is about a mile and a half 
irom Swanley station, and conveyances can be had. 
We are obliged to the Hon. Treasurer for the 
report and syllabus. 

Adelaide M. F. B.—There is a school of wood¬ 
engraving at Nos. 122-4, Kennington Park Road. 

1 he yearly fee amounts to £3, and free scholarships 
are to be obtained after the first year. To be eligible 
girls must be upwards of sixteen years of age. A 
lady superintends the studies. Meals are provided 
at a fixed tariff. The hours are from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. daily ; and there is an evening class twice a 
week, from 6 p.m to 8 o’clock. 

D Y IS I-Y7 r ; T e could not possibly tell you which was 
both the best and the cheapest women’s college.” 
Better be in communication with the secretaries of 
some of them in reference to the expenses involved. 

2. \ ou should wear long gowns as you are so tall. 
Buckshot.— There is both instruction and employ¬ 
ment given in law-copying, plan-tracing, etc., at 
2 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, bv Mrs. Sunter. 

1 he fee amounts to eight guineas. There is also an 
office at 8, Great Queen Street, AYestminster, S.AY. 
for plan-tracing and engineering drawings. Prin¬ 
cipal, Miss E. J. Long. 

Elgin Correspondent.— You appear to have been 
very well prepared for the work of tuition, as your 
attainments are many and various. But it is to be 
hoped that you have been trained also in the art of 
communicating your own knowledge to others, and 
that your method is a good one. Your age is 
against you, as you are not old enough to be out of 
the schoolroom, and have no experience. How- 
ever, we can only advise you to look for suitable 
situations advertised in the daily and weekly papers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. AI. L. L—1 Your writing is unformed but clear 
—2. A Ihursday. 

Darkie.— We do not profess to be vegetarians, but 
approve of a mixed diet. At the same time we 
believe that exceptions to the rule with regard to 
certain persons must be recognised. But when no 
meat is admitted into the dietary, farinaceous food 
should supplement the use of vegetables. Many if 
not all the latter have special medicinal properties 
Jomatoes stimulate the liver, and garlic, olives' 
and onions the circulation. Onions, if eaten un¬ 
cooked, dispose to sleep, and so does lettuce. The 
nervous system is beneficially affected by celery 
and is eaten with curative effect as well for neu¬ 
ralgia as for rheumatism. 

Rex, Canada.—“ George Eliot” was the vom <?c 
pliuneoi the late Miss Marianne Evans, afterwards 
Airs. Cross, whose husband predeceased her. 4 s t 
novelist she exhibited much intellectual power 
I here is nothing to interest nor to benefit you in a 
biography of her private life. AVe thank you for 
your kind letter appreciating so warmly and gra¬ 
ciously as you do our work on your behalf. We 
invite our readers’ correspondence to be of service 
to them. 

Buddie and Olga.-i. AA r c cannot perpetually answer 
the same questions. See the articles by “ Medicus ” 
on Lissom Hands and Pretty Feet.”—2. AVe thank 
you for the recipe for toffee.—3. The Man in the 
Jron Mask was imprisoned for twenty-four year* 
thus tortured, by Louis XIV. He was supposed to 
be Count Ercolo Matthioli. 

Ambassador.— Although the disparity in age he on 
the wrong side, and a disadvantage in later life, 
there is nothing wrong in accepting a man’s 
addresses if he be evidently whole hearted in his 

s Y lt * V f r COl \ r ? e he mu ? fc have case placed 
cleai ly before him—age, circumstances, family con¬ 
nections—so that he may never reproach you, even 
in Ins secret thoughts, with having accepted his 
proposals before a full explanation had been made. 

1 o render it when too late for him to withdraw with 
honour would certainly be wrong. 

Troubled Soul. —To be “converted” is to have 
turned to God, believing in the divinity of your 
Blessed Redeemer, and accepting His atonement 
on the Cross as your only hope of salvation. Not 
only so, but to strive against all sin-in thought 
word, and deed—praying for the help and sanctify¬ 
ing grace of His Holy Spirit to enable you to 
amend your life and to please Him in all things 
as the fruit of a true and living faith. Do not 
perplex and trouble yourself about “frames and 
feelings, follow on to know the Lord, and persevere 
m prayer, and a more comfortable assurance of your 
faith will be granted to you in due time. 

“Nothing in my hand I bring; 

Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

Fulcio.- i. AA e think the Odd Minutes Society 
would suit you. AVrite to Miss Janette Powell 
Luctons, Buckhurst Hill, Essex.—2. AVe do not 
approve of anonymous letters, however good their 
object may be. The principle is bad. Better to 
lend the thoughtless friend a book, induce her to go 
to church (or chapel), or speak to her kindly, not in 
a dictatorial way nor with any air of assumption 
and superiority. 

Gipsy.— Your questions have been already manv 
times answered. Englishmen give a lady the left 
arm ; but out-of-doors, whichever places her on the 
inside of the walk or pavement, for reasons which 
have been explained in our article on “ The Founda- 
tion of all Good Breeding” and “Etiquette in 
Walking. —2. The lady has the prerogative of 
bowing to any man who has been presented to her 
or of avoiding a recognition (if possible without 
rudeness). She should simply bow and pass on 
unless the man were an old friend. 

L V E, J :> 'T? I r iss Backing, of Seymour Grove, Old 
Trafford, Manchester, had an Early Rising Society. 
Also, Miss C. M. Kempe, Bicton Rectory, Budleigh 
Salterton, Devon. 

C.—The poem on the royal wedding is written with 
much good feeling, with which we sympathise. 
But the composition is very irregular and incorrect. 

bTAR.— We can only refer you to our last year’s 
series of articles on “ Occupations for Women.” 

Connie.— AVe do not know of any cure for toothache 
that applies to all cases alike, excepting extraction. 
Hot applications suit some, and cold others. The 
pain may be produced by a cold, or a hole in the 
tooth. It may be a chance and a merely local 
trouble; or it may arise from constitutional and 
other causes ; bad digestion, and disorderment of 
liver. Ascertain the cause before you decide on 
the treatment. Sometimes the chief pain is in a 
good tooth, and the removal of its faulty neighbour 
will cure it. Better obtain advice. 

Mab.— The answer just given to “ Connie ” applies, 
in most respects, to your case—bad headaches, 
instead of bad toothaches. A doctor would help 
you to find out the cause. Not knowing it, we 
could not help you with advice. 
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Abiding Things, 282 
Ablution, The Poetry of, 707 
About Cats, 615 

About Getting Farther East, 366 

Acrostic I., 291 

Acrostic I., Answer to, 403 

Addison, Joseph (1672), 263 

Advice, 138 

African Paths, 203 

After All Her Trouble, 747 

Ages of Sir Walter Scott’s Heroines, 635 

All Alone, 490 

All Kinds and Conditions of Coughs, 466 
Always Look as Well as You Can, 99 
Always Ready, 732 
Amalfi, a Tale of, 296, 312, 321, 347 
Amateur Gardening for Town Girls, Novem¬ 
ber, 68; December, 140; January, 222; 
February, 278 ; March, 329 ; April, 404 ; 
May, 460; June, 502 ; July, 596; August, 
676; September, 758 ; October, 805 
Amateur Upholstering, 38, 107, 380, 532, 570 
Anakins, The, 127 
Anchovy Trifles, 59 
Ancient Embroidery, 829 
Angel’s Message, The, 298 
Angels on Horseback, 350 
Animals Live, How Long Do, 747 
Answer, An, 200 

Answers to Correspondents, 15, 32, 48, 64, 80, 
96, 112, 127, 144, 160, 176, 191, 208, 224, 
240, 256, 272, 288, 304, 319, 33 6 ? 35 2 > 

367, 3 &b 4 °°> 4 i6 > 432, 447 , 4 6 3 > 479 , 

496, 512, 527, 544, 560, 575, 591, 607, 

623, 639, 655, 672, 704, 720, 735, 752 

768, 784, 815, 832, 843 
Antidote, A First-Rate, 567, 590, 603 
Ants, to Banish from a House, 720 
“Apocrypha,” The Term, 496 
Appearance, My First, 501 
Appetite, A Healthy, 346 
Apple Charlotte, 60 
Apples in Red Jelly, 789 
Applique Work, 645 
Apricots and Rich Cream, 375 
Archangel, The Term, 15 
Art in Daily Life, 568 
Artificial Reflex Action, 203 
Artistic Life of Louisa Pyne, The, 36, 91, 155, 

247 , 340 , 4 ° 6 
As a Man Sows, 255 
Asparagus, 374 
Asphodel, 96 
Astrakhan Fur, 608 
At Amalfi, 832 
Attention, 203 
“ Auld Reekie,” 96 


Aunt Lu’s Legacy, 172, 182, 199, 219 
Auriol’s Coronet, 628, 653, 657, 699 
Autumn, 65 

Autumn, Pleasant Work for the, 61 
Avoid Quarrelling, 42 


B. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, 336 

Barley Soup, 726 

Barrister, A, 208 

Basque Race, The, 288 

Bath, A Home-Made Shower, 516 

Be Always Kind, 346 

Be Choice in Your Company, 703 

Be Just, 517 

“Be of Good Cheer,” 310 
Beauty and the Hands, 588 
Beauty, More About the Hands and, 663 
Before the Bench, 42 
Bengal Chutney, 643 
Bengal Curry, 427 
Best Joys, The, 842 
Better Country, A, 839 
Beware How You Judge, 829 
Beware of Prosperity, 842 
Bible Code, The, 255 
Bird-Fancier, An Early, 147 
Birds in the Winter, How to Help the Poor, 
121 

Birds Sing all the Year, The, 648 
Blame, Praise and, 42 

Blanchardyn and Eglantine, 684, 7 0T > 733 ? 

749,76s. 781,798.814,818,834 

Blinds, to Repair and Remake, Roller and 
Venetian, 570 
Blue Beard, The Story, 784 
Blues, A Fit of the, 315 
Bonnets at Weddings, 381 
Book on Good Manners, A Little, 474 
Brain-Tracks, 203 

Braised Ducklings with Turnips, 619 
Braised Fillet of Veal with Vegetables, 678 
Braised Leg of Mutton, 260 
Brasses and Brass-Rubbing, On, 20, 156, 
428 

Bridegroom’s Leap, The, 747 
Bright Hours, The, 747 
Broad Hint, A, 842 
Broiled Mackerel, 559 

Brown Bread Pudding with Custard Sauce, 
7 2 7 , „ 

Bruises, Remedy for, 14 
Brushes, To Clean Oil, 575 
Bulgarian Embroidery, 472 
Burns, Remedy for, 14 
Burns, Robert, 208 
Buttercups and Daisies, 440 
By the Wayside, 335 


Cabinet Drawer, In the, 361 
Cabinet Pudding, Baked, 261 
Cabman, The Girl and the, 239 
Cake, Simple, 256 
Cakes of Other Climes, The, 359 
Calypso, 752 

Canadian Story, A, 446, 459, 465, 492 

Caramel Pudding, 619 

Carcassonne, 444 

Carelessest Creatures, The, 439 

Caroline of Anspach, 565, 664, 709, 795 

Carpets, On the Mending and Turning of, 107 

Castle Pudding, 132 

Catherine, Saint, 352 

Cats, About, 615 

Cauliflower, 60 

Cauliflower au Gratin, 619 

Character Carving, 202 

Character Carving by Mental Tools, 254 

Charade I., 439 ; Answer, 517 

Charade II., 587 ; Answer, 703 

Charitable, For the, 615 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (1328), 27 

Cheese Biscuits, 789 

Cheese Crustades, 560 

Cheese Pudding, 728 

Chess, The Game of, 5 12 

Chestnut Puree, 789 

Chicken Giblet Soup, 197 

Chicken, Marengo of, 469 

Child: mat Will She Become? The, 12, 

115, 202, 254, 388 
Child-Culture, Rusldn on, 255 
Child of the Cliff, The, 712, 728, 744, 767 
Children, The Evils of Hotel Life for, 420 
Chinese Compliment, A, 403 
Chinese Fans, 239 
Chinese Peculiarity, A, 703 
Chocolate Potatoes, 835 
Chocolate Pudding, 198 
Choosing a Husband, 517 
Christmas Eves, Laura’s Three, 153, 168, 184 
Christmas Mummers in Sweden, 193 
Chrysostom, Saint, 191 
Cid, The, 256 
Cinderella, 672 
Cinderella, A, 792 
Civet of Rabbit, 727 
Claims of Love, The, 24 
Clear Soup with Custard, 372 
Clothing, The latest Ideas on Hygienic, 54 
Clouds, The Three Little, 693 
Coal Mine, Do™ a, 627 
“Cock and Bull Story,” Origin of the term, 112 
Colbert Soup, 558 

Collections, Hobbies and Fads, 41, 170, 283, 

454. 546 
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“ Combe,” The Term, 655 
“ Come to Me 0 ye Children,” 580 
Common Errors in Writing and Speaking, 87 
“ Common-Place ” Girls, 4 
Companionship not Union, 239 
Competitions, Our Prize, 57 
Competitions, Our, 574, 614 
Connecting Fibres, 203 
Consolation, 42, 829 
Coral, To Bleach, 352 

Correspondents, Answers to, 15, 32, 48, 64, 
80, 96, 112, 127, 144, 160, 176, 191, 208, 
224, 240, 256, 272, 288, 304, 319, 336, 

352 , 367, 3 * 4 , 4 °°> 416, 432, 447, 463, 

479, 496, 512, 527, S4 4l 560, 575, 591, 

607, 623, 639, 655, 672, 704, 720, 735, 

752,768,784,815,832,843 
Cottage and How we Built it, Our Seaside, 
83, 186, 292, 437 

Coughs, All Kinds and Conditions of, 466 
Country Village, Our Life in a, 801 
Courtesy, 204 

Cowper, William (1731), 423 
Cows, 96 

Cream Cheese, Home-made, 619 
Creation, The Days of, 459 
Crewel Work, To Clean, 703 
Crocus, The, 112 
Cross-Bill, The, 655 
“ Crutched Friars,” 655 
Curried Eggs, 643 
Curry, Bengal, 427 
Curry, Potato, 427 
Custard Sauce, 198 
Cutlets of Cod a la Genoise, 132 
Cuts, Remedy for, 14 


D. 

Daily Life, Art in, 568 
Darkness and Light, 584 
Daughter, The Organist’s, 356, 377, 392 
Days of Creation, The, 459 
Decision, 204 
Deed of Heroism, A,517 
Departure in Education, A New, 12, nq, 202 
254, 388 

Desirable Frame of Mind, A, 183 
Dial of a Summer’s Day, The, 617 
Diamonds, Cutting of, 176 
Diarrhoea, Specific for, 15 
Dido, 590 

Different Standpoints, From, 29 

Difficult Words, 138 

Difficulty, A, 453 

Disappearance, A Singular, 517 

Divine Art of Music, The, 595 

Do your Best, 732 

Dogs for eating, 635 

Doing Wrong, 829 

Door, The Knock at the, 264, 276 

Doris, 121 

“ Doss,” The Word, 575 
Double Acrostic I., 239 
Double Acrostic I., Answer to, 291 
Double Acrostic II., 517 
Double Acrostic II., Answer to, 587 
Dove Cottage, Grasmere, 772 
Down a Coal Mine, 627 
Drape, How to, 354, 435 
Dreamers, 491 

Ducklings with Turnips, Braised, 619 
Dulcimer, The, 127 
Dutch Sauce, 375 


E. 

Each in His Place, 449 
Early Bird Fancier, An, 147 
East, About Getting Farther, 366 
Editor, A Letter to the, 375 
Edmund Spenser (1552), no 
Education, A New Departure in, 12, nq, 202, 
254, 388 0 

Eggs, Curried, 643 
Eight Hints on Training, 255 
Electress Sophia, The, 66, 86, 164, 227, 321 
Embroidered Initials, 564 
Embroidery, Bulgarian, 472 


Embroidery, Gold, 780 
Embroidery, Hungarian, 299 
Embroidery, Soutache, 828 
Emerald Isle, The Music of the, 53.7 
Emerson, 560 

Emigrant, A Girl, 446, 459, 465, 492 

Empire, The Flags of our, 660, 824 

Empties, The Use of, 92 

Enigma I., 615 

Enigma I., Answer to, 747 

Enjoy the Present, 271 

Enquiry, 203 

Envying the Cats, 381 

Epistle to the Hebrews, The, 15 

Errors in Writing and Speaking, Common, 87 

Eruption, The Great Java, 806 

Evils of Plotel Life for Children, The, 420 

Eyes of the Mistress, The, 291 

Eyes, Relief for Weak, 14 


F. 

Fads, Collections, Hobbies and, 41, 170, 283 
_ 454,546 

r ar East, Sayings from the, 534 
Farthing’s-Worth, Only a, 652 
Fateful Number, A., 296, 312, 321, 347 
Father Objects, The, 571 w 

Father, The Grateful, 291 
Faults, Inventing, 517 
Feat, An Extraordinary Musical, 615 
Feeling Ashamed, 183* 

Few Words on Thrift, A, q 
Fidelity, 664 

Figur-8-ive Courtship, 587 

Fillet of Beef Roasted, 60 

“Find Happiness and you Find Health,” 235 

Fire in Wedding Ceremonies, 842 

Fires, To Extinguish, 15 

First-rate Antidote, A, 567, C90, 603 

Fit of the Blues, A, 315 

Flags of our Empire, The, 660, 824 

Flowers and Sunshine, 756 

Flowers, to Press, 352 

Follow the Path of Duty, 829 

For Favours to Come, 595 

“ For of Such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 48 

For the Charitable, 615 

Foreigner’s Dilemma, A, 829 

Forks at Table, 453 

Fortune, Good, 147 

Fountain of Gladness, A, 42 

“Free Library,” Our First, 191 

French Beans Saute, 470 

French Pancakes, 350 

Fried Celery, 789 

Fried Potatoes, 727 

Friend, The Candid, 381 

Friendly Freedom, 147 

Friendship, 271 

Frocks and Gowns for the Month, 72, 136 
216, 280, 344, 4.08, 488, 552, 612, 690, 
7OO, 04O 

Frog and the Geese, The, 829 
Furlough, The Word, 560 


G. 

Gardening for Town Girls, Amateur—Novem¬ 
ber, 68 ; December, 140; January, 222 • 
February, 278; March, 329; April, 404,’ 
May, 460; June, 502 ; July, 596; August, 
676; September, 758; October, 8oq 
Garden-Land, In, 369 
Gas Collector, The, 183 
Gavotte, 740 
Genius, Talent and, 99 
“ Genius is Patience,” 183 
Gentlewoman, An Independent, qoq 
George I., Wife of, 411, 482 
George Herbert, 486, 742 
Ginger, Notes on, 239 
Ginger, Preserved, 256 
Girl and the Cabman, The, 239 
Girl Emigrant, A, 446, 459, 465, 492 
Girl in Grey, The Little, 17, 44, 50, 70, 81, 
108, 126, 139, 145, 174, 188, 206, 237, 
252, 268 


Girl, The Wise, 346 

Girl, The Graduating, 403 

Girl with a Secret, A, 239 

Girls, A New Occupation for, 526 

Girls and Singing, 517 

Girls as Needleworkers for the Poor, 13 3 

Girls, “Common-Place,” 4 

Girls, Honest, 138 

Girls, Modern, 499 

“ Girl’s Own” Snuggeiy, The, 302 

Girls, To the, 55 

Gloves tan-colour, To dye, 800 

Glutton, The Little, 163 

“ God is Good,” 368 

Godfather’s Present, My, 776, 790, 809, 823, 

838 

Gold and Silver Fish, To Feed, 720 
Gold Embroidery, 780, 781 
Goldsmith (1728), Oliver, 391 
Golf, Origin of the Name, 32 
Good Fortune, 147 
Good Manners, 271 
Good Resolution, A, 571 
Good Suggestions, 254 
Good Thoughts, 99 
Gooseberry Fool, 144, 470 
Gowns for the Month, Frocks and, 72, 136, 
216, 280, 344, 408, 488, 552, 612, 690, 
760, 840 

Grace’s Probation, 225, 248, 267, 273. 

Graduating Girl, The, 403 

Grannie’s Corner, 14 

Great Java Eruption, The, 806 

Great Rebellion of 187-, The, 212 

Greatness, A Test of, 29 

Greek Pattern for Pillow-case Insertion, 196 

Green Pea Soup, 619 

Grouse, 679 


I-Iabit, 202 

Habit, A Convenient, 282 

Habit, Formation of a, 203 

Habit Forming, 203 

Habit lasts Seventy Years, 203 

Habit, Strength of, 202 

Habits, Twelve Good, 203 

Iiacldock, with Brown Sauce, Baked, 197 

Hair, A Lock of Royal, 747 

Hands and Beauty, More about the, 663 

Hands, Beauty and the, 588 

Flan over, City of, 574 

Hanover, Wives and Daughters of the Royal 
House of, 66, 86, 164, 227, 323, 41 r, 482 
Happiness, 403 
Happiness, What is, 732 
Happy Heart, The, 587 
Haricots, White, 261 
Harvey, Dr. William, 432 
Hats, To stiffen, 735 
IFe Lost Her, 239 

lie Wanted to Know Her Age, 842 
Iieart’s Own Sunshine, The, 530 
Height and Weight, 15 
Height of the Season, A Tea Party in the, 
792 


Hell, The Word, 191 

Help Each Other, 587 

Helpful Word, The, 474 

Henry Kirke White (1785), 779 

“ Her Face is Always Fair,” 480 

Pier Strong Point, 271 

Plerbert George, 486 

Heroines, Ages of Sir Walter Scott’s, 

Herrings for the King, 615 

Hidden Love, 52 

Fligh and Low Notes, 403 

Hints, Useful, 427, 643, 700 

His “Little Gal,” 490 

Hobbies and Fads, Collections, 41, 170, 283, 
454 , 546 

“Home, Sweet Home,” The Song, 575 
Home, The Princess Louise, 589 
Home-Made Shower Bath, A, 516 
Hope Deferred, 712 
Hospital, In, 9 

Hotel Life for Children, The Evils of, 420 
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How Long Do Animals Live, 747 
How-do-y6u-do, The Term, 240’ 

How to Drape, 354, 435 
How to Keep a Situation, 104 
How to Improve on the Violin, 636 
How to Make Presents for the Poor, 205 
Hungarian Embroidery, 299 
Husband, Choosing A, 517 
Husbands and Wives, 595 
Husband’s Heart, A, 747 
Hyacinths, My, 349 

Hygienic Clothing, The Latest Ideas on, 54 
Hymn Tune, A New, 493 
Hypnotism, Child, 254 

I. 

“I Publish the Banns of Marriage,” 452, 475 

Ideas, 254 

Ideas as Food, 254 

Ideas Invest or Strike, 254 

“ Idylls of the King,” Women of the, 143 

Ill-Natured Tongues, 42 

Illuminating, Ancient Art of, 416 

In a Small Way of Business, 534 

In Garden-Land, 369 

In Hospital, 9 

In Our Neighbour’s Fields, 29 
In the Cabinet Drawer, 361 
“In the Fa’ o’ the Year,” 43 
In Warwick Ward, 932, 251 
Inclined to Fret, 138 
Independent Gentlewoman, An, 505 
Indian Kabobs, 427 
Industry, 203 
Industrious Pupil, An, 99 
Initials, Embroidered, 564 
Innocent Merriment, 635 
Insects, the Music of, 490 
Insertion, Pillow Case, 196 
Insincere Griet, 99 
Inventing Faults, 517 
Inventors, Great, 800 
Italian Salad, 678 


J- 

James Montgomery (i 77 i )j 638 
James Thomson (1700), 319 
Jane Wren, 396 
Japanese Proverbs, 453 
Japanese Women, 587 
Java Eruption, The Great, 806 
Jelly in Glasses, 60 
John Bull, The Nickname, 191 
Johnny and the Door, 203 
Joseph Addison (1672), 263 

K. 


Kabobs, Indian, 427 

Keep Busy, 282 

Keep Silent, 517 

Keep Your Engagements, 291 

Keep Your Temper, 183 

Kid Gloves, To Clean, 800 

Kidneys and Mushrooms, 260 

Knock at the Door, The, 264, 276 


L. 

Lady Judge, A, 615 
Lady Leigh, Poor, 774 

Lady Marjorie, My, 289, 316, 332, 338, 353, 
370 , 398 , 4 I 3 > 4 i 8 , 433 , 4 6 2 , 470 , 485 , 
497, 514, 530, 551, 561, 578, 594, 610, 
626, 645, 669, 673 
Lamballe, The Princess de, 538 
Largest Flower in the World, The, 490 
Largest Parish Church in England, The, 15 
Laughing, Weeping and, 381 
Laura’s Three Christmas Eves, 153, 168, 184 
Lassie, A Pit-brow, 421 
Latest Ideas on Hygienic Clothing, The, 54 
Leap, the Bridegroom’s, 747 
Learning and Improving, 732 
Learning Wisdom, 595 
Legacy, Aunt Lu’s, 172, 182, 199, 219 
Lemon Snaps, 752 
Letter to the Editor, A, 375 


Life in a Country Village, Our, 801 
Life, The Happy, 307 
Listen, Lazy Girls, 571 

Little Girl in Grey, The, 17, 44, 5 °> 7 °> 81, 
108, 126, 139, 145, 174, 188, 206, 237, 
252, 268 
Little Leo, 521 

Little Miss Muffet, 1, 30, 34, 62, 94, 97, 118, 
134 , LSO, i6t > K 8 , I 94 > 20 9 > 230, 241, 
258, 285, 294, 306, 326, 342, 364, 382, 
385 

Little Misses Miserable, The, 102 

Live Wisely, 829 

Living Water, 785 

Lock of Royal Hair, A, 747 

Loin of Mutton Boned and Rolled, 469 

London, The Site of, 479 

“ Look on the Bright Side,” 593 

Loquacity, A Cure for, 271 

Louisa Pyne, The Artistic Life of, 36, 91, T 55 > 

247, 34 °> 4° 6 

Love of Truth, The, 490 
Love, The Claims of, 24 
Lover, A Thoughtful, 615 
Lover’s Answers, A, 89 
Lying Nearest, 555 

’ M. 

Macaroni Cheese, 60 
Mackerel, Baked, 559 
Mackerel, Broiled, 559 
Made Out of Her Own Head, 517 
Mademoiselle L’lncomprise, 148 
Magic-Lantern Slides, To Paint, 256 
Maidenhood, 312 
Making Mistakes, 571 
Man in the Moon, The, 282 
Manners, A Little Book on Good, 474 
Manners Taught, 534 
Marengo of Chicken, 469 
Marina, Story of, 142 
Marriage, I Publish the Banns of, 452, 475 
Marriage Thorns, and How to Avoid Them, 
Some, 659, 763 
Married Life, 147 
Marquetry Wood-Staining, 75 
Match-Making, 829 
Mayor of London, The First, 208 
Mediocra Firma, 417 
Men and Women, 147 

Mending and Turning of Carpets, On the, 107 
Menu, Model, for November, 57 ; December, 
131 ; January, 197 ; February, 260 
March, 350; April, 372; May, 468 
June, 558; July, 619; August, 678 
September, 726 ; October, 788 
Merriment, Innocent, 635 
Message, The Angel’s, 298 
Middle Ages, In the, 747 
Milton (1608), 190 
Mind, A Desirable Frame of, 183 
Minuet, 180 
Mirrors, About, 439 
Mirth and Cheerfulness, 307 
Miss Brewson and Miss Smith, 78 
Misses Miserable, The Little, 102 
Missing Letter, 381 
Missing Letter, Answer to, 381 
Mistletoe Bough, The, 527 
Mistress, The Eyes of the, 291 
Misuse-of Words, 87 

Model Menu for November, 57 ; December, 
131; January, 197; February, 260; 
March, 350; April, 372; May, 468; 
June, 558; July, 619; August, 678; 
September, 726; October, 788 
Modem Girls, 499 
Moment, But for a, 307 
Monuments of Eminent Women, 396, 716 
More about the Hands and Beauty, 663 
Mother’s Deputy, 681 
Mulligatawny Soup, 788 
Mummers in Sweden, Christmas, 193 
Mushroom Ketchup, 700 
Music, 52, 101, 180, 244, 308, 395, 493, 540, 
580, 606, 693, 740 


Music Lessons, Profitable, 635 
Music, Notices of New, 71, 287, 407 
Music of Insects, The, 490 
Music of the Emerald Isle, The, 537 
Music, The Divine Art of, 595 
Musical Feat, An Extraordinary, 615, 

Must be Rescued Grammatically, 595 
Mustard Pot, The, 842 
Mutton, Sour, 559 

My Father’s Ward, 89, 104, 113. 129 
My First Appearance, 501 
My Godfather’s Present, 776, 790, 809, 823, 
838 

My Hyacinths, 349 
“ My Love,” 308, 568 

My Lady Marjorie, 289, 316, 332, 338, 353, 
370, 398, 413, 418, 433, 462, 470, 485, 
497 , 5 i+, 53 °, S 5 1 , 5 6i > 578, 594, 610, 
626, 645, 669, 673 
My Music, 377 

My Sister’s Wedding, and How We Organ¬ 
ised It, 452, 475 . „ 

Myra and Kate : The Lesson their Story 
Teaches, 6 

N. 

Nancy, 625 
Navarin, 198 

Needleworkers for the Poor, Girls as, 133 
Neighbour’s Fields, In Our, 29 
New Departure in Education, A, 12, H5, 202, 
254 » 388 

New Hymn Tune, A, 493 
New Potatoes with Parsley and Butter, 559 
Next-Door Neighbours, 424, 440, 450, 476, 
494,510,524,542,549,572,584,604, 
621, 632, 656, 667, 686, 696, 705, 722, 
738, 754, 77°, 786, 812, 826 

Nore, The, 768 

Normandy Sole, 788 

Not in Love, 183 

Not Sufficiently Nervous, 490 

Not Sure Yet, 829 

Notes, High and Low,5 403 

Notes on Pigeons, 829 

Notices of New Music, 71, 287, 407 

November, Model Menu for, 57 

Now is the Time, 474 

Number, A Fateful, 296, 312, 321, 347 

O. 

O Primrose Sweet, 393 
Obedience, 204 

Occupation for Girls, A New, 526 

CEta, Mount, 320 

Oiled Butter, 260 

Old Shoes at Weddings, 732 

Oliver Goldsmith, 391 

On a Summer Morning, 770 

“ On Richmond Hill,” 244 

One Portion, 810 

Only a Farthing’s Worth, 652 

Orange Blossoms, 517 

Organist’s Daughter, The, 356, 377, 392 

Ostrich Feathers, To Curl, 32 

Our B. A., 514 

Our Competitions, 57, 574, 614 

Our Friends the Servants, 90, 220, 275, 331, 

402, 534 

Our Life in a Country Village, 801 
Our “ Poets’ Corner ”— 

Geoffrey Chaucer (1328), 27 
Edmund Spenser (1552), no 
Milton (1608), 190 
Joseph Addison (1672), 263 
James Thomson (1700), 319 
Oliver Goldsmith (1728), 391 
William Cowper (1731), 423 
Wordsworth (1770), 523 
Southey (1774), 563 
James Montgomery (1771), 638 
Reginald Heber (1783), 734 
Henry Kirke White (1785), 779 
Our Puzzle Poem, Prize Winners of, 830 
Our Puzzle Poem, Solution, 831 
Our Seaside Cottage, and How we Built It, 
83, 186, 292, 437 
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Outlived, 172 
Oysters on the Shell, 7 
Ozokerit, 144 


26 


“ Paralax,” The Word, 527 
Parents, Proud, 42 

Parsley, How to Preserve in Winter, 96 
Passion Plays, 96 
Patent Leather, To Revive, 112 
Patties, and How to Make Them, 517 
Peas Cooked in the French Way, 559 
Peculiarity, A Chinese, 708 
Perfect Execution, 203 
Perfect, How to Grow, 42 
Perim, The Island of, 527 
Persecutions, The Ten, 191 
Piano and the Player, The, 177 
Piano, The, 635 

Pianoforte Pieces, 52, 101, 180, 244, 308, 395, 
493, 580, 606, 693, 740 
Picnic, A River, 529 
Pictures, To Clean, 160 
Pigeons, Stewed, 374 

Pillow-Case Insertion, Greek Pattern for, 106 
“ Pink Chiffon,” 9 
Pit-brow Lassie, A, 421 
Plaice and Brown Butter, 726 
Plea for the Lonely, A, 630 
Pleasant Remembrance, A, 759 
Pleasant Work for the Autumn, 61 
Plum Tart, 679 
Poetry of Ablution, The, 707 
“Poets’ Comer,” Our, 27, no, 190, 263, 319, 
391. 42 , 3 . 523- 568, 638, 734, 779 
Poker Work, 256, 507 
Politics, A Lesson in, 474 
Poonah Painting, 655 
Poor, Girls as Needleworkers for the, 133 
Poor, How to make Presents for the, 205 
Poor Lady Leigh, 774 
Poor Mother’s Growing Old, 556 
Portrait, A Marvellous, 732 
Post-Office Clerks, 224 
Post-Mortem, The term, 224 
Potato Balls, 835 
Potato Cakes, 704 
Potato Curry, 427 
Potato Puff, 261 
Potatoes a la Creme, New, 619 
Potatoes, Mashed and Browned, 351 
Potatoes, Stewed, 679 
Potatoes Stewed in Butter, 374 
Potatoes Tossed in Butter, 132 
Potatoes with Parsley and Butter, New, 559 
Pot-pourri, Receipt for, 32 
Powder for Teeth, 15 
Power of Habit, 203 
Praise and Blame, 42 
Prawn Curry or “ Mooloo,” 835 
“ Presented by the Author,” 282 
Presents for the Poor, How to Make, 205 
Pride and Praise, 490 
Princess De Lamballe, The, 538 
Princess Louise Home, The, 589 
Princess May, To, 608 
Priority, A Question of, 361 
Prithee, Why so Pale ? 239 
Prize Competitions, Our, 57 
Probation, Grace’s, 225, 248, 267, 273 
Profitable Music Lessons, 635 
Proposing for Practice, 307 
Proud Parents, 42 
Proverbs, Japanese, 453 
Pudding, Brown Bread, 728 
Pudding, Cabinet, 261 
Pudding, Caramel, 619 
Pudding, Castle, 132 
Pudding, Cheese, 728 
Pudding, Chocolate, 198 
Pudding, Cold Souffle, 261 
Pudding, Plum, 132 
Pudding Sauce, 132 
Pudding, Saucer, 643 
Pudding, Sheldon, 679 
Pudding, Tapioca and Strawberry, c6o 
Typography, or Poker Work, 507 


Q- 

“ Quelques Pensees,” 60, 111, 213, 286, 443 
Question of Priority, A, 361 

R. 

Radishes, 558 
Ragout of Mutton, 470 
Reading, A Wrong, 403 
Realist, A, 474 
Reason, The Right, 282 
Reason Why, The, 571 
Reasonable Judgment, 747 
Rebellion of 187—, The Great, 212 
Reciting, 24 
Red Mullet, 468 
Red Mullet, Sauce for, 468 
Red Topaz, The, 28, 46, 49 
Reginald Heber (1783), 734 
Remedy for Cuts, Wounds, and Bruises, 14 
Remembrance, A Pleasant, 759 
Renovating Sofas and Chairs, and making 
Loose Covers, 380 
Rescued, The, 724 
Rest, 439 

Reverence, Unselfishness and, 204 
Rhubarb Compote, 350 
Rice, Sweet, 427 
River Picnic, A, 529 
Roast Goose, 788 
Robert Bruce, 752 
Roger de Coverley, Sir, 4C3 
Roller and Venetian Blinds, to Repair and 
Remake, 570 

Romance of the Middle Ages, A, 684, 701, 

„ " i8 > 733.749,765,781,798,814,818,834 

Room, In a Dark, 282 
Roots, The Three, 602 
Rose, A Thought of the, 536 
Rnskin on Child Culture, 255 


Sacred Numbers, 490 
Safe Path, The, 587 
Salmi of Wild Duck, 198 
Salmon, Cold, 619 
Salmon Cutlet with Capers, 350 
Salt, Superstition concerning the Spilling of, 
3 ^ 

Sardine Salad, 372 

Sauce for Baked Red Mullet, 468 

Sauce, Tartar, 619 

Saucer Pudding, 643 

Sayings from the Far East, 534 

Sea-Kale, 350 

Seaside Cottage and How We Built It, Our, 

c 8 3 >I 86 . 2 92 , 437i S97 

Secret Worth Knowing, A, 282 
Self-Control, 204 
Self-Respect, 204 

Servants, Our Friends the, 90, 220, 27 c; 331 
0 402, 534 

Serviettes, and How to Fold Them, 123 

“ Sesame,” The Word, 304 

Shadow, A Sudden, 641 

She Had Nothing, 29 

Sheldon Pudding, 679 

Shells, To Polish, 400 

Ship in Distress, A, 842 

Shower-Bath, A Home-Made, qi6 

Silver Seas, 577 

Sing, Sweet Warblers, 540 

Singer’s Work, The, 346 

Singing, Girls and, 517 

Situation, How to Keep a, 104 

Skeletonising Leaves, 784 

Snuggery, The “Girl’s Own,” 302 

Society Mother, A, 42 

Society, In, 138 

Sofas and Chairs, and Making Loose Covers 
Renovating, 380 
Sole au Gratin, 678 
Soles a la Rouennaise, 60 
Some Marriage Thorns, and How to Avoid 
Them, 659, 763 

“ Something Wrong with the Lamp,” 166 
Son gs 5 5 2 , 308, 540, 580 


Sonnet, A Famous, 635 

Soot, London, 32 

Sophia Dorothea of Zell, 411 482 

Sore Throat, Cure for, 15 

Sorrow Without Profit, 99 

Soubise Soup, 350 

Souffle Pudding, Cold, 261 

Soup Brunoise, 130 

Soup, Green Pea, 619 

Soup, Tapioca, 468 

Soup, Turkish, 260 

Sour Mutton, 559 

Soutache Embroidery, 828 

Southey (1774), 5^3 ' 

“ Sowers and Reapers,” 262 
Speaking in Gaelic, 239 
Spectacles, 128 
Spenser, Edmund (1552), no 
Spilling of Salt, Superstition Concerning, 
. 3 2 

Spinach, 374 
Spring Song, 464 

Star Nearest to Our World, The, 15 
Stars, Shooting, 463 
Stewed Green Peas and Lettuce, 643 
Stewed Steak with Garnish, 727 
Stone and Bronze Ages, 256 
Story of Marina, The, 142 
Story of Two Continents, A, 17, 44, 50, 70, 81, 
108, 126, 139, 145, 174, 188, 206, 237, 
252, 268 

Strange Custom, A, 490 

Stroke, A Bold, 163 

Strong in Gentleness, 453 

Successful Angler, The, 571 

Successful Work, 842 

Sudden Shadow, A, 641 

Suitable Names for Wives, 439 

Sunday, What Working Girls Say About, 803 

Sunshine, Flowers and, 756 

Sunshine, The Heart’s Own, 530 

Supplication, 395 

Supplied With Change, 732 

Sweden, Christmas Mummers in, 193 

Swiss Roll, 144 

Swithin, St., 448 

Sympathy, and How to Show It, 630 


T. 


Taking the Cake, 842 

Tale of Amalfi, A, 296, 312, 321, 347 

Talent and Genius, 99 

Tapioca and Strawberry Pudding, 560 

Tapioca Soup, 468 

Tartar Sauce, 619 

Tea-Girl, The, 3 

Tea-Party in the I-Ieight of the Season, A, 
7 92 

Teeth, Powder for, 15 
Tetrarch, A, 735 

“ The Earth Trembled, and was Still,” 204 
“ The Most Beautiful Thing on Earth,” 111 
Their Weight in Bank-notes, 829 
Thomas a Becket, Saint, 191 
Thomson, James (1700), 319 
Thought, A Comforting, 587 
Thought of the Rose, A, 536 
Three Christmas Eves, Laura’s, 153, 168, 18/ 
Three Little Clouds, The, 693 
Three Roots, The, 602 
Thrift, A Few Words on, 5 
Thunderstorms, Localities where most fre¬ 
quent, 752 
Tick-work, 836 
Tight Lacing, 587 
Time’s Changes, 453 
Time, in Good, 99 
To Dolly, 101 
To Mercedes, 184 
To Princess May, 608 
To the Girls, 55 
Toilet in Turkey, The, 635 
Tomatoes a la Bohemienne, 643 
Tomatoes and Sardines, 130 
Tongues, Ill-natured, 42 
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Too Busy, 534 

Tooth-Ache, Cure for, 15 

Treacle Pudding, 256 

Treatment of Wives, The, 601 

True Greatness, 490 

True Love, 453 

True Wealth, The, 842 

Truth, The Love of, 490 

Truthfulness, 204 

Turkey, The Toilet in, 635 

Turkey with Potatoes and Turnips, 132 

Turnip and Tomato Soup, 59 

“ Tweeny Maid,” What is a, 307 

Twelve Good Habits, 203 

Twilight, 737 

Two Lives, 776 

“Two or Three Together,” 329 

U. 

Ulm Cathedral, 144 
Under the Eaves, 257 
Undine, 32 
Unkind, 595 

Unselfishness and Reverence, 204 
Upholstering, Amateur, 38, 107, 380, 532, 570 
Use of Empties, The, 92 
Useful Hints, 427, 643, 700, 835 
Useless Riches, 291 

V. 

Vanilla Souffle, 789 

Varieties, 29, 42, 99, 138, 147, 163, 183, 208, 
224, 239, 271, 282, 291, 307, 346, 381, 
403, 517, 534 . 57 i. 5 8 7 » 595 . 6l 5 > 6 34 > 
703. 732 . 747 . 829 

Varnished Paper Walls, To Clean, 160 


Vault, The Word, 48 

Veal and Bacon, Rolled, 350 

Vegetable Marrow, 727 

Victoria Sandwich, 350 

Violin, How to Improve on the, 636 

Voice, In a Loud, 42 

W. 

Walk This Way, 307 
Want, A Terrible, 42 
Ward, My Father’s, 89, 104, 113, 129 
Warwick Ward, In, 232, 251 
Wayside, By the, 335 
Wealth of a Wood in July, The, 617 
Wedding, and How We Organised It, My 
Sister’s, 452, 475 
Wedding Day, A, 424 
Wedding Guest, A, 632 
Weddings, Old Shoes at, 732 
Weeping and Laughing, 381 
Weight, Height and, 15 
What a Rival Said, 147 
What he Died of, 163 
What Others Think of Us, 271 
What Women ought to Know, 490 
What Working Girls say about Sunday, 803 
White Haricots, 261 
White Soup, 260 
Whitebait, 372 
Whiting, 260 

“Who Taught the Birds,” 601 

Why it was Broken Off, 534 

Why she Accepted Him, 490 

Wide-Awake Hat, Origin of the Name, 240 

Widows in China, 829 

Wife for Sale, A, 490 


Wife worth having, A, 138 
Wild Flowers, How to Arrange, 403 
William Cowper (1731), 423 
•Winning and Keeping, 291 
Winter, How to Help the Poor Birds in the, 
121 

Wisdom, Learning, 595 

Wives and Daughters of the Royal House of 
Hanover, 66, 86, 164, 227, 323, 411, 482, 
565, 664, 709, 795 
Wives, Husbands and, 595 
Wives, Suitable Names for, 439 
Wives, The Treatment of, 601 
Woman’s World, 517 
Women, Japanese, 587 
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